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Fra Sell Shall not vithis „ Dedication: bal, Y 
» ¹ 8 Dain moſt Authors, and take oc. 
po Wl” | caſion from the Antiquity of Torr Fa- 
8 my, and its ſignal Services to the King- 
dow: from the Nobility of Tour Birth, nor from 
' Tour own perſonal Gal rfic ations , Virtues, And 
Merits, to ſwell my Epiſtle with" Tour Praifer; ;\ for 
tho no body 0105 better become all that can be ſaid 
on thoſe Heads than Toi LoD; vet — 
fenfible Tour Lox bst“ Humility it as derp ut is 
W to ſupport the noble” SuperſiPuflure Tos 

ave raisd thereon; I ſhall therefore carefully 
avoid gratifying my Pn in the Pleaſure it would 
otherwiſe take to indulge it ſelf, in the due Praiſes of 
ſo noble a Subject, and forbear ſaying any thing of 
2 by wa), Encomium, as well. for fear of offen- 
ding where I moſt would pleaſe, as becauſe I know 
3 all I could ſay would (Ve . and I ſhould 
be liable to be 10 Wh "7 that brow You for 
” r in — cobat deſerves a better 

For theſe Reaſons, My Lox, I ſhall content my 
ſelf © with e Tour Loxkpstim that I put this 
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Language; yet I thought it might be ſome Gatisfa- 5 
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"EpisTLE rom A TORY. 


Tr ranſlation under Tour Patronage on many de. 
counts: Firſt, becauſe my Author was a great Man 
himſelf, and ſo worthy Tour Frotection; next, be- 

cauſe the matter he ſo mgeniouſly and skillfutlly han- 2 4 
dles is not unworthy Tour Feruſal; and tho Jam | 
not to learn that he is no Str anger to Ion in his ( own : 


ction to Jou to read him in Tour Mother: Tongue. 

But, My Lox, the chief Reaſon is, that I thin 
it a good Opportunity to expreſi to Jour Lorpsme 
and the World, the feeling Senſe J have of all Tour 
Favours and Bounties to me, which juſtly intitle 
Tun to all that the Remainder of my Li 5 wall enable 
me to do, in any kind whatever, to teſtify my Gra: 
titude; and till I can give ſome. better Proof there- 
of, 1 hope. Tou will, out of Tour wonted Goodneſs, 
accept of this ſmall Token of it, fince. I can with, the © 

create Truth: ſay, that no body can be with more 
Sincerity, or à more:profound I. eneration and. Re- 
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Hirt. ab Sviftitmde! JI Noce 


Ret is Work, the Con⸗ 
Bag fuſion which a 0 emdirs that have 
been pibliſh'd on the = Subject, and to re- 
duce it into 4 Treatiſe that had both Order and 
Method. I can ſay that its Beginnings were ſo 
fortunare, that I might have promis d my {elf a favourable Suc- 
ceſs: But I had hardly form d the firſt Project of the Second 
Part, when I was depriy d of the Means to finiſh it, and indeed 
to continue it. Since Your moſt Serene Highneſs has permitted 
me to retire to Your Court, I have been oblig d to beſtow my 
Thoughts on Affairs of another Nature; and to apply my ſelf to 
the Cpntinuatioi of a Work of a larger Extent; which was for- 
merly deſir d of me. I therefore made no Scruple to abandori 
a Matter that was not yet in a Condition to receive a reaſonable 


Form; and nevertheleſs, that I might do 3 injury to the Prin- 
ter, 1 vobld not hinder him from gi to the Publick, to 


the End he might _—_ an > by it, which] my ſelf could 
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cxlatly vf the Protectn You hav 


he Author s Epis TIE. 


ne. "i is not " without ſome RO that I expoſe this . 


8 1 You! to find Fault with; _—_— I did de. tee that Great 
Princes have this in mage with him who is above em, Thar 


they rective th N Cacrifiges of the Rich and vhs Poor 
indiffetently,” 2 e Tateft of the öne and the Mite of 
the other are equally acc table to em. Small Oblations have 
their Ag reeableneſs and Merit, ab well as Holocauſts and Heca- 
tombs. I lay but a ſmall Grain of Incenſe on the Altar, but it 
is with a prbſtund R In Atkitbledptient of the infinite 
Favours I every Day receive of Your Serene Highneſs, ,and parti- 
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wh, and for which L render Vdu my moſt Humb 
as the Happineſs of the little Time I have to live depends u 
i, 1s rh 10k} rl epi al th Momdia of EK in 
whatſoever You ſhall pleaſe to require of him who i is, with the 
moſt ſubmiſſive Sentiment, 
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made, but the che 8 — 
7 2 6 that: part N 
R. "which treats of Em- 


e 2cknow! 'd that 
there js nothing ſo univer- 
a. anger There is not any Kingdom 
that does not make uſe of 'em; yet 
nevertheleſs chere is hardly any body that knows 
what ati'Embaſſadoy is ; Ep is to 8 
the Qualities that him, the Rights” and 
* he enjo | what Civilities are dus to | 
CharaQer, an what ate the proper Functi- 
ons of his Employment, I have therefore of: 
ten wonder d, that there has not ao th 
any perfect Trestiſe on that Sobſecl, 
among ſo learned Men, who 
Politicks their 1 Study; and tred _ 
many great Men he have diſtin guiſh 
— 4 'Embaſſies, there is not ani = 
— has thought fit to oblige Poſterity ſo 
as — it unh a Work by ſo mack — 
„ as an is a Miniſtet 


which the State canmot be without ; and at the 
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pe greateſt part es who FM res 
this Matter have Sons it but lightly, and t 
who buye wy 'd whole Vo rages 
an Iden of a — 
wü nothing but common Places ; 288 
that inſtead of forming an accom lidh'd Mini- 
+ they extend themſelves on 97 a 
are neither proper nor peculiar t 
without which it is impoffible t6 becher 2 4 
LE. Citizen 8 nk; ops very Ma- 
of the Ceremon IntroduRors of 
os, A o temiſꝭ and negli- 
nt, that except Mr. J . Maſter of the 
eremonies in Tegland, (who has left Memoirs 
| of wharpaſs'd at t e Court in Loudon reliting 
this Subje&, while he diſcharged the Fundion 
introdudtor there not one has been willing to 
do that ce to his Succeſſor. M. Gy 
raelt, ie an Affiſtant or Lieutenant ta 
Inttoductors at the Court of Fance, is bey 
hy nerds th Tao * of all the 8 
u $ this Em . 
it from Father g nr oo not being 25 


1 7 55 as Ds InerodoQtors o are, 
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flible but he mult be very Werra He 
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the other Courts of Europe. In the ſecond 
Volume of the Ceremonial of France are to be 
found ſome Remarks that the Count de Bru- 
has MonC deBi#/ize have made relating to 
the time they liv/d in; but then there is but a 
few of em, and even they are imperfect, and 
have neither Series nor Order. 58 
As for my own part, 1 do not promiſe here 
a Treatiſe, where there ſhall be nothing want- 
ing; as well becauſe the Matter it ſelf is end- 
16, as becauſe that this Work coming forth 
during the tediouſneſs of a very rigid and in- 
ſupportable Captivity, it is impofſibſe but there 
muſt almoſt every where appar moos Tokens 
of the Uneaſineſs of my Mind, as well as of 
the Infirmities which are common to all Men, 
and which I readily acknowledge to be very 
great in my ſelf. During the time of my Soli- 


tude Thad no other Converſation thin that of 


ſome- my Books, (which I obtain'd as 
it were an Alms from the Fiſcal 
other Diverſion than that of Reading. That 
of modern Hiſtory has in all times made part 
of my Occupation, wherein'I took Pleaſure to 
remark ſome Paſſages which might be uſeful, 
(if not to the Compoſition of a regular and me- 
| thodical, Treatiſe) applealt to lighten the Task 
of thoſe who, having better Means and larger 
Capacities than py ff might thereby be ab'e 
to apply themſelves to it with greater Aſſidui- 
ty and Succeſs. But my Misfortunes having 
made me loſe thoſe Fhoughts, and having bro- 
ken all my Meaſures, have caus'd a Project 
which in itſelf was reaſonable ene 
ſucceeded by this Collection of Examples, 
which have — — — the Title of 
Memoirs relating to Embaſſadors and publick 
Miniſters. FR 
They ſo amply ſet forth the Exemptions, Im- 
munities, Privileges and Advantages that the 
Law of Nations beſtows 95 em, that, to 
give dem ſome Form of a Treatiſe, it was (in 
my Opinion) ſufficient to ſort *em, and redreſs 
in this third Edition what may lie confus'd and 
irregular in the two former. I know very 
well, all that I can ſay will never be able to 
make it a Science that has its mathematical 
Principles, or that is founded on demonſtra- 
tiveReaſons, upon which certain and infallible 
Rules may be made; but however, I. think 
1 can reduce all my Diſcourſe to Maxims, 
wherein will be found ſomething that comes 
"ay near to a moral Infallibility. _ | 
Princes have a ſort of Commerce among 
themſelves as well as other Men, but not be- 
ing able to confer one with the other in Perſon, 
without ſome Prejudice to their Dignity or 
Affairs, _ recourſe to the Mediation 
of certain Miniſters to whom they give the 
Character of Embaſſador, or ſome o b- 
lick Qualification. On this is founded the Ne- 
cefſity of having Embaſſadors; for Princes not 


being able to do their Buſineſs themſelves with 
other Sovereigns, they are to em- 
loy Perſons who. repreſent 'em, who find 
emſelves thereby rais'd to a high pitch of Dig- 
nity, in which they receive Honours they could 
nat pretend to without this eminent ity. 
Wben theſe Perſons have the Character of P 
fit Repreſentatives, they are call'd Embaſſadors 
in a Signification much more reſtrain'd than 
that the Romans gave to the word Legarns , 
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nor any 
0 to bes 


þ 15.7 | 
F am oblig'd to ſubje 


| Quality of Embaſſade and 


— 


which does not onl 
ſters of the ſecond 


Ls — — 


extend itſelf to the Mini- 
k, but even to Perſons 


who not being employ'd from Sovereigns, are 
f WI ey Coil 


not within the Prot of the L 


of Navi 


our, The Roman 8 and the Laws of an- 


cient Rome, give the Quality of Lega not 
only to the Lieutenant Generals of their Ar- 
mies. and to the Lieutenant Colonets/of their 


Regiments or Legions, but alſo to the Meſſen- 


gers the Senate ſent to the Generals, and Which 
theT owns ſubject to their Empire, and the ſame 
Generals, ſent to the Senate. As [cantot there- 
fore apply to my Embaſſadoy all that the Roman 
Laws ſay of their Lan; I thought it was to 
no purpoſe to draw from ancient Hiſtory Ex- * 
amples that did not ſquare with modern 
ſince excepting the Protection, that the Law of 
Nations beſtows on the one as well as the other, 
there is nothing in Agtiquity to ſwell this Wark 
with which treats gnly-of what is praQtic'd at 
this time. = EF! 5 
The Word Embaſſador, Ambaſſiadore, or En- 
baxador, is deriv'd from the Spaniſh Embiar , 
which ode to ſend; ſo that one may ſay, 
at an aſſador is a public Miniſter, diſ- 
patch'd by a ſovereign Prince to ſume 22 Po- *® 


tentato or State, tberg to repreſent his Perſon, by 
virtue of a Power, Letters a 8 or ſome 
9 potifigs bis ader. Een 
ſible this Definition has not all the parts of 
which it ought to be compos' d; but as the 
School does not extend its Juriſdiction to the 
I am at preſent treating of, ſo I do not 

ink my ſelf to its 
Laws and Rules. I ſhall in the next Chapter 
ſpeak of thoſe who have a Right to ſend Em 
adors; and the Powers, as alſo the Letters 

of Credence, ſhall likewiſe have theirs. I ſhall 
therefore be contented to ſay here, That no 
body can doubt that an Embaſſador is a publick 
Miniſter, as on the other fide no body can be 
ignorant that every publick Miniſter is not an 
aſſador, but that it is neceſſary he have the 


Chaxacter of Repreſentative, without which he 
muſt take 802 among 


| ong the Miniſters of the 
ſecond Order. The Pope's Nancio has not the 

yet for all that he 
is one under a mination, * | 


All other Miniſters, as Pleni ar 
they have with this Quality 'the repreſenting 
Iharacter) Internuncios, Exvoys, Refidenes, - / 


eyen the Secretaries of Embaſſadors ) whe 
in the Abſence of ti ir Maſters, or d the 
Intervals of Embaflies, are c Cane 
Proſecution or. Sollicitation of Affairs, are al 
ſo publick Miniſters, and as ſuch they enj 
the Protection of the Law of Nations in its 
extent. This obliges me to ſpeak of em as 
occaſion requires, and to ſhew, that notwith- 
ſtanding on are not paid the ſame Civilities 
2 are D de Character, yet 
is no hindrance to their enjoying all the 
ſame Advantages which the fans — 
and the publick Faith, beſtows on all thoſe, ta 
whom one may give the Quality of Legarac. 
I put alſo into this Number, . thoſe Perſons 
Princes employ by a verbal Order ; pro- 
vided that he, with whom. they are to nego- 


ciate, . acknowledges em in that Quality, and 
gives them a it which he would — give 


to another without Letters. Henry IV — 


8 8 
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PREY" Y 


in the 


| Frontiers of Flanders, on-occaſion of the 
N which the Arch-Duke Albert | 


was carrying' on; and the Queen of 'Engiavd 


merce of Letters between theſe two Princes. 
The Queen wrote one to the King, the laſt Lines 


| 
ö 
| 
L 
7 


„ 


whereof were ſo obſcure, that the King ima- | P 


inin contain'd ſomething myſterious, 
— by ug to have them cxplain'd, and 
to that end employ ſome Miniſter, whoſe Fa- 
vour with his Majeſty, and the Confidence he 
put in him, was ſufficiently known, to prevail 
with the Queen to unfold her Meaning with- 
out le. He therefore order'd the Mar- 
quis de Roſoy, who has fince made himſelf 
known under the Quality of Duke de Sully, to 
croſs the Sea under the pretext of taking a 
to Londow, by way of Diverſion, becauſe he 
was well affur'd that the Queen (who without 
doubt would be inform'd of his Paſſage) would 
not fail to ſpeak to him. - Accordingly at his | 
landing he found in the Port of Dover ſeveral 
Exgliſp Noblemen, who knowing him ſaluted | 
him, and acquainted the Queen with his Arri- 
val; who immediately ſent for him by the Cap- 
tain of her Guards. She entertain'd him along 
time with the common Intereſt of both Crowns, 
and the —— that might be form'd againſt 
How, and ſent him back very well ſatisfy'd. 
Now he had w Letters of Credence that could 

ive him either Quality or Character, but that 

d not hinder him from diſcharging the Fun- 
tion of an Embaſſador ; becauſe the Queen, 
who knew the Confidence his Maſter repoy'd 
in him, confider'd him as # publick Miniſter, 
and beyond all doubt would not have fail'd to 
have let him enjoy all the Rights and Privile- 
ges of that Character if it had neceſlary. 
This iv what may be done betwixt Princes 
who are in a perfect Amity and good Under- 
ſtanding; but no riſque is to be run of this na- 
ture, with thoſe who are not, and who per- 
would not have for the Perfon, the Con- 


oo roger Pont rat for the Cha- 

In the Year 1646, the Court of Faure ſee- 
ing that the Abbot of St. Nirbolat, tho“ a Per- 
ſon of great Ability, could not overcome the 
rigorous Diſpoſition of Pope Inwocent X. to- 
wards the Barberims, whoſe Reſtoration the 
King was contriving, reſoly'd to ſend thither 
the Duke de Breze with the Character of Em- 


bir Birth entitled bim to. 
kill'd in a Sex-Fight, and the Siege 
10 being rais'd with little Reputation to the 
Arms of France, the Prince would not 

at Rome after that ill Succeſs. He would not 
take upon him the Character of Embaſſador that 
he might not injure that of Prince, but 
yet he had n eſs been one in F de- 
cauſe he had 


to Mari 
Duke of 
which Henry 


and the Prince Da Son of 
| was chief of the Em 
. ſent into | 


the Marriage of his Brother che Duke of len- 
ene 


Fox. I ſhall not ſpea of the Dukes of 
and Chevrenſe , ces of the Houſe of Lö- 
rain, nor of the Duke 4Engonleſme, beciie 
rince Thomas pretended to be'ſometHing more 
than they; but I do not believe that = youn 
Son of the Duke of would put him 
in Competition with à Cardinal L axzgrave"of 
Heſſe which is a Family as illuſtrious, "and at 
as ancient, 2 and yet he 
appear d in the 8 of the Emperor's Em- 
or, at 4 where he held a Rank 
that neither the Princes, nor even the Duke of 
Savoy himſelf, can pretend to. The ſame 


trip may be fad of Cardin Bicks Embeſſador from 4 
France; of the Biſhop of Ofrabearg Prince of 


the Empire, who was r at Mxnſter, 
not from a crown'd Head, but from the EleQto- 


ral College; from whence I conclude, that the 


Character of Embaſſador does not at all dero- 
gate from the Di 


ity of Prince. _ 

A domeſtick Example might have convinc'd 
Prince Thomas of the Truth of this Aſſertion. 
In the Year 1607, the Duke of | 
his Father, defir'd and obtain'd 


ror the Em 


baſſy Extraord 0 x 


inary to Venire, where 


that Republick had with Pope Pan V. The 


the War kindled in Ialy; he ſhould be the frft 
— er — = — thereof; 
the ſecond, t might thereby deſtroy the 
Opinion was had of him, that an alive 
Prince, and an —_— to Idleneſs, he coveted 
nothing but War; the third, becauſe it be- 
hov'd to make the Emperor (who talk d 
of marrying his Daughter) ſenſible that Ambi- 
tion was not his Vice, and that he could ac- 
commodate himſelf to every thing. This Em 
baſſy was — 4 execution, whether becauſe 
the Duke had not wherewith to deftay the Ex- 
pence thereof, or that he was not ſatisfy'd with 
the Honours the Senate had reſoly'd to thew 
him at his Reception; or becauſe the Treaty 
betwixt the —9 and the Nepublick was like 
to be concluded, before he could have enter d 
upon a Negotiation. However it plain! ap- 
pears from hence, that the Duke of 25 


(whoſe Heart was at leaſt as as that 
the Prince his younger Son's) did not 1 
npon this Employ to be in le with his 


. In the Year 1641, the States of the 
United Provinces ſent a ſolemn Einbafly to 
— mga of the Marriage of Prince 
, Son of Prince Frederick 
_ Afﬀer the Marri 
nce William went th 
the Difficalties the Embaſſadors 
| pas bs ls ny oP 
e to his n Was 
ec ve with — a 54 * 
t might perhaps not be from 
ask here, whether the Crane 
alſo publick Miniſters? I dare not declare my 
ſelf in the affirmative; as well becauſe that 
not one of thoſe who write of the publick Righ! 


pats dem in the Number of Miniſters, as 


, Who was 


they were endeavouring to adjuſt the Difference 


Duke faid he had t that »y for three 
Reaſons: "The 1 code roy nc that if 


Was reſblv 3 . 
in Perſon; Ni er 
mighe 


are diffetent. The 
Ls: Proteste 
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Protector is no Embaſſador, becauſe he has not | 
the repreſenting Character; and on the other ſide, 
e cannot be a Miniſter. of the ſecond Order, 
becauſe that e below cod 
nity of Cardinal. . The,Embaſlador enjoys 
Protection of the Law of Nations, and all the 
Privileges that depend on it ; whereas the Car- 
dinal Protector can only have recourſe to the 
Authority, or rather the Interceſſion of that 
Crown whole Intereſt he protects, and cannot 
exempt himſelf from the Pope's Juriſdiction. 
The Embaſſador has a ſet Allowance; the Pro- 
tector has only either Penſions or Benefices. It 
is true, that the Protection of the two firſt 
Crowns, gives a great Authority to the Cardi- 
nals, particularly in the Conclave, where they 
are Heads of Parties; on which account the 
beſt Families in Itah, and ſometimes even the 
Cardinal Nephews themſelves, ſeek after it 
with Warmth and Ambition, tho' they would 
not at the ſame time be conſider'd as publick 
M.iniſters. 

I do not diſtinguiſh between Embaſſadors Or- 
dinary and Extraordinary, becauſe there is no eſ- 
ſential Difference between em. They ought 
all to have the ſame per ſonal Qualifications; 
their Letters of Credence, their Inſtructions , 
their Powers, c. the one as well as the other 
equally enjoy all the Prerogatives of the Law 
of Nations. They are- both Repreſentatives in 
the ſame Degree, and I ſhall ſay nothing of the 
one, that may not alſo be apply'd to the other. 

he Embaſſador repreſents the Perſon of the 
the Prince his Maſter; for which: reaſon the 
Quality of publick eſentative is given him, 
in a Signification which is peculiar to that Cha- 
racer. The Venetiaus give this Quality to thoſe 
of their Magiſtrates, Who, like Proveditores, 
have Command in their Armics, or Provinces; 
and even the Podeſtats, or Governors of their 
Towns, aſſume to themſelves the ſame Quali- 
ty, and cauſe themſelves to be reſpected as ſuch. 
In the beginning of this Century, the Count de 
Vaudemont, ſecond Son to the Duke of Lorraine, 
being arriv'd in Italie, all the Podeſtats made 
him publick Entries, and ſhew'd him, other Ci- 
vilities, but they every where took the upper 
Hand of him; notwithſtanding the Doge did 
him a great deal more honour, than he is us'd 
to ſhew to Embaſſadors. The Repreſentantes 
of the Spariards are quite an other thing, altho'. 
it cannot be deny'd, but that a good Embaſla- 
dor is alſo a great Theatrical : and 
that to be ſucceſsful in his Profeſſion, he ought 
to play the Comedian a little. 

t is not but I'd have him be a Man of Pro- 
bity, and that he ſhonld poſleſs with the true 
Vertue, the Qualities that arc able to form ſo 
agreeable a Mixture of Morality and Politicks, 
Whithout which, a Miniſter makes a very in- 
different Figure among the brighter part of the 

World. But I am not afraid to ſay, (conſider- 
ing the Corruption of the preſent Age) that it 
is not what is abſolutely neceſſary; and that it 
ſuffices, that an ador have a noble Ex- 
terior and a fine Appearance, from whence he 

all draw more notable Advantages than from 
ertue her ſelf, although it be impoſſible to 

conceal long re, Nature has beſtow d, 
gr to amuſe the World with thoſe one has not. 
Wir diſcovers it ſelf preſently ; but it is not ſo 
caſy a matter to penetrate into the true Cauſes 
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cannot always ſati 
ance, but finds himſelf oblig'd on ſome parti 


| 


; 


of Actions, and to find out whether Paſias or 
Vertue be the Spring that gives em Motion; 
and that for this Reaſon, that the one proceed 
ing from the Corruption of Nature, we take 
more pains to conceal the one, than to acquire 
the other. This being a thing ſo, common to 
all Mankind in general, nothing more can be 
requir'd of an Embaſſador, who nevertheleſs 
with outward; Appear- 


cular Occaſions, to be . he ma 
pretend to be at another time. If he has not 

true Foundation of Honour within himſelf, he 
muſt at leaſt counterſeit an honeſt Principle in 
his Exterior, that he may not ſcandalize his 
Character and his Maſter. The Count de Can 
tecroix, the Emperor's Embaſſadot at Venice, 


in the Vear 1606, made a Bawdy-houſe of his 


Houſe: he coyn'd falſe Money: be had at- 
tempted to murder his Wife, tho? the Aſſaſſins 
fail'd in their Undertaking; and he had effeQu- 
ally kill'd his Steward. This gave ſo great a 
Scandal to the Senate, that they complain'd of 
it to the Emperor, and caus'd him to be recall'd. 
All this notwithſtanding, they diſmiſs'd him 
honourably, and made him the uſual Preſent; 
but the Count being apprehenſive, that his Wife 
m ght accompliſn the Stroke he had mifcarry'd 
in, ſtole out of Venice, and left it in the Night, 
without tak ing his leave of any Bok. ROTH 
I ſhall not here take notice of qhoſe Qualities 
that are abſolutely requiſite to an Embaſſador, 
becauſe I deſign em particular Chapters; and yet 
I ſhall not omit ſaying here, that an Embaſſador 
is a uſeleſs Tool, and even dangerous to his 
Maſter, if he has not an incorruptible Fidelity 
towards him, and a Zeal, neither inconſiderate, 
nor ſelf· intereſted; beſides which, he muſt have 
Ability enough, not to be ridiculous in his Sta» 
tion. He ought moreover to have · a perfect 
Knowledge of the Affairs he is to negotiate, 
as well as of the Circumſtances of thoſe Prin- 
ces who have any relation to the Intereſt of his 
Maſter. It is beſides impoſſible, that the Prince 
ſhould be aſſur'd of the Fidelity and Ca city of 
his Miniſter, if he has not given him ſafficient 
Proofs thereof on other Occaſions, of which 
the Maſter uſually.takes notice in his Commiſ- 
ſion, which ſerves to make known the i- 
ty of the one, and the Confidence of the other. 
When I ſay that an Embaſſador tranſacts his 
Maſter's Buſineſs in a Court, or with ſome 
foreign, Power, I on Fe decline the word 
Negotiate. All Miniſters. of the ſecond Order 
are Negotiators, whereas all Embaſſadors are 
not, neither are all Negotiators Ambaſſadors, 
The Embeſſador- of Obedience, and he. who is 
— be a Witneſs to an Oath, for the Obſer 
vation and Execution of a Treaty of Peace, or 
to repreſent his Prince at the Ceremonies of a 
Chriſtening, a Marriage, a Coronation, or 
a Funeral, negotiate nothing; however this 
does not. hinder em from being En 
and indeed they generally receive more 
than they who negotiate; | 


- There are, moreover , Miniſters who have 
neither nor Character, and yet are en- 


titl'd to the Protection of the wg 
The Mar ai Spola, Preſident Ta | 
the other Miniſters, whom the Arch-Duke 4/; 
bert ſent to the Hague, in the Year 1607, to 
treat of a Peace, were not Embaſſaders ; 
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zs ſelf-evident,” by reaſon their Credentials did 
not give em Ch er, They were not 
m the ſame time Miniſters of the ſecond Order 
ither, becauſe they were of too high a Rank 
r an Employ ſo much beneath em; yet they 
receiv'd the ſame Honours which would have 
been paid to the Character of Embaſfador, and 
were reſpected as if they had been fuch. The 

Mareſchal d Eftrades, while he was yet but a 
private Captain, and afterwards Colonel, tho" 
had no politick Qualification, yet he nego- 
tiated Affairs of the higheſt Importance, and 
was conſider' d as a very able and very neceſſa- 
ry Miniſter. 
Doſſat had ſolicited the Affairs of France, a 
long time before Henry IV's Reconciliation ; 
but he was particularly d therewith, only 
after the Duke of Laxemburg had finiſh'd the Bu- 
ſineſs of his Embaſſy: and notwithſtanding he 
had not the Character of Embaſſador, it was no 
hindrance to his executing the Functions there 
of, or n the Rights and Privileges of 
the Character. There was nothing but the pub- 
lick Ceremonies that diſtinguiſh'd him from an 
Embeſſador, at the Audiences, and at the Pope's 
Chapels. He ſays himſelf, that at the Marr! 
of Phil III. King of Spam, and the Arc 
Dutcheſs of Auſtria, the Solemnities whereof 
were celebrated at Ferrara, in the Year 1598; 
the Emperor's, and Venetian Embaſſadors were 
ſtanding near the Pope, the Spaniſþ Embaſſador 
had no Rank, while he, Deſſat, was among the 

Biſhop's Aſſiſtants and adminiſter'd Incenſe to 
the new Queen of Hain. | 

But it is a thing ſomewhat extraordinary, to 
give the Quality of Embaſſador to one who 

s not deſign'd to negotiate; and who cannot, 
for that reaſon, enjoy the Protection of the Lu 
of Nations. Peter, Lord of Moldavia, havin 
render'd himſelf odious to his Subjects, an 
not being very agreeable to the Court at Con- 
flantmople, was driven from his Countrey by the 
Turks, who purſu'd him ſo vigorouſly, that all 
he could do was to fling himſelf into a Caſtle he 
had acquir'd in Travfilvania, where he had ſe- 
cur'd his Wife and his moſt precious Move- 
ables. Here he was beſieg'd by Jobs Zapoli, 
Kiag of Hungary, who forc'd him to ſurren- 
der, but wor Hake Conditions, as rp ef 
to it him to remain in the ſaid le in 
full Liberty. Stephen, who had ſucceeded his 
Brother Peter in 
pell'd himſelf in his turn, made interceſſion to 
Soliman to eaſe him of that Apprehenſion, by 
ning Yo his * the wry; 

ng of Hungary. man requir'd it o 
who at firſt ended he could not abandon 
er having given him his Word to 
the contrary; but finding himſelf preſs'd hard 
he yielded at laſt to the earneſt Solicitations of 
Solrman, and ſent him to Conſtantinop 


le; not as 
a Priſoner, but with the Quality and Retinue 
of an Embaſſad 


| or. Peter was very well receiv'd 
— at the Port; and there — is Actions ſo 

well, that Selma not ng able to ſend him 
back to — ——.— he had inveſted 
Stephen, yet being deſirous to ſpread a good 
Opinion of his Juſtice and Generoſity , gave 
him leave to go and live at Pera, where he al- 
low'd him a L to make and te- 
ceive all ſorts of Viſits. ſome 


time after, Solimas ſent him own 


Moldavia, fearing to be ex- 


Countrey, where he caus'd him to be re- eſtabliſh- 
ed by one of his Baſhas. Peter. may de ſaid to 
| have had the Quality af Embaſſador, and yet 
he was none; neither could he pretend to the 
Protection of the Law of Nations. He had no 
Letters of Credence; nor did Soliman acknow- 
ledge him for a publick Miniſter ; and the Re- 
tinue that accompany'd him, was in effe& but 
an honourable Guard, compos'd of Perſons 
who had Orders to deliver him vp to the Great 


Turk. 
The Quality of adreſs is of à much la- 
ter — og of ador. The word 


Legat is Maſculine, and the ſame Laws that 
prohibit Women the Exerciſe of publick Offi- 
ces, debar em alſo of this Employ, which 
Men of the greateſt Ability have much ado to 
diſcharge worthily. Indeed formerly, when all 
Embeſſes were extraordinary, and laſted no 
longer than was neceſſary for the tranſacting 
the Affairs they had to negotiate, Embaſſadors 
did not take their Wives along with *em; ſo 
that an adreſs was altogether an unheard 
of thing. Margaret of Axſtria, Aunt to the 
Emperor Charles V. Losiſa, Mother of Fan- 
cis I. Eleonora, his Queen; ws Queen of 
Hungary ; and M aret, Dutchels of Alenpom, 
Siſter to the ſame King Francis, have all 

form'd Negotiations and Treaties; but 

they were aſſiſted by able Miniſters, 47 75 


h 
had a Quality much above that of Embaſſadreſs. 
The Marſballeſs of Eucbriam was the fir 7 
and the only one if I miſtake not, that has had 
this Quality annex'd to her own Perſon, and 
ſhe may perhaps be the laſt. When therefore 
I ſhall ſpeak of an Embaſſadreſs, I would be 
underſtood to ſpeak of the Wife of an Embeſ+ 
ſado?, who is the Perſon that makes her enjoy 
the Protection of the Lau of Nations, which is 


unacquainted with the Quality of „ 
The Exghſb Lady, of whom Philip de Commts 
makes ſo delightful a Hiſtory, had neither Chas 
racer nor Quality: But after what he relates 
of the Ability of this Creature, it muſtbe own'd, 
that if ſhe was not an Embaſſadreſs, ſhe knew 
perfeQly well how to dif the Functions 
thereof. The Earl of Warwick was; of all the 
Engliſh Noblemen, he, who had moſt contri- 
buted to the undoing of Henry VI. to the ruin 
of the Houſe of Laxcaſter, and to the ſetting 
up that of Dort in the Perſon of Edward IV. 
e afterwards incurr'd Edward's Diſpleaſure 
irreconcilably ; ſo that not thinking himſelf 
— — ing, in order to 
retire to his Government of Calais; taking with 
him the Duke of Clarence, his Son- in- law, and 
Brother to Edward. The Earl making a Stop 
near the Risbank, Fanclere, his Lieutenant in 
the Government of Calais, who had been plac'd 
there by himſelf, fir'd upon him, and d 
him to put to Sea in order to land in Normans 
. Edward was ſo well pleas'd with Vazclere's 
ing, that he made him Govertior in 
peta Correſpondence with 
la i 

the Earl, he = to diſtruſt him, as well as 
theR Lewss XI. gave to the Exiles.” What 
moſt diſturb'd him, was to ſee his Brother en- 
gag'd in the Party of their common Enemies, 
inſt the Intereſt of their Houſe. To make 
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tence of going to the Earl, on the part of his | Polauders not ſuffering any to reſide wih em 
—— . „ procur'd bet ſelf a Paſſage at willingly. FE 
Calais, and afterwards met with Protection in | In the Month of April 1666, one of the De- 


France. She outwitted Fauclere, and ſo artful- 
ly repreſented to the Duke of Clxrence, that 
certain Ruin would attend bim, if he adher'd 
to the Earl, * 2 Succeſs of Affairs 
might be, (becauſe was going to mar- 
r his youngeſt 8 to the Prince of Wales, - 
Leun VI's Son) that he promilſs'd to declare 
for the King his Brother as ſoon as ever he had 
the leaſt favourable Opportunity, and could do 
it with Succeſs to their mutual Advantage.. Ac- 
cordingly he did ſo, in the firſt Engagement, 
and thereby ſecur'd the Sceptre to his Houſe, 


hich otherwiſe was juſt returning to the 
ouſe of Lancaſter , which by that iage 


was going to reaſcend the Throne. The moſt 
accompliſd Embaſſador could not have done 


More. | 
I ſhall only add to this, — the Embaſſies 
in Ordinary are not of the Appointment of the 
. it being certain, they were 
not ſo much as known two hundred Years a- 
go. There are ill ſeveral Nations that are al- 
together ignorant of em. Europe only admits 
zem; and oy Princes do „* — 
em, would, tis true, ainſt the om, 
but not againſt the Law of 2 There are 
none to be ſeen at the Court of Poland, the 


| ore 


puties of the Nobility ſaid-in the Diet at M ur- 
ſaw, that the French Embaſſador had nothing to 


do there: that he ought to be look'd upon as a 
Spy, or rather as a I raytor ; that it was known 
he had manag'd ſeveral -Intrigues againſt the 
Tranquillity of the State: that the King had no 
need of a Tutor, nor the Crown of foreign 
Counſels: N — ep 15 the a= 
dor was to be ſuſpe becauſe Embaſſadors are 
us d to retire when 714 . 
tration: that it was above a Year that this Was 
in Polaxd, and what he did there was not 
known, nor to what his Preſence was requi- 
ſite: that he ſhould therefore A or change 
his Quality of Embaſſador into that of | Reſident. 
This Gentleman did not explain himſelf well, 
but nevertheleſs he confirms what I advasc'd. 
In the beginning of the Year 1668, the Depu- 
ties of the Provinces made prefling Inſtances 
ten times, that all the Embaſſadors might be 
ſent away; and that a Law might. be made 
which ſhould regulate the time; they ſhould be 
allow'd to ſtay, which the King and the Se- 
nate oppos'd ; but this 9 alſo was 
_ chief Cauſes of the breaking up of 
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hy . + belongs t0 Sovereigns only to ſend Embaſſadors, i 


Have taken notice in the preceeding Chap- 
ter, that there is not a more illuſtrious 
Mark of Soverei than the Right of 
ſending and receiving. Embaſſadors. (hen 
ſome V cars after the Treaty of Verwins, the Arch- 
Duke Albert caus d the firſt Overtures of a Peace 
to be made to the United Provinces ; the States 
(to ſhew that the firſt Article of their Tr 
28 to be the Fg ion 1 of 
eir . ty and Sovereignty) gave the Quali- 
of Em ors, to Fanz 2 and to 

Noe] Carom, who till then had done the Buſi- 
neſs. of the State as Agents: and the two Kings, 
of France and Eng acknowledging in thoſe 
Miniſters the repreſenting Character, own'd at 
the ſame time the Sovereignty of the State that 
ſent em. But while Spain diſputed it with'em, 
aſter the Truce; and that the States were to 
treat with her at Manſter, they found themſelves 
by ſo much the more perplex'd, becauſe they 
knew that the Spaniards would not ſuffer, that 
the Quality of Embaſſador ſhould be clearly 
2 n At 
tit was propos d at xe, to give to theit 
liniſters that, of f Ars 1 to the 
of Sweden, and Plenipatentiaries at Mun- 
and to give them the ſame Charade of 
14 ador in the Powers they were to take 
with to treat 2 oo ons foes 

at the opening of their Negotiation with 
of pain, they ſhould produce that Power, 
where the Quality of 5 #0 the Crown 
of Sweden was cxpreſs'd; but moregver they 


Soi! 


at 


ſhould have an other Power, of which they 
ſhonld make uſe, in caſe the Spaxiard; made a- 
ny Difficulty to acknowledge 'em as Embaſla- 
dors; and then, thoſe of France ſhould be 
alſo oblig'd to be contented with the Quality 
of Plenipotentiaries. D' Avaszx and Servien were 
mightily ſcandaliz'd at this Proceeding, and ſaid, 


eaty | that the Dach were not contented to fill their 


Powers with a Quality which had not been a- 
to, and which the Spaniards would not 
uffer, but would alſo oblige the Miniſters of 
ante to diveſt themſelves of a Character, 
which the King had given em, and under which 
they had been acknowledg'd for above two 
Years. They ſaid, that this was by ſo much 
the more ſtrange, that even the Spaniards did 
not give it themſelves in the Powers they had 
to treat with the Datch; whereas all thoſe, 
with whom the Miniſters of Frauce were oblig 
to negotiate, were Embaſſaders; ſo that it Was 
abſolutely they ſhould alſo have the 
ſame CharaQer. moreover ſaid, that this 
would diſable the King their Maſter from em- 
ploying, for the future, upon 
occaſion of any Treaty with the King of Saia, 
in any place whatever; becauſe the Intereſt of 
France being inſeparable from thoſe of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, be would be always oblig'd to 
follow their Caprice. That als 


Ho Fraxce, an Injury recei d from 
ie ö 


e ch by rejecting this Power, world call 
Severe) in queſts; whereas France ac» - 
4 | | knowledg'd 


* 
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kuowledg'd em as Sovereigns. That the Daveb | the whole State, and canis. dem to be tetelx'd 
. expoſe theniſelves without Ne- with more Honour than nd ever been ſhewy 
ceffity to an inevitable Affrout; by teaſon the to any other Emdaffador. _ 
ard; deing punctually inform'd-of all the | The Reaſbn'that makes this Rip W 
eſdlutions the States-General took, would | ble from Sovereignty, is, that the Prince 
not fail to conteſt the Quality of their Mini- employs an Embaſſader being obtig'd to protect 
ſters, if it were but to ſet that State and Fruuse | him, as well as he to whIhm de is employ'd? 
at variance, and ſo expoſe both the one and | is evident, that the” Miniſter ean hope for th 
the other to the Diſcretion of their common | Protection but from him who has the Right 
Enemies. That the Dutch acted here contrary | the 8 and can reſent an ou which is 
to the Rules of Prudence, in wilfully drawing | done him in the Perſon of his Minister; that 
on themſelves the Refufal of the Spaniards, is to ſay, that thoſe Soy s only, who wi 
who, by obliging them ro revounee abe moſt con- | nnaccountable for their Actions, can emplo 
co Token of Sovereignty, did them a _ Embaſſadors, 'becauſe they are oblig d to pto- 
ice, for which Frace could-not cauſe any Re- tec m. 1 
jon to be made. For if che Hollander: © From whence we muſt conclude, that the 
ould oblige the Miniſters of Face to fe- who are employ'd'by Perſons that are not So- 
nounce the Quality of Embaſſadors, this vo- v $, being neither Embaſſadors nor pu 


luntary Renunciation would not hiuder the | liek Miniſters, ' notwithſtanding they are 8 


King of France from cauſing his Embaſſadors to low 'd the Benefit of the publick Security, yet 
beacknowledg'd in all the Coutts of the World; | they cannot pretend to the Protection of I 
whereas it would be diſputed every where, to | Law of Natrons: The Princes of the Blood: 
the United Provinces, When once they ſhould | and the other Catholick Lords, who after th 
be obliged to blot it out of their Powers. $0 | Death of Henry III. declar'd themſelves for 
that they 3 to riſque nothing, but be con- lawful Heir, ſent the Duke of Laxenimy i 


—_— Dc. 


. 


— 4 


ne 


— © 


tented to take the Quality of Embaſſaders in the | Rome in the Year 1591; burhe was no E 
Powers they ſhould ſhew to the whole Aſſem- | ſador, becauſe he had Ho Letters of Credence 
bly, er Spaniards; for fear the Refuſal | from his Sovereign, rho” at the ſame ime be 
of theſe ſhould draw upon em that of others, took the . with the King's Conſent, 
who till then had own'd 'em for Sovereignus. was not the King that order'd him to negotiat 
No ſtronger Argument can be us'd on this | nor that'ſign'd is InſtruRions; but ſore Lord: 

= 

on 1 

e 


nor that explains it better; for which | of the fame Quality as the Puke, who pray'd 
ſhall py alledge one Example to | him to rar wn © this Commiſſion. 
mak my Poſiti 


good on. Griſons are thoſe dinal Jeyenſe, and the Baron of Sevecy, wh 
People of the Alps whom the Komany call went u rh in the behalf of the 
R Mini 


| Rheti. They are diſtinguiſh'd into three Con- | were not Etmbaſſadors nor public 
federacies, or Communities, and the moſt eon neither , but only Depuries of a criminal 
ſderable (which is call'dthe Greyoqgue) gives | very os Futon, which tad fa itſelf 
its Name to the other two, of which the one wk e State 'againſt the Royal Au q 
is call'd the Leagne of the ten Furiſuiftions ,' and | which alone could name and confiitute publi 
the other the League of the Houſe of "God. The | Miniſters. | For eats the incomparable 
Inhabitants of the Yalzeline, who are ſubjec to | de Groot makes this Poſition, when in 
the Griſons, rebell'd in the Year 1620; and ha- State there are two FaQions or Parties, who 
ving_call'd to their Afſitance the Arch-Duke | Power is almoſt equal, the Minifters both of 
of Tirol and the Duke of Feria, Governor of | the one and the other ought y to enjoy 
Milan, the Griſons found themſelves ſo incom- | the Protection of the Law of Nations , one 
moded by the Arms of their Nei , that would think chat ſhoutd extend 90 farther than 
they ſent to Milan to defire Puſſports for the | to the Commerce the two Parties ms bare, . 
Deputies, who were to repair thither to | For the 
tiate a Peace. This was granted tc; tap Bravery and perſonal Merit of IV, the 
when their Embaſſadors or Deputies came there, | Party of the e was beyori on 
$, yet nei 
of the ten Juriſdictions. He ſaid that | the Pope, nor the King of 92 who Far 
that (which formerly made part of the 
i publick Miniſters. It is true that 
in the Conferen | 


each with the other. Had it not been 
-f : 
the Governor would not admit of thoſe of the | more confiderable than the Kin 
ed the Catholick Zealots, ever confider'd 
Demeſhe of the Houſe of Aaſtria) having been | Deputles as * wn 
A N * | 
- their Secu 


ſworn Fidelity, he could no longer confider 
n off Member, wich bei, 
become ſubject to the Arch-Dahe, hed no wore 


Regbt of og. 


tember 1642; but as ſooh 1 be had 
Apis ce, Befwet, * was Tre on ah 
fenced ts hs ee being but a 

; without a Soul, in the Abſence, . and w 
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of the Kingdom, without the Permiſſion of its 
dereien. Strickland ſeeing that the States- 


Sovereign. | 
General (to whom he had ſent his Letters of 


Credence) return'd him no Meſſage, went one 
Day into one of their Ante-rooms and deman- 
ded. Audience. They ſent him word by two 
Deputies, that his Letter of Credence not be- 
ing yet tranſlated out of Exgliſb, the States de- 
fir'd him to conſider if it might not be proper 
for him to give in his Propoſals in Writing, 
that they might be tranſlated at the ſame time: 
But he made anſwer, That he had Orders to 
deliver em by word of Mouth, and that if they 
delay'd giving him Audience that Day he would 
take it as a Refuſal,” and would conſider what 
was proper for him to do. This Reſolution 
oblig'd the States to ſend him a Deputy of each 
Province, to whom he laid open his Commiſ- 
fion, and left with em his Propoſals in Wri- 
ting; however he had no publick Audience, 
notwithſtanding the Deputies of the Province 
of Holland ask d it with as much warmth as 
himſelf. The States-General came to ſome 
Reſolutions upon his Memorial, and aſſur d 
him they would always obſerve an exact Neu- 
trality between the King and the Parliament. 
An Expreſſion that gives to underſtand, that 
the States acknowl * that there were two 
Parties form'd in Exgland, and that, for parti- 
cular Reaſons, (which cannot be unknown) 
they had more Conſideration for the one than 
the other. They gave ſufficient Teſtimony 
thereof the ſecond Voyage the ſame Strickland 
made to the Hague, immediately after the Death 
of the late King , which had not remov'd the 
Difficulties of his Admifſion. Doriſlaus, his 
Colleague, had been murther'd there; ſo that 
Strickland, not thinking himſelf ſafe, made preſ- 
ſing Inſtances to be admitted and diſpatch'd. 
The Deputies of Holland ſeconded his Inſtan- 
ces, and continually repreſented, that Audience 
could not be refus'd him without breaking the 
Neutrality, which the States had promis'd to 


| preſerve inviolably. But all theſe good Offi- 


ces were of no uſe, for the Deputies of the ſix 
other Provinces declar'd, They could come to 
no Reſolution in an Affair of this nature, with- 
out the-expreſs Order of their Principals, who 
did not explain themſelves upon the Matter: 
Inſomuch that Strickland (who wis in conti- 
dem which had happen'd to Dariſiasr) ſeeing 
ent whic appen'd to Dori eein 
the Obſtinacy of the ſix Provinces, back'd - 
the Authority of the Prince of Orange, was in- 
vincible, went back to Exglaxd. This Pro- 
ceeding of theirs was the more ſurprizing, be- 
cauſe the State had an Embaſſador with the 
ſame Parliament, whoſe Miniſter they treated 
ſo unworthily, and which not wanting the 
means to reſent it, ſoon reveng'd it ſelf ſo 
cruelly, that there was all the Keaſon in the 
World to t of the little Regard had been 
ſhewn to a Power, which made a great part 
of Europe tremble. 


In the Year 1 Hugh de B who was 
2 dy the Bebe, vn at Braſ- | 


ſells, ſollicited a from the States-Gene- 
ral to come to the Hague; being refus d it, his 
Sollicitor defir'd one from the Council of State, 
which deing ignorant of what had paſs'd in the 
Aſſe . the States-General order d him 
one. The States being very much ſurpris'd to 


— — 


: 
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| EleRors and the Princes of Ge: 


ſee the Memorial of a Man, to whom they 
had refus'd leave to enter into the Countrey, 
caus'd it to be return'd him, with his Letters, 
of Credence which he had deliver'd in with it, 
and order'd him to depart the Countrey in four 
Days. [Thoſe Catholicks had declar” inſt 
the Parliament, but they had given the Dire- 
ction of their Affairs to the Archbiſhop of Fer- 


mo, the Pope's Nuncio; ſo that although the 
King approv'd of their Intention, yet he did 


not dare countenance their Proceedings. They 
were Rebels whom the Law of Nations does 
not protect, and whoſe Emiſſaries do not de- 


ſerve the Denomination of Miniſters, neither 


are they ſo in effect. 1 551 2815 
In making the Right of Embaſly inoperable, 
from Sovereignty, we may form two Theſes, 


the Truth of which we muſt examine in this 


Chapter; whether all Sovereigns have it, and 
8 the other fide, whether all thoſe who are not 
vereigns have no Pretence to it, As for the 
firſt part, I think I may ſay, that except the 
any, of whom, 
we ſhall ſpeak in the fourth Chapter, there is 
no Sovereign but who has that Right, and en- 
joys the ſame. _ The Pope ſends his Legates e- 
very where, and has his Nuncios almoſt in all 
the Catholick Courts of Europe; in Hauce, in 
* in Portugal, at Vienna, Venice, Tarin, 
aples; and ſometimes Nuncios or Internun- 
cios in Poland, at Bruſſells, at Cologn and elſe- 
where. They have no Function of 'Eccleſia- 
aſtical Juriſdiction in Frexce, but almoſt ev 
where elſe. He alſo ſends Biſhops, of thoſe 


who are call'd in partibus inſidelium, into the 


Provinces of Catholick Princes, and Prote- 
ſtants, but they are properly ſpeaking but Vi- 
cars; and their Function being merely ſpiritual, 
they cannot be confider'd as publick Miniſters, 
nor enjoy the Protection of the Lew f Nati 
out, tho they are allow d the publick ty 
in thoſe Places where ey bevy Admittance. 
The Emperor has his Embaſſadors in Ordi- 
nary only at Rome and at Madrid; he onl 
ſends Miniſters of the ſecond Order to 
all the other Courts, altho' he ſends ſometimes 
Extraordinary Embaſſadors to Conſtanti 
into Poland, to Venice, and elſewhere. 
5 King — er, has his Embaſſadors in 
rdinary at antinople, at Rome | 
London, Lisbon, Venice, Turin, 3 
at Solexrre: At Vienna he has only a iniſter of 
the ſecond Order, becauſe the Spauiſb Embaſla- 
dor has there the Precedency. He has no Mi- 
. bt Ordinary at the Lunt of Stockbolms , 
and o en, not in Po but he ſends 
thither 1 960 when Affairs require it; 
as well as to the confederated Gri/oxs, and to the 
Princes of Germany and Italy. 1 
The Embaſſies of Spain are to Rome, to Pa- 
ris, London, Lisbon, Vienna, Venice, and to the 
Swiſs Cartons. As for the Northern Kings ſhe. 
does as France does, ſending Embaſſadors or 
Miniſters Extraordinary, as Occaſion requires. 
Since the Peace of 8 there has been 
two in Ordi from Spain at 
the Hagze; but in Cn that 838 
gon weary of entertaining one at Madrid, and 
= A Nef aid de r — 
er min! d at elle w ernor 
of the Low Countreys, the King has he 


Sy 


fit to fill that Poſt with a Miniſter of the fe- 
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cond Order, who, in his Quality of Envoy, 
diſcharges the Fun ions „der wit 
' as much Sufficiency and Splendor as his Pre- 
I be Crown of England has its Embaſſadors 
in all the I have nam'd, ex Vie 
erna and Venice, whither it ſends only — 
dinaries. It has one at the Pott for the Secu- 
rity of the Commerce, which its Subjects for- 
merly ed on under the Banner of Rune. 
It is but of late Vears that it has one in Hob 
land. After that in the Year 1585 Queen El- 
2abeth had ſent the Earl of Leiceſfer to the U- 
nited Provinces, to command their Armies; 
the States permitted her Miniſter to aſſiſt at 
the Council of State, by reaſon that the Queen 
(who had her Garriſons in the Brill, at 
Ng, and in the Fort of Remmekex, for the bet- 
tet Security of being reimburs'd thoſe: Sums 
which ſhe had advanc'd 'em) thought vo _ 
e 


bare and diſengag' | 
| ſtanding in the 1 626 OR yo 
ſucceed Dudley Carletow in in Hol- 
land, they gave King Charles to underſt 
that his E ador ſhould be always receiv? 
with the Reſpe& which was due to his Chara- 
Rer, but they could not ſuffer him to have a 
Seat in their Council of State; becauſe the 
Reaſons, for which this Advantage had been 

ted to the Miniſter of Queen Elizabeth, 

being ceas'd, they could admit-there for 
the future any the King ſhould ſend. That 
they had declin'd offering any Affront to Carle- 
ton, by cauſing him to quit a Poſt he was in 
Folleflon of, 1 they knew the King in- 
tended to recall him in a little time, but that 
they could not ſuffer his Succeſſor to fill the 
ſame, The Exglf were very much offended 
hereat, and accus'd the State of Ingratitude, 
but nevertheleſs they were forc'd to acquieſce, 
and all the Reſentment they ſhew'd, was, that 
from that time they ſent no more ors 
to the Horns, but onlya Miniſter of the ſecond 
Order; till Sir Millan Temple having in the 
Year 1668 concluded the tripple Alliance, the 
King made him refide at the in the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador in Ordinary, and in the 
' Year 1674 he ſent him back thither as an Ex- 
traordinary. | 

The Republick of Venice has its Embaſſadort 
in Ordinary, to the beſt of my Knowledge, 
only at Rome, Vienna, Paris, in Spain, at 
Conſtantinople, obſery ing generally this Order ; 
Ly he that _ the — Ao paſſes 

to Spain, or elſe vice verſa Put of Spain into 
France , and from thence/to Views; from 
whence, after his limited time of Service, he 
is employ'd at Rome. She has no Embaſſador 
in Ordihary with the Duke of Savoy, for. ma- 
ny Reaſons, which I ſhall take notice of elſe- 
der 4 that 17 1. ad near the Empe- 
ror e Quality of Gr e, at leaſt it is 
given him in his Letters of Credence; 
other Embaſſadors have that of 
firma. The Embaſly of Cos 


1-niſters of the ſecond 


that ence, after they had reimburs'd King 
d their Towns, — 


* 
rr — 


of Einbaſſador, he perfotins alſo the Function 


Venetians, but alſo between all thoſe who traf- 
fick thereunder the Banner of St. Mart; and 
he is not oblig'd to give an Account of the 
Money that he is entruſted with, to be diſtri- 


of Conful and of Judge, not only between the 


bated among the Miniſters of that Court, who 
| are the moſt ſelf-intereſted and moſt avaricious 
in the whole World. So that it is reckon'd 


that the Baily may, during his three Years Ser- 
vice, get clear to himſelf above one hundred 
thouſand Crowns, all Charges deftay'd. This 
Republick alſo ſends ſometimes Embaſſadors 


| into England, and to the Swift Came; but it 


rarely, and only upon extraordinary 
Occaſions. The alſo frequently employs Mi- 


from amongſt her Citizens, and ſeldom from 
the Nobles. She ever apply'd her ſelf to the 
making and maintaining Peace between the o- 
ther Princes of ; as well becauſe her 
Preſervation depends in 2 meaſure on the 
1 of Cbriſtendum incipally on that 
Italy, 'as becauſe the Tur , who is the moſt 
powerful and moſt to be dreaded of all her 
ies, always makes his Advantage of the 
eg nx of — — Cn _ would 
lingly therefore have trength ſo equal- 
ly ballane'd, that ſhe might have no reaſon to 
be uneaſy on that account, and that their Wars 
may not invite the Turi to extend his Frontiers 
on the ſide of Europe, and eſpecially in their 
3 | bc 
ormerly there was a very good Correſpon- 
dence between the Republick of Yenice and the 


States of the United Provinces, by reafon of 


the common Intereſt both the one and the o- 
ther — * oppoſe that of 8 great Pow- 
ers, which might oppreſs other, and 
that means ef an univerſal Mon 24 
Chriſtendom. The ſame Intereſt ſubfiſts tif; 
however all that the Republick of Venice does 
is to contribute its 
fers 2 Mediation — U — 7 ＋ ! Yd 
ces, by © e the Arms of 
France 22 have Or how afraid ro draw 
upon themſelves all the Strength of that terrible 
Power, which very much approv'd of their 
Sentiments, when the Arms of the Houſe of 
Auſtria were more formidable, and its Inten- 
tions more dangerous than they are at preſent. 
It is true, the States had a particular Intereſt 
to keep the Arms of Fraxce at a Diſtance from 
their Frontiers, and to prevent the Conqueſt'of 
Germany, | ſince that of the Low Coun 
would have follow'd as a neceſſary Con 
ce: But it is alſo true, that as well on 
this Occaſion, as on many others, the YVentrs- 
ax; have made uſe only of 1 and Nego- 


tiation, ſo long as the foreign Forces did not 


approach Italy, and did not paſs the Alps” This 
ou Co ence was cultivated for many 
ears by the Embaſſadors' in Ordinary, who 


were on the part of the two Republicks, at Ve- 
wice and the „till this was 


interrupted within near theſe forry Years. The 


| YVenetians had is'd to pay yearly to the 


Hallanders certain Subſidies, but perceiving that 
this remote Friendſhip was either of no Uſe, 
or at leaſt not very 


„Which the takes 


good Wiſhes, and its Of- 
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Inſomuch that theſe, finding it was || their Penſions, and pays the Soldiers in Fance 

— See en e dae, n 80 . is not acknowledg'd as a publick Miniſter, be- 

Mm to ſupply. the Place of-Willign, ge ire Lord || cauſe; he has neither Quality nor Character, nor 

of Ofleruet, who, upon the Concluſion of || is not maintain'd by the Catom, but by the Of- 

his Embaſly at Fenice in the Year 1638, —9 Hcers of the Troops that are in the King's Ser- 
eceale 


ſucceeded to that of. France, after the iſe vice. The Penſions which the: King of Spain 
of es 30 9p of L Wy : The V enetian yu to. ſome of the Catholick . on the 
Embaſſador from time to time made prefling || Score of the Alliance he has with dem, as Duke 


Inſtances that they would ſend a Sueceſſor to the of Milan, are not ſo conſiderable as to require 


Lord of 1 ick, but receiving no other An- ea publick Miniſter to ſollicit the Payment 
{wer than Reproaches of the little Care was taken || thereof. The Advantages they gain'd in the 
at Venice to execute Treaties, he caus'd hun | Battels they gave to Charles the laſt Duke of 
ſelf to be alſo recall'd;; ſince which time, there Burgundy, and the — orgy they made into 
has been no Venetian Miniſter at the Hague, Italy, for and nſt e, in the Reigns of 
nor Durch Embaſſador at Venice. It has been Charles VIII, Lewis XII, and of Fraxcis 1, pro- 


more than once propos d, and even reſaly'd | 
upon in the An of the States - General 5 
to renew this good Underſtanding, and to 
ſend a Miniſter to Venice: But foraſmuch as 
the Intereſt of thoſe who were to be employ d | 
was more conſider'd than that of the State, 
this Thought was ſoon laid aſide after their 
Death, and no farther mention has been made | 
of it theſe many Years. N 

be States of the United Provinces have Em- | 
baſſadors in Ordinary but in Frauce and in Exg- 
land, where they have always had em, ever 
ſince they have been acknowledg'd as Soye- 
reigns, till the laſt Rupture. Formerly they had 
alſo oue at Venice, as I before took notice, but 
they did not think it adviſable to continue that 
Cuſtom, becauſe the Honour of the Repub- 
lick's Alliance being deſtitute of all other Uti- 
lity; they did not think themſelves obliged. to 


cur'd”em ſuch a high Reputation of Valour, 
that Princes thought themſelves odlig d to mins 
and even buy their Friendſhipand Alliance. They 
have maintain'd themſelves in this Acquiſition e- 
ver ſince that Time, and receive Embaſſadors a 
home, without ſending any abroad, unleſs it 
upon very extraordinary Occaſions, We may 
add, that all the Canons have not the ſame In- 
tereſts nor the ſame Alliances, a thing the States 
of the United Provinces have, which are link c 
to r much ſtricter, and indeed inſepa- 
able Band; whereas the Canton being divided 
on the point of bauten which is the moſt 
important and moſt erous of all, ſome- 
times take Arms one àgainſt the other; which 
has not yet been ſeen amongſt the United Pro- 
vinces, as it is very probable it never will. 
Moreover there are ſome Cartons, who, out of 
their Territories, have Subjects who do not 


purchaſe it. I here ſpeak of the cuſtomary and | acknowledge theother Allies in any thing what- 
regulated Embaſſies. It is not long ſince they | ever; which is not to be obſery'd among the 
had an Embaſſador in Ordinary at and | United Provinces, who jointly and undivided- 


another at Szockbolm ; but it may be ſaid, that 
thoſe Employs were only beſtow'd for perſo- 
nal and particular Conliderations. Cornelius 
Haga has likewiſe had the Quality of Embaſſa- 
dur, or Orator at the Court of the Great Turk; 
but as well he, as the others were ſucceeded 
by Miniſters of the ſecond Order. The States 
of Holland have a right to preſent to the States 
General the Perſon they would have nam'd to 
the Embaſly of Fraxce, and the States of Zega- 
land have the ſame Advantage, with reference 
to him that is deine for the Embaſſy of Eng: 
land, by reaſon of the Commerce wherein theſe 
two Provinces are principally concern'd. Hol- 
| land again has a right to preſent one of their 
Province to all the Embaſſies Extraordinary that 
are compos'd of two or three Perſons. In the 
Year 1660, the States-General „ qr three 
' ſolemn Embaſſies, cach of which was com- 
pos'd of three Embaſladors , to deliver their 
Compliments at Paris and upon the 
Pirevean Peace and the Marriage; and at Lan- 
don on account of the Reſtoration of the Kin 
of Great Britain; and Holland which bad nam 
two to each of the firſt, nam's one alſo to the 
| laſt. They have only Miniſters of the ſecond 
Order in moſt of the other Courts, becauſe 
the Funds og ry every Year, for this kind 
of Expence, being regulated, they are oblig'd 
to husband it, that they may not waſt them- 
— in Charges that are not abſolutely ne- 
cenary. . 
The Swiſs Cantons have no Embaſſadors nor 
Miniſters reſiding, or Ordinary, at Rome, in 
France, Spain, or elſewhere. that ſollicits 
l | 


ly poſſeſs whatever their common Arms have 
conguer'd or united to the State. The Cantors 
have no particular Funds, neither for Embaſ- 
ſies nor for the other Expences of that Nature, 
but when the Cantons ſend an Embaſſy any 
where, they each of dem name a certain Num- 
ber Gi 7 and pay em. N 

t 1 have now of the Canton: 
be ſaid of the bree Leagues of the Grifons. 
They form alſo a Sovereign State, which makes 
it ſelf be acknowledg'd as ſuch, and is pr 
conſiderable, as well on the account of che Al. 
liance they have with the Swiſe Cartons as bg- 
cauſe being Maſters of the prineipal Paſſes 
that make the Communication of Germany an 
Italy . France, Spain, and the Republick of Ve- 
nice have judg'd, that the Friendſhip of theſe 
People was neceſſary to em, and accordingly 
have been chary of it on ſeveral Occaſions. 12 


reference to 
dee = they govern themſelves as 
| ublicks of Genoa, Lucca, ard Raguſa 
have no Emballadors in Orillvary' neither, in 
= ns png Eayope, — t that of Ge- 
ometimes Mini 
— 4 ay Ga in Taj * 
Excepting the Duke of Savoy, who i 
Ordinary Eimbaſſadors at Rome, at Pin o_ 
at Madrid, the other Princes of 1tal employ. 
there only Miniſters of the ſecond Order; as 
alſo at Venice, where the Duke of $ has not 
a regular and continual Commerce, but only 


by Intervals, as it ſhall be ſaid elſewhere. The 


cat Duke of T; 
ws, — of Tuſcauy, the Dukes of Mantua, 


va, cauſe-their Embaſſadors 


to 
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to be acknowledg d in the ñrſt Courts: of E 


are not only Sov s, but are ſo 
_ abſolute, and reign after ſo arbitrurya manner, 
that there is no erence: between their Sub- 
zjects and Slaves. They alfoſcmd their:Eindaſſa- 
dors, and other Miniſters, to other Princes, dut 
they do not let em reſide there. ——— | 
days, « There is e 
1 Embaſſadors than in 9 
© becauſe: oy tay with the growl Str th \Ho- 
140 nour, they may with the! 
— — — we! 
us; 24 altho' the 


„ on their Intrigues and 
ſometimes very 
#6 e, to whom Embaſſadors are ſent, ' re- 
& ceives the Honour of em, yet he that em- 
2 them caps all the Benefit of dem. But 
arks have quite different Politicks. Tne 
Port receives the Miniſters of all the other Prin- 
Ses, and values it ſelf for the Honour, flatter- 
ing it ſelf, that it is a kind of — tint 4s | 
done it, "while the ſends: none e other 
Courts, vrhere ſhe ſents only Chiaoss, which ＋ 
not reſide there. The Chriſtian Princes on their 
fide, have their Miniſters at Cof , but 
only for the Advantage they find = 
in reference to the Commerce of their 8 
ny ome g the Republick of Venice, who 
ereſt to negotiate, is oblig d to 
— the Friendſhip of that Court. The 
Txrks do not ſuffer an Embaſſador to depart , 
till he is reliev'd by his r + promiſes 


one ſhall come v 

Embaſſador oo axce, Having fix*d'his De- 
1 leaving Conſtautiuople, the Divan gave 
ders to the —— (who is the fitſt Vi- 
fier's Lientenant) to * his embarking, till 
he had caug'd a to be ſent to reſide 
in his ſtead. The Ships which he had provi 
ded for his Tranſportation, were come within 
t of the Town, over againſt the Serap/io; ſo 
that nothing hindring his Embarcation, he run 
the Riſque of it: but he was hardly ready to 
fail, when the Wind, which blew very hard, 
ſo entangl'd the Admiral (in which he was) in 
the Sails of another Ship, that it was impoſſi- 
ble for him to purſue his ( ourſe: by this means 
| the Caimacas had ſufficient time to give Orders 
to the C. of the Dardayells to oppoſe his 
Paſſage. French were ſeix d, andthe 
Embaſſador was order d to repair to the Court, 
which was then at Adrianople, to give an ac- 
count- of his clandeſtine Retreat, an to rel} the 
— why the King his Maſter, had ſent fo 
powerful a to the Vewerians n 

The Czer entertains no regular Correſpon 

dence with other Princes, nor any Orginar 
Miniſters in their Courts; bur Do 
ſengs thither Extraordinarys, with ſuch limi- 
ted InſtraQions , that they are not allow'd to 


F upon pain of 
The have ſome Co 
w England, and with the United Provinces, 


on the account of Traffick, wherein the C 
himſelf has a good Share. The have hereto- 
fore had great Differences with Poland and the 
Swede, concerning Livonia; but at prefent the 
Maſcevites and the Polanders ſeem to have ſume 
common Intereſt, becauſe the Turi and Tar- 
tar, are Enemies to both; and that Poland can- 


not de loſt, but Maſcovy mult alſo be undone. 


bu do not there any Ordinurier. 
the — of Needed he Deer al 


| 


| 
| 


I 


en — \ 

that is « is inepurb From nA. . 5 

DOIN Son-to Charles VII and ſome 

Princes of the Blood, ſent their Embaſladors to 
the Aſſembly that was holding at Arras in 
Yearzq435. In the Year 1448, thefameKing i 
a ſolemn Embaſſy to Rome, to endeavour to 


Schiſm, that div 
A ided the Church un 


V. aud Fair V. 
Prinoe of the Rood ee 0 l 


ſadors ulſo; andthe Danpbis ſent thither on his 
part, the Archbiſhop of , the Biſhop of 

St. ani, the Lord of Malcom, and bebe 
. But theſe are things that are 'out of 


date, Kings not communicating tie Right, ne nel- 


ther to their Sons, nor Brot 


one of the Flowen of their Crown, and 
4 Monarchical Stute, none biit the M hat 
himſelfis Sovereign, Wthe ret are aged 4 
what Quality ſoever they be. There is no 
Prince that is not Sovereign, or that is not 

ſrom a Sovereign Houſe, altho he be not a 
vereign himſelf; but this 8 of Prince, 
without * does not im the 8 


ee 
an 

er, Levin, altho? they are Strang gers, 815. 

the , as well Se, other Lords, who take 


Prin on acco 
— ed * unt of Dombes, 


, &c. IIA 
— concerning the 5 of the Motte 


of Boson de ba Torr, who within ſome Yeats, 

are acknowledg'd for in France, Fre 
withſtanding they are not any longer in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Territory of Sedgy, of which Sir 
pretended to be Sovereigns. The late M 


felle de Boitillon, who d 2 'd, roy oY 
come ſo' firatiged 7 | the Score of this 
Principal per the d ryan ce 5. 
that her Sifter, (who was dt the Duke 
de la Tribal, whoſe is one of the 


moſt illoſtrious, and beſt ally'd in all the King: 
dom) had marry'd beneath herſelf ; thoꝰ ir 
known, that the ſame os Dike de la aan, 
being at Roan in the Year 1617, in the Aﬀeni. 
bly oy the Notables, oblig' d the Duke of Bon 
tow to quit the Bench of Dukes and Peers, to 
take place among the Marthals of Fraxce. The 
Marſhal de Tarexe had the Quatity of Prince 
bur in the Year 1652, becauſe, having left the 
Party of the Prince of Conde, Cardinal Maza- 
2 had occaſion for his Head and his 
1 — diſturbance of the Kingdom. It 
ch Princes as theſe that have the Rig 
„ ho more t ler 
wh, * ing of Spain makes in 1 prof. Sow 
greys, and purtitntarly in the Kingdom of N.. 
es and Sicily, where there are Princes that are 
=O 
e Cardinals pret the ley 
with — and to take place of all e 
e 


mall have occafion ro 
ET 


ander S Kare Lal 

ce here, that Cardinals have no 

x 5 5 
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vantage over Princes, that that 
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R and bis FoxcTrONs.* * 


— etna 
ſedec had over Abraham z and that whatevesPre- | 
rogatives have been annex d to their ity, 
they have not the Right of . - 
was firſt 


dors. Cardinal Francis Barbarin ( 


Miniſter under the Pontificate of Urban VIII. 


his Unkle) employ'd ſeyeral Perſons near the 


late Queen of England, Henrietta of France; 

who * the Quali of Agents, did all that 

a Miniſter from the could have done, 

for the Promotion of the Roman Catholick Re- 

ligion. 

a fie ſent thither, in the Vear 1639, Count 

Charles Roſſetti, who has ſince been Nuncio at 

Cologn, and made Cardinal; he was not con- 

tented to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to obtain 

Liberty of Conſcience, and the Exerciſe of their 

Religion, for the Roman Catholicks; but at- 

tempted alſo to change the predominant Reli- 

gion in the Perſon of the King. He, who writ 

the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, upon very good 

Memoirs, ſays, that the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury himſelf was much inclin'd thereto, and 
reſolv'd to follow Koſſerti to Rome, if Cardi- 

nal Barberin would have enſur'd him a Penſi- 
on of eight and forty thouſand Livres. The 


People of London, coming to underſtand Raſſer- 
ti's Intrigues, attack'd him in his Houſe; from 
whence he ſav'd himſelf at the 8 ; 


de Medicis, who was in . 
The Parliament caus'd him to be ſought for 


there, and oblig'd him to leave the Kingdom, 
and retire to Flander . c 


s. He was no publick 
Miniſter, ſince he had no Character, nor Lez- 
ters of Credence from the Pope; ſo that he was 

at moſt but the Agent of a Cardinal, who 

could give him neither the one nor the other: 
for which Reaſon he could not enjoy the Pro- 
tection of the Law of Nations, but to the extent 
of the Queen's Power : But neither the Parli- 
ament nor the Loxdoxers violated the ſaid Law, 
in the Perſon of a Man, who having no Cha- 
raQer, nor being acknowledg'd for a publick 

Miniſter, diſturb'd the Tranquillity of the State, 
by endeavouring to introduce a new Religion, 
contrary to the Laws of the Kingdom. 

It is certain, that Subjects, are ſo far from 
having a Right to ſend Embaſſadors to their 
own Prince, that they cannot, without a Crime, 
make a Deputation to a foreign Prince, with- 
out the ſpecial Permiſſion of their Sovereign. 
They who do it, let the Pretext be what it 
will, are guilty of Rebellion, and High Trea- 
ſon. The Deputies, whom the Subjects em- 

loy to their Sovereign, as they addreſs them- 

Fives to him, only by the way of Remonſtran- 

ces and Supplications, cannot aſſume the Qua- 
lity of publick Miniſters, nor lay any Claim to 
the Protection of the Law of Nations; even not 

in thoſe Countreys, which being govern'd after 
the Form of States, ſeem in ſome meaſure to 
ſhare the Sovereigny with their Prince. Moſt 
of the Provinces of the Low Countreys, had 
ſuch illuſtrious Privileges, that they were with- 

ina very ſmall matter of enjoying an entire Li- 

berty. At the beginning of the Troubles, which- 

1 in a Civil- War of fourſcore Years, 

the States ſent into Spain the «is of Ber- 

gen-op-zoom, and the Baron de Montigny, to 
endeavour to make Philip II. reliſh the means, 
which might be of uſe, to prevent the Diſor- 


ders, that threaten'd the State with all the Mis- 


fortunes which have befallen it ſince. It muſt 


not doubted, but the 
lent Death, as well as the 


be own'd, they were very ill treated, and it i 
nis dy'd there a vio- 
n, who reſign d 
his Life in the hands of the n. It can- 
not be deny d neither, that it was an In- 
ſtance of barbarous Cruelty, and an Effect of 
Philip's anxious, reſtleſs and 


— Temper; 
who, two Years after, did not ſcruple to ſa- 


crifice his only Son, to his Ambition and Jea- 
louſy; but then again, it would be wrong to 


| ſay, that the Law of Nations was violated in 
the Death of 


thoſe two Hlemiſb Lords; becauſe 
they were not inveſted with a Character, that 
could ſhelter them from the Severity of the Laws, 
and of Fuſtice, tho* they who have the Admini- 
ſtration of it, do not always ſtriftly keep up 
to it. 
Their Principals could not be conſider'd as 
Sovereigns, by that Prince, who was himſelf 
Sovereign of the one, as well as of the other, 
notwithſtanding the Privileges and Immunities, 
which the Provinces enjoy'd, came very near 
an entire Liberty. Theſe Deputies were indeed 
ublick Perſons, but they were not publick 
iniſters, and therefore could not pretend to 
the Protection of the Law of Nations, but onl 
to the Enjoyment of the Effect of their Privi- 
leges, which might be ſaid to ſcreen em from 
the Rigour of an unproportionate Juſtice, but 
* * that * Cruelty and T * 
olt of the Provinces of the Low Countreys 
having in the Year 1581, = off the Yoke of 
a Domination, which they ſaid was foreign, 
offer'd it in part to the Duke of Alexgon 


- who 
dying in the Year 1584, and Wilkam, Prince 


of Orange, being kill'd the ſame Year, they ſent 
their Deputies to Fraxce, and offer'd the Sove- 
reignty of their Countrey to King Henry III. He 
was a timorous Prince, and was ſo lex'd 
with the League, that not daring to ſuffer the 
Deputies to come to Paris, he caus'd em to 
ſtay at Roan, whither he diſpatch'd Bra/ard, his 
Secretary of State, to em; who being inform'd 
of their Intention, made his Report of it, and 
acquainted them alſo with the King's; which 
was quite contrary to that of the States ; who 
were ſo inconſiderable at that time, that Bra- 
lard was not ſo much as provided with a Les- 
ter of Credence to the Deputies. | 

In the beginning of the Year 1585, the States 
of Brabant, of Gaelders, Flanders, alla Zee- 
land, Utrecht, of Friſe, and of Meckles, ſent 
thither again fifteen Perſons of Quality, who 
beſides their general Commiſſion, had alſo a 
particular one from each Province. 

Henry III. who began to be undeceiv'd in the 
falſe Zeal, and evil Intentions of the Leaguers 
look'd every where about him forSupport againſt 
their abominable Undertakings. He therefore 
order'd the Deputies to come to Paris, after he 
had made them ſtay a Fortnight at Sexlis. y 
had Audience of the King, and of the Queen- 
Mother, and had ſeveral Conferences with the 
Miniſters : They were alſo invited to the pub- 
lick Diverſions, where they had an honoura- 
ble Seat ; and among the reſt, to the Ceremo- 
nies of the Order of the Garter, which Queen 
Elizabeth —— at that ons 8 mg — * 5 
v e woul ve ſucc 
the Ki had —.— neceſſitated, to give all 
his Application to the Affairs of his Kingdom, 


| and to employ his whole Strength againſt the 
- Houſe 
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| nor a 
* Character to their Miniſters; fo 
that it may be ſaid with ſome certainty, that 
they did not put on their Hats, when they had 
Audience of a Prince who underſtood: himfelf, 
and knew very well how to aſſert what was 
his due. They were publick Miniſters, becauſe 
that notwithſtanding the States were not then 
acknowledg'd for Sovereigns, yet nevertheleſs 
they were 10 in effect, ſince they had no Supe- 
rior ſince the Abdication. . 

The Deputies, whom the Cataloniars ſent to 
Paris in the Year 1640, were neither Embaſſa- 


at Ouality. Catalonia had revolted, not with 
= — to ered it ſelf into a Sovereignty, 
but with a Deſign to yield it ſelf to an other 
Sovereign; ſo that it could only hope from its 
Revolt, to change its Maſter, whereby there is 
always more Joſt than got. Hereupon I think 
I ought to obſerve, that the Hiſtorians, -eſpe- | 
cially thoſe of Spain, frequently give the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador, as well to thoſe publick Mi- 
niſters that are employ'd under all kinds of Cha- 
racters, as to thoſe Perſons whom the Princes, 
who are preſumptive Heirs to the Crown, em- 
ploy'd near their Father: as may be ſeen in 
Henry Prince of Aſtrias, and in Charles Prince 
of Viana, who were preſumptive Heirs of Ca- 
ſtile and hoſe ; 
oners, whom the Kings ſend to their Subjects, 


to their Sovereign. I know v 
Catalonians, to juſtify their 1 
made a long Memorial of ſeveral Infractions 


of Catalonia, any other Quality than that of 
Syndicks or Agents; and that the Counſellors 
of Barcelona had not been ſuffer'd to cover 
themſelves in the — ws — But as in 
Spain the Honour of being cover'd before the 
g is not particularly reſerv d to publick Mi- 
niſters, ſo we ought to ſay, that formerly the 
Title of * was ſo 1, that it ex- 
tended to all Perſons publickly employ'd. But 
then again, ſince that Character is no lon 
yen Boe to Repreſentatives, and not to Mini- 
ers of the ſecond Order; Thoſe that are em- 
ploy'd 4 States of a Province, whatſoever 
may be their Liberties or Privileges, if it benot 
| abſolutely I 
not give themſelves that Quality; ſince t 
in effect but Syndicks or Deputies. At the 


arc 


Arragon, have ſuch large Privileges, and ſo ma- 
ny, that there is not much wanting to the four 

rders of the States, (which they tile the four 
Arms, which conſiſt of the Prelates, the Barons, 
(which were * call'd, los Ricos Hombres) 
the Knights and the Citizens) to make em re- 
preſent in their Aſſemblies, a kind of free Re- 


vublick. We ſee they have tly ſent Em- 
| to their Kings, lt they have 


avarre ; as alſo to thoſe Commiſſi- 


and to thoſe Deputies that the People employ'd 
well, that the 
InſurreQion, 


— 


dors, nor publick Miniſters, althoꝰ theyafſum'd | 


6 "6 


of their Privileges; wherein, amongſt other 
things, they complain'd, that at Madrid Prohi- 
dition had been made to give to the Embaſſadors | 


N 


endent and Sovereign, they can- 


time I don't diſown, that Catalonia and the o- 
ther Provinces dependent on the Crown of 


. likewiſe receiv'd ſome from 'forcig! Princes: 


— that it may be plain, that the 
en in its proper Signification, they make a 
Diſtinction betwixt 04 Embaſſadors of the States 
ofthe Province, and the Depaties of the Town of 
Barcelona. John, King of Arragon, dying in 
the Year 1395, the Succeſſion of the Crown 
became litigious, between Matthew Earl of 
Fiix, who 'd Fearne of Arragon, and 
Martin, Uncle to that Princeſs. Matthew ſent 
to the States of the Kingdom the Biſhop of 0- 
leren, and a Lawyer nam'd Proayre, in the 
8 Embaſſadors, to proſecute the Right 
of his Wife. The States having declar'd them- 
ſelves in favour of Martin, deputed to him the 
Year following the Archbiſhop of Saragoſſa, 
Don Peter Fernandez, d Irar, Commander of 
Momauban, Don Lopez Ximenez, d'Iorea, Don 


otd is ta- 


Ferrand — — Luna, Dom Garci Lopes de 
Seſe, John Fernandez, de Heredia, 


| T0 of the 
Hoſpital, and Stephen Petrinar. e two. laſt 
were Burgeſſes of Saragoſſa; notwithſtandi 
which they had the Quaiity of Embaſſadors gi- 
ven 'em, as having deen nam'd by the States 
of the Kingdom; whereas the four Jurats and 
Burgeſſes, which the Town added to the o- 
thers, had only that of Depatie;, Theſe Em- 
baſſadors, having acquitted themſelves of their 
Complement'in a h_ Audience, deſit d a 
ate one of the King, at which the Arch- 
— told him, Tbar * the Privileges 
and Caſton of the Kingdoms , "bis Highneſt was 
yn be come oe EIN bis Oath in the Cit 
of Saragoſſa, immediately after his Acceſſion to : 
Crown, ' and that the States were not oblig'd to 
reſpect him as their King, nor to receive bus Or- 
ders and Commands , till be had given em that 
Pledge. That they had ſuffer'd the Queen (who 
_ Lowe 8 act On tp 7 —ç of her Hus- 
to take the Quality of Queen, and give 
that of King to her Hausband, in the Lees 
ſhe had diſpatch'd to *em; but at the ſame time 
ay would have him to be ſenſible, that the; 
had done it only to deſtroy the Pretenſions of 
the Earl of Fix. That they beſcech'd him 
therefore to grant ers, immedi- 
ately after his taking the Oath, in which he 
would pleaſe to declare, that it ſhould be no 
Prejudice to *em hereafter, either in general or 
icular. And for as much as the King gave 
em to underſtand , that the War the Earl of 
Foix made againſt him hinder'd him from go- 
ing ſo ſdon to Serageſa, four Deputics of 
the Ciry preſented to him their Requeſt in Wri- 
ting, and made a ſort of Proteſtation in form ; 
ſo that the King, to ſatisfie em, order'd them 
his Letters Patents, declaring in expres ter; 
that this Delay ſhould be no © bo ce to them. 
And as their Embaſſadors ( ſince they muſt 
be calP'd by that Name) have been receiy'd b 
the Kings their Soveteigns, ſo foreign Kings 
have honour'd the States of on and Cata- 
lonia with their Embaſſadors. In the Year 1410, 
Charles VI. King of Fance, ſeut to Martin 
King of Arrages, Girard Biſhop: of SY. Floar , 
Henry of Marie, firſt Preſident of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, Robert de Chalas, Seneſchal of 
Carcaſſonne , and Willam or Giles Vendelle, to 
renew the Alliances between the two Crowns. 
The Advice the Embaſſadors receiv'd of the 
Death of Martin having ſtopp'd 'em on their 


Journey, the King ſent them word to 


purſue 
their 
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heir „ and to repair to the States of Ca- 
n were Webel at Barcelona. 
They receiv'd Audience, wherein they recom- 
mended the Rights and Pretenſions of Lemit, 
the Son of Lewis King of Sicily, and of Tolaud 
of Arragon. Two Years after, the ſame King 
' Charles ſent to the States of Catalonia, who 
were met again at Barcelona, and to thoſe of 
Arragon which had been call'd together at A 
catiz,, the ſame Biſhop of S. Hour, the Count 
de Vendome, Robert de Chalas, with three or 
four other Embaſſadors, who had their Audi- 
"ence the 29th of December 1429. But as I ob- 
ſerv'd before, the Word Embaſſador was of a 
larger Extent in thoſe times: For whatſoever 
Tifle may be giy'n to thoſe whom the Subject 
employs, or to thoſe who are employ'd to Sub- 
jeas, they are ſtill but Deputies, with this 
Difference , that the one may 2d the Pro- 
tection of the Law of Nations, which the Sub- 


jects can lay no Claim to. 5 f 
Duting the laſt Commotions of Naples, 
wherein they took to their Arms under Gen- 
naro 4g of the Marquis of Fontenay Marieil 
the French Embaſſador at Rome, (Who gave 
SanQuary to the Rebels, and fomented the Re- 
bellion) writing to the People of that revolted 
City, gave it the Quality o [3.28 Ph and us'd 
the Terms of moſt ſerene Highneſs ; but Car- 
dinal Mazarini diſapprov'd it very much, and 
ſpoke of it as a thing altogether ridiculous and 
impertinent, He ledg'd that the Title of 
Highneſs was always gien to the Perſon, and 
not to the State; it being a thing unheard of, 
that it was given to a Republick, tho? it might 
very well receive that of moſt ſerene. He eſteem d 
the Letter of that pretended Republick to be 
no lefs odd and unaccountable, which was 
fign'd Tur moſt humble Servant, ſame Car- 
dinal gave expreſs Orders to the Marquis of 
Fomenay, to uſe all his Induſtry to hinder the Nea- | 


lizans from ſending to the Court of Fance, Te 


Perſons with any other Character than that of 
Deputies, that it might not be intangled in In- 
ths grainy Nye honld inf. upon being 
this abortive Republi old inſiſt upon being 
treated as thoſe of Venice or the United Pro- 
vinces. Monſieur de Futenay gave the Quali- 
ty of Embaſſador from France 10 the Republick 
of Naples, by virtue of a Commiſſion given 
under the Seal of his y, to a certain Per- 
7 nam'd Lewis del Ferro, who, by the means 
of a pack of worthleſs, Wretches, call'd the 
La, (of whom he; was chief) had moſt 
contributed -to. the preyailing with Naples to 

ave recourſe to the Protection of Fance. This 
Embaſſador, who repreſented the King his Ma- 
ſter in the firſt Poſt of i/tendom, proſtituted 
his own Character, by communicating. it to a 
ſorry Fellow who had been a profeſs'd-Pedant, 
and by Sring He Stile of Excellency to one 
who was ſuch a mad Man, that there are ſe- 
vera] confin'd that don't deſi 


erVe it ſo much. 
The Duke of Cniſe was ſo offended at his Ex- 
travagancies, that he 


put him in a Dungeon, 

and he has ſince been known to beg at Paris. 
In the Year 1645, the States of the United 
Provinces, deliberating on the Inſtructions of 
the Plenipotentiaries they were going to ſend 
to Manſter, were for having the Prince of O- 
range's 1 concerning the Civilities they 
were to ſhew the Miniſters of the Haxſe Towns 


they might poſſibly meet with there. The Prince 
made anſwer, They ſhould carry it on the le- 
vel with them; becauſe thoſe Towns do not 


ſend Embaſſadors, but only Deputies, for this 


reaſon, that that Right is inſeparably annext to 
Sovereignty. In the Year 1626 there arriv'd at 
London two Deputies from Hamburg, which is 
of all the Hauſe Towns that which has the grea- 
teſt Commerce with Exgland. Their Names 
were Lundſmax and Brandt; their Domeſticks, 
who. were ignorant of the Conſequences there- 
of, gave em the Title of Embaſſadors ; but af- 
ter the Counſel had perus'd their Letters ef 
Credence, they found there nothing like it, but 
only that the Word ablegavimus afforded 
room for an Error, into which the Court had 
like to have fall'n. The Domeſticks of this 
ſort of Miniſters, who make no Diſtinction be- 
tween the Terms Legatus and Ablegatus, make 
no Difficulty to give the Quality of Excellen- 
ey to their Maſters, tho” at the time th 
are only Envoys or Reſidents, and ſo eafily 
draw into the ſame Error thoſe who cannor 
have a particular Knowledge of the Quality 
their Credentials give em. The Exgliſb how- 
ever did not ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed 
upon, but gave theſe Miniſters to underſtand 
that the Word ablegavimxs could have no other 
N than that we have deputed. And 
iudeed it was upon this ground that they regu- 
lated the Civilities they hew'd to theſe preten» 
ded Embaſſadors; all their Reception conſiſt- 
ing in the Honour was done em, to ſend Fi- 
net to them, who was Deputy-Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, who conducted em to their Au- 
dience, and brought em back to their own 
tay in the High Chamberlain's Coach. 
he Court of Fraxce did not ſo much to Da- 
vid Pentbors and Dideric Muller, Senators of 
Hamburg, who arrived at Paris in the Year 165 
They had Letters of Credence from the 
from Labeck, Bremen, 
and bung, Which are the only ones that ap- 
ar at this time under that Name. The French 
rivateers had taken ſeveral of their Merchant- 
Men, which were carrying into Spam (where 


22 that is to ſay, 


the City of H. has its chiefeſt Commerce) 
ſeveral Commodities of Norway and Prafſie 


which paſs d in Fance for contraband Goods; and 
the Marſhal de Je Mei{leraye, Governor of B 
ny, under the Queen-Mother, protected the Pri- 


vateets, becauſe he was a Gainer by their Depre- 
* Intention of the Hanſe Towns was to 


- 


| ſecure to themſelyes the Freedom of Commerce 


and Navigation, by a good Treaty, by cau 
them to be renew'd which they had obtain 
from Charles IX. and Henry IV. The 

ties liv'd ſumptuouſly enough, and pretended 


to be conſider d as Embaſladors, by reaſon that 
in the Treaty Heary IV. had granted em, their 
Agents had the 


ality of Exboſſadors depu- 
ted; but at the very firſt Overture they made 
for it they loſt all Hopes of obtaining of it. 
Monſieur. Servien, who had had conſiderable 
Differences with the Deputies of the Hauſ⸗ 
Towns at Munſter, ſpoke of it with Contempt, 
and the Comte de Bricune gave em to under- 
ſtand, that if they inſiſted on their Pretenſſon, 
their 1 would ſoon have an end. 
They had Audience of the King and the Queen, 


paying the uſual Reſpe&; not one of the Mi- 


ters gave em the Hand at his own Houſe; 
| | "_ 


* 
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al th in. by the means bf 4 cauſe they do not reap ahy great Benefit from 
4 Sr that the Count | | the Hinſewick Sockty. * To which T ſhall add, 
Dans tron rs of Credence gave em me ny time heretofore, and even within ſome v s 
rm th of pneor Ende. | te are only Renorarohs und Convrmaion 
2 5 ev * a have took no of thoſe Privileges, Liberties ald Immuniti 
notice of it, becauſe it does not belong to the — had 9 Sa 1 3 2 
S the You 1 89 Gern Elizabeth e leave 
and to give their Miniſters a Quality, Which work +: r : gav 1 * 
the Princes of Germany have not yet been able 2 n Eg — to hop E - 
to procure for their own. M. de Brienne made | rb re Ys wr 5 8 a 9 Maß, 
no great Ditpculty to inſert the Quality of En- mae; pry 7 - ging 8 | 
baſes, x5 well EY * wu” 14 th ths wn Wr 1 ant art 
| e with He . as by reaſon t Of Depn . London , | 
Word ſignifies nothing when it is joyn'd wh n * 
that of deere, the laſt deſtroying the firſt. | 2 Marks of great Refentment. 1 bee 
In the Relation a Perſon of Quality and pub- | ſent dem word, that the had warn'd the 1'© 
Hick  Capacky Iven & the Pelle 5 of 5 — I W „ and lng 
the Marriage of the enrietta of France | * 
ee Epi to tm ke | er i yr eel Poe, Thr OG 
ur oftre Dame there was a Bench 3 icular „ ic, Pr. 
plac'd for the Nuncio, and for the Embaſſadors lice the Publick Good, which is the ſupreme 
of Spain, Venice, and Savoy; and about three Law of all: That in the Privilege grawted 
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Foot behind the ſaid Bench was another for | Edward te the Hanſe Towns, there was x Coti- 
the four Embaſſadors Reſidents , that is to ſay, | dition, and an expreſs Proviſion, that ey 
for the Miniſters of the ſecond Order. I ſhould not carry any Merchandiſe nor Com- 
And indeed it is matter of Amazement, that | modities to the Enemies of England - Tat 
at this time any Conſideration ſhould be had | What ſhe had done was not Without Precedent: 
for the Tearonick Hauſe, which being formerly | That the Neutrality ſubliſted no longer, whi 
compos'd of ſeventy Towns, has at preſent no | KindheG Was ſbewu te one of the Parties 
Subfiſtence but in the Imagination. There are | thePrejudice'of the other; and that the Thre: 
but three left, as I juſt now obſery'd; atid a- of a few trading Towns did not at all terrifie 
gain, of theſe three, that of Bremen retains | » on, who did not ſtand in fear of the 
only the Name of one, that of Labeck contri- || greateſt Powers of Exrope. It was here 
butes little or nothing, and that of Hamburg | the Advice of the Prince of Orange t 
alone furniſhes all the Expences of theſe De- | dom > it was likeyife upon this that t 
putations; to the End ſhe may thereby preſerye | States-General founded the Reſoluti 
er Commerce under the ſhelter of that great | took the #1 of Febraary 1656, ordaining t 
Name, and the Favour of its firſt Reputation. | for the future «be Deputres Extraordinary of 
To ſpeak the truth, the Texronick Hanſe never Hanſe Towns, ſhould not be conduted to Andl- 
was a State nor a Republick, but barely a Socie- | ence but by the Agent, i one Coach with two 
ty, united for the greater Security of their Com-] Horſes ;* that they ſhould'be feared 1 8 
meree and Navigation. This being indiſputable, | Chair Wich à back, and that they ſhould be te: 
Icannot comprehend how the Courts of Princes conducted home again in the fame manner; © 
and Potentates of Exrope ſhould admit or con- What f have now fad of the Subject aud S0- 
fider the Miniſters of a Body, which no longer | vereigti, oughralſo to be allow'd of with'refe- 
ſubſiſts, otherwiſe than as fin le Deputies; ſince | rence'to Lord and Vaſſal. But as there is” 
while it yet ſubſiſted, and had a being, it could | great deal of Difference 'betwixt a Vaſlal an 
not be eonſider'd but as a Society of Merchants, | = Subject, fo Ike wife Is there a great deat 
or at moſt but as the Companies that have | Difference bet wirt the Lord of a Fee and the 
form'd 'themfelyes for both the Indie in the | Sovereign. They ue are in Poſſeſſion of Fees, 
United Provitices, which do not act, but under | 4virb the Officer and tſudt Conditions, cannot 2 
the Name of the State that protects em. Which | Embaſſadors to their Lord bu the account of 
is by ſo much the more evident, that even when | Fee, % af the ſame time they were in A 
the Textonich Hat was ill fomething , and Poſſe of ter Stave in full Spoereigny Pope 
its Power yet conſiderable, it did not form a | Urban VIII. would never foffer the Duke pf 
23 Republick, nor a Sovereign State in | Parma' (who on other Occafions ſent his Em- 
Chriſtendom. For being compos'd of Towns, | baſſidors to Rome and other Places) to ſent 
which for the moſt part were Mauicipalr, and | him one, on account of the Difference that 
had not the leaſt Token of Sovereignty, but | was between em about the Dutchy of Caſt#o,, 
| on Princes who govern'd em as they | Which is a Fee of the Npoſtolick Sex, not- 
did their other Sobjeds, they could together | withſtanding the preſſing Inſtances of the two 
make but barely a Society of Merchants; and Crowns, and the major part ef the 
not an Alliance of Sovereign to Sovereign. | and States of /raly to that purpoſe. The P 
Nay, even at this time, the City of Hambarg, | faid poſitively to Dow John de Chinmazzy 
which the King of Deum pretends to make | Embaſſador Extraordinary from Hain, W 
Fr of his Durchy of „nis under the | preſs'd him very much thereto, that he Won 
tle of Hanſe, only becauſe it cannot effe& its | not admit of any Minifter from the Duke, w 
being decker d Free Impetial. The two others, | that if he ſent-a private Person, it would 
on the contrary, glory in being Imperial, be- | ſerve to inform the Judges. That be onght no# 
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zo ſend; but to came. Vet if the Vaſſal poſſeſſes 
with his Fee, other Stites and Provinces in 
Sovereiguty, it is gertain, that he may ſend 
Em ors to his Lord, and elſewhere. The 
King of England was formerly Vaſſal to the 
Crown, of France, on the ſcore of the Dutchy 
of Normandy and Guyenne, which he held of it; 
but that did hinder him from being Sovereign 
on the account of his own Dominions; and in 
that Quality he not only ſent Embaſſadors to 
the King of France, but alſo made War againſt 
him. I ay the ſane of the laſt Dukes of Bur- 
undy, who, together with thoſe Provinces 
Which they held of the Crown of France, were 
in Poſſeſſion of others, of which they were ab- 
ſolüte Sovereigns. They ſent Embaſſadors to 
the King, and receiv'd *em from him. In the 
Year 1464, Lewis XI ſent to Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, a ſolemn Embaſly, conſiſt- 
ing of the Comte d'. Eu, Prince of the Blood; 
of the Chancellor of Frauce, and of the Arch- 
biſhop of Narbonne. And Philip ſent to Lewis 
the Biſhop of Tournay, and the Lord de Crequy. 
This ee was frequent 8 
between the King and the Duke; and Philip, 
Who pretended to carry it on the level with 
crown'd Heads, affected the Preſervation of 
this Advantage wich reference to Fance. He 
Was a great Prince, as well on the account of 
his perſonal Qualifications, as by reaſon of his 
Power: His Houſe was regular, and ſery'd 
by half Yearly Waitings, as that of the Kings, 
to Which it was not interiour, either in Num- 
ber of Officers, or in 8 or Quality of 
Furniture, Plate or Jewels. The account 0- 
livier de la March gives of his Houſhold at the 
end of his Memoirs, very well deſerves to be 
look'd into. G de 85 Chancellor of 
France, inſiſted on the Reſpect that was due to 
him, when he ray ob the Homage of the 
Arch-Duke Philip; but when the Ceremony 
was oyer, he made it v7 wel known, that 
he knew. how to diitipgiſh between Philip, Earl 
of. Flanders, and the Arch-Duke, Sovereign 
Prinee of ſeveral free and independent Pro- 
vinces. Thoſe Princes, who by vertue of their 
firſt Inveſtiture, poſſeſs their Fiefs in full So- 
vereignty, with all the Rights ofthe Regalia, ſo 
as to owe only ſimple Homage; notwithſtand- 
ng it be accompany'd with ſome. Acknow- 
gments, yet that does not hinder em from 
ing Sovereigns in effect, nor from ſendin 
Embaſſadors every where, even to the — 
of the Fief. Whatever therefore the Pope ſaid 
to Don John de Chinmazzero, and to Hugh de 
Lionne, relating to the Duke of Parma, ought ! 
to be apply'd to the Dutchy of Caſtro, and not 
to the Dutchy of P becauſe the laſt, al- 
tho” it be a Fief of the See of Rome, owes no- 
thing to the Pope, who could not confiſcate it 
from the Duke, even for Felony ;, and the Sce 
of Rome will never be able to reunite it to its 
other Demeſnes, unleſs it ſhould become Ca- 
ducous for want of Heirs. Thus we ſhall ſee 
2 that the Pope gives Audience to the 
Embaſſador of Parma, with the ſame Ceremo- 
monies that are us'd to the other Princes of 


Italy. 
| Patore the Kings of Arragon had annex'd the 
two Sicilys to their Crown, the Kings of Na- 


the Rights that are annex 


Places, notwithſtanding that Kingdom be a Fief 
of the Holy See. The Kings that have reign'd 


there, - after the Death of Alſonſo the Magnani- 
mous, us d to ſend their Embaſladors to France, 
Spain, Venice, Milan, and even to Rome ; be- 
cauſe, having acquitted themſelves of the Du- 
ty of Homage, and what depended on it, they 
did not acknowledge the Pope's 1 in 
point of Temporals. The King of Spam does 
the like to this Day, after the Example of all 
the other Princes of Italy, who notwithſtand- 
ing they hold their Principalities of the See of 
Rome, or of the Empire, do nevertheleſs poſ- 
ſeſs em in full Sovereignty, and have the Right 
of Embaſſy in all the Courts of Europe. I lay 
the ſame of the Princes of Germany,..who tho”. - 
they are Vaſſals of the Empire, poſſeſs their Prin- 
cipalities in full Sovereigmty , and enjoy all 
d to it. The Oppo- 
ſition that is form'd againſt that of Embaſſy, 
which cannot be conteſted with em, no 
more than all the other Rights, obl:ges me to 
give em a particular Chapter after the next fol- 
lowing. | | 1 4 
| Before I put an end to this, I ſhall ſay two 
or three Words concerning the Deputies that 
compole the Aſſembly, which repreſents the States 
General of the United Provinces. Theſe' Pro- 
vinces are all Sovereign and Independent, ex- 
cept. only with reſpect to the Conditions that 
make the Foundation of their Union; . and of 
their State. In this Quality of Sovereigns they 
ſend to the Hague Perſons that repreſent em; 
and deliberate and reſolve together, what they 
judge neceſſary for the common Intereſt of the 
Allies. Alſo it muſt not be doubted, that as 
ſuch they ought to be confider'd as publick 
Miniſters, whom the Law of Nations protects, 
and that no Violence can be offer'd 'em, either 
in their Perſons or Attendants, without hes 
in what is their due, by vertue of the publi 
Security. The Quality of E rs is not 
given em, as well becauſe they are not ſent 
out of their own State to a foreign Power, as 
becauſe they are ſent to a Aſſem- 
bly, as Members of the ſame Body: Which is 
the reaſon why they are not treated and con- 
ſider'd as publick Miniſters, but as Deputies of 
Provinces, that conſtitute among themſelves 
the ſame State and ſame: Republick. How- 
ever they enjoy an entire Security, and are in- 
violate in their Perſons; even to that degree, 
that the Juſtice of the Place cannot extend its 
Juriſdiction to them. But it is not ſo with re- 
ſpe& to thoſe Deputies, that aſſiſt at the Aſſem- 
bly of the ſame Province: wherefore it might 
be doubted whether it was proper! ken, 
when it was ſaid, that the Town of & ngen, 
by confining a Gentleman, (whom the neigh- 
bouring Country had deputed to the Aſſembly 
of the States of the Province) and in cauſing 
him to be proſecuted, did violate the Law of 
Nations. e States of that Proyince are com- 
pos d of two Members, to wit, of the Town 
and of the cireumjacent Countrey, Which be- 
ing inſeparable from one another, conſtitute 
together the Sovereignty of the Proyince; ſo 
that for what relates to the Province in gene- 


Ples ſent their Embaſſadors to Rome and other 


ral ON cannot a& ely. Lam willing to 
ſuppoſe beſides, that the one cannot alone pro- 
| ſecute the Subjects of the other; 


but 1 would 
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7 in, that in ſo doing the Lam ef Ne- 
——— I am of Opinion it were 


better to ſay, that in violating publick Se- tal Law of the Province. 
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_ they tranſgeeſ weſs'd againſt the Treaties 
which ate the Preſervation, and the ne . 
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Whether Uſurpers and Governors in Chief Fon ſend Embaſſadirs. l 


Shall in this Chapter of four ſorts 
of Perſons. Firſt, Of ae — 


4. Countreys and States with a ſupreme Pow- 
er and Authority. Secondly, thoſe who 
having been driven from their States, do ne- 
vertheleſs retain the Poſſeſſion thereof. In the 


third place, Of thoſe that abdicate and renounce 


their Sovereignty. And laſtly,” Of thoſe who 
not being Sovereigns, do notwithſtanding dif- 
charge the Functions thereof, by virtue of a 
Power committed to em. = 

Of the firſt, Some are Sovereigns by Birth, 
or become ſo by Election or Conqueſt, or elſe 


uſurp the Sovereignty. Lawful Princes 
— the Right of Embaily yond diſpute; but 
the Uſurper will find ſome Difficulty to have 


his Embaſſadors admitted, even tho* he were 
abſolute Maſter of the State he has ſo uſurp'd; 
if the Prince, to whom he ſends his Miniſters, 
has not ſome Intereſt that obliges him to ſeek 
after, or ſuffer his Friendſhip. Lewis XI, who 
was the Prince of the World that beſt under- 
ſtood his Intereſt, did not ſcruple to purchaſe 
that of Edward1V, who had uſurp'd the Crown 
of England from Henry VI; but he deſpis'd the 
earneſt Sollicitations of Richard III, his Bro- 
ther, and would not ſo much as ſee his Em- 
baſſadors. That Tyrant had caus'd his Ne- 
ws to be murther'd, the Eldeſt whereof was 
is lawful King, to whom he had ſworn Alle- 
giance; ſo that being both Parricide and Uſur- 
, and having withal ſo many Enemies in 
Dagan that Leuit had not the leaſt reaſon to 
rehend his coming to diſtrub his Quiet in 
axce, he would have nothing to do with him, 
and ſent back his Embaſſadors. | 
There is jn the Negociation of Preſident 
_ „a Paſlage which is admirable on this 
ubject. Charles Duke of Sudermania, having 
caus'd himſelf to be crown'd King of Swedes 
in the beginning of this Century, ſent into 
France James Van Dyke, and made offer to He- 
ry the to renew the Treaties and Alli- 
ances that had been formerly betwixt the two 
Crowns. Van Dyke repreſented, that the Ad- 
vantages that would accrue to France from the 
Commerce with Swedex would be ſo very con- 
ſiderable, that the King liſten'd to the | 
ſals of this Miniſter, and had a great made 
come to a Concluſion with him. There was 
nothing hinder'd him from it, but only the 
Action of Charles, who had uſurp'd the Crown 
from Sigiſmund Pale Phew, after this had been 
choſen King of P which was by ſo much 
the more odious, as the Pretext of Religi 
was the Cauſe of the Revolution. France like- 
wiſe conſider' d, that the King 
who was no Friend to Charles 


Party againſt him, with the K 
2 But notw ing all 


this, Momſieur de Villeroy, writing © Jake 
on the 8ch of April 1608, cuts ſhort and ſays ;. 
All theſe Reaſons and Confuley ations. all not his 
der the King from treating with , 
n r e ing- 
dom. He adds, that Sinn had no other 
Sentiments than what the Court of Vienna in- 
ſpir'd him with, and that Eugland and Denmark 
having no great Conſideration for Fravce, the 
King was not oblig'd to have any for them. 
However, it was thought proper to obſerve 
ſome Meaſures in the matter, and know for 
certain whether the King would gain his Ends 
in effect; wherefore Vas Dyke was ſent back 
to Prefident Feannin, who negotiated at that 
time in Holland, where he might get Informa- 
tion of the State of the Affairs of Sweden. 

If there ever d in any State, a Chief 
who was at the ſame time both Tyrant and U- 
— 2 molt certainly Oliver Cromwel was ſuch : 

yet for all that, never was there an Uſur- 


per ſo ſolemnly acknowledg d. Immediate 
after the Death of the late King, Dox Alonſo 
Cardenas, or from Spain, legitimated 


this baſtard Republick ; and Oliver had no ſoon- 
er made himſelf Sovereign, under the Quali 
of Proteckor, than all the Kings of the E 
proſtrated themſelves before this Idol. To gra- 
tifie him, the lawful King; with his Brothers, 
were driven out of thoſe Kingdoms and Pro- 
vinces, that ought to have ſerv'd him as Places 
of Refuge or Aly 


lums. Loccard, who wus Em- 
baſſador from the Uſurper, was not only re- 
ceiv'd in Fraxce with all the Honours that could 
have been done to the Miniſter of the firſt Mo- 
narch of Chriſtendom, but Cardinal Mazarine 
even refug'd to ſee the King of Gre · Britain, 
who had travell'd quite through the Kingdom 
to come to him at the foot of the Pirexear 
Hills, and would not ſo much as ſpeak to the 
Perſon that came from him, and waited at the 
Door of this chief Miniſter ; who at the ſame 
time had daily Conferences with the Uſurper's. 
All that the diſpoſſeſt d — could obtain was, 
that the Cardinal gave him ſeave that the Duke 
of Ormond ſhould ſpeak to him as he paſy'd a- 
long. and as it were accidentally, as he went 


from his own to the Ifle of the Cons 
ference; \. -' MR N | . 


The King of Spain, who was Brother - in- law 
to the deceaſed King, 'behav'd himſelf a little 
better. He ſuffer'd the Son to be in ſi 
Braſſtls, where he alſo met with ſome Civili- 
ties: and his chief Miniſter; Dow Lewis de He- 
ro, at the Pirencam Hills, ſhew'd him that Ne- 
ſpect which the Cardinal had refus'd hum. 

The King of Fraxce being advanc d as far as 
the Frontiers of Haxders, the Protector ſent 

dee his Son-in-law to him, to pay him 
thoſe Ci 2 ans | 
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ſhew one another on the like: Occaſions : and 
the Duke de C one of the firſt Lords of 
France, next to & Princes, was ſent to Len- 
don, to thank the Uſurper for his Civilities : 
d that nothing might be wantin 
— . would have his Nephew 
Mancini accompany the Duke. The Difference 
that is ſeen in the Behaviour of theſe two Kings 
of France and Spain, who were both nearly re- 
lated to the King of Ex 21 roceeded only 
from the Difference of their | 
nb Embaſſador had us'd his utmoſt Endea- 
mrs with the Uſurper, to engage him in the 
— of che Kin his Maſter; even to the 
offering him 3 thouſand Crowns 
Month, two hundred thouſand by way of 
vance, and an Army of twenty theuſand Men, 
to aſſiſt the Engle to re-congquer Calice. Cram- 
awell had _ theſe Offers 3; and _ __ 
more the Neighbourhood of France, than 
hop'd far Advantage from the lavguiſhing and 
remote Strength of ain, he fided with thefirſt, 
whoſe Friend he became; by that means obli- 
ging the other to be ſo to the King of Gree? Bri- 
ain, whaſe three Kingdoms he had uſurp'd. 
| Princes to whom Miniſters are fent , 
um uſually examine into the Title of thoſe 
t employ em; are contented to weigh 
their Power and Poſſeſſion, tho' at the ſame 
time, unleſs Intereſt ſways em, 2 not 
over forward to acknowledge an Uſurper. 
When their Intereſt is concern d, Princes make 
no great Difficulty to receive 


Emhaſſadors and 
Miniſters from whoſoever ſends em. Car- 


dinal Doſſat explains himſelf very well on this 
4 © Letter bs wriens © Manſieur 4e 

1601, where he ſays, 
ſee a conſiderable 


Vile —— 2 of 
4 23© 0 
— rinces, when 
ower well eſtabliſh'd, 
the Potentate , who 
ar Agent, be lawful or not; and do not en- 


quire ſo ſcrupulouſly into the Title, as it is u- 
4 


in the ing and changing, but 

have 8 regard to the Power and Folkmon. 

That if it were nec 28 
r 


. eee 
d there won und a great many 
whoſe Embaſſadors would be ſent back; but it 
is not what is cuſtomarily look'd into, not e- 


ft Enemies, who often ſend 
— SE other. He — — — 
al Sulyec to he Houle e dave 
eri? to ou | 
ever ſent and receiv'd Embaſſadors. 1 dare 


LY 


823655 


the 


the Venetian Embaſſa 
id, That ſince the Pope nor the 


to the Ce- 


ho was at that time in England 


| _ their Republick. 
ntereſt. The Spa- 


der d him from entring in the 


o not mind Whether 
the Embaſſador 


than the King of Sum; but fince the Embaſſa- 

dors aſſuf d him, That' the Prince they repre- 
ſented had oh the Crows, with the unawi- 
mons Conſent of the People, and that he was in 


| peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, he bad been 


willing to admit em, that he might not injure 
haracter. The Venetian Embaſſador, 

refus'd to 
rders from 


their 
ſee thoſe Embaſſadors without 


150 inn of Sweden, who had admit- 
ted and own'd thoſe Miniſters, and had caus'd 
em to aſſiſt at her Coronation , nc 
{elf the Day before ſhe abdicated, to ſend Werd 
to the Refident of Portzgal, that ſhe acknow- 
leg d — other king 78 ortugal 19 Philip IV 
Kang of Spain. But this was only a capricious 
ee „ had a 
particular that hinder d it from owning 
him. The Pope who is ſaid to be the common 
Father of the Catholick Princes, and was as 
the Judge of the Difference, could not deter- 
mine it without being duly inform'd of che 
Cauſe, and without receiving the Oppoſition 
of the King of Spear; as he would in ſome 


Queen C 


af 
; but the Pope, who was obli 
ome Confideration for the Ki 
time, and 
ing with the Tokens of a 
This Ga not hinder his Friends from ſceing 
him, and canfidering him as an Embaſſador. 
The Affair of bis Rec | 


nals, before he came to Town; and foraſmuch 
as the Court of Rome was not willing to loſe 
the Profits ſhe receives from that Kilagdom, 
it was concluded, that the Biſhop ought to be 


aid had Orders to try to make this Reſo- 
lation reliſ with the Council there, and pre- 
val with it to acquieſce to the Reaſons the 
ö io doing. But the Ne 
| great an ion, accompany: 
ſuch ſtron 33 2 
a to det the Affair drop, for fear the 
Hamiards ſhould take Reſolutions that the P 
would not at all have been pleas'd with: 
that all the Pontificate of Urbix paſs'd without 
8 for the new King of Por- 
f dinal Au, Lis Nephew, 
ed the Biſhop, and Hrance was very offici- 
for his Admiſſion; but it was 
with the Pope, who would never 
, caking 


Rencounter 


2 n. that 1 think my ſelf 
to relate the Particulars thereof, which 
4 are 


s 3 3 


are remarkable 
1 55 the Ins IT the 
the Hani Em 


ROT nat to ſuffer the * 1 5 


in publick Lu ſo might ariſe fr and Autan 
8 ariſe from thence 11582 8 


ESE pale of FS of the | | ſpe4 which be — — . or 2 
the Affairs ＋ 72 Fa gee ty 12 the 


hal it pr to bin 
2 * 


„ Was — 1 ri 
Bis Attendants the Number of his Fo: 
and his manner of going abt the Town, .. 


orderin yg him 40 draw he Cue his 
dor. i 


. he met the 1 . e Embaſl 

was according to this ion that 

Hop went * 20th 92 
is 

at MN time that the . 


made a Viſit to Cardinal » Whither they | the 


the Bi- 


33 to * yr 


2 him Advice that theBiſhop was at Mon- 
ontenay's. He imm ood ſent one 


of tis Cores vo Rack bam 


of Fire-Arms, which he caus' . diſtribu- |. 


everal l cloath 92 with his Livery. * 


ſorm d bis Vide his 
fan's bs Vil, ne One 1 


out any notice, if 

= „ nd {hat hy wee were ke 
<A nat top to 

halle, andthe ala, 

2 * eee hy 


accampany'd by me 
up of — 4 773 Ti and who 


n 
ok . ſe 
270 50 70 firſt. Ard. ie 


Horſes (which the Coaghuman had gy 
caus'd to rear, thereby to cover 


were kill'd, and ſay? 


n K the 


his Coach 


not without Difficulty retir'd into the Palace 


of Cardinal Alkorvas, which was in that Nei 


8 repair 0 wo þ 
led two 2 


Act before bis his P and 
given to the Officers . 


= 


| and not þ the 


0s and which was 


hinder bis he . AL e 5 
K e — 5 — p an 


8 1 5 ing a 0 Er could 


25 | 1 5 . 
Pe who, as he aid, 
12 lyes his pans. : mak 
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that, which the ſame Neceffity oblig'd the King | 
of Spain to conclude with the United Provin- 
ces. It is well known, that the major part of 
Princes, do not obſerve thoſe Treaties which 
they can break with any Advantage; but at the 
ſame time, there are none that glory in it, or 
that take pleaſure to make known their evil 
Diſpoſition, as well as Impotency. I ſay no- 
thing of Prince Don Pedro, who during the Life 
- ofhisBrother, enjoys both his Wife and Crown, 

and cauſes his Embaſſadors to be receiv'd eve- 
ry where. 5 | 

It is ſufficient that the Prince who cauſes 
his Embaſſadors to be acknowledg'd be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ne wn, = hence we may con- 

clude, that he that has been expell'd by a ſu- 
perior Force, or by the Inſurrection of his Sub- 
jects has been oblig'd to withdraw, retains Poſ- 
ſeſſion, till by a formal Treaty he has renounc'd 
the Countreys which have been conquer d or 
uſurp'd from him, or till Succeſs has juſti- 
oy the Arms of the Subjects: He retains alſo 
the Right of Embaſſy, becauſe the Sovereignt 
remains in him. Cbriſtierne, King of Denmark, 
and Jobn Zapoli, King of Hungary, kept their 
Miniſters in forei urts during the time of 
their Exile. Altho' the Spaniards were in poſ- 

ſeſſion of the Upper Navarre, that is to ſay, of 
that part of the Kingdom which is beyond the 
Pirenean Hills; yet that did not hinder Pia IV, 
from giving Audience to the Embaſſador of Au- 
thony, He Navarre, in the Year 1560, and 
, 


Gregory XIII, in the Year 1573, admitted like- | 
wile the Embaſſadox of H. 


enry, Ambony's Son. 
It is true, that Ferdinand, King of 3 
would not ſuffer Jerome Laski, Embaſſador 
from Fohn Zapoli, to come into Germany, and 
that he would not grant him a Paſſport; but 
then it was, becauſe that Lali was to go thi- 
ther, in order to procure Succour againſt Fer- 
dinand, who pretended himſelf to the Crown 
of H. as Husband to the Siſter of the laſt 
deceaſed King: which notwithſtanding, did not 
hinder Laski from being conſider'd at Conſtan- 
tinople as Embaſſador from Fobn. If at the time 
of the Pirenean 19 ox „Cardinal Mazarin 
thought it proper to deal other Uſage to the 
Miniſter of the King of Grear-Brizaim, it was 
not becauſe France was ignorant of what might, 
and even ought to have been done; but becauſe 
it had other Intereſts to look to, and was 
prehenſive, leſt the ProteQor ſhould ſtrike 
with the Spaniards. This was ſo powerful a 
Conſideration at that time, that the ſame Car- 
dinal had oblig'd the King, and the Princes his 
Brothers, to the Kingdom: and he him- 
ſelf refus'd to ſee the King, hy veg croſs'd 
all Fance, and was come to the Frontiers of 
Spin to to the Cardinal. However, the 
nfideration that Fance and other Places had 
for the Uſurper, did not cauſe the ity of 
publick Miniſter to be call'd in queſtion, nor 
the Protection of the Law of Nations to be de- 
ny'd, to thoſe whom the King of Exgland em- 
oy'd in thoſe Courts where he had ſtill ſome 
tereſt. The Duke of Lerrais (altho' diſpoſ- 
ſeſs'd of his Countrey by a ſuperior Force) had 
for all that his Miniſter at N. 


nen, even 
2 the Paſſport of France that had Wipes d 


i The ſame 4 „King of Navarre, which 
Ijuſt now mention'd, being a very weak Prince, 


was advis'd 


ſuffer d himſelf to be continually flatter'd with 
the falſe Hopes the Spaniards gave him of the 
Reſtitution of his Kingdom of Navarre, or at 
leaſt of an Equivalent. A Berueſe nam'd Leſ- 
cun, one of the Duke of Albaquerque's Dome- 
ſticks, told him from the Duke his er, that 
if he could reſolve with himſelf to go to Spar 
in Perſon, and make a Compliment to King 
Philip, he might be aſſur'd of receiving Satisfa- 

ction concerning Navarre. Hereupon Ant 
ſent thither the Jieur d Odanx, of the Houſe of 
Levy, with Letters, in which he defir'd a Paſſ- 
port for the Try of his Journey. Philip, who 
of the Subject of the Embaſly , 

ve Audience to Odaux in the Preſence of 
ian de P Aubepine , Biſhop of Limoges, the 
rench Embaſſador, of whom he enquir'd af- 
terwards, whether the King his Maſter had a- 
ny knowledge of that Embaſſy. The Biſhop 
made anſwer that he could not tell, and that 
nothing had been writ to him about it : 'where- 
upon Philip return'd to Odaxx his Letters of 
ebdince, and caus'd him to be told, that if 
Anthony had no other 'Motive for his Journey 
into Spain, than to talk with him on the Af- 
fairs of Navarre, neither he nor his Wife need 
give themſelves that trouble: that they could 
not be ignorant what were his Sentiments on 
that Subject, ſince he had ſufficiently explain'd 
himſelf at the Congreſs of Cercamp, where the 
1 of Chaſtean Cambreſis had been regula- 

ted. 85 


It is no hard matter to gueſs at the Reaſon 
that made Philip give this Repulſe to the Mi- 
niſter of a diſpoſſe(s'd King, ſince he could not 
have done otherwiſe, without acknowledgi 
himſelf to be an Uſurper of the Kingdom 4 
Navarre. Heury II. by conſenting that no men- 
tion ſhould be made thereof in the Treaty of 
Chaſteau Cambrefis, conſented to the Uſu 
tion, to the Prejudice of the Honour and In- 
tereſt of the Crown of France, which were even 
proſtituted by thoſe who counſell'd him to 
upon ſuch infamous Conditions. | | 

There is a vaſt deal of difference betwixt a 
Sovereign, whom a foreign Force or a civil 
War drives from his Eſtate, and a Prince that 
bugs Faatorme's + He that abdicates er re- 

ent, does no longer retain his Sovereignty; by 

renouncing it, renounces alſo to all e Fi 
that are dependent on it; and amongſt the reſt, 
to that of ſending Embaſſadors or publick Mi- 
niſters. Birth ſtamps ſuch a CharaQer on Prin- 
ces as is 5 ſo — UE _ 
tremity they are driven, there is a Re | 

to em; but as for the Rights of * 
they are inſeparable from him that is in poſſeſ- 
ſion thereof. Thereis no holding the one with- 


out the other. Whoſoever is call'd to So- 
vereignty, either by Birth or by Election, ſuc- 
ceeds alſo 


to all the Rights that belong to it. 
They are not communicable to any body what- 
ever, nor can they be reſery*d by py. hy 
dicates, renounces, or refigns; who after Ab- 
dication, Renunciation, or Reſignation, has no 
longer any Affairs of State to negotiate. King 
Caſimir, by quitting the Crown and Poland 

ſelf, might be ſaid to leave the World, where 


he had made a very indifferent Figure: and if 


een Cbriſtina makes any till, and if 
d be had to her Miniſters, it is bee 
ſhe has a diſti Merit, and a 
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Tool, which ſhe could not deprive ber ſelf 
— —— ſhe reſign'd the Crown of Swedes. 
I would ſtop here, and be contented to add, 
that the King and Queen were the laſt of the 
Poſterity of Jagellon; and that if the Queen 
grew tir d with wearing a Crown that was be- 
neath her, the King quitted it becauſe he was 
not worthy of it, and was incapable of Govern- 
ing after the Death of his Wife; were it not, 


ithin ſome time; they have in a manner 
—_ at Bruſſels (where they ought to have 


u 

— ſome Veneration for that Princeſs) the 
Marquis Monaldeſchi, and ſpoke after a ſtrange 
manner of the Execution ſhe had caus'd him 
to undergo at Foxtainbleax. I do not doubt but 
what the Queen did was what he deſerv'd, and 
I know very well that Sovereigns often pals 
over Formalities: I know alſo, that without 
a weighty Reaſon of State they neither ought 
nor can diſpenſe with em: and I am not a- 
fraid to add, that on this occafion the Queen 
could not act as Sovereign. I ſhall moreover 
ſay, that a lawful Power, how abſolute ſoever 
it may be, (unleſs it be Deſpotick, or, to ſpeak 
more. intelligibly, altogether Tyrannical) never 
ives it ſelf nor its Juriſdiction this Extent of 
ower, Which indeed is never practis'd in the 
Territories of another. This matter ſhall be 
ſpoke to hereafter, when we treat of the Ju- 
riſdiction Embaſſadors have over their Dome- 
ſticks ; wherefore I ſhall only here ſpeak a word 
or two in reference to ueen of Scoes. 
Jobs Leſley, Biſhop of Rofſe, Embaſſador from 
at „having been convicted of a 
r againſt the Life of Queen Elz 
beth, as I ſhall more particularly take notice 
of in the 27ch Chapter; the beſt Lawyers of the 
Kingdom were conſulted, to know. whether 
the Miniſter of a Queen, who had teſign'd the 
Crown to her Son, ht to enjoy the Privi- 
lege of the Law ef | Nations. Their Report 
ſav'd the Biſhop's Life; becauſe they repreſen- 
ted, that beſides the having ſuffer'd that Queen's 
Miniſter at the Court, this Princeſs's Abdicati- 
on was not voluntary. On the contrary, it is 
certain, that ſhe was not only a Priſoner when 
ſhe was forc'd to reſign, but that ſhe made a 
formal Proteſtation, in the Preſence of Niche- 
las the Engl Embaſladory againſt 
the Violence that was done to her in this AQi- 
on. Which was ſo notorious, that in the Year 
1568, that is to ſay, after her Abdication, the 
ſame Biſhop of Kal. with the Biſhop of Ortey 
and ſome others, were acknowledg'd in the 
Quality of her Embaſſadors. 
Viceroys and Chief Governor, who have an 
abſolute Power, employ alſo publick Miniſters, 
who enjoy the Protection of the Lew of Nati- 
ont, and to whom they give the Quality of Ex- 
ador. | While the uf were ſtill in poſ- 
ſefſion of the Provinces of Normandy and Guy: 
exxe, notwithſtanding th 
the Crown of Fraxce, the 
manded there for the King 

tiated Affairs with the Ki 


w'.# 
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vo other Power but what 2 bim by the 
Count de Lanoy, Vicerey of Naples, when in 
e and there con- 
cluded a Treaty with the Pope, and with the 
Florentines, (leaving to the Republick of Venice 
the liberty to come into it) for the Preſervati- 
on of Francis Sforts, e of Miles. This 
Trane whe WOO Mey the xt 9 
laim xi « u ifica- 
e N 
of the Emperor. e e 0 
of Naples, and Lieutenant General to the Em. 
peror Charles V, and to Philip his Son in Iaah, 
deſigning to amuſe Pope Paz] IV with £ 
Propoſals of an Accomimodation ; in order to 
juſtifie the Rupture, and the War he had re- 
ſolv'd to make ſt the Car ſent to 


Pirrůo eds Sen hot Trevico,. 


caus'd to beconfin'd, as ſoon 


ope with having violated the 

| his Miniſter. The 
. 

6 ges, 
of Naples, complement Pope Clement IX upon 
his Exaltation; which was very well taken, 
and the Pope entertain d him ey handſomly. 
In the Year N Dot Jobs of A 


Gover- 

wor of the Low ' ſent a ſo Embaſ- 
to the Emperor 43 Princes of Germany 
— at the ſume time he di 'd the Viſcount 


| Em 
gland. 8 there was a Deputs- 
tion made of ſome Miniſters of Spain 4 


d, to Flanders. As ſoon as they communi- 


cated their Powers to each other, i appear'd, 
thas that of the Spaniards was fign'd only 3 the 
Dale of Parma, who was Governor of the 
8, and not fry King: But that did 
not hinder the Ege from continuing the 
Conferences, becauſe they could not be igno- 
rant that the ur, Power the Duke had, im- 
ply'd chat of Szbdelegation. Albert of Anftria, 
ie be war yet but Cardinal, and Governor of 
— 1 Con 27 ſent his Mini _ to all the 
n urin ces, as well in Germany as 
elſewhere ; * particulatly in the Year 1798, 
he ſent the Count de Barlaimont, with Weſter- 
dorp and Nikerchen to Labeck, as to the chief 
of the Hanſe Towns, to endeavour to bring em 


to a Rupture with Exgland and the United 
Provinces: This Emkaſh 


y if it may be ſo - 
call'd, was ſo well receiv d, that notice was 
given thereof to the other Towns, which have 
always been, and will ever be ready to inter- 
rupt and the Commerce and * 
on of the Hollanders. The Government of M 
lan is one of the moſt conſiderable pus in 
ments of Spain; becauſe that Dutchy. being fi- 
ruate in the midſt of theleates of the R 
lick of Venice, Genoa, the Swiſt Cantons, the 
Dukes of 0 „ Pema and Modena, 
the Governor is ſo much reſpe&ed, that as ſoon 
as he comes to his Government, all the neigh 
bouring Princes complement him by their Ei 
baſſadors, and he returns their Civility by fend- 
his to them. 4 wrt > 
owevet we muſt obſerve, that altho* this 
Quality be given to the Minifters of Vi 
and chief 


iceroys 
pope) d. Fra, den Howon 
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done for the Prince's ſake, which the Gover- | 
D 
f Das Alfonſo Caſſai, and his three Sons, had 
been a long time - by the Governor 
of Milax to the Swiſs Cantons, who had conſi- 
der d em as Embaſſadors, notwithſtanding they 
had no Credentials from the King of Hain. In 
Year 1646, M. de Caumartin the French 
| , perceiving that the third of theſe 
2 who was therein the ſame Quality of 
mbailador, thwarted his Negotiation, uader- 


4 


took to affront him by diſputing his Character. 
He ſaid that Caſati hay ing Credeptials e 
from the Governor of Miles, he could at 
x conſjder'd but as his Agent, and not as the 
ing of Spain's Miniſter, and that in, this Qua- 
lity the Carton could not give him Audience 
in their General A m g. A ati ene that 
his Father, and his two Brothers, who had not 
had any other Letters, had been treated as Em- 
baſſadors, and the five little Canrons which are 
in Alliance with the State of Milan back d his 
enſions; but C ren carry d it againſt 
bim in the General bly, Which would 
give him Audience, notwi ing it had 
deen promis d him. He had it only of the five 
ittle Cantons which did not give him the Stile 
'of Excellency, but only that of Lordſhip, The 
aney and Authority of the King of Fance 
ere the Cauſe of his receiving this Affront. 
or as | juſt now took notice, the Governor 
of Milan has a right to ſend Miniſters, to whom 
the Quality of mündet is gives. One of 
iſtorians of our time remarks, that when 
Ib ide Year 1615, Den Pedro de Toledo enter 
2 55 Gone of wv, , the Duke of 
y ſent an Embaſſador to him to comple» 
SY him; — foraſmuch as Don Pedro did not 
x 2 bandſome Return, 1. ſending any 
to Turin of a great while after) his Inci- 


_—_— 


vility was talk'd of, as à certain Proof of the 
little Friendſhip he had for the Duke. He ſent 
i ew 


| Manrique to Venice, where the Count 
de Bathune, Embaſlador Extraordinary from 
France, treated with him. Ricbarder, Taxis, 
And N „ had indeed their Commiſſion 
from the Arch-Duke; but they were Embaſ- 


fadors from the King of Hain, whoſe Procu- 
rator the Arch-Duke was. The ſame ought 
ta be ſaid of the Baron de Bergeyci, whom the 


' Marguis de Caſtelradrigue , Governor of the 
Low Cauntreys, ſent to Aix la C ie in the 
| Year 1668. The Deputies whom I juſt now 
gs of, and who met in the Year 1588 on 
the part of the Duke of Parma, with the Mi- 
niſters of England, were not . 
 Chiapin /uelli, whom the Duke of Aua, Go- 
vernor of the Low Countreys, ſent into Ex- 

land in the Year 1569, was not 
neither. 188 
It is indubitable, That thoſe v. win In- 
terregnums beve the Direction of , ' with @ 
OE e Kit of e 
| t [1 4 4 1 
a7 even after the Election 5 che abe of An- 
4 „ the 0 of r ny a * 
Embally to France; and who compos d it 
were conlider'd there and Rang as. Embaſa- 
dors; tho! it may be ſaid, that Poland being | 
Properly but à Republick , the Senate whic 
reſents it bas a right in it ſelf to ſend Embaſ- 


s its Name and Authority 


Sued 


| from Poreagal, neither did he invite him to the 


even to thoſe che King employs. So that there 
is no any more than there is at Ve- 
wee, upon the Death of the Dae. For altho* 
the publick Deliberations / are ſuſpended! for 
„„ 


A 
In hereditary Kingdoms there is no Ivterr 
num, and nevertheleſs, when the Succefſion is 
conteſted the Heirs, the Eſtates of the 
Kingdom may tend Zmbaſſadors in their own 
Name. | After the Death of HewryKing of Por- 
tagal, the Regents of the Kingdom ſem the Bi- 
8 and Dow Emanuel de Melo, 
to Philip King of S, Piilip, who pretend- 
ed there was no {aterregnum;; reaſon he 
maintain'd that his Right was indi le, pur 
it in Deliberation, he ſhould receive 
em as Embaſſadors, or whether he ſhould 
C 
as 15 ave "exe pabli An- 

dence; but he did not Jonl the ſame Uſage to 
Ferdinand de Silva, Emnbaſſador in Ordinary 


Chapel after the Death of Henry, notwithſtand- 
ing he had Letters of Credewte from the Re- 
gents.  Cherles, the eldeſt Son of Job 
of France, who was Regent of the Kin 
during the time his Father was a'Priſoner in 
England; ſent his ors every where; 
as well becauſe in thoſe Days the Regents 
vern'd in their own Name, as becaùſe being 
4 his on Right, and preſamptive 
H to the Crown, he was in à manner the 
Sovereign thereof; lince there was then no o- 
ther in the Kingdom. The Mother of Francic 1 
who was Regent of Frazce during the time of 
her Son's detention at Madrid; had only a de- 
legated Power; yet that did not hinder ther 
from — in the Year 1924, the Archbiſhop 
4 Embran, tince Cardinal; Yohw de gelte, firit 
Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, and Phi- 
lip Chalet Lord of Brian, in the Quality of Em- 
baſſadors, to treat there of the King's Liberty. 
The i ious Poſterity of this 22 
invites me to add, that he was always Spoket- 
man, tho' at the ſame time his two Collegues 
had alſo the Reputation of being very able Ne- 
gotiators. He left behind him fix Sons, who, 
except one who was Abbot of St. //3gonr,” were 
all employ'd in Embaſſies and Nepociations 
of Importance. Lazarns de Lee, bis eldeſt 
Son, and one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
Chamber to the King, was ſent to the Suiſt 
Cantows ; Francis into Turkey ; . Bi- 
ſhop of Lua, to the Emperor; 
Pau, Biſhop of St. Floxr, and Oder, to Reon 
. 1 his Embaſſy of the Regent receiv'd-its Au- 
wha in part, from that of the Eſtates of the 
Kingdom, who had a contideradle ſhare in the 
Atfaeirs during the King's derention. ' But 88 
5 
ae, unleis a OW- 
for that Purpoſe. For this Reaſon; the 
Count de Pegrarande, when he ſubſtituted and 
ſubdelegated the Archbiſhop of Aeck/ew,” Di 
— — — ſor the 
gotiation at er, gave them an Iuſtrumem 
— — 7 
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20 treat of Peace or 

Lords, i Sas ofthe Oh 

i begin thus : 


4 have tranſmitted, and do (vor vs fer: 
ehorny , nfs For ch which bs 

—— and fallt „ 
een Name, 21 on the Bu 


a 4 
. — ow Toure: wh — — 5 


. aber all er 

: = "av well iy myH 

L i n Preſence,” &. Dat when theſe lini- 
ter were qa) Ces 0 * W 
c like thoſe which $ 

Petar. in their 1 the 


2 e 


ing ki 


whole on of: A fairs, and of the” 
—— „to the —— Axel Oxeaſtiers, 


ith the Quality of of Emballidor 
enipotentinry in the 


Pi 
P 


Ihe whole 


lf 
all Ces, t rs, 
the Hand. There were ſome that did it with 


ReluQancy ,' and that could not — 


Gentleman, WO —— er, ſhould ul 
fame an Authori that of Sove- 
reign. And in — it with ſo much 


chat it was one of che chief 


particular Peace; which the E- 
concluded at in the 


r the Due 


Cauſes of the 


the deceaſed King had deſtin'd him, and 
ided him whh Lemers of Credenos, und 
Cardinal 4, Nabe, who | 


admirted, till Conftitation of Afar 
obliging the Chancellor to return into Swedes, 
and to take his way 
ſented to the Card 
Fix 
with 0 

make him. be con 
Which he had gi 
could not be 
. — 

uſe of 


0 
: 

* 

—_ 
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Count, who" 
„the Crown of Swedew rene | 


ar in | 
Herald his 778 of Arms; 


| the K 
| of the 


| woke 


| 2 Deſſus de Wit layitiy ein we Heeſe 


4, ſefſer'd 'Wigſotf dd be 2 
| — — Moke de Groot to de 
] was Embaſſiior of Steen and not the __ 
dellor's, who had given Him His Ceolnmifion 
by virtue of hisProcurmion,'or hisfall Power- 
ITbe Duke of Orleans, Lieutenant 
the m du the Mitotity of ne 
King, ght in the King's —— 
then in SWyene, ſubde a Feridn to = 
of x „With whom t the Arch-Duke 
Leopold ſhowld nominate on is Part; bat foraſ- 
mach xs this'particulerly relates to the Powers, 
we of i hereafter more ſeaſonably. 
Hemmet employ ao Mmi 
who, as pudlick Perſons, ought likewiſe to en- 
joytheÞrotelion of re Low of Naziows. N. 
A bb | Count of Reconers, command 
; of Ru 5 — agent — 
fof Paimort, int 
— Gentleman bund 
2 and 


een 
— thereof, 4s 4 n of | tht 
\ ations. le of the Ko Valey * 2 
jon; und, * 0 a 
ver d oy 1 Authors. 6 
— — wad the 1 
| of 'their Im eery*d, and 
e of the Conditions Gilles had grant- 
od chem. - 
T , 


Gebern bike n 0 
Draws, Nhe having Iuecesged we the Fun 
of che Meral, enjoy Ike wife their Nights and 
"This! atter one is Tiſhetent for a 
—— uthe; id that us it eanndt make u 
part of that In ow hab} I ſhall de eon 
We Pave vs 
to 
"ood 4 Oc Who having & Pall 
— 284 General oben Amy, or Gover- 
nor of a Place, a e ee e he 
t0 other; pro carry ex 
Tokens of thelt Function * 3 
Pumper 32 


land, in the Year 1555, ſent — oor b 


to declare War againft Hewy II King of Fravee; 
n hat — the Kingdom Liess um- 

king Mnſeif known, and indeed he was hot 
vided" with 4 P from his Miſtreſs; 

told Mm he deferv'd to be d. Hows 
kim Audience, in the Preſchice 
elo, and of the 
Por:agal, — . and of 
that he accepted the 
de id done DUNG that could obl 

no had 


Wane,” bs 


Frs; and told 
Queen's Defiance, 40 
4... 
1% 

| * 3 


6 Gd ot an- 
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LAN 
ko a 

fre him as he would 7 mnt Foul if hs 
Witt ſuch a from «Mid. 

— bo ſuffer the Hetald do reply, and cota- 
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Calice, and of the little Countrey 


they had left | 
in Fance. It was a comical ſort of a Herald 


that Lewis XI ſent to Edward IV King of Ex- 
| gland. The Stay the Engliſþ Army made in 
ance, gave great Uneaſineſs to Lewis, who 
deſiring to ſend it to the other fide of the Sea, 
bethought himſelf to make a Herald's Coat of 
the Banner of a Trumpet; and having cloth'd 
| therewith a Groom belonging to one of his 
Noblemen, he diſpatch'd him to the Nate 
Camp; where this pretended Herald made the 
firſt Overtures of an Accommodation, obtain'd 
a Paſſport for the Deputies that were to nego- 
tiate it; and d back with him a true He- 
rald, who came to fetch a Paſſport for the Eu- 
gliſb Deputies. This Groom who had been 
taught in a moment the Buſineſs of à Herald, 
without doubt ſomething ſpiritual and ſin- 
gular in him, which the King had taken notice 
of before he gave him this Commiſſion, 

All thoſe who have had an nowledge of 
the Law of Nations, have ever had a great Con- 
| fideration for 7 

they in ſome meaſure diſcharge. the Functions 


of the Feciales and Caduceatores of the Ancients.” 


The Emperor Charles V having ſummon'd a 


Diet at Spires in the Year 1544, Francis I, King 
of 17 ſent a Trumpeter to it, who was to 


ask a Paſſport for the Embaſſadors he inten- 
ded to ſend thither. The Emperor caus d the 
Trumpeter to be ſeiꝛ d, and having taken his 
Letter from him, made him be very ſtrictiy 
arded: But after having detain'd him four 
ys, he order'd his Letters to be reſtor d to 
him, and caus'd him to be conducted to Na- 
by the ſame Soldiers who had had him in 
Cuſtoay. The Emperor ſaid, that the Trum- 
peter deſerv'd to be hang'd, becauſe the Kin 
of France being his Enemy, he was not oblig' 
to ſuffer his 
he alone could give Safety to the I rumpeter : 


and that he would have given it without diffi- 


culty, if he had addreſs'd himſelf to him; but 
that it was failing in the Reſpe& that was due 


to him, to ſend a Trumpeter to the Deputies | 
of the Diet while he was there in Perſon. He 
was willing however to teſtifie that he reſpe- 


Qed the Law of Nations, by making the Trum- 
peter enjoy that Safety, which he ought to find 

in the * N 2 
The Duke of 4 ing encamp'd with his 
Army near the Mexſe, the Prince of Orange, 
wo * * — on a * log wy — 
ver, ſent a Trumpeter to him; t e 
d him to ogy 'd. He laid he was — 
ig d to protect a 222 W ught 
— Mellage from the ief of the Rebels. 
He was in the wrong; for although the Law 
4 Nations does not protect thoſe that violate 
by taking Arms againſt their Prince, yet 
there is a great deal of difference betwixt a 
ty that comes from the Rebels, and a 


the 


22 uty that accepts of a Commiſſion from 


oblig d to obey the Orders that are given 


him * of Death. The ſame Duke of 
A, while he was at the Head of Philip II's 
Army, in order to conquer Portugal, caus'd the 
Governor of Ceſcai to be hang d, becauſe he 


had fir'd upon the Trumpeter taat 
4 * 


* 
1 


his own Hand, becauſe that during the Siege 
of Volterre he had caus'd the Drummer to be 


s and Drams; becauſe 


| mounted him and left him in his Shirt. The 


eſſenger in the Empire, where 


| and thoſe that ſerve the common Cobler. 


Trumpeter that ſerves in their Army. For 


ls, makes himſelf thereby an Accom- 
22 of their Rebellion, whereas the Trumpeter 


* 


the Parley for the Summons to ſurrender. 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, Captain General of 
the United Provinces, having caus'd Dendici 
to be inveſted, at the beginning of this Cen- 
tury, the Garriſon fir'd upon the Trumpeter 
that ſounded the Chamade. The Prince reſent- 
ed it ſo far, that he would not ſo much as 
hear of a Capitulation : ſo that to ſatisfie him, 
he had an Italian Soldier deliver'd up to him, 
who having deſerv'd Death for other Crimes, 
was alſo accus'd of this unwarrantable AQ. 
The Italian clear'd himſelf, and the Prince ſent 
him back, and let the Governor know, that the 
Violence that had been done to the Law of Nati« 
ons, could not be expiated _— Death of a fingle 
Perſon, We read in the Hiſtory of Izaly, t 
Fabritio Maramaldo kill'd Ferrncio (who was 
Commiſlary of the Republick of Florence) with 


hang'd, whom Fabrizio had ſent into the Place. 
There are ſeveral — of Generals of Ar- 
mies, that have caus d Reparation to be made 
for Injuries done to Trumpeters and Drum- 
mers. The two Armies of Charles V, and of 
Henry II, being in the Year 1554, encamp'd on 
the Frontiers of Picardy and the Low Coun- 
treys, a French Trumpeter , who had been ſent 
to the Emperor's Camp to demand a Priſoner 
fell into the hands of ſome German, who diſ- 


King having complain'd thereof, the Duke of 
Savoy , who commanded the Imperial Army, 
caus'd a ſtrict Inquiry to be made after the Au- 
thors of this Exceſs, gave the Trumpeter a good 
Horſe out of his own Stable, and a new 
and had him conducted ſafe to the French Camp. 
The 4 rey made by the Duke, is a Token 
of the ReſpeQ he had for the Law of Nations , 
by giving ſo particular a Protection to a Trum- 
peter, who, excepting ſome ſmall Wages and 
this Privilege, had not the leaſt Advantage over 
the leaſt Party-man. Indeed there are none but 
Princes, and thoſe that are about em, that make 
it their Study, and come to the Knowledge of 
it, not in the Schools or at the Bar; but in the 
Management of Affairs, which have no more 
analogy to thoſe that amuſe the Judges and the 
litigious Crew, than there is betwixt the Ma- 
terials that employ the Labour of a Goldſmith, 


Now as none but the Sovereign, or the Per- 
ſon that repreſents him, and is impower'd by 
him, has the Right of ſendin rs; 
ſo is there none but the C General, or 
he that in his abſence commands a Body or a 
Garriſon, that can give Paſſports, or cauſe a 
Place to be ſummon'd by a or a Trum- 
peter. At the Siege that the Admirante of Ar- 
ragon made of Kbinberg in the Year 1 Al- 
fonſo d' Avalos, Camp-maſter of a Sau Regi- 
ment, caus'd the Garriſon to be ſummon'd to 
ſurrender the Place; but the Governor ſent 
Orders to the Drummer to withdraw, and that 
if any other er or Trumpeter dar'd to 
come again, by the Order of any Colonel or 
——— he would cauſe him to be 

I think this a place to ſay a word in 
reference to the Deputies of an Aſſembly, that 
calls together to take their Ad- 


the Soverei 
vice, or to let em know his Pleaſure con- 


* 

1 * 
IT 
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-ning. the Affairs of his Eſtate. It is very ed on the Death of the other. The King had 
2 el is a great deal of difference be- receiv*d ſo. many outragious Injuries. that they 
tween theſe Deputies and publick Miniſters: ] could not be aton'd for but by the yiglent. 
But vet as they are publick Perſons who repre»: | Death of ſo powerful and dangerous a; Sub-- 
ſent the whole Body of the State, they ought | je ; but at is no Argument, that the Seen- 
to enjoy an inviolable Safety, as well going and, J rity of the Eſtates, which ought to have been 
coming, as during the ſtay t e in the | inviolate in all reſpects, was not violated by 
Place where the Aſſembly. is held. So that it || the Murther of thoſe two Lords, and the Im- 
is not lawful for the Sovereign, and much leſs | priſonment of ſome others, ' Theſe Strokes of 
for him that is not ſuch, to offer violence to. | Se, however neceſſary. they, may be ſome- © 
their Perſons, nor to moleſt em by Proſecuti- | times, are accompany'd with Irregularities, that 
ons, either for Debts or common T reſlpaſles. | are not reconcileable either wich Honour or 
This is what is obſerv'd at the Diets of Ger- Conſcience. .The King having reſolv'd to take 
many, at the Cortes of Pan, in the Parliament | off the Duke, would have made uſe of Grill, 
of England, and in all the Aſſemblies of States. | Camp-maſter of the Regiment of Guardes. He 
wherever they are conven'd. | There are two | was a gallant Man; but being in e of do- 
Reaſons for this. The one is, That the Eſtates. | n AQ, be offer d the King to chal», 
making one half, or the Trunk of a Body, | lenge the e by the Way of Duel, to aght. 
whereof the Prince makes the other part and him without any advantage; and he uſfur d 
the Head, he cannot do otherwiſe than we ſee | that he would do it with ſo much ſucceſs, that 
in natural Bodies, the Head does with reſpe& || he ſhould ſoon find himſelf freed from the Anx- 
to the other Members, which are obedient to! jeties this, ambitious and rebel Prince created 
a reaſonable and lawful Will. The other -Rea-,| him continually. - The King would not con- 
ſon is, That there is no Countrey, where the | ſent to it, and Grillem {low would not do a foul Ac- 
Eſtates have not Privileges, which being inſtead. | tion. There is but one thing that can ſaye the 
of Contracts between the Prince and his Sub-] King's Honour, which is che certain Advice 
jects, he cannot violate em, without deſtroy-. | he receiv'd, that it was the Duke's Intention. 
ing the Foundation of Civil Society. Admit - to dethrone. the King in that very Aſſembly ; | 
ting that Henry III. King of France had taken | ſo that there were no meaſures to be obſery d. 
no Oath, nor given any particular Aſſurances | withaSubjeQ,: who had made himſelf ſo 8 


ro the Duke, and Cardinal de Gue the ingle | erful that there was no ge 
general Security, which was due to all the De- oceeding again 
7 


NN © - : 

| | by the ordinary ways of and of -whom 
puties, of which the States of Bloiſe were com- | he could not rid an extraordi - 
09d\, was ſufficient to protect their Perſons. 5 Violence. Things being thus, and the. 
m the Violence that was practis d towards e of .Gmiſe failing firſt in his Duty to his 
'em. It is true that the Regal Dignity, nor. e- Sovereign, King was not oblig'd to ſtick 
ven the King's Life, were not ſafe; and I will | at any thing to ſave his Life and his Dignity. - 

not deny, but that the Life of the one depend- - ee | 


. 
oa y ha 1 1 
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The Princes of Germany have a Right to ſend Embaſſadors b 
repreſent them. 
T* eat Diſputes the Barberins and | /imple Homa 
| the Duke of Parma had —— the | the mean Ei 
latter end of the Pontificate of Ur- | ſter of whom the 


ber VIII. concerning the Dutchy of Caſtro, ma- the Duke's Secretary ; 
was to be fear'd, that the 5 3. of | vereign Princes, might give him what Quality 
the War might draw the main Forces of the | he pleas'd, not being olig'd to comply in that 
two Crowns into Italy, France labour'd with reſpect, with the Opinion or Capriciouſneſs of 
8 to compoſe the Difference. The | the Prince to whom he einploy'd him. 

ope, who receiv'd theſe Offices with Indigna- | Reply, which is ſo.conformable to the Law of 
tion, complaining one „ Hugh de Lime, Nations, and to common U — ſo contra 


(who then negotiated without a Ch but French make to admit the 
has fince been Secretary of State) told him, i 


that the Duke of Parma, who being his Vaſſal 
ought to come in Perſon Ms make his Submiſ- 


ſion, did not ſeem to take any notice of that | Sabje&t of the two ers) to 

Duty; and that inſtead of ſer ! him ten Em- Nee the | 

eee ee 
negotiatirig v i i | of the ; ; 

through the Mediation of Thale of whether tha Princes of 2 


a ſubaltern Miniſter. Liowne made anſw 
That thoſe Vaſſals, who virtae of their firſt Is. 
tare, recery'd their Fiefi with all the Ried 
Sovereignty, owe nothing to the Lord after 


I here ſhe of 
have a Ri to ſit in 
Prehend 
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Joes not admit or acknowledge their Embaſſe- 

— bur in Congreſſes, nor allowing * 
the Honours that are due to the 

_ rafter; 


effes and Af- 

emblies the Miniſters of 
— Embaſſadors of the Electors without Di- 
ſtin ion, but abſolutely refuſe em to thoſe of 
the other Princes. We ſhall find a proper Place 
etſewhere to tell after what manner they uſe 
em; I all therefore only take notice here, 
that the ſaid Honours cannot be refas'd to the 
Ministers of Princes, without 1 their 
nty; which would be by ſo much the 


lefs juſti >, that even thoſe, who would 
undertake ie, are for having it to have been e- 
ſabtie'&4 by the Peace of „ as it were 


by a Py ck Saudion, and have treated with 
tze Princes of Germany as with Sovercigns. 
As the King of Fravee who reigns at preſent, 
in the higheſt ee, all the eminent 
Qualities that go to the forming a perfect Mo- 
narch, it is not to be doubted but he is alſo 
civil; and that he is ever read to ſne to 
thoſe foreign Princes who have no Dependence 
on hit, all the Civilities the Conſideration 
they have for him can deferve, whictr makes 
em look upon him as the firſt — King 
in Ci . He not only ſuffers the Duke 
of Savoy, the great Duke of Fel and the 
Dukes of Maus, Parma, and to fend 
him their E | but he alfo allows the 
ſame Princes at their owh homes to take the 
place of Honour of his Embaſſadors.” 30 that 
- there is reaſon to wonder that this great Prince, 
who is otherwiſe fo eb, on = ſuffer the 
Princes of as the Dukes of Newborry, 
Branſwick — and others ot the 
ſame Dignity, to have even the Power of no- 
minating Embaſſadors, and that he takes from 
them an Adv which he grants to the 
Dukes of Parma and Modena. 

Before I enter farther into this Matter, I muſt 
lay down this Poſition as a thing certain, that 
the King does not hinder the Princes of Germa- 

from ſending him their Embaſſadors ,: but 


that he wilt not ſew them the ſame Civilities | Th 


which he does to the Embaſladors of the Prin- 
ces of Italy. When the Elector of Bavaria ſent 
Count Groensfeldt and Curtz into France, in the 
Year 2683, their Quality of Embaſſadors was 
not diſputed, but they would have treated *em 
as: they do the E dons of the Swiſs Can- 
tom; that is to ſay, leave em the Quality, but 
uſe em in reality like Minifters of the fecond 
Order. In the Month of March r653; S. Krebs, 
Chaneellor' of Neu, was ſent to Fravce with 
the Chara&er of Fmmbaſfador, to conclude the 
Marriage of the Prince, Son to the Marquis of 
Buds, with the Daughter of Prince Thomas of 
. He did not cover himſelf when he 
= to the King; but notwithſtanding, the 

ing food all the time of the Audience, and 
ad uncover d. The Chancellor of France 
(whom the Embaffudor would likewiſe fee) 
underſtanding that he-was not cover'd when he 
ſpoke to the Ring, faid' that fince it was ſb, 
he would neither ye Him the Place of Honour, 
not the ard at His Houſe: And in- 
deed the Chancellor receiv'd him only in the 
Malr, where they both were ſtanding aud un- 
__cvover'd. Chancetior, who did not fail ro 
mew Civillty to thoſe to whom it was due, 


 behav'd himſelf after this mater, deevuſe he 


j 


* 


if 


. 


ot the now ret 


dred and fifty 


* 


knew he oblig'd the Embaſſador more in treat- 


ing im thus, than f he had us d him aftoge- 
' ther like a Miniſter of the fecond Order. The 


Maſters of the Cetemonies were of Opinion, that 


the Chancellor could not refuſe him the arm'd 


Chair, becauſe the Cardinal himfelf gave it e- 
ven to Reſidents. ſpoke the oath Jer 
àæ the ſame time their Reafons were defective. 


For what the Cardinal did in this reſpect was 
not a thing of Obligation, and therefore his 
Example could not bind the Chancellor. 
It is not my Intention to draw a Parallel be- 
tweett the Princes of Germanyand thoſe of Iia- 
2 but I think I may fay without offending the 
„that the Families of Gonzagne, of Me- 
deciy, and of Farneſe, were not ſo much as 
known when the Houſes of Bavaria and Brunſ- 


wick farnifh'd & with Emperors. Thoſk 
who do the Se our the Duke of 
fe 


. make him defcended from a younger 
„ of thoſe Princes, of whom the Dukes 


anſwick and Lunenburg are the true and 


 undowhted Poſterity, and who, under the great 


Henries, extended their Dominions 4 Mari ad 
Mare, from the Bahkick'Sea to the Gulf of Ve- 
nite. So that it is reaſonable to believe, that 
it is not on the account of the Antiquity of their 
Famifies, that the Princes of Ha ought to be 
preferr's to thoſe of. G al 
F eannot believe neither, that it is to be main 
tain'd, that thofe are more fovereign, and more 
1 than thefe. For beſides that So- 
ve — admits of no Comparative, notwith- 
ſtanding all Princes are not alike abſolute; the 
Duke of Sawy, who is the firſt Prince of [tal 
values himſelf fo much on the Vicarſhip © 
of the Empire, that he procur'd a Confirmati- 
on of it by the third Article of the Capitulation 
: ing; and glories in 
being of the Number of his Princes. In the 
Year 1544, Charles Duke of Savoy ſent his Em- 
baſſadors to the Diet at Spires, where he com- 
lain'd of the Invaſion the Txrks had made in 
is Countrey, at the Inſtigation of the French. 


ey reprefented that their Maſter had not 


| Wherewith to contribute to the Tarkiſh War, 


neither was he able to defray the Expences of 
his Journey, to in Perſon at the Diet; 
and therefore pray d the Eſtates to protect him 
as a Member of the Empire. The great Duke 


of Taſtary, who Has had 4 Confirmation of hi 
Title Rom the- Emperor * 


| | es place to the 
Dake of Savoy; and the Dukes of Mauna and 
Modena hold their Dutchies as Fiefs of the Em- 
pire, as the Duke of . Parma holds his of the 


of Rome ; notwithſtanding which, the Po 
himſelf admits of his EmbaiſkJors, — — 


'em with the fame Civilities he ſhews to other 
SovereignPrinces. In the Year 1669, the Duke 
of Parma' ſent the Count de Sant Secondo to 
Rome, to complement Clement X upon his Ex- 
altation. He was attended by eighteen Prelates 
Ar icy may and had a Cortege of one hun- 

oaches, and the Pope receiv'd. 
him in che Preſence of eigtir Cardinals, whom 
he had ſent for to his Chamber for that purpoſe. 
The'Princes of a have no Sovereignty , 
which thoſe of Germany Have not as a 
3 as abſblute a manner, and to the 
ſame ee as They. I ſhall not here make a 
ulkleſꝭ Enumeration thereof, but it is fufficient 
to 


to ſay, that without being Soveteigu a Prince 
— declare War, and mae Peace, caſt Ca“ 

n, fortify Places, lay up Magazines; make 
| ies of Soldiers, treat of Alliances, as well 

within as without the Empire, bin Money, 

Pardons and Oblivions, and in 4 word, 
40 an that a Sovereign does. This is fo: evi- 
dent, that even France agrees thereto, and has 
— — = 1 —— — 
it w be ous do dwe , 
it. It cannot therefore be on this Foundation, 
that it refaſes to admit their Embaſſadors. 

I can ſay as much of the Forees,. and Exteat 
of 2 —— — IONS _ 
although it is Sovereignty and not Power, 

ates the Rank and the Rights of Prinees; 
1 affirm nevertheleſs, that even on this 
account the Princes of Itaꝶ have — —— 


that very time that 
of a conſiderable part of the Kingdom, and 
while Burgundy, Britany, Dauphin and-Provewee 
had their particular Lords. It is true; the 
Princes of y live upon their Demelſi's, 
and raiſe neither T axes, nor Cuſtoms, nor 
Other extraordinary &s from their Suby 
unleſt it be with the Confem of the Eſtates: 
their Country; but then, that is the of 
Great Britain's Caſe as well as theirs, and if 
we will believe Phi de Communes, that of all 
others, who ground their Actions upon Reaſon 
and Juſtice, and have the Safety) and Welfare 
of their People for Motives of their Conduct. 
hat Tract of Countrey, that between the two 
vers, the Elie and the Hefer, extends it felf 
from Maxdebarg, almoſt to the very Ocean, 
may it not be d with the largeſt: Pro- 
inces of [taly, as well for the Number and 
Qualit of the Towns, as for the Imp 
4 Hoje ant Diepbuld om this. ide. and beyond 
' on this 
2 hr PH be bold to fay, that the two 
ovinces of Italy, without excepting 
ging to-the Pope and the Re- 
of Venice, w 


Armies that have 
ich h been ſubfiſted. in 5 


q 
15 


f Duke of 
Mauna, who was oblig' d to France for the Pre- 


| ſervation of his whole Eſtate, loſt the Memo- 


tily ho- 
— came 
ermar ; and the Duke of 
had no fooner-dectat'd for Frace, than 
re d it to conſent'to his reconciting him- 


the Italian Princes, have always been accom- 
pany'd with Jealoufics and Diſtruſts, of which 
France hus never been able to cure em. Oh 
the cofitrary, the Princes of have al- 
ways ſeconded, with Firmnefs and Courage , 
the Intereſts and Intentions of France, whilſt 
it with Gonſtaney oppos'd (ever finee the Reign 
of Fraxci» I, till the Peace of Weftphatia) a pre- 
dominate Power, Which was going to eſtabliſh 
it ſelf n NI! The Duke 3 
whom 1 juſt now mention'd, has alone done 
more for the Succeſs of the Arms of the Allies 
in +. than France could have expeded 
from all the Princes of Ina together. And ad- 
mitting that Hiſtory took no notice of a 
Number of German Princes, who have 
well «bn and very fuck to France, I need 


and that in one tingle 
have been more of em ſeen at 


= Generofity, and to all 
ces, I would be bold to ſay, it were due to the 


| Princes of Germevy, preferably to thoſe of 


— * well, that as at preſent moſt of 

the Princts ef Germany ako d in a 

— oppoſite to Fance, they will find it a 
| 2 , and 


0 


ce.” But as the Kitg is' a 


: 


If 
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any difference between their common Opini- 
ons: and popular Errors. It is particularly re- 
'markable in thoſe of , Where one Do- 
Qor has no ſooner ſtruck into a prejudicate 
Opinion than all the reſt fall into it likewiſe, 


with the ſame Fury that caus'd the two thou- | 


ſand Gadarean Swine to caſt themſelves head- 
long into the Sea. One would take it to be 
a kind of Enchantment, which produces the 
ſame effect in them, that Circe's Potion wrought 
in the Companions ofUlyſes. They find in Hi- 
ſtory, that the Roman People gave up all their 
Rights of Sovereignty to the Emperor Augu- 
ſins, who by degrees uſurp'd alſo thoſe that the 
Senate reſerv'd it ſelf; and they apply to 
the Emperors of the Houſe of Auſtria, the Com- 

mentaries and Gloſſes they make ꝑpon the an- 
cient Conſtitutions, 1 to form an 
Idea of a fourth Monarchy. It is certain that 
the modern Emperors ſhare the Sovereiguty of 
the Empire in general with the Eſtates that 
compoſe it; and that they have none at all 
left in thoſe Provinces that have particular 
Princes. The Emperor's Counſellors ate excu- 
fable, and even thoſe of the aulick Council, 
when they entertain theſe Sentiments: But this 
Fault is no way pardonable in- thoſe,” who be- 
ing of a Prince's Council, and oblig'd to ſpeak 
in the behalf of the Rights of his Sovereignty, 
dare to declare themſelves in favour of Maxims 
directly oppoſite to the Truth, and ſo prejudi- 
cial to their Maſter. The Ambition of Princes 
that have any thoughts of an univerſal Monar- 
chy, does not want being excited by ſuch per- 
nicious Counſels, which would have made the 
Imperial Dignity hereditary, and the Power of 
the Emperor abſolute, if Charles V could have 
tranſmitted it to his Succeſſors, the Kings of 
Spain, in the Perſon of his Son Philip. It is 
aifo obable enough, that without the victori- 
ous Arms of Guſtavus Adolphus, we ſhould have 
ſeen in effe&, that whereof there remains on- 
ly an imperfe& Idea in the wounded Imagina- 
tion of ſome Pedants, who pretend that a ſo- 
vercign and abſolute Power is reſident in the 
Perſon of the Emperor of Germany. The Ca- 
pitulations which have been made with Ferd:- 
and Il and Leopold, as well as the Treaties of 
Weſtphalia, have ſecur'd to the Princes of Ger- 
many thoſe Rights that put 'em upon the Le- 
vel with other Sovereigus, and ſet 'em in a 
Rank wherein they are oblig'd to yield but 
only to Crown'd Heads. 

Yet nevertheleſs it is only on the falſe Max- 
ims of thoſe Doctors, that Fraxce can ground 
its refuſal to admit the Embaſſadors of the 
Princes of G It is but ſince the Bobe- 
mian War that the Council has taken a due 
Cognirance of the Affairs of the Empire; and 
as it is but ſince the Miniitry of Cardinal Rich- 
lien that any regard has been had thereto, ſo 
they have been very much neglected ſince his 
deceaſe, as well as the Inclinations of the Prin- 
ces, who out of a regard to their own parti- 
cular Intereſt could not conſent to the prevail- 
ing Power of the Houſe of Axftris. I ſhall add, 
that France thinking ſhe ſhould with more eaſe 
compals the _ ſhe had, not to moderate, 
but even'to pull down the Power of Spain, by 
attacking it in the Dutchy of Milan, or in the 
Kingdom of Naples, ſhe ſhew'd a er Con- 
ſideration for Princes of Italy, who were 


; 


able to contribute or conſent theteto, than to 
thoſe 'of Germany,” whoſe Friendſhip was not' 
ſo uſeful to it, or at leaſt not ſo neceſſary. It 
is what was very much forwarded by the Coun- 
ſels of thoſe Miniſters, who to conſecrate their 
own private Opinions, have acted contrary to 
the true Maxims ; and havedeſpis'd old Friends 
to make new ones, who were more able to 
ſecond' the Intention of thoſe that were for raiſ- 
ing the Grandeur of the French Monarchy up- 
on the Ruins of that of _m BY 7 
It cannot be deny'd alſo, that the King's 
htineſs will not eaſily ſuffer the Style and 
Conduct to be chang'd, eſpecially» now that 
he has carry'd the Glory of his Crown beyond 
the Pretenſions, and even the Hopes of his Pre- 
deceſſors; It may be ſaid again, that it is not 
without ſome Ground, that he will have all the 
Princes, be they who they will, pay Him the 
ſame Reſpect they ſhew the Emperor; and will 
not allow them to exact more from the one, 
than they know will be granted by the other. 
He ſees that the Princes of Germany, in wri- 
5 the Emperor, pay him the ſame Sub- 
miſſions they us d to do when he was Sove- 
reign, and when the Imperial Dignity was he- 
reditary in the Houſes of Saxony, of Franconia, 
and Swabia, and even greater than thoſe the 
French themſelves' pay to their: King: Here- 
upon he does not think himſelf oblig'd to treat 


as 3 thoſe Perſons the Emperor treats 
as Subjedts ' 


I ſay/ Subjects; and to ſhew that I do not 
ſpeak 71 might inſtance in the Sub- 
miſſions ſome Proteſtant Princes, and among 
the reſt, the Landgrave of Heſſe and the Duke 
of Wirtemberg made to the Emperor Charles V, 
after the Battel _ who proſtrating them- 
ſelves at bis Feet, and begging his pardon, tell bim, 
that they are his moſt humble and moſt obedient 
Servants, Vaſſals and . But I conſider 
that the Emperor, on this Occaſion, behav'd 
himſelf as a victorious Prince, who having his 
Sword in his Hand gave Laws to all Germany 
where he pretended to Reign as Sovereign and. 
abſolute Prince thereof. It was alſo an act 
of Sovereignty, when in the Year 1 549. he con- 
fin'd (at Placentia) the Deputies or Embaſſa- 
dors of thoſe Princes who had proteſted againſt 
the Decree of the Diet at Sprres; and indeed 
it was not without ſome violence to the Law 
of Nations, or at leaſt without breach of the 
Capitulation. There have been alſo AQs of 
the ſame ſtrain in the Reigns of Ferdinand II, 
1 2 wo firſt Diſcourſe aroſe 
of negotiating a Peace at Colagu, and while the 
Emperor's Miniſters and 2 of France were 
ſettling the Preliminaries at Hamburg; the King 
asking for Paſſports for his Allies, nam'd the 
Swede, the United Provinces, and the Princes of 
1 The Emperor made anſwer, that as 
for the Swedes, he had conſented to a particular 
Congreſs, which was to be held at Labeck; and 
that they ought themſelves to fat for Paſſports 


if they would have any; that being in a Neu- 
trality with the United P - 


N rovinces, theit Depu- 
ties had no occaſion for any; and as to the 
Miniſters of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, 
he * not 2 brow — it to be _ 
tion'd ; F eckt of the Empire to 
ask the Emperor's pardon, and not talk of Ne- 
gotiation, more eſpecially ſince 66 WS 
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Recoticitiation was open to pr ks „ tho f | 


9 


Prayue. This Declaration of the Emperor 
obig the French to change their Batteries; 
they ſaid, that it was not the King's Intention 
to bring the Proteſtant Princes People to the 
Aſſe as publick Miniſters, but as private 
Perſons, who were to inſtruct the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of France, in their Maſter's Intereſts. 
The Republick of Venice (whoſe Mediation 
had been accepted, and was chiefly to employ 
it ſelf in what related to = A : _ 
ces) not being able to prevail with the Kin 
822 not to infſt, that at leaſt they ſhould be 
allow'd to ſend to the Aſſembliy Perſons in a 
private Capacity to ſollicit their Intereſts, made 
two Overtures for that purpoſe : The one, that 
the Emperor ſhould cauſe Paſſports to be dit- 

ch'd for the ſafety of thoſe i 

erſons ſhould recommend the [ntereſts of their 
Maſters to the Plenipotentiaries of Fraxce, and 
that he ſhould grant them the privilege of ſend- 
ing and receiving Courriers; the other was, 
that in caſe the Emperor made any difficulty to 
ve ſuch Paſſports, he would make a general 
Paton for the ſafety of all thoſe whom 
the Parties interefted in this War ſhould fend 
to the Aſſembly, with the aforefaid privilege 
of ſending and receiving Courriers. Fhe Em- 
r — | anſwer, that there was nodifference 
the Paſſports to be given to the Mi- 
niſters of the Proteſtant Princes, Subjetts of the 
Empire, where the Quality of Miniſter ſhould 
be expreſy'd, and thoſe where it was not; and 
that it was ſufficient that the Princes duly in- 
form'd the Plenipotentiaries of France, before 
they came to the Place k and before 
SI upon Buſineſs. 

e King of Poland ſeconded the Inſtances 
of the King of Fraxce, in favour of the Proteſt- 
ant Princes; but the Emperor was an 
thereat, and ask*d the Miniſter of Poland, what 
would be ſaid in Fraxce, 1 King his Maſter 
ſhould defire Paſſports for Coun de Soiſſons, 
or for the Duke d'Eſpernon? That if the Rebel- 
Princes of & demanded Securities, they 
might find em in the Peace of Prague, by vi- 
tue of which they might lay themſelves at his 
Feet, and obtain by their Submiſſions, not on- 
ly the Reſtitution of their Eſtates, but alſo the 

mperot's Favour and their own Quiet. But, 
ſaid he, they deſpiſe the ample Conduct 
that the Freaty of Prague provides for em, and 
would have one that ſhould warrant their. ſtay 
in a neutral Place, where they might make their 
Pretenfions, and difpute with the Emperor as 
with their Companion; to the end that Rebel- 
Subjects drawing their moſt merciful Lord and; 
their Sovereign before a foreign Tribunal, might 
be able to treat with him as with thei Equal, 
inſtead of having to his Goodneſs, by, 

lications and Remonſtrances. 

at as this jarring put a ſtop to the Ne 
_ of er ra 5 at leaſt _ for 
aPretext to delay the ſame, the Emperor tho 
it adviſable at laſt on the 21 of April 1638, to 
make « Declaration, x Brooms he authoriz'd 
the Plenipotentiaries, who were on his part at 
Cologn, to iſſue out Paſſports for thoſe whom 
the Princes and States that were not yet recon- 
ciPd to him, ſhould think fit to ſend to the AL- 


ſembly, where ould be cosſider 4 as Attend- 
— Enters France. n 
| : | 


who as private · 


q 


* 


g 
their Ri | 
ughit_ | ebeir Li 2 8 ill A; 
es mens ow dh with 


time proteſted 
tion tho 


ers; 
% on of Religion im their own Countrey. Fr 


2 emb | 
fill'd with nathing but Proteſlations from/rexce, 


Cardinal de Richelieu, who was not over for- 
ward to diſpatch theſe, requir'd Paſſports in 
particular for the Miniſters of Duke Bernard 
de Weimar, and thoſe of the Landgraveof Heſſe, 
becauſe they had ſhewn a particular Inclination 
to the Intereſt of Fravce; tho he at the fame 
That it wat not the King's Inter- 
+ Prices ſhould ſend their Plemipotentiaries 


to the Congreſi, and did not ſcruple to ou they 
had no right to ſend any. © Emperor's De- 
claration before mention'd. had a Clauſe in it 


to this effect, that the Paſſports of his Pleni- 
potentiaries ſhould be valid, even to thoſe that 
ſhould de guilty of High Treaſon. Now as 
this Crime can be committed only with reſpect 
to a Sovereign; the Emperor ſuppos d that he 
was Sovereign, and that the Princes of Germa- 
ny were his Subjects. But the Emperor's de- 
clining Condition having ſhaken his Reſolu- 
tion, and France being willing to make uſe; of 
its then Proſperity; the King requir'd other 
Paſſports for the EleQor Palatin, for the Dutchs 
eſs of as Guardian and Regent, for the 
EleQor of Triers, and for the Duke of Braxſ- 
wick and Lanenburg, who he ſaid were not leſs 
confiderable than the Duke of Weimar, and the 
Landgrave of Heſſe ; and the Emperor not be- 
ing able to reſiſt ſo many preſſing Inſtances, 
granted ar laſt all the Paſſports that were re- 
Theſe wude and Expreſſions furniſh, 
rade and improper ons 

France with a ſhecious regt, to refuſe to the 
Princes of & that Honour which they. 
pretend to be their due; and it may be ſai 

that if we add thereto the different Uſage the 
Emperor deals to the Miniſters of foreign Prin- 
ces, and to thoſe of the Princes of Star 6 es þ 
muſt 'be own'd to be the true Cauſe 4 


But this is what the King ought not to mind, 
and perhaps he would not really mind it in an- 
other Juncture of Affairs. e muſt dive to 
the bottom and ſearch the 1 and lay aſide 
all outward Appearances. Fobn ene Ele- 


For of Saxony, and the ſame Landgrave of 
Heſſe, of whom, we ſpoke heretofore, put outa. 
Manifeſto in the Year 1546, before the Battel 


of Roglizz, for the Juſtification of their Arms, 


wherein they take notice, that as Princes of the 
Empire, they can make Leagues defenſive, as well 
with the other Princes of Germany, as with Strax-. 
; aud that they have Power to reform the Pro- 
ance. 
is ſenſible, that the Emperor is the tho 
not the Soyereign of the Empire, where his Au- 
thority is much leſs abſolute than that of the 
King's is in Poland. And indeed the 2 
tentiaries of Fraxce being at Manſter in the Year: 
1644, wrote on the 6 of April, a circular Letter 
to the Princes of Germasy, and concluded it in 
theſe Terms; Is fine, your Highneſi may aſſure. 
your ſelf, as well as all the other Princes of Germany, . 
that it is here, and no where elſe, that 

te recover their antient Digni ; 


mew 
Kee 


3% 
our 


of this Place. The whole 
that it only took Arms to reſtore to the Em» 


and its Princes, their ancient Liberty; ſo 
ha this n cannot 32 


as the —— Subjects, „ 


other Crown'd Heads ſhould prepare an Inſtru- 


French having communicated theirs to the Em- 
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not refuſe *em the ſame Honours, of which 


ſhe is ſo prodigal to the Princes of Iraly, who 
are Vaſſals . Feudataries of the Empire, and 
who are not more Sovereign than thoſe of Ger- 
many. France it ſelf cannot diſpute this, after 
the Declaration of its Miniſters on the follow- 
ing Occaſion. In the Month of October 1644, 
there happen'd a mighty Conteſt at Munſter a- 
bout the Powers; and at laſt it was agreed, 
that the Miniſters of the Emperor and of the 


ment, which they ſnould cauſe to be 5 
and ſign'd in their reſpective Courts. The 


peror's Plenipotentiaries, were told by theſe, 
that it was not their Maſter's Intention to treat 
with all the Princes, and all the Towns, that 
were engag'd in Alliance with a King, who 
was his Imperial Majeſty's Enemy, becauſe that 
would be a leſſening to his Dignity. But the 
Miniſters of France obſtinately maintain'd, hat 
the Princes of Germany might make Alliances 
with Strangers, without the Emperor's Conſent, 
and that his Approbation was not neceſlary, to 
make that lawtul and valid, which they had 
contracted with France. And in the Month of 
June or Fuly 1646, the Counts de Trautmanſ- 
dorf and 4 Avanx, Plenipotcntiaries of the Em- 
peror and France, diſcourſing about the Treaty 
of Guaranty for the Obſervation of the Peace, 
that was negotiating at Munſter, the firſt ſaid, 
that the States of the Empire could not enter 
into this Guaranty without the Emperor's Con- 
ſent, no more than France would ſuffer the E- 
ſtates of that Kingdom to be Guarantees for it. 
But 4 Avaux made anſwer, that there was a 

eat deal of difference between the two E- 

ates, becauſe the one conſiſted of Sovereigns, and 
the other of Subjects. | 

It is true there are two things that derogate 
in ſome meaſure from the Sovereignty of the 
Princes of Germany, viz. The Appeals from 
their Sentences to the Chamber of Sprres, or to 
the Azlick Council; and the Subſidies they pay 
to the Emperor; to the Payment whereof they 
may be compell'd, after they have conſented 
thereto. But then as much may be ſaid of the 
United Provinces. There is no Body ſo igno- 
rant, as not to know that they are all Sovereign 
and Independent one of the other ; and never- 
theleſs that of Zeeland has no Court of Judi- 
catiure, where Appeals are determin'd in der- 
nier reſſort, but only in that which is eſtabliſh'd 
at the Hague; which however is no Prejudice 
to the Sovereignty of this Province; as well 
becauſe that this Submiſſion is made by virtue 
of a Contract with Holland, as becauſe this 
Court, as well as the Great Council, is com- 
pos'd of 1 nominated by both Provinces. 
So that the Princes of Germany are not leſs So- 
vereigns, becauſe the Sentence of their Judges 
may be either amended or annul'd by the Cham- 
ber of Spires, or by the Axlick Council; ſince 
that is done by virtue of the Conſtitutions and 
Ordinances made in the Diets, with the Princes 
Conſent; as alſo becauſe the Princes nominate 
the Counſellors and Aſſeſſors, of which theſe 
Courts are compos'd. As for the Subſidies , 
the ſame may be ſaid which I juſt took no- 
tice of with reſpe& to the judicial part, viz. 
That the United Provinces are liable to Exe- 


than prejudicial, to contribute to the Neceſſuzes of 


of thoſe Subſidies to which they have conſent- 
ed: and that by virtue of the Union of Utrecht, 
without the leaſt Prejudice to their Sovereignty. 
However I ſhall ſay ſomething ſtill more to. 
the purpoſe, and which regards France in amore 
particular manner. In the Month of April 
1646, it was debated in the Council at Pars, 
whether a Peace ſhould be endeavour'd with 
the Emperor, tho? at the ſame time it could 
not be effected with Spain. Cardinal Mazarine, 
after having handled the Queſtion problemati- 
cally, as he was us'd to do, concluded in the 
affirmative ; and the whole Council with one 
unanimous Conſent, reſolv'd, amongſt other 
things, that if Alſace were left to the King, on 
the lame Conditions that Sweden pretended to 
have Pomerania, it would be more advantageous 


the Empire, provided they pave the King a Rank 
and deliberating Vote in the Diet, and that his 
Quota, for all that France ſhould poſſeſs in the 
Empire, did not exceed that of one of the Ele- 
Qors. From whence we muſt neceſſarily con- 
clude, that Fraxce it ſelf is of Opinion, that the 
Subſidies, which are not levy'd in Germany but 
with the Conſent of the Princes, and by way 
of Agreement made between the Emperor and 
the States, do not prejudice the latter. And 
indeed, France it ſelt, by making Treaties with 
the Princes of Germany, does acknowledge 
them to be Sovereigns. 

If the Princes ot Germany knew themſelves, 
and had Reſolution enough to cauſe Juſtice to 
be done *em, they would make themſelves be 
conſider'd, and would take poſſeſſion of a Right, 
that is their due by the very ſame Reaſons that 
give it to the Electors: but it is with great grief 
that I find my ſelf oblig'd to ſay, that if there be 
ſomething diſobliging in the King's Procedure, 
there is alſo ſomething very irregular in that of 
the Princes. They cannot complain, without 
being at the ſame time liable to be reproach'd, 
and that with the greateſt Juſtice too; that th 
do not do all they can and ought to do to ſup- 
port their Right, by making it appear that they 
deſerve to have Embaſſadors, and that they are 
able to protect their Miniſters. 

But however, as the Weakneſs of ſome can- 
not be imputed as a Crime to em all, it muſt 
be hop'd, that there will again be Princes, who 
will oppoſe with Vigour thoſe, who ſhall diſ- 
pute the Rank and Honour that cannot be re- 
fus'd to their Dignity. The Duke of Bavaria 
refus'd to give place to the Republick of Venice 
at the Council of Trent, notwithſtanding ſhe 
carries it upon the level with Crown'd-Heads. 
And in the Year 1620, he refus'd to viſit the 
Emdaſſadors whom France had ſent into Germa- 
»y. The Embaſſador of the Arch-Duke Albert, 
would not ſuffer the Embaſſador of Venice to 
be preferr'd to him at London, at the Marriage 
of the EleQtor Palatine : and the Duke of New- 
bung told the Miniſter of the United Provin- 
ces, that in his own Houſe he gave place to 
none but the Spauiſb Embaſſador. He was in 
the right of it in my Opinion, becauſe he both 
could and ought to lay Claim to the ſame Re- 
ſpect that the Dukes of Bavaria and Lorain, 
and even thoſe of Mamma and Parma challenge 
in their own Houſes. I am not inſenſible that 
that Boiſchor, Albert”'s Embailador, was for ma- 
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of the Provinces of the Low Countreys, which 
he poſſeſs d in Sovereignty, and becauſe he pre- 
tended to the Prerogatives of the ancient Dukes 


of Barrandy: But as he had not ſucceeded to 


their Grandeur, ſo it muſt be confeſs d, that 


his chiefeſt Quality was that of Arch-Duke of 


Auſtria, which made him the firſt Prince of 
Germany after the Electors. yp 

I alſo think I may here affirm, that it is not 
the Right, but the Poſſeſſion, that Frame diſ- 
putes with the Princes of Ger and for 
as much as it is certain, that it is only ſince 
the Congreſs at Munſter, that the Civilities and 
Ceremonies that are ſhewn to the Miniſters of 
the Electors have been regulated, one cannot 
maintain that thoſe of the Princes enjoy'd the 
Quality and the Honours they pretend to at 
preſent before that time. All that can be ſaid 
to their Advantage is, that the Qualities and 
Ceremonies were not ſo very well regulated 
in Germany a hundred Years ago, nor even in 
the beginning of this Century; and that the Ti- 
tles of Legatus and Ablegatus have been frequent- 
ly confounded, and apply'd without diſtinction, 
y Enter — to Embaſladors, and ſometimes to 
Miniſters of the Second Order: of which an 
infinite Number of Examples may be drawn 
from Hiſtory and the Archives. So that the 
Princes of Germany, who had but little Com- 
merce with the Court of France, and none at 
all with thoſe of Italy, wete contented to en- 
title their Miniſters to the Protection of the 
Law of Nations, under what publick Quality 
ſoever. But for as much as the Condition of 
the EleQors was not much better than theirs at 
that time, I do not ſee why that of the Princes 
ſhould be worſe in this. 1 remember to have 
_ in the Relation that has been printed of 


the Travels of Wilkam Duke of Saxe Weimar! 


the Eldeſt of eight Brothers, that he cover” 

himſelf in the Audience he had of King Lew:s 
XIII, and of the Queen Mother. Duke Ber- 
nard, who was the Voungeſt of the eight Bro- 
thers, and who, tho' he wanted the Eſtate, had 
yet the Spirit of a Prince, ſeeing that the King 
ſuffer d the Duke of Parma to be cover'd, made 
no difficulty to cover himſelf too, at the firſt 
Audience that the King gave him. The Court, 
that did not dream he would have Aſſurance 
enough to do it, did not give him any hint of 
the Matter, for fear of ſuggeſting to him a 
Thought, which perhaps he might not other- 
wiſe have, and ſo did not dare to article with 
him. However he ſurpris'dit, and reap'd there- 
by an Advantage, to which he had not the leaft 
Pretenſion, it it had not been granted to a 
Prince, to whom he thought he ow'd no Pre- 
ference. If all the Princes of Germany would 
act with this Reſolution, and if they were al- 
ways aſſiſted with vigorous Counſels, they 
would not for a conſiderable time paſt, have 
been refus'd thoſe Honours which the EleQors 
have obtain'd. But there are ſome who are 
perſuaded, that Eafineſs and Complaiſance are 
more neceſſary for the Princes, than Generoſity 
and Firmneſs ; and that a lowly Weakneſs ſhall 
be more for their purpoſe, than that Elevation 
and Nobility of Soul, without which they have 
nothing of the Prince, but the bare Name and 
their Birth. It is about thirty Years fince; that 
a certain Prince (who might be the firſt in all 


Germany if 


he would, and one of the moſt con- 


ſiderable in all Europe) being in Frexce, where he 
Was as it were incognito, would nevertheleſs ſee 
the King, -who gave him Audience, andreceiv'd 


him with great Civility, remaining in a fland- 


ing Poſture and uncover'd all the while” the 
Prince ſpoke. But inſtead of ſtopping there; 
rap e that Satisfaction home with him. 
he muſt needs viſit the Duke of Orleans, ni 
withſtanding the Declaration he caus'd to be 
made to him, th he would not ſuffer him to 
be cover'd before him. There was nothing 
could oblige this Prince to pay this Civility to 
the Duke of Orlcans, (who had ſuffer'd the 
Duke of Weimar, and even a younger Son of 
the Houſe of n the Duke de 14 
Trimoxille to be cover'd before him: and who 
though he was the Son and Brother of a King, 
was (till a Subject:) to receive from him thoſe 
Incivilities that the Emperor himſelf would 
not have offer'd him, and the King had for- 
born. He had notice of it, but he was wil- 
ling to receive an Affront; as I believe alſo, 
that the Miniſters of the other Princes volua- 
tarily neglected the Advantages which they 
might have obtain'd at Munſter, where France 
ſtood in no-leſs need of them than of the Ele- 
Cors. If the Meanneſſes, and ſordid Ads that 
are committed, could be as eaſily excus'd or 
repair'd as done, it might be ſaid, that this 
young Prince, who at that time had only a 
enſion of twelve or fifteen thouſand Crowns, 
believ'd he riſqu'd nothing: But I cannot ju- 
ſtifie the Behaviour of the Marquis of Baden 
Donrlach. This Prince, who was the Head of 
his Family, and who {truck into the Intereſts 
of France again(t the Emperor, when he came 
to Court in the Year 1635, was conducted to 
Audience by a Marſhal of Fance, and by one 
of the IntroduQtors of Embaſladors; dut he 
did not ſo much as pretend to cover himſelf 
im ſpeaking to the King. All that can be ſaid 
to it is that this particular Action of a Prince, 


| who ſtood in need of the King's Protection, 


cannot be any Prejudice to thoſe who know 
themſelves better, and who would not do that 
Wrong to their illuſtrious Houſes, whoſe An- 


tiquity may at leaſt equal that of the firſt in 


I dare farther ſay, that they would 
not have been refus'd when they enter d into 
the Alliance of the Rhine, nor even immedi- 
ately before the War, which amongſt other 
Inconveniencies gave alſo birth to this Difficul- 


ty; inſtead of carrying it Sword in Hand, and 
pouin 


themſelves in « Condition to extort 
with ſome Violence, what can only be hop'd 


for from an Accommodation. Moreover it 


will be requiſite that the Emperor do; as he 
formerly did, with reſpe& to the Electors, and 
that he exact of the Princes but only What they 
pay to the King of France, and by his Example 
to other Kings, who ſhall do them the ſame 
Honour; That the Princes on their part, cauſe 
that Reſpect to be paid them in the Empire, 
which is their = q _ 9 _ 
that Complaiſance for t r t 

prejudicial to their — A Cardi- 
nal —— may enter into the particular 
Service o he ens, but it cannot be de- 
ny'd, that the Elector of Triers, the Biſhop of 
Strasbowrg, and the Marquis of Baden, who as 
Princes of the Empire had Seats in the Diets, 


did themſelves a great deal of Prejudice; in ta- 
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i n them in the Year 1570, to conduct 
4 wm of France, who e of the 
Emperor Maximilian II; and that the Biſhop of 
Omaburg, who as Prinee might ſend his Mini- 
ſters to the Aſſembly of Manſter, did a great 
deal of Wrong to the whole Order, in appear- 
ing there as Plenipotentiary of the Electoral 

lege, | 

The Letter that is publiſh'd under the Title 
of The Dy/antereſted, although it be nothing 
leſs, would make us believe that the Electors 
are the chief Oppoſers herein. Before I make 
the Reflections it deſerves, I ſhall take notice, 
that ina Remonſtrance printed in the Year 1673, 
wherein ate repreſented to the Eſtates of Ger- 
many, the Dangers with which the Empire is 
threaten'd, with the Remedies that might be 
made uſe of to prevent the ſame; The Author 
ſays, That one of the things that diſconcerts 
moſt the Union of the Princes, is the Superi- 


ority ſome of em pretend to have over the o- 


— That the Electors diſtinguiſhing them- 
elves from the other Princes, caus'd their Mi- 
niſters to be treated with the Quality of Excel- 
lency : That the EleQors themſelves, givin 
Audienceto the Miniſters of the Princes, woul 
be cover'd, and would not ſuffer theſe to be 
ſo : That at the laſt Diet of Ratiadun the Ele- 
Qor of Cologn behav'd himſelf after this man- 
ner, but that few Miniſters viſited him, and 
that ſome of thoſe who did, cover'd themſelves 
as ſoon as they ſaw the Elector cover'd; which 
oblig'd him to a& after another manner, and to 
remain uncover'd during the Audience. The 
Emperor himſelf complain'd in the ſame Diet, 
of the exceſſive Honours which had been ſhewn 
to the Miniſters of the EleQors at Munſter : 
and at the ſame time that he ſuffer'd em to 
be treated as Embaſſadors at the Congreſs, he 
would not acknowledge them in that Quality 
at Viewns. In the Year 1646, the Elector of 
avaria ſent thither the Count de Terri, to make 
55 Complements of Condolence for the Death 
of the Empereſs He had the Quality of Em- 
baſſador, yet they made him no Entry. The 
Emperor did not ſend him his Coach, and there 
was but one Gentleman to conduct him to Au- 
dience; not in the uſual Hall, but in his Cham - 
ber. where the Emperor being always uncover'd, 
aſſected this Circumſtance to oblige the Em- 
baſſador to remain in the ſame State. The 
Miniſters of the EleQor of Saxovy, contenting 
themſelves with their Quality of Ablegati, re- 
zeQted the Title of Excellency, which thoſe of 
the Princes refus'd to give to the Plenipoten- 


tiaries of the EleQors, tho? at the ſame time, 


theſe offer'd to do the like by them. 
Wherefore after the Electoral College had 
taken a Reſolution, which forbid their Embaſ- 


ſadors to give place to thoſe of Venice, the | 
Princes came to one alſo in theirs, by which | 


they ordain'd, that their firſt Plenipotentiaries 
ſhould not give place to the ſecond Plenipo- 
temtiarics of the EleQors; to ſhew, that all the 
Advantage theſe have over thoſe, is what the 
firſt has over the ſecond , the ſecond over the 
third, &c. And indeed, if the College of E- 
leQars conſtitutes the firſt Order of the States 
of the E the Princes make the ſecond; 
__ — — — — of which 

| are not altogether Strangers 10 the 
cannot doubt, but as a Bo- 


| dy as powerful, and compos'd of Princes as 
Sovereign as the firſt. | a 
This is not the Place to ſpeak of the Origin 
of the Electoral Dignity ; and it is not neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew, that it is not from their firſt In- 
ſtitution that they hold the Advantage they take 
over the other Princes; but then again they 
ought not to take it ill, that theſe are zealous 
for the Preſervation of their Rights, and of the 
Prerogatives that are inſeparable from their 
Dignity, in order to hand em down to their | 
F Poſterity, as entire as they receiv'd em from 
their Anceſtors; By virtue of this Reſolution 
of the Princes, the Plenipotentiaries of Saitz- 
burg and of Hildeſpeim, who were at Munſter, 
refus'd to give place in the publick. Ceremo- 
nies, to the ſecond Plenipotentiaries of Mayence, 
Triers and Colopn, rather choſe to quit 
their pontifical Habits and leave the Church , 
than to ſuffer the leaſt Advantage to be taken 
over them. | 
The Letter of The Diſiutereſted ſays, That 
the Pretenſion of the Princes is injurious to the 
Electors; that it is at the Inſtigation of Fance 
that they purſue it; and that it is the King's 
Intention 8 * * Electors and Princes at va- 
riance with the Emperor, by caſing on him 
the Fault, of the Refuſal that is made to ac- 
knowledge their Miniſters as Embaſſadors. I 
agree with this Author, that the Electors have 
very eminent Rights, and that they have great 
Advantages over the other Princes, which have 
been confirm'd to them by the Treaty of Weſt- 
Phalia. And in truth one cannot with 
too much Reſpect of their auguſt College; but 
they do not pretend themſelves to be more So- 
vereign in their Countreys, than the others are 
in their Territories; ſo that there is nothing 
to weaken the Pretenſions of theſe, or hinder 
em from aſſerting thoſe Honours, which are 
due to them in the Rank they hold immediate- 
| ly after the Electors. | | 
I muſt own, I cannot well comprehend how. 
it is at the In igation of France, that the Prin- 
ces form theſe Pretenſions, fince it is ſhe that 
| oppoſes them moſt. I am willing to believe, 
4 the As of Coma 2 r e 
iy the Irs | „ and has 
| himſelf thereto, has perhaps — = 
Pretenſions of the Princes, and has repreſented 
to them, that they may aſlert to th ves, all 
the Honours that are due to Sovercigns, as 
; well as the EleQors, who enjoy the ſame as 
Princes and Sovereigns, and not as Electors; 
but that is all. 
I have ſo much Reſpe& for them, that I 
would not here repeat what has been written and 
publiſh'd on this Occaſion, upon ſolid Princi- 
ples mu and conyincing Proofs ; but there 
ſeems to be ſomething ſo oppoſite in what the 
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is it poſſible for her to them? and how 
can ſhe retuſe the Princes an Honour, which 
ſhe her {elf thinks their due ? It is ſaid to be 
with a defign io ſet em at variance with the 

—— becauſt ſhe has a mind that the Court. 
E e ſnhould ſerve her as an Example. The 
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ing has no need of me to juſtifie his Intenti- 
ons; but I cannot forbear ſaying , that thoſe 
Intentions are not very ſincere, that give an 
evil Interpretation to thoſe that will admit of 
a very favourable one, and that upon Reaſons, 
if not altogether demonſtrable, at leaſt very 
robable. en the Miniſters of the Electors 
an to ſpeak of their Pretenſions at Muxſter, 
France, that could not hope to gain its Ends 
without their Conſent, offer'd to do them the 
ſame Honours which are done to the Embaſla- 
dors of Venice and Holland; upon this expreſs 
Condition, That therein the ing ſhould do 
no more nor no leſs than what the Emperor 
would do in their behalf. This was look'd 
upon to be very juſt at that time; but now that 
the King holds the ſame Language , and will 
have the Princes have the ſame Conſideration 
for him which they have for the Emperor, to 
whom the King pretends to owe nothing, he 
does it to ſet the Princes at variance with the 
Empire. 
o conclude this Chapter, I ſhall lay down 
as a certain Truth, that the Princes of Germa- 
xy are in Poſſeſſion of the Right of ſending 
publick Miniſters to all the Courts of Exrope ; 
which they could not do, if they were not 
vereigns; and fince with the Right they have 
alſo the Poſſeſſion, they cannot be hinder'd 
from giving them what CharaQer they pleaſe ; 
and they who refuſe em the Honours which 
are their due, do not only fail in point of Ci- 
vility, but alſo in what is a juſt to the 
Law of Nations. | 
This is without doubt what the King will 
reflect * if he pleaſes to be put in mind, 
that the late King ac wledg d the ador of 
Dake Charles rrain, who had the Honour 
to be cover'd when he ſpoke to the King; and 
above all, that he ſuffer'd the Commanders 
de Formigeres and de Forbin, his Subjects and 
Officers, Embaſſadors from the great Maſter 
of Malths, to be cover'd in the Audiences he 
gave them. So that the Princes of G L 
who ought to be conſider'd after a clear diffe- 
rent manner than the great Maſter of an Or- 
der, have reaſon to be offended at the refuſal 
that is made 'em, of a thing that is ſo lawfully 
their due. R 


Notwithſtanding which, the other Princes 
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| make ſo good a Uſe of the Example of Fraxce, 
that they refuſe to thoſe of Germany the Ho- 
nours they do to the Embaſſador of Venice, 
and to Sovereigns who cannot come in Com- 
petition with them. Clement VIII. caus'd a ſo- 
lemn Entry to. be made for the great Maſter of 
Maltha, to whom he gave Audience, making 
him fit above the laſt Cardinal Deacon. But 
one of the firſt Princes of Germany, after the 
Electors, being at Rome in the Year 1665, A- 
lexander VII. ſaid, He would not ſuffer bim either 
to fit, or be cover d at the Audience. 

There remains only to add here a Word or 
two, with reference to the Duke of Lorrain in 
particular, becauſe it was upon his account 
that the Quality of Embaſſador was refus'd to 
the Miniſters of the Princes of Germany. That 
the Marquis de Ville, the late Duke of Lorram's 
Miniſter, had that Quality, and was cover'd in 
honing to the King, is what cannot be deny'd. 
He might do it as well for the Reaſon all p'd 
in the beginning of the preſent Chapter, as 


teſted than that of the Princes of Italy. Charles X. 
King of Fraxce, oblig'd himſelf after a manner 
extraordinary enough, before two Notaries of 
the Chaſtelet of Paris, to yield to the Duke of 
Lorrain all the Rights of Sovereignty that the 
Kings his Predeceſſors had had over the Dutchy 
of Bar; which King Hezry III. confirm'd im- 
mediately after his return from Poland, and 
caus'd it to be ratify'd in Parliament. It was 
long before that t A had obtain'd of 
King Fraxcis I. the Rights of the Regalis, for 
himſelf and his Son; and by the Agreement 
made at Nuremberg, between the Emperor 
one part, and Anthony Duke of Lorrain on the 
cipality, exempt from Homage to the Em 
_ — from the Sovereignty of the Empire, 
except in certain Caſes. Since which time the 
Dukes of Lorrain have been conſider'd as So- 
vereigns: They have been acknowledg' d as 
ſuch in the Treaties the Crowns have made 
between themſelves; and, as ſuch, they have 
made Treaties with Crowns. So that their 
Sovereignty being indiſputable, the Right of 
ſending ought to be ſo likewiſe. 
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LL chat have written of the publick Right 
unanimouſly agree, That the Miniſters 
of the ſecond Order, being compris'd 

under the Denomination of Legati, enjoy with- 

out any ContradiQion all the Advantages that 
the Lew of Nations beſtows upon them. And 

the Declaration of the States of Holland the 295 

of March 1651, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 

after, is ſo expreſs in this Point, that even if 
one would doubt of it elſewhere, it would be 
impoſſible to doit in a Countrey where the Law 


$ ſo clearly. It names adors, Refi 
2 Agents, and comprehends all thoſe that 
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Emvoys Extraordinary, Plenipotemtiaries, We 
C. S* 
by condemning the Sentiments of the Court of 


cauſe his Sovereignty is much leſs to be con- 


Charles V. and the Eſtates of the Empire on the 
other, the ſaid Dutchy was declar'd a free Prin- 
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and tenders this Protection by ſo much the 
more „as Princes would be more in- 
convenienc'd from the want of theſe Miniſters, 
than from that of Embaſſadors. The Electors 
and Princes of , Who have not yet 
been able to get the Chara&er of Repreſenta- 
tive acknowledg'd in their Miniſters, can have 
no other. The King of France himſelf, who 
cannot oblige the Court at Vienna, to give his 
Embaſſador the Rank which he holds every 
where elſe, ſends thither only a Miniſter of 
the ſecond Order, as well as to ſeveral other 
Places, whither his Dignity will not ſuffer him 
to ſend a Perſon charaQteris'd; as for inſtance, 
to Liege, Hamburgb, and even to the Diets, 
where an Embaſſador in Ordinary from France 
would be ſubject to be ſometimes made unea- 
Others make uſe of em, either out of 
od Husbandry, or becauſe the Affairs they 
ve to negotiate are not of ſufficient Impor- 
tance to employ an Embaſſador. It is out of 
this Conſideration that the Republick of Venice 
has a Reſident with the Swiſs Cantons, and that 
the States of the United Provinces have Mi- 
niſters of the ſame Quality in Spain, Sweden, 
Denmark, Vienna, Bruſſels, and other Places; 
as alſo in the Armies of their Allies. The 
Emperor has only a Secretary or an Agent at 
Venice. La Tuillerie, E, dor from France, 
ing from the Hague after the Peace of Man- 
, Braſſet was left there in the Quality of 
Reſident, as he had left Chanxt in the ſame 
Quality at Srockbolm; and Channt left Pignes 
there, who having for ſome time negotiated 
the Aftairs of France as Agent, had at laſt the 
Quality of Reſident. 

Beſides this, Princes frequently chuſe to 
make uſe of this kind of Miniſter, rather than 
of the ſplendid Quality of the other, as being 
more proper to carry on an Intrigue with Safe- 
95 where the Secret it more neceſſary than 

omp. They negotiate alſo with leſs trouble 
and more Succeſs ; they can go and come with- 
out much to do: They have no need to be ſo 


choice in their Steps, the Irregularity whereof ' 


does no Injury to the Dignity of their Maſter, 
e. they are neither falſe nor ridiculous. 
ow the Embaſſador is oblig'd to meaſure em, 
to concert all his Actions, to act according to 
Forms, and to preſerve the Reputation ot his 
Prince as well as his Intereſts. He muſt there- 
fore demand his Audiences as well of the So- 
vereign as of the Miniſters; whereas the Reſi- 
dent takes em of theſe when he finds an Op- 
portunity; and being leſs incommodious and 
leſs formal than the Embaſſador, he finds a 
more eaſy acceſs, and his Buſineſs diſpatch'd 
with much more Expedition. I'll give here 
ſome Inſtances of what I ſay. The Victo 
muy by the Arms of the Emperor Charles 
ore Pavia, in the Year 1524, ſo alarm'd all 
Italy, that Pope Clement VII, thinking himſelf 
ſure of the Republick of Florence, made a 
League defenſive with that of Venice: into 
which the Allies pretended to bring France and 
land; the one being oppreſs'd by the Em- 
peror, and the other jealous of his Power. The 
Allies had but juſt concluded it, when they un- 
derſtood that King Francis I. had made the Trea- 
ty of Madrid for the recovery of his Liberty. 


net. a. — 


They were much ſurpriz'd thereat; but being 
ſoon inform'd that the King was not at all ſa- 
tisfy'd with the Emperor, as well on account 
of the ill Treatment he had receiy'd during his 
detention, as becauſe he could not digeſt the 
ſevere Conditions of the Treaty, they reſfolv'd 
to perfect their Deſign of bringing him in with 
them. The Yenetians intended to ſend two of 
their principal Senators into Fance, who, un- 
der the colour of complementing the Ki 
ſcore of his Misfortunes and recover” 

iate Aﬀairs of much greater 


1 ſhould n 

nſequence; but then, conſidering that ſome 
time muſt be giv'n to the Em rs to pre- 
pare their Equipage, and Judging that a ſabal- 
tern Miniſter would do his Work with much 
leſs noiſe, and more effectually, they ſent thi- 
ther Andrew K Secretary of the Council 
de * Pregadi. The Pope following their Ex- 
ample, diſpatch'd thither Paal Vettori; and 
theſe two Miniſters of the ſecond Order hap- 
pily concluded the Treaty, to the Satisfaction 
of the Parties concern'd. The Republick em- 
ploy'd Gaſpar 23 in England, at the ſame 
time, and for the ſame purpoſe: He was Se- 
cretary to Laurence Orio, their Embaſſador, 
who was dead at London ſome time before. 

In the Year 1537, the ſame Republick ſeeing 
that Francis I, being diſguſted at the Alliance 
and Aſſiſtance of the Great Turt, which made 
him odious to Chriftendome , and which had 
produc'd nothing under Barberoſſa, began to 
think of Peace; ſent into France, Francis 70. 
niani, not in the Quality of Embaſſador, 
as an Envoy: And Lewis Badodere went to 
Madrid with the ſame Quality, notwithſtand- 
ing there was an E or in Ordinary there 
on the part of the ſaid Republick. e two 
Miniſters without Character, diſpos'd the two 
Monarchs to ſend their Plenipotentiaries to 
Narbonne; where the King of Fance, who firſt 
ſent thither the Cardinal of Lorrain, caus'd him 
to " joyn'd by the King of Navarr his Brother- 
in-law. 


Liber- 


I willingly make uſe of the Examples of this 


—_— and wiſe Republick, becauſe there is 
afety in following her; for which reaſon I 
ſhall take one or two more ont of the _— 
of that time. In the Year 1538, ſhe employ 

at Conſtantinople Laurence Eritti, the natural 
Son of Andrew, altho' at the ſame time there 
was a Bails or Agent at the Port. His Buſineſs 
was to negotiate a general Truce between the 
Emperor of the Turi and the Allies, who 
were Pope Paul III, the Emperor Charles V 

and the Republick of Venice; but all he could 
obtain was a Suſpenſion of Arms for three 
Months. Facomo Ragaztoni, whom the Senate 
ſent to Conſtantinople during the Cyprian War 
had no Quality at all. Selim II. having reſgly' 

to conquer this Iſland, and being inform'd that 
the Chiaonx Cubat, whom he had ſent to Venice 
to demand it, had brought back an abſolute 
Refuſal, with a fix'd Reſolution of the Senate 
to oppoſe any Violence that ſhould be offer'd ; 
ſet a guard upon the Agent Mark Bar- 
baro, and caus'd the Conſuls of Alexandria and 
Aleppo to be confin'd ; but theſe laſt were ſoon 
ſet at liberty. This War was carry'd on con- 
trary to the Advice, and againſt the Inclination 


* Crrrain Chief Senators of great Amtbority in Venice. 
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the firſt Vier Mehemet; and the Republick, 
2 her part, did not find its Intereſt in the 
A of a Quarrel, in which the Chri- 
ſtian Princes, her Allies, contributed nothing 
towards the cafirig of her; ſo that it was no 
very difficult Task to diſpoſe both the one and 
the other to a Peace. e Tark fearing left a 
| powerful League ſhould be form'd amongſt 
the Chriſtians, which ſhould hinder them from 
making a thorough Conqueſt of the Kingdom, 
after * of Nicofia, caus'd the Bailo or Agent 
to be ſounded, whether he had not Orders to 
fe an Accommodation: And the firſt 
ifler, finding his Conſtancy, did not diſdain 
making the firſt Overtures of one to him. He 
took for Pretext the Complaints of ſome par- 
ticular Perſons, who had been taken, and 
whoſe Goods had been ſeiz'd fince the Rup- 
ture; and caus'd the Bai or Agent to uſe his 
Fndeavours with the Senate , that the ſaid 
Goods might be reſtor'd and the Priſoners ſet 
at liberty; ſince the Venetian Merchants conti- 
nu'd to carry on their Commerce without any 
lett or hindrance, throughout all the Countreys 
belonging to the Grand Seigneur. He gave 
leave, and at the ſame time exhorted him 
to write and ſend an Expreſs about it; giving 
him to underſtand by Ibrahim Bey, firſt Inter- 
preter of the Divan , that he ſhould be glad if 
the Senate would diſpatch ſome Perſon to the 
Port, who, in ſpeaking about the Commerce, 
ſhould make ſome Propoſals of Peace. The 
Agent difpatch'd his Steward and one of his 
rg rnd and the Senate had ſo much the 
leſs Difficulty to ly therewith, becauſe 
the Turi made the firſ Advances in the Mat- 
ter. Jacomo Ragaz ni, who, being a Mer- 
chant, bad an Intereſt in the Commerce, and 
who moreover had all the Qualities neceſſary 
for the Negotiation of an Affair of this nature, 
was ſent to Conſtantinople. The Council of 
Ten gave him, with his Commiſſion, a private 
Inſtruction to the Bailo or Agent, not to be 
ſhy, or keep off, if the Propoſals the Turi 
ſhould make to him were honourable, and any 
way confiſtent with the Dignity of the Repub- 
lick; and gave the ſame Power to Rg Lomi, 
in caſe the Tarii ſhould make any Difficulty to 
treat with the Bailo or Agent, on the account 
of his Confinement. But the Divas pretend- 
ing to gain by the Treaty, what their Arms 
not yet conquer'd in the Iſland; the Baile 
or Agent, who could not conſent thereto 
withqut exceeding his Orders, broke off the 
Negotiation, and ſent back Ragat toni to Ve- 
nice, leaving even the Treaty of Commerce un- 
finiſh'd. In fine, the Senate ſeeing the whole 
Iſland loſt, follow'd the Advice of Fraxce 
which counſell'd her to put an end to the 
War by ſome good Accommodation) and gave 
the Bailo to underſtand its Intention. 
uri were as well inclin'd thereto as the Ve- 
wnerians , and nevertheleſs when the Bail ſpoke 
to them of it, they doubled the Severities of 
his Priſon, they darken'd the Windows of his 
Chamber, increas'd his Guards, and depriv'd 
him of the ſmall Communication he had till 
then. This was done as well to oblige him 
to diſcover his laſt Orders, as to hinder him 
from conferring with the the Biſhop of Act, 
who was then come to Conftextinople from 
Charles IX. King of France, and of whom 
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| Barbarians had entertain d ſome ſealouſy. But the 
| firſt Viſſer being well aſſur'd that this Miniſter 
did not know the Senate's Intention; and be- 
ing apprehenſive leſt Fraxce ſhould intermeddle 
| in the matter, in order to make it ſelf neceſſa- 
ry, let him alone, and continu'd and conclu- 
| ded the New iation with the Baila, by the Me- 

diation of Rrabim Bey, and by a Fewifo Phiſi- 
ciax nam'd Solomon, who made an end of it the 
15* of March 1573. 

Francis J. often. made uſe of this kind of Mi- 
niſters. He ſent to Conſtantinople Ceſar Cas- 
telmo, a Neapolitan, who was banift'd for hav- 
ing follow'd the Frexch Intereſt. He there had 
Audience of Soliman, and negotiated with the 
Divan, not as an Embaſſador, but as a Gentle- 
man of the King's Houſhold , becauſe at that 
en ie fas Exuoy Extraordinary was not 
yet known. Merveille, of whom we ſhall ſpeak 
in the Tenth LE „ was employ'd by the 
ſame King to the Duke of Milan; and it may 
be ſaid, that the moſt important Affairs have 
been tranſacted by thoſe Philip de Commines 
calls Embaſſadors or ſecret Miniſters. Fan- 
ci co Bernardo, a Venetian Gentleman, who re- 
ſided at London on account of his own private 
Affairs, paſs'd the Seas ſeveral times under 
that Pretext, and yet that did not hinder him 
from 2 in France, on the part of 
Henry VIII. King of Exgland. Paal Para 
fays, that it was Bernardo that contributed 
moſt to the Treaty, that was concluded be- 
tween. II. and Edward VI, in the Year 
1547. It was not Fraxcis de Lord 

de 


of Rochepot, Governor of Picardy, & 
Coligny, Collonel of a Regiment of French 
Foot, nor the other Deputies of Frauce, wha 
made the Treaty with the Earl of Bedford, 
William Paget, and William Peters, by which 
Boxlogne was reſtor'd to the French in the Year 
i550; but it was Anthony Guidotti, a Gentle 
man of Florence, who, while he carry'd on his 
own Bufinefs in the two Kingdoms, tranſacted 
another that was. not known, and yet was — 
eat Importance; fince it was he that adjuſt 

n Paris the greateſt Difficulties on the of 
the fame Edward VI. It was likewiſe C C- 
valcanti, who in the — * Queen Zara 
beth's Reign had the greateſt ſhare in the Trea- 
ty which was made between Fauce and Exg- 
land, after the Treaty of Chateax Cambreſis. 
The Marſhal Deſtrades knows, that one of the 
greateſt Difficulties that hinder'd the Coneluſi- 
on of the Treaty, which the States of the Uni- 
ted Provinces were negotiating in Fravce in the 
Years 1661, and 1662, was remov'd by a pri- 
vate Perſon, who does not boaſt of it, tho 

the State is at the ſame time oblig'd to him. 
Hugh de Lionne ,” Secretary to the Queen of 
France, was ſent to Madrid in the Year 1656 
aud had there diſpos'd Matters ſo well, that 
Don Lewis de would at that time have 

ly'd a little with reſpe& to the Pxince of 

Cond s Intereſt, he had tranſacted before he 
went away what Anthony Pimentel finiſh'd ſince 


at Paris; where he concluded the Treaty which 


the King of Spain ratify'd before the two Mi- 
niſters came upon the Frontiers, where it re- 
ceiv'd its laſt ion. Some Years before 


it had been twice diſcours'd of, that Cardinal 
Mazari®n and Count de P rank Wy. bp 
e 


the | have an Interview: The 


Overture 
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Overture the firſt time; but the Count not 
doubting but it was the Intention of this firſt 
Miniſter, who was the moſt dextrous Nego- 
tiator in his time, to draw from it ſome great 
Advantage for the King his Maſter, caus'd 
him to be ſounded by Friquet; who talking with 
the Cardinal, ſoon found out that their confer- 
ring would be to no purpoſe. On the other 
fide, "when the Count defir'd to meet the Car- 
dinal, when the Troubles of the Kingdom 
were at their height, Lionne, who went to the 
Count at Cambray, diſcover'd in the very firſt 
Conference, that his Intentions were not bet- 
ter than the Cardinals had been, and that if 
France would have Peace, ſhe muſt purchaſe it 
at the Expence of ſome part of her Conqueſts. 
Theſe ſubaltern Miniſters prevented, by their 
Dexterity, the Scandal which the Cardinal and 
the Count would inevitably have incurr'd, if 
they had parted diſpleas'd, and notoriouſly diſ- 
ſatisfy'd after a publick Conference. 

Of theſe Miniſters of the ſecond Order, ſome 
have a publick Quality, as that of Exvey, Re- 
ſident, Commiſſioner, &c. and the others have 
not, as thoſe I lately mention'd; but how- 
ever the Law of Nations proteQts them all alike. 
The Emperor Charles V, to excuſe the violent 
Execution that had been done in the Perſon of 
Merveille, ſaid, that a Miniſter could not en- 
joy the 4 of the Miniſtry unleſs his 
Quality appear'd publickly. It is true, he that 
offends an Embaſſador or Miniſter, whoſe 
Character is not conſpicuous, does not violate 
the Law of Nations; but it cannot be deny'd, 
that the Prince (who has acknowledg'd the 
Miniſter in that Quality, and has negotiated 
with him) violates the ſame Law of Nations, if 
he uſes violence to him, or ſuffers any to be 
done him. Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, had 
allow'd of Merveill:, and had negotiated with 
him as with the King of France's Miniſter ; for 
which Reaſon he was oblig'd to ſecure him 
that Safety, which his Letters of Credence 
entitl'd him to. Lionne and Pimentel had no 
Quality; but they had a formal Power. Deftrades 
had only the Quality of a Military Officer in 
Holland, when he negotiated the moſt impor- 
tant Affairs that the United Provinces had with 
France : But the Law of Nations protected both 
the one and the other. | 

We muſt however make ſome Diſtinction 
between the Miniſter and the Negotiator ; becauſe 
every Negotiator is not a Miniſter. The Duke 
of Longueville being Priſoner of War in Ex- 

land, and Andrew Gritti being the ſame in 
8 negotiated there: But they were not 
Miniſters, becauſe they only made Overtures 
for a Negotiation, and did not in effe& nego- 
tiate. The ſame ought to be ſaid of Bernardo, 
Guidotti, and ſome others: and I don't know 
if the ſane ought not to be ſaid of Fohn Fran- 
cis Valerio. is Venetian Gentleman, havin 
made ſome ſtay in France, had got there ſuch 
ou Acquaintance, that the firſt Lords of the 
ingdom made no difficulty to communicate 
to him the moſt important Affairs. He ac- 
uainted the Senate therewith from time to 
time; and depending on his own Knowlege of 
things, he did not ſcruple to aſſure it, that the 


King would cauſe the Intereſt of the Republick 


to be ſollicited at Conſtantinople; and that if 


| Cantelmo's Negotiation had not the Succeſs that 


was expected, he would ſend thither other Mi- 
niſters. He exhorted the Senate to confide in 
the King's Word, and to be aſſur'd of the In- 
clination his Majeſty expreſs'd for the Good 
of the Republick, to bring it off with Reputa- 
tion. Valerio was a Subject of the Republick , 
and was not employ'd from it. The Repub- 
lick at that time had no Union with Fance, 


tho? it had with the Emperor. It is alſo well 


known, that there is no State in the World 
more jealous of its Intereſts than that of Ve- 
nice; notwithſtanding which, it approv'd of 
Valeris's holding a Correſpondence with the 
chief Lords of the Court of Frauce, for the 
Service of his Country. 

To enter into a Detail of theſe Miniſters of 
the ſecond Order, we muſt begin with the Re- 
fidents. Embaſſadors in Ordinary were for- 
merly call'd Refidents to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Extraordinaries : and it is after this manner 
the Quality of Reſident, which is found in the 
Title of the Negotiations of Francis Walſingham, 
who was Embaſlador in Ordinary in France, 
muſt be underſtood. This Word has a parti- 
cular Signification within about fourſcore 
Years; and denotes a Miniſter who has 
not properly the repreſenting Character in 
the firſt Degree; but who notwithſtanding has 
a Quality that makes him enjoy the Protection 
of the Law of Nations, and es him be con- 
ſider'd as a publick Miniſter on the Sovereign's 
Account that employs him. The Declaration 
of the States of Holland, of which we ſhall of- 
ten make mention in this Treatiſe, puts Reſi- 
dents in the Number of publick Miniſters ; and 
there is not any Court where this Quality is 
known, that does not grant 'em all the Ad- 
vantages the Law of Nations ſecures to Mini- 
(ters, or that does not pay them all the Ci- 


vilities, that do not partake of the Ceremonies 


properly belonging to Embaſſadors. Theſe are 
ſcarcely poſſeſs'd of any Right that the Re- 


ſidents do not enjoy in common with them; 


and particularly the moſt eminent of all, which 
is that of exerciſing in their own Houſe, a Re- 
ligion prohibited by the Laws of the State 
where they reſide. We ſhall bring ſome Ex- 
amples hereof in Chapter XXXVII; wherefore 
I ſhall ſay no more here, but that even in thoſe 
Places where the Inquiſition has eredted its 
Tribunal this Liberty is not refus'd them; nei- 
ther are they depriv'd of the other Rights, the 
Law of Nations gives to the 59 of publick 
Miniſter and Repreſentative. I know very well 
that he is this, in a Degree much inferior to 
that of an Embaſſador; but it is after the ſame 
manner as mitred Abbots are nevertheleſs Pre- 
lates, tho" conſtituted in a Dignity much in- 
ferior to that of Biſhop, and at a far greater 


diſtance from that of Archbiſhops, Patriarchs 
and Cardinals. 


The Quality of Extraordinary is till 
more modern than that of Reſident. It had its 


Origin from this, That Princes ſometimes ſent 
to foreign Courts Gentlemen of their Houſhold, 
in Affairs, the Negotiation whereof was nei- 
ther long nor knotty, nor of that Importance 
as to employ an Embaſſador; ſo that the Ex- 
voy is as it were a Reſident Extraordinary. In 
reality it is nothing elſe ; and the Princes, that 
firſt erpploy'd 'em, can have had no other In- 
tention; notwithſtanding that within ſome 
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time, the Miniſters who have had this Quality, 
have been for raiſing themſelves to ſomething 
more, aud making themſelves be conſider d as 
Vitle Embaſſadors: Never any body aim'd at this 
in a more haughty manner, nor with ſuch ill 
Succeſs, as the Marquis Juſtiniani, the firſt Mi- 
niſter in Ordinary that I know of, who has had 
the Quality of Envoy Extraordinary at the Court 
of France fince the Honours. have been regula- 
ted. He had the Aſſurance to hope he ſhould be 
ſuffer'd to be cover'd when he ſpoke to the 
King, and he was hy Sk to enter the Loxvre 
in his Coach. The Guards at the Gate, who 
were inform'd of his Intention, preſented the 
Points of their Halberts to the Coach-man, and 
ſtop'd and put back his Horſes in the View of 
the Publick. He had alſo the Mortification to 


find himſelf oblig'd to give place to to the Re- 


ſident of Brandenburg; or at leaſt to abſent from 
the publick Aſſemblies, where they might have 
come in competition. The Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies and the IntroduQors of Embaſſadors, 
know no Quality between the firſt Repreſen- 
tative and the Reſident, conformably to the 
Intention of the moſt Chriſtian King; who ob- 
ſerving that theſe new Pretenſions 1 
duce others, declar'd about ten or twelve Years 
ſince, that he did not pretend his Envoy Ex- 
traordinary at the Court of Vienna, ſhould be 
conlider'd after any other manner than as Re- 
ſident in Ordinary: And as he did not require 
any other Honours ſhould be ſhewn him, than 
what are uſually done to thoſe of this Quali- 
ty, ſo he was likewiſe reſoly'd to treat them 
both alike. Formerly France did Honours to 
Envoys, and the the King's and * 
Coaches to conduct them to their Audience; 
but in the Qear 1638, the King of England be- 
ing inform'd that this Honour had been done 
to S. and to Fermin, whom the Queen 
and himſelf had ſent to Fance, on occalion of 
the Dauphin's Birth, he complain'd thereof. He 
ſaid that if the King of France did ſo, he ſhould 
to do the ſame to thoſe 
Gentlemen ſhould be ſent him; but that it 
would be neceſſary firſt to agree upon the whole, 
and make a particular Regulation upon that ac- 
count. Whereupon it was reſolv'd in Fraxce, 
that for the future, to begin with the Year 
1639, no Honours ſhould be done to this kind 
of Miniſters, and accordingly none have been 
done fince. 

M. Trevor was Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of Fance in the Year 1668, for the Af- 
fairs of the Low Countreys; Conrad Van Beu- 
ninguen was there at the ſame time, and on the 
ſame account, in the Quality of Embaſſador 
Extraordinary from Holland. There is no Com- 

itorſhip between England and the United 
rovinces, but the Quality of Envoy gave place 
without any diſpute, to the Character of Em- 
baſſador ; as it would alſo yield to that of Re- 
fident, if this was veſted in the Perſon of a Mi- 
niſter from a crown'd Head, and that in the 
Miniſter of a Republick, or tome other Prince. 
Camprigt, the Emperor's Reſident, took place, 
without oppoſition, of the Envoys of Denmark, 
Sweden, and of thoſe of all the other Princes, 
who could not pretend to take this advantage 
of him, without making a new Ceremonial. 
There is no place where the matter of Cere- 
mony is leſs regulated than at the Hague, be- 


baſſador. 
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cauſe no there makes it Ris Study 
it is for that Reaſon, that this — — 
ſters have there obtain'd Advantages h are 


not their due. George Downing, having pro- 


cur'd the King's Confirmation .in the Emplo 
Cromwel had conferr'd upon him in Holland, 


requir'd to be receiv'd at his Coach Door, that 
is to ſay, that he ſhould receive the ſame Ho- 
nours, that are done to Embaſſadors in Ordi- 
nary when =u_ receive Audience : and he was 
back'd in his Pretenſions by thoſe who ſought 
a Pretext for a Rupture. Upon advice at Se- 
holm in the Year 1652, - that Anthony Pimentel 
was arriv'd at the Dales on the part of the 
King of Hain, the Count de la Garde, who had 
Orders to take care of his Reception in the 
5 Abſence, ſent two Coaches with fix 
Horſes each to meet him, as alſo ſome Offi- 
cers of the Houſhold to defray his Charges, 
and bring him to the Queen Mother's Palace 
which was fitted up for him. The Queen, be- 
ing return'd to Stockholm, underſtanding that 
Pimentel had only the Quality of — Was 
not well pleas'd with the Honours which had 
been done him. She ſaid, that ſince he had on- 
ly the Character of the ſecond Order, they 
ought not to have ſent to meet him, nor defray 
his Expences: however ſince the thing was be- 
gun it ought to bepurſu'd; and he was treated 
to the third Day after his firſt Audience. The 
Queen's Intention was to defray him all the 
time he ſhould ſtay in Sweden, if he had had 
the Character of Embaſſador. This Spaniſo Mi- 
niſter got ſo great an Aſcendant over the Mind 
of this Princeſs, that he even blotted out the 
very Remembrance of the Friendſhip ſhe had 
promis'd, and row ow'd to France. She 
lodg'd him in the Caltle, under her own Ap- 
partment, and beſtow'd whole Nights upon his 
Converſation. At the Entry of the Exgliſhß Em- 
baſſador, his Coach immediately follow'd the 
Queens, and preceded that of the Senators and 
Officers of the Crown. When he took his 
Audience of Leave, he inſiſted upon having 
the Coaches of the Crown , tho” at the ſame 
time he had ſo little way to go, that the Heads 
of the Poſtilion's Horſes reach'd as far as the 
great Staircaſe, before the Coach began to 
move. Pimentel was a Man of Merit, but 
here was a little Oſtentation on this Occaſion, 
and we mult think he had a mind to ſhew 
that if Fraxce made Conqueſts in Flanders, —_ 
alſo made conſiderable ones in Sueden. Theſe 
exceſſive Honours are not due to Miniſters of 
the ſecond Order; and cannot be pleaſing to 
their Maſters, who ought to deſire there ſhould 
be ſomething reſerv'd to the repreſenting Cha- 
racter. In the Year 1633, Cardinal de Ricbe- 
liex ſent a Perſon whoſe Name was {a Grange 
aux Ormes, the Son of a Phyſitian at-Mezz, to 
ſome of the Princes of G . He was but 
a bare Carrier of Letters, wherein the K 
complemented 'em on the Death of the K 
of Sweden : He was treated according to th 
Quality almoſt every where; but che Electot 
of Saxony made him waſh firſt, plac'd him at 
on 


and 


we, | 


the upper end of the Table, and did him the 
ſame ours he would have been able to have 
ſhewn ogy ly had had the Quality of Em- 


Court of France was very an- 
and the Cardinal bd is. 


hereat reproac 
23 wich his Pride and „ Da —y 
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' theſe, and that afterwards the Envoys and Re- 


and the Prince himſelf, paſſing thr the 


him from Court, and remov'd him from all 
Employment. Whatever exceeds the ordina- 
ry Civilities, does not regard the Princes who 
make uſe of Miniſters of the ſecond Order; ſo 
„ theſe Civilities cannot be made Precedents 
of, becauſe they ate either done out of a oy 
ticular Conſideration to the Perſon of the Mi- 
niſter, or elſe by ſuch as do not underſtand the 
Ceremonial. | 
Sabran, Reſident from France at London, hav- 
ing Letters of Credence for the Parliament, 
met with a great many Difficulties on account 
of the Honours he pretended to have done him, 
when he receiv'd Audience : But they were 
at laſt regulated after this manner, that the 
Parliament ſhould appoint Deputies who ſhould 
entet into Conference with him, and ſhould 
at home do him the Honours of the Houſe. 
he Parliament nam'd for this purpoſe, ſix 
ds and twelve Deputies of the Houſe of 
Commons, who in thoſe Conferences that 
were held at their Houſes, gave him an arm'd 
Chair at the upper End of the Table; and al- 
ways ſent two Deputies to him at home, ro 
communicate to him the Reſolutions the Par- 
liament took upon their Deliberations and Re- 
orts. The Deputics of the States General 
have at the Hague, repair'd to the Houſe of 
the Miniſters of Lunenburg, in order to con- 
fer with ' em, and that more than once; a 
thing however of ſo much the greater Conſe- 
quence, that it was an Act of poſſeſſion to 


— 


ſidents of crown'd Heads might lay Claim to 
the ſame Advantage. Both the one and the 
other have neglected the Benefit they might 
have rcap'd therefrom, and the Deputies of 
the States have maintain'd themſelves in the 
poſſeſſion of holding the Conferences in one 
of the Chambers of their Apartment. I can- 
not tell out of what Motive they have re- 
nounc'd that which they alſo had, of taking 
there the place of Honour of the Miniſters of 
the ſecond Order. They firſt yielded it to 
thoſe of crown'd Heads, and ſince have grant- 
ed the Civility entire to all the reſt. I have 
my ſelf been there at ſeveral Conferences : 
But I muſt own I was much ſurpris'd to ſee 
- the beginning of the Year 1675, when the 
Treaty with the Oſnabarg was ſign'd) 
three of that Princes Mini take the place 
of Honour. The · loſs of this kind of Advan- 
tages not being recoverable, the Soverei 

ought never to conſent thereto, and the — 
repreſent him cannot do it without « Crime; 
eſpecially when it may be look'd upon as a 
Token of Weakneſs rather than of Generoſi- 
_ ivility ought not to oblige a Sovereign 
= to renounce its Right, and to yield up a 


it enjoy'd peaceably , 
. The Prince Palatine, Charles Guſtavns , 
ng arriv'd ut Stockholm a few Days before 
een Chri/tina's Abdication, to whom he was 
oing to ſuoceed, all the foreign Miniſters 
paid him Civility. Piqzes, the French Reſi- 
dent, was conducted to Audience by the In- 
troductor of Embaſſadors in one of the Queen's 
Coaches, artended by ſeveral of the Prince's 
Footmen. The Marſhal of the ſaid Prince's 
Court receiv'd him at the top of the Staircaſe, 


with u- 


the Hall, and Ted him into the Chamber. The 
Audience being over, he reconducted the Re- 
ſident to the ſame place where he had recelv d 
him, and the Marſhal and the Introductor ac- 
company'd him likewiſe, the firſt to the top 
of the Staircaſe, and the other to his Lodg- 
ings. But here it may be ſaid, that the Prince 
not being as yet 3 he was not ty'd 
up to any Rules or Meaſures in the Diſpenſa- 
tion of his Civilities. The fame P:qzes, white 
he was only Agent in the Year 1651, went to 
viſit the ſame Prince Palatine, who receiv*d 
him at the Entrance of the Hall, and conduct- 
ed him into his Cloſet, where he offer'd him 
a Chair; but Piguet excus'd himſelf, and re- 
fus'd to ſit. He defir'd the Prince to take his 
Conveniency, while he read to him a Relati- 
on, that the Court of France had ſent him, of 
the Retreat of the Prince of Conde; but the 
Prince kept ſtanding and uncover'd. He had 
been declar'd preſumptive Heir to the Crown, 
and as ſuch he did not owe all theſe Civilities 
to the Agent; who on his fide had not much 
in defiring the Prince to fit, while he oblig'd 
him (by a rude Refuſal of the Seat that was 
offer'd him) to be ſtanding and uncover'd. 
There are Exmvoys, and even Refidents, who 
making no diſtinction between the repreſenting 
Charader, and the Quality of a ſubaltern Mini- 
ſter, affect being on the level with Perſons of 
the firſt Quality, and are very forward to take 
all the Advantages imaginable over Earls and 
other Lords of very noble Birth. When M. de 
la Taillerie, Embaſſador from France, made his 
Entry at the Hague, in November 1640, there was 
a great ſtruggle for the Rank of their Coaches, 
between the Coachmen of M. de Brederode 
Camp Marſhal of the United Provinces, an 
of M. Hpiring, Refident of Sweden. Brederode”s 
Coachman having let the Embaſſador's Coach 
go by, advanc'd with a deſign to prevent Spi- 
ring's Coachman ; and the better to affect it, 
the Poſtilion alighted and cut $ iring's Harneſs, 
This Miniſter ſeeing his Horſes come back in 
this Condition, commanded other Harneſs to 
—— on, and ſent his Coachman back with 
itive Orders to take advantage of the other. 
at any rate; but he did not ſucceed in it. Hei- 
ring complain d to the Prince of Orange about 
it, who not being willing to meddle in the 
Matter, becauſe M. de Brederode was his Bro- 
ther-in-Law, ſent him to the States-General, 
who regulated it after ſuch a manner that the 
Relident was not very well ſatisfy'd with. When 
Pimentel's Coach follow'd the Queen's imme- 
diately, as I ſaid before, the Sexators proteſted, 
that they ſuffer'd it only out of obedience to 
the Queen's abſolute Will; fo that Spiring was 
in the wrong to diſpute a Rank vith alas 
who befides his Place of Marfoal de Camp, 
which gave him the Title of Excellency, was 
the firſt Gentleman in Holland, — wn (1 Was 
as much confider'd as a Senator is in Sweden. 
We ſhall inſtance elſewhere in a „ 
Mi- 
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ful Example on the like Occaſion. 
niſter of the ſecond Order ought not to entet 
into Conteſts, the end wh is not advan- 
tagrous to his Maſter, but may very well do 


him harm. It is what he ought to avoid, and 
decline all Encounters that — gurl ki 


Antichamder, -.receiv'd him in the middle of 


An Agen is not, proper! ing, 4 
lick Miniſter, and yet it is a randreP ang iy 
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| Buſineſs M, 22 who is now a Counſel- 


fident, 
that the King 
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Yi other Mipiſier was known, after 
Yours Sane wo hon the Agent [Henry Steph anus 
ſays, There is alſo gneber / phy ory 
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f 
is fhews; for be is cal 
hed Agent, and efperalh 


and i eb ett Pri 
leſt thay a K. t this the Qua- 
—_ Mes, in much above that, beca e he 
— ae the Charader, a not in 
the firſt Degree. en fication of the word 
Agent declares, that ho is is only one that does 


lor in the Court of Aids in Paris, being Agent in 
Sweden, after Chaunt was gone from thence, 
1 of the Queer that ſhe would give him 
leave to entertain a Prieſt, that he might have 
Maſs ſaid in his Houſe ; by reaſon that fince 
there was no E r from France nor Por- 
at Stoc i balm, — his Domeſticks, nor 
the French and Iralians that were in the Queen's 
Service, had that Conſolation. The Queen 
ſaid, That Piques bad 10 Qualification that gave 
bins that Authority : But if the King his Maſter 
would write 7 to her, ſhe aſſur d him even 
then, that ſhe would conſent to it. The Ba- 
ron de Rort and C bannt; being but Reſidents in 
Sweden, had caus d Maſs to be ſaid there, even 
without the Queen's Permiſſion; and that fo 
publickly, that when ſhe caus'd 'em to be ſpoke 
to about it, they did not 5 le to make an- 
ſwer, Thet _ Houſe King's Houſe, 
they could protect the Exerciſe 7 their Religion. 
This Agent was not eſtabliſh'd by any Letter of 
Credence, but only by Chauat, who in taking 
his Audience of Leave, told the Queen, That 
he 4 754 ues 2 7 eld | manage A Fairs till ſuch 
phe uy wid ſend a Minifter. Some 
— — Pi = — ors _ wy 
which the Ki ve him ity of Re- 
the Gran, him, She was glad to find 
ht fit to entertain a Miniſter 
near ber; becauſe it was a token of his Aﬀec- 
tion, and of his Inclination to hold a good 
dence between the two Crowns. It 
is not to ſay at _ fame — — — ——_— 
to whom Agents are employ'd, ought not 
to * ſome — for them, as the 
Declaration of the States of Holland Ranks 
em among thoſe who ought to enjoy the Pro- 
tection of the Law of Nations : But it is neceſ- | 
fary alſo, that who employ em fhould ' 
not make choice of People, who by their for- 
did and abje&t way of living bring e and 
 —_— —— their 4 the Ha A — _ been 
gemes at Paris and the Who Kept pub- 
tick Houſes and that lodg'd in Chambers — | 
furniſſ d. Thoſe Arn that ſuffer 
meanneſſes, can have no zeafon to complain, 
if no Conſideration be bad for their Agents, 
and if they are not diſtinguih'd from others of 
The Quality of Ploniporexri does-not givea 
new Character to a Miniſter; — bo the 


extent of his Power and Authority. If he has 
no other Character, he-can be conider'd but as 
the Bearer of an Ample Procuration. The Mi- 
niſters who 9 the Treaty of Quer fue 
on the part of the Emperor, and that 
— of ad or por had the Qualicy oe of 
a Full Power. Kue 
and fe Braw 11 only. that of Pleniporemntiaries, 
when they artiv id at Manger. Diaverr, who 


ha, treated with the Etnperog's Plenipntenti- 
ary tat Hamburgb, and who had done him the 
fame Honours he bad receiv'd, maintgin'd that 
Saavedra and be Brun ought to be treated and 
conſider'd as Embaſſadors, notwithſtanding this 
Qualigcation was nat taken notice of in heit 
Fowers. Server, who had brought the Court 
of France into his a be on the con- 
e Ki 


trary, that the Emperor 2 of S 
* not giving the fs cory Boa 2 6 of | —.— 
— — great Advantages there- 


e they might be prodigal of their 

e to the ale they ge from — there- 
2 to receive Honours to which they had no 

laim, and by that means put the Miniſters af 
the ſecond Order, that is to fay, — 
Agens, to whom Full Power * 
IR the characteri⁊ g an 

of Rights that belong only to R, 2 

That the Emperor often gave the ality of Ple- 
nipotentiary to Miniſters who affiſt the Embaf- 
ſadors, and who are like Counſellors to them 
whom for all that he will not have conſider'd 
as his Embaſſadogs, becauſe they are not of a 
Quality eminent —— repreſent his Perſon. 
That the Full Pow regard only to the Au- 
thority to treat; that it had nothing in common 
with the repreſenting Quality; and that the 
Prince might make ufe of what _—_ he 
thought fit to treat; but that every Body was 
not proper for che CharaQer. That Spain had 
reſery'd to it ſelf the Power of giving the Cha- 
racter of Embaſſador to Dos Fraxciſco de Melo, 
or to the — — de Caſtelruari go, or elſe to 
the Duke of Medina de las — leaving the 
Quality of Plenipotentiary to Saavedra ahd le 
Brus, who far from pretending to the Honours 
of the Character, not dare to give one an- 
other the Stile of Excellen ency among them - 
ſelyes. And as the Miniſters of Hauce made 
no difficulty to give place to thoſe of the Em- 
peror, who were veſted with the ſame Ae. 
Jo he of the nay of Þ 2 — 


2 
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2 to a nmiſſioner, Plempotenti 
Emperor, who had it not.” Thi 


Maier on the — of the ebene 
made mention of in the pt g Chapter, 
— them that of Ne RE - Clare 
and Cariſſia to whom the 
mark did not think fit 40 give-the . 
Character, had the 2 Plen 
at the Aſſembly at Breds, in the 
_ had that of s Extreerdi 
Hagze, and it was that which made e 
{ider'd by the Embaiſadors of wed 
who -treated them as Miniſters of the 
Order. Cardinal Marais and Dow Lewis de 
Haro, had only the Quality of Plenipotentiaries 
at the Pyrem ca Congreſs ; but then they had 
another, which being much more —— than 


that — KRenbaflador they 2 uire a 
Loſtre by the 852 Even in the 
Year 1699, , while the Preliqninarjes were a treat- 


ing, the United Provinces met with Come Dif- 
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ing with the Cardinal Infant, they were ver) | 
much offended at the word  Deputy-Plenipo- 
tentiaries, which was inſerted inſtead of that of 
Embeſſadors. But the Spaniſh Miniſters ſaid, 
That the States Pretenſions were by ſo much 
the more ſtrange, as this Quality was not to 
be found in the Paſſports which the Emperor 
and the King of Spain had order'd for their own 
Miniſters: And that the Quality of Embaſſa- 
dor preſuppos'da Sovereignty, which as yet was 
not allow'd them, and which could be regula- 
ted only at Munſter, as it has been already ſaid 
in the firſt Chapter of this Book. The Com- 
miſſioners, whom ] lately mention'd, and who 
were at Queraſque and Hamburgh, on the part of 
the Emperor, were publick Miniſters beyond 
all diſpute, and would have been ſo even with- 
out their Quality of Plenipotentiaries. Servien 
and D'avazx, who had treated with them, had 
conſider'd them as ſuch, and had paid em the 
ſame Honours they would have done to the 
repreſenting Character; upon which however I 
muſt obſerve a very conſiderable thing. In this 


Aſſembl A at eee Matthias Baron de Galas 


had the Quality of Commiſſioner and Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Emperor Ferdinand: And the 
Count de la Roque, who had the Character of 
Embaſſador from Spain, pretended in this Qua- 
lity to have the precedency of the Emperor's 
Miniſter. And in effect in the viſit they made 
to M. Sertien, the Count took the Hand of the 
Baron, and for this reaſon the Marſhal de Toi- 
ras and Servien pretended alſo to mn Galas 
who had yielded to the Count de la Roque, who 
ought to yield to them. This Pretenſion of 


the French Embaſſadors oblig'd the Emperor's 


Miniſters, and thoſe of Spain, to come to this 
Agreement among themſelves, That for this 
once the Embaſſador from Spain ſhould give 
the Hand to the Emperor's Commiſſioner, to 
the End that the French Embaſſador's might do 
ſo too; which was done. In their Conferences 
they were ſeated in this Order. The Nuncio 


Pancirole was ſeated at the upper end of the 


Table, having next to him on his left Gala-; 
and after him on the ſide of the Table Serviex. 
The Marſhal was on the Right, and had next 
to him the Preſident de Rams, and the Secre- 
tary Guichard: was at the lower end of the 
Table. The French Embaſſadors made here a 
groſs Overſight, even according to Servien's 
own Maxim, who on another Occaſion main- 
tain'd that the Quality of Plenipotentiary did 
not give the repreſenting Character, which 


however d it, as I juſt now ſaid. 
The two Northern Kings give alſo this Qua- 
lity to the Miniſters they ſend upon the Fron- 


tiers, for the Affairs of the two Kingdoms: 
And the Republick of Venice employs likewiſe 
Commiſſioners in the Controverſies it ſometimes 
has with the Houſe of Auſtria, about their com- 
mon Frontiers on the fide of Friouli and Dal- 
matia: And there is no doubt to be made but 
oo. 5 publick Miniſters. 
e Emperor uently appoints Commiſ- 
ſioners for the Affairs which relate to the A 
pire, as has been ſeen in thoſe of Juliers, Man- 
tua and others. In the Year 1574, the Em 
ror Maximilian ſent two Counſellors to Ge- 
noa, upon the Occaſion of the Miſunderſtand- 
ings that divided the ancient and new Nobi- 


lity, and gave them the Quality of Commiſ- 


| advantage of the diſorder of the Times, and 


they could not acknowledge them in this _ 


fider'd this Republick as being dependent on the 
Empire, and as an Arriere Fief of the Datchy 
of Milan. =o root the United Pro- 
vinces give ſometimes t ality of Commuſ- 
froners — thoſe they a, foreign Courts ; 
but rhen to judge whether they are publick Mi- 
niſters we muſt conſider the nature of the Af- 
fairs they have to manage. The Sieur Heut, 
who reſided thirty Years in this Quality at Pa- 
ris, and there receiv'd the Subſidies, in order 
to remit the ſame, was a good Banker and 
Partiſan, who far from being conſider'd as a 
publick Miniſter, could not hinder his Succeſ- 
fion from being tax'd, as well as that of all 
the Financers or Receivers, who had made their 
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of the diſſipation of the King's Money. He 
was properly ſpeaking, a Factor and Commiſ- 
ſioner; and the ſame Name may be given to 
thoſe Merchants, who at Am/terdam and Ham- 
burg make intereſt for this Quality with the 
Crowns of Sweden and Denmark, that thereby 
they may carry on their little Gommerce with 
more eaſe. They have no Affairs of State to 
manage, neither do they reſide near the Sove- 
reign, who is he that can make *em enjoy the 
Protection of the Law of Nations. It ſeems 
alſo as if they laid no claim to it, any fur- 
ther than to be exempted from the extraordi- 
nary Subſidies which are raiſed upon the other 
Subjects. | | | 
his is what ought to be underſtood alſo 
with relation to Coxſzls, and that for the ſame 
reaſon. The Princes who employ them pro- 
te& them, as Perſons concern'd in their Ser- 
vice; and as every good Maſter proteQs his 
Servants and Domelticks, but not as publick 
Miniſters. The Governor of Cadiz, havin 
within ſeven or eight Months affronted an 
confin'd the Dutch Conſul, the Eſtates of the 
United Provinces complain'd thereof to the 
Court of Madrid, as of a Violence done to the 
Law ome wg inſtead of complaining of the 
Non-Execution of thoſe Treaties, wherein 
they ought to find Safety and Security for their 
Rom Miniſter, and not elſewhere. Some 
ears ſince they were for making the Conſul 
(who reſided on their part at Gexoe) paſs for a 
publick Miniſter ; but the Senate wrote them 
word, that they did not acknowledge him for 
a publick Miniſter, and that all that could be 
expected from them, was the peaceable Frui- 
tion of thoſe Rights and Privileges which Cu- 
ſtom has beſtow'd on this kind of Employ- 
ment. Conſuls are only Merchants, who not- 
withſtanding their Office of Fudge in the Con- 
trover/ies that may ariſe among thoſe of their 
own Nation, carry on at the ſame time their 
own Traffick, and are liable to the Juſtice of 
the Place where they reſide, as well in civil as 
criminal Matters; which is altogether incon- 
liſtent with the nally of publick Miniſter. 
In the Year 1634, the Republick oc Venice had 
like to have come to a Rupture with Pope C- 
ban VIII, on account of the Violence the Go- 
vernor of Axcona had offer'd to the Conſul, 
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The Confel's name was Michael 0berti, und be 
was 4 Native of Bergamo; his Family had diſ- 
charg d that Office for many years. The Go- 
vernor, who ſuſpe&ed him to have given ſome 
Advices, upon which the Gallies of the Repub- 
lick had taken ſome ſmall veſſels belonging to 
Rag uſa, for having ſmugl'd the Duties that are 

id in the Gulf; perſecuted the Conſul after 
Lach a manner, that he was forc'd to go to Ve- 
nice, to acquaint the Senate there with. He 
was no ſooner gone, than the Governour put 
a Garriſon into his Houſe, and carry d off his 
Furniture and Papers, even thoſe which related 


baſſador apprehending leſt they ſhould proceed 


to an open Rupture with the Pope, endea- 
vour'd to adjuſt the Ditference, ſo as the Re- 
publick ſhould be ſatisfy d there with. But be- 
fore the Accommodation could be perfected, 


the Governor caus'd the Conſul to be fum- 


mon'd, and for Contumacy condemn'd him to 
| Baniſhment, under the Pretext, that during the 
Contagion de had unladed Goods contrary to 


the Prohibition. There was more of Paſſion 


than Juſtice in this Sentence, GnceOberrei could 


prove, that he had done nothing without the 
Approbation of the Magiſtrate. So that the 
Senate- was more offended at this laſt piece of 
Injuſtice, than at the firſt ; and the Feueb Em- 
baſſador was forc'd to repeat his Offices, 
to diſpoſe the Minds of the Parties to an Ac- 
commodation. However he accompliſh'd it at 


| laſt, upon Condition, that the Governor ſhould 


repeal the Outlawry, and ſhould ſuffer Oberti to 
| . ,; 2. 44511 Senate, who ſhould 


recall Oberti, ſhould tate in his Place whom- 


| ſoever it plear'd. Michael dying before all this 
could be executed, the Senate put his Brother 


in his room; but this laſt was no ſooner” ar- 
riv'd at Ancona, than the Governor 'caus'd him 
to be put in Priſon, and would not releaſe 
 bim all 


he had given Security for his leaving 
the Town, and that he ſhould not return. The 


French Miniſters who had labour'd in the Re- 
conciliation, and had engag'd their Words for 


the Execution of the Conditions,” which al. 

low'd the Venetian; to nominate any other they 

| ſhould think fit, for Conſul,” were very 
ſcandaliz'd at this Proceeding; and the Senate, 


; to ſhew its 3 retus'd Audience to 
| n forbad its Embaſſador to take 
iro 


the Pope, till ſuch time as they had re- 


 ceiv'd Satisfaction; which the Governor Was 


forc'd to give. The Judges, Conſuls of the 
Merchants at Paris, at Lrows, and elſewhere, 
are quite a different 4 | HOON 
As the Commiſſioner is a Depaty, employ d 
by the Prince to his Subjects; ſö the'Depary 
may be ſaid to be a Commiſſioner whom' the 
Subjects employ to their Prince; and in this 
ra he is no publick Miniſter, not 
thin the ProteQion of the Law of Nations; 


which has no room where the Civil Laws have 
Liberty to ad. The fame Word has « 


a free 
2 more extenſive, and denotes a Mi- 
who has no other particular Quality; 
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to the Functions of his Employment. The 
Senate complain'd hereof, and demanded repa- 
| ration with ſo much heat, that the French Em- 


with Words; but goes dire&ly to the fo lid part 


gives thisQuitity to all theMitiſters who Werd 
at the Hague, on the Negotiation of the Truee; 
tho? at the ſame time he cotfounds it with that 
of Embaſſador, in the Perſon of thoſe v 
really had the repreſenting Character. 
Arch-Duke's Miniſters, namely, the Marquis 
Spinola, Preſident Riobardot, Secretary Manci- 
„ Auditor Verreykes, and the Commiffiry 
General of che Cordeliert, had no Quality. 
Care was taken not to give em that of Em- 
baſſador, becauſe the Arch-Duke conſider d 
the Eſtates of the United Provinces as Sub- 
jects and Rebels; and theſe Lords were 
mean enough to paſs for Miniſters of the ſe- 
cond Order. Vet it cannot be deny'd but they 
were publick Miniſters; and chat as ſuch the) 
had à Title to the Protecion of the Lam 


Nations. . 


Prince Maurice of Naſſaw, ey pany'd'by 
Count Henry his Brother,” Count e, 0 
Naſſau Governor of Friſe, and two other Lords 
of the ſame Houſe, and follow'd by a great 
train of Officers, French atid Exgliſ, went our 
to receive them at half a League's diſtance from 
the Hague; and they receiv'd* the fame Ho- 
_ would have been paid to the Cha- 

err | FILES TL 2003 « | : - 
It is but within theſe few Years that men- 
tion has been made of Oepatier Extraordinary, 
as of a new Species of Miniſters; but then i | 
is known only in Hallau: And as they have 
met with a thouſand Rubs\ with reference to 
the Civilities they pretended' to inſiſt upon in 
foreign'Courts, which'do nor eafily ſtrike in- 
to Novelties, there is no likelihood theſe Mi- 
niſters ſhould ſuct nder this new ty. 
It will never be acknowledy'd in thoſe Courts 
where the Ceremonies are regulated; and there 
is no Embaſſador who knows what is his due, 
23 2 the 2 — detween 
t ty Extraordinary and "another Ervey or 
Tage  Shering Roſenhan, who had been = 
Miniſter at the Congreſſes of Weſtphalia and 
Lubeck; (where the Quality of the efenta- 
tives had been nicely examin d) and Embaſſa- 
dor in France; and who was, in the Year 1654, 
Emballador” her tor ad from Sueden to 
Germany, made Conrad Van Benningen, & Epo 
Bootima, ies Extraordimary from the United 
Provmces, ſenſible he had learn'd' enough, 19 
know, that there was no publick Quality be- 
twixt the Embaſſador und the Miniſters of the 
ſecond Order. TO the truth, it was 
what they were not ignorant of themſelves ; 
ſince arriv d at inſtead of expeQ-» 
ing the firſt Viſit, they ſent their Letter of Cie- 
dence to Reſonbau, and/paid him the Civility he 


ow'd them, if ad deen any thi 

than Miniſters of the ſecond Order. er 
dem back the Lerter Creuence, and enn d 
em to be told, That he could not it; 


the Let Toh „ and not of the 


unworthy to be preſeuted to perſon of Q 
9 4 That he did not know the mea 
theſe twe Charactets V. L. in a Lert 
where the Title of Excellency could not be 
refus d to the Embaſſudox of u crown'd Head. 
Phe Deputies „ 
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ſome time 
Boi Chamber uſher'd him into the place of 
Audience. Every body was put out, to give 


him the 


much oblig'd to his 


and uncover'd. The Queen did not ſhew him 
more Honour, to whom he was introduc'd by 
the ſame Clerk ; and at his 


cond 


e that 
roger es 


1 


liberty 


Secretary accompany'd him to the mid- 
dle of the Chamber. The Chancellor, who 
viſited him the next Day, told him, that they 
could not give him any other A be- 


xnknown at that Court, where only 
one had been ſeen on the part of the King of | 
Denmark; and to whom they had not done 
more Honour than they did to himſelf, altho* | 
he had with that Quality, that of Pleni - 


ſwer, but that this 


was 'd. 
within a few 


—— — himſelf, and iavited the Depu- 


2 


rauer 


wing, the ſame Clerk catne 
the Chancellox ſent him 
; Order, to 23 f 
e; and he accordingly 
the Anre-chamber;, which 
Civility, except the 
would — reſt himſelf 
ch had been plac'd there 
After he had waited 
one of the Grooms of the 


to make his Comple- 
ment: which the King told him, he was 
Maſters the States, as well 
on the account of the Embaſſy M. Tibrants had 


eparation for what 
repair'd in ſome meaſure 
Days after his firſt Audience, be- 
fore this Order came to his hands; and that 
by the Queen's Advice; who was oblig'd fre- 
ently to redreſs what was irregular in the 
ing's Conduct. On the 25 of July, a Coach 
with two Gentlemen and four Footmen, was 
ſent to conduct Van den Hlauart to Court; by 
from thence to go to Damicl, 

to 8 a= in a Coach 
es, att two Gentlemen 
and four Footmen. When he 


le, not one of 


ing out, the ſe- 


war 


711 


— 


| 


ficiently intimates, that as the 


Ao... " a. 


— e Ceremonial iy not ſo Well regu« 


In the Year 1656, M Vn Ommeres ,' who 


Lu u Perſon of very grear Merit uuf of in 


exemplary Probity, was fent to the Sit Can 
$3 


ton in the ſame ity, about the A 
| the Valleys of Pieds: but when he def 
to viſit M. de la Barde 


the French E | 
| to thoſe Parts, this laſt did not £ mba 
Ex 


bim, chat he could not receive a p 
traordinary with the fame Honours be Would 
ſhew to an The French Embafla- 
dor is expreſſly forbid to do it; and there is no 
doubt to be made, but the other Kings will 
follow his Example. The Embaflador from 
Savey, who was at that time employ d to the 
Cantons, did not fail to do it. He pave Pas 
Ommeren to underſtand, that he could not ſev 


him till he had ſeen the French E 


becauſe he would inform hirnſelf of the man- 
ner of his Reception there. However they met 


in a third place, where the Deputy might give 
tone re 


| Precedency to the Embaſſador wi 


ple. Amongſt all the Catholick Cantons, there 
| was only that of Uri that caus'd Civilities to 


be done him; but the Proteſtants receiv'd 


in 'a Body at the Gate of the Town Hoes 


made him go firſt, and gave him the place 
Honour and the Title © Excellency 5 — 1 


to ſay, they did all they could have done to 


the repreſenting Charader. 1 can't believe rhere 


is in that Republick, any more than in Abt. 
tiary. Van den Homart could make no other an- : N. 1 
ity was not new i 

Holland. But then it did not belong to Holland 
nor the States, to eſtabliſh a new Character; 
and oblige the other Courts to acquieſce in a 
Novelty. They themſelves make no Entries 
to mary, Who are conducted 
to their firſt Audience only with two Coaches. 
However they order'd Van den Honart to have 
no more: Conferences with the Miniſters of 
Poland,. _—_ they made R 
t was 


land, an Academy, where Youth | 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the Rules of 6 


monies ; notwithſt 
ways ad 


| that the Hayy 
orn'd with a — Number of 5 wy 
ſters; and that there are ſeveral 8 


[ 
nages, who have diſcharg'd that ws 


they of the likewiſe 
a repreſenting _ The Sa 
al, which is the Rule of all Ceremonies, 

clares it poſitively ; and ver adds { 
the Cardinals allow both Sear and Covering 
to thoſe of the Embaſſies from crown'd Heads, 
and that of Venice; and do them the ſame Ci- 
vilities they ſhew to the Reſidents of thoſe 
Princes, to. whom the Title of Moſt Serene is 
given. But if the Rule of Ceremonies did not 
explain it ſelf ſo clearly, the Quality it ſelf ſuf- 


diſ- 

-_ 1 part of the Embaſſador's Function, he 

is alſo a part of the Embaſſy : 

meſtick Servant — to the Fmbe- 2 

_ w_— CNT who depends on the 
Ince, $ immediately by his Orders 


* 
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whathis Maſter dictates; while the other gives 


his Malter Advice of whatever he thinks bene; 


ficial to his Service; and that even without the 


participation of the Embaſſador. The one is 
he Embailador's menial Servant; whereas the 


iind ion in the rnatter; and that becauſe the 

xcretary. of the Embaſſador is alſo Secre- 
tary of the Embaſſy; and. is preſent at the Au- 
diences, and at all the Embaſſador's publick 
Ads: but then he ſtands behind his Chair. In 
the Year 1641, there arriv'd at London two Em- 
baſſadors from Portagal; who making their Vi- 
fit to Prince William of Orange, who was there 
upon his Marriage, brought their Secretary 
with them, and made him fit. down by them. 
This was very incongruous in point of Civili- 


ty; which does not allow the Seryant to ſit 


in the Preſence of his Maſter. The Prince in- 
deed might have made him fit, if he had re- 
ceiv'd any Meſſage by him, on the part of his 
Maſters ; but in a Viſit 8 where e- 
very Chair ought to iſpos'd in its proper 

115 before = arrival of the Embaſſadors, the 


Number could neither be augmented, nor the 


Order chang'd, without confuſion. France has 
no_ Secrctaries to the Embaſſy, but only at 
Rome and Conſtantinople. She had one at Mun- 
fter ; and in all Congreſſes were ſhe. employs 
more Embaſſadors than one, there is a Secre- 
tary that ſerves them all in general, beſides 
him that each Embaſſador has in private. The 
late M. Braſſet, after he had 9 the Of- 
fice of Secretary to ſeveral Embaſladors, had 
at laſt that of the Embaſly ; which ſerv'd him 
as a Recompence for his Merit, and he was 
made Reſident in the beginning of the Aſſer 

bly at Maunſter. There was one along wit 

M de Thon, while he was Embaſſador in Hol- 
land; but he did not diſcharge the Functions 
thereof. He was a Prieſt; and Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, who eſteem'd him for his Learning, 
ptocur d this Employment for him, with a 


other is in a manner his Controuler. There is 
only the Republick of Venice that makes no 


tection of the Law of Nations. 
| Procurators; but being ſo to a v 


on, and being themſelves Prelates, th 


Penſion of twelve hundred Livres, as being 


one of the greateſt Mathematicians of thoſe 


Times. On the contrary M. Nicburd, who at 


the Hague was Secretary of the Embaſſy from 


Hain, under Don Eſte van de Camara, was at 
the ſame time Secretary to the Embaſſador, 
and was Within a little of diſcharging even the 
Function of Embaſſador. 911 | 
The Secretary, who is left by Embaſſadors 

at any. Court, upon their Departure from 
thence, or that ſtays there after the Death of an 
Embaſſador, cannot be conſider'd as a publick 
Miniſter unleſs he has Letters of Credence: 
which if he has, he then becomes Agent or Se- 
cretary of the Embaſſy. M. de Foix, Embaſſa - 
dor from France, being dead at Rome, M. de 
Villerey ſent Orders to Arnaud Daſſar, who was 
Secretary to the Deceaſed, to be vigilant in the 
King's Intereſt, till ſuch time as an other Em- 
baſlador was ſent, It happen'd that none at all 
was ſent, by reaſon ot the Civil- Wars, the 
Deceaſe of Henry III, and the little Confidera- 
tion that Rome had at that time for Henry IV, 
it being before his Abſolution: yet for aſl that 
Deſſat manag'd Affairs with admirable. Succeſs, 
but without any Quality. He had none nei- 
ther, even when he was joyn'd in the Com- 
miſſion which was given to Du Perron, to 
make the Submiſſions and receive the Pe- 
nances. Neither the one nor the other had a- 
ny of the Qualities which have been ſpoken 
of in this Chapter: which notwithſtanding they 
publick Miniſters, and enjoy'd the Pro- 

ey were but 


1 King, 


and for a very extraordinary and ſolemn Acli- 


could 
not be conſider'd as private Perſons. They had 
with their Procuration, Letters of Credence 

which made them pablick Miniſters, tho they 
had no Quality: ſo that it is my Opinion, that 
this Species of Procurators, may be rank d a- 
mongſt the Miniſters of the ſecond Order. 


. 


—_— 
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To whom Embaſſadors are ſent. 


* * * 


HE Right of Embaſſy being inſeparable 


1] from Joverezgnty, and this ſort of Cor- 
f reſpondence being held only among So- 
vereigus, we muſt from thence conclude, that 
the Prince or State that receives the Embaſſador 
ought to be Sovereign, as well as he that ſends 
him. When 1 made mention in the ſecond 
7 of thoſe Princes who have a Right to 
end Embaſſadors, I alſo took notice of thoſe 
to whom they ſend '*em; ſo that it will be a 
difficult matter to ſay any thing new on that 
Subject in this. I ſhall avoid alſo-making Re- 
petitions ; and ſhall content my (elf with laying 
down as a ſimple Poſition, that Sovereigns 
neither ſend Embaſſadors to their own Sub- 
jeQs, nor to thoſe of other Potentates, nor to 
therebellious Subjects of a Prince whoſe Friend- 
Ip they are chary of. They ſend. em to L- 
aper, when, they have gain'd Poſſeſion, and 
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. to thoſe Viceroys and Governors that have an 


abſolute Authority, Nay there are fome So- 
vereigus, to whom they only ſend Miniſters of 
the ſecond Order. Charles Paſchal, who'form'd 
his Embaſſador in the Mountains of the Gri- 
ſons, upon the common Topick of Legatut, ho- 
nours with that Character all Perſons: employ'd 
in any Deputation whatſoever... But as we 
don't allow ſo great a Latitude either to the 
nbaſ/ador, nor even to the modern :pablick 
Miniſter, we ſhall not hinder him from divert- 
ing himſelf with his Greek and his Latim, while 
we ſhall (in treating of the Embaſlador and 
his anions) deliver our: ſelves in 4 Lan- 
that is commonly ſpoke: at this time: 

The King of France oo his in 
Ordinary at Rome, at Fenice and at Twrin; and 
upon certain Occaſions he honours the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany with Embaſſies Extraerdiwary, 
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The King of S on the » 
Las a —— Minder | | 
three laſt; who go to them with Letters from 
the Viceroy. of Naples, or Governor of Milas. | 
Neither France nor 
dors in Ordinary at Geno, altho the Embaf- 
ſadors of this Republick are receiv d in Fraxce: | 
and that, as well becauſe it is but a very mo- 
dern Sovereignty, as for this that ſhe | 
is not ſo abſolute but Fravce would diſpute it 
with her, if ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the Burchy 
of Milan, on which the City of Genos former- 
ly depended. The Conſideration that they are 
oblig'd to have there for Sai, as well on ac 
count of the Intereſt of the moſt powerful of 
its Inhabitants, as by reaſon of its Vicinity to 
Milas and Final, is the Cauſe that France neg- 
les her. I have elſewhere given the Reaſon 
why France has only a Miniſter of the ſecond 
Order at Views, and it is only ſince the Peace 
at Manſter, that ſhe has there one in Ordinary, 
and another at the Diets of the Empire, on the 
ſcore of the Intereſt Alſace, Lorrain and Bri- | 
ſack, make her have in the Affairs of Gery. 
ile the War of the Empire laſted, ſhe hũd 
continually a Miniſter with the General of the 
oor ene 
nor Aſſembly in all where | 
not either her Miniſters or Emiſfaries, ever 
ſince Cardinal Riche/ies was at the head of Af- 


fairs. #4 
Rd oben gory Syn worry Fan 

ies compos repreſenti 11 : 
are in reality ſent to the — hole Mi- 
2 7 Thoſe who _ my to the 

ets of Germany, are employ'd to : Empe- 
ror, and to the States of the ne. The Diex | 
of the Camtons, and the Aſſembly of the ne- Ce- 
eral, repreſentthe Sovereignty of thoſe two Re» 
pablicks, When M. 4 Avaxx: treated at Hams 
burgb with the Imperial Commiſſioner, he treat 
ed with the Emperor himſelf in a neutral Place, 
Hitherto crown'd' Heads have. not honout'd 


Hail | miffioner to Males. 


which hinder the King 
ors from the 


caſons 


[ofs | 
1 cauſe he 


n have any Embaſſa- 


thought, he could not commit an Ex- 
an erceſſtve Civility; whereas by 
— look like a 


it e d ſore 
Shs, e rib 
n are not 
in 4 Pois e 
always di bawixt 
, between the Logarar and the Ableyas 
the aer and N 


they make uſe of commonly in the Co 
the Princes of 
whatever 


; 
y are not Embaſſader 
ities they give themſelves, a 


Elector of B 
8 High Chamberlain and fi 
to the | 


EleQor of Saxony, and the other 


of the Houſe'of Bravſweek and L | 
was a Gentleman, who with proper inc, ing 


lifications, had not one ſingle one 
that form a great Miniſter; and 1 dare be bo 


have been ſhewn to the Elector himſelf / At 
Cannons: The 8 him the Place of 
Coach | 


Honour at Table, in £ and eve 
vrhere elſe; which ſufficiently” furpris'd 
when I ſaw it; - but I was ſtil more ſurpris d, 
when 1 underſtood that be had receiv'd the 
ſame Honouts at Dreſaen. But as in thoſe 
Courts the Rules of Cetemomy are not well 
underſtood, they cannot de Preetgenis for whit 
will de ſaid in the ſequel of this Wok. 
- Sovereign ſend their Embiiſador: only to So- 
verergus; but as they ate not link'd' by Com. 
merce not Intereſt; to them all indifferent 
ly, ſo neither have they their Miniſters, but 
with thoſd wich whom they hve A al 
negotiate. k is for this Reaſon, tat 
nee whatever entertains « Miniſter with'the 
great Maſter of Mala, neither do they fend 
| Extracyilinaries, As he # the Head of a 
religious Order, the Pope, who treats Hm in 
other as he treats the Princes Who have 
not the Titte of Moſt Serene, ſends only a Com- 
ereigns ſend M — yo 90035 
verei iniſters imes to 
Places where their Intereſt requires it, not- 
withſtanding there is no Sovereign there for 
them to conſider, meat 4:65 5 A, 
France has had a Reſident at 


a Reſident there, ho being 
Circle of the lower 


lick Miniſters; fince they enjoy the Pro- 
[efion of he Low of Neve, and have the 


iy. 
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Exerciſe of their Religion in their own Houſ- 
— which they would not have, had they not 
Letters of Credence. The Miniſter who is there 
from the States of the United Provinces, re- 
ſides in that, as in a Town which almoſt a- 
lone ſupports the Remains of the Reputation 
of the German Free- Towns: And if he reſides 
there rather than at Labeck or Bremen, it is. on 
the account of the * — | 
vinces have with it, ond w ] e 
with the other Towns ; and becauſe it ſerves 
as 4 Line of Communication with the King- 
-doms of Denmark and Sweden. It is for this 
| Renton alſo that they have a Commiſſioner at 
Dantzick; altho' this Town is not free, any 
more than that of Hambargh, whatever Privi- 
leges it may have. The Commiſſioner is a 
kind of Conſul, who not having any Leitert of 
Credence for the King, nor for the Senate of 
Poland, cannot be conſider'd as a publick Mi- 
niſter. The Reſident that is employ'd by the 
ſaid Eſtates is the ſame; as is alſo 
the Reſident the of France entertains at 
Strasbwrg: tho” it may be ſaid, that this ſort of 
Miniſters are better 55 by the Regard 
that is had for their Maſters, than by any paid 
to their CharaQter. 
a Miniſter at Hamburgb, to whom he gives 
the Quality of Reſident, altho' he be in reality 
but a Commiſſioner or Conſul ; ſince he is e- 
ſtabliſn'd there, only for the ſake of the Ex- 
gliſb Merchant Adventurers, who there carry 
on their Traffick under the Protection of the 
Court of Exgland. The Crown of Swedew had 
alſo one there till the laſt Rupture, who always 
enjoy'd the Benefit of the Law 7 Nations, and 
was conſider d and reſpected as a Miniſter, 
notwithſtanding he was in his own Countrey, 
and was Brother to one of the Burgermaſters 
of the ſame Town, This is what I think m 
ſelf oblig'd to take notice of, to the Confuſi- 
on of our new and falſe Politicians, who have 
dar'd of their own private Authority, to abo- 
lin what has been introduced, and always in- 
violably obſery'd, with the Conſent of all the 
Nations of the Earth. The Town of Leige is 
immediately ſubje& to the Biſhop, notwith- 
ſtanding which, the King of Frauce has fre- 
uently a Miniſter there, as he has at this pre- 
ine. 4 | 
The Count de Warfsſe, of the Houſe of Re- 
weſſe, when he caus'd the Burgermaſter Rxelle, | 
whom he had invited to Dinner to be murdet 
did not dare to violate the Law of Nations, tho 
he had violated ; that of Hoſpitality which 
ought not to be leſs Sacred; notwithſtandi 
it was no leſs his Intereſt to rid himſelf of the 
Abbot de Monſon the French Miniſter, than of 
the other, who having been of the Feaſt ou 
to have taſted the Deſert. The Count did 
black and perfidious Action to the Spa- 
wards, who being then at variance with France 
did not much regard its Miniſter -: but how- 
ever, the Count ed his CharaQer and 
1av'd him. Charles IX, King of Fraxce, in the 
Vear 1573 ſent Nicholas df Angennes de u- 
illet to the Senate of Poland, to thank it for 
the Choice it had made (on his Recommenda- 
tion) of his Brother the Duke of Azjow. But 
the Senate repreſents the Republick, that is to 
day; a Body, of which the King may be reckon d 
the Head, tho? not the Sovereign, 


* 


| 


- 
«© 4 


The King of Exglaud has | 


The Embaſlador then being the Miniſter of 
dne Sovereign to another Sovereign, and be- 
tween two 3 or 8 are ny S- 
vereigns, or at leaſt carry igure of being 
ſo; Prince is not oblig d to give the Protec 
tion of the Law of Nation to a Miniſter, that 
is ſent by another Prince to his Subjects in Re- 
bellion, to foment their Faction and Revolt. 
Certainly there never was a more icious 
one, than that of the over-zealous Catholicks, 
or the 1 * en ene Reign of 
Henry III, King of France. r his Deceaſe, 
IV. was Lal to the Crown, by Laws 
which have beeen inviolably obſerv'd for many 
Ages. Philip II, King of Spain, who cou 
not be ignorant thereof; who had no buſineſs 
to meddle with other People's Affairs, and who 
meddled with em only to ruin his own in the 
Low Countreys, had notwithſtanding his three 
Embaſſadors at Paris; the Duke de Feria, Don 
Diego d'Ibarra, and John Baptiſt Taxis. The 
Inhabitants of Paris had drove out III, 
and did not acknowledge Henry IV, as thoſe 
Spaniſp Miniſters did not acknowledge him 
neither, even after his Abſolution and Corona- 
tion. On the —_— they employ'd all the 
Money, Forces, or Artifice, Spain could fur- 
niſh, to confirm the Freuch in their Fellony 
and Rebellion. There is no doubt but the 
King might have treated them 'as declar'd E- 
nemies, uſe theſe pretended Miniſters, not 
having any Lerters of Credence for himſelf, nor 
Orders to negotiate with his Council, he was 
not oblig'd to conſider them as Embaſſadors. 
I ſay the ſame of the Legate, and other Emiſ- 
ſaries that the Pope had there at that time, and 
who did the King no better Service. Yet ne- 
vertheleſs Henry ſuffer' d em to retire into 1ta- 
ly or to Bruſſels; and afier the reducing of Paris 
caus'd Civilities to be be ſhewn' to the Legate. 


But beſides the excellent Nature of that good 
and great Prince, he had allow'd, that in the 
private Capitulation which was made with 
A. de Briſſack, ſome Articles ſhould be inſert- 
ed that gave em this Security, notwithſtand- 
ing the Agreement was made without their 
Participation. W $1501. LUSE DO! 

During the laſt Commotions * 
moſt of the neighbouring Potentates their 
Miniſters there; but thoſe that were there 
during the King's Life, had no other Object 
but the Reconciliation of the Subjects with 
their Sovereign: and after his Deceaſe, there 
appear d but one which was powerful e- 
_ to oblige all the Neighbours to court 
its Friendſhip. It is a thing moſt 
an ought to acknowledge no other 
Authority in the State where he 'negotiates, 
than that of the Sovereign, for whom he has 

Deſtampes 
; land in the Year 4, hal 

been inform'd that Roe, who was at Ratizbow on 
the part of the King of 
fer d to make a League Off 


had there of- 


five with the Houſe of Az/tri 
ror would make Sati on 
Maſter with reference to the 
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cognizance of that kind of Aﬀairs, and it was 
not to this Aſſembly that Embaſladors were 
us'd to addreſs themſelyes. The 5 * 
fore cavs'd a Letter to be writ to Ls Ferre by 
one of his Secretaries of State, that the Em- 
baffador who had not been rightly inform'd of 
Roe's Negotiation in a had too eaſily 
beliey'd and publiſh'd what he had heard. He 
likewiſe made him be ask'd, whether it was 
by the King his Maſter's Orders, that he had 
addreſs'd himſelf to the Parliament, or whether 
this Innovation was his own Ad and Deed: 
aud alſo what had oblig d him thus to inſult bis 
r La Ferte made anſwer, that he 
had executed the Commands of the King Mis 
Maſter. It was very imprudent in this Mini- 
ſter to expoſe his Prince after this manner; 
and thereby rendet him the Object of the King 
of Great Britain's Averſſon, to prov: a groſſer 
Affront could not be offer d. according 
ly he wrote into Fance, that if that Embaſſador 


* — 


* 2 2 3 4 
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. 
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was not immediately recall'd, be would take 
ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think 
Honour, and the 


proper for his 


upon he was Ar and after a manner that 
ſufficiently declar'd. he was look d ypon.to- be 
better qualify d for War than Negotiations. In 
> Month of May 1665, the, King of France 
caus'd the Pope's Bull to be regiſter d, by which 
he condemn'd what the Favſemiſts had written a- 
gainſt his Infallibility. uncio printed it 
of his own Authority, and therein took the 
ity of Naxcio to the King and Kingdom 

f Fraxzce ; which was taken fo ill, that the Par- 
liament paſs'd an Order againſt the Printer, 
and ſeiz'd all his Goods. Parliament ſaid, 
that if the Naxcio had been ſent to the King- 
dom, it would have been to exerciſe a Jary- 
dition ; whereas he had none: and that he was 
only ſent to the King; that is to ſay; 10 the 
Sovereign of the State. © _ qi, 


Of the Birth and Learning of an Embaſſador. 


N whatſoevet Senſe the Word Birth is 
taken, it is a great Ornament to the Ex- 
ador, if it be =_ thing conſiderable. 

If he derives it from an illuſtrious Houſe, or a 
noble Family, it gives a great Luſtre to the Em- 
baſly ; and if it be accompany'd by natural Parts 
that ſet it off, theſe render the or ſo 


much the more for this eminent Em- 
loy. The on sa bright Reflection on 
bim; and the other is abſolutely neceſlary, 


and 
gives him an Ability, without which it is im- 
poſſible for him to ſucceed. Kr 
The Providence of God, Which appears ſo 
manifeſtly in the Whole Oeconomy of the U- 
niverſr, is admirable in the Diſtribution of his 
Favours. The greateſt of thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs Riches are not capable of acquiring any : 
and all that they can do by the means of their 
Wealth, is to raiſe themſelves above the Con- 
dition of a Porter or Hackney-Coach-Man. 
There are but few Men that do Honour to 
the Dignity their Birth or Fortune has beſtow'd 
upon them. Inſtead of making uſe of it to 
make themſelves reſpected and lov'd, it only 
ſerves to make em deſpis'd and loath'd. 
Virtue was Heredit there is no 
ment but what woul be eferabl 
Nobility. Would to it was ſo ; and that 
Gentlemen did not make their chicfeſt Virtue 
of that Bravery, which ever took delight in 
drowning in a Deluge of Blood, the Inhabitants 


_ of Towns and Provinces that have been de- 


ſtroy'd and laid waſte by Fire; which has bu- 
_ ried an infinite Number of Caſtles and Houſes 
in their Ruins; which ſtill reduces every Day 


ſo many Families, and ſo many Perſons of all | 


Ages and Sexes, to that Extremi 
ries, that would ſtrike the moſt barbarous Na- 
tions with Horror. Valear is the principal, 


or 
rather the only Virtue of thoſe that are call'd 
Nobles, or 4 


of Miſe- 


a 


Employ- 
1 ras 


- and who pretend to | On 


have mighty advantages over the Coinmonalty : 
and that by — Conceit of an — Qua- 
lity, that one or other of their Pr — has 
procur d to all his Poſterity, either Favout 
or Merit. Their Inclination to War is neither 
acquir'd in the Academy nor in Hunting; but 
they there learn how it ought to de and 
by enuring themſelves to Fatigues, that Exer- 
ciſe they go through in. their 7 de- 
comes a Diyertion to em when they 5s 
their Trade. There are but few of em who 
joyn Study thereto, and are happy enough to 
"why Bet Minds to that which can form em 
for ement of Affairs, and is able to 
8 thoſe Qualifications, without which 
t is impoflible to be a Great Man. ſe that 
do apply themſelves thereto, or at their com- 
ing into the World bring along with them ſuch 
natural 2wments, as can ſupply what they 
want in acquired Abilities, may ſucceed in either 
the one, or the other Profeſſion: But then this 
is what ſeldom ; and there are but few 
reat Captains, that ate at the ſame time able 
iniſters. The Count de Daxcis, from whom 
the Dukes of Lowgxeville are deſcended, whoſe 


 Poſterity fail'd but a few Years ſino was with- 
out dou 
time; and 
N. 


one of the greateſt Captains of his 
he was alſo one of the moſt dextrous 
iert. He was the natural Son. of Lewis 
e of Orla, who was Brother to Charles 
VI, King of France; but I do not believe I 
wrong his Memory, when I ſay, that he made 
himſelf greater than he was by his Birth; and 
that even without the Advantage of the latter, 
he wonld have been one of the greateſt Men 
of his Age. The Marſhal de Birox, the Fa- 
ther, Was as knowing as he was brave; and there 
is not 2 Countrey that has not produc' d this 
kind of Hero. Vet it is not the peculiar 

of the Nobility. They are not all great 
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em that are [o, or indeed would be ſo, or that 
would rather chuſe to be virtuous and g 
Men, than bad Princes.” I dare be bold to ſay, 
that there never Was yet any King, that had 
ſuch ſublime and noble Sentiments; and that 
A the Magnanimous, King of Arragon and 

aples, was not really what he would fain have 
ſcem'd to be, when he ſaid, that he found 
thoſe Advantages in Learning, which Crowns 

could not beſtow. | 


The Marſhal de Biron, whom I juſt menti- 


on'd, expreſs'd the Character of the Princes 
of the Blood in his time after fuch a man- 
ner, as plainly intimated, that if their Birth 
made them conſiderable, their Qualities made 
them contemptible. Anthony King of Navarre, 
was a very weak Prince; the Cardinals de Bozr- 
bon and 1 were not very rational. 
The Princes of Montpenſier, de Ia Rocheſuryon , 
and of Conty, and the Count de Sorfſons were 
Princes of the Blood; but then that was all 
could be ſaid of em. There was only Henry 
King of Navarre, and Lewis Prince of Conde, 
that were really greater Men than they were 
Princes, and did tull as much Honour to their 
Birth, as they receiv'd from it. 
This is not to ſay, that great 
be employ'd in Embaſſies, and to Advantage; 
but then it muſt be in thoſe, where there is 
more of the Parade than of Negotiation. © Af- 
ter the Death of Henry I, King of France, the 
Princes of Conde, and de la Rocheſuryon, were 
ſent to the — of Spain; the one to be pre- 
ſent at the Oath, for the Obſervation of the 
Treaty of Chateau Cambreſis; and the other, to 
carry the Order of St. Michael. Anthony King 
of Navarre, and the Cardinal de Bourbon, con- 


duced the Queen of Spain as far as the Fron- | 


tiers. The Prince Daxphin was ſent into Exg- 
land, to negotiate the Duke of Alangon's Mar- 
riage : The Duke de Mayeune into Spain, for 
the double Marriage; and the Duke de Cheve- 
reuſe after that into Exgland. Princes, and thoſe 
of the firſt Rank after them, give a great Lu- 
ſtre to Embaſſies of Ceremony, and are pro- 

ercr for them than more able Negotiators; 
— they repreſent the Sovereign after a more 
natural and lively manner, in an Embaſly of 
Obedience, at a Marriage, a Chriſtening, or at 
a Funeral, where there is ſomething more 
3 and leſs ſolid than in Negotiations. 

he Duke of Longnueville was employ d in that 
of Munſter, not becauſe he had more ity 
than 4'Avanx and Servien, but becauſe it had 
been agreed with Hain, that an illuſtrious Per- 
ſonage ſhould be at the Head of ſo illuſtrious 
an Embaſly. He had good Seconds; 'which is 
the common Practice, when Princes are put at 
the Head of Negotiations. Lewis IX, when 
he ſent Count 4 Ex, one of the Princes of the 


Blood, to Philip Duke of * joyn'd 


with him the Chancellor Morv!llers, and the 
Archbiſhop'of Narbonue: and to the Lord'de 
Cran, who was a Man of the Sword, the 
Chancellor Doriale. Philip alſo on his fide 
caus'd the Lord de to be accompany'd 
by the Biſhop of Towrnay; and Charles ſenthim 
his Chancellor Hiagonet, with the Lord of In- 


' Philip bis Son, ſent alo 


yer 


Lords cannot 


PREY 


with Charles Count 
of Lalam, Simon 1 1 harles Tiſuague, Phi- 
lip de Bruxelles, and Jobu B A ee a Law- 
. "Henry III, when he ſent; in the Year 
1581, the Prince Dauphin Embaſſador to E- 


6 Pert made him be accompany'd by ſeveral 


Perſons of Quality and among the reſt, by Pi- 
nart, Secretary State, and ſome other Gen- 
tlemen of the Gown, who were as his Coun- 
cil. They had in hand one of the niceſt and moſt 
_—_— — 0 2 1 7 can exerciſe the Mind 
and Induſtry of an Embaſſador; the Marriage 
of Queen Blizaberh. 1 
It is not neceſſary to inſtance in les, 
after what has been ſeen at Munſter; unleſs we 
will fay, that he who is at preſent at Nimeguen 
at the head of the French Embaſly, has all the 
Sufficiency of a Man of the Gown. OE: 
The Duke of Longueville had many good 

Qualifications. But they were more proper for 
the Title of Highneſs, than that of Excellency. 
In the Year 1647, Servien being gone to the 
Hague, where he concluded I know not what 
Treaty of Guarranty*: and 4 Avanx being o- 
blig'd to make ſome ſtay at Oſuaburg, for the 
ſettling the Affair of Pomerania between the 
Swedes and the Elector of Brandenburg, the 
Duke, who was lett alone at Munſter, was for 
negotiating like a great Lord; and being no 
longer under the Ferula of his Pedagogues , 
proceeded after ſuch a manner that Cardinal 
Mazarixe began to apprehend the Conſequen- 
ces thereof. Jervien, who alone was acquaint- 
ed with the firſt Miniſter's Intention, ſaid, that 
the Duke was going to ſpoil all: that . Auauæ 
trifled away his time at O/naburg, while his Pre- 
ſence was altogether neceſlary at Munſter, where 
there was occaſion for a Man, who in diſcuſ- 
ſing the Rights and Pretenſions of the Crown 
was well acquainted with the Propriety 
Force of Words; and could dexterouſly make 
uſe of thoſe Subtilties of Grammar, which 
Princes and Noblemen are ignorant of, uuleſs 
they learn em of their Secretaries. That it 
ought to be confider'd, that one ſingle Perſon 
was not very proper for an Affair of that Na- 
ture; more eſpecially if his high Birth ex- 
. him in ſome meaſure, from that ſub- 
miſſiye and blind Obedience which Subalterns 
have fox their Superiors. And in reality, when 
in the Year 1639, the Nuncio Scores an Angelo 
Cornaro, Embailadors from . enice, | preſs'dt 2c 
| King to nominate Plenipotentiaries for the Con- 
grels, which was to be held at Coligu, and was 
fince transferr'd to Manſter; the King told 
them, that Charnace and Fenguieres, who were 
deſign'd for this Employ, being dead, there 
. U 4 for f. 15. 70 ingdom, who 
were ity'd for it: That the greate 

thoſe he wear the Sword, follow rather 122 
bun, than the Orders which are giuem them; 
and that he was abſolutely reſoly'd to ſuffer it 
no longer, but to waſh away the Faults of ſuch 
' Embaſ 10 ors with their own Blood; ſo t 
ſome time was requiſite to make Choice 


\ ſuch Perſons, as had the neceſſary Qualities for 
ſo weighty a Concern. 


If theſe Reaſons hinder Kings and Sovereigns 
| from * Affairs with Perſons, who 
either want ity, or have not Obedience e- 
| nough to ſucceed in their Negatiation ; there 
ate Others , which oblige em to employ them 

1 


9 


bereuurt. Henry I, in the Negotiation of the 
Treaty that was concluded at Faxcelles in the 
Year 1556, made uſe of Sebaſtian de PAnbepine 
with the Admiral de Coligny; as Charles V, and. 


—— — .* 
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n certain Occafiofis, Where they riſque: no- 
— yo chere theſe Perſons do more Ho- 
nout to their Maſter, than can be done by thoſe 
of a meatier” Condition; and; indeed where 
there is an indiſpenſable Neceſſity for a 1 
King to employ great Perſonages. The Kings 
of France, Spam and Poland, &c. ' when they 
cauſe their Obedience to de made to the Pope, 
ive that Commiſſion to Dukes, and Peers, to 

randees of Spain, and to Lords of the firſt 
Quality in their'Kingdoms ; but then to make 
ir evident, that they are only ſent to make a 


igure; they have an Orator allow*d them, 'who 
— — 1 for the Embaſſador, and 
pronounces it in his Preſence. ©" 

Altho' great Perſonages are hoe ether {0 
fit for the important Affairs of Embaſſy, yet 


there is not leſs Inconvenience in employing 
People of mean Extraction, to repreſent a S0- 
vereign in a foreign Court.” As an ordinary 
Dawber cannot draw an excellent Picture, nor 
make a good Copy of an exquiſite Original, ſo 
it is impoflible for a Man of a vile Condition, 
duly to repreſent à great Prince, unleſs it be 
n the Theatre , and to divert the People. 
It is what admits of no Contradiction nor Ex- 
ception with reſpe& to the Character, which 
ought not to be proſtituted : nay I could wiſh 
the ſame Conſideration took place; in relation 
to Miniſters of the ſecond Order. 
Leis XI. employ'd all ſorts of People: But 
beſides that Intereſt was the only Motive of all 
his Actions, it muſt not be beliey'd, that OH,, 
Daim, his Barber, and Valet de Chambre, was 
an Embaſſador in the ſame Signification that is 
ven at this time to the Character. In thoſe 
ys, Honours were done at the Entries and 
Audience of Embaſſadors, yet none at all were 
done to Olivier. On the contrary , he arriv'd 
at Ghent without Ceremony; he ſtaid there 
ſome time to on his Intrigues, and he did 
not ſpeak to the Princes till he was oblig'd to 
make his Appearance and to ſpeak. Lewis's 
Intention was to make uſe of him to ſtir up the 
Inhabitants of Gbem to Rebellion; in which he 
ſucceeded ſd ill; as well as in all the other Parts 
of his Embaſſy, that it was with great Difficulty 
he got ſafe out of tne Hands of the Towns+ 
men. When Philip de Comines gives the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador; to the Merchant whom 
Galeas Sforza Duke of Milan ſent to Lewis XI 


he talks in the Gibberiſh of thoſe Times. This 


PE" 


pretended Embaſſador being arriv'd without 


noiſe at Lions, where the Court then was, the 
King order'd him to repair to Comines, who 
underſtanding that the 
make the Duke's Peace ( who had quitted the 
King his Brother-in-law to enter into Alliance 
with the Duke of Bargazzdy) and that he had a 
hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold to offer on | 
that ſcore, made his Report thereof; and procur'd 
Audience to the Embaſſador. The King would 
not receive his Money; was contented with - 
the Satisfaction the e caus'd to be made to 
8 
it to be conc and publiſh'd the | 
Day. He told the Ecnbaſlador that he had 
three times the Revenues of the Duke, that he 
did not want his mira 1 and that if his Re. 
was fincere, he was willing to be his : 
as he had been before. Fat Ig 


erchant had Orders to 


krivur how &Þ dſtingnith thoſe: ys were 
to elk, at 
of the Low Coun 
Death of 'Charle; © Duke ot H 
The Inhabitahts' of Gbent had ſeiz'd the 


ceſs aughter, and pretended tc 
K An 6 W 


ut 
their Hands, in cohjiunction with the Eſtates of 
Haudert, and the neighbouring Provinces. "The . 
Deputies Had procur'd ' themſelves Letters 
Credence, "uh believ'd they ſhould be very ac 
ceptable to che King, when they es 
Princeſs in Märriage to the Daaphin. In pre- 
ſenting their Letters, they poke very 3 
ptuoully of the Authority they had in the Coun- _ 
trey ; of the Share they had' 8 k 
inc 


— 


Bis 
whole DireQion of Aﬀai 5 
in 


of Affairs; and of the Deference the 
had for the Advice of the States. The King, 
to make them ſenſible of their Folly, or ra- 
ther to convince 'em that the Princeſs made 4 
Jeſt oem, ſhew'd them a Letter, wherein . 
1 ſhe had entruſted Margaret her Mo- 
er in· a, and Dowager of B „ Win 
the Direction of all her Affairs, wit whom 
ſhe had joyn'd Adolpbas of Clever, Lord of R.. 
veſters , her near Relation; as alſo Chancellor 
+ and the Lord 4Þmberconre; of whom, 
the two laſt were with the King,; having Ler- 
ters of Credence with them from the Princeſs. 
Comines here adds, that Lewis's Intention was 
to create a Mifunderſtanding between the Fle- 


ming; and the Bu gun, that he might Kia 
his Advantage of their Divifions; and that 


he look'd _ thoſe that negotiated with 

to differ little from Brutes, and to have nd Cor- 

reſpondence but bnly with the Rabble and Scum 

of the People, he was reſolv'd to put them 

of Countenance, and out of poſſibility of ma- 

king any Reply; for which Reaſon he ſhew'd . 

them the Letter, which deſtroy'd at once 

they had ſaid of their Credit and Power. 
Itho? it be not abſolutely neceſſary ;- that 


the Embaſſador ſhould be a of Bi 
ER ESD 


at the ſame time there mu nothing | 
did nor mean ih him, unleſs thete be ſomethi 

that makes amends for that Imperfecti ol | 
ſupplies what Aer to the 

tage ; 
to Merit, 
Extraction. 


what he won 
Cardinal Ded 


the con he had gone the i "= 
and — hem oily to aply Face 9 | 
fineſs, in the Houſe of Pu Ur Rar, At 


Lr much more on gf 


„ to wham the ck gay 
U Embaiſadors Nie Poe en 
oy ill, ud meet them with . . 0 


7 


Th tage laat diſcover'd that on 
e ors y diſcoysr 
14 derer, for they — hid a 
their a peat cat Quantity of Gold 
flyer 1 Wi to f 
7 Cuſtoms thereof, - that — y they wigh 
enabled to. {ell their Goods at ſa much t 
lower Price; but the Officers having detected 
je Fraud, the Pope and the Emperor were di- 
jg therewith, who ſent them back with- 
ut any Anſwer, We have ſeen in our Time, 
2 Particelli & Emery, from a Merchant at 
roms become from Hause to the 
te of Savoy, and pus Superintendent 
of the Finasces; and one of the Northers 
£46 rowns has within theſe few Years had a Mi- 
iter at the Hague who had been a Tapeltry- 
two were ſuccefafol, 


e Co rene he 
. of e ho 7 


| er: however 
a ſo-very 7 tom their firſt 
The Hiſtory of Fance ſpeaks much 
net Caxr, whom Charles VII, made 
offterer. He was a Merchant , but after 
he foe manner as the Fuggres were ſo at Auſ- 
i the W Vidmens at Venice ; 
2 great man the beſt Families are ſo 
FT Tok —— on employ "ry him in Em- 
amongſt the 


2 55 


ay. incomy 


3 to hy, ORC 2 ie ts 
s LY = 


928 8 — he went wich 
and labout' d with ſucceſs 
a — the Popes | /ing# 


be * e 
"= : 4 Rok, 


| 51 e | 
7 — 


es: WY jeaſi, there ob + ny hah but 
had one or other of thoſe they call's Clerkes 
mix'd with them ; and this becauſt Lam was 
— mo where but in the Cloiſters; and there 
were none but thoſe who came aut of them, 
that underſtood it. Hither we muſt refer the 
tom, that ſtill obtains at Rome, where the 
mbaſladors af Obedience bave their Orators 
at ſet Salaries, wha make their Lau Speeches 
for them. Some ors curry them a+ 
long with dem, but there are alſo fore Crowns, 
125 allow for that purpoſe a certain Penſion 
eminent Perſon, who. makes it his 
Profeſſion to declame in the Confiftory , — 
to make the EJagium of the Embaſſadors 
Cardinals after their Deceaſe. Marcus. Antonizs 
«as, Who ſpoke and wrote ſo elegantly in 
Lain, had hardly any other Subilſtence 
hat Farce allow d him on that Account. 
An Embeſlador who ſhould be as well «&ill'd 
in the Laus Tongue as „ ought to 
conceal ſome part of that Perfection, for 
feax of falling into Pedantry, which is one of 
the moſt dangerous Rocks, againſt which his 
Reputation can ſplit. Deſas was Learned, and 
Preſident Feaunm was a Man of Literature; 
and yet there js not one Word of Luis to be 
found in all their Diſpatches, which are fili d 
with nothing but important Advices, 22 
and judicious Reaſonings, and with a ſeries 
Affairs, that ſhews they knew — x 
yond what they bad learn'd at School al- 
am had ſtudy'd, as is plain to be ſeen 
his Letters, tho' there is not any Latin mix 
with them, as there is in Thomas Smiths, who 
was employ'd with him 


Charles Paſchal rink; x —_— * 
s Paſchal, w tm en 
e b. his Book, did nat repreſent 


from Trace to Lum, did not 


does; —— 


— — that revi 


e U3ff h , , c be {eee 


FX 


ite with the fiaſt Frances of ** 
LETS — 4 notance den yl 
| tits | 


ry Gngung 


1 


King ts Maſe, Maſter, be afteQed to imitate the ful 
hoſe, who. abandou themſelves en · 


at a time When the Incli 


tholick, and who did not fail to n_ 


ſelf Maſter of his Afﬀeairs,. and could tyrannize 


_——_—_— —— TT 
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whey he an Nu. NA anatber Prabeſton, an. | 
Wat velted W 4 285 


the firlt Rudiment 
by going 10 fo he Baby nn 
3 W ont dm wah u, E 
and refuſing 19, negotine 
— er, that made no ion de- 
the ay neo he ſent him back to 
Me 


in making choice of an 
eee 


in the Legt 1503, Was linle better. He was 

ended from a Family that had — 2 

Prinees te the Empire of Cenſt 

Was moreover very but t 7 1 

. t the leaſt Knowledge of the Ataairs of the 
. — Beũdes whieh den but a v * 

72 bs, together Wi 

— 425 of living was _ 

make 98 bee, = inſtead of 

flador, and doing Henqur to A 


tirely to — lies 8 r ö 


fon of a eny , 
ittle of the Cyrich, 8 
ls of the Gi, Hi ber te u was by 


to borrow Money, and ta make an Alliance, 
ions af the Senate 
2 in the leaſt diſpos'd in favaur of the 
French, . - aac 
$0 od State. heme 
Figzerea, Em fram Ferdinand the 


of the Republick's Biſfatiafacti which 
not brook the 1. ſendi 
to them u dend of of an Embaſſad dy, e in the 


open. Senate; That they might eaſily 

Judgment after what manner wheKing of France 
would treat 4 if after the Conquoſſ —— 
tended to make of Malu, ho ſhould fee 8 


at his Pleaſure ; ; ſince in his ill Cir- 
and Neceſſities, he ſhew'd ſuch a 


1 them a Greek 
TE came on of the on of 4.4 


the K ingqum of 
+ LOIE — —— 
nued by his Cruekies and 
— 2 Pane, employ'd him: wo 
e VI. who was another 
bat who for all — had a 
2 Men o apa when they were —— 
Men of Pane ad When ſhew'd kim much 
on n brows bo gopher hm a 
Q d him as 
3 A Fog dextrous Negotiators * 
Co IN Ty 
rt, in " 
u the 12 nar amang Books 
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F nt gig Ley nowledge: 


Morality is to be learnd; not un- 
in — As wh make Profeſſion of 
ns ny 
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= 4 - ' e — We | : a 1 ON * TI” 1 gy er- 
ply themſelve toit; becauſe to ſpeak the Truth, | amongſt che tolerable ones. Lia tecom-- 
the major Part of the Doctors that teach it; do | mends Lambert N barg, and ſpeaks ad- 
not underſtand it; ot if they do underſtand it, vantageouſly of Saxo Grammanrces " but wil that 


they will not give themſelves the trouble to 
teach it their Scholars: who on their part, 
are contented to imbibe a very light Tincture 
thereof; that they may not loſe that time, they 
think better and more ptoſitably employ'd on 


the Study of the wrangling part. Thete is no- 
thing but the perfect Knowled of the State 


of ancient Rome, and of the Occaſions upon 

ich the Laws were enacted, that can give a 
right Judgment of the Intention of the Legiſta- 
tors; as well as of the Reaſons, upon which ſo 
many great Men have grounded the Opinions, 
that compoſe the Dy 15 or Paudects; as the 
Decrees and Edicts of the Emperors make what 
is call'd the Code, and the Authenticks. I muſt 
add; that a Miniſter employ'd in Ordinary at 
the Court of Rome, ought not to be ignorant 
of the Canon Law; ſince he has not always Af- 
fairs of State to negotiate, 'and almoſt all the 
reſt relate only to the Diſpatch of Benefices , 
and to the Differences one may have with the 
Expeditionaries, for the Rights of the” Offi- 
cers of that Court, which are all regulated by 
the Decrees, Decretals, and other particular 
1 which are properly the Pope's 


But the chief Study of thoſe that doſign to 
be employ'd in Embaſſies; ' ought to be that of 
Hiſtory ; 1 comprehend under that Name all that 
depends thereon, and is any way uſeful to it, 
as Memoirs, Inſtructions and Negotiations ; 
and particularly Treaties, which make one of 
the moſt eſſential and moſt conſiderable Parts 
thereof. It may be ſaid of Hiſtory, that there 
is none ſo bad but ſomething uſeful ſhall be 
found in it. But beſides that Wrong that one 


does one's ſelf, as well as to the Publick, by 
waſting the time ſo unprofitably, there is no- 


thing ſo irkſom, as to be forc'd to turn over a 
large Volume, perhaps to meet with one ſingle 

Faflage that ſhall be rational. Wherefore 
one of the firſt Cares of him that propoſes to 
form an Embaſſador, ought to be to point out 
to him the Hiſtorians that are uſeful and even 
neceſſary for him to read. He will without 
doubt have 'learn'd the Names of the Ancients 
in the College, and will have made uſe of ſome 
of them to form his Style. This is the uſe that 
is made of them in this Age, and to fill and 
elog the Memory of young People, while their 
Judgment is ripening; not only when they do 
not underſtand the Cree and Latin, but alſo 
when they are forward enough to penetrate in- 
to the Sentiments of Authors, and can reaſon 
with them. All the ancient Hiſtorians are known, 
aud we may ſay, that all thoſe whoſe Writings 
are ſtill preſerv'd, are good: altho' they are 
not all equally capable of contributing to the 
Perfection of an Embaſſador. Thacidides, Xe- 
nopbon and Polybins amongſt the Greeks : Tun: 
Livius, Julius Ceſar, Salluſtins, Velleins Pater- 
culus and Tacitus amongſt the Romans, ought to 
be read and ſtudy'd. ſe that have writ ſince 
the Decay, or rather Ruin of the Roman Em- 
Ppire; cannot be put upon the level with the o- 
thers: and ſcarce in ow Ages, ſince the Inva- 
ſion of the Gozbs, V, and other barbarous 


— 


have agen to imitate the\Politeng(s and Ele- 
gancy of the 


can be ſaid of the laſt is; that there is: ſome 
reaſon to wonder, he has written iu à Stile 
that pattakes ſo little of the Barbarian, in an 
Age where every body was ſo. Since Men 

e Ancients, with more Succeſs than 
their Sculpture, there is hardly any Countrey 
but what has afforded ſome excellent Produc- 
tion on this matter. Let our Politicians give 
the firſt Place to Tacitus if they pleaſe, for my 
own part I ſhall be bold to ſay, that 57 an 
equitable and impartial Judgment, P we 
Comines, Lord of Argenton, is nothing inferior 
to him in any reſpe& whatever ; being beyond 
Compariſon much more Faithful and more Ju- 
dicious in what he writes of the Maſters he 
has ſerv'd, as well as of the Tranfations and 
Negotiations, where he has been concern'd ; 
and of which he has been able to have a per- 
fect Knowledge. There is not any Book ſo 
uſeful to Princes and Miniſters as the Memoirs 
of Comines. His Diſintereſtedneſs s eve- 


ry where, he does Juſtice to every wk and 

ere is not EIT Accident, of which 
he does not aſſign the firſt Cauſe to His Provi- 
dence, who holds the Hearts of Kings in his 
Hand; that is to ſay, the God of Battles, who 
alone diſpoſes of Crowns and Monarchies. 

Nicholas MatchiavePs Hiſtory of Florence is a 
compleat Work, and almoſt inimitable : that 
of Genoa: by Hubert Foglietta : George Buchanan's 
Hiſtory. of Scotland: Sleidax's State of Religion 
in G Fra. Paole's Hiſtory of the Coun- 
cil of Trext, and thoſe of the Low Countreys 
by Hagh de Groot, and Everard de 2 are 
admirable Peices in their kinds. Dow Carlos Co- 
loma has written with great ExaQneſs and Judg- 
ment, what paſs'd in the ſaid Low Countreys 
from the Year 1588'to that of 1600. What 
Pompeo Juſtiniani has written on that Subject is 
very good, altho' theſe two illuſtious Perſons 
hardly take notice of any other Affairs than 
What relate to their own Calling. Paul Pa. 
ruta and Baptiſta Nani, both Procurators of 
St. Mark, make it appear, that they were as 
capable of writing the Hiſtory of their Coun- 
trey, as of ſerving it in the moſt i 
Junctures. They would doubtleſs ſtand in the 
firſt Rank, were it not for the too frequent 
Speeches, (not one whereof being authentick, 
they cannot but have been made on purpoſe 
to eſtabliſh Pieces of falſe Eloquence, which 
ought not to be admitted in Hiſtory) and the 
extreme Indulgence they ſhew for their Re- 
publick.  Hierome Conneſtaggio and Peter Jobs 
Capriata are very good Hiſtorians, and come 
very near the excellent manner of Writing, 
that b e 6 8 4 laſt 2 of Hlie- 
roxymo Zit; tho? they are not ſo prolixe, 
nor ſo ſubject to Repetitions as this 1. The 


Preſident de Thoa's Hiſtory is very well writ; 
as well as that of Fraxcis , who would 
excell all the French Hiſtorians, if he would but 


give us the Continuation of it, and: beſtow on 
the Memory of Henry IV, and Lewis XIIl, the 
ſame Pen he has ſo happlly employ d for their 
Predeceſſors. The Lite of Hemry IV, by the 
Biſhop de Rhodez, fince Archbiſhop of Paris 


Nations, to the fiftcenth or ſixteenth Century 
have there been one or two that can be rank Fi | 


is 
an extraordinary Work. That of Henry VII, 
4 F gh King 
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H of land, writ by Bacon 29 
e enough: and I might ſay the 
ſame of that of Henry VIII, if Herbert had not 
too much flatter'd the Memory of a Prince, 
who had very great Qualities, but a great ma- 
ny more bad ones than good. Benjamin Priols, 
who has writ the Hiſtory, of the Minority of 
Lewis XIV, by copying Tacitus in many pla- 
ces, and imitating what is defective in him in 
others, has not acquir'd ſo great a Reputation 
as the Abbot Vutorio Siri, who under the Ti- 
tle of Mercuriut, has oblig'd the Publick with 
ſeveral Volumes of the fineſt Memoirs that 
have yet d. The Hiſtory, or Narrative 
of the Aﬀarrs of State and War, which has 
been writ in Holland in fourteen or fifteen Vo- 
lames, contains ſeveral an 
and other authentick Pieces ;. ſo that it may 
ſerve for an Inventory to thoſe who have not 
acceſs to the Archives of the State: But then 
what the Author adds of his own, is even in- 
ferior to a Gazette, which way ſoever it be 
taken. He has no Stile, his Language is bar» 
barous, and the whole Compoſition is a 
Chaos. He has this in common with the — 
eſt part of thoſe of that Countrey, who pre- 
ſume to write Hiſtories without Authority or 
Leave, and almoſt always without Judgment 
and Veracity. | 
As for otiations, they may be all read; 
but there are ſome that he ought always to k 
in view, as well before as during the Embal- 
52 Thoſe of Cardinal Dear, and of Prei- 

ent Feannin , are alone ſufficient to inſtruct 
him, and make him an accompliſh'd Miniſter. 
Francis Walſingham was ſuch, and has left in 
his Diſpatches, the Idea of an Embaſlador 
worthy of the Queen he ſerv'd, and of the firſt 
Miniſter under whom he ated. I dare be bold 
to ſay, that there is not a ſingle Letter in the 
two firſt, where there is not ſomething of 
which the moſt able Miniſter may make his 
Advantage. I wiſh I could ſay the ſame of the 
Negotiations of Cardinal d Perron; and that 
Daſſat had not had ſo much Modeſty when 
he writ to M. de Villeroy; that he had learn'd 
a great deal of the other, not only in relation 
to Piety, but alſo to the Affairs of State. To 
ſpeak the truth, he was but a mere o- 
cio, that mock d God Almighty, and no 
ſolid Knowledge of the Affairs of the World. 
To Negotiations I muſt ſubjoyn Treaties, 
which inſtru wonderfully ; becauſe the Em- 
baſlador learns by them, not only the true 


paſſes for a 


I ſay nothing 


State of Affairs, but alſo the diſtin& Intereſts 
of Princes: And if he has ever ſo little Geni- 
us, he will likewiſe there diſcover that of the 
Parties, and form to himſelf thereby thoſe Se- 
curities and Precautions that are neceſlary to 
be taken in Negotiations. 

There are alſo Relations of the Condition 
and Circumſtances of Courts where Embaſſa- 
dors have 9 of which we ſhall take 
more particular Notice in the ſixteenth 
ter of the ſecond Book, wherefore I ſhall 
no more at preſent, but that they give a 
Inſight to. thoſe who know how to 
right uſe thereof. | 

would here make mention of other Books 
ver uſeful to an ador , but that I ſup- 
pole him to, have ſeen ſome of them; and as 
he has not leiſure to apply himſelf with Aſſi- 
duity to Reading, he ought. to make choice of 
the moſt nec : I ſhall mark him down 
but one more, which is the admirable Treatiſe 


of Count Balthaſar de Caſtillo; becauſe as the 


Embaſſador ought to be not only an able, but 
alſo a well-bred Man, or at leaſt carry the 
Appearance of one, it is impoflible for him to 
be ſo, ox act the Part, unleſs he forms himſelf 
by the Rules of Civility and 9 ; 
which that gallant Man lays down. in his Book. 
of the Book of Refledions and. 
Maxims; becauſe one cannot ſpeak of 
it, nor of its incomparable Author, without in- 
juring the Merit of both the one and the other. 
People win perhaps be ſcandaliz'd when I ſay, 
that all the Works of Nicholas Machiavel may 
be of mighty uſe to the Embaſſader. I do not 
pretend to apologize for that Florentine Politi- 
cian; and I muſt own there are ſome Paſſages 
in him that are not very Orthodox : but then I 
ſhall not ſcruple to maintain, that there are 
ſome which are capable of a more favourable 
Explication, than what is commonly given 
them by Pedanzs. We muſt ſuppoſe him al- 
moſt every where to ſay what Princes do, and 
not what they ought to do: and if he ſome- 
times mingles Maxims that ſeem inconſiſtent 
with the Rules of the Chriſtian Religion, it is 
to ſhew the Practice of Uſurpers and Tyrants , 
and not how lawful Princes ought to behave 
themſelyes. I ſuppoſe the ader to have 
2a Foundation of Honour, and that he is clear 
ſighted enough to diſtinguiſh between Good 
and Evil, and that he has a ſufficient Know- 
ledge of both, to be able to embrace the firſt, 
rejedt the latter. 


ter, is very different from that which 
Nature beſtows on them that are not indebt- 
ed to their Anceſtors, and are teall great Men, 
becauſe they bring into the World with them 
the firſt Principles of Grandeur, which t 
are oblig'd to no body but themſelyes for. 
noble ExtraQion is a fingular t to 


CHAP. Vm. 
What Age bs Proper for an Embaſſador. 


T Advantage of Birth, in the Signifi- | Embaſſy 
| cation I give it in the foregoing Ghap- 


* 


1 


: however, 8 of Genius, and 

an excellent Nature, gre incomparably more 
neceſſary to the Embaſſador. But neither Birth, 
in what Senſe ſoeyer it be taken, nor Study, 
can form an accompliſh'd Embeſſador without 
Experience; which conſummates what the o- 
thers only . So that as this Employ can- 
not be ſafely committed, but to thoſe Perſons 
whoſe Years have * their POT, 


hs Apel 


"IT 


— * 
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* _ EM BA SSADu OR and bis Functions: 


ings, 1 mall here fay a word or two concern- 

uiſite to an Embaſſador. 

lick of Rome had its particular 

Laws to regulate the Age of its Magiltrates ; 

and moſt Kingdoms to this Day have their own, 

with reference to thoſe who are put into Off- 
At Venice none elſe are ad- 


ces Ne 
vanc'd to the moſt important Employments of 


the State, but Senators that have paſs dt h the 
leſſer, and have given Proof of their Zeal and 
Ability in a long Courſe of Years. So that 
notwithſtatiding there are no Rules in Poli- 
ticks, nor Examples in Hiſtory, on which one 
may ground a certain Maxim, in relation to 
the Age tequiſite to an Embaſſador, yet we may 
ſafely ſay, that it is in a mature Age only that 
a Man is qualified for Embaſſy ; as bei a Functi- 
on of great Difficulty, as well with reipe to the 
Sovereign that is ſerv'd, as to the Court Where 
the Negotiations are perform d. Aged Shep- 
herds are rarely miſtaken in the ] 2 . 
make in the Mornin , of the Weather the re 
of the Day will produce. It is true, that Pru- 
dence, which muſt ſerve the Embaſſador as the 
Needle to guide him in all his Actions, is not 
always limited to a certain Age. Judgment 
and common Senſe which form it, often per- 
form in a young Man of five and twenty or 
thirty Years of Age, what ſomerimes the Ex- 
ience of a long Life cannot effect in a thick 
ard of threeſcore Years Growth, re are 
certain Climates, where the Mind ripens and 
attains fooner to Perfection than in others: 
nay there are ſome Conſtitutions of Body, 
where the Humours are ſo exactly mixt, that 
they form an admirable Temper ; the Effects 
whereof are diſcoverable in the firſt Juvenile 
Years, and leave very fine Remains, even in a 
dectepit Age. It is commonly ſaid, that the 
Florentines are cunninger and have more Wit 
than the YVexetizns ; but that theſe have ſounder 
and more ſojid Judgments than the Florentines, 
the Cauſe wherevf is ſought in the Subtility and 
Groſſnefs of the Air of the two Countreys. Iris 
certain that at Venice the Judgment is ſooner 
ſorm'd than elſewhere; and that generally ſpeak- 
ing, they are wiſer there at Thirty, than in o- 
ther Places at Fifty : but it is needleſs to ſeek 
the Cauſe thereof in phyſical Reaſonings, ſince 
there is ſo evident a one to be found in the mo- 
ral. There is no Countrey where ſo many Per- 
ſons have a Share. in the Affairs of the Publick 
as at Penice. Every where elſe they are com- 
municated but to very few Deputies or Mini- 
ſters: and there is no Countrey whatever, 
where they apply themſelves thereto ſo young. 
The Converſation of a great Number of tho- 
an ge _ „forms 'em early; and the 
Fathers, who know but one Trade, not bein 
able to inſtru& their Children in any other, it 
is not to be wonder'd at, if they are found ca- 
pable of Buſineſs, almoſt as ſoon as they be- 
in to know themſelves. The Republick has 
its particular Intereſts, which have nothing in 
common wich thoſe of the other Princes of 
Chriſtendom. If we except the Pert, where 
ſhe has Affairs of great moment to negotiate, 
and where ſhe, for the moſt part, employs on- 
ly ſuch Miniſters, who have paſs'd through all 
the other Embaſſys; her Embaſſadors have 
hardly any other Fundion in the Courts where 
they xe6de, (when he is not at War, and that 


1 


Men. 


ri, who was a 


Taly is not in danger of any) than to obſerve 
ren foe ues, and the common Courſe of ge- 
neral Affairs. She makes it alſo her care; to 
place young Gentlemen with her Exbaſſadors , 
who being of equal Quality with them, and 
aſpiring in due time to the ſame Employ- 
ment, make it their Endeavour to be ble 
3 by forming themſelves early for Buſi- 

— / " 


The Greeks gave the Name of ie, from 
whence that of Presbyter comes, which ſigni- 
fies Elder, to their Embaſſadors, to ſhew that 
theſe Employs ought not to be given to youhg 
Philip de Comines, whoſe Authority 
willingly borrow, is for having Princes make 
uſe on ſuch Occaſions, of Perſons neither too 
old nor too young ; and that for this Reaſon, 
that if theſe are ſubject to laſh ont, and be 
hurry'd away with Paſſion, thoſe have their C. 
Weakneſſes that are much more dangerous. | 
He fays, that old Men are always timorous, 

that they are eaſily alarm'd, and that By of- 
ten make Reports, that are capable of diſcon- 
certing all the Meaſures of a Council. But then 
this muſt be underſtood of thoſe Elders, in 
whom Age has ſo far extinguiſh'd natutal Heat, 
that they are no longer qualify'd for Negotia- 
tions; in which a moderate Warmth is no leſs 
neceſlary than the Coolneſs of Phlegm. Hows 
ever, as this Deficiency diſcovers it ſelf imme- 
diately ; the Prince is not liable to be impos'd 
upon thereby, unleſs he be ſo yoluntarity. He 
both may, and ought to know thoſe he places 
in fo eminent important a Poſt. Preſident 
Feannin was 2 of fixty Years of Age, 
when he tranſacted that weighty and thorny 
Negotiation concerning the T ruce of the Low 
Countreys, which was one of the moſt confi- 
derable and moſt knotty we any where read of ; 
notwithſtanding which, never any Miniſter 
ſhew'd greater Vigour, nor more Prudence in 
the Management thereof: in ſo much, that 


King Henry IV, and his Council, which was 
compoy'd of the ableſt Men of thoſe Times, 


left the whole matter to his Conduct. Provi- 
ded the Blood be not altogether frozen in the 
Veins, we may with Safety purſue the Maxim 
that ſays, char cool Blood is the fitteſt for Cage 
and the warm for Execution. The Senate of Ve- 
nice, Which is quay pradent and happy in the 
Choice of its Miniſters, had in the Year 1539 
appoimed Peter Zenon Embaſlador to Conſtas- 
tinopie, who dying by the way, Thomas Conta- 
obleman of fonrſcore and four 
Years of Age, was ſubſtituted in his Place. This 


ancient Gentleman 1 the Journey, and 
had a very favourable Audience of the Great 
Tarl: But the Divan having inform'd him, 
that the Republick ſhould not have a Peace, if 
ſne did not yield up Malvaſia and Napoli de Ro- 
mania to the Tarks; and adding thereto, that 
he would do well to go back to Venice, and 
acquaint the Senate with the Emperor's. 
tion; that he might there receive the Or- 
ders, which he ſaid he had not, for rhe Conteſ- 
fion. of thoſe two Towns: He immediately 
left Comſtantinople, and return'd no more. The 
ſaid Senate , ing to compliment . Selras 
Solimam, at his return from the Perfias ig 
dition in the Year 1550, any Catherine e- 
mou With that Commiſſion; who was fourfcore 


| and four Years of Age as well as — 
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iate; after the | 
1c he did mot refuſe that laborious and tedious 
ourney; and ſucceeded in it to admiration. 
Soliman , who was a mighty generous Prince, 
receiv'd him very well; did him feveral Fa- 
yours, andconſented on his account, that there 
ſhould be no farther mention made of the 
Death of Sb Rays, which the Tarks were 
v er to revenge. | 
e have a Relation, tho' imperfect, of the 
Embaſſy that Garcia de Silva Figueroa perform'd in 
Perſia about fixty Years ſince. He was not ſo old 
as Zeno nor Contarini, but he had their Eye- 
ſores and Imperfections, to wit, Gray-Hairs, no 
Teeth,and was ſubjeQ to Tran ſports,that ſhew'd 
the eft Weakneſs imaginable ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, Philip L's Council engag' d the 
an in that tedious Voyage, wherein he 
was oblig'd to double the Cape of Good Hope, 
to paſs and make ſome ſtay at Ormut, In the 
worſt Climate of all A; to penetrate into the 
remoteſt Provinces of Perſia; and to negotiate 
with Schach Abas, the cunningeſt and moſt dex- 
terous Prince of his time. Accordingly he 
form'd nothing, except it was to condemn, 
y the iſſue of his Negotiation, the Choice the 
firſt Miniſter of Spain had made of the Ne 
tiator. There are Laws, that not only exempt 
thoſe of that Age from that fort of Employ, 
but alfo forbid *em meddling with publick Af- 
fairs. At the ſame time, if Age has its Infirmi- 
ties that render it incapable, it muſt be own'd, 
that Youth has its Failings, that are inconli- 
ſtent with — op a which the Embaſſa- 
dor ought of neceſſity to have. I dare venture to 
ſay, that it is the peculiar Happineſs of Venice, to 
afford — who may ſafely be entruſted with 
an Embaſſy in their green Years, and in the Ex- 
tremity of old Age. The Noblemen there are 
both born and die Politicians ; tho” at the ſame 
time this is not ſo bend pal true, but that 
there are Examples which e it plain, that 
it is much ſafer to employ the one than the o- 
ther. In the Year 1605, a Venetian Embaſſa- 
dor of the Houſe of Soranzo, in his Return 
from Madrid, quarrell'd at Barcelona with a 
Tradeſman or Leather Guilder, whowounded 
him very dangerouſly. De Freſne Canaye ſays, 
that the Gentlemen of that Family have the 
Character of AE and free of their 
Blows: and this ing young, it is reaſonable 
to think, that he mult have been very outra- 
= with the Tradeſman, to bring upon him- 
elf, by a Tranſport of Youth „ a Diſgrace 
which he carry'd the Marks of as long as he 
liv'd. We do not ſay but other Climates 
may alſo produce Men, who by applying them- 
ſelves to Politicks in their Youth, may ſucceed 
therein; nay there is not any Countrey, that 
does not afford early Wits, that ripen even in 
the Spring of their Age; but then theſe are not 
very common. For the moſt part they have in 
their Studies more than one Object in view, or 
if they have but one, it is too vaſt and too ex- 
renſive, One would think however, that it 
_ be laid down as a general Maxim, that 
«vigorous old Age ought ro bepreferr'd to too 
the moſt proper 


| te a Youth, and t 
Embaſly, is from to threeſcore, We 


muſt moreover add, that ſome DiſtinQion may 
be made in the Aﬀfairs which the Embaſſadey 


ge- Fx, by them; his Secretaries and 
„have 
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: reſolv'd to put him to 
dred and Perſons 
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, 


nag d by an indifferent Capacity, whereds others. 
mg! require the conflientnate Experience of a 
perfect Polirician. The Prince has no reaſon. 
to de overt ke eg in the Choice of an Em- 
baſſador, who has only a Compliment to make; 


who barely liſts at a Ceremony, or that has 


Orders to negotiate an Affair, which he can- 
not fil of corttuding, if he keeps but within 
the Bounds of his Inſttuctions. On theſe Occa · 
ſions all Ages are proper, and I ſhould be very 
defirous to have young Men employ'dtherein, 
that they might, as in an Apprenticeſhip, qualify. 
themſelves for better things; ſo far am I from, 
excludin 97 l is not any LINES where 
a young Miniſter can be better employ'd than at 
/enice ; becauſe there is no Court where the 
Conduct of in Embaſſador is ſo well obſerv'e 
and where he can better learn how to act 
tion. The ableſt 
' Miniſter in the World, might make an Embaſ- 
ſy thither his Maſterpiece, if he had Affairs of 
Importance to negotiate; as ſhe is a proper 
School for a Novice, that has a mind to forn 
himſelf for the Management of Matters of 
eater moment. Every where elſe the En- 
ador viſits the Miniſters of State, and is vi- 
Gentle 
pportunitics of ſeeing the Clerks of 
the Secretaries of State; and he himſelf may 
contract Acquaintance that may give him a 
great 7 into things, if he have but Skill, 
enough to behaye himlelf as he ought, and to 
make his Advantage of the indifferent Anſwers, 
and Replys, of the Mien, andeven of Silence. 


it ſelf, which oftentimes is very deelaratory in 


familiar Converſations, There are ſome Courts 
where an Embaſſador is oblig'd to viſit the La- 
dies, who very often have a great Share in In- 
trigues. But the Secrets of the Republick of 


Venice are almoſt impenetrable, Publick Mi- 


niſters have no manner of Commerce there, 
with thoſe that have the direction of Affairs, 
and are privy to the Secrets of State. They 
never make mention of em, but in the Sunne, 
or in the Aſſemblies that repreſent it; fo that 
it is impoſſible to learn its Intention , but 
when it explains it ſelf in its Reſolutions. a 
the ador can do, is to judge by, out ard 
Pf , and to get acquainted with the 

ergy , ot others, who not being themſelves 
in great Offices, have either Friends or Rela- 
tions that are, of whom they may perhaps learn 
ſomething. And even this it ſelf is ſo hard a 
matter to compaſs, that it is an extraordinary 
Happineſsto be ſucceſsful in it. Francis of Car- 


| — the Venetian General, being ſuſpeRed 
to hol 


d Intelligence with the Tarks, the Senat 
Death. Above a hun- 
and amongſt the reſt 
ſome of C Es Relations and F riends , 
were privy to the Deliberations and Reſoluti- 
ons taken thereupon: and yet for all that Car- 
magnole got no Knowledge of the matter du» 
ring the eight Months he delay'd going to Ve. 
nice. We may infer from the Treaſons of th 
Caratzas and Abondio, (the Particulars w E + 
ſhall be related in the 28 Chapter) that there 
are venal Souls at Venice as well as elſewhere: 
And that altho? it be no cafie Tusk to 
there into the Secrets of the State 
theleſs it is not a thing abſolat 


| yet never; 
ely pen fn 
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along with us into the 


IS. "The EMBASSADOR aud bis FoxcTIONs.” 


A 


The Crown of Sweden employ'd in France, 
and in ſome other Courts, the Counts Tot, 


Oxenſtiern, Spar, Koningſmark , and Magnus de | 


la Garde, who were all very young. But, be- 
ſides that the laſt was aſſiſted by the S eur Straſ- 
burg, Son-in-law to Camerarins, who help'd 
him with his Counſel ; It may be ſaid with refe- 
rence to him and all the reſt, that in Sweden 
Employments are given to young Noblemen , 
becauſe thoſe that are in Years, and have a 
fix'd Settlement, will not quit their Poſt, nor 
load themſelves with 'an Expence that would 
ſit heavy upon them. The Count de la Garde 
had no other Commiſſion, but that of a Com- 
pliment on the Peace the French had effe- 
Qed between the two Northern Crowns, by 
the Mediation of la Tuillerie, while the 
Groſs of Affairs were diſcuſs'd between the 
Miniſters of the Allies at Munſter and Oſna- 
/ 


burg. | E 
The Conduct of the young Cardinal Hippoli- 
tus de Medicis, of whom I ſhall ſay ſomething in 


the 10th Chapter, was ſo raſh and inconſide- 
rate, that notwithſtanding he was Clement VIT's 
Legate, the Emperor Charles V, confin'd him. 
That of Charles Caraffa, Nephew and Legate 
of Paul IV, was not much more prudent, nei- 


ther in France nor Spain. It is three and fifty 


Years ſince Cardinal Francis Barbarin, who is 
at preſent Dean of the College, was Legate in 
thoſe two Kingdoms ; and notwithſtanding he 
was directed by the Counſel of Pamphiliv, Au- 
ditor of the Legation, and who has ſince been 
Pope under the Name of Innocent X, at he 
was guilty of ſome youthful Slips. The Courts 
of Vienna and Madrid have within ſome Years 
ſeen a Miniſter, who had no more Hair upon 
his Face than in the Palm of his Hand: 
the Hague has had the Diverſion of an Embaſ- 
ſador, who being but a School-boy diſguis'd , 
let every body perceive what he was in reality , 
by ſtriking into thoſe Vanities that turn'd his 
Brain, and degenerated into Extravagancies 
that have caus'd him to be ſhut up in a Mad- 
houſe, ht 
Whatever the Advantages of Birth may be, 
and what other natural Qualities ſoever come 
orld, it is Age mult 
ſupply and rectify what is ſtill wanting and im- 
perfect: and indeed Youth ought not to be em- 
loy'd but with the greateſt CircumſpeQion 
imaginable. Its Slips and Inadvertencies are 
inſeparable from it, till Experience has ren- 
der'd it capable of the Management of Affairs. 
It is for this Reaſon that the Republick of Ve- 
nice, which for the moſt Farr has no great In- 
tereſt to manage in the Courts of Fance and 
Spain, is not atraid of employing young Gen- 
tlemen there, that they may learn, and become 
capable of negotiating at Kome, and principal- 
ly at Conſtantinople; where they employ only 
ſuch Miniſters as have given Prqofs of their A- 
bility in ſeveral other Embaſſies ; whereof we 
have Examples in the Hiſtories of Venice, which 
are full of them. France, England, and almoſt 
all the other Potentates of Chriſtendom, except 
the Emperor, who as King of Hungary, is a 
Neighbour, and reconcil'd Enemy of the Tark, 
have hardly any thing elſe to negotiate at the 
Port, excepting a bare Intereſt of Commerce : 
for which Reaſon they ſometimes there make 


uſe of Perſons, whom they could not employ | 


and 


in other Courts, without proſtituting their In- 
tereſt, who notwithſtanding make a good Fi- 
gure in that. There are Princes that are very 
reſerv'd in this Point, and who fill that Poſt 
with ſuch Subjects only, as can do them Ho- 
nour; but it is not in thoſe Countreys, where 
ſometimes Favour, often Chance, and always 
Intereſt, but never the Choice and ent 
of the Maſter, diſpoſes of the Embaſſies, France 
has not always been happy herein; altho' ſne 
has had great Men there, who would have done 
her Honour in a Chriſtian Court, as well as 
in the Tarkiſp, The Marquis 4 Graft, Go- 
vernor of Milan, who could diſcern Merit per- 
fectly well, ſaid of Anthony Paulin, Baron de 
la Garde, who in Francis I's time, was often 
employ'd to Conſtantinople, and was there re- 
liev'd by M. de Langey, Governor of Piedmont, 
that he was the wiſeſt Frexch Gentleman he 
had ever ſeen. _ 
M. de Ceſis was fo 2 a Miniſter, that af- 
ter two and twenty Years Embaſſy at Conſtan- 
tinople, where he had made himſelf admir'd, he 
was entruſted with the Education of the Duke 
of Orleans, Brother to Lewrs XII. The Cha- 
racter of Achilles de Harley, Baron de Sancy, 
Succeſſor and Kinſman ot M. de Cefis, is men- 
tion'd in the Relations of Pietro della Valle, 
who ſpeaks of him theſe Terms: He was 
%a Nobleman of aboxt thirty Years of Age, that 
e is to ſay, very young, and who at that Age 
had gone through his Courſes of Philoſo- 
„phy, Divinity, and Law, as being deſign'd 
** forthe Gown: but as he took to the Sword, 
* he apply'd himſelf to the Mathematicks , 
** wherein he made that Proficiency which got 
* him a very great Reputation, as he reall 
vas one of the greateſt Men of this Profeſ- 
4 fion. He had morcover a perfect Know- 
* ledge of Simples, and had penetrated into 
* the molt private Receſſes of Chymiſtry. As 
* for Languages, beſides the French which was 
„natural to him, he knew the 1calian, Spauiſb 
* and German, both the ancient and modern 
* Greek as well as the Latin; and in a little 
time, with ſmall Labour, he learn'd the He- 
„brew ſo well at Conſlantinople, that he un- 
derſtood the Rabbies, and ſpoke it tolerably. 
* All this in conjunction with what he knew 
* of the Hiſtory of all Ages, and of all Nati- 
** ONS, as well as of the ſeparate Intereſts of 
„Princes, form'd a complete Miniſter, at an 
* Age when others only begin to enter into 
** the Knowledge of Affairs. I'll joyn to this 
Embaſſador him that has lately left Venice, where 
he has been for the ſpace of ſome Years on the 
part of France. He is mighty young, yet at the 
ſame time he is prudent in the highel Degree, 
and of a Capacity hardly to be attain'd to. It 
is no indifferent Perfection that will procure the 
Approbation of Lewis XIV. And it is moſt cer- 
tain, that ordinary Qualities would never have 
acquir'd him the Eſteem of the wiſeſt Senate 
in the World, to that degree as he poſleſs'd it. 
. His Memoirs and Diſcourſes expreſs ſo 
a Juſtneſs; he gives ſo admirable a Turn to his 
houghts ; and he ſerves the King his Maſter 
with ſo punctual an ExaQneſs, that the Succeſs 
is much beyond what could be expected from 
a Miniſter of ſixty Years of Age. This will 
be leſs wonder'd at, when it is known, that 


de is the Son of a perfect Maſter, and that 
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theſe fine Qualities are hereditary to him. 
This is what cannot be faid of Maxarine. 
He had learn'd nothing of his Father, and vet 
at twenty Years of Age he commenc'd Mini- 
ſter, and at ſeven twenty he was able to 
| egotiations ; 


e ions in of 
| 23 it would be a difficult Point to fix the 


e for an Embaſſador , which ought 
L — be regarded as his Merit. - 


tainly if the Court 
_—_ tempeſtuous Sea, full of Rocks and 
Shelves, and caver'd with Pirates and Rovers; 
it muſt be own'd to be requiſite, that the Mi- 
niſter who es himſelf in the one, and the 
Pilot who imbarks on the other, ought both 


to have, not only an undaunted Courage, but 


a conſummate Experience, which is to be wy 
quired only by Age. . 


on. 11 e 


ader , declares for the Affirma- 
tive, and backs his Opinion with ſeve- 
ral Examples taken out of the Bible, and from 
Hiſtory, which he would be gladto include en- 
tirely in his Book. I ſhall not enquire into the 
Juſtneſs of the Examples; but I think I may 
ſay, he alledges very few that ſquare with his 
Intention. 
and Sactifices, and march'd at the head of the 
Armies of the People of Ifrae/, were not Em- 
baſſadors, neither did they do the Functions 
thereof. Thoſe religious Men whom Popes 
formerly ſent to the Emperors were not ſo nei- 
ther; becauſe they were only Subjects who 
begg'd to have their Election confirm'd, or im- 
plor'd the Protection and Juſtice of their So- 
vereign. I alſo very much queſtion what the 
ſame Author ſays, that there is no Law, either 
Human or Divine, that forbids the Clergy be- 
ing employ'd in Embaſſies. It is true, that 
ſince the ſpiritual Power has been confounded 
with the temporal Juriſdiction in the Perſon of 
the Pope: ſince Cardinals are put upon the 
level with Kings, and Biſhops are at the ſame 
time both Princes and Prelates ; ll the Clergy 
follow their Example, and imitate the Liberty 
they take, to meddle with all ſorts of Affairs 
without diſtinQion ; but there are ſome amo 
them who look upon it to be againſt God's 
Commands, and contrary to the Precepts of 
Chriſtianity. God would not allow the Le- 
vites to have any Share with the other Tribes ; 
that their Aſſiduity and conſtant Attendance on 
the Service of the Altar, _ not be interrup- 
ted by the. Care they would be oblig'd to take 
to till their Lands, and preſerve their Eſtates. 
It is for this Reaſon he alſo ſays, he will be 
their Portion and their Inheritance. Our Lord 
eſus Chriſt ſays, his Kingdom is not of this 
orld; that thoſe who will follow him, muſt 
renounce all things, and caſt off all Solicitude 
for temporal Goods , mr BY vith leſs 
Incumbrance travel on in the ath they are to 
follow during the whole Courſe of their Lives. 
That he who has once ſet his Hand to the 


Plough muſt not look back ; and that he who 


— 27 0 dedicated 4 to the * Mi- 
$ no more to intermeddle with the Af- 
fairs of the World. There is no fery of two 


mon nor dividing the Heart, which has 


e Prieſts that flew the Victims 
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Whether Clergymen are proper for Embaſſies. 
122 of the Lg of the g 


admir'd that Princes ſhould ſtill employ Prelaztes 
to the Court of Rome; as well becauſe they 
cannot proſecute a Biſbop, who is ſworn to, 
and depends on the Juriſdiction of the See of 
Rome, as becauſe Prelates have more to 
for from the Pope, than ffom their Mafter. A 
noble Venetian, whoſe Brother, Unkle or Ne- 
p__ is a Cardinal, is excluded from all Deli- 
ions relating to Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs The 
Cardinals 4 Amboiſe and du Prat, who were ve- 
ry diſintereſted Prelazes, had a very 3 
in the Government; the one under Lewir XII, 
and the other under Fraxcis I, but they wo 
never be preſent at the Debates in Council on 


the Affairs relating to the Pope. The Cardinal 
de Lorain's Inſolence was too exceflive, to per: 


mit him to uſe the ſame Modeſty, under N- 

cis II, and Charles IX. And the Cardinals de 

la Rochefoncanlt, Richelien, and Mazarine 

who were prime Miniſters. under Lewis XIII, 

and at the beginning of the preſent King's Rei 
e abſolute 


and had th Diſpoſal of Affairs, wou 
alſo order ſuch as related to the Pope, accord 


ing as they were well or ill affected towards 
him. Cardinal Margarine was perfectly the A- 
verſion of Innocent X, and Alexander VII; ſo 
that he could not be ſuſpected to have too much 
Friendſhip or Complaiſance for em: and yet 
he was extraordinary careful to keep-in- with 
the Court of Rome, Richelien had a great Re- 
gard for Crban VIII, becauſe he was no leſs 
affected to the Court of Fraxce. 


The Republick of Venice, which is admirable 
in all its Conduct, and in all its Marims, is 
particularly ſo, fe wt ſuffering Ecchefiaſtichs 16 


enter the Senate. It conſidets that they who live 
in the State of Celibacy, not being ſenſible of 
that Tenderneſs marry'd Men have for their 
Children and Families, 
ral Affection for a Countrey, which they can- 
not be ſucceeded in by their Poſterity, as ha- 
ving none; and that thoſe who take to the 
Charch, become as it were Strangers, and Sub- 
jects to a foreign Power. It is on this account 
that the Venetiaws will not allow their Gentry 
to accept of Benefices from the Pope, or to re- 
ceive any Dignity from — without the Con- 
ecommendation 


2 
t IMS | 
Biſhoprick in the Crate of — 


may be look'd upon a8 = 


cannot have that natu- © 
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to give an account of his Actions. The Pope, 
who lov'd Amulio, perceiving he was become 


the Cauſe, tho' innocently, of his „ 
a 


2 writ to the Senate, that Amulio 
ſo far from asking the Biſhoprick he had given 
him, that he did not ſo much as know his In- 


| tention therein, when he beſtow'd it on him. 


To this he joyn'd fuch vehement and lively 
Proteſtations , that the Senate, to oblige the 
Pope, ſent freſh Orders to Amulio to continue 
at Rome, He had already left that City upon 
his firſt Orders ; but the Expreſs meeting him 
on the way, oblig'd him to return thither a- 

ain. Afterwards the Senate particularly charg'd 

im, to ſollicit with the utmoſt Zeal and Dili- 


gence, the obtaining of a Cardinal's Cap for 


ahn Grimani, Patriarch of Aquileia; to which 
Amalio apply'd himſelf with all the Warmth and 
Affection imaginable; and the rather, becauſe 
he hop'd by that Service to blot out the Me- 
mory of the Diſpleaſure the Senate had ex- 
el at the Pope's Proceeding. But ſome few 
ays before the great\Promotion, which was 
made in February 1561, Pins acquainted him 
with the Reluctancy the Inquiſition ſhew'd to 
— on account of his 
Sentiments touching Predeſtination, which 
were reported not to be very conformable to 
thoſe of the Church of Rome. Whilſt the Con- 
ſiſtory, wherein the Promotion was to be made, 
was held, the Pope, who had ſent for Amulio, 
caus'd him to be ſhut up in one of the Cham- 
bers of Cardinal 'Boromens's A ent, till 
he had declar'd him Cardinal with the reſt. A- 
mulio would have excus'd himſelf, and alledg'd, 
that beſides that Dignities being far above his 
Metit, he could not accept of it without leave 
from the Republick. But the Pope having com- 
matided him to accept it, under pain of Diſo- 
bedience, he thought imſelf no longer oblig'd to 
reſiſt the gentle Compulſion; and anſwer'a, that 
being the — of a Republick, which pro- 
feſſes the moſt profound Obedience to the Ho- 
2 ke thought it his Duty no longer to de- 
er obeying the Pope. The Senate, which had 
been refus d Grimani, and which had ſhew'd it 
ſelf fo highly diſpleas'd at the firſt Promotion 
of Amulio, had the leſs Reaſon to be ſatisfy'd 
with this, as being perſuaded, that the Diſ- 
content expreſs'd for the one, had drawn up- 
on them the other. For this Reaſon, when 
the Senate ſent one of its Secretaries to Rome, 
to thank the Pope for the Promotion of Nava- 
„who had been honour'd with the Purple 
in the ſume Conſiſtory, not one Word was 
ſaid of An; and his Relations were forbid 
making any Bonfires, or other publick Re- 
joycings, Which are cuſtomary on the like 
Occaſions. | 
There is ſtill another powerful Reaſon, 
which ought to hinder Princes from employ- 


ing Prelates or Clergymen of any Rank what- 


ſwever on their Embaſſies. It may be fail, 


that whatever Favlts an Embaſſador commits, 


are in a manner criminous, and that they are 
not in reality always free from Guilt ; — yet, 
the Prince who has no Juriſdiction over Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, can neither puniſh nor chaſtiſe them, 


except only by Seizure of their temporal Eſtate. 


At the ſame time that Fleury IIl, King of France, 
ouus d the Duke of Guiſe to be kill'd during the 
meeting of the States at Blorr, and afterwatds 


/ 


— — 


the Cardinal, Brother to the Duke; he alſo 
confin'd Peter 'd"Eſpihac Archbiſhop of Ly, 
who was one of the Heads of the League. 
Some of the Duke's Domeſticks had been alſo 
ſeiyd at the ſame time, and upon their 
ſitions, the Archbiſhop was to have been ex- 
amin'd by two Members of the Great Council; 
but he refus'd to anſwer. The King ferit Cardi- 
nal Gondy Archbiſhop of Paris to him to oblige 
him to anſwer; but he ſaid he would anſwer 
before the Pope, or ſuch Commiſſioners as the 
Pope ſhould appoint. However, if Cardinal 

orofini, who was then Legate in Fance, and 
he the Cardinal Goxdy were of Opinion, that 
he ought to anſwer before the Commiſſioners 
of the Great Council, he would do it ; but that 
then they would be the Perſons that infring'd 
the Rigbis of the Church, and that muſt be ac- 
countable for it to the Pope, and not he. The 
King's Council aſſerted, that in Caſes of 
Treaſon, ald eſpecially thofe of the higheſt 
Nature, a Biſhop was oblig'd to anſwer befote 
the King's Judges: and ſeveral Precedents, as 
well Domeſtick as Foreign, were brought to 
warrant the ſame, which had been taken out 
of the Archives and Records of Parliament. 
Upon this Foundation, Nicholas Fumde, Biſhop 
of Beauvais, and Bedxlien Ruſt, Secretary of 
State, were ſent to diſpoſe him to ſubtnit to be 
examinꝰ d. But the Archbiſhop told Fame, that 
if he pretended to examine, as being hithſelf a 
Prelate, he ought to'confider, that as a Biſhop 
he had no Superiority over him," who was an 
Atchbiſhop, atid his Primate; and that if he 
9 to do 1 my 75 of £14 cows he Were 
not be ignorant, that the Furiſuiction of the Peers 
did * xtend to his P ig This bh all the 
King could get from him, fo that he was o- 
blig'd to let him alone. 


n like manner, when the ſame King 
the Biſhop of Mans to Rome, to juſtify his Pros 


ceedings with reſpect to the Death of the Car- 
dinal de Gniſe, the Pope told him, that he had 


nothing to ſay to him on account of the e's 
Death, who being the King's Subject, he had 
a Right, as his Sovereign, to execute Jace 
upon him, provided it wete done in due form; 
but that he expected Satisfaction ſhould be made 
him for the Death of the Cardinal, who was 
his Subject, and not the King's; becauſe all Car- 
dinals are exempted from the Juriſdlictiom of Secu- 
lar Princes, and become the Pope s Subjects ; as 
well as Archbiſhops and Biſhops, tho rake a per- 
ticular Oath to that purpoſe + That the King 
ought to have put the Cardinal into the Legite s 
Hands, who would have ſent him to Nome, 
where he ſhould have been try d upon the Infor- 
mations the King ſhould have ſent thither. Pope 
Urban VIII, ſaid, that the Biſhop of Lamego was 
his Subject, and RN inſt him 
as ſuch, caus'd him to condetnu's | 
The Cardinal Ze Bate had been convicted of 
having confpir'd with the Duke of Gayexxe,Bro- 
ther to Lewis XI, and with the Dukes of Bri 


and B „ againſt the publick Tranquilli 

and ap th Kin Perfon. He confeſs 

his Crime, and was ſetit to the Bille, where 

he 'remain'd eleven Years ; during which time, 

the Pope was cotitinually ning profiing 
$ 


1 
ſtances to have him put into his wo 
he wut not under the King's Furiſdidtion. 


King hithſe1f did not pretend to have a Fu 
| King pt 22225 
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Alion over the Perſon of the Cardinal; but he 
was for having the Pope to appoint Judges to 
him within the Kingdom, and refus'd to 
124 him to Rome. This Diſpute was the cauſe 
of the Cardinal's long Deteution, and yet the 
King never durſt deliver him up to the ſecular 
Juſtice, nor indeed to the ordinary Judges of 
the Church. The Cardinal was born the 8 
Sudject, beſides which he was bound to him 
by a particular Oath, on account of the Tem- 
ities of his Biſhoprick ; but only the Pope 

can appoint Judges to try-a Biſhop, and none 


ditial. The Cardinal de Retz was taken into 
Cuſtody at the Loxvre, and ſent Priſoner to the 
Caſtle at Vincennes about the end of the Year 
1652. But Cardinal Mazarine, who was a- 
fraid of his Genius, and who had cavs'd him 
to be apprehended out of a Jealouſy of State, 
becauſe he look'd upon him as the only Man 
in the whole Kingdom, who was moſt likely 
to diſpoſſeſs him of the Poſt of firſt Miniſter , 
durſt not nevertheleſs adviſe the King to ap- 
point Judges to try him, tho' Pretexts are ne- 
ver wanting to thoſe who are in Power. The 
Emperor Ferdinand I, caus'd George Martinms- 
zi, Cardinal of —y to be put to Death, 
And in the Year 1618, Fer 
hemia, and afterwards , concerted with 
Maximilian, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, the ſeizing 
of Cardinal Cleſe/, and caus'd him to be con- 
vey'd into Tirol: but Juſtice had no Share in 
thoſe two Acts of Violence, no more than in 
the Impriſonment of Cardinal de Retz: and the 
Pope, juſtifying Cleſel, adjudg'd the Authors of 
the Injuſtice that had been done him, to reſtore 
to him all that had been taken from him, u- 
der Pain of Excommunication; tho” it was fix 
Months after the Fact, and upon a hearing of 
the Cauſe. Cardinal H at, who was a good 
Frenchman, faithful, very zealous for the 
Service of the King, his Prince and Maſter, in 
his Letter to King Hear IV, of the 10 of Fe- 
1601, on the Subject of his Promotion, 
for which he was oblig'd to his Majeſty, ſaid, 
he could never have believ'd, that he would 
have procur'd him that Honour; fince being 
thereby become the Pope's Subjef#, his Majeſty 
might have reaſon to queſtion his ſerving him 
for the future with the ſame Fidelity as he had 
done till then. A Conſideration worthy 
Man, and wiſe Politician, offer'd to the King, 
his Sovereign and BenefaQor, to make him ſen-« 
ſible, that the Oath the Cardinals take to the 
Pope, withdraws them from the SubjeQion 
they owe to their natural Princes on account 
of — Birth. om (45 WEE 
ut the beginn the Year 1 - 
dinal de Pans, we. had obtain'd Gerte 
without the King's Permifſion, nay even a- 
— his Intemion; having left Rome without 
e Pope's Conſent, in order to return to 
France, to uſe his Endeavours to make the Pence 
of the Barberins, who at that time were much 
out of favour at Court; the Queen Regenr, 
who had been acquainted with his Journey by 
Cardinal Bichs, ſent a Gentleman to meet, and 
tell him he muſt turn back, without 
any farther ; and that if he had an 
ſineſt in Fraxce, he 5 1 the 
of to ſome of his Relations 
ho ſuſpected 


vate Bu- 
e there 
8 inat, 
ſome ſuch Orders might- be 


but himſelf can preſide at the Tryal of a Car- 4 


dinand, King of B.- 


fer about a Matter, which at 


aner VII, and of the Ch who had not 


ſent him, declin'd meeting the Gentleman, em- 


bark d on the River Loire at Roaxe,and came into 
Paris about Midnight As ſbon as the Queen 
de ere and to e the KIGHAT, 
ame Day, and to the om 
three Weeks : But the Perſon who 27 the 
Order, not finding him very well diſpòs'd to 


ſal e was ſorry to find ber ſelf reduc d to a 


the See of Rome, by com- 
eee io Reſolution to the Pope's Mens : 
which ſhe conterv'd de had ſoffit: __ i, 4 
with, after 3 
to the Nancio, not ; 
canfing bimſelf to be 


drawn himſelf the King's Indi 
his Obſtinacy; but he defir'd the Qzeex to ſuſ- 
1 te Oaks 05 ia, ian 
ay. Acco e to hi | 

being dior d 825 85 ny” Obtain'd ſome few 
=o 85 his ee * pong not 1 * 

tively preſs'd to depart Paris, 
he ſhewn a little more Complaiſance. He 
went to V whither Lise, and after- 
wards Cardinal Mazerixe himſelf went to viſit 
him, and concerted with him a Proje& of Re- 
conciliation for the Barberint. He tua a French- 
man, born the King's Subjed, aud came to con- 
| firſt was not very - 
ceable, by reaſon of the Behaviour of the two 
G nn, OT and range; and yet the 

ren durſt not proceed with rig againſt 
without acquainting the Pope Fi ſhe 9 — 


that his Negotiation conld not be acc to bis 
Holiveſi. Vt is true the ſame Regard was ar 


aguy confels'd, that the Cardinal had BY 


wards had for the Cardinal de Retz: but be- 


ſides that at that time, the Pope himſelf was 
not mach ed there, it concern'd the Peace 
of the firſt Minifter, on whoſe Welfare, both 
r then ſeem'd to de- 


Some Years ſince Cardinal Imperiale. being 
oblig'd to leave Rome, to make ſome 'Satisfa- 
Aion to the King of France, who thought him 
an Accomplice in the Infolence of the Corſi 
can Guards, and in the Neglect of Pope Alex- 


nift'd the ſame;  retir'd ro C, his — 2 
Countrey. The Senate ending leſt his 
Reſidence there ſhould create them ſome Trou- 
bles with Fravce, endeavour'd to diſpoſe 
to z volun Retreat; and made uſe of 
Mediation of his Brother Carlo Imperiale to that 
ſe. But the latter, who was himſelf a 
or, inſtead of going abont it, told 

Perſon who brought Meſſage from 
Republick, that it was not in the Power af the 
Senate, to oblige a Citizen of that ity, who 
Nate, or | ' to de 
the Gy. That 1 5 was with his | 
nſent, and even by his 
dinal his r was come to 


; and that 


' he could fox retire elſew „ r 
— 16 that EMA." — ; 
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was a Clergyman, and as ſuch, no way ſubject to 
the Orders of the Republick, ate cal not lay 
any Commands 5d him. That his Brother 
would not withdraw, and that if he were ne- 
ceſſitated to yield to violence, the Senate 
would be one day accountable for it. The 
Senate of Genoa by expelling the Cardinal, of- 
fended the Pope ; but by ſuffering him to by 
in their Town, they offended Fance, whole 
nearneſs and power they dreaded ; and they 
knew that Fance would not fail to compre- 
hend them in the accommodation that ſhould 
be made with the Court of Rome. They were 
not oblig'd to ſuffer a Subject in their 1 own, 
who was ſono longer, and who being become 
ſuch to a foreign Prince, and yet no publick 
Miniſter, could no longer hope to be prote c- 
ed there; ſo that there was nothing to induce 
them to diſoblige the King, who had it but 
too much in his power to reſent the Retreat 
they ſhould give to a Cardinal, whom he had 
compell'd to leave Rome; which render'd their 
apprehenſion much more lawful, than that of 
ſome Princes, who being afraid of their own 
Shadow, dare not give their own Miniſter 
that Protection, which they owe him by all 
the Laws of Honour and Juſtice. Whereupon 
there is one neceſſary Remark to be made a- 

ainſt the poſition of thoſe, who. out of their 
Ignorance, by that nothing can free a Sub- 


je& from the Juriſdiftion of the Sovereign of 
the Country where he was born. | 

This exemption and independence of the 
Cardinals, together with the Rank the * 
to, and which they take above the firſt Princes 
after crown'd Heads, are the Cauſe why ſome 
Countries do not willingly ſuffer them. The 
King of Poland generally gives his nomination 
to Strangers; and the Republick of Venice think 
it enough barely to recommend thoſe Subjects 
it would have veſted with that Dignity. Nei- 
ther does it take much pains to gain the friend- 
ſhip of the Cardinals, or to e Partiſans in 
their 7045 which might make it regard- 
ed in the Election of Popes; tho?” it is not leſs 


not in his favour : And the Court wn not 88 


all pleas'd with the - of the Cardinals 


de Marquemont, and Valencay, under Crbax VIII 
tho? at laſt it conſented to that of the firſt of 


What 1 ſaid above concerning the Archbi- 
ſhop of Lions, plainly ſhews, that the. Cardi- 
nals are not the only Perſons who enjoy this 
Exemption, but that it alſo extends to other 
Prelates, and particularly to Biſhops. In the 
Year 1607, the Cantons of Ur: and Lacers, 


ſent to repreſent to Charles Paſchal, the French 


Embaſſador, that it was a ſurpriſing ons to 
ſee the Biſhop of Coire, who could acknow 

no other Judge than the A ſubject to the Ju- 
riſdiction of a Tribunal the Griſons had erected 
extraordinary. The Judges of that Tribunal, to 
whom they had given the name of Straſgerigt, 
according to the cuſtom of all Incompetent 
Judges, did not ſcruple to proceed farther, and 
condemn'd the Biſhop to pay the ſumm of 
twelve hundred Crowns, as well for 

as Fines and Charges. They made void 
annull'd whatever he had done at Milan, ex- 
cept only what related to the Rights of his Bi- 
ſhoprick ; and ordain'd, that his Perſon and 
temporal Eſtate ſhould be ſubjeQ to the three 
Leagues, with a prohibition to him not to 
meddle with the affairs of the State. On 
which Conditions, they 
what was paſs'd, and on the contrary, threat- 
ned to diſpoſſeſs and to appoint him a Succeſ- 
ſor, if he did not abide by the Sentence. But 
all Men may plainly ſee, that this whole pro- 
ceeding was violent, and unjuſt, as an uſual 
conſequence of thoſe diſorders, which are but 
too frequent in a State, where a predominant 
FaQtion oppreſſes the other; eſpecially when 
Religion is concern'd, as it then happen'd a- 
mongſt the Griſoxs, where that Srraſgerigt, and 
whatever it had ordain'd, was ſoon aboliſh'd. 
A Roman Catholick King, let him be ever ſo 
abſolute and deſpotick, can never cauſe a 
Biſhop to be try'd by Regal Judges ; that is to 


n 


romis'd to forget 


<< te ed ee LS 


| | ſay, by the common Juſtice, but muſt deſire 
its Intereſt than that of the other Potentates of | the Pope to 1 9 Judges to try him. 


Itah, to keep a good underſtanding with the | When the Queen Mother de Medicis, 
Court of Rome. It has a thouſand ways to | withdrew from we a to go into the Low 
compaſs the ſame; but the Senate is of opinion ountries, ſhe e uſe of a Coach, which 
that there are already but too many faQionsa- | one of the Noblemen of her Attendance had 


mong the Cardinals ; and being apprehenſive 
leſt thoſe it hould foment at Rome, might com- 
municate their Contagion to Venice, and ſo in- 
fe@ the Republick, it has not thought fit to be 
concern'd therein; thus one of its firit and 
gtaveſt Senators delivers himſelf on that Head. 
or the ſame Reaſon, Ferdinand King of Arre- 

gon, would not ſuffer Pope Alexander the Sixth 
to make a promotion of ſeveral Cardinals, 
who were moſt of 'em the King's Subjects, 
barn in Catalonia, in Arragon, or in Valencia; 
and would not conſent to it, till the Po had 
promis'd him a Cap for the Biſhop of Albs, 
Who had contributed moſt towards diſpoſing 
Chartes VIII. to reſtore Roxſſillovn. Nay, e- 
ven thofe Kings who affect and think it be- 
hoves them to have many Partiſans in the 
College, are not for having it fill'd with their 
own Subjects, without their participation. 
Henry IV took it rel that Clement VIII 
e Biſhop of Lifexx, after- 


— 


9 


ter the Cardinal's death, the Biſhop having 


K; 


had given Iris thy th recommended his 1 e to a foreign 
wards call'd the Cardinal de Givry, who was Judge. Sebaſtian de » Archbiſhop of Bre- 


borrow'd of the Biſhop of Leon in Britaxy. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who did not love that Pre- 

late, and who was "or revenge inthe year 
ief, by w 


1632, obtain'd a Br 


| «> the Pepe 
pointed four Biſhops, to Try all thoſe Ea e, 
img” 


| 1 Quality ſoever they might be, 
| Perſon, or diſtarb'd : 7 


found to have done any thing againſt the King's 
er quiet 7 the Kingdom. 
Thoſe four Biſhops diſpoſſeſs d the Biſhop of 
Leon, and ſequeſter'd his Biſhoprick. But af- 


made his Complaint to the General Aſſembly 
of the Clergy, where he repreſented the Irre- 
larity of the four Biſhop's procenilings, the 

ing's Council thought fit that he ſhould appeal 
to the Court of Rome ; becauſe the Aſſembly was 
of opinion, that the Sentence was not Gone 
nical. The Biſhop did ſo, and had the Sen- 
tence revers'd; the King and his Judges had 
no hand in it; on the contrary, his Majeſty 
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ga, was chief of the Conſpirators, who had 
undertaken to kill Jaba IV A of Portngal, 
at the beginning of his Reign. He was taken 
into Cuſtody; never was avy Tregſo of the firſt 
Claſs better prov d. His Accomplices the Mar- 
is de Villareal, the Duke de Caminha, the 
Count 4 Armamar, and ſome others were exe- 
cuted ; but the Archbiſhop, the Inquiſitor Ge- 
neral, and ſome other Clergy-men of a leſſer 
Rank remain'd Priſoners, uſe there was 
no competent Judge to try them, without a 
particular Commiſſion from the Pope for that 
purpoſe. This was afterwards one of the Cau- 
ſes; or Pretexts Pope Urban VIII. made uſe 
of, not to admit the Biſhop of Lamego Mini- 
ſter from Portugal, becauſe the King detain'd 
in his Priſons ſeveral Prelates and Clergy- 
men, whom he ought to put into the Pope's 
hands, Sf 
Never any Subje& ow'd greater obligations 
to his Sovereign, than Thomas Becket did to 
Henry III. King of Exgland ; the bs had 
rais'd him from nothing, to the higheſt Digni- 
ties in his Kingdom, making him Chancellor 
and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, au 
Primate of all England. Yet it may be ſaid, 
that never was any Subject more obſtinately 
_ rebellious, nor Prelate more inſupportably 
proud. He delighted in oppoſing the forei 
and unjuſt power of the Pope, to the lawful 
and ſovereign Authority of his King; ſo that 
his Inſolence being become very troubleſom, 
the King proſecuted him with ſo much warmth, 
that he compell'd him to paſs the Sea to ſeek 
his protection, whoſe unlawful Authority he 
had ſo often aſſerted againſt the King his law- 
ful Sovereign. _— who inſtead of putting 
his Subject into the hands of Juſtice, endea- 
vour'd to bring him to his Duty by fair means; 
follow'd him into France (where the Archbiſhop 
had confer'd with the Pope) and allow'd the 
King of France to mediate an Accommodation 
ſo far, as that to overcome the obſtinacy of 
that Man, he conſented that the Clergy of 
France ſhould take cognizance of the diffe- 
rence, and adjuſt it. But the Archbiſhop, who 
would admit of no other Judge nor — 
tor than the Pope, whoſe Intereſt was the 
ground of the quarrel, refus'd to ſubmit to it, 
and gave the King ſo much trouble, that he 
was oblig'd to let him return to his Dioceſe. 
This Clergyman was no ſooner arriy d in Exg- 
than he excommunicated the Archbiſhop 
of Tork, and refus'd to reconcile the other Pre- 
lates, who had ſided with the King. So that 
being out nod og and not able to 
t him into the ; of Jukice, grew at laſt 
0 melancholy, that he could not forbear ſig- 
nifying in his familiar Converſations, that fe 
would be a thing yery acceptable to him, if 
= ow would rid him of ſo vexatious and 
uff le a Man. Whereupon ſome Gen- 
tlemen kill'd the Archbi in his Church : 
But the Pope proceeded againſt them with ſo 
much Rigour, that the King for fear being 
accounted an Accompl 


But to the end it may not be 


privilege of this Exemption, I lay it dow. 
a Poſition, that they hold it in RS 


25 


none but Cardinals and n 101 


all other Clergymen; ſo that herein I compriſe 
not only the Commanders and Knights of the Order 
of St. Fob of Feruſalem, or of Malta, but alſo all 
Prieſts and Religious Perſons, of what lality 
or Order ſoever they are. e n no 
other proof for what I have here ſaid; than the 
Conteſt the Republick of Venice had with Pope 
Paxl V. in the firſt years of his Pontificate, - 
and of that C . eVenetians had no very 
good underſtanding with the See of Rome, by 
reaſon that what was tranſacting at Venice for the 
better preſerving the Temporal furifdiQion, was 
altogether ungrateful to the Pope. The Council 
of Ten, which judges ſovereignly there of Cri- 
minal Matters,had caus'd a Canon,whoſe Name 
was Vincent Scipio Saraſin, to be taken into 
Cuſtody, as alſo Count Brandolin Valdemarmo, 
Abbot of Nerveze, whom they were preparing 
to try for enormous and heinous Crimes: The 
Priſoners deſir'd to be refer'd to the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Judge; and the Nuncio 3 the 
rope dee lar d, he would not ſuffer the Council 
of Ten to take izance of the Crimes of 
the Clergy : And foraſmuch as they continu'd 
at Venice to proceed on the Tryal of the Priſo- 
ners, the Pope had recourſe to Cenſures, 


1 afterwards to Excommunication, and to an 


Interdict. The difference was 823 
ted on each ſide, and with ſo much obſtinacy, 
that had it nx hom tee thy good one Wy 
IV caus'd to be done by the Cardinals Jeyemſe 
d Perros, and by B and ds Freſwe, his 
' ors in ordinary at Rome and at Venice, 
it would have been a hard matter to have ex- 
tinguiſh'd the fire the War was about to kin 
dle in Itahy. It was indeed prevented, but the 
Senate of Venice was oblig d to deliver up to 
the Pope the two Priſoners, who were for 
that purpoſe brought to the Doge's P and 
there put into the s of a Doctor, and one 
of the Pope's Commiſſioners, before witneſles, 
of which a verbal Proceſs was made, before 
the Cenſures were taken off. It cannot be 
deny'd, but, that by ſuch a ſolemn AR, after 
a Conteſt maintain'd with obſtinacy for ſome 
years, the Republick renounc'd any Juriſdi- 
Qion it could pretend to have over the Clergy: .. 
Now to the end it may not be ſaid that it 
was on account of the Dignity of the Abbot, 
and of the Canon, that the Pope would take 
cognizance of their Caſe, I ſhall here add that 
of aplain Monk. About the latter end of the 
ear 1647, there was an Almanack ſold about 
urin, which, among other things, contain'd 
ſeveral diſmal PrediQtions for the enſuing 
year, wherein the Prince's own Perſon was 
e Maak of he rde of 5. Bernard: whoſe 
of a Mo t er of St. Bernard, whoſe 
0 and Bars 


ame was 8 Gandolfo, 
formerly been of the Order of the 
A . That Monk; who knew 


his Conſcience trouble him, made h 

d e Cen: whae be hed Min. 
ſelf ici a Monaſtery, waiting for an « tu- 
nity to retire to which is in the Ter- 
ritory of Gena. As ſoon as he was in Cuſto- 
dy, he writ to 
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i 1 Tryal. in the preſence of a ate | ſometimes employ Cardinals in their Embaſſies, 
— 8 ; He Lava 2 of his | It is not very long fince the Cardinal Land- 


Accomplices, one whereof dy'd in Priſon, and 
the other was executed. But the Nuncio not 
being willingſthat the Secular Judge ſhould draw 
up his Indictment, had revok'd the power of his 
Commilloner, and the Pope making a difficul- 
ty to appoint another, al proceedings againſt the 
Priſoner were ſuperſeded, till the Nuncio had de- 
fir'd the Biſhop of Maurienne to examine him, 
the Pope having conſented thereto. The Monk 
confeſs d the Crime, and yet the Court of Turin 
thought fit to ſend the ſame Biſhop to Rome, 
to deſire the ay to appoint another Commuſſioner 
to affiſt at the Tryal of the Criminal: But the 
Pope would not conſent, unleſs on ſuch 
Conditions as the Council of Turin could not 
accept of: However the Secular Judge pro- 
ceeded to condemn the Criminal, as well on 
account of the. nature of the Crime, which 
was of the utmoſt Conſequence, as of the 
eminent Perſons the Criminal would bring in- 
to it. It was neceſſary to put to death the 
Author of ſo dangerous a Conſpiracy ; but 
as that could not be done according to the 
uſual forms, by reaſon of the Incompetency 
of the Judge, he was executed in the Priſon 
An infinite number of Inſtances of this ſort 
might be produc'd. 

n France they have not the ſame r for 
_ Prieſts and Religious Men in Caſes of 

igh Treaſon. I take notice in another p 
of Frier Hilary, a Capucin, who having ! 
the Convent, in order to become a Secular 
Prieſt, conſpir'd againſt the Life of the Queen- 
Mother, and was broken on the Wheel at 
Paris. The Biſhop of Maut, and the Marquis 
de Piſani, talking to Pope Sixtus V. concern- 
ing the death of the Cardinal de Gui 2, gave 
him to underſtand, that in Fraxce the King can 
cauſe even Prelates to be try'd in Caſes o ** 
Treaſon, but the Pope did not agree to it, 
tho the Miniſters of France meant the Crime of 
high Treaſon in the firſt degree. 
eſe Examples do not 1 belong to 

my Subject, and I have already ſaid much, but 
I think I could not ſay too much, to ſupport 
a Truth which 1 ſhall eſtabliſh in Chap. XI. 
concerning the Exemption of publick Miniſters. 
Let'usnow ſee whether the Clergy, who ought 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be employ'd on 
Embaſſies, are proper for them. It muſt be 
own'd, there are ſome Prelates who have very 
worthily diſcharg'd that Office, and are v 
capable of it: But theſe being two diſtin 
Profeſſions, - and this Employment not be- 
ing natural to Eceleſiaſticks, it is but by mere 
chance that any of them make able Miniſters. 
Formerly almoſt all Embaſſies were beſtow'd 
on Men of the Gown; or at leaſt there were 
ſcarce any without a Prelate as chief, or ſome 
Monk as an aſſociate. It was generally thought 
that all Learning and Wiſdom was either con- 
fin'd within the Cloiſters, or elſe in thepoſleſ- 
Non of the Clergy ; and even at this time moſt 
Princes make no difficulty to employ them in 
their Embaſſies and Intrigues, but not without 
diſtinction. All the Pope's Miniſt rs are Pre- 
lates, moſt of the Legarer are Cardinals, and 
the Nancior and Internancio's are At ct biliops, 
Biſhops, Abbots, or Officers of the Ccvtt, or 

the Pope's Houſhould. ' Princes 


mſelves | 


grave of Heſſe, was Embaſſador from the Em- 
peror at Rome. The Cardinal de Foyenſe, was 
ſo on the part of Heury IV, at and Ve- 
vice, upon the difference that was between Pope 
Paul Dent the Republick, in the Years 16c6, 
and 1609. Cardinal Bichi in the Year 1643, 
had the ſame Function in Iraly, on account of 
the War the ſaid Republick and ſome Princes 
of Italy made upon the Barberins, The Car- 
dinal of Lyons had been nominated for the Af 
ſembly that was to be held at Cologr, and Car- 
dinal Mazarin had been alſo nominated for that 
at Maſter. Cardinal 4 Eſtree, who is a very 
worthy and illuſtrious Prelate, ſtill negotiates 
for the King in Iraly and Germany. Since they 
may be Vice-Roys and Governors of Provin- 


ces, as they have been in ſeveral Kingdoms of 
Spain ; at Naples, in Sicily, at Milan, and in 


ders: Since they have preſided at the Diets 
in G „and at Councils in Spain, and that 
they are admitted to be prime Miniſters ; of 
which we have ſuch great and ſucceſsful In- 
ſtances in France, it 1s reaſonable to believe 
they have alſo the neceſſary qualifications for 
— _ _ been — 
thoſe eminent Poſts in Spain, Ger A - 
land, Hungary, Tranſilvania, and other Parts, 
where the Cardinals 4 Eſpinoſa, Cleſel, „ b 
urg, Ballory, &c. have either peri d, 
or been diſgrac'd, it has happen'd rather thro 
their Princes faults, than thro* their own. 
Fg > —— — of Arc 

an „ Without r ng my memory 
with M. 5 ue mont, Archbiſhop of Lions, 
Embaſſador from France at Rome, and ſince 
Cardinal. The chief Miniſter Poe the King 
was well ſerv'd, becauſe this Prelate was very 
well with the Pope, and was for having him 
continu'd on at Rome. But — Wy writ 
him word, That it was mot the Buſineſs of ax 
Archbiſhop of Lions to ſpend his whole Life in 4 
Court; and that what preſs'd him moſt to entreat 
his being recald, was the reproach his Conſci- 
ence daily made him, and the grief he had to ſee 
— f wok 225 — — ſhould re- 
cetde a C E O15 c c 
Functiomt. Doſſat 2 = — 
Biſhop of Rennes, than he writ to i 
that the Duty of his #ew Character world obli 
him to Reſidence ; and that at Rome an did 
was every Year publiſh'd, by which - the Bi- 
ſhops, and others, who have the Cure of Souls, 
were order'd to go and reſide at their reſpec- 
tive Churches. Notwithſtanding which, moſt 
Princes have formerly employ'd both the one 
and the other in their moſt momentous Ne- 
gotiations, and there are ſome, that ſtill do it 
at this time. Here we may obſerve, that for- 
merly when all Embaſſies were Extraordinary, 
a Prelate might abſent himſelf from his Cure, 
during the little time that he employ'd in the 
Service of his King and Countrey, and might 
do the fame without ſandal. Bar I cannot 
conceive how they, and all the reſt, who have 
a charge of Souls, and who are-oblig'd to Re- 
fidence by the Divine Laws, can be allow'd 
any Diſpenſation to quit theit Flocks, and be 
employ'd in Embaſſies in Ordivery, which take 
in ſeveral Years one-after the other. There 
have been ſome of them, who have no ſooner 

perform d 
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8 one Embaſſie in Ordinary, than they 
ve enter'd upon another, and after that have 
been employ d in a third. If they Will live by 
the Altar, they ought to ſerve it, and if they 
do not feed the Flock that has been commit- 
ted to their Conduct, they thereby become A- 
ates, and are oblig'd to account for it to the 
Almighty, unleſs they are employ'd for the 
ſervice of the Conn in gener, or - of 
their own in particular: or are deputed to a 
Council, a Spo, or an Aſſembly of the Cler- 
They cannot anſwer the abandoning their 
| Flocks, to beſtow themſelves on a Court, and 
to ſhare in the Vices that reign there, and are 
inſeparable therefrom. It may happen, that 
ſome occaſions may offer, wherein the good 
of the State (if not an abſolute neceffity) may 
require the ſervice of a Prelate, either on ac- 
count of his extraordinary . or elſe by 
reaſon of the Acquaintance and Intereſt he has 
in the Court of the Prince to whom he may 
be ſent; and then it is not unwarrantable to 
make uſe of their ſervice in an Embaſſie Ex- 
traordinary : But it ſeems as if that in Or 
wete inconſiſtent with their Dignity, and wi 
their Eccleſiaſtical Fundtions. It cannot be de- 
ny'd but that they who act otherwiſe, have 
more 3 than Pie iF, and 7 — noo! 
impoſſible, or at very difficult, to 
at the une time an able and dextrous Mini- 
ſter, and a good and pious Biſhop. I do not 
here ſpeak of thoſe, who inſtead of being Mi- 
niſters of Peace, become the Inſtruments and 
Heralds of War. As that Caraffa, whoſe Le- 
gation was ſo pernicious to Fance under Heu- 
II, who, at the requeſt of that Prelate broke 
the ce, which he had juſt concluded at 
Vaxcelles; but of thoſe, who intermeddle with 
Intrigues, that would be innocent, if they 
were but in the hands of skilful Perſons. One 
may ſay of the Biſhop of Bezzers, at preſent 
Cardinal de Boxzy, that were it not for his qua- 


lity of Prelate, and his Epiſi Dignity, the 
Character of Embaſſador could not be given to 
a more worthy Miniſter. 


But after all, I cannot conceive how a Biſhop, 
who is able to make himſelf reſpected at the 
Con of a non — 7 _— — 

employ'd in 0 mople, and t 
to an lf el, who ought be l ne 
Fraxcis of Nhailles, iſhop of Acs 

adoy on the of Charles IX. to Selim 
* Job of Monluc, who was Protonotary 
he was ſent thither, and was ſince pro- 
moted to the Archbiſhoprick of Vienne in Dau- 
fine, have not been the only Ecclefiaſticks em- 
ploy'd as Embeſſadors at the Port; ſince the Kings 
of Hungary have frequently ſent ſuch thither ; 
r 
ne Dil ga, in the Year 17586. It 
be objected perchance, that a Prelate wy 
without ſcruple, . with a Prince, 
whoſe friendſhip the Pope himſelf Courts. But 
A e de ngerk nk 
isfactory to thoſe, who do not oye of 
that co ndence of the Pope; and whio 
find ſomething ſo deteſtable in i, that it can- 


wot be juſtify'd by the diftinion? thas is mane 
A ez Prins 08 oſs 
of the Church. Great himſelf has 


ſometimes employ'd Biſhops in his Embaſſies. 
In the Year 1565, Solimas fent the Biitop of 
| i 


who was 


— 
Harnſtadt into Tramſivania, to the Emperot 
Maximilian II, to exhort him not to make 
War againſt Jobm, who being the Son of Jabs 
Zapoli, took upon him the quality of King of 
Hungary, and Prince of Tranfilvanis. ere 
are [eyeral Examples of this kind in Hiſtoryy 
and particularly in the Byxanmine. But then 
theſe Biſhops, who are in effect Slaves, and 
who are under a neceſſity of 6beying the Com 
mands that'are laid upon them, how 
ſoever they — are by ſo much the more 
excuſable, as they are perſuaded that in thoſe 
Employmetits they labour for the good of Chri- 
nw owever it muſt be ongy _ 
ope does not perform a v eligious | 
in entertaining a Correſpondence 2 — 
Great Turk, to oblige him to make War a+ 
gainſt the Chriſtians, unleſ$' there be the nt- 
moſt neceflity to countenance ſuch procedure. 
Hiſtory bluſhes, when ſhe makes mention of 
the Embaſſie Alexander VI ſent to Conſtants 
— — to impetrate Succour againſt Charſes VIII 
ing of Fance. He gave this Commiſſion to 
George Bouchard of Genoa, Bajazeth ſent back 
with _ the 4 2 who = the 
of a um oney with him 
nd Bede 8 promiſe the an . of k 
to that of two hundred thoufand Crowns, if 
the Pope caus'd Gemet to be poiſon'd, who 
was Brother to Bajazerh, and was guarded at 
Rome, from the time that Lewis XI. King of 
France had ſent him to Alexander. Theſe two) 
Miniſters of the Pope and the Turk, as they 
_— ſrom Greece into Italy, were taken at 
ea by John de la Roxere, Brother to Cardinal 
of H. Peter, a declat'd oo of the Pope, and 
being plunder' were ſet on ſhore. The Chia 
who had loſt his Money, and had not where 
with to defray his Charges home, nor for his 
preſent ſubſiſtence,bethought himſelf of ſeeki 
relief from the Marquis of Mantua, who 11 4 
in a good underſtanding with Bajazerh. The 
I receiv'd him courteouſly, treated him 
handſomly, and ſent him back to his Maſter, 
who in his turn, made the Marquis ſenſible, 
that a well-plac'd F can never be ſuf- 
ficiently requited nor valu'd;z For he being 
fallen into the hands of the Venetian, who 
hated him mortally, he had never got out of 
them had it not been for the inter- 
ceſſion of the Great Tark. 
The other Prelatet, and Clergymes, who have 
wot the Cure of Souls, and who by con ce 
are not obligd to Reſidence, nor by vow 
to a recluſe Life, are at | to enter _ 
all kinds of 8 or ulthq 
be not any Order, by its 
does not oblige its Abbot to app 
to any , rather than to the buſineſs of 
N ons; yet nevertheleſs, as theſe Pri- 
mitive Rules have not been obſerv'd, and that 
moſt Courts are ſo peſter'd with this 
Prelates, that they are no longer d 


| 


fort 


* 


9 ini 
not 'd in Embaſſies: For fince 
not de Empioy Cn Of 
1 and every 

mote 

neceſs 
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em from the Management of all publick Nx. 
fairs. Secondly, Whether they are fit for them. 
And in the third place, Whether they ought to 
be conſider'd as publick Miniſters , and enjoy 

the Protection of the the Law of Nations. T 
might here make a Diſtinction betwixt thoſe - 
Monks who live upon the Funds and Reve- 


nues of their Convents, an- 3 
who ought not to have any other Income than 


that of their Wallet; did not their primitive 
Inſtitution exclude both the one and the other 

from Embaſſies and Negotiations. All the Re- 
ligious, when ay enter the Convent, bid a- 
dieu to the World, and make a Vow. to. re- 
nounce whatever can give them, any attach to 
it; in like manner as the primitive-Monks did, 
who in order to avoid the Cruelty of Perſecu- 
tions, or for ſome other Reaſon, retir'd into 
Deſerts, that they might ſhun. all Commerce 
with Men. They cannot be employ'd in Em- 
bafſies, but they muſt ſhake off the Obedience 
they owe to their Superiors, diſpenſe with their 
Vow of Poverty, and expoſe to the moſt vio- 
lent Temptations, that Chaſtity, which makes 


em look upon Mariage it ſelf as a State of. 


Impurity and Pollution. I don't think I need 
here repeat what the Abbot of Urſperg ſays of 
the Mendicant Monks, nor what M. Camus, 
Biſhop of Bellay Leg Zeal and Candor came 
near the Piety of the Biſhops of the primitive 
Church) has writ and publiſh'd in ſeveral Vo- 
lumes on that Subject; but I content my ſelf 
to lay down this Poſition, that Monks do not 
only fin againſt the Rules of their Order, when 
they dee with worldly Affairs, which ren- 
ders them incapable of the Character, but alſo 
that they are not at all fit for Dn, 
When 1 ſay of Negotiation, I uſe the Word 
in its natural Signification, for the Manage- 
ment of publick Affairs, founded on a perfect 
Knowledge thereof, and on a Prudence alto- 
gether remote from thoſe Artifices that dege- 
nerate often into a crafty Deceit and Treache- 
ry: of which there are but too many Exarn- 


les. | 5 
: The Catholick Kings Ferdinand and {belle 
employ'd Religious almoſt in all their Affairs. 
Their Devotion was very intereſted, and ſa- 
vour'd ſtrongly of Bigottry. The better to ſet 
off their falſe Piety, pax had none but Monks 
for their Attendants, and employ'd no other in 
the Intrigues they had in all the Courts of the 
neighbouring Princes. Frier Jobs de Man- 
leon negotiated conſtantly with Charles VIII 
and obtain'd of him at laſt the Reſtitution o 
the County of Roaſſillun. Some Religions of 


Montferrat were employ'd there after the Re- 


volution of the Affairs of Naples; and it was 
ob of Engzera, a Monk of the Order of St. 
7 Inquiſitor of Catalonia, who made 
the firſt Propoſals of the Marriage of Germain 
de Foix, Niece of Lewis XII, with Ferdinand; 
and he did not leave the Court of Fance, till 
he had concluded the Marriage of that Princeſs, 
and a League with the King. Prelates were 
the Ornament of all his Embaſſies, and the 
Religious were that of all his Negotiations, 
. and particularly when he had a mind to trick 
and deceive: which was no very extraordinat 
thing with him. 1 ſhould ſay no more had 
not a certain Remarker of Brassel, A 


N 


[ 


Infamy. 


moirs of Phil 


Prince G. of Furitemberg, (being very much 
Tcandaliz'd at what 1 have ſaid elſewhere of 
the Infidelity of Ferdinand the Catholick) un- 
dertaken to vindicate his Memory; ſo that I 
cannot avoid adding here, that there is not a- 
8 of that Time, that does not ſpeak 
of him, as of the moſt perfidious of all Prin- 
ees. at of Spain, inſtead of juſtifying him, 
excuſes him, on the Neceſſity he found him- 
ſelf reduc'd to, (by the Infidelity of thoſe with 
whom he had todo) of preventing by his Trea- 
cheries, thoſe that were intended to himſelf. 
Hier. Zurita, who ſeems to have compos'd his 
Hiſtory, that is to ſay the two laſt Tomes of 
his Works, to no other end but to make it 
ſerve for a Panegyrick to Ferdinand, cannot 
forbear ſpeaking in theſe Terms, Nor only Fo- 
reigners but thoſe of the Countrey, have blam' 
him very much for not keeping his Word nor Pro- 
miſes, and for always 2 erring the Comſider ation 
of his own particular Intereſt, to what was juſt 
and honeſt; ſince the true Foundation of F Lara 
conſiſts in the Conſtancy and Fo of Words , 
and principally in that of Deeds. He that vislgtes 
the good Faith, deſtroys all the univerſal Good of 
Mex. Zurita, to excuſe him, does not deny 
it to be true; but ſays, that it is not juſt to 
e a ſingle Prince with a Fault, which all 
the Princes were guilty of. It is not my * 
tention to juſtify the other Princes. There is 
Ing tes obliges me to it: but it is a mat- 
ter to be wonder'd at that the Hiſtories of 
thoſe Times, do not ſpeak of theſe as they 
do of him, nor brand 'em with the ſame 
Ferdinand could not brooke the 
Treachery of Heury VIII, 8 his 
Son -· in- law, yet nevertheleſs he deceiv'd him 
twice very villanouſly. But that I may not 
ingage my ſelf in too long a Digreſſion, I'll 
here draw his Picture with one Stroke of the 
Penſil, by relating the Story a Spaniſb Author 
tells of him, who has commented on the Me- 
a de Comines. He ſays, that Fer- 
nand had ſent his Secretary Peter Quintana to 
eis XII, King of Fance, to make ſome O- 
vertures to him of an Alliance; but Lewis told 
him, that Ferdinand, who had deceiv'd him 
twice, ſhould not deceive him the third time, 
and ſo ſent him home. Quintana, when he 
gave an account of the ill Succefs of his No- 
otiation, had ſome difficulty to tell the true 
uſe of Lewis's Refuſal, and to take notice 
of the Reproach which had been made him 
of 8 3 : ray 2 himſelf 
els'd thereto by the „ he ſaid at laſt, that 
, 65k had declar'd to * that Ferdinand 
having deceiv'd him twice, he was far from a- 
ny Inclination to treat with him again, leſt he 
ſhould furniſh him with an rtunity of do- 
ing it a third time. Ferdinand having paus d a 
while on Qaintana's Report, ask d him: how 
many times does Lewis lay I have deceiv'd him? 
twice? by God the Draxkard lies; for I have de- 
ceiv'd him above ten times. The Author, who 


ſpeaks of it as of a prett adds ; 

wy Faith I believe Teckadhd fot fl. trath. 
cannot tell whether after this I can be liable to 
ſtand a Tryal, for having maintain'd that true 
Piety and Sincerity were not the greateſt Vir- 


tues of the Catholick King. 


Beſides that Monks are no 


, 


look d up 
of The cxrions Treatiſe, concerning the carrying off | on to make a part of the En Yockety, and 
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low in Weed, and in the Ordurg.and'F ile 


of a volunt endicity, cannot have thay Ele- 
vation of Soul, that makes one of the man ne- 
ceſſary and even conſtituent Parts of am Rm. 
baſſador. Their Prudence is made up only of 
Artifices and little Wiles, that do not find Ad- 
mittance in the Dealings of honeſt People: 
Inſtead of that woble Afſſaravce which ſo well 
becomes a publick Miniſter, they have a Cyni. 
cal Impadence , which is — in the utmoſt 
Pro 


Peres to thoſe of their on. -They.are 
moſt commonly. vain , indiſereet, imprudent 


and temerarious ; and as ſuch, more capable 
of marring Affairs than concluding them. I 
am willing to believe that the Capneint, Who 
are the moſt mortify'd of all the Religious, 
would not be guilty of a cheating Trick, not 
of an Infidelity : and, I am as willing to en- 
hance all that is ſaid of the Ability of: thoſe , 
who have a 4 5 to run up and down la- 
, France and Germany during the Wars Which 
ad their beglanlng. in, Hopes and Mantua : 
But how is it poſlible not to have a very. bad 
Opinion of a Cabacin, who. leaves his Convent 
to put hirſelf at the Head of an Army of Re- 
bels, as did. Father Ange de r or to take 
upon himſelf all kinds of Affairs, politick and 
military, as did Father Joſeph? or eie to make 
ſuch Overtures, as a Miniſter and a Man of 
Honour would not nor could not do d 28 did 
that Capacis who went to the Prince of Or 
at the Siege of Heſt, of which I ſhall 
by and by: or elſe again, to carry on other 
more 1 jr Intrigues, as they did, who 
by their bloody Counlels have kindled and fo- 
mented a War in ſeyeral Parts of Europe. It 
is not neceſſary to name em, for fear of ſcan- 
dalizing an Order that does. not ve of 
the Irregularities of ſome cular Perſons, 
who like Apoſtates, not ſubmit to its 
Diſcipline. 1 1 
The Capacin whom I lately 2 
of one of the beſt Houſes in the Low Coun- 
tries; and having formerly been a Trooper, he 
thought he might be able to do the King of 
Spain Service in his own Profeſſion: Having 
erefore diſguis'd himſelf, and receiv'd Letters 
Credence, he went towards the end of the 
ear 1645 to the Prince of Orange's Camp, 
who had beſieg'd Hulſt. He told bim, he had 
Orders to offer to the United Provinces , ei- 
ther a Peace or a Truce, at the Choice of the 
Prince, and on ſuch Condition as the States 
themſelves ſhould think fit to expreſs in Wri- 
ting. The Prince made anſwer, that the Mat- 
rer being of the laſt Importance, he muſt take 
ſome time to think thereof, after which he 
would ſend him his anſwer. As ſoon as the 
Monk was gone on he Prince communicated 
his Negotiation to Deſtrades, who was in the 
King of Fraxce's Intereſt ; and the next Day he 
caus'd him to be ſhut up in _a Cloſer „ — 
whence he might hear the whole Conver- 
ſation the Prince ſhould have with the Monk. 


He was made to repeat all he had ſaid the Da 


concerni 


the Reſtitution of the 
that belong to the 


Houſe of Orazre in the 


Franche County, which the King of pain was | be. 


| ſolute Sovereignty. to che United Provinces, 


| compals the 


d let tde Prince enjay in full Sov and 
Secairs d augment the Revem 


thereof to the Value 


of two hundred 
ting the Wir. He likewiſe offer'd an ab- 


with the Arbitration of the Differences between 
the two Crowns and concluded his Diſcourſe, 


of . there was to 


France, eee ene bis Speech, 
raxce. After the Ca d hi | 
the Prince told him, be wat very — 
21 in_that Apparel; a Max who had re- 
nounc'd the World; and who having ob gd bim- 
ſelf by Vow ts the: Service of Cod, ought nos. to 
meddie with Affairs of that nature: That he had 
nothing more to ſayto-him, but that it would 
not become himſelf to hearkento Propoſals of 
Peace, while he was ol taken up with the 
Siege of one of the ſtronge 

This being done, the Prince caus d Deftrades 


to come in, to whom he gave a Copy of the 
Letters the Monk had — — — 


he deliver d to the Monk the Originals, he 
gommanded him to from the Camp 
in fx Hours time, never return more. 
This Commiſſion was very ſuitable to a Monk, 


who might be diſowu'd, and with impunity 


charg' d with the Infamy and ill Succeſs of the 
Negotiation. There is an admirable Portrai- 
ture of 4 Monk-Negotiaror in the Letter Car- 
dinai Daſſas writes to Villeroy on the 22d of 
Febrnary 1601 , on the account of Frier Hi- 
lary of Grenoble, a Capucin: The Monk had 
found. out means to procure himſelf Letters of 
Credence from King Henry IV, to the Pope: 
But nothing was wanting on bis part, to create 
to the King ſuch Affairs as were. le of 
caſting the Ki afreſhinto thoſe 
and Troubles, which had requir'd ſo much 


E to ſettle and com 
emerity, Imprudence; 


of the Pride, Tranſports, and Impudenes of 
the Monks, are found together in this — — 


in ſo high a Degree, that it might be ſufficient | 
alone to 


verify what I have ſaid of all the o- 
ther Monks. This I. am now ſpeaking of, 
whoſe Name was Travail, ſome time after 


threw aſide the Frock to become a ſecular Prieſt, 


and offer'd to M. de Laine to contrive the Death 
of Marſhal 4” Azcre. He infinuated himſelf ſo 
far in this Intrigue, that it was found neceſſa- 
ry to communicate to him the Deſign that was 
taken, to bn of the ſaid Marſhal : but the 
Execution thi 


f having been perform'd with- 
out his having an riſes frm and he being 
afraid, ot at willing to have it beliey'd , 
that the Queen Mother would rev on him 
the Death of the Marſhal ; he undertook to 
's Death, either by S 
which Crime being convi 


or Poyſon: ; 


he was broken on the Wheel alive at Paris the . 


10th of May 1616. At the Place of 'Executi- 


on, he ſaid, he would willingly have ſacrific'd 


the Life of bis Father-or Mother to the 


Good - 
of the State. . 


Livres; to reimburſe 
aum het he had not enjoy'd therefrom du 


Places in Flanders. 


ſorders 
e them. All that can 


. 
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Order requir 


within the Juriſdiction of the Mayor of Boiſleduc. 
2 A1 ſhould — ſent to the 
Venetian Embaſſador, whoſe Mediation had been 
ecd on, that he might convey it to the States. 


2 
But for as much as the Spaxiards would then 


have been oblig'd ro warrant their Writing, af- 
ter they had put it into the Hands of a publick 
Miniſter ; and that they, on the contrary, had 


a mind to reſerve to themſelves the Liberty of | . 


altcring it, if not intirely to diſown it, (if their 
Occaſions ſo requir d) they charg d a Prieſt 


therewith. 


Philip II, King of Spain, having form'd a De- 
ſign to joyn the Crown of Porz#ga! to the Mo- 


narchy of Caſtile, after the Deceaſe of King 


Sebaſtian, had ſent Chriſtopher de Mora, his Em- 
baſlador Extraordinary to Hewry, Succeſſor and 
Unkle to Sebaſtian. But that he might make 
bimfelf certainly ſure of the Succeſſion, it be- 
hov'd him to hinder Henry, who was already 
old, and aPrieſt, from marrying: and not dar- 
ing to open the Matter to wo a Perſon 
ot Quality, he ſent a Facobim Monk on the 
Errand , whoſe Name was Ferdinand ys way 
This Frock'd Negotiator repreſented to e 
that he would give a great Advantage to He- 
reticks, and a great Scandal to all good Catho- 
licks if he reſolv'd to marry. Hewry was de- 
vout even to Superſtition; for which Reaſon 
Philip thought he might ſafely employ a Reli- 

jous to hold a Diſcourſe with him, which a 

avalier and a Man of Worth, would not ſo 


much as have ſpoken to him about; but Heu- 


ry, who gave him a very bad Reception, ſpoke 
to him but once, and ſent him back without 
No dent beyond Imagination. N- 
; ey are Impudent nd Imagination. 

rold having uſurp'd the Crown of England af. 
ter the Dcath of Edward, the laſt King of the 
Saxon Line, William Duke of Normazndy who 
pretended to it, in the Year 1066, paſs'd over 
the Sca with a powerful Army; and being en- 
camp'd near Haſtings, within a little of Ha- 
rold's Camp, he ſent him word by a Mont, to 
reſign the Kingdom to him, according to his 
Oath to him to that purpoſe, ſome Years be- 
fore; or at leaſt that he would do him Ho- 
mage for the Kingdom, which he offer'd to let 
him have on that Condition: but if he refus'd 
to comply with cither of theſe Propoſals, their 
Difference might be decided by a tingle Com- 
bate in the ſight of both Armies. Harold made 
anſwer, that God alone could determine the 
Matter. But the Monk reply'd audaciouſly , 


that if Hod pretended to conteſt Willian's 


ight, he ought to have Recourſe to the 's 
Decifon, or ele to the Chance of Arms. It is 
true, the Hiſtory of thoſe Times blames Ha- 
rold, for not treating M illiam's Embaſſadors as 
their CharaQer requir d; but that does not ju- 
ſtify the Monk, who ought not to have charg'd 
himſelf with any ſuch Commiſſion, nor to 
— carry d a Meſſage of Defiance and Com- 

te 


1a the Year 1292, after that Peer, King of 
Arragon, to whom the Hiſtories of the Countrey 
2 the Surname of Great, had conquer'd the 


agdom of Sicily ; Charles, Duke of Avjon, | on 


who bad the Reputation of being the moſt va- 


liant Prince in his time, ſent him word by a 


Facobin' Monk , of the Order of St. Dowuick, 
whoſe Name was Simon de Lemm; that Peter 
had not 'enter*d Hiciiy at the Door,; but like a 
Thief, had obtain'd it by ill Means; ſince 
Charles, being neither his nor his Kingdom's E- 
nemy, he had made War againſt him, without 
any previous Declaration thereof, or any open 
De : That he was therefore readyto maintain 
by fin le Combatc' of Body to Body, that he de- 
tain 


his Kingdom unjuſtly, and that he bad u- 
1d and reli it bks 6 High mY 
ting himſelf at the Head of a Ros Rebels and 
raytors.. Peter conſidering that this Diſcourſe, 
which was made to him, with the Tncivility and 
Impudence of a Monk, was not a Meſſage 10 be 
carry'd by a Man of that Character, did not think 
bim worthy of any Anſwer, and fo diſmiſs'd him. 
In the Year 1309, James II, King of Arragon, 
ſent to Pope Clement V, Peter 4 Marxſilio, a 
Monk of the ſame Order of St. Dominick, and 
Fortugno Martinez, to deſire Succour from him 
againſt the Moors. The Monk deliver'd him- 
ſelf with ſo little Reſpect, that the Pope put 
him into the Hands of the General of his Oc- 
8 * 9 * 

o not ſay but Princes ma loy th 
ſometime with Advantage, but then ith any 
diſpoſe the Parties to a Negotiation , than to 
negotiate. Francis de —— General of 


Cerdelieri, and ſince Cardinal de $:. Croix 

to and fro, between Pope Clement VII, 2 ihe 
Emperor Charle: V, to diſpoſe them to the Ac- 
commodation that was agreed upon afterwards. 
Gabriel de Guſman, Cordelier, and Confeſlor 
to Eleonora of Auſtria, Queen of France, made 
the firſt Overtures of the Peace that was con- 
cluded''in the — between the ſame 
Emperor, and Francis I, King of France. Theſe 
Princes were both weary of the War, and yet 
neither the one nor the other of them, could 
obtain of himſelf to make the firſt Overtures 
for a Peace; ſo that the Queen caus'd em to 
be made by this Monk. After he had taken 
ſome fow Journeys from the French Camp to 
mor or the 8 47 po ſettled the Pre- 

es; that is to fay, the Time 
of the Congreſs : The High Admiral 71 Fong 
with Bayard, Secretary of State, on the one 
fide; and Dow Ferdinand de Conzague, with 
Grantell on the other, met at Cambray , 
where they ſoon agreed on the Conditions of 
the Treaty ; the Conclufion whereof was ſome- 
what haſten'd, to deprive the Pope's Legates, 
who were on their way, of the Glory of it. 
1 r 1 5 of the Cor- 
ers ver n nt 

of the Peace of Vervins ; and Joby Nose — 
miſſary, General of the ſaid Order, in that 
of the Truce of the Low Countries: but 
= oy acted rather like Brokers than Mer- 
0 4 


When they intermeddle with Commerce it 
ſelf, they very rarely ſucceed, Don Garcia de 
SIe 5 ( Embaſfador from Philip III, 
Db RTE ta oF, 

0 in 
Employment that Schagh Abas — CENT 
1 — 8 4e la Croix, 
m de compris d in the Commiſſi- 
of Robers wow, whom he was ſending 
as Embaſſador to the King of Spain, toys, that 
this Monk was a very good Man, of an 
inno- 
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innocent Life enough; but yet it might be Faid 
that by his meddling with Affairs, which had 
no relation with thoſe of his Profeffion, he was 
the only Cauſe, of the deplorable-Lofs of Or- 
mut; and that by his Izpradence, rather than 
by any Malice. Some time before the laſt Com- 
motions in Naples, the Marquis of Achaia and 
of Monti, Neapolitan Nobletnen, (having con- 
federated with —_— ws pi on 75 vali- 
ty, to caſt off the Yoke © þ Govern- 
—5 made uſe of a Theatin Wed hy An- 
drew Paulucci, whom they ſent ſeveral times 
to Prince Thomas of Savoy, and to Cardinal 
Mazarme; but — prov'd — * — bo 
carrying on his Intrigues, that upon the o- 
_—_ thereof the Superior of his Order caus'd 
him to be ſeiz'd, and ſhut up in a Convent at 
Ravenna. Some of the Confpirators however 
found means to get him out; butdiſtruſting his 
Conduct, they order'd him never to return to 
the gn any more; but to give an ac- 
count of his Negotiations, in purſuance of the 
Orders they ſhould ſend him, by the way of 
Letter. Cardinal Mazarine' caus d him to be 
advis'd to take care of himſelf, and to be more 
reſerv'd in his Diſcourſe concerying his Nego- 
tiation, and to decline thoſe Places where the 
Spaniards might take him by the Collar. But 
be neglected all this Counſel, and had the Fe- 
merity to go to Naples, during the few Days 
uiet the Town enjoy'd ' after the Death of 
Amiello. Here he was found diſguis'd in 
a Soldier's Habit, ſeiz'd, guarded to the Caſtle, 
put upon the Rack, and cxecuted. The Mar- 
quis of Monti ſuffer'd likewiſe: but the Mar- 
uis of Achaia found the Means to fave him- 
If in the Iſland of Corfos, and from thence 
retir'd to Venice. The diſcontented Neapoli- 
tant carry'd on their Intrigues with the Mini- 
ſters who reſided on the part of France at Rome, 
by the means of a Facobi» Monk, whoſe Name 
was Father Capece, who was not more valua- 


— — Py = 


* 


to break off all 


on of thoſe Princes that nog them. 
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ble than Paulucci, becauſe he betray d the King; 
8 _—_ as well as the ener, 
Year 1548 the Po . recalſd from 
the Em = Court, "Card, „ 'who 
had been e there, ſent thither in the Qua- 
lity of Nuncio, the Biſhop of Fs, who was 
of the Order of St. Dominick, The French Em- 
bafſador , - who pretended that the Po ought 
8 ndence with Charks, 
ain'd thereof; but the Pope caus'd him 
to be told, that in ſending a Monk to the Em- 
peror, be had done according to the Cuſtom, in 
reference to thoſe that are in their laſt Agony, 


to whom a Religious is ſent to re them for 
Death: ſignifying 1 that he ſent this 
Miniſter to/the Emperor for no other ſs, 


but to let him underſtgnd , that their F — 
ſhip, which was in a languiſhing State, would 
ſoon erpirmſſe.. . 
Formerly, while Superſtition and 1 


2 the Religious were reſpected; but the 


it, and demure Mien, have ſince loſt 
_ Inftuence, D will de no lon- 
ger deceiv'd thereby: on the con it is not 
without ſeruple, they are at — tr 
with; and there is a continual Diſtruſt of their 
equivocal Meanings, as well as of the Intenti- 


adors, becauſe 


dicule: 'B 


lick Minifters, * 
theleſs enjty the Protedtion of the Law of Nati- 
ons :| a3 on the other fide, they cannot be too 
ſeverely -puniſh'd if they abuſe their Habit and 
Pro +, to contrive 'Treaſons and Aſſafſi- 
nations; with which one might fill up ſeveral 
Volumes. Father Foſeph, who ed Leos 
Bralsrd to conclude the Treaty of Runen, 
had no Character. 
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ü 07 Legates. 


would be wanting { ye- 
Eſſential to this Treatiſe, if in - 
ing of Embaſſadors I did not beſtow a 
Chapter alſo on Legates, There are two ſorts 
of *em. The one fort are Governors of Pro- 
vinces or Towns, as of Avignon, b 
biue, Bologna, &c. and may be created by the 
Pope's Brief, as well as in the Conſiftory : 


p 


paſs'd t 


, unleſs they ave Travelling theeue! | 
the Eccleſiaſtical Territories: and accordingly 
did no more than ſend her ſome 
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remony out of the Gates of the Town, with 
their-Families, Silver Maces and Cloak-bags, 


in the ſame manner as the Cavalcade is per- 


form'd for a Cardinal who is going to receive 
the Hat from the Pope's hands. This done, 
the Legate may return to Town Incognito; but 
then he muſt neither appear any more in pub- 
lick, nor receive any publick Viſits. When 
he leaves the Town in good earneſt, he can- 
not cauſe-the Croſs: to be carry'd before him, 
*till he is got forty Miles diſtant from the Town 
of Rome, becauſe he does not till then ſnew 
the marks of his Legation, nor begin to execute 
the Functions thereof. At his Return they 
make him an Entry: The Cardinals fend to 


meet him, and pay him their Viſit in Ceremony. 


Theſe Legates make Apoſtolical Protonotaries, 
Knights, and DoQors. in all Faculties. They 
alſo legitimate Baſtards, and have ſeveral other 
Fowers, which not being very conſiſtent with 


the Liberties of the Gallican Church, Legates 


are not-receiv'd in France, till their Balli have 
been examin'd and regiſter'd in the Parliament 


of Paris, by virtue of a Letter that the King | 


joyns to them, to order it to confirm and ra- 
tifie the Bulls; which is not done but with the 
tollowing Modifications ; which plainly ſhew 
the Power Legates have in other Kingdoms. 
That the Legate cannot, by virtue of his 

t Bulli, exerciſe any Juriſdictiction within 
the Kingdom, not even with the conſent of 
the Parties; nor over thoſe, who as being 
«© immediately Subjects of the See of Rome, 
e are exempt from the ordinary Juſtice * But 
© he ſhall be oblig'd to give them Judges on 
© the place, who ſhall dike cognizance of the 
„ matter, and regulate it. That the Lezzers 
© of Legitimation, which he ſhall grant to Ba- 
« ſtards, ſhall no farther be valid to them than 
© to make 'em capable of being admitted into 
Orders, and that without prejudice to thoſe 
© Chapters and Colleges that do not receive 
« Baſtards; and theſe Legitimates ſhall have no 
part in Succeſſions, nor be admitted into 
“% Civil Offices. That the Legate ſhall not 
* Incorporate Benefices, but only nominate 
Judges according to the decrees of the Coun- 
&« cil of Conſtance. That he ſhall not diſpenſe 
with the Years that are to be employ'd in 
Study by thoſe, who by reaſon of their Qua- 
lity may be nominated to Benefices. That 
he ſhall not clog Benefices nor Prebends 
with Penſions, not even with the conſent of 
thoſe that poſſeſs them, unleſs it be for the 
profit of him that reſigns em, or elſe to 
prevent Law Suits; and that he ſhall not 
ſuffer thoſe that reſign 'em, to reſerve to 
themſelyes.the whole Revenue, under the 
pretext of a Penſion. That he ſhall not ſuf - 
fer thoſe that poſſeſs Benefices, to alienate 
the Lands or Rents thereof, under any Ti- 
tle or any pretext whatſoever, even tho” 
ſuch Benefices. ſnould not be depending on 
any Juriſdiction of the Kingdom, and ſhould 
* be immediately 77 Bay to the Pope; in 
* which Caſe he ſhall be oblig'd to nominate 
Judges within the Kingdom, who ſhall pro- 
vide therein according to reaſon. That he 
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hall not give Abbies either of Men or Women 


in Commendam, without the King's nomi- 


nation, who has a right thereto, by virtue 
« of theCon 


cordance or Agreement made with 
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Pope Leo X. and that he ſhall not diſpoſe - 
of vacant Benefices,' to the prejudice of the 
Indulto granted by the King to the Counſel- 
“ lors of Parliament. That he ſhall not ex- 
erciſe any Juriſdiction between the King's 
“Subjects, in the caſes of Infidelity, Uſury, 
or Divorce, concerning the reititution of 
* the Portion, or for Goods unjuſtly acquir'd 
„ by unlawful Contracts. That he ſhall not 
take cognizance of the Crime of Hereſy, 
« when the publick Tranquillity ſhall be con- 
„ cern'd therein, and that the matter of Fact 
* only is the thing in queſtion, decauſe the 
fame belongs only to the King's Judges; and 
that in ſuch caſe, he ſhall not prelume to 
abſolve the King's Subjects, except it be with 
© reference to their Conſcience, and the Ca- 
„ nonical Penance. That he ſhall not grant 
« diſpenſations to thoſe that have Benetices, 
or are Religious, to make Wills to the pre- 
« zudice.of the ordinary Cuſtoms of the King- 
+, dom, of the King's Edicts, and of the Arreſts 
of Parliament. That he ſhall not be able to 
give diſpenſations to the prejudice of the lau- 
dableCuſtoms and Privileges of Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, nor contrary to the 
«+ Privileges granted to the Kings by Popes. 
That he ſhall not grant to the ſame Perſon 
a plurality of Benefices in the ſame Church, 
nor give to Executors of Teſtaments along- 
er time than what is regulated by the Laws. 
That he ſhall not convert Pious Legacies to 
other uſes, contrary to the I'cltator's Inten- 
„tion, unleſs where the Will of the deceaſed 
cannot be fulfill'd ; and provided that the 
**- ſame de employ'd to uſes conformable to 
his mind. That he ſhall a& nothing againſt 
the Rule De Veriſimili notitia, & publicandis 
** refignationibus. - That be ſhall not compound 
„for any profits receiv'd by: thoſe who have 
© got poſſeſſion of  Benefices without a 
jzuſt Title, nor ſhall acquit them of 'em, 
* becauſe they ought to be reſtor'd to the 
* Churches to whom of right they belong. 
© That he ſhall not iſſue out any Ordinances ; 
„that in the collation of Benefices, regard 
, ſhall only be had to his Letters, without 
© producing the Procurations, by virtue of 
* which the Benefices ſhall have been reſign'd. 
*. That in his Letters he ſhall not make ule of 
„the Clauſe anreſerri, nor of any the like 
© Clanfes, to the prejudice of the Right which 
is due to another. That he ſhall not order 
** Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes to be brought before 
© himlelf, nor take cognizance thereof, to 
the N of the Cap. de Cauſis, nor 
* ſhall ule Sequeſtration. (This Chapter de 
„ Cauſis, in the Agreements, ſays, that the Po 
** ſhall nat commit the Cauſes of France, 
are reſerv'd to bim, in partibus, that is to ſa 
* to French Prelates.) That he ſhall not take 
©* cognizance of thoſe Crimes that are not 
**, purely Eccleſiaſlical, tho? they - ſhould be 
* mix'd, if committed againſt the Laity; but 
* only of ſuch as are commited againſt the 
* Clergy, and even in Crimes merely Eccle- 


© ſiaſtical. He ſhall not condemn the Laity 
| © to pecuniary amerciaments, but the Eccle- 


i 


« fiaſticks only, and this purſuant to the Ca- 
* nons, and provided, that it be without pre- 
* judice to the Decrees of Councils inſerted 
in the Canon Law, That he ſhall not iſſue 
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« gut Letters of Reſtitution, or Reſciſion of 
« Contracts. That he ſhall not take cogni- 
« ,anceof Actions real, whoſe Contracts ſhall 
« have been paſs'd between Lay Perſons, or 
« elſe between Eccleſiaſticks, before Notary's 
« Royal. That he ſhall not rehabilitate Lay- 
« Perſons branded with Infamy, but only Ec- 
« cleſiaſticks, with reſpe& to their Eunction 
« and Orders. That he ſhall not ſuffer thoſe 
„ who have reſign'd their Benefices, to yield 
« up to others the Penſions they had reſerv'd 
&« to themſelves. That thediſpoſition of thoſe 
« Benefices, of which the Legate has the col- 
« lation, ſhall ceaſe as ſoon as he ſhall be gone 
« out of the Kingdom; and that before he 
&« ſhall depart from thence, he ſhall there leave 
« the Ads of his Legation. In fine, he ſhall do 
© nothing that can prejudice the holy Canons ; 
e the Agreements made between the Kings 
and Popes, the Oecumenical Councils, the 
Rights and Privileges of the Gallican Church, 
the Univerſities, and other publick Schools; 
of which he ſhall give an Aſſurance under 
« his Hand. This is what the Cardinals 4 Am- 
boiſe, Gouffier, du Prat, Farneſe, Sadolet, Ca- 
raffa, of Ferrara, of St. George, Verallo, and 
and others have been oblig'd to promiſe. 

Cardinal Barberin, when he came in the 
Quality of Legate into France, in the Year 1625, 
had ſent his Bulls to the Nuncio Spada, to 
have the King's Letters annex'd to em, and 
to procure their being Regiſter'd. The Par- 
liament ordain'd, that they ſhould be Regiſter'd 

With the Modifications, which ſhould be ex- 
preſs'd in an Att it would cauſe to be prepar'd 
for that purpoſe. But upon the Nuncio's com- 
plaining thereof, the King order'd the Parlia- 
ment to Regiſter the Bulls in the ſame man- 
ner that thoſe of Cardinal de Medicis had been 
in the Reign of Hexry IV. The Parliament 
obey'd; but for as much as the Pope's Offi- 
cers had forgottento inſert the Titleof King of 
Navarr, the Parliament rais'd freſh difficulties, 
and refus'd to Regiſter the Bulls, unleſs the 
Nuncio procur'd others, or at leaſt a Brief, 
that ſhould rectify the omiſſion ; and that both 
he and the Legate, oblig'd themſelves in Wri- 
ing to comply herewith in a certain time. 
The Nuncio would do nothing in it, and by 
his Importunities, he obtain'd other coercive 
Letters, that oblig'd the Parliament to proceed 
in their enregiſtring. But it was ordain'd at 
_ 2 Pr —_— u 

the fold thereof, Re i/h'd and Repiſter'd 
on the Conditions expreſs d — Tae and 
that at the Audience, where the Powers were 
to be publiſh'd, it ſhould be declar'd Vi Voce, 
that it was without the approbation of the 
Council of Trent, and that the Bulls ſhould 
not be reſtor'd to the Legate, till he brought a 
Brief that ſhould ſupply this omiſſion of the 
Kingdom of Navarre. But the Pope choſe 
rather.to ſend other Bulls. 

The ſame Cardinal Barberin leaving the 
On — * and not without 
ome incivility, took along with him the Re- 
gilter and Seal of his — which he was 
oblig'd to leave with the Parliament. The 
Attoruey General being inform'd thereof, the 
Court order'd the King's Att of the Pre- 


27 — of Lyons to get both the one 


other from the Datary ; and this Sub- 


— 


altern Officer taking along with him the Lieu- 
tenant General of the ſame Preſidial, and be- 
ing attended with about forty Purſevants, went 
to the Lodgings of the ander Datary, who 
would fain have excus'd himſelf on account of 
the abſence of his Maſter ; but he was how- 
ever oblig'd to promiſe in writing, that he 
would reſtore both the one and the other the 
next day following. The Datary Pamfilio, 
who has been ſince Pope, under the Name of 
Innocent X. told M. de Chaumont, who by the 
King's Order had attended the Legate to ſerve 
him, ever ſince he enter'd Fraxce, that the vio- 
lence that had been offer'd to the Legaze was 
— : ſince at Rome no Officer dares ap- 
om the Palace of the French Embaſſador. 
he thing was excus'd to the Legate, and the 
Licutenant General with the King's Attorney 
had orders to come to Court, and there give 
an account of their Action, which was in rea- 
lity a little irregalar. This was all that was 
done to ſatisſie the Legate, who ſent the Seal 
and the Regiſter of his Legation, by an expreſs 
to the Nuncio, and He reſtor'd them to the 
Parliament. | | 
Whatever Regard Princes have for the 
See of Rome, and whatever benefit they find 
in the Pope's friendſhip, they will not ſuf- 
fer it to prejudice the rights of their Sove- 
121ignty, nor the intereſt of their Crown. As 
ſoon as Pope Paal III. was inform'd of the 
death of ard VI. King of Exgland, he no- 
minated Cardinal Pool to the Legation of that 
Kingdom. However, not thinking it proper 
to _— the Authority of the See of Rome 
till affairs were a little ſettled ; He follow'd 
the advice of Queen Mary, who counſel'd him 
not to be too haſty, becauſe the buſineſs of 
Religion could not be regulated but by the 
Parliament, which ſhould be call'd together 
after her Coronation. Wherefore the Pope 
giving another pretext to the Legation, ſent 
the Cardinal forward, with orders to labour a 
Peace between the Emperor Charles V. and 
Henry II. King of France, till he had a conve- 
nient paſſage. The Pope acquainted the two 
Princes therewith, and his intention was ap- 
prov'd of in France; but the Biſhop of Arras 
told the Abbot (whom the Cardinal had ſent 
to Bruxelles, to give the Emperor advice of his 
Journey) that he was ſurpriz'd at the Pope's 
__ ing, who ought to have inform'd the 
mperor thereof, before the Legat ſet out: 
That he did not ſee what could be hop'd for 
from the offices of one ſingle Miniſter, ſince 
the two Legates the Pope had juſt recall'd, 
had not been able to effe& any thing: That 
this was but a Cloak to cover the Legatios of 
Exgland with, of which the Queen had ſo much 
the more reaſon to complain, as this Commiſſion 
was of the laſt prejudice to her State and In- 
tereſt ; That he knew ſhe had not kept it hid 
from the Legare himſelf: Which was a truth; 
but that did not hinder the Cardinal from con- 
tinuing his Journey as far as the Countrey of 
— — had receiv'd the Duke's 
Paſsport, for which he waited ſome time at 
Dillmguen. The Emperor being uainted 
here with, ſent the Legae word by Dow obu de 
Mendoza, that for very important and weighty 
Reaſons which he had commynicated to the 
Pope, — his 
Journey 
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Journey to Bruſſels ; ſo that he would do 
well to ſtay in the place where he actually was, 
or elſe in ſome other Town that lay in his 
way. Healſo added to what the Biſhop of 
Arras had ſaid to his Abbot ; that fince the 
Pope ſent but one Legate, the Emperor could 
not approve of the otiations inning 
where he was ; becauſe if it had not the Suc- 
ceſs the Pope promis'd himſelf from it, the 
Emperor might be thought to be the obſtacle 
that hinder'd it. He alſo ſpoke to him con- 
cerning the Marriage, as of an Affair that was 
to be concluded previouſly to all others, and 
that with a ſtranger, in order to avoid the e- 
mulation of the Engliſh Noblemen. The Le- 
gate did not diſcover his ſentiments on that 
fubje&; but he could not forbear making it 
known, that the oppoſition which was made 
to his Journey, affected him very ſenſibly. 
He ſaid the Emperor thereby affronted the 
Holy See: That having orders to purſue his 
Journey, he did not ſee how any other Prince 
could br his ſo doing: That the Empe- 
ror would do well to ſpeak plainly, and ſay 
it was not the Legation, but the Perſon of the 
Legate he did not like. Mendoza endeavour'd 
to cure him of this opinion, and to perſuade 
him to purſue his Journey as far as Liege, 
where he might reſide 'till he receiv'd 
Pope's farther orders. The Legate thinking it 
more reputable for him to remain in Ger X 
than to reſide in a Town ſo near the Court, 
where they would not receive him; And ta- 
king into conſideration, that at Liege he ſhould 
no longer have it in his power to make choice 
of his way to paſs to Exgland, choſe rather to 
3 to Dillinguen, where he receiv'd or- 
s from the Pope, not to ſtir from thence 
*till the Emperor let him know what he in- 
tended to do. The Legate had ſem another 
Abbot into France, where he found very fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions: But the ſame Abbot in 
making a report of his Journey, told the Le- 
ate, that as he came back — Bruſſels, 
had very well underſtood that the Emperor 
would not be well pleas'd the Legate ſhould 
go firſt to Frauce before he had ſeen him; be- 
cauſe it was 1 he would from thence 
paſs into Eng! + The Letters the Legare 
wrote to the Pope, to the Emperor, and even 
to Queen Mary, had no effect, till Peter Soto, 
who had been Confeſſor to Charles, took a 
turn to Braſſels, and obtain'd leave for the 
Legat to continue his Journey; but this was 
not till after a certainty of the concluſion of 
Philip's Marriage, the or's Son, with the 
ueen of Eng The Emperor ſent the 
ke of 3 a good into G to 
meet him, conduct him to Braſſeli, where 
eat honours were done him. However the 
iſſatisfation this Marriage occafion'd' to a 
great many in 7 had caus'd ſome Pro- 
vinces to riſe; and the Legate, who could not 
et thither, went to Fraxce, tho? with ſo little 
cceſs, that at his return the Emperor did not 
T hat he might very 


well 


him of the 2 _ 
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inal's Voy- 


ſty's participation: And as for the third point, 
that mg! ox 


from the King and 


age to Exgland, and indeed it was not without 
cauſe. He was perſuaded that the Lega 
would enter into the ſentiments of almoſt all 
the Exgliſb, who had generally an averſion to 
the Marriage, becauſe they look'd upon it as 
the beginning of a foreign Domination. The 
Queen her ſelf had ask d Commendon, when 
ſhe ſaw him, ſoon after the death of Edward, 
whether the Pope would make any difficulty 
to grant the Cardinal a diſpenſation that he 
might Marry. He had amongſt his Attendance 
ſome Relations, who, _ gl:fp, ſpoke free- 
ly of this Alliance; and it was obſerv'd that 
he himſelf did not explain himſelf very clearly 
when he was talk'd to about it. And even 
after the concluſion and conſummation of the 
Marriage, he was not ſuffer'd to paſs into Ex- 
land, till he had ſatisfy'd Philip concerning 
ome difficulties he caus'd to be propos'd to 
him. He firſt made him be ask'd whether he 
was willing to come into the Kingdom with- 
out the marks of his Legation; Whether he 
pretended to make uſe of the power of his Le- 
gation as he thought fit himſelf, or elſe in con- 
cert with Philip and the Queen; and he ſignity'd 
to him, that it was neceſſary he ſhould obtain a 
more ample power than what he had : That 
it was not ſufficient to reconcile the infirm, 
and to diſpenſe with the marry'd Prieſts, upon 
condition they ſerv'd no longer at the Altar, 
and did not enjoy their Benefices; as alſo with 
the abſtinence from certain Meats on prohibi- 
ted days, and other things of the like nature: 
That the power the Legate had to tranſact and 
determine concerning the Eccleſiaſtical Reve- 
nues was uſeleſs, becauſe that made People 
believe he deſign'd to ere& a Tribunal, and to 
proceed againſt the Uſurpers in a judicial man- 
ner; whereas it was neceſſary he ſhould alſo 
have the power to yield 'em up, and leave 
them to thoſe who poſleſ#d em: That in 
caſe the Legate had any hopes of obtaining 
this Power from the Pope, he might come 
forthwith; but if he was doubtful in the mat- 
ter, he would do well to ſtay at els *till 
he had procur'd it. The Legate made anſwer, 
that he could not have thought ſo many diffi- 
culties would have been rais'd concerning the 
Ceremonies of his Reception, after having 
made him wait ſo long. That he ſuſtain'd three 
Characters, that of his own Perſon, that of Em- 
baſſador from the Pope, and that of Legate from 
the Apoſtolick See. And notwithſtanding he 
might juſtly pretend to the honours which are 
due to the laſt, yet he was willing to be con- 
tented with thoſe which could not be refus'd 
to the ſecond, fince the Pope had order'd him 
to paſs over all thoſe Conſiderations, and to 
have nothing elſe in view, but the Salvation 
of thoſe People : That his intention had al- 
ways been to do nothing without their Maje- 


a particular Bull, by which the 
Pope permitted him to do whatever he ſhould 
judge neceſſary for the Salvation of ſo many 
ſtraying Souls; and that he did not doube but 
the Pope would ratifie whatever he did, and 
even grant him a larger — if he ask d it 
of him. The Deputy whom Philip ſent, ha- 
_ fi — is to the Legate that he was ſatiſ- 
ty'd with t 


Anſwer, told him he had orders 
Queen to offer him the 
Archbiſhop- 
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r of Canterbury, with the Pri- 
— of England. But the Cardinal reply'd; 
That being the Pope's Miniſter, be conld 2 
nothing without Orders from his Flolineſi: 
ſides, that it was far from his thoughts to 
talk of his own particular Intereſt, till that of 
the publick. was regulated. After this Confe- 
rence, he reſolv'd to paſs into England under 
the Conduct of my Lord Haſtings Maſter of 
the Horſe, and of William Paget, whom the 
een had ſent to meet him as far as. Braſ- 
ſels. The Biſhop of Ely and Viſcount Moun- 
zague receiv'd him at his Landing at Dover ; 
the Biſhop of Durbam and the Earl of Sbrop- 
ſpire complemented him at Graveſend, and 
- brought him to London. He did not till he 
came to Graveſend ſet up the Croſs in the fore- 
t of his Barge as a token of his Legatrow. 
e King who was at dinner when he was in- 
form'd of the Legate's being arriv'd, got up 
from the Table, and went to receive him at 
the Tower-Key, and the Queen receiv'd him at 
the top of the Stair-caſe. He went firſt to pay 
his reſpects to the King, who receiv'd him 
without his Chamber door, and the next day 
the King viſited him. 

In the Year 1537. the ſame Cardinal Pool 
had been ſent by the Pope into Fraxce, to la- 
bour a Peace between the Emperor and the 
King. He was very honourably receiv'd in 
all the Towns through which he . But 
when he came to Paris, a Meſſenger came 
2 8 — —— — 127 at 

es. Ee was jo far jrom * 
ing the Legate to — 2 Court, that he 1 not 
intend he ſhould make any ſtay within the King- 
dom. 87 — 8 _ out of — to 
H ing of Exgiand, who was at great 
— — Pope, and was perſuaded 
that he made uſe of the Cardinal to ſtir up his 
Subjects to an Inſurrection. Wherefore he 

e prefling Inſtances to Francis the firſt, 
that he would ſend him to him a Priſoner; 
but finding that Prince was not capable of do- 
ing an action ſo baſe, and againſt the Law of 

ations ; he ſet a price upon the Cardinals Head, 
and promis'd fifty thouſand Crowns to the Perſon 
who ſhould bring it him. Whichoblig'd the 
Pope to call him back to Rome, and to give 
When the Cardinal of f a. 

en the i errara, 

4 Eſte arriv'd in France, in the Reign of Charles 
IX. the Chancellor of the Hoſpital refus'd to 
Seal his Letters D'attache, which the King 
uſually annexes to the Pope's Bulls, to recom- 
mend the Regiſtring of them in Parliament; 

and did not Seal 'em but with this addition, 
That be did it by the King's expreſs Commands, 
and againſt bis own Opimon. And this it ſelf 
was not done till the Cardinal had made great 
ſubmiſſions, and had promis'd that be would 


— * E it 2 * be no longer allow'd 
to e enefices, mor to grant 
Diſdevſations ſt the Can 
liament oor, 47 whe R ler. 
About three hundred Years viz. in 
the Year 1239. Otto Cardinal of St. Nicholas 
8 . ulliamo, _ — made ſome 
propos d to into Scat 
r as he — 
4 


* 


in Exgland. But Alexander King of Scotland 
having advice thereof, went and met him on 
the frontiers, and told him, That till then; no 
Legate had ever been ſcen in his Kingdom, and 
that it could make a ſhift without em for the 
time to come, becauſe all the Churches were in 
a very good Condition. Yet nevertheleſz,after 
great conteſtations, the King ſuffer'd him to 
enter Scotland, on condition T hat it ſhonld be 
no prejudice to his Crown, and that it not 
ſerve for a precedent, which be ſhonld promiſe in 
writing before he left the ſame, The Cardinal 
perceiving he ſhould not find his reckoning 
there, did hot penetrate far into it, made-no 
long ſtay th nor did he ſee the King any 
more, who did not matter him. | 
When Cardinal Carsffs Nephew and 
of Pope Paul IV. arriv'd at Braſſelt the 196 
of December 1558. Philip King of Spain re. 
ceiv'd him at the City Gate, and plac'd him on 
his right hand. Some time after, the King has 
ving invited him to affiſt at the Ceremonies of 
the Feſtival of the Kings, went in Perſon to 
his Lodgings, conduQed him to Maſs, and 
afterwards made him Dine with him ; which 
is a thing the Kings of Spain never do. He 
alſo order'd Turnaments and other diverſions 
at Braſſelt out of reſpect to him; but he gave 
him ſo little ſatisfaction in reference to the 
affairs he had to negotiate, that the Legaze to 
ſhew his diſcontent, retir'd into a Conyent at 
a good diſtance from the Court, with an in- 
tention to return to Rome. Philip fearing leſt 
this troubleſome and violent Spirit ſhould cre- 
ate him new 2 ſent for him back, maki 
him hope he would give the Pope better faul 
faction by the Miniſters he had at Napier, and 
other places in Htaly, who were better ac- 
quainted with the attairs of thoſe 8, than 
thoſe he had with him at Braſſelt. Hav 
given him this conſolation, he ſent him b! 
to the Pope, who was not well pleas'd with 
his Nephew, no more than with Philip. Phi- 
p and Charles his Father had inherited that 
m Ferdinand the Catholick, who was the 
Prince of the World that knew beſt how to 
make Religion ſubſervient to his Intereſt. In 
the — Chapter I ſaid a word or two 
concerning the I»fidelity of Ferdinand; in this I 
ſhall do the ſame, with reference to his Hypo- 
eriſie. The Remarker of Bruſſels can't en- 
dure the Memoirs ſhould ſay he had more De- 
votion than Conſcience, and endeavours to 
juſtifie him by the Teſtimony of Father le 
Moine, that is to ſay, of the: Author of the Trea» 
tiſe of eafie Devotion, This Father, to flatter 
bigotry, eſtabliſhes in that Book & ſort of Piety 
more conformable to the Rules of the Alco- 


which, if you believe him, is not inconfi 
with orie; and that one may be av 
good Cl ciſtian, 


the exerciſe of a Juriſdiction which the Pope 
to be his Right. Ferdinand having 
advice thereof, order d Dow Jabs of Arre- 


, Co Rib and i Naples, 
his Neon, 224 G fr — 
, 


#p preſently ; not us the Po 
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Miniſter, ſaid he, but as the Officer of the im- 
mediate Lord of the Fief; and adding theſe 
expreſs words, Ellos al Papa, y vos a la Capa. 
i.e. Others to the Pope, and you to the Cloak. 
Is it not a very fine diſtinction, full of Devo- 
tion, and altogether Catholick ? Ferdinand va- 
lu'd himſelf for his Infidelities, which the Au- 
thor; whom I before mention'd, ſometimes 
calls ſubtilties, and ſometimes Zorreriat, which 
in good Engliſh ſignifies malice in grain, Trea- 
ſons, and actions unworthy of a Prince, and 
a Man of honour. 

I ſhall not ſay any thing of the uſage Cle- 
ment VII, and Paul IV. receiv'd from Charles 
V. and from Philip his Son, for fear of devi- 
. too much from the matter I am upon; 
but I think I ought not to omit obſerving how 
Charles behav'd himſelf towards Cardinal de 
Medicis, Nephew of the ſaid Pope Clement. 
Soliman Emperor of the Turks, had invaded 
Germany, and _—_ there was no likelihood 
of making great Conqueſts, ſoon retir'd. 
Charles on his ſide, having in his thoughts to 
take a Journey into Spain, and being willing 
to leave ſome Italian Regiments with Ferdi- 
nand his Brother, that he might make uſe of 
them in Hungary, gave them a foreign Leader, 
who was ſo ungrateful to them, that they tore 
their Colours to pieces, and disbanded them- 
ſelves abſolutely. It was Peter Mary Roſſi an 
Italian, and Camp-Maſter, that had contribu- 
dte moſt to the diſorder. But Cardinal de Me- 


dicit who was with the Emperor in the quality 


of Legate, protected Roſſi, and drew upon 
himſelf by that means a very foul diſgrace. 
The Emperor had himſelf regulated his Stages, 
and the order of the march, according to 
which he was to ſet out firſt with the Van- 
Guard, and the Legate was to follow him two 
days after for the greater conveniency of Lodg- 
ings. This reſolution had been taken at a 
Council of War, and was communicated to 
the Legate, who being egg'd on by youthful 
levity, did not ſtick to ſet out firſt, and go 
before, taking Roſſi along with him, and ſo 
furniſh'd the Emperor with an —— of 
ſhewing him his reſentment. They were both 
arreſted; and notwithſtanding the Legate was 
ſet at liberty at the end of five days, and that 
Charles excus'd the proceeding at Rome, the 
Pope was ſo ſenſibly touch'd therewith, that 
he could not forbear ſhewing it by his tears. 
All the other Princes have very little con- 
ſideration for Legates, when they are not well 
leas'd with thoſe that ſend em. Pope Fulins 
IT. having made a great many Cardinals at 
the nomination of Charles V. and having 
moreover ſpoke in the Conſiſtory with little 
reſpect of II. King of France, this laſt 
oblig'd Cardinal Verallo, the Pope's Legate, to 
depart the Kingdom, and recall'd M. de Termes 
who was his Miniſter at Rome. Lewis XI. us'd 
Cardinal Beſſarion very ill; and the * 
did not do over-well by Cardinal de Viſco. 
Queen Mary of Exgland would not admit Petey 
her Confeſſer to accept the Bulls of his Lega- 
tion. She caus'd the Perſon to be arreſted at 
Calais, and ſuffer'd his Boxes to be open'd, 
and P to be ſeiz'd, who was bringing 
Petey his Bulls, by virtue of which he was to 
ſucceed Cardinal Pool in his Legation. 
Charles Paſchal ſays in his Treatiſe of the 
Embaſſador, that except the King of Fraxce, 


all the other Kings go out to meet the —_ 
at his Entry. It is true there are ſeveral Ex- 
amples thereof in the Hiſtories of England and 
Spain. In the Year 1237, —_ III. King of 
lan# went to meet the Cardinal de St. Na 
cholas (whom I above mention'd) as far as 
the place where he Landed, and made great 
ſubmiſſion to him ; but then it was e. the 
Opinion of the major part of the Noblemen 
of his Kingdom. In the Year 1473 Radrigaer 
Borgia, Cardinal of Valencia, and ſince Pope, 
under the Name of Alexander VI. being Legate 
from Sixtus IV. and making his publick Entry 
at Madrid, had not only the Canopy given him, 
but the King im Perſon went out to meet bim, 
and completed the Honour, by placing him onhis 
right hand. Philip Il. went to meet the Car- 
—— Pool and Caraffa; but it _ EG. 
out ſome oppoſition on the part of the Exgliſb, 
who judg'd he did too much. Philip IV. went 
out to meet Cardinal Barberin in the Year 
1626. tho? at the ſame time he us'd him after 
ſo diſobliging a manner, that the Court of 
Rome has no reaſon to be proud of it. This 
King coming up to the Legate hard 
Gate through which he was to make his Entry, 
gave him a ſlender Salutation with his Hat, 
and ſpeaking to him in the ſecond Perſon, which 
is never done in Spain, but to Perſons to whom 
no Honour is ſhewn at all, he as'd him what 
Condition he had left his Unkle, and how the Le- 
gate had his Health ; and having told him he was 
welcome, he plac'd him on his left hand, and 
conducted him to St. Mary's Church Door, where 
he left him. The Commander de Ricla had 
receiv'd the Legate at Barcelona, where he 
landed. The Count d'Ognate went to meet 
him as far as the Frontiers of Caſtile. The 
Cardinal Infanta ſent a Gentleman of his Cham- 
ber to viſit him at Barajas, and as ſoon as he 
arriv'd at St. Hierom's of the Eſcurial, the Ki 
made him be Complemented by the Dukes of 
Seſſe and of Albuquerque, and by the Marquis 
de Liche. But when the Honours were to be 
regulated, which he defir'd ſhould be done 
him, they were abſolutely refus'd. He pre- 
tended to have the Canopy at his Entry, and 
that the Princes of Spain ſhould pay him the 
firſt Viſit; but he obtain'd neither the one nor 
the other, becauſe the Princes would have the 
place of Honour in his own Houſe, and that he 
ſhould treat them with the Title of Highneſs, 
while they only beſtow'd on him that of maſt 
Illuſtrious Lordſhip. He maintain'd that they 
could not retuſe him the Canopy, by reaſon 


they had 3 it to the Prince of Wales when 
he made his Entry at Madrid. To which an- 
ſwer was made, That it a 'd by the Ar- 


chives, that heretofore the ſame Honour had 
been done to a Prince of Caſtile at London : 
That the Example of the Prince of Wales could 
not ſerve for his purpoſe, becauſe that by the 
ſame Reaſon he might pretend to all the other 
Honours that were done to the Prince by 4 
formal Reſolution of Council, which ordain'd 
amongſt other _ that he ſhould take the 
upper hand of the King in all their Meetings: 
hat he ſhould make Fs Entry in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame Ceremonies that 
are paid the King on the day of his Corona- 
tion: That he d have one of the beſt 
Apartments in the Palace: That a hundred 
| Yeomen 


P 


Veomen of the Guard ſhould one at- 


. 
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tend his Perſon : That the Council 
2 his Orders as they did the King's: 
the 


the Declaration which had been publiſh'd againſt 


exceſſes in Apparel ſhould. be revok d. The 
Honours that are done to Sovereigns, and to 


reſumptive Heirs of Crowns, ought not to 
uſed as Precedents, nor communicated to Re- 
preſenratives, what Quality or Character ſoever 
they may have. I ſhall give here one more 
Example. The 25h of November, 1624, the 
Arch-Dake Charles arriv'd at Madrid; the Aa- 
mirante of Caſtile went to meet him two days 
Journey off with a very fine Corzege of Noble- 
men ; the two Princes, the King's Brothers, 
Don Carlos and the Cardinal went into the 
fields to meet him; and the King himſelf went 
out of Town, to receive him at two hundred 
es diſtance from the Gate. Healighted, em- 
rac'd the Arch-Dake, and plac'd him in the 
Coach next himſelf forward, while the two 
Princes ſate backward next the Horſes: : The 
Duke of Neabourg, and the Earl Duke fate in 
one of the Boots, and the Admirante with the 
Emperor's Embaſlador in the other, the for- 
mer taking the place of Honour of the latter, 
Which is worth obſervation. 

The Spaniards do not give the Canopy to 
Legates. Francis Cardinal of Diarigſtein, no- 
minated Legate, to go and Complement on the 
part of Clement VIII, the Arch-Duke Albert, 
and the Infanta his Wife, who were paſſing 


through Lraly, in order to go to the Lows | 


Countries, made preſſing Inſtances to have the 
Canop 


y when he ſhould. make his Entry at 


Milan. But the Conſtable of Caſtile, Governor 
of the Dutchy, (gays to him, that ſince the 
im 


King had forbid to give it to the Arch- 
Dukes, who were ſo dear and ſo nearly related 
to him, he could not grant to the Legaze what 
on Kin 8 to * Siſter. The Car 
ifly inſiſted upon it a long time, and yiel 
at faſt but to the firmneſs. and reſolution of 
the Conſtable, who oblig'd him to be contented 
with the Honour that the Arch-Duke and the 
Governor did him, to go and meet him, and 
take him between them to conduct him to th 
Ain B. he uſa ff | 
n France t e is quite different; the 
Ting does not oy SR ate, and in- 
tray, King Henry IV aprnyd to. Pops Ole 
trary, King notify d to 
ment VIII. 5 of el —— the 
Catdinal of Horence, that he would ſend the 
Prince of Cond? to teceiye him at his Entry, 
it not deing lawful for him to do him that 
Office in Perſon; and that notwithſtanding it 


was the ice of the Kings his P ors 
to the Laue in, the Lowvye, yet he 
would viſit the ore he enter'd into 


Paris. It is alſo but only -fince that King's 
Reign, that they are receiv'd and — 
oy rince of the Blood at their Entry. George 
dinal d' Ambeiſe Legate from the and 
firſt Miniſter to Lewss XII. made bis Racy 
into Paris the 16% of Febraery, 1501. 
s were hung with Tapeſtry ; nor 
was carried at ran the Sheriffs, and after- 
of the Co ies of Mer 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1 | and the Town-houſe and Chafteles in Bodies, 
Ou 

That 
riſoners ſhould be ſet at Liberty, and that 


and in their Habits of Ceremony: No men- 
tion is made there of the Duke of Exgonleſme, 
who was then the only Prince of the Blood, 
of the branch of ' Valois; nb more than at 
the Entry of Cardinal Saviazi, which was per- 
form'd on the 31 of Ofober 1526. Cardinal 
dx Prat, Archbiſhop of Sens, and Chancellor 
of France, made his the 29% of December 1 530. 
He was accompany'd by the Cardinals de Tour- 
von and de Graminont, and by ſome other Pre- 
lates. The Entry of Cardinal Farneſe was on 
the ac th of December, 1559; that of Cardinal 
Verallo on the 1 3h of December, 1 * and that 
of Cardinal Careffa on the 234 of June, 1 555 
all three without Princes of the Blood. I do 
not think neither that Lewit XI. ſent to meet 
Cardinal Beſſarion, whom we before ſpoke of. 
Henry IV. who was willing to oblige Pope 
Clement VII, and who was very well ſatisfy'd 
with the Legate Alexander de Medicis, made 
him a familiar Viſit before he got to Paris; 
and would have the Prince of Conde, who was 
very young, and had but lately chang'd his Re- 
—_ go and meet him as far as St. James's 
e. Cardinal Aldobrandin Nephew and Le- 
** of the ſame Pope, did not go ſo far as 
aris, becauſe the King was then at War with 
the Duke of Savoy; but when he arriv'd at 
Che ; where there was a French Garriſon 
time; he was receiv'd at the Gate of the 
Town by the Count we Sorfſows, and by the 
Montpenfier, who was # Prince of the 
Blood. © La Baiſſe Governor of the Place, did 
go and take his Orders 
from him, altho” that belong'd to the Princes 
of the Blood. The King approv'd of what 
La Buiſſe had done, notwithſtanding the Le- 
7 negotiation was not very acceptable to 
im. He did not viſit him; on the contrary, 
he ſtay'd for him at the Capucin's Conye 
where he gave him his firſt Audience; as we 
for the Reaſon I juſt mention'd, as becauſe 
the Court of Rome might have claim'd a Title 
upon the poſſeſſion. n Cardinal Barberin 
came into Fance, on the part of Cre VIII. 
in the Lear 1625, Cardinal Richeliew was for 
having the King Viſit the Legate; and in all 
likelihood he had prevail'd with him, if at that 
time he had had the Credit he has had fince. 
The King excus'd himſelf on his Indiſpoſition, 
and did the civility of a Letter,  reſery 
lagty- he perfornt's wills the, Tye win Ws 
I 'd while t gate was at 
— The Duke of Orleans the King's 
only Brother, receiv'd him at St. James's Gate 
through which all Legates make their Entry; 
but it was with a great deal of reluctancy, 
— ſt the grain to do that Honout 
to tative. The Duke of Orleans 
only Brother to Lewis XIV, would not accom- 
ny Cardinal Chigy Legate from Alexander 
VII. and upon his this Commiſſion 
was given to the Prince of Conde, and to the 
Duke of ; Son, Prilices of the 
Blood. So that for the time 222 Legazes 
muſt regulate their Pretenſions on the Examples 
of Henry IV XIV. The La. 
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Do. 


Lufant: in Spain, receiving him at the bottom of 
ol | re-conduQing him to his Coach. 

At the Entry that was made to Cardinal A/- 
dabrawain at 
which I think it neceſſary to take notice of. 
The Biſhops of Evrexx and of Bayonne had re- 
ſoly'd, to go and meet the Legate in their Pon- 
tifical Habits; but he gave em to u 
that in the Quality and Power he then was, he 
could not allow thoſe Prelates to appear be- 
fore him with the tokens of Jurisdiction and 
Epiſcopal Authority. The Biſhop's made an- 
ſwer, that perhaps that might be the practice 
of Legates on the other fide of the Mountains, 
but as they were in France (ſince Chambery was 
the King's Conqueſt) they pretended to make 
uſe of their Right, and of the Authority they 
held from God; that they : 
which the other — their Brethren might 
lay to their Charge. The King who would 
not offend the Legate, as well becauſe he was 
oblig'd to the Pope for his reconciliation to 
the See of Rome, and for the diſſolution of his 
Marriage, as by reaſon he had ſtill occaſion for 
bim in the Affair of Savoy, would not ſuffer 
the Biſhops to go to meet the Legate; ſo that 
they were contented with paying him private 
Vilits, in their uſual Habits. 

Fhere happen'd ſomething like this in the 
Legation of Cardinal Barberin; the Legate 
being arriv'd at Orleans, the Archbiſhop of 
Tours, and the Biſhops of Azxerre, of Niſimet, 
of Maleſais, and of Clermont came thither with 
a deſign to Complement him; but the 3 
would not ſuffer them to appear before him 
with their Rache and * Camail open and un- 
cover d; becauſe that according to the Cere- 
manial of Rowe, Biſhops ought not to appeat 

before the Legate with any marks of Juriſdi- 
Gion, The Biſhops on their fide maintain'd, 
that the Liberties, of the Gallican Church al- 
low'd them that Privilege; and finding they 
were not admitted, they went back without 
ſecing, him. Before he made his Entry into 
Paris, the Prelates who were there met, to a 
grear number, offer'd/ to make him a Viſit in 
r uſual Habits, — * and — 

to accompany him at his Entry with thei 

Rochets, and Camailt open; which the Legaze 
not. approving of, it was agreed, that at this 
Ceremony the Rocher and Camai ſnhould be 
cover'd with the Manteline or Chke, 
which they [ſhould take off when came 
to the Church of Niere Dame; after the 
ſame, manner as the Biſhops are us'd to do 
in the preſence of the King. After this ac+ 
commodation of the matter, the four Arch- 
biſhops, and the thirty two Biſhops vrho 
were in Paris, went to complement” the 
Legate, and accompany'd him 'in- this condi- 
tion at his Entry. Yet nevertheleſs ſome time 
_ after, when Legate would ſay Maſs in 
bis Pontificalibns, on our Lady's day in Ag, 
in the _=_ Chappel at blen, not one 
of the Prelites would aſſiſt at the Ceremony; 
becauſe fince his Entry he had ſcrupled to 
admit ſome Biſhops, who: would have viſited 
him with their Rochers and Camail uncover'd; 
and becauſe he ſaid they; ought not to have ta- 
ken off their little Cloak in the Church, tho? 
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ambery, there happen'd a paſſage 


ight do nothing 


However he in the main receiy'd Civi- 
lities. Before he made his Entry into Pars, 
he was 


'd at Chantelon, whither the King 
wrote to him, that his indiſpoſition hinder'd him 
from viſiting him, as he otherwiſe would have 
done. The King had no ſuch intention, and 
the Legate could not doubt but it was a meer 
excuſe, but yet it was for all that very obli- 
ging. While he was at Fountainblean, the King 
— him a viſit in his Apartment. The Le- 
gate went to meet his Majeſty as far as he 
could, and the Converſation laſted about half 
an hour. At his firſt publick Audience he 
caus'd the Croſs to be born-before him as far as 
the Antichamber, and the King and he [ate in 
equal Chairs. Cardinal de R:chelien, M. de 
chomberg and 4 Harbant Secretary of State, 
who were the King's Commiſſioners, nego- 
tiated with him at Fountaiubleam in his Apart- 
ment, and in Paris at the Fire! de Clagny, where 
he was lodg'd. His Expences were defray'd 
during the whole time he ſtay'd in France, and 
the King's Officers treated him after the rate of 
two thouſand five hundred livres per day for 
his Table. The King madehimdine with him- 
ſelf, and the two Queens gave him each of 
them a very magnificent Collation. After he 
had taken his audience of leave as Legate, he 
took another, as the Pope? Nephew. | 
No Legate is ſent to France, but the Pope 
firſt gives advice to the King thereof, and has 
the Perſon defign'd for the Legation firſt a 
prov'd of by himſelf. This is what is 
ſerv*d with reference to Nwncio's, of which we 
have an Example in the Biſho of Mantua, whom 
Clement VII. had much ado to get accepted. 
He was ſuſpected to be a Spamard in inclina- 
tion; and he was at laſt accepted, only becauſe 
that of all the Competitors, he was the Man 
they had the leaſt reaſon to complain of. In 
the courſe of his negotiation he gave none at 
all; ſo that it was without any uneaſineſꝭ that 
he afterwards aſſiſted with the Legarer at the 
— Vervins. Theſe os are to the 
Pope, w rare to Secular Princes; 
there being of them both Ordinary, and Ex- 
traordinary. Awvony Mary Gratiam, who 
wrote the Life of Cardinal Commendon, when 
he ſpeaks of the firſt Employment this Prelate 
had as Naxcio, expreſſes himſelf after a manner, 
that makes one infer, that in thoſe times the 
word Naweio- was not ſo well known, or at 
leaſt not ſo common as it has been ſince, efpe- 
cially'in Jah. He ſays that in the Year 1555, 
Commendon was ſent by the Pope to the Empe- 
ror in the ity of ador, or to make uſt 
of the new „ which is already much in uſe at 
Rome ; — be went as Nincio from his Ho- 
kneſi, Thoſe that have but a flender know- 
ledge of the Affairs of Fravce, cannot be igno- 
rant that Ninciv's had been there a 1 
talk d of. The word is fomewhat more I 
than that of Embaſſador, but it ſignifies the 
fame thing; with this — — 1 it deno- 


— mt 


* A Camiil u porple Garment worn by a Biſhop above his Rocher, 


minates the Pope's Reprefenti niſter parti- 
cularly, as the Herms is his Emoy Ex- 
Peordimary. n 5 
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The Prince may employ H trangers in his Embaſſies ; even in their 
__ own Countrey. 4 Do 


this Poſition, as it is difficult to add any 

thing to what has been ſaid already on 
that Subject, in the Memoirs. Nevertheleſs, 
ſeeing there are ſome Minds that are not yet 
fully convinc'd of this Truth, and that I find 
my ſelf particularly oblig'd to eſtabliſh it ſo 
firmly, it may not be hereafter conteſted 
I ſhall beſtow this whole Chapter upon it, 
treat diſtinctiy of the two Parts of which the 
Thefis is compos'd. As for the firſt part, fince 
the Sovereign may take his Miniſters any where, 
even in the Cloiſters, which are not of his Ju- 
risdiQtion, he may alſo ſeek em among Stran- 
gers, and make choice there of Perſons, upon 
whom he may exerciſe his ordinary Juſtice. 
Kings have in all Ages taken this Liberty, and 
have employ'd Strangers with ſacceſs in their 
moſt important Negotiations. - The King of 
Per/ia has employ'd in his Embaſſies, Am 
and Robert Shirley, and ſeveral Monks, Cafts- 
lians and Portzugneſe. | ſhall hereafter have bc- 
eaſion to ſpeak « of Ibrahim Strotzen, and of 
Bartholomew Coeur, who have been ſent by the 
Great Turi to Chriſtian Princes.” "Lewis XI, 
employ'd with Utility and Advantage Philip de 
Comines, at Venice and at Florence. Lewis XII, 
ſent Albers Pio, Lord of Carpy, Embaſſador to 
Rome. Caſar Cantelmo, a Neapolitan, negotia- 
ted for Francis I, at Conflantinople ; and Has. 
ciſco Bernardo, a Venetian Gentleman, for Hew- 


VII, King of England, in Fraxce. Stephen 
— King of 2 fent in the Vear 1582 
Dominick Alamanni, a Florentine, to Fobs, King 
of Swedes.” Queen Elizabeth 'employ'd Gay 
Cavalcanti. Philip II, King of ſent Ro- 


3 

bert Kelley, an El in Gaal of Em- 
1 the — — I. Spain 
does not want able Miniſters; and one may 
ſay, that there are but too many in France: 
and nevertheleſt, Strangers have ever been 
made uſe of there, as well as in all the other 
Courts of Chriſtendom. Schomberg, a Germas, 
and —_— a Lorrainey , have been em- 
ploy'd everal Embaſſies. Anthony | Rincow 
WAS a r 


1 Shall not have ſo hard a Task to make out 


hin 


that — their Birth der'd 
i The King 


from ſerving foreign Princes. 


, and that of Laveck, where Sa/vi 
chief Truſt, to the excluſion of - bis 


ſo neither, after the many Examples that have 


been inſtanc'd in to confirm it; becauſe that 
in reference to the Law of Nations, it is ſuſfici- 
ent to know what is every where practis d, 
without there — my Neceflity to fift ſrru- 
pulouſly into the on thereof. However 
as there are People that are never ſatisfy d, 
that are ſo in love with their own prejudicate 
Opinions, that it is almoſt impoſſible to wean 
them from em; I ſhall endeavour at leaſt to 
diſcover their Malady „and to hinder, by de- 
ſtroying their Principles; its — 2 
it ſelf to thoſe who are not prejudic'd wit 
oubeed, that the Subje@ might diſcharge the 
oudted, u | t di 
Function of Embaſſador, | — the Sov 
of the Place of his Birth. I know very well 
that Bodis maintains, Tbas the Subject who puts 
himſelf into the Service of a foreign Prince, ag ai | 
the Probibition, or without the Permiſſion of 
Sovereign, may be claim'd by bis Prince, and re- 


— 3 . - 
then I alſo know, —— e privae Opin: 
an Officer of 


on of Boi; that is to ay 
Juſtice, who underſtood the Civil Law bettet 
than the Law of Nations and who ( fince he 
does not confirm his Opinion, neither by Rea« 
ſons nor Examples) cannot oblige me to have 
any Deference to it, to the Prejudice of the 
Reaſons and Examples which I have to the 


co : | n Wa 
The Difficulty will be eaffly clear'd, after we 
have decided this Queſtion, 9 Whahs a Sub- 


ject can, without a Crime, | withdraw himſelf 
from the Subſection and Obedience, which he 
owes to the Sovereign of the Place of his Birth. 
It is certain he may free himſelf from the Ju- 
riſdiction of the Juſtice of his Soy ; and 
I have heretofore demonſtrated the + by 
the Ex of the Clergy. I ſhall on | 
thereto, that whereas Biſhops and other Eccle- 
fiaſticks, who take an Oath to their Sovereign, 
on account of their temporal Eftate, and enjoy 
his Protection, are alſo oblig'd to him in par- 
ticular Duties. The Knights of the Order of 


that they are oblig'd # obey him 
blaxdly — the Shrvice of the Order to 
7 

of their . Nevettheleſy there is no 
of the Pet n nor Acquieſcence of 
the firſt Sovereign, either to enter into the (aid 

or to go out of his ſaid Soy ; 
eQion, tho a Vow to the 


kn 


Slaves 
he 
% know 


tho* they ſhould enter the 
of an Embaſſador. 


. Wi of 


out leaving the tenth 
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Subjects j that leave France to go and ſettle | 


themſelves under another Sovereign. There 
are in a manner whole Colonies of 'em in Hol- 
land; and even Spain would be more unfre- 


quented than it is, without the French Families 


that People ſome of its beſt Towns. In Spain 
it ſelf there is a very ancient Cuſtom, that per- 
mits the Subjects to renounce the Subjection 
which they owe to their Sovereign, and the 
Protection they hope for from him. ich 
being conformable to the Law of Nature, and 
1 aw of Nations, it muſt be own'd, that this 

al is common to all Men; unleſs it be in 
thoſe Places where it has been alter'd by the 
Laws and Cuſtom of the Countrey. Thoſe of 
Rome cut it off in ſome meaſure, ſince they did 
not allow of Tranſmigrations, but upon con- 
dition to contribute to the municipal Charges 
of the Place from whence they departed. : I he 
Czar of Muſcovy does not ſuffer; his Subjects 
to go out of his Countrey without his leave; 
nay he does not allow them to change the 
Place of their Habitation. They are his Slaves 
and cannot diſpoſe of their Perſons. At Hambur h 
a Burgher cannot go and ſettle elſewhere, with- 
| t of what he is worth 
to the Magiſtrate; and there are ſome Provin- 
ces in Germany, and in the North, where the 
Peaſants, belonging in property to the Lord of 
the Mannor, cannot change their Place of Ha- 
bitation, becauſe they cannot change their Ma- 
ſter nor Condition: But theſe are Relicts of 
Pagan Servitude. Every where elſe People en- 
joy the Liberty of Tranſmigration, accordin 
to the Opinion ot 3 in his Treatiſe 
of the abrogated Laws ; an of * de Groot in 
his admirable Book, De Jure Belli & pacis: 
where he alledges the Saying of Cicero, in the 
Oration he made for Baibat, where he ſays, 
that it is the very Foundation of Liberty, and 
that every one has a Right to diſpoſe of bis Per- 
Jon , without any, Obligation or Conſtraint to be 
the Burgher of any Town any longer than he has a 
mind to it. De Groot here adds, that this Li- 
berty being in common, cannot prejudice the 
Sovereign; becauſe if he loſes one Subject, he 
may get ten for him from other Places. He 
only makes here two Exceptions: viz. That 
what is permitted to ſome particular Perſons, 
is not permitted to a whole Community: as it 
is allowable to take Water out of a Brook or 
River, but it is not lawful to turn it another 
way; and alſo, that the Citizen of a Town 
which is incumber'd with Debts, and has been 
oblig'd to be at great Expences, cannot go and 
ſettle himſelf elſewhere, without paying his 
part of the Debt. 


This is without doubt what the States of Hol- 
land had a regard to, when they ordain'd, that 
thoſe Inhabitants of the Province,- that ſhould 
go and ſettle in another during the War, ſhould 
continue to contribute to the Charges as long 
as it laſted ; becauſe it is reaſonable that they, 
who have enjoy'd the Benefit of the Protection 
of a Soyereign during the Peace, ſhould like- 
wiſe ſhare in the Inconveniencies, during the 
War. But they never forbad Tranſmigrations 
abſolutely, nor hinder'd the Inhabitants of their 
Province to tranſplant themſelves into ano- 
ther; which cannot be done without change 
of Sovercign; as well in the extent of thoſe of 
the Union, as in going quite out of the Coun- 


trey. On the contrary, in obliging thoſe that 
go and ſettle elſewhere, to continue to con- 
tribute to the Charges and Neceſſities of the 
State, they permit Tranſmigrations. So that 
it was what might have very well been let a- 
lone, the ſeeking to diſcover in a formal Re- 
ſolution of the States of the Province, and of 
the Generality it ſelf, a Paradox quite deſtitute 
of all appearance of Reaſon. en it fol- 
lows from hence, by an infallible Conſe- 
uence, that he who can tranſplant himſelf and 
amily out of the Countrey, may, with much 
more reaſon, put himſelf in the Service of, or 
bind himſelf by Oath to, a foreign Prince; be- 
cauſe he that can do a greatet thing, can alſo 
do the leſs that is imply'd therein. If he 
does it with the Conſent or Permiſſion, ex- 
preſs or tacit, of the Sovereign of the Place of 
his Birth; this looſes, with the Juriſdiction, all 
the other Rights which he had over the Perſon 
of his Subject. The Reaſon thereof is very 
evident; becauſe he that takes an Oath to a 
foreign Prince, is liable to his Juriſdiction, and 
is oblig'd to give him an account of his Acti- 
ons. | i 
This is an Obligation beyond Compariſon 
much ſtronger — that of Birth; ſince the 
Subje& can go out of a Countrey, and with- 
draw himſelf from the SubjeQion of his So- 
vereign, and as the Spaniards ſay, deſnaturarſe, 
without his Permiflion ; but he that is ſworn 
to a Prince cannot get off of it till he has pro- 
cur'd his Diſcharge: as the Soldier cannot 
leave the Standard, nor the Officer quit the 
Service, without a Licence, but he muſt at 
the ſame time become a Deſerter, a Transfuge; 
and a Traitor. Now there is no being ſubject 
to two Sovereigns, nor accountable for our 
AQions to two different Princes; but by ta- 
king an Oath to the one, we get out of the 
Obligation we had to the other; for there is 
no _—_ two Maſters, whoſe Intereſts may 
be quite different and contrary. 9 80 
or this Reaſon I dare not maintain, that 
the Reſolution the States General have taken 
within ſome Years, relating to thoſe Hollan- 
ders that ſhall become Miniſters to a foreign 
Prince, was concerted with their uſual Pru- 
dence. Let them conſider if they pleaſe; whe- 
ther by ordaining, that their Subject, who in 
the Quality of a publick Miniſter, ſhallput him- 
ſelf in the Service of a foreign Prince, ſhall 
neycrtheleſs remain ſubject to the Juſtice of 
the Province, they do not give an indirect Blow 
tothe Law of Nations, which ex s him from 
it. To permit a Subject to paſs. into the Ser- 
vice of a foreign Prince, at the ſame time 
to preſerve a Juriſdiction over his Perſon, is 
rendering him uſeleſs to the Prince; and even 
depriving the ſaid Prince of the Right of diſ- 
poſing ot the Perſon of his Miniſter, : and 
niſhing him if he deſerves it. On the 0 
— is moreover deſtroying the Character of 
the Miniſter, by robbing him of the brighteſt 
of all his Privileges, viz. that of being exempt 
from the Juriſdiction of the Place where he re- 
ſides; as we ſhall take notice hereafter. There 
is no Miniſter that knows himſelf, can be ſuch 
a Coward, as to do ſo much Wrong to his 
Character: and there is not any Priuce, that 
has a Dram of Honour, that will ſuffer an 


| Juſtice beſides his on to lay . 
| - : 
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Miniſter, under any Pretext whatſoever.” Nei- 
ther do I believe, that hitherto there bas been 
one ſingle Miniſter, that has acquieſe'd in a 
Reſolution ſo prejudieial to bis Dignity, and 
the Reputation of his Prince; or that would 
have accepted of ſo illuſtrĩous an Employment, 
on fo abject and ſervile a Condition 

The Sues of Holland will, I hope; give me 
leave to ſay , that it does not belong to them 
to fruffrate a publick Miniſter of the Advanta- 
ges his Character beſtows upon him, with the 
eneral Conſent of all the Nations of the Earth. 

they will have their Subje& acknowledge 
their JuriſdiQion, let them not admit him as a 
publick Miniſter: but when they have once 
admitted and acknowledg'd him in this Quali- 

„let them not hinder him from enjoying all 
> Advantages that are inſeparable from a 
Miniſter, of which the Exemption from the 
Juſtice of the Place, is the firſt and the moſt 
un t. But of this we ſhall more 
fully in the 27h Chapter. So that I ſhall on- 
ly add here to what I have already ſaid, that 
I cannot tell whether the States of Holland have 
aQed up to their Intention, when they paſsꝰd a 
Reſolution that hinders foreign Princes from 
employing a Hollander as a Miniſter ; fince by 
this means wy oppoſe the good Diſpoſition of 
any Prince, who by employing one of the Sub- 
eds of this Province to the States General, 
thinks to oblige them and give them particular 
Marks of his Fr 
that onght to be by ſo much the more accepta- 
ble to them, as it is impoſſible to wean our 
felves of the natural Love we have for our 
Countrey. If the Perſon of the Subject be not 
acceptable; as they make a part of the States Ge- 
neral, and the moſt principal part too, they may 
oppoſe his being admitted : and-if he becomes 
difagreeable during the time of his Negotiation, 
it is the buſineſs of the States General, to do 
what Decoram can warrant, to get rid of atrou- 
bleſome and impertinent Miniſter. 

In Exgland the Subjects have a ſtronger and 
more particular Obligation to their Sovereign 
than elſewhere, by virtue of the Right which 
they call Allegiance : But that does not hinder 
the Engliſh from retiring out of the Kingdom, 
without the King's Permiſſion : and when they 
have ſettled themſelves elſewhere, neither the 
King's Authority, nor the Laws of the King- 
_— have 955 5 — Power over 5 

ear 1 0 er, an Engl er- 
chant, living at Amſt 1, 21 other 
Merchants of the ſame Nation, who aſſiſted 
the King with their Money, were declat'd E- 
nemies of the State, by the Parliament at Low- 
dow. Upon a C ben de oe oy mnt 
of Holland, in the A embly of the States Gene- 
ral, theſe order d their Emba 110 i 
ſelves what Laws and Cuſtoms the Parliament 
8 e of, 7 rar Pope 
5 YC our ö 

4 1 Habitation in » wg. — 
come a Burgeſs there, it ſtill Subjecł to the Puri 
dition, and to the on of ther Kenrtees.” Woe 
muſt therefore neceſſarily conclude, that even 
the States of Holland are of ion, that there 
are no either in or elfewhere, 
that can hinder a Subject from tranſplanting 
his ation into another 


Countr d fro 
giving himſear another Soverdiga, "thin what 


iendſhip, by ſending a Perſon | 


them- 


Politicians and La 


1 extravagant a 


r Countrey, amd is be- | 


| 


he bad by reaſon of his Birth. This is con- 
firm'd by the Anſwer the States of the United 
Provinces made at the beginning of this War , 
to the Manifeſto the King of Great Britain pub- 
lifh'd to juſtifie his Arms; and particularly to 
that Article, ' where his Majeſty promiſes all 
Safety and good Uſage to the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Provinces, that wonld come and ſettle 
themſelves in England: The States might have 
faid, according to the Opinion of ſome modern 
ers, that there were par- 
ticular Laws that forbid the Inhabitants to 
tranſplant themſelves elſewhere, without Teave 
from their Sovereign; but inſtead of advancing 
axim, they only fay, tha 
their Countrey is not yet perceiv'd to grow 
thin of Inhabitants, by the frequent Tranſmi- 
grations of the People, preferring the Gentle- 
nefs of the Exgliſb Government, to that of the 
United Provinces. From whence we ought 
certainly'to judge, that the States are of Opi- 
nion, that thoſe who believe they ſhall find 
more Gentleneſs and Conveniency in Exgland 
than in their Countrey, may go and live there, 
without the leave of the Sovereign. We may 
likewiſe from thence conclude, that altho' Bo- 
din's Opinion could ſubfiſt in France, that is to 
ſay, in or fenes Monarchy, yet it could not 
obtain in reference to Holland 5 
The Reaſons I have juſt laid down ſuffici- 
ently prove the impertinence of it; but that I 
_ wholly deſtroy it, and make it to 
de falſe, even with reſpect to Fraxce, where he 
wrote; TI ſhall here alledge, as in its proper 
2 the Example of Clandins Marini, and the 
laration King Lewsis XIII. made on his ac- 
count, upon the Subjed I treat of in this Chap- 
ter. is Gentleman being oblig'd to retire 
from Genoa, which was his native Countrey , 
was receiv'd in France, and employ'd by the 
King in the Quality of Em or to the 
Court of Turin, at the time that the Duke of 
Savoy and the Conſtable 4. Leſdguieres made 
War againſt that Republick. The Senate, which 
knew that Marins (who was not very well 
ſatisfy'd with thoſe who had the chief DireQi- 
on and Management of Affairs at Gezoa) did 
it ſeveral Diſſervices, caus'd him to be indi- 
Qed; condemn'd him for contumacy as a Re- 
bel; raz'd his Houſe, and ſet a Price upon his 
Head; . thouſund Crowns to 


him that ſhould bring it to Gezos. The King, 
ſeeing his Miniſter treated after this manner , 


reſented it, as all Princes ought to reſent the 
Wrongs and Injuries that are done to thoſe 
honour with their Character. He order'd 
dn Fargis, the French Embaſſador at Madrid, to 
procure to the Article of the Treaty of Mon- 
go which mention'd the recalling and re-eſta- 
thing the Exiles , @ particular Explication in 
favoar of Marini. He fequit d, that therein it 
ſhonld be expreſſly ſaid, that his Miniſter ſhould 
be reſtored to his Honour, his Eſtate and Pri- 
thouſand Livres ſhould 
The Count Duke 
for this 
particular Promiſe, without the conſent of the 
Embaſſador, who had no Power at al 
on that Head ; the — H fifty Bales of 
Silk, that belong'd to wy tre; to 
be ſold for the n and 
him enjoy — Genoeſe had but 
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| the Town-Houlſe of Parit. Some time after, 


« of other 
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the King ſent the Marquis de Rambouillet about 
the Regulation of ſome Points relating to the 
Execution of the ſame Treaty of Mowgon: And 
amongſt other Articles of his Inſtructions, he 
King recommended to him, after a very particular 
manner, the ſaving of Marini harmleſs. But as 
the Marquis could not obtain any thing with 
relation to the main Affair, and that he had no 
great Satisfaction at Maarid, he did not men- 
tion this particular Intereſt. The King would 
even have Marini to be one of the Arbitrators 
of the Difference the Republick of Genoa had 
with the Duke of &. on account of the 
Marquiſate of Zuccarello: And notwithſtandin 
the Senate refus'd that, it was however oblig'd 
to annul his Outlawry, and to reſtore Marini 
to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate and Honour. 
The King's Declaration explains ſo well the 
Law of Nations, and the Queſtion in hand, that 
I cannot forbear inſerting it here at length. It 
ſpeaks in theſe Terms: 

His Majeſty being duly inform'd, that they, 
„ who at preſent govern the Republick of Ge- 
© noa, had by an unparallelPd Audacionſneſs, and 
extraordinary Temerity, violated the Law of 
« Nations in the Perſon of the Sieur Marini, bir 
« Majeſty's Embaſſador in Piedmont, by cauſing 
« a Sentence to be publiſh'd, by which they 
« declar'd him a Rebel in the higheſt Degree, 
4 and as ſuch condemn'd him to die, confiſca- 
ting all his Goods, Moveables and Immovea- 
„ bles, within their JuriſdiQtion, and alſo de- 
« moliſhing his Houſes; having moreover ſet 
% Price upon his Head, vi. eighteen thou- 
« ſand Crowns: His Majeſty therefore taking 
into Conſideration, how much his Dignity was 
« thereby offended, and the publick Laws violated, 
« and reſolving to have ſuch Reparation made 
©« as is ſuitable to ſuch an Enterprize; his Ma- 
« jeſty has taken, and put into his ProteQion 
and Safeguard, the Perſon and Goods of the 
© ſaid Sieur Marini his Embaſſador, in Conſe- 
„% quence whereof he has ordain'd, and does 
„ ordain, That the Effects, Merchandize and 
© Goods, as well Moveables as Immoveables, 
* of all the Genoeſe within the Realm, hall be 
% from the time preſent ſeiz'd, in what Place 
© ſoever they may be, and a good and faithful 
* Inventory made by his Officers of the whole, 
% That the Perſons of the ſaid Genoeſe ſhal be 
% hkewiſe arreſted, and put into the Royal Pri- 
«« ſons of the Places where they ſhall be taken, 
* to ſerve as Pledges for the Perſon and Goods 
© of the ſaid Sieur Marini, and there to remain 
< till ſuch time as it ſhall be otherwiſe ordain'd 
* by his Majeſty; excepting however, in re- 
< ference to the impriſonment of the Perſons, 
* thoſe of the Gexoeſe who ſhall be found to 
„% have Letters of Naturalization from his 
« Majeſty, duly verify'd. He moreover 
wills, and intends, that for the better Exe- 
* cution of what is above mention'd , the 
4 Books of Commerce of the ſaid Genoeſe 
de likewiſe ſeiz'd, the better to diſcover 


all their Effects, and to prevent and hinder 


« their being conceal'd under the Names 


erchants. Strictly charging and 
* commanding all his Subjeds, of what Con- 


dition or Quality ſoever, who ſhall have in 


their Hands any Goods or Effects, or the 


+ Pexſons of the ſaid Censeſe, or ſhall know 


| 


„ in what Place they are, to make known and 
&« diſcover the ſame within eight Days from 
& the Day of the Publication of this preſent 
“ Ordinance, on the Penalty to the Contrave- 
“ ers, of the Confiſcation of all their Goods; 
“ one third whereof ſhall be apply'd to the Ho- 
« ſpitals of the Poor, another to his Majeſty, 
“ and the third to the Diſcoverer; declarin 

„that they who ſhall be any way aiding 

« affiſting to the Concealment of the ſaid 
Goods, Effects and Perſons, ſhall thereby in- 
« cur the ſame Penalties. And foraſmuch as 
« his Majeſty will, pn ſo extraordinary and ir- 
regular a Procedure of the Republick, by which 
e the publick Faith was violated, make uſe of 
&« extraordinary means, and ſuch as are not 
« commonly praQtis'd in this Kingdom, for the 
« Reparation thereof; His Majeſty ordains 
« and promiſes a Reward of threeſcore thou- 
« ſand Livres to his Subjects, or other Per- 
« ſons, of whatever Condition they may be, 
« who ſhall duly verify and make out their ha- 
« ying chaſltiz'd, and puniſh'd with Death, any 
« one of thoſe who ſhall have aſſiſted and been 
« preſent at the Judgement, and zemerarions 
« Sentence given againſt the ſaid Sieur Marini 
« his Embaſſador, and ſet a Price upon his 
« Head; which Sum his Majeſty will cauſe to 
te be duly and punQually paid em out of his 
& Treaſury. His Majeſty alſo ordains, that 


e this preſent Ordinance ſhall be publiſh'd 


« through all the parts of his Dominions , 


* where it ſhall be requiſite, as alſo without the 


« ſame; charging and ſtrictly commanding all 
« his Juſtices, Officers and Subjects, to be aid- 
« ing and aſſiſting in the Execution hereof. 
« Given at Fonntainbleans the fourth Day of 
« October, 1625.” Sign'd Lewis, and under- 
neath Lomenie. 

In Purſuance of this Ordinance all the Ge- 
woeſe were put into Priſon, in Province, at Ly- 
ons, and at Paris. But according to Bodix's 
Opinion, the Republick of Genoa was in the 
right, and could proceed againſt a Gentleman 
that was her Subject, and had put himſelf in 
the Service of a foreign Prince. He had put 
himſelf there againſt the Will of his Sovereign: 
He ſtirr'd up the Arms of Fraxce and Savoy a- 
gainſt his gi & and notwithſtanding de, 
the King ſays, That his Dignity is injur'd in 
the Perſon of his Embaſſador: the Sen- 
tence of the Senate was temerarious: That the 
Law of Nations was violated thereby, and that 
the publick Laws were offended therein. So 
that it is to be believ'd that the King, who 
judges that a Sovereign has not a Right to lay 
Claim to a SubjeQ, that ſerves in the Quality 
of publick Miniſter to a foreign Prince in ano- 
ther Court, would never injure in his own, 2 
Frenchman, that ſhould be there employ'd by a- 
nother Sovereign: As in effect, it is judg'd in 
that Kingdom that the Character carries it, a- 
gainſt Birth; and that neither the Civil Laws, 
nor Local Cuſtoms, any more than the parti- 
cular Ordinances of Princes, can deſtroy a 
Right eſtabliſh'd by the general Conſent of all 


W 

ing Francis I. employ d Anthony Rincon, and 

Ceſar Fregoſa, who were both Strangers. The 

firſt was a Spaniard, that is to ſay, a Subject of 

the Emperor Charles V, who, according to Be- 

din's Maxim, might have laid Claim to him a- 
| 3 
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ny where, and have treated him as a fugitive | 


ant; yet Charles was ſo far from making 
her — pretended Right, that he did not 
dare to own the murderiag of him, tho? it had 
been executed either by his expreſs Order, or 
with his Approbation. In the Year 1541, theſe 
two Miniſters (the one of which was going to 
Conſtantinople, where he had already negotiated 
ſome Matters againſt the Emperors ice) 
believing they might with Safety paſs through 
Piedmont, by reaſon of the Truce that had been 
agreed upon at Nice, embark'd themſelves on 
the A in order to go by Ferrara to Venice. 

by 


The Marquis 4x G overnor of Milan, 
being advis'd of their Paſſage, caus'd them to 
be murder'd by Soldiers he had laid in Ambuſ- 


cade for that purpoſe, on the Bank of the Ri- 
ver. Some of theic Retinue got away, andthe 
reſt were brought into the Caſtle of Cremona; 
ſo that there was not any room to doubt but 
the Fact was authoriz'd by the Governor of 
Milan. King Francis I. complain'd hereof to 
all the Courts of Exrope, and requir'd Satisfac- 
tion of the Emperor, who inſtead of ownin 
the Execution as an Act of Juſtice exercis'd 
upon his Subject, diſown'd the ſame, and on- 
ly ſaid that R:zcox aud Fregoſa not having made 
emſelves known as publick Miniſters, the 
Law of Nations had not been violated in Per- 
ſons that had not made known their Character. 
Para du G hated AE by A 
feſto in print, and offer'd to fight any Per- 
ſon that ſhould charge him with an Action, 
wherein he ſaid he was not at all concern'd. 
It muſt needs have been a black one, ſince the 
Emperor and the Marquis did not dase to own 
it; as without -doubt they would have done 
if Charles had believ'd he could have diſpos'd 
of a Subject that had paſs'd into the Service of, 
and taken an Oath to, a foreign Prince. The 
Policy of the Authors of this Maxim is more 
modern, and was not yet known by thoſe who 
believ'd they underſtood the Lew of Nations in 
thoſe times, and who in reality underſtood it 
perfectly well. 

After what 1 have ſaid of the Liberty that al- 
moſt all Chriſtians enjoy, excepting the Maſ- 
covites only, and ſome other Slaves, of tranſ- 
ferring their Habitation out of the Place of 
their birth, there is no room to doubt but a 
Man may diſcharge the Function of Embaſla- 
dor in his own Countrey. For ſince there is 
no being the Subject of two Princes, as I be- 
fore oblery'd ; and that he that goes out of the 
N Saen birth 7 _ the _ = out 

ubjection of his Sovereign; it follows, 

that he enters into that of a new Soverei 
whoſe Subject being become, he is oblig'd to 
him, and to ſerve him even the 
P on of him who was his Soverei » but 
being ſo no longer cannot deſire of any 
Duties to the Prejudice of the laſt ; and conſe- 
quently, he cannot hinder him from diſcharg- 
ing the Functions of Embaſſador, nor from 


enjoying all the Advantages and ives 
that we I ihall tak on 

n e notice by the that 
o Subielt of che Stevan of — "oy 


w 
ry of | wor ny Miniſter paſſes into the Ser- 
a cign Prince, whether it be done 
ent or not, transfers his Dwel- 


ling out of the Province, and is no longer their | 


at B 
may 
that 


— — 1 


Subject. For altho' he refides at the Hague, 
et he is not there as in a Town — 
t he is there to attend the Court, and as in a 
Place which the States of Holland have yielded up 
to the States General, to the end the Deputies 


they ſhall ſend thither may be there as in a neu- 


tral Place, as they have formerly been at Utrechr, 
ergen-op-2oom and elſewhere; and that it 
— to the Miniſters of foreign Princes 
afety and Protection which is their due, 
by virtue of the Law of Nations, and of the pub- 
lick Faich. As on the other fide, a Hollander 
who has put-himſelf in the Service of a foreign 
Prince, in the Quality of a publick Miniſter, 
to be employ'd to the States General, is not 
an E or or Reſident in his native Coun- 
trey; but he is ſuch to a State or Power, of 
which Holland is but a part. So that as the 
States of that Province cannot ſingly cauſe a 
Miniſter to be recall'd who is not accepta- 
ble to them, nor ſend him out of the Coun- 
trey; ſince that cannot be done but by the 
means of the States General; ſo likewiſe it 
does not belong to them, and till lefs to their 
Court of Juſtice, to proceed againſt a publick 
Miniſter, who as he owes them nothing, ought 
not to give an account of his Actions but to 
the Prince he ſerves, and to'whom he has ta- 
ken an Oath of — | 
There is no Prince that refuſes to acknow- 
2 his Subject in the Quality of Embaſſador, 
if he comes on the part of a Sovereign whom 
he has no reaſon to diſtruſt; unleſs, for - 


cular Reaſons, the Perſon of the Em or 
is not | to him. In the Year 1514, Pope 
Leo X. ſent to Venice Peter Bembo, a Venetian 
Gentleman, who there made a bold Speech e- 
nough, conformable to his Inſtructions, and 


the Pope's Intention. The Sages of the Col- 
lege made their Report thereof to the Senate, 
who did not approve of the Nuncio's H e; 


but that did not hinder the Doge from telling 
him, that the Embaſſy the Pope had ſent them 
was acceptable, as wel on the ſcore of the Per- 
ſon of the Embaſſador, whoſe Merit was well 
known to the Senate, and the Affection be had for 
bis native Country, as for the Love had for 
the Prince that employ'd him. Pau TV. ſent at 
the ſame time Cardinal Caraffs his Nephew in- 
to France, and Scipio Rebiba to the Em : 
to whom he w that he hop'd that Legat 
world be by ſo much the more acc 52 
as he was born bis Subjeck. The Popes who 
gave — — of Legate to Cardinal Wolſey 
and Cardinal Pos, and afterwards to Petey, 
the Queen's Conteſſor, did it becauſe they 
thought thoſe Miniſters would be ac le 


Amboiſe was Archbiſhop of Reeve, and 
fell Minifier of Lewis X11 and Legate: as 
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Title of S. Cyrjaque ans iT hermes, whe; was 
Legate, tn hier of the Embaſſe, with Frier 
ernard Olivier, & Religious of the Order of 
t. Auguſtin, and Biſhop. of Hueſca; the one 


whereof was the Son of a Catalau, and the 
r was of Valencia, and Peter's Subject. 
liur III. ſent Cardinal Mignelli to. Sienna, 
which was the place of his Birth, as judging 
him a very fit Perſon to regulate affairs there, 
by reaſon of the Credit his Birth gave him with 
that Republick. After the ſame manner Pius 
V. ſending in the Year 1570, Lewis de res. 
uncio into Spain, wrote to the King, that He 
ſent him one of his Subje&s, that he might repoſe 
the greater co ce in him, And accordingly, 
Philip took ſo much pleaſure in the Conduct 
of this Prelate, that he gave him the Arehbi- 
ſhoprick of Montreal in Sicily. Some Years 
ſince, 3 Cardinal Duke of Mercur was Le- 
gate in France at the Chriſtening of the Daaphine, 
that is to ſay, to aſſiſt thereat, in the quality of 
Godfather on the part of the Pope. 

In the Vear 12 Pope Celeſtin V. ſent 
Raimond Biſhop of Valencia, and Boniface of 
Calamandrana, Maſter of the Order of St. John 
of Fernſalem, to James I. King of Arragon, tho 
they were both of them the King's Subjects. 
In the Year 1423, Alfonſo V. King of Arragon, 
ſent into Caſtille Don Jobn of Valerre, Biſhop of 
Zaraſcon, and Gonſale Montroy in the Quality of 
Embaſſadors, althoꝰ this Nobleman was a Cafts- 
lian, ne at Salamanca; 85 he — — u- 
cated in Arragon, before Alfonſo ſuc to 
the Crown. e Fd was ſent to the 
Queen of Arragen, who was at Medina del Cam- 
po, and not to the King of Caſtile, to whom it 
was not acceptable; notwithſtanding which, 
the King ſuffer'd his Subject to enter the King - 
dom in the quality of Embaſſador, and to be 
there in ſafety. F x 
In the Year 1486, Bernardin of Carvajal was 
ſent by Pope Innocent VII. to Ferdimandthe Ca- 

tholick, altho' he was that King's Subject. La- 


Aron deGnevarra a Gentleman of Arragen, was in 


the Vear 1492, ſent by Philip Arch-Duke of 
Auſtria, to Ferdinand and Iſabella the Catholick 
Kings, notwithſtanding he was their Subject. 
Hie there made the firſt overtures of the Mar- 
riage which has ſince been executed with Jean 


their Daughter : And ſome time. after, - 
of Phi- 
ian his High- 


milian King of the Romans, and Father 
ly, ſent thither Gaſpar de L 
teward, who was deſcended from one of the 
chief Houſes of Rowfſillon, and as ſuch, Fer- 
dinand's Subject, tho' he had from his youth 
| attended upon Maximilian. 12999 
| * s of OE RE of Ga- 
ſtauns ; 15, very little Correſpondence 
with the — of Europe. Their Subjects whoſe 
knowledge hardly went farther than the Coaſts 
of the Baltick-Sea, knew nothing but the af- 
970 of their own Countrey, and the intereſts 
their King, which were not of any great 
tent. Wherefore King Gaſtavm, who after 
his glorious Performances in the Wars of Ma 
covy, Denmark, and Poland, made himſelf be 
confider'd as the oy Hero capable of reſto- 
ring the affairs of Germany; ſeeing that the 
Joblemen of his Countrey were better quali- 
fied; to execute bis Orders in the Army, than 
toſbring about his Intentions in foreign Courts 
by negotiations and intrigues, took his Minis 


96 = , 


| 


— 


** indifferently where-ever he found aby fir 


for his purpoſe: | Charles his Father had alrea- 
dy employ'd Vun Dyck, and he continu'd to 
make uſe of him himſelt, and to employ indif- 
ferently Hollanders and Germans. in Holland, 
Germany, France, and other places. Under Queen 
Chriſtina, and under the Government of 


| Charles Guſtavss, as alſo during the minori = 
of the-preſent King, the Crown of — 


employ'd Hagh de Groot, Camerarins, ' Sadler, 


* 

Strasbarguer, Salvins, and particularly Hiri, 
Chr; Delfine Earl of Daun Hanz 
Noot, Hollanders, in Hollamũ it ſellt. 
Cardinal Alexander Bichi was by birth a Sub- 
ject of the Great Duke of Taſcan), and was 
become the Pope's by his promotion, but nei- 
ther his Birth nor his Dignity hinder'd the King 
of France from employing him both to the one 
No to the 2 as he —. uſe 2 

imany a Genveſe, in the Quality of publi 

Logs to the Republick of Ge. | 
The Popes, who know how eto procure to 
themſelves what they believe to be their right, 


and even beyond it, ſuffer Princes to employ 


in the ſame Quality, not only CON, | 
alſo Remaxs, who are born Subjects 40 the See 
of Rome. The Duke Frederick Saveli, a Ro- 
man Baron, was Embaſſador to the Pope on 
the of the Emperor Ferdinand III. during 
the War with the Barberint; and he dar'd to 
Soak: to Urban in ſuch bold Terms, · that the 
ardinal Patrom complain'd thereof to Cardi- 
nal Savelli the Em r's Brother. He told 
him that a Subject endu'd with the Character 
of Embaſſador, ought nevertheleſs to have a 
reſpeQ fog his — The ag 
thereto, but then he added, that this obligation 
was common to him, with all other publick Mi- 
niſters, who ought to reſpe& thoſe Princes 
with whom they negotiate; but at the ſame 
time they are indiſpenfably oblig'd to execute 
—— and with vigour the orders of the 
alter they ſerve, without any regard to the 
Prince with whom they negotiate; who is alſo 
oblig'd to reſpe& him that ſpeaks to him by his 
Embaſſador, 1 pretended 
obligation of Birth. And i Cardinal Bi- 
chi, whom I before mention'd, being come to 
Rome in the Quality of or from 
France, went immediately to the Cardinals Bar- 
berimi, and declar'd to em that he would not 
leave them, ?till they had given him an anſwer 
in-writing to all the Articles he had 'd 
to them. He moreover he was in- 
form'd that they deſign'd to take Money out 
of the Treaſury of the Caſtle of St. angels; 
but he was willing to let them know, chat 
did fo, every V. would have reaſon to 
believe that they did it with an intention to 
continue the War. Bich; was the Pope's Sub- 
je, he was moreover his Creature, and the 
Barberins were ſo powerful, or to ſpeak the 
truth, ſo inſolent at that time, that not one of 
the inals would have dar'd to have ſpoke 
to em in ſuch a ſtrain; and Bibi 
bis Quality of Emmbuſtdor, which put im on 
y 0 which put him 
ofthe reach of theit Inſults. The fate Duke 
Savelli having a great diſpute with the Prince 
Prefe&# about — © Pope Iams 
ſignify'd to him he ſnould be glad if he did not 
come to the Chapel: But he+ made 82 


That ſhould his Holineſs command him not to 
come to the Throne, he would not fcruple to 
come thither. By which it appears, that as Em- 
baſſador he was more oblig d to obey the Empe- 
ror, than as a Roman Baron to obey the Pope. 


made a figure at the Court of Conſtantinople, 
under the name of Ibrahim Bey, as firſt Inter- 
preter of Solimax and Selim II. Emperors of the 


urks. He was a Polander, and à Renegade, 


and nevertheleſs Selim ſent him in the Year 
1569, to Sigiſmund the Auguſt, : King of Pe- 
concerning a paſſage for his Army which 
he was going to march againſt the Maſcowre. 
He had a publick Audience, and afterwards 
ſeveral Frum Conferences with the King, 
who did not treat him as his Subject, but 8 
the Miniſter of a Sovereign Prince, whoſe 
Character he reſpected. Wo rom 
In France, where ſometimes the King em- 
ploys Sudiects to their Sovereigns, Frenchmen 
are alſo admitted in the Quality of Embaſſa- 
dors. Bartholomew de Coeur was a Phyſician, 
and aProvencial, but the great Turk ſent him 
nevertheleſs with a Preſent to King IV. 
who did not treat him as a Subject, or a Rene» 
gade, notwithſtanding the Laws of France are 
very ſevere againſt that kind of Criminal, but as 
a publick Miniiter. Perhaps it may be objected, 
that the King was oblig'd to have a r to 
the Power of the Prince that ſent him; but that 
reaſon cannot be admitted with reference to a 
King, who did not act upon any ſuch Princi- 
ple, and who only had the Lew of Nations for 
the guide of his behaviour in this cafe, which 
was always his and his Succetlor's practice to- 
wards their Subjects, when they have preſented 
themſelves to em cloath'd with the C er 
of Embaſſador; not only from Crown'd 
Heads, but alſo from thoſe Princes to whom 
the Quality of moſt Serene is not given. | 
I ſhall bring for Example hereof, the Em- 
baſſadors of Malta. The Great Maſter of the 
Order of St. John of Fernſalem is a Wy 
Prince, and acknowledg'd *as ſuch by all t 
other Princes of Chriſtendom : Notwithſtand- 
ing which, neither himſelf nor his Embaſla- 
dors are treated at Rome as the Dake of Savoy, 
and the Great Duke of Taſcany, or their Mini- 
ſters are; yet nevertheleſs the King of Fravce 
makes em be cover'd at their Audience, even 
when they are his own Subjects, and notwith- 
ſtanding the particular Oath they take to him 
as his Officers in his Wars. The Commander 
de Haxtefexille Embaſſador from Malta, is 2 
Pariſian, and withal is a Lieutenant General 
in his Majeſty's Army, actually ſerving when 
the King is there in Perſon ; and nevertheleſs 
the King conſiders him as an Embaſſador, as 
he had conſider'd in the ſame quality the Com- 
mander de Soxvre, who preceded Hantefewille, 
Bur to the end it may be known how Face 
behaves it ſelf therein, I ſhall here give an Ex- 
tract of ſome Memoirs that M. de Berliſe one 
of the Introductors of Embaſſadors has made 
of the function of his Office for the ſpace of 
ſome Years. He delivers himſelf thus: The 
3 of 2 1639, the Mareſchal de St. 
12 and the Senn de Berliſe went with the 
„ King's and Queens Coaches as far as Pigue- 
puce to meet the Bailiff h 


»? 
* 


* o 
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2 " ff j | 
Malta, "and conducted him to the Hire! de 
«  Silery, here he was to LION a Cor- 
© tege of fixty Coaches Horſes: An 


| © the Princes, the Em ors of the Romiſh 
There cannot be any thing more bold, than | 


the Example of Abraham Strot zen, Who has 


„Religion, and a great many other N6bfetnen 
« — ſent to meet him, having neither been 
„ jodg d nor defray'd: The next day the Sieur 
de Liamcourt firſt Gentleman of the Bed 
« Chamber went to viſit him from the ; 
„The 13h of Fe the Mareſchal &. 
2 — _ the Count — — — iy 
at his $ with the King's and Queen” 
© Coaches, to conduct him to St. 
* Germans to receive Audience of their Ma- 
* er defore which the King gave him a 
„Dinner. 1+ was deliberated on, whether be 
* ſhould be Cover'd, which is worth remark- 
ing. In fine; the Count de Bron ſpoke to 
* the King about it; ad hi Majeſy remem- 
2 7 — 4 —.— — — 
ee Mal ag. &. 
« wiſe 4 Bread Mas te — in the Re- 
« giment of Guards, had been Cover d, = 
4 that be ond alſo be cover 4; but be 
« ſhould behave himſ-If therein with modeſty and 
« reſpect, which accordingly be did. For havi 
made a ſhort Speech to the King with his 
Hat on, he afterwards ſpoke again for ſome 
time to him uncover'd, as he did to the 
% Queen. He alſo ſaw the me, it be- 
„ing the principal occaſion of his 3 to 
* congratulate the King on his Birth. He af- 
" — —— 4 mn of = —— 
** hom he Salut onſeignenr t rmee, 
© who gave bim the 2 Title of Ex- 
*. cellency;, and the Cardinal Ricbelien, The rob 
* of April he took his leave of their Majeſty's; 
being conducted by the ſame Perſons, 
in the ſame manner to St. Germains. The 
Count de Bralos brought him a Picture Box 
worth four thouſand Livres; after which he 
«© ſet out, not to return to Malta, but to g. 
* and Command the King Galleys, in the 
quality of Lieutenant General. ſe Prin- 
ces who know what reſpect is due to the Lew 
Nations, will always behave themſelves af- 
ter this manner, becauſe they are ſenſible alſo 
that the ſervice and publick acknowledgment 
of a foreign Prince frees the Miniſter not only 
from the duties of his Birth, but alſo from tho 
obligation even of an Oath, which is much 
more binding than the other. This is what 
cannot be deny'd ; for if an Oath of Fidelity 
did not add a freſh and even ſtronger obligation 
to that which is already due to the — 
on account of Birth, it would only be t d 
to foreign Officers and Soldiers, and not to 
thoſe of the Countrey; and it would be need- 
eſs to exact it from Officers of Juſtice, - and 
thoſe that are intruſted with the adminiſtration 
of publick affairs, did not an Oath oblige em 
to a particular Duty. lt is plain nevertheleſs 
that the dignity of Embaſſador is not inconſi- 
ſtent with the Commiſſion. of an Officer, and 
that out of the Functions that are purely Mili 
tary, this latter always gives place to the for- 
mer. What | have here ſaid of the Command- 
ets Formigere, Forbis and Hautefrmiile ſufficients 
ly conũrm this Truth, tho* there were not u 
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the lame mbaſſadof from 


could not have proceeded againſt him, even in 
the caſe of — purely Military, tho“ at 
ſame time he gave his conſent that it 
hould; becauſe as he was the Depoſitary of 
the King's ſecret Intentions and Orders who 
was his Maſter, he could not ſubmit himſelf 
to the juriſdiction of a Council of War, nor 
to any other, without doing umyury: to his 
dignity and ſervice. am not here f. ing 
of the time that he was Embaſſador Extraor- 
dinary in Helland; becauſe that altho' he had 
then alſo a Regiment, and had taken an Oath 
to the States, bis Character put him undeni- 
ably above all the juriſdictions of the Countrey, 
even of that where he 7 without any 
Quality, and where his Quality of Officer in 
the War ſerv'd as a Cloak to that of Miniſter ; 
while he negotiated without ſeeming to do ſo, 
and was a Miniſter without beit acknow- 
ledg'd as ſuch by any but thoſe with whom he 
gotiated; that is to lay, by the Prince of Orange, 
92 thoſe of the States to whom he commu- 
nicated his negotiation, and who were thoſe 
that could ſecure him the protection of the 
Law of Nations: He actually enjoy d it; ings 
it was out of that conſideration only that he 
came off ſa well in the difference he had with 
the Prince of Orange in the Year 1646. De- 
Hrades had orders to entruſt the Prince with 
the Propoſal which had been made for a Mar- 
riage betwixt the King and the Infanta of Spain, 
to whom the King her Father gave for Dowry, 
together with the Province of Flanders, the 
tenſions he had to the United Provinces. 
He defir'd the Prince to be very cautious how 
he communicated ſo important a Secret : But 
the Prince being of opinion be could not con- 
ceal it without wounding the fidelity he ow'd 
the States, imparted it to his Maſters. The 
States were for — — into the 2 
but Deſtrades to rant, 
ſaid — ig of it. The Prince of 
Orange was his Captain General, and he was 
in too high a conſideration in the Countrey, 
to have the truth of what he ſaid be doubted 
of; yet nevertheleſs he was forc'd to ſuffer the 
Lye in a manner to be given him by an Offi- 
cer. that was oblig'd to obey his Orders. It 
is reaſonable to think the Prince yyould not 
have put up the affront, if he could have any 
way have ſhewn his reſentment without loſing 
421 a 4 


4 Arm in Cermamy, Where be was | the reſpett he ow'd' to Deſtrades, as being the 
2 Ak Mens and Count gigſmare was | Miniſter of a great and powerful Monarch, 
Mareſchsl de Camp in the Freych Army, 


who was the og all he acted on this oc- 


The Bur de | 
mg. on Par | 
1 of Foot Captain ors Troop of 
and Embaſlador from Never: in 


| of Deſtrader's actions, than to ſhew his own 


cation. This is what could not be unkno) 
ſince Deftrades who was very referv'd in all his 
actions, would have been far from advanci 
a propoſition of that nature, without * 
preſs order for his ſo doing; and it is moſt 
certain he had one. The rince pf Orange o 
his fide was very wife, and judg'd it was muc 
better to diſſemble the indire# proceedings of 
the French Miniſters, who were the directors 


diſcontent, which would only ſerve to increaſe 
his me rr 16 5 4 W of of for 
retidring the Spaniard intentions to 
the States, who begafl already to liſten to a 
3 — Treaty; but it had a contrary effe4 
n augmenting the jealouſie that was already 
. entertain'd of that neighbouring Power, 
- The Princes have to the Quality of 
publick Miniſters is ſo great, that they even re- 
ſpect it in their own Subjects, and that ſome- 
times when they are not oblig'd thereto. I 
do not ſay it is a lawful Cauſe for which a 
Prince car refuſe to admit a Miniſter; on the 
contrary, I am of opinion that he cannot make 
uſe of that pretext, becauſe a Subject by put- 
pal himſelf in the Service of a foreign Prince, 


les out of the obedience and fubjection of 
is natural Prince; but then there may be o- 
ther circumſtances that may occaſion a Sub- 
jeck's being rejected, altho? he be veſted with 4 
publick CharaRer. In the Year 77 Ferdi- 
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wand Duke of Mantua, ſent Scipio Paſquale in 
the Quality of Embaſſador Extraor inary - to 
the Court of Madrid. This Prelate was a Na- 
tive of Coſenza in the Kingdom of Naples, and 
of courſe a Subject of the King of Yor, who 
might have ſaid that the Duke fail'd in the re- 
ſpect he ow'd him, by ſending a Neapolitay to 
him, and that for an affair wherein the Duke 
of Savoy the King's Brother-in-Law had ſo 

eat an Intereſt, that he had ſent the Prince 

is eldeſt Son into Spain to oppole Paſquale's 
Negotiation. Brit notwithſtandin all this, 
the latter made himſelf be confider'd as an Em- 
baſſador, and not as a Subject; and acquitted 
himſelf ſo well of his Function, that the ſu 
ceſs of his Negotiation was ſoon rew 
with the Biſhoprick of Caſal. 

Had not the King of France ſufficient reaſon 
to be offended, to ſee Auger a player on the 
Lute ſent to him in the Quality of a publick 
Miniſter; as if Fance had been ranſack'd on 
purpoſe to find out'this mean wretch, and of 
a vile profeſſion, to place him in ſo Iiluſtrious 
an Employment in the Court of the firſt King 
in all Chriſtendom? This would have been no 
far fetch'd, but a lawful Cauſe uot to admit 
him, eſpecially when he came into France on 
the part of the Parliament. However that did 
not hinder the King from receiving him, and 
conſidering him, not as a Subject, but as a 
publick Miniſter. bs”, 

I ſhalt lay hold on this occaſion to rectiſie 
what the Memoirs ſay of Bernardo 2 
one of the Aſſaſſins of Julian de Medicis : 
have done it on the Teſtimony of an [alias 
Author, at a time when I hardly any 


Books me. I have not many at preſent, ' 
bur ACS. I have enough to inform ett 
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Bajazeth was ſo far from ſending Bavdins th 
Ei baader, that he 
t him into his Hands as the Murderer of his 
rother, and as a Token of the Eſteem he had 
for Lawrence, who was one of the illuſtrious 
Perſonages of his time. Paul Fovins ſays, that 
Baudini was hang d. It is an Error, and Lam 
ſenſible it is not the only one I have commit - 
ted: but I do not for that deſerve, that the Re- 
marker of Braſſelt ſhould accuſe me of deing 
guilty of Falſhood, when I ſaid that the Count 
de Fuenſaldagne , was employ'd by the King of 
Spein in Flanders, under D. John of Auſtria, 1 
own my Error, and my Infirmities: but 48 I 
am altogether incapable of committing a Falſi- 
fication, ſo I am not afraid of ſaying, that the 
Remarks which have been publiſh'd at Braffels 
ſwarm therewith. I offer to prove what I 
whenever I ſhall be ſummon'd to do it, 


4 
to make it appear that the Author (it he has the 
Courage to own his Name) is an infamous 


Calumniator; a Sy 
nour, and ſtriv 


vt that has no Ho- 
to preydſſeſs the World with 
an Infinity of ſture againſt an innocent 
Man; and his Unworthineſs is the greater, 
becauſe he thought I was not in a ition to 
defend my ſelf. If he thinks I do him any 
Wrong, he may have recourſe to Juſtice, in 2 
Place, where hitherto there has been none for 
my Innocency, I fay the ſame of him, who 
having disfigur'd, in his impertinent Hiſtories , 
the illuſtrious Lives of the great Gaſtavas A- 


dolphas, and of Cardinal Mazarize ,. has aug- | Maſter 


mented the Namber of his fooliſh Books with 


Italian Dia , Which would have made fit 
8 for the Almanacks of the Years 1674 
and 1675. 


F 8 

Schach Abas, King of Perfia, was one of the 
eſt Princes that bas * for many 
— He had two powerful Neighbours, the 
Emperor of the Twrks, and the Great Mogul, 
Emperor of Indeſthax ; and he was in perpetu- 
al uneaſineſs on account of the firſt. To free 
himſelf thereof, and to give ſome Diverſion to 
the Twrks, he had ſeveral Negotiations in moſt 
of the Chriſtian Princes Courts. He employ'd 
there particularly two Brothers, Anthony and 
Robert Shirley, who being of a Family conſi- 
derable enough in Eg and having provid- 
ed a ſufficient Fund to defray the Expence of 
their Voyage, ſettled themſelves in the Court 

of Iſpahew, | ſhall ſay nothing of the Eldeſt 
who quitting at Venice his Quality of Embaf- 
ſador receiv'd there ſeveral Diſgraces ; but Ko- 
bert, after having been employ d to the Empe- 
ror, and at the Court of ſeveral other Princes 

ö „ paſy'd into England with the 

lity of Embaſſador from Schach. King Fame 
made bim be cover'd, and re in his Sub- 
jet the Character of E . Shirley re- 
turn d thither in the Year 1623, with the ſame 


ſame manner. He was cloath'd after the Per- 
Las manner, and being conducted to Audience 


by the Earl of Angleſey, and by the Maſter of 
the Cerem 1 bavi - 


< * 
. ” 


Prince pat off his Hat as Pom 8e de Twi dun 

— — —— 
| 20 When King ' &y'd: 

While he he ſtaid at wes. per 

* 


extraordinary thing, that might habe 
gs the King to exert his Juſtice towards-bis 
e& ; who did not ſufficiently verify: ths 
Quality of Miniſter, There came into Exglen 
a P » Whoſe Name. was Alagdibeg, who 
likewiſe took upon him the Quality 
ſador ; and who when he ted his Leute: 
of Credence, maintain d that thoſe of Robert 
Shirley. were falſe and ſuppoſititious. — 
having 


being deſirous to clear this matter, and 
out his Quality, . went to the Perſan; 
| With him ſome of his Relations, who were to 

de Witneſſes of their Interview; but the Perfiad, 
inſtead of returning Shipley's Civility, took his 
Letters, flung them on the Ground, and gave 
him a box on the Ear; and put him — wc 
much out of Countenance and beyond Reply, 
that the Zagliſh took oecafion from thetrice, to 
make a very bad judgmem of the Sinceriry of 
their Kinſman. Magdibeg wrote to the King 
of Great-Britaw, that having the Honour to 
be the Embaſſador of a Monarch-in friend@hip 
with his Majeſty, he took the liberty to defire 
from him that Juſtice, which he would not 
fuſe to the leaſt of his Subjects; That bein 
wriv'd in this Kingdom, he bad been i 

a certain Perſon, who took upon himiſe 

the Quality of Embaiſador from — 
ſay, he had 
ghneſs: | 


_— 


" 


„ bad the Vanity to 
a Relation of his Hi 


would 
k » whom it concern'd to 
know the truth of the Matter, might have 
— —— Inquiry Fo be of tlie 
e; if not by his ordinary Juſtice, at leaft 

his Council, if he had beliey'd his — 
could have reach'd his Subject, not withſtand- 
his ity of Miniſter. But he would not 
e in it, and was contented to ſend the 

one and the other home in two different Ships; 
that the King of Perfie might binaſelf — 
of the Difference, and regulate: the ſame be» 


tween two Perſons, each of whom took 

him the ity of his Miniſter. He ſent a Per. 
ſon of ity along with them in anbther 
Ship, to bring him an account aftet vr man- 
ner the Di ce ſhould be decided at 


Court of Iſpaban; but they all three dy'& 
the Voyage. | 
I am of Opinion the Par ' of 
would not have violated the Law of 
in puniſhing the Murder (in the Per 
pretended Miniſter) of which I ſhatl make 
mention in the following Example. 
Alard of Provence, while he was in 
of Savey's Service, was, in the Year 1614] 
— * r — 
to ccour kim againit the 
, in the ning of the 


| ar. — the Stay he made at — 


i 
| 


| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
it 
| 
| 
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Marſhal; ſome of his Attendants kild (by his | 


Command) a Tradeſman of the Town, as he 
was returning - from'-a Farm he had in the 
Countrey. This Murder being committed on 
the Highway, by People known to belong to 
the Colonel, oblig'd the Parliament to ſecure the 
Perſon of the Maſter : But the Marſhal, who 
was at one of his Countrey Seats near Lyons, 
being advis d of what had paſs'd, came thither 
with all Diligence; and ſent to the Priſon to de- 
mand the Priſoner, 'as being a publick 3 
whom the Duke of Savoy — d to him. The 
Major of the Garriſon, who went to the Pri- 
ſon, not being able to prevail with the War- 
den thereof to deliver him, M. de Leſdiguieres 
went thither himſelf, and caus'd him to be 
ſet at Liberty. The Parliament being offend- 
ed at ſo violent an Action, deputed the firſt 
Preſident, with ſome Counſellors and the At- 
torney General, to complain of M. de Leſa:- 
guieret, to Leſdiguieres himſelf: and to repre- 
ſent the Conſequence of ſuch Proceedings; and 
deſire Reparation might be made for the ſame. 
They pray'd him to give the Judicature at leaſt 
this Satisfaction, to ſuffer the Colonel to be 
ſent back to Priſon, upon the Aſſurance they 
gave him, that he. ſhould immediately be for- 
mally diſcharg'd, which would be for the Par- 


liament's Reputation. But Leſdigairres would 


not conſent thereto. He ſaid, that his Action 
juſtify'd it ſelf: That he had reaſon to com- 


plain of the Parliament, who being ſenſible he 


was actually within the Province, had never- 
theleſs made a Decree without his Participati- 
on againſt a publick Perſon : That he could 
not avoid making uſe of extraordinary Means, 
becauſe he had a mind to oblige 'em to repair 
the Fault they had committed through their Pre- 
cipitation, againſt the Law of Nations, in the 
Perſon of the Colonel, whom they knew to be 
the Duke of Savoy's Agent, to whom zhrs Re- 
ſped ought to be 3 not to touch his Miniſter 
without giving him Advice thereof. The King 
approv'd of what Marſhal de Leſdigaieres had 
done, by a particular Declaration, which was 
ratify'd in the Parliament of Grenoble, in the 
Year 1615. Colonel Alard was a Frenchman; 
but for as much as he had no Letters of Credence , 
but to Leſaiguieres, he could not be conſider'd 
as a publick Miniſter, nor enjoy the Protection 
of the Law of Nations. For altho' I have ſaid 
above, that Princes ſometimes ſend to Vice- 
roys and Governors, Perſons that are acknow- 
ledg'd to be publick Miniſters ; that ought 0 
be underſtood of thoſe Governors, who have 
an abſolute Power; and that govern without 
any other Dependence, but on the Soverei 

only whom they repreſent. Which cannot 

apply'd to the. Governors of the Provinces of 
France, who ſhare their Power, not only with 
the Parliaments, but alſo with the King's Licu- 


tenants, whoſe Function is independent on that 


of the Governor. So that one may ſay, that 
Alard was not a publick Miniſter; and even if 
he had been ſuch, the Governor of the Pro- 
vince, by compelling the Warden of the Pri- 
on to ſurrender the Priſoner, committed an 


Ade of Violence upon Juſtice ; and ſtood in need 


of the King's Declaration, which ſhrowded 
him from the Reſentment the Parliament might 
otherwiſe have :ſhewn. But: Leſ&gwieres was 


in the. tight: to ay, That Juſtice it ſelf owes that 


Reſpedt to foreign Sovereig 4 not to meddle with 
2 2 oo 


miſter, without giving them Advice there- 
of: This is what ſhall be more fully diſcours'd 
of in the 27th Chapter. LIES 
Before I put an end to this, it will be ne- 
e to make ſome Reflections on two or 
three Examples, whereby it will appear, that 
Miniſters have not always been very well treat- 
ed in their native Countrey. In the Vear 1644, 
the Parliament at London had publiſh'd an Or- 
der for all Roman Catholick to depart the Ci- 
82 and gave Bruerton leave to ſeize their 
oods, and apply the ſame to the Subſiſtence 
of the Army. Anthony Forteſcue, perceiv ing how 
how roughly the Roman Catholicks were hand- 
led, and being one himſelf, endeavour'd to a- 
void the ill Treatment that was dealt to others, 
by declaring himſelf a publick Miniſter and'Re- 
ſident from the Dake of Lorrain. The Parlia- 
ment maintain'd, that as this Gentleman was 
an Engliſhman, and by Birth a Subject of the 
State, he could not put himſelf in the Service 
of a foreign Prince, nor lay any Claim to the 
Protection of the Law of Nations. They more- 
over ſaid, that he had begg'd that Quality, while 
Affairs were in another State than they were 
then in. All he was worth was ſciz'd, and a 
French Prieſt was taken up that had ſnelter'd 
himſelf in his Houſe, into which they put a 
Garriſon. But as to this Example, it may be 
ſaid, that the Authority the Parliament aſſum'd 
was illegal; ſince the King who is the Head 
thereof, and had call'd an other at Oxford, dif- 
own'd it. It cannot be alſo deny'd, that it was 
compos'd of People wholly ignorant of the Law 
of Nations : That the Violence which was of- 
ter'd to Forteſcue, was but a part of thoſe that 
were done by it to all thoſe who did not a 
prove of the brutiſh and blind Zeal of Rebelli- 
on, and preſerv'd ſtill ſome Reſpect for the 
Royal Dignity, and ſome Affection for the Per- 
ſon of the King. Forteſcue had been acknow- 
ledg'd as a publick Miniſter by his Sovereign: 
and the Examples of Holſey, Pool, Shirley and 
ſome others make it plain, that the Right of 
* which is particular to Exglaud, does 
not hinder the Exg/:h from putting themſelves 
into the Service ot a foreign Prince, nor cvento 
transfer their Dwclling out of the Kingdom. 
The Parliament pretended not to violate the 
Law of Nations, becauſe they did not acknow- 
ledge Forreſcue to be a publick Miniſter. 
Francis Sforza, the lalt Duke of Milan, made 
uſe of the fame Pretext to jultity the Execu- 
tion of Merveille or Maraviglia, a Gentleman 
of Milan, who reſided with him on the 
of Francis I, King of France. Sforza, who had 
been reinſtated in the Dutchy by the Empe- 
ror Charles V, and knew. very well he could 
not maintain. himſelf in it without his Protecti- 


on, did not dare to ſuffer a French Miniſter to 


appear publickly at his Court. However, as 
he was in a perpetual Diſtruſt of the Ambition 


and Power of Charles, who had a great fun 


for the Dutchy, he was unwilling to neg] 
the King's Friendſhip, and permitted Merze:lle 
to ſpeak to him now and then about his Ma- 
ſter's Affairs: and the Duke himſelt in writi 
to the King, reterr'd himſelt to the Diſcourſe 
he had with that canccal'd Miniiler; till be- 
ginning to ſulpect, that the Emperor had been 
mtorm'd of that private: Carretpoudence , — 
1 . 


— 
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a mind to clear himſelf; and deſerve Charles's 
—— by a little Stroke of State: A certain 
perſon, whoſe Name was Caftillon, had ſpoken 
of Merveille iti abuſive Terms enough, who by 
way of Revenge caus'd him to be kill'd by his 
Domeſticks. The Duke took this 6ccaſiofi to rid 
:mſelf of this Miniſter ; and to oblige the 
to give him his Niece, who was 
Daughter to Chriſtierne King of Denmark, arid 
had been promis'd him; he caus'd him to be 
try'd, and had him executed in Priſon, The 
King was ſo mightily offended hereat, that he 
complain'd of it to all the Princes in Chriſten- 
dom, and amongſt the reſt to the E rhim- 
ſelf, whoſe Vaſlal the Duke was, and demand- 
ed Juſtice thereupon. The Emperor made an- 
ſwer , that Merveille was wot « Mruifter, fo 
that the Duke of Mila» might cauſe him to be 
proſecuted as his Subject. —_—_ Letters 
were ſhewn him, - wherein the e acknow- 
ledg'd the Deceas'd to be employ'd by the 
King; but the Emperor reply'd, bar « Mini- 
fer could wet infft pon bis 0 „ be did not 
make it appear publickly. The Emperor to be 
ſure would not deliver himſelf in other Terms. 
He was glad he had broke off the Correſpon- 
dence between the King and the Duke, who on 
account of this Execution were become irre- 
concileable. The Duke excus'd himſelf to the 
King, and ſignify'd to him, that he had never 
conſider'd Merveille as a publick Miniſter, but 
as a private Perſon only who had no Chara- 
Qer, nor any other Qualification than that of 
his Subject. Moreover that Merveille was of 
ſodiſagreeable a Temper, that he had often no- 
tify'd to him to be gone. The King was not 
ſatisty'd with theſe Excuſes: on the contrary 
he proteſted, that when ever he had an - 
nity, he would reſent the Indignity had been 
done him in the Perſon of his Miniſter. 
The Emperor and Duke both ſay, that Mer- 
veille had no Character; and that he could not 
be confider'd but as a private Perſon and a 
Subject. The King makes it appear, that the 
Duke had r him as a Miniſter, and 


that he had negotiated with him in that i- 
ty; ſo that the Kwwor being 19. — 
of, has recourſe to a very bad Reaſon, and aſ- 
ſerts, that he was not a Miniſter, becauſe he 
had not appear'd publickly as ſuch. But this 
is what is of very little rtance for the e- 
ſtabliſhing the Truth I lay down, that a pub- 
lick Miniſter ought to enjoy the Privileges of 
the Miniſtry, even in his own Countrey; ſince 
Emperor and the Duke not agrecing to the 
matter of Fact, that is to ſay, to the Quality 
of Merveille, do not diſpute the Right; and ta- 
citely confeſs, that if he had been a Miniſter 
the Duke could not have caus'd him to be ex- 
ecuted, without violating the Law of Nations. 
The Duke's Excuſes were impertinent. It was 
_ convince him by his own Letters, that 
he had negotiated with Merveille. By cau 
him to be executed in the Night in Priſon, he 
8 that he had been the 
uthor of an Execution, that no body would 
have dar'd to have perform'd in the face of the 
Sun: and when he ſays, he had ſeveral times 
notify'd to him his Defire that he would with- 
draw, he confeſſes he confider'd him in ano- I that 
ther Capacity than that of a ſimple Subject; 


fince without his Quality of 
Conſideration he had for the-King 
he would eafily have made him retire; | 
out any Formality of Notice. However the 

King, by maintaining that 


the Law of Nations 

11 Petſon of Merteille his - 
Miniſter , lays down as a certain Truth that 

cannot be conteſted with him, | 
of Minifter Exempted bim from the 7 
the Sovereign of the Place of his Berth: This is 
eror nor the Duke de- 
ny; but they are contented to ſay; that he was 


The pretent Emperor and his Couticil 
after the ſame manner, the carrying f 
Prince M illiam of H 
had no Character. 
Powers nor Letters of Credence that gave it him; 
or if he had any, he had not commun | 
them, ſo that it was what People might be ig- 
proteſt that they really are 
altogether ignorant of his having been Embaſ- 
ſador, or publick Miniſter; and believe that 
he could not be ſuch, ſince the EleQor of Ce- 

; his Maſter, was himſelf upon the Place. 
French Miniſters ſaid on the contrary; 
that the Prince had Credentials; that he 
communicated the ſame, and that that was ſuf- 
ficient, to put him in poſſeſſion of all the Ad- 
ogatives which the Lew of 
Nations beſtows on the Character. This is a 
— — divided all ou — of 8 
om, urpaſſes my wl : 

they do not agree as to the Matter of FaQ, it 
is impoſſible to regulate it by dint of Reaſon; 
I cannot undertake to ſpeak to 
it here, ſince it does not belong to the Subject 
of this Chapter. The Prince of Furſtemberg, if 
„ was not ſo in his na- 
tive Countrey, nor to bis Sovereigu, but at 
logn, as in a neutral Place; and in an Aſſem- 
bly, of which the Emperor's Miniſters made 4 
part: ſo that he was not treated as an Embaſ- 
ſador from a forei 
off as a rebellious Subject, in 
into the Hands of Juſtice. As therefore this 
Example is accompany'd with particular Cir- 
cumſtances, that are not found in thoſe of Force 
I ſhall defer dwelling on it 
can do it more to 
e on another occaſion. Only I cannot for- 
that I could wiſh the Re- 
e 

lite, wou f joſity 
me Perſons who are not ſo knowing. 
as he is) in a Scru- 


that his Pow 


* 


what neither the E 


emberg, aſſertin 


vantages and Prer 


but was carry 
order to be put 


ſene and Mervei 
any longer, till 


marker ot B 


in the —.— of _— 
e ve, with reſpect to 
— They are of Opinion that 
does not extend ſo far, as to juſt 
ing off, out of a Neutral Place, 4 

is neither outlaw'd nor condem- 


a Subject or V 


who is otherwiſe a Prince 
of the Empire. Difficulties 


Theſe are ſmall 


would do well to remove, 
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its Raor, which 2s yet it is not. Thus we | and the bare Opinionativeneſs of an Author, 
who is none of the moſt regular, is not ſuffi 
e-is not one that favours Bodin's Opinion; cient to make me alter my Sentiment. 


Keren of all the Examples bitherto alledg d, 
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Y affigning to an Embaſſador a mature 
and adverc'd Age, I have alſo allotted 
him Experience, which is a neceſlary 

Canſequence thereof : Wherefore it would be 
wide of my purpoſe to ſpeak of this, as it 
would be likewiſe ſuperfluous to make a par- 
- ticular Chapter of the Fidelity that ought to be 
united with Experience, in the Commiſſions 
of all Miniſters, did not the Remarker of * 
ſels oblige me to make here à kind of Di- 
greſſion. | 
Ion, I do not treat over-well 
irs: Dow Ferdinand Telles de Faro, Embaſſa- 
— Portugal to the States of the United 
Provinces, becauſe it went againſt me to juſti- 

| iy 4 Miniſter, who not contented to abandon 
e Affairs that had been committed to him, 
betrays the ſeveral Intereſts, becomes a De- 
ſerter and a Transfuge, and goes over to the 
Party of his Maſter's Enemies. This a- 


dar, who arriv'd at the Hage in the Month of | 


Faly.1658, made great uſe of the Mediation 
of the Miniſters of France and Eugland in the 
whole Courſe of his Negotiation: and this ra- 
ther to penetrate into their Sentiments, than to 
diſcover his own to them. He entertain'd at 
the ſame time a ſtrict Correſpondence (but ve- 
ry privately) with Don Eſtevan de Gamarra, the 
/þ Embaſlador , to reconcile him to the 

urt at Madrid, and to concert with him 
how to make his Retreat : Inſomuch that he 
left the Hague in the Month of April 1659. He 
had not been above three Months in Holland, 
when he began to betray his Prince, and to be 
as a Spy upon the French Embaſſador, and the 
Refident of Exgland. To juſtify his infamous 
Behaviour he publiſh'd a Manifeſto, where he 
ſet forth how he had, ever ſince the Revolu- 
tion of the Affairs of Portugal, preſerv'd an 
inviolable Fidelity to his Catholick Majeſty, 
as to him he look'd upon to be his Sovereign 
Prince: That he had been oblig'd to accept 
the. Embaſly of Holland; becauſe as he had al- 
ready excus'd himſelf from ſeveral Employ- 
ments, he could not refuſe this without render- 
ing himſelf ſuſpe&ed : That the Power which 
had been veſted in him at Lisbon, was ſo limited, 
that it was altogether impoſſible for him to ſuc- 
ceed in his Negotiation on the Conditions con- 
tain'd therein: That Fraxce thwarted it, and 
that M. de Thow was the Perſon who oppos'd 
it moſt: And after all, that he did not believe 
any body would cenſure his Retreat, ſince what 
he did was only out of a Motive of Duty to 
his/lawful Prince. The major part of his Ser- 
vants retir'd to the Sui Embaſſador's, who 


6 F 
0 the Fidelity of the Embaſſador. 


in-my Me- | 
of Braganza at his Acceſſion to the Crown. 


he look'd upon to be an Uſu 
have retir'd into Caſtile after the 


had forc'd him to charge himſelf with the Em- 


ter he had engag'd himſelf therein, There is 


what he ſo much praiſes in another. He adds, 


urges himſelf with the Payment of the Debts 
of the Fugitive. Some Days-after, his Secre- | 


. 
<4 
© 4 


tary preſented a Memorial , wherein he ſpoke 
of this Action as of an abominable Treaſon; 
and repreſented that it ſtuck at Dow Ferdinand 
only, that the Treaty was not concluded. The 
Remarker of Brufſels makes his Apology, and 
ſays, That all the Crime of this Embeſſador 
was, that he did not 1 of the Revolt of 
Portugal, nor of the Proceedings of him that 
was the Author thereof; and that he did no 
more than fling himſelf into the Arms of his 
natural and lawful King. I 

No body had compell'd Ferdinand Telles de 
Faro to take an Oath of Fidelity to the Duke 


When he ſaw a Prince proclaim'd King whom 
r he might 
xample of 
ſeveral other Portugueſe Noblemen. No body 


ployment of Embaſſador, for the diſcharge 
whereof he had taken a particular Oath; and 
no body hinder'd him from taking the Road to 


G and from thence paſſing into Spain 
before he began his N b he 15 af- 


no Spaziard, that has ever ſo little Honour, 
who would be guilty of doing what this Em- 
baſſador did for ſeveral Months, to wit, to vi- 
fit the French and Enghſb Miniſters, to no o- 
ther End, but to have wherewith to entertain 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador. When it is ſaid that 
an Embaſlador is an honourable Spy, it is to 
be underſtood of him that ſerves his Maſter, 
and not of him that betrays him. Out of this 
honourable Function, the Profeſſion of a Spy 
is infamous, and he that meddles with it de- 
ſerves to be hang'd. That of Advocate of 
Perfidiouſneſs and Treaſon is no leſs deteſta- 
ble; and the Panegyriſt of ſuch foul Actions 
would, without doubt, be ready to act himſelf 


That it was Neceſſity, and France, that oblig d 
Spain to declare Portugal à free Crown, and 
it was only the Effed of one of the hard Laws, to 
which Conſent is given but with Relacharcy. This 
honeſt Man is very obliging to the Portugueſe, 
in foretelling them what they are to expect 
from Spain, as ſoon as the Neceflity which for- 
ced it to ſubmit to ſuch rigid Laws ſhall ceaſe, 
and that Fraxce ſhall no longer intermeddle 
with their Intereſts. It may be ſaid alſo, that 
this Warning may not be altogether unprofita- 
ble to the United Provinces, who have forc'd 
Spain by the like Neceſſity to undergo the Se- 
verity of thoſe Laws which made em be ac- 
 knowledg'd as a State ſo entirely ind | 
that they. have not left the King the leaſt to- 


ken of the Sovereignty he had 2 


. 
3 
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if we will believe this great Politician, 
= Sovereignty will laſt no longer than $5 
ſhall be engag'd in a War that hinders it 
knowing it ſelf. That ＋ agg produces a 
number of generous Men, that would 
be ſorry theſe unworthy thoughts ſhould be 
common to all the . and that would 
nor imitate the infidelity of that Traitor, nor 
the prevarication of him that juſtifies him. 
When he ſays the King of Spain was Don Fer- 
dinand's Maſter, either he knows not. what he 
ſays, or if he has reflected on it, he advances 
a thing that is notoriouſly falſe. He might 
believe that the King of Spain was his Sove- 
reign Prince, but he could not ſay he was his 
Maſter. The King of Portagal, to whom he 
had taken an Oath of Fidelity, of whom he 
held his Commiſſion, and who gave him 
wherewithal to ſubfiſt, was his true Maſter. 
It was he had given him his Letters of Cre- 
dence, it was [ah him he negotiated, and it 
was under his authority that he enjoy'd the 
protection of the Law of Nations. ere is 
not any Treaſon ſo black, as not to be juſti- 
fiable on the Principles of this gallant Man. 
The Cordeliers of Metz, who under the pretext 
of their General Aſſembly, had brought in Sol- 
diers and Arms; and the Religions of Maſtricht, 
who were for putting the Town into the hands 
of the Spaniards, did not only deſerve his Prai- 
ſes, but alſo to be Canoniz'd. 
Codignac the French Embaſſador at Couſtanti- 
le, had made himſelf ſo intimate with the 
iniſters of the Port, that he gave a jealouſie 
to Henry II. his Maſter. The umbrage that 
was taken of his fidelity, was increas'd by the 
engagement he had in the Year 1556, with a 
Greek Gentlewoman who own'd two ſmall 
Iſlands that were worth about two thouſand 
Crowns per Ann. In the Year'1558, Orders 
were ſent him to return to Court to give an 
account of his actions: But it was then he 
took off the Mask, and inſtead of paſſing into 
France, he declar d himſelf for the Ning of pain, 
and enter d into his Service. The Spaniards 
had promis'd him the Embaſſie of Conſtanti- 
wople, where he had his Intrigues, and where 
he had for ſome time carried on his Negotia- 
tions under hand for his new Maſter. In the 
Year 1559, he procur'd Paſſports for the Mini- 
ſter whom the King of Spam ſhould ſend thi- 
ther as King of Naples. He had likewiſe a 
cular eſpondence with one of the 
s of the Grand Seignior, and it was prov'd 
that he carried on an Intelligence in Monedevis 
and Anzibes, to have them ſurrender'd to the 
Ping Heary IV M 
writing to M. de Maiſſe- 
Hur as ne * exice, on the of th 
of March, 1590. complains very much of the 
Infidelity of the Siexr de Lexcome his Embaſ- 
ſador at Conſtant , and ſays he has ſeveral 


Proofs thereof, which he had receiv'd from 
the Baſbe's themſelves. M. de Breves who 


him, caus d him to be ſeiz'd and put 

=o the Black Tower by the King's Orders. 
Example of Jerome Lipomano is by ſo 
much the more memorable, as Treaſons are no 
leſs rare among the Noble Venetian, than 
Monſters are elſewhere. He was Bayb at 
pected, 


Conſtantinople, and being become 
Laarevce f i in his Place, 


. fearing to be ſo again, 


* 


in the Year r59t, 8 
embark'd on board the Galleys of the > 
lick, he had Guards ſet over him, and as ſoon 
as he came within fight of Yexice, he caſt him- 
ſelf into the Sea, or was thrown into it by 
the Order of thoſe who would otherwiſe have 
ſhar'd in the infamy of his 8 
No excuſe can be made for the infidelity of 
a publick Miniſter. There is no difference 
between an Embaſſador that quits the Service 
of his Prince without his leave, to put 
into that of another Maſter, and between the 
Governor of a Town, who abandoning his 
Maſter's Service, ſells the Place to the Enemy. 
Some Years ago the Miniſter who was on the 
part of the EleQor of Hy at L 
itted his Poſt to go and ſerve the Crown 
eden. The EleQor cans'd him to be declar'd 
infamous, and fix'd his name to the Gallows ; 
notwithſtanding this Miniſter excus'd himſelf 
He had atready been a Prifoncr for Debe, and 
e a Priſoner for 
by reaſon they did not 
pay him his Salary, he had been forc'd to ac- 
cept of the firſt offer that would afford him 
Bread. The miſery of theſe Wretches ſeems 
to be conſummate, for = are not only the 
averſion of the fide they leave, but alſo the 
ſcorn and contempt of thoſe they go to; ſo 
that their Infamy may be ſaid to be a ſufficient 
puniſhment : And yet this ſort of Traitors is 
not ſo dangerous as thoſe Miniſters who re- 
maining in their Maſter's Service, ruine his 
affairs, by covering their evil intentions with 
the cloke of a falſe fidelity. Upon advice at 
Florence of the Negotiations Lewss Sforze, Sit- 
nam'd the Moor (who had uſurp'd the Dut 
of Milan) was carrying on with Charles VIII, 
and of the preparations that were making in 
France for the Italian Expedition, Peter de Me- 
dicit chief of the Republick, prevail'd with it 
to ſend the Biſhop of Arezzo, with Peter So- 
derini and Peter into Hause, to try to 
divert the ſtorm with which [zaly was threaten'd. 
Peter de Medicis had drawn up their Inſtructi- 
ons conformably to his intentions. But Sode- 
rin: and Ce RL Republicans and E- 
nemies to the power of the Medicis, inſtead of 
executing their Orders to obtain of Charles that 
the Republick might not be obliy'd to declare? 
againſt the King of Naples, did Peter a great 
many ill offices, The Florentines had made a 
League with the Kings of * even with 
the conſent of Lewis XI, Cheers Father, 
and pretended they could remain Neuters. 
But upon their being preſs'd to declare them- 
ſelves, Capo who was an inveterate Enemy 
of Peter 4 Medicis, whoſe Conduct was not 
altogether ſo regular as that of Lazrence and 
Coſmmns his Predeceſſors, told the FrexchMiniſters 
that the Intention of their Principals was v 
good, but that Pezer hinder'd them from act 
ing according to their inclination; and that to 
render him odious to the People, k would be 
uiſite to baniſh all the Freue Merchants 
Bankers out of France, and give them to 
underſtand that they ow'd their di to no- 
— the evil diſpoſition Pes de Medici: 
had for France. 


C s Infidelity ſucceeded, 
the Florentines had Orders to —. the King 


dom, and Peter was driven from Flerexce ; but 
Caponi ſoon diſcover'd that he had quite _ 
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cligh than that of overthrowing the Au- 
ity of: the Medici, to introddes that of 


ce. He was for preſerving We Liberty of 


is Countrey entire, as he did by an action al- 
together Heroick, of whith we ſhall have an 


* to hereafter. 
Count 3 — who was Steward 
of the Duke of Mantua s Houſhold, and Com- 
manded the Army of the Confederates in [zaly 
againſt Charles VIII, having met Philip de Co- 


mines at Caſal, rnade the firſt Ovettures to him 
of a Treaty, which was concluded ſome time 


after. To the end he might continue the Ne- 


gotiation, he was ſent to the King to deſire the 
aſſports that were requiſite for the Deputies 
who were to be of the Conference. In the 
ublick Audience he had, he 2 of nothing 

t the ſubject of his Commiſſion; but hav 
after that obtain'd a private Audience, he 
vis d the King not to grant the Paſſports to the 
Confederates, becauſe their Army was in ſo bad 
a condition, and the Heads of it ſo divided a- 
mong themſelves, that it could not but be diſ- 
pers'd in a few days. What he ſaid was truth, 
and it was impoſſible this ſhould be a myſtery 
to the French Generals; But the King would 
not follow the Counſel of a Traitor, who 
ſome years after was executed for another Trea- 
ſon, of which he had the management under 
Ferdinand d Eſte, and Julius his natural Bro- 
ther, who conſpir'd in the Year 1505, againſt 

Life of Alfonſo Duke of Ferrara. 

Ferdinand t 
others, than he was deceiv'd himſelf, was ne- 
vertheleſs very — dealt with by one La- 
cena, whom he ſent Embaſſador into England 
in the Year 1475. Lewis XI. who never 
fail'd to make his advantage of opportunities 
when they preſented themſelves, caus'd him to 
be brought before him; and having found out 
the vanity and avaricious temper of the Man, 
he made ſo very much of him, gave him ſo 
many Preſents, and loaded him with ſo many 
Promiſes, even to the aſſuring him of a Car- 
dinal's Hat, that he not only worm'd out the 
ſecrets of his Inſtructions, but alſo the whole 
ſucceſs of his Negotiation, as he repaſs'd thro? 
France, on his return home. 

Andrew Giezi, inſtead of ſoliciting for Suc- 
cour at the Court of Conſtantinople, without 
which Gabriel Battory could not propoſe to 
maintain himſelf in his Principality of Tra»/i/- 
varia, againſt the Arms of the Houſe of u- 


ſtria, was ſo baſe as to betray him, and to 
make a Treaty with Mabomer Belzergi to drive 


out his Prince. 8 to Mabomet that 
he would joyn the Troops he commanded for 
Battory, to the Turkiſh Army, in order to 
make em Maſters of the whole Countrey 

which he pretended to be afterwards inveſted 
with by the Great Turk. The Baſba of Buda 
prevented the execution thereof; and having 
repreſented to the Divan the conſequences of 
the Rupture that would infallibly follow with 
the Emperor, he brought it to a Reſolution; 


that Affairs ſhould be left in the ſame ſtate they 


were then in, and that the ſame Treaties 
ſhould be confirm'd with Martbiar (who was 
juſt choſen in the room of Kodolfus) which 
been concluded with his Predeceſſor. 
There are ſome Infidelities that are not alto- 


gether of ſo deep a dye, nor ſo capable of pro- 


atholick, who oftner deceiv'd 


p o 
k WT 2 


ducing ſuch ill efftQs z,-which nevertheleſs are 
very dangerous, and m abominable in the 
perſon of a Mmiſter. **. © 40 

They who have wrote the Intrigues of that 
Conclave wherein Iznocent X. was choſe 
relate ſeveral particulars of the Infidelity 
Cardinal Anthony Barberin. He was Cardinal 
ProteQor of the Kingdom of France; in this 
Quality he had the ſecret of the Conclave: He 
had alſoexpreſs Orders to cauſe Cardinal Pan- 

filio to be put by, and he had ſeveral times 
promis'd both by word of mouth and writing, 
that he would never conſent to his Exaltation ; 
yet for all this, he conſented thereto. - But 
what is moſt to be wonder'd at in the ſame 
Hiſtory, is, that it does not diſſemble, that the 
Marquis de St. Chaumont who was Embaſla- 
dor from France, and knew very well that 
Pamfilio was the averſion of the firſt Miniſter, 
and who had a poſitive Command to oppoſe 
his Election, conſented thereto for a ſum of 
Money. Cardinal Mazarin contented himſelf 
with calling him home, and cauſing him to be 
confined to his Houſe, which was too great 
an Indulgence for ſo black a Crime. | 

The French, and thoſe who upon their Me- 
moirs have wrote what paſs'd at the Congreſs 
of Weſtphalia, do not ſcruple to ſay poſitively 
that Pax and K»xyt, two of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United Provinces were corrupted 
by Spaniſþ Money to prevail with their Ma- 
ſters to make a ſeparate Treaty with Spain, 
excluſive of France. One may believe it to 
be a Calumny, not only becauſe Pax has been 
juſtify d by a formal Declaration of the States 
of Holland, his Sovereigns, but alſo becauſe he 
could not act otherwiſe, without oppoſing the 
intention of the ſame States who were his 
Maſters. Theſe accuſations of declar'd Ene- 
mies, as the Miniſters of France were to theſe 
two, are always to be ſuſpected, tho' they 
ſhould be really true. 

In the beginning of this Century, the Griſoxs 
made a Treaty with the Count de Fuentes Go- 
vernor of Milan, which could not ſubſiſt with 
that they had made ſome Years before with the 
Republick of Venice, and which was alt 
ther inconſiſtent with the ancient Alliance they 
had with France. They did not conſider the 
Conſequences thereof, till they were ſo tar 
engag with the Count, that they could not 
fall off without breaking with Spam. So that 
in order to qualifie the matter as well as they 
could, they were of Opinion to try to inſert 
a Clauſe in the Treaty of Milan, that it ſhould 
not be any prejudiceto the Treaties the Le 
had actually with Fraxce, and with the R 
lick of Venice. They who had negotiated the 
Treaty of Milan, made uſe of this Artifice to 
2 approv'd of in France, and to have it 

ified with that reſerve. In order hereunto, 
they entreated the Canton of Zurich, by an Em- 
batlie on purpoſe, to joyn with that of Bers, 
and to uſe their endeavours with the King ot 
France, to the end that the Treaty of Milan 
ſubliſting by his conſent, the Griſoxs might 
out of the premunire they had incur'd. 
Embaſſador of they Grey Leagxes inſtead of 
keeping within the bounds of his Commiſſion, 
did the contrary, and pray'd the twa Cantons 


to employ their good ces With the wp 4 
that he would oblige the Grijms to Rate 
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2 and fimply,, without | is a diſtruſt; the one cati never give ſikisfuction, 
Treaty of Miles which he did, at the N ' 


Condition or Reſerve; 
_ of ſome Deputies, who, upon the 
breaking up oftheir Pittag or Diet, had remain d 
at Coire, for the ſigning and diſpatching the 
Reſolutions that had been taken therein. The 
two Cantons preſs'd by this Man's importu- 
nate urgency, wrote to the King, contrary to 
their own proper Sentiments, and againſt their 
Intereſt. e ſame Embaſſador — return'd 
to Coire, and giving an account of his Com- 
miſſion, had the impudence to ſay that the Se- 
nate of Zurich, having ſeen the Reſolution or 
the Communities of the Griſons, was at firſt 
ſeiz'd with ſome. wonder thereat ; but after it 
had been inform'd of the Reaſons that had 
oblig d 'em thereto, it acquieſced therein, and 
had reſolv'd to write to the King, according 
to the deſire and intention of the, ſaid Com- 
munities. He moreover added, that in a few 
days all the Cantons would have a general 
meeting at Baden about this Affair. 

Charles * 1 who ſpeaks of this matter 
in his Embaſſie, ſays he will not ſet down the 
Name of the Embaſſador, for fear of brand- 
ing his Poſterity with perpetual Infamy, which 
perhaps might be the firſt in abominating ſo 
deteſtable an Infidelity. There was no puniſh- 
ing of it, without bringing the Countrey into 
the laſt diſorder and confuſion; ſo that it was 
thought more adviſeable to diſſemble the thing, 
than to detect a Crime which could not remain 
unpuniſh'd, if made publick, and yet could not 
be puniſh'd without troubling the — pang 
of the State, which was to be preſerv'd at all 
adventures. 

The difference that was like to kindle a 
War between France and Spain, for the Af- 
fair of the Griſont, almoſt at the ſame time as 
the Troubles of Bohemia gave a beginning to 
that of G , was in ſome meaſure accom- 
modated by depoſiting the Valteline into the 
hands of the Pope. But for as much as it was 
not quite regulated and made an end of by that 
—— ; and that the two Kings could not 
be ſatisfy d therewith, any more the Eri- 
ſons, who were for having Foreigners baniſh'd 
out of a Countrey that belong'd to their Sove- 
reignty ; ſeveral overtures o nt were 
made, as well at Paris, as at d, and at 
Rome. The Commander de Sillery Embaſſa- 
dor from France to the Pope, agreed to thoſe 
which the Spaniards caus'd to be made by his 
Holineſs, and fign'd a Treaty that was in all 

pearance very advantagious to the 

Catholick Religion, but in fact very prejudi- 
cial to the Reputation and Intereſt of the Ki 

his Maſter. Council of Fraxce was fo 
incens'd thereat, that being of opinian thatthe 
Embaſſador and the Chancellor his Brother, 
aQed in concert with the Court of Spain, the 
one 7 ey and _ other was turn d 
out, with his Son, who was Secretary of 
State. It was at the ſame time but a ſuſpicion 
which they would not ſearch into, not clear, 
by reaſon of the Quality of the Perſons con- 
cern'd, who had been in Henry IV his time 


employ'd in the moſt important Affairs of the 
Kingdom. 


bare ſuſpicion of Infidelity is ſufficient 
to remove a Miniſter from all ſorts of Employ- 


ments of this nature; becauſe that where there | 


1 


| 


Lord . 
to Pope ws I. was ſuſpected not to Ne- 
gotiate over ſincerely between thoſe two Prin- 


ces, with reference to the difference they had 
on account of the protection that Lewis had 
promis'd to Alfonſo Duke of Ferrara. Albert 
had no great kindneſs for the Duke, becauſe 
Hercules, Alfonſo's Brother, having bblig'd Ga- 
bert Pio to ſell him one half of the County of 
Carpy, and to accept of other Lands in lieu 
thereof, he was afraid Jeſt he ſhould be com- 
per to ſell alſo the other half. For this 

eaſon he oppos'd whatever could farther con- 
tribute to the ap ting the Duke of Ferrara. 
Vet nevertheleſs; as the King was a Prince 
that did not love to change his Miniſters, he 
continu'd him in his Poſt, and was contented 
to have him ſtrictly obſerv'd:. 

There is a kind of Infidelity that does not 
come up to Treaſon, and yet produces the 
ſame effect. That Miniſter, who does not 
know how to Husband his Maſter's Secrets, 
either through vanity or weakneſs, is not pro- 
perly a Traitor, but for all that, he is guilty 
of Infidelity. He is not ſo Criminal, yet he 
is not leſs Dangerous than he that ſells him, 
or expoſes him through malice. In the Year 
1646, there was at Hoclbolm a Reſident from 
Portugal, who by truſting the ſecret of his Ne- 
gotiation with Chant the French Miniſter, en- 
tirely ruin'd his own Buſineſs. He told him 
that the Council of Swedes teliſh'd very well 
the Propoſal he had made to it, of ſettling a 
Commerce between the two Nations, ſo that 
the Merchandize and Goods that the two 
Kingdoms produce ſhould paſs through the 
hands of the Hollaxnders, but the Veſſels and 
Shipping ſhould ſail directly from Stoctbolm 
to Setubal and Lisbon. Channt, who confider'd 
that by theſe means Sweden would contrive to 
have a great quantity of French Salt, which 
ſold to a great Profit in that Kingdom, did 
not fail to make his advantage of this Infor- 
mation, and knew ſd well how to thwart the 
Negotiation of the Portagueſe, that no men- 
tion was made thereof afterwards. l 

That Embaſſador that quits the Service of 
his Prince, during the time he is employ'd by 
him, although he does not betray his Maſter's 
Intereſts, and does not fide with his Enemy, 
is notwithſtanding unfaithful. Dow Jobs Ema- 
wel a Spaniſh Nobleman, and of the Royal 
Houſe of 'Caftile, was Embaſſador from Ferdi- 
Sand the Catholick, to Philip Arch-Duke of 
Anſtria, at the time that Queen Iſabella dy'd. 
— the Wife of Philip was Heir to Iſabelle, 

that did not hinder Ferdinand from keeping 
Poſſeſſion of the Government of the Kingdom. 
The Caftilian Noblemen did not like him very 


well; and Dow Jobs Emanuel was ally 
exhorting Php to go and take jon of a 
Crown which belong'd to him in right of his 


Wife. Hereupon Ferdinand, who had advice 
of the ill offices his Embaſſador did him, ſent 
him Orders to go on his part to the Emperor 
Maximilian. Jobs obey'd, but Philip who 
could not be without his Counſel, caus'd him 
to return, kept him with him, and made him 
une of his moſt truſty Counſellors. He ex- 
cus d 3 for this diſobedience, and 
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to Ferdinand, that he might be aſlur'd, that the 
tay he ſhould make with Philip ſhould do no 
amage to his Affairs: and that his Maze 

could nat doubt thereof, after ſo many Pr 

he had given him of his Fidelity, tho' he had 

t been of the Number of thoſe who had 
been beſt rewarded for the ſame. Whatever 

ame or Colour may be given to the Proce- 
dure of Don Jobs Emanuel, it muſt be own'd 
that he was not very honeſt; and that if he 
cannot be accus'd of Treaſon, he cannot clear 
himſelf of a kind of Deſertion which was 
ſomewhat criminal. The Arch-Dake was be- 
come his Sovereign, but however Ferdinand 
was for all that his Maſter, till ſuch time as he 
had obtain'd, or at leaſt ask'd his Diſcharge 
according to form. He did very ill Offices to 
his firſt Maſter, who ſent the Biſhop of Palen- 
tia on purpoſe to the Arch-Dake, to demand 
his Miniſter. But this laſt refus'd to ſurrender 
him, and Dos John who had no great mind to 

eturn to Ferdinand, excus'd himſelf by Letter. 
The Character of the Fidelity of a public Mini- 
er, is very well expreſs d in a Letter Preſident 

eauniy wrote to the Duke of Sully on the 21 
of October 1608, where he ſpeaks of himſelf in 
thefe Terms. © I have ever deſir'd that the 
& King had a true Information of the State of 
© the Affairs of this Countrey: And I have 
&« all along for the time paſt given it faith- 
* fully, and without dilguiſing any thing ; 
e but it has not perhaps reliſh'd with thoſe, 
« who being of an Opinion contrary to the 
« purſuit of what I was doing in his Majeſty's 
« Name, requir'd of me a Diſſimulation, and 
te an appearance of Duty, inſtead of the true Ef. 
&« fects of. an honeſt Man, who 15 not ſatisfy'd with 
« himſelf, if he does not ſeriouſiy, and to the be 
« ba; All the Letters the King and Vill 
wrote to him, are ſo many Eucomiums of his 
Fidelity as well as of his Prudence. 

Having ſpoken of the Fidelity the Miniſter 
owes to his Prince, it is likewiſe neceſſary to 
ſay a Word or two e that, which the 
Prince owes to his Miniſter. This Duty is re- 
ciprocal between em. Wherefore it behoves 


the Embaſſador, before he undertakes à Functi- 
on which is the moſt difficult of all FunSi- 


ons, to be ſure of the Intention, Countenance 
and Protection of the Prince he is going to 


ſerve; that he may not engage himſelf with a | Zurita'ſa 8, that in that 


« 7 i K nowledge, execute what is commanded 


| young Prince finding himſelf 


a Prince, how bad or falſe ſoever he may be; 
ſhould always borrow the Mask of Piety and 
Fidelity, and that he carry at leaſt a fair Ap- 
pearance: his Reaſon is, that beſides there be- 


ing but few People, that are willing to be 


thought to be as bad as they really are, thoſe 
that cover themſelves with the Cloke of Vir- 
tue, may be ſo for a longer time, and with more 
ſafety. Don Gonſales of Cordova being Viceroy 
of Naples, after he had given a Paſſport in good 
form to Ceſar Borgia, Duke of Valentmoicr,, 
caus'd him to be taken Priſoner : but at the 
ſame time he ſent to the Duke's Houſe, and 
got away the Paſſport; leſt fo evident a Proof 
of his Perfidiouſneſs ſhould be produc'd againſt . 
him. All thoſe who have the leaſt Modeſty 
ſtill left, will always endeavour to avoid the 
Reproaches that may be made to em of their 
Treachery, if they are gone too far in their 
Iniquity, to make themſelves any. The Vice- 
roy ſaid he was oblig'd to obey the King his 
Maſter's Orders, whoſe Intereſt and Intention 
could receive no Prejudice from the Patlport ; 
and yet he ſuppreſs'd it, becauſe he was ſenſi- 
ble, that it might be a Reproach to him, that 
he could nct be ignorant of the Intention of the 


+ Carholick King, and that he ought to have alledg'd 


the ſame, betore he granted the Paſſport, which 
could not be violated, without violating at the 
ſame time the publick Faith and Safety. 
Ferdinand the Cathilick however own'd and 
rov'd this Infidelity, as well as the horrible 
reachery that the ſamegreat Captain had dealt 
ſome Years before to Ferdinand Duke of Cala- 
bria, the Son of Frederick 3 Naples. This 
ſieg d in Taren- 
to, Without any hopes of Succour, made a for- 
mal Treaty with Goxſales with reference to the 
Place, ſtipulating, amongſt other things, ex- 
preſly, that if the King his Father did not con- 
ſent to all the Conditions of the Treaty, the 
Prince notwithſtanding ſhould have the Liber- 
ty to go Whither he pleas'd ; even into Fance 
it his Father defir'd it. He comply'd with all 


| his Promiſes: But Gonſales, inſtead of execu- 


ting the Treaty on his part, ſet a Guard upon 
the young Prince, would not ſufter him to go 
off, and ſent him at laſt into Spain. Aſter all 
this the Remarker of Braſſell cannot bear it 
ſhould be ſaid of Ferd: „ that with all his 


Catholiciſm he was a Traytor and an Ifidel; tho' 


Safe, & verdad 
faint-hearted Prince, ox that is unfaithful, and ſer Notada y 3 ** & 1 82 


capable of betraying his Miniſter, and of deſtroy- 
ing his Work. Pope Clement VII, endeavour- 
ing to perſuade Hlemy IV, to make Peace with 
the King of Spain, notwithitanding the Alliance 
he had made with Elizabeth}, and the 
States of the United Provinces, quoted a Max- 
im of Francis: Mary Duke of Urbin, That Prince 
was wont to ſay, that a Gentleman could not 


de worſe than his Word, without making an 


irreparable Breach in his Honour, and without 
loſing his Reputation; but that a. Sovereign 
Prince ought to accommodate it to his Inte- 
reſt : and that he might, without injuring him- 
ſelf, break his Word, lye, betray, and do any 
thing whatever he judg'd neceſlary for the Pro- 
* of his Affairs. | 
It 


true moſt Princes act aſter this man- | 
ner, and what Matchiavel ** on this Sul- 


1 


je& is full as bold; but then be requires, that 


4 


1 


Philip de Commines, who in the Perſon of 
is pou the Character of Infidelity, 
ſays, that the King being gone into Gene, 
Advice of the extreme Illneſs of the Duke 

his Brother, with a Deſign to make himſelf 
Maſter of the Province; and knowing that 
Charle; Duke of Bargandy was with a power- 
ful Army on the Frontiers of Picardy, with a 
Deſign to make a Diverſion on that fide in fa- 
vour of the Dukes of and Britany; 
he ſent to him the Lord de Cras and Chancel- 
lor\Doriole, to amuſe him with a Treaty which 
he would neither conclude nor execute. Charles 
had a longing deſire to be repoſſeſy'd- of the 
Towns on the River Somme; which had been 
engag'd to his Father Philip the Good by the 
Treaty of Arras,' and had been redeem d by 
Lewis, who flatter'd him with hopes of having 
them reſtor d; tho? his Intention n | 
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Rain a little time in expeRation of his Brothet”s 


h, which not being natural, the King could 


not be miſtaken therein. The Duke receiv'd 


with Joy the Propoſals of the Embaſſadors from 


France, and promis'd, that in caſethoſe Towns 
were reſtor'd to him, 
nounce the Alliance of the Dukes of Gayenwe 
and Britary; but would moreover abandon 
them entirely, and leave them to the King's 
Diſpoſal. The Treaty was concluded and 
ſign d; but the French mbaſſadors, whoknew 
their Maſter, and did not believe it was really 
his Deſign to reſtore thoſe Towns to Charles, 
told him, he would do well not to remove his 
Army far from the Frontiers, till the King had 
ratify'd the Treaty, and had ſworn to the Ob- 


he would not only re- 


ſervation thereof. The Duke follow'd theit | 


Counſel, and ſent his Embaſſador to the King, 
to defire him to ratify the Treaty: but the King 
who never wanted bad Pretexts, delay'd the 
Ratification, till ſuch time as the Duke being 
dead, and all the Meaſures of the Duke of 
Burgundy being broken thereby, he plainly ſaid, 
he would do not bing im it, and that bis Embaſſa- 
dors had exceeded their Power. The Duke of 

undy was no better than the King of Fance: 
and notwithſtanding he had not ſo much Wit, 
yet he was full as bad. He had ſent S mon de 
Qwinſay his Embaſſador to the Duke of Brita- 


xy, to notify to him, that by virtue of the Treas | 


ty he had concluded with the King of Fraue 
he was oblig'd to renounce the Friendſhip and 
Alliance of the two Dukes. But amongſt Quin 
ſay's Retinue, there was a certain Gentleman 
Who had a Letter of Credemte, which order'd 
him to aſſure the e Duke, that as ſoon 
as he ſhould receive Advice of the Reſtitution 
of the Towns on the Somme; that far from a- 
bandoning him, he would aſſiſt him and the 
Duke of G , with his whole Power. 
Lewis thought to deceive his Embaſſadors, and 
the Duke was for deceiving the King, and 
his own Embaſlador ; but found himſelf how- 
ever the firſt deceiv d by the Death of the Duke 
of Guyenne, which oblig'd him to alter all his 
Meaſures. ly? l 
- In the Vear 159, King Charles IX, who was 
not leſs Peridious, but yet more cruel than 
Lewis XI, deſired Francis de la Note, who was 
one of.the wiſeſt, honeſteſt, and braveſt Gen- 
tlemen of the Kingdom, to go to Rochelle, and 
endeavour to perſuade the Inhabitants to com- 
ly with the King's Will. La No#e excus'd 
himſelf at firſt, as being an Employment, that 
neither ſuited with his Humour, nor 
with his Profeſſion; but conſidering at laſt, that 
he had to do with a Prince that would not be 
contradicted, he ſaid he would obey ; but con- 
jur'd his Majeſty to believe, that it was i 


him, of which the Garriſon was com- 
'd. He did all he could to blot out of the 
inds of the People, the juſt Diſtruſt they had 
of the King; till at laſt perceiving his Perſon 

ſuſpeQed , and his longer Stay 


and | 


for it: and if 7 had 


unprofitable to the King, he withdrew: . 
could not ahſwet for the Intention of a Prin 
who had made himſelf execrable by the 
inhuman Action, which was ever heard of: 
yet nevertheleſs his Conduct was ſb wiſe and 


ſo full of Honour, that both the Court and 
the Indaditants of Rochelle remain'd equally fü- 
tisfied of his Probity, and of the Sincetity of 
his Procedure. fg Brag 
Some without doubt will think I ſpeak 

this young Monarch in Terms a little too bold: 
bur I deſite them to ſuſpend their Judgment 
till 1 have taken notice of a Paſſage in one of 
Cardinal Dofat's Letters of the 244 1 3 
cember 1599. He writes thus to M. de Fille- 


roy. © You wilt be pleas'd to know; that on 


Day the Pope told me, that when the Mate 
* was making betwirt Henry King of N.. 
* varre, and Margaret of Vallis; Cardinal A- 
„ lexandrin ;\ Who was Legate from Pope Pi- 
V. his Unkle, being in France, all 
that he could to hinder it: and after he had 
** ſpoken ſeveral times to King Charles about it, 
* his Majeſty took him one Day by the Hand, 
and ſaid to him, All that you ſay, Cardinal 
* is very good: and I thank the Po and you 
5 1 other * * "er 
e er” eme, 4 Won 
rere 
* this. His Holineſs added, that when the 
„News of St. Bartholomew's Day came to 
* Rome, the 'ſaid Cardinal Alexaudrin faid ; 
** Prais'd be God, the King of Fraxce has k 
* his Promiſe to me. His Holineſs ſaid, He 
„knew all this, becauſe he was at that time 
„Auditor to the ſaid Cardinal, and was with 
* him pos pv the Journey he took into Sai 
* firſt, and afterwards into Fance: and that 
„ he himſelf had put all this down in Writing 
* trom that very time, and it might ſtill be 
found among the Papers of the ſaid Cardinal 
„% Alexandrin. © _—_ 
Clement VIII, was a good Man enough: 
But a gov Chriftian would have been cau- 
tious of recommending ſo ſtrongly the Maxim 
of the Duke of D, and would not have 
utter'd himſelf in theſe Terms, on ſo hor- 
rible an Effafion of innocent Blood, and on 
ee he 
render'd t | emo s 
woninae, dS — cb IX. 
III. 1 and du Ox to es 
thinking it behov'd him to marry at his Return 
from Poland, ſent Claude Pinart, one of the 
four Secretaries of State, to Stockholm, to ſol- 
lick a Match between him and the Princeſs E. 
lizabeth, Siſter of Fobn King of Sweden, His 
l was already in good Forwardneſ 
the Marriage was near bong Coons 
when the King calling to mind a Beauty de had 
ſeen at Nancy, as de was ing to Poland, en- 
gag d himſelf to her: wrote to Pinart, to 
return home, and leave rhe Negotiation in the 
State it was then in. This Was « groſs A& 
front offet'd by this unconſtant Prince, not 
only to the King, and to the Princeſs of Swe- 


but even to his own Embalſlador, who 
our Wer t to it, to well off of ſb intri- 
care an Affair, and to n leave to be go 


E. 
Te worſt of Infidelities would be the Ke: | 
fuſal that a Prince (who wong atisfy'd with 
the Services of his Miniſter) —— 


. 
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rotect him againſt an open Violence and a 
Fanifeſ Injuſtice. But this is what I ſhall not 


ſpeak to, becauſe I do not find any Inſtances 


thereof. On the 2 Hiſtory takes notice 
in many Places of the irmneſs of Princes, 


who have not only oppos'd the Outrages done 


to their Miniſters , but alſo the Wrongs and 
Injuries they were threatned with. The Mar- 
ſhal 4 Eſtree had a furious Contention with the 
Court of Rome in the Year 1641. I ſhall relate 
the Particulars thereof in Chapter XXV1II, and 


ſhall here only ſay a word or two with relati- 
oh to the preſſing Inſtances the Barberint made 


at Court, to have a Man recall'd, who not 
only made his Character be reſpeQed, but alſo 


caus'd a dread of his Perſon and haughty Tem- 


per. The Nuncio Scorti, who had Orders to 
ſollicit his Revocation, met at firſt with great 


Oppoſition, Cardinal KR:cheliex declaring to 
him, That the King's Dignity.was deeply con- 
cern d therein, and that without doing him a ſig- 


nal Prejudice, no Conſent could be given to the re- 


calling an Embaſſador at the Pleaſure of another 


Court where he was not acceptable ely becauſe 
he had with too much Firmeeſ 2 % Inte- 


reſt of the King his Maſter, and becauſe he had 


been outragiouſly dealt with. Marſhal 4 Eſtret 
had retir'd to Caprarola, which depends on the 


Duke of Parma, from whence he continu'd | 
giving the Barberms ſo much Trouble and Un- 


eaſyneſs, that theſe repeating their Inſtances 
with more warmth than ever, the Cardinal at 
laſt reſolv'd to recall this Miniſter; as well 
becauſe he could no longer ſerve the King at 
Rome, as becauſe he himſelf was not able to 
make ſo fierce and rough a Spirit act up to his 
Intentions. Notwithſtanding which, he did it 
but on this Condition, that the Pope ſhould 
likewiſe recall his Nuncio, that thereby the 
Court of Rome might have no Advantage over 
that of France. 1 

The 17th of Auguſt 1657, the United Pro- 
vinces reſolv'd, at the Inſtance of thoſe of Hol- 
land, who for that purpoſe came in a Body to 
the Aſſembly of the States General, that the 
King of Sweden ſhould be requir'd to call home 
Harald Appelboom, his Reſident, who had made 
uſe of ſome free and bold Expreſſions, in ſome 
Letters that had been intercepted in Denmark. 
The States, in writing to the King, did not 


only ſpeak of Appleboom, as of an unprofitable 


Miniſter, and incapable of entertaining a good 
Correſpondence between the Crown of Sweden 
and their State; but they alſo defir'd his Maje- 
ſty to puniſh him, for having written things t 

were Reflections on the Government, and 
ſome of thoſe of whom it was compos'd. 
They moreover added, that after a Month, to 
be counted from the Date of their Reſolution, 
they would neither receive nor read his Me- 
morials, and that no Anſwer ſhould be made 


thereto, unleſs the Intereſt of the Crown of 


Sweden, and of the Eſtates of the Provinces, 
ſhould require the ſame to be taken into Con- 
fideration, The King, who knew thoſe Let- 


ters had been intercepted, wrote to his Reſident, 


ſome time before the Reſolution had been ta- 


ken: That he did not doubt but they would 
make a noiſe; but however he would not have 


bim be ancaſy on that account ; That be was well 


FR, , e ga 
y bim. And accordingly, the King was far | whence he ati in Anſvrer, That the Ear 


from recalling his Miniſter , that he requir'd 
Reparation to be made him; as well becauſe 
they had declar'd him unprofitable and incapa- 
ble, as becauſe they had printed the intercept- 
ed ers. He even proteſted, that he would 
not grant any farther Audiences to the three _ 
ſadors that reſided with him on the part of 
States, till his Reſident was reſior'd to the 
Function of his ** ment, and Satigfactiom hau 
been made him. The States were hereupon 
forc'd to bear with him, and to conſider him 
as before. So that they might very well have for- 
born making this Step, to make a Retreat that 
was not very honourable. Theſe Reſolutions 
are often taken upon the Overtures, or on the 
Advice of Miniſters, who with all their Abili- 
ty have not a pertinent Knowledge of the Law 
of Nations, nor Experience enough, not to com- 
mit ſometimes Irregularities in Affairs of this 
nature. Thoſe who know what it is to offer 
to oblige a Prince, that has Courage and Ho- 
nour, to ſo nice an Action, will never under- 
take it till they have well taken their Meaſures, 
and are well aſflur'd that the Prince; with whom 
they have to do, is willing to bear being ill 
us'd in the Perſon of his Miniſter. _ 

There was in this Affair another Particular, 
of which 1 ſhall take notice, tho” it does not 
relate to the Subject, which I handle in this 
Chapter. The King of Sweden maintain'd 
conformably to the Laws and Civil Right, that 
it was not his Miniſter had offended the Go- 
vernment, but that they ſnould be taken to task 
who had publiſh'd and caus'd the intercepted 
Letters to be printed; becauſe it is not they 
that write Paſquinades or Libels, but they that 
diſperſe them; that ſin againit the Laws, and 
are the true Criminals; which is very. worthy 
of. Obſervation, becauſe ſome Miniſters, al- 
191 they were great Lawyers, and if one 
will believe them, great Politicians too, have 
committed very groſs Faults on this Subject. 

I ſhall joyn to the Example of Appelboom, 
that of Faucis Baron of Liſola Em or on 
the part of the Emperor at Harſaw, That Mi- 
niſter, who who had Wit, had made himſelf 
very acceptable to the King and Queen of Po- 
land, who receiv'd from him conſiderable Ser- 
vices, till perceiving in the Year 1661 that the 
Queen undertook to cauſe a Succeſſor to be 
choſen during the King's Life-time, and that 
ſhe endeavour'd to make the Election ſucceed 
in favour of a French Prince. He oppos'd o- 
penly enough the Intrigues that were forming 
for that purpoſe amongſt the Senators. The 
Queen, who could not be ignorant of it, and 
who was at leaſt as capable. of governing 38 
the King, caus'd it to be reſolv'd, That theBi- 
ſhop of Warmia and the Palatin of 'Pomerania 
ſhould go to Liſala, and tell him, Tbas the Ca- 
bals be created in the Kingdom, hinder'd their 
Majeſties 2 admiting him any more to Audi- 
dience, Liſola to aſſure himſelf of their Inten 
tion, to find out whether there was any thi 
beyond the perſonal diſlike, and whether t 
Prohibitions extended to the Negotiation he had 
to carry on, in the behalf of the his Ma- 
ſter, _ a the King, who ſent 2 
That i any thing to ptopoſe, he m 
do it in Writing. Li e to do it, and 

ve the Court at Vienna advice thereof; from 
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— o dd mach we mare ſurpri d at 
the pron of the King of Poland, that before 
| be had recourſe to Meaſures ſo to that good 
| Underſtanding ur- 


|; per +. wmv been nei 
ing Princes, aud ſuch near Relations, and even 


to the Law of Nations, he ought #0 have made 
' his Complaint. The King of Poland wrote after- 


wards to the Emperor on that SubjeQ ; and his 
Reſident, Poems. L andſcoronsky,; ſeconded with 
his good Offices, the King his Maſter's Rea- 
ſons. But the Emperor, whoſe Intereſt it was 
to prevent the Election of a French Prince, ap- 
prov'd of the Conduct of his Embaſſador. How- 
| ever, as he could no longer do him any Ser- 
vice, in a Court where he had made himſelf 
diſagreeable, he call'd him back at his own Re- 
_ and under another Colour. Liſola went 
away without taking leave of cither the King 
or the Queen, and the Emperor has ever ſince 
employ'd him in Negotiations of the utmoſt 
Importance; to which he apply'd himſelf with 
a great deal of Sufficiency, although frequent- 
ly with ſmall Succeſs. 

Theſe Examples would be ſufficient, if it 
might not be ſaid, with ſome . of 
Truth, that the Conſideration the Pope had for 
the King of France, the States of the United 
Provinces for the K ing of Sweden, and the Kin 
of Poland tor the Emperor, hinder'd their Mi- 
niſters from being diſmiſs*'d or ſent home; but 
it is what cannot be ſaid of the following Ex- 
ample, where a Republick has maintain'd its 
Miniſter, contrary to the Intention of the moſt 
powerful Monarch of Chriſtendom, and againit 
the Inſtances of Cardinal Mazarin, abſolute 
Director and Manager of the Affairs of France. 
It is not long ſince the States of the United 
Provinces had an Embaſſador there, who nei- 
ther wanted Wit nor Knowledge; but he had 
not that Politeneſs which is necctlary in all 
Courts, and without which it is impoſſible to 
ſucceed , in that particularly. His Langu 
was courſe, and his Expreſſions were ſo rude 
that his beſt Thoughts were disfigur'd thereby. 
His too frequent Sarcaſms had render'd him ſo 
odious, that the firſt Miniſter, who had been 
the principal Object thereof, reſoly'd to make his 
utmoſt Efforts, to have him recall'd immediate- 
1 the Concluſion of the Pyrenean Treaty. 

e Embaſſador had had a. very hot Debate 
with Cardinal Mazaris, on account of the De- 
predations the French Privateers made in the 
Mediterranean, where th vary much incom- 
moded, or rather ruined t ollanders T rade. 
The Complaints the States had from time to 
time made thereof, had had no Effect; becauſe 
that ſome of thoſe who had the greateſt Share 
= the — arr of Lp ney * King- 

m ewiſe the greateſt in the Booty. 
So that perceiving there was no other Reme- 
dy, they commanded their Admiral to oppoſe 
thoſe Violences, and to ſeize thoſe that did 
'em, or had been guilty of em. De Raiter, 
their Vice- took two of them on the 
Coaſt of Ita; aud foraſmuch as they were 
the King's Ships, they had been arm'd 
and fitted out at the of private Per- 
ſons, the Court of France, judging that the 
Dignity of the Crown was concern'd there- 
in, caus'd all the Heollanders Ships that were 
in the Ports of Fraxce to be ſeiz'd. This ex- 
traordinary Procedure oblig d the Embaſſador 
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and that even if he ſucceeded therein, his being 


——_— a publick Audience, wherein he in- 


veigh'd very much againſt this Violence, and 
J d in ſome meaſure; what de Ruiter had 
done. e King liſten'd to him with a great 


deal of Patience.; but when he 
of the ions, which wete committed 
with the robation of the Court, and per- 
haps with the private Orders. of the Miniſtry, 
the Cardinal interrupted him in the King's Pre- 
ſence, and us'd him with little Reſpe&. The 
Embaſſador made no other Reply, but that he 
had the Honour to ſpeak to the King; and ha- 
ving made a low Bow to his Majeſty, he 

ſu'd his Diſcourſe with the ſame Vigour. 
Cardinal, who knew very well that what the 


to 


Embaſſador ſaid of the Piracics. was bur too 


true, and who could not brook the tacit Re- 
proaches which were made him, as if he had 
a ſhare therein, fell into a Paſſion, interrupted 
him twice more, and. endeavout d, tho* inef- 
feQually, to hinder him from making an end. 
Bur at the ac ears. by of the Audience he was 
ſo tranſported with Anger, that he gave him 
ill Language, to the great Scandal of thoſe 
that conſider'd what was due to the Character. 
He went a great deal farther; for going down 
the back-ſt4irs to the Queen's Apartment, he 
diſpos'd her to lignify to the Embaſſador, who 
was likewiſe goitig to teteive Audience from 
her, that the Embaſſador having without doubt 
nothing to entertain her with, but what he had 
juſt told the King, it was not neceſſary for him 
to ſee her this time. This Embaſſador was 
not at that time much in the favour with the 
States of Holland, who had nominated him to 
that Embaſly. That he might therefore reſtore 
himſelf to their formerEſteem, he was willing 
to do ſomething remarkable, for which he 
tound a very favourable Opportunity. For the 
Duke of Orleans, who had been configed to 
the Territories appropriated to the Support of 
his Dignity, having obtain'd leave to return to 
Court, Was arriv'd there the ſame Day, and 
was come to pay his Duty to the King, at the 
Hour appointed for the Audience. So that all 
the Princes and Noblemen that were then at 
Paris repair'd to the Lonvre, to render the firſt 
Interview between the King and his Uncle ſo 
much the more ſolemn; and the Embaſſador 
could not have wiſh'd for a more ſplendid 
Juncture to diſplay his Eloquence in. The 
Affair made a great Noiſe. M. de Thou was 
ſent into /ollaxd; an ing his ſtay there, 
he had Orders to labour to have the - 


dor recall'd. He communicated it to a Perſon 


he confided in, who having his own particular 
Views, gave him a very partial Adyice, which, 
at the ſame time, the moſt dextrous Miniſter in 
the World would not have miſtruſted. This 
Confident, who was a Friend to him that was 
in Fance,  counſell'd M. de Thow to write to 
2— {op 
very great Importance, as well in it ſelf, as 

—— the Uncertainty of the Iſſue thereot, 
he found himſelf oblig'd to repreſent to him, 
that the Embaſſador being in great Conſiderati- 


on with his Maſters, it would be a difficult 


Point to diſpoſſeſs him of his Empl t; 
recall'd would be prejudicial to the Service 
of hole ths perhaps would conſe hore 
| * wou | 
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_ and give a helping. hand to the bringing it to 
0G. mas have him ſucceeded by a Miniſter 
that depended entirely on the will of the pre- 
dominant Faction, which was in poſſeſſion of 
the adminiſtration of Affairs ſince the Prince 
of Orange's death; ſo that the King would not 
704 the Change to anſwer his purpoſe. The 
Cardinal who did not require Reaſons, but a 
blind Obedience, and who at that very time 
deſign'd to have a ſtridt union with thoſe that 
ſhould be judg'd moſt powerful in the State, 
according to the general Maxim and the true 
intereſt of Princes, could not acquieſce in M. 
de Thon's Remoſtrance, and ſent him freſh 
Orders to ſolicit the Revocation of the Durch 
Embaſſador. M. de Thox, inſtead of execu- 
ting theſe new Orders, had recourſe again to 
the Advice of his Friend ; who not being 
much concern'd what effects this diſobedience 
might produce, Counſel'd him to continue his 
Remonſtrances, and to oppoſe the ſame Ad- 
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— — 
vices to the ſame Orders. De hes believ'd 
him, and the Cardinal bei ho 
ſafeſt way is not to declare ones felf on theſe 
occaſions, *rill the Prince has been foun 
whoſe Embaſſador is intended to be recall'd; 
becauſe oftentimes Princes put on the Cloke 
of I know not what falſe Virtue, and ſtand 
obſtinately by their Miniſters, left their Com- 

laiſance ſhould paſs for Weakneſs, and their 

3 for Timidity, as it frequently is in 
effect. | 

Thus the States-General, who had had a proof 
of the Fidelity of their Embaſſador in the exe- 
cution of their Orders, were willing to give 
a Token of their own, by maintaining him in 
his Poſt, notwithſtanding the inſtances of the 
King, and of an abſolute Miniſter, who was 
very ſenſibly affected with what related to his 
own particular. 


— 


e 
The Embaſſador ought to be Agreeable, 


TW HE King of Fraxce ſending the Sicur 
Lanier to Licbon in the Year 1646, 


ſaid in the firſt Article of his Inſtru- 


Rions, that he honouts him withthat Employ- 
ment; as well for other Conſiderations, as be- 
cauſe he is ſenſible that being known to the 
King of Portugal, his Perſon wonld be, for that 
2 more acceptable to him. On the con- 
traty, Shering Roſenban had been Embaſſador 
from Sweden, in France, during the Commo- 
tions in Paris; and this Court was ſo little 
ſatisfy'd with his Conduct, that Queen Cöri- 
ſtina had been oblig'd to recall him. In the 
Year 1652, it was deliberated again in Coun- 
cil to ſend him back to Frauce in the ſame 
Quality, and the Queen her ſelf was for it. 
But it was repreſented to her, that there was 

no likelihood that a Miniſter, whoſe Perſon 
had not been very well approv'd of heretofore, 
ſhould be afterwards acceptable; ſo that ſhe 
delay'd giving him this Employment, till ſhe 
was inform'd how he would be receiv'd in 
France. She was given to underſtand that he 


would not be very agreeable; for which Rea- 


ſon ſhe thought no more of it. 
Whatever Qualifications, whatever Perfe- 
Qions an Embaſſador may have, the ſucceſs 


of his Negotiation will always be doubtful, if 


he be not agreeable to the Court where he is to 


Negotiate. That Prince that makes choice of 


a Miniſter whom he knows to be diſa e, 
ſhews he is willing to offend the Prince to 
whom he ſends him; or elſe he muſt be de- 
void of common ſenſe, if he thinks to per- 
ſuade him of the ſincerity of his Intentions. 
On the other ſide, thoſe of the Prince, 'who 
for particular Reaſons receives a Miniſter 
whom he cannot reliſh, ought to be by ſo 


much the more ſuſpected as dangerous, be- 
cauſe he buries his ot reſentment in a deep, 


diſſimulation. 


M. de Villeroy, who was a very dextrous 
and very able Miniſter ſaid, that he that was 
on the King's part at Rowe, ought to endea- 
vour to hinder either a Venetian or Florentine 
from being employ'd in the Nuntiature of 
France, becauſe it had trouble enough with the 
Embaſſadors of the Republick and of the great 
Duke, without having the Court perplex'd 
with Nuncio's that had a dependence on either 
the one or the other. But it would be a dif- 


ficult enterprize to undertake to exclude all 


the Subjects of two Potentates of Traly, for 
being incommodious to France, who yet are not 
its Enemies. a 

I ſhall fet down what may diſpleaſe in the 
Embaſſador, and in the Embaffie; from whence 
it will be eaſie to judge what will render ei- 
ther the one or the other agreeable. The Em- 
baſſador may be dif: e on account of the 
Prince that employs him, or by reaſon of the 
buſineſs he has to Negotiate, or elſe becauſe 
there is ſomething that diſpleaſes in his Perſon. 
There are likewiſe Miniſters, who being a- 

eeable at firſt, become diſagreeable and tron- 

leſome in the courſe of the Negotiation. 
I ſhall here of the one, and of the other. 
as well as of the manner how Princes are us d 
to deal with thoſe that are actually ſo, and 
with thoſe that become ſo afterwards. As 
for the firſt, aPrince cannot admit of a Mini- 
ſter that is not agreeable to him, becauſe the 
ſame Law of Nat:ons, that does not permit any 
violence or injurious uſage to be dealt to a 
Miniſter that had been admitted and acknow- 
ledg'd, allows Princes not to admit of 3 
— from whom they may receive any 

ure. 

N inſtance in fome E 5. Pope Cle 
ment VIII. had a kindneſs for the Duke de Ne- 
vers, and an eſteem for the A wh Me 
yet he notity'd to che one, that e wou! not 


dif at this 
' invincible obſtinacy, call'd him Home. 
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acknowledge him in the quality of Enbaſſa- 
dor, and he forbid the other coming to Rome. 
King Henry IV a conſidering . — — — 
is Crown by delaying to change his Religion, 
— d — Caholick, and caus'd himſelf 
to be abſolv'd from his pretended — and 
Relapſe by ſome Prelates of his own ing 
dom. At which the Pope was fo offended; 
that he call'd the action of the Biſhops of 
N attempt upon the Pontifical Autho- 
rity. 
_— of the Court of Nome, to approve 
of what had been done at St. Demis, nor to 
acknowledge the King in that Quality, he nei- 
ther would nor could admit his Embaſſador. 
But however, that he might not offend the 
King by too publick and ſcandalous a Refuſal, 
he caus'd the Duke to be inform'd of his In- 
tention, and that he did not conſider him as 
an Embaſlador from the King of France. , Fa- 
ther Poſevin a Jeſuite, whom the ho em- 
ploy'd on this occaſion, having met the Duke 
Nevers at Poſchiano; which belongs to the 
Griſons, told him, by virtue of his Letters of 
Credence, that the Pope would not reccive 
him, nor admit him as an Embaſſador, but 
only as Date of Nevers, and Prince of the 
Houſe of Gonzage; to which he added, that his 
Holineſs was very glad of the King's Conver- 
ſion, and pray'd to God it 
The Duke, tho' very much ſurpriz'd at the 
Diſcourſe, nevertheleſs purſu'd his Journey as 
far as Mantua, where the fame Jeſuite met him, 
and made the ſame declaration to him from 
the Pope; notwithſtanding which, he in pur- 
ſuance of his Orders, went directiy to Rowe. 
Before he reach'd that place, he was met again 
by Father Peſſevin at Camoncha, where he 
ſhew'd him a Letter, by which Cardinal Se, 
George, one of the Pope's Nephews order'd 
him to declare to the Duke, tha the Pope ca- 
4 be ſhould come into Rome without any 
ram, and without any mark that coxld canſe ir 
to be thoug't he was a publick Miniſter, or Bp A 
to receive the leaſt favorr from bis Holmeſs ; and 
moreover, that he ſhould not ſtay there above 
ten days. The Duke at the ſame time was 
advis'd by his Friends, that the Pope had for- 
_ —_— — 9 _ or to receive his 
viſits. e even i ulage 
to a Prince who was Emmballetor from r 
firſt King of Chriſtendom, was very aſtoniſh- 
ing to him, but yer it did not hinder him from 
going to Rome. He arriv'd there upon Sunday 
the 21* of November, without any other Re- 
tinue than what he had brought along with 
him from France, which conſiſted in fifty Gen- 
tlemen, and three Prelates, whom the Cl 
of Fance had joyn'd to the Embaſfie, to juſli- 
fie what had pals'd in reference to the King's 
abſolution. was admitted the ſume night 
to _—_ reſpeQs to the Pope, and he entreat- 
ed not to limit the time of his ſtay at 
Rome, and not to be againſt 


the Ki 
them with the affairs he had to n 
defir'd him moreover, to m audience 


in a full wer on in the preſence of theEm- 


baſſadors n, and of the mies of the 
we of Mater. Bur 


erefore not being able, according to 


ight be ſincere. 


8 


the Pope was fat from yielding 0; Ai 
as for the other two Points, he ſaid he won 


= 


O 
* 
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complain'd extremely 
ſeditious procedure of the League. He 
urgent with the Pope to give the Ki 
Blefling, as a thing that could not be refus' 
him his Converſion ; and pray'd him; 
With reference to his own Perſon, not to 
mit to ſo few days the time he had to 
Rome. The Pope, 


f 
PF 


Religion, and of the affeQion he had for the 
Perſon of the Pope, and for the Houſe of the 
Aldobrapds. He added, that the King had ſent 


along with him three Prelates,, who havi 
been preſent at his abjuration, were le 
giving bis Holineſs an account t „if he 


was willing he ſhould introduce them to him. 
The Pope made no other anſwer to all this, 
but that he would conſider of it. Saturday 
the 27%, the Spansp Embaſſador having ob- 
tain'd an Audience, went to it attended by 
Seventy Coaches, to equal thenumber of Per- 
ſons the Duke brought with him to his. That 
audience of the Spa Miniſter 'd this 
effect, that the very Monday following the 
Pope fignify'd to the Duke, that if he would 
ſee him once more, he would grant him a fa- 
vourable Audience, but that he muſt be quick 
therein, becauſe the ſtay he ſhould continue to 
make at Rowe, * a jealoufie to thoſe 
he was oblig'd to have quite another conſide- 
deration for, than what. he could have for 
him : That come to Rome but in a pri- 
vate Capacity, he had no occaſion to viſit the 
Cardinals: as for the three Frexch Pre 

that he could not admit em at his feet 

they had ſeen the Cardinal of St. Sererine, who 
was chief of the Inqpifition,” and Grand Peni- 
tentiary. The Duke obſerving all theſe Irrs- 
gulatities, that the Pope would not ſuffer him 
to ſee the Cardinals, and that the deſign was 
to embroil the three Prelates with the Inquiſi- 
tion, which is an endleſs work; deſir Us 
Pope's Chamberlain, who brought him 

* to give him in writing what he had 
told him by word of mouth; and upon the 
other's telling him he had no Orders for 
he pray d him to go and receive it from 
Pope, to the end he might have leifure to con- 
fider what anſwer he ſhould make. The Pope 


inſtead of ſending the Chamberlain, ſent Car- 
dinal Toleto to him, who uſed the ſame Diſ- 


| courſe, and carry'd back the ſame Anſwer, 


after very warm conteſts, which had 

other effeR, than that the Cardinal put an 

end to the Converſation, — 
e 


— 
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mo 


alter d his Reſolution, neither with reſpe@ to / 
his viſiting the Cardinals, nor concerning the 
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make 2 Report thereof: to the Pope. On the 
21* of December, the Chamberlain came and 
acquainted the Duke, that the Pope had not 


three Prelates. And that he might have no 
toom to doubt thereof, the Inquiſition proſe- 
cuted them ſo earneſtly, that all they could do 
was to ſave themſelves in the Duke's Cham- 
ber, notwithſtanding they had Letters of Cre- 
dence, and particular Inſtructiout, which might 
have made em be confider'd as publick Mi. 


"#iſters, On the 6th of December the Duke had 


another Audience; and as he imagin'd it would 
be his laſt, he was willing alſo to make his 
utmoſt efforts on the Pope's Mind. He flun 
himſelf on his knees at the Pope's feet, an 
conjur'd him with the laſt ſubmiſſions, ac- 
company'd with tears, not to refuſe his Bleſ- 
ſing to the King, who preſented himſelf be- 
fore him as 4 penitent Sinner, whom the 
Church was not accuſtom'd to ſend away 
without Conſolation. But finding the Pope 
inflexible, he got up, and changing his Note, 
he ſpoke to him with ſo moving an air, that 
the Pope was touch'd therewith ; yet not ſo 
far as to grant the leaſt hopes to the Duke; 
only he gave him leave to ſtay in Rome till 
the heginuing of the Year following, 1594. 
The Duke at his departure from 

left a Memorial with the Pope, and towards 
the Chriſtmaſs-Holidays he ſent him another, 
making preſſing Inſtances from time to time, 
to have an anſwer in Writing. He urg'd the 
the ſame thing again, in the Audience he 
had on the 24 of January, but he could obtain 
nothing, the Pope remaining inexorable, not- 
withſtanding the lively Remonſtrances the 
Duke made him, concerning the diſorders the 
See of Rome had reaſon to apprehend from ſo 
cruel a denial, and the diſſatisfaction the Pope 
would himſelf one day receive therefrom. 
The G6 of January Cardinal Toleto came and 


told the Duke, that the Pope did not think 


himſelf oblig'd to anſwer him in Writing, 
ſince he had given him nothing on the part of 
the King of Navarr; and that his Holineſs 
had acquainted him, before he came to Rome, 
that he could conſider him but as a private 
Perſon. The Duke grew angry hereat, and 
afterwards fell into a Converſation, wherein 
nothing was concluded : So that imagining 
his longer ſtay at Rowe would be to no pur- 
poſe, he took his Audience of Leave on the 
the g*h of F „and ſet out the 14, ha- 
ving receiv'd the viſits of the two Cardinals the 
Pope's Nephews. , He made great complaints 
of the rigor of this procedure, and of the ill 
offices the Miniſters that were on the part of 
his Holineſs in Fraxce, did to the King, and to 
the Holy See it ſelf; | but I cannot tell whe- 
ther it was with any great Juſtice. x 
The Pope had hinder'd the Margais of Bi- 
ſani from coming to Rome, and would not al- 
low the Duke of Nevers to come thither in 
the Quality of or. As a Sovereign 
Prince he could do both the one and the o- 
ther, and as Pope he could do no otherwiſe. 
The King himſelf, who ſaw the Civilities the 
Pope ſhew'd his Enemies, and the aſſiſtance 
he gave them, could not be offended thereat ; 
becauſe that according to the Maxims of Kome, 


h 
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* 


p 


udience, | 


8 


approv'd of and allow'd by thoſe of the Reli 
pon his Majeſty. had juſt made profefſion of, 
e could not hope to be acknowledg'd for 
what he was in effect, till the Pope had him- 
ſelf abſolv'd him from his pretended Hereſie. 
As for the Duke, he could blame no 
but himſelf ſor the ill ſucceſs of his Negoti- 
ation, after the three ſucceſſive notices 
which the Pope had given him, that he could 
not conſider him but as Duke of Never, that 
is to ſay as a private Nobleman. He could 
not find fault with the Inquiſition neither, be- 
cauſe it might extend its Jurisdiction to Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, who were found in the Company of a 
Nobleman that had no Character to protect em. 
Their Credential and their Inſtruact ions were of 
no ſervice to them, becauſe the Pope did not 
acknowledge the Sovereignty of a Prince that 
had not as yet been receiv'd into the Roman 
Church, ſince he was not yet reconcil'd to 
him that could open him the door thereof; 
beſides which, they came on the behalf of Pre- 
lates, who had encroach'd on the Pope's Ju- 
riſdiction, in a reſerv'd Caſe. In this Exam- 
ple the Dake of Nevers was not diſagreeable to 
Clement, but the Prince that employ'd him was, 
as well as the Subject of his Embaſſie. The 
following Example bears a great proportion to 
what I have row ſaid. 
After the Emperor Charles V. had reſign'd 
the Imperial Digniry into the hands of the E- 


him in the Empire, thought himſelf oblig'd to 
notifie his Election to Pope Par IV. who be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the See of Rome, and pre- 
tending that the reſignation of the Imperial 
Crown ought to have been made into his 
hands, and not into thoſe of the Electors, re- 
fus'd to admit Ferdinand's Embaſſador. He 
maintain'd, that it was only in the caſe of 
Death that the EleQors could proceed to a 
new Election, and that without that, the Ele- 
Qtion was faulty, becauſe that amongſt the 
Electors there were three Hereticks. He ſent 
a Meſſenger to meet Martin Guſman (whom 
Ferdinand employ'd in that Embaſſie) to tell 
him he would do well got to come t Rome, 
till ſuch time as the matter was adjuſted by 
the ſeven Cardinals he had appointed to ex- 
mine it, and who being all of em well af- 
fected to the Houſe of Auſtria, would with- 
out doubt give ſatisfaction to Ferdinand. Ca- 
man, out of deference to the Pope's Orders, 
retir'd to Tivoli, from whence he gave the Em- 
t an account of what had happen d to 
im; whereupon he receiv'd Orders to return 
home, if the Pope did not do him juſtice in 
few days. Martin Guſman inſtead of obeying, 
did notwithſtanding go to Nome, not in the 
Quality of Embaſſador, as he ſaid, but in a pr 
vate Capacity, under a pretext of viſiting the 
Holy Places and Churches. He even ſaw the 
Pope, who gave him Audience in the pre- 
ſence of ſome of the Cardinals. ' He therein te- 
—.— the juſt ground the Emperor had to 
angry, and to reſent ſuch unworthy ulage : 
He told him Ferdinand had been choſen King 
of the Roman, not only with the participation 
of Clement VIl, but even at his Suit: That 
afterwards to ſucceed in the Empire, it ws 
not nece to proceed to a new Election, 


| becauſe the of the Komans 


in 
. bis 


lectors, Ferdinand his Brother, who ſucceeded 
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either by death, or *btherwiſe:; 
That the Enemies of the Nomen Catholick | 
Religion would rejoyce at the mifunderſtand- | 
ing they ſhould obſerve between the Pope and 
the Emperor, who was the only cauſe of the 
Devotion ſome of the Princes of Germany | 
preſerv'd for the See of Rome, and for the Ca- 
tholick Church: That Ferdmand could not 
without grief and indignation ſuffer his 00 
rial Dignity to be diſputed, which his Brother 
and himſelf had with ſo much difficulty main- | 
tain'd againſt * — a number of Princes, 
e that had oppos'd the ſame. 
The Pope told him that the Affair being of 
the laſt impottance, he had Taid it before an 
Aſſembly of Cardinals to examine into it, who | 
would not fail to diſcharge their Conſcience. ; 
Martin Guſman was hereupon forc'd to retire, | 
and Ferdinand could get no other ſatisfaction | 
during the Life of Paul. But immediately up- 
on his deceaſe, Francis de Is Toxr 'who had 
ſucceeded in the room of Gums, Was ac- | 
knowledg'd as the Emperor's Embaſſador Ly | 


niſn the Au Rer. 
Embaſſadort that 


Here it was not 


diflik'd, © bur” the Parties were not af . 
'with-their Prince. % 26 1., 5 I, 
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o 
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; Þ 


Gaſtavis Adolphus Kih of Swede for 
to jultifie his = Ciomavyibour f | bi 


in 
| y to the Liv of Navovs, his Em- 
baſſadors had receiv'd the affront of being ſent | 
back, and that they had pern refus'd admit; 
tance in be Aſſembly „ Unbeck, withour g- 
ving them leave to repreſent' the Grievances 
they had orders from him to complain of. 
That upon the fitſt advices'df their arrival,” it 
had not been thobght tnough to forbid em 
approaching the place where it was held; b 
that matters were carty'd'to'that pitch of in- 
ſolence and bravado, af in forbid *emt eig in> 
to Germany, at the peril of their Lives. He (et 


the College of Cardinals, and by Pope 29 times 


preſently after his exaltation. e re 
Has IV, made to admit the Embaſſador, was 
by ſo much the more offenſive,” as the Empe- | 
ror and all the Empire were concern'd there- 
in: But however he did not thereby violate 
the Law of Nations, tho? it is true he uſurp'd 
and arrogated to himſelf «Temporal Authority 
that did not belong to Him, Whereas Clemens 
made uſe of the Spiritual or Ecclefiaſtical 
Power which the Canons and Poſſefſion give 
the Pope. This difference oblig'd Philip II. 
King of Spain, who had a concern for the in- 
rereſt of the” Emperor his Unkle, to our 
Fobn of Figneros Governor of Milan to go 
Rome, and to back Martin Gaſmas's Endea- 
vours. E had ſome time before caus d 
a ſmall Officer of the Juriſdiction of the Arch- 
biſhop of Milan to be Cudgel'd, whereupon he 
had incurr'd' the Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, of 
which he had not been abſoly'd according to 
the formalities in that caſe. This occaſion'd 
the Pope to forbid his coming to Rome, which 
gave Hxueroa ſo ſenſible a d caſure, that re- 
ring to Gaets, he fell Sick, and dy'd a few 
days after. Here it was the Perſon of the Em- 
that was not acceptable, and in 
whom there was ſuch an i iment, which 
according to the Maxims of the Court of Rome 
was a lawful one; ſo that not only the Law 


Nations was not offended, but the 

i on to complain. 
Charer cen of eee und the Fg of 
N s Count of 
the Comncil , to ſeveral Princes 


of Germany, to acquaint them with his acce(- 
ceſſion to 69 Flanders and of Ba- 


to exhort them to live in 1 —.— 
ni 


fion'd by the vicinity of the War, and to ex- 
cuſe thoſe they receiv'd. from the Arms of 
"I The Eleckor Palatine aud the Landgrave 


King from ech his Miniſters 
Aſſembly of the ire? "By making F 
tons on pain of Death to the Eil os of u 
Prince wo was not a declat'd Enemy of the 
Empire, he violated the Law'sf Nationt; 
even if be had not violated them, he fo e 
offended the Prince concern'd, that his Arme 
were ſufficiently juſtify'd thereby. It is with 
reaſon ſaid, that the outrage that is done td 4 

blick Miniſter, touches the Honour of the 

aſter in the moſt ſenſible part. If à Prince 
may be frm 2 in his Picture, he with much 
more reaſon may be ſo in his Miniſter, who 
repreſents him after a much more noble and 
lively manner. I here give the ſentiment of 
no leſs à Man than Car de Richeliew. 

In the Vear 1648. ſoon after the Coticlufion 


vinces. "The States liv'd in perfect Amity 


to the Dazch Ships, and had handſomly treated 
thoſe wh Commanded them; ſo that the 


States being ſatisfied — his Embaſſa- 
not 


did. 
dm, gave notice thereof to 


and deſit d at the ſame time, that W 
ethen Fete de eee The 
| | that till then the 
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an in his Magee amatig other bing | EY 


his own Right, as ſoon'as ever there was an | inuch reaſbii to Cochplzih, he Hugh tc put rd (4+ +" 
4 end to them, and $M | 
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ſwer, than th refleQed,. that it was deficient | Nation: would not have been much relpetiea: 
+” 55 peck which is due to the Lew of 42 eat Conſideration being had thereto, a. 
e Thy in MR py back after this the Diſorders of Civil ars. The Sry 
2 of a S was ac- Laut violated it, not in refuſing to admit the 
knowſedg'd for Sovereign by all the | hun | Embailadors, but in threatening theis Lives. 


who had oblig'd the State 3 thouſand: 
d whoreclaim'd his own after the ufual 
85 in Caſes, they offended all the other 
rincss of Chriſtendom, who inter L 
ſelves in che Welfare of the Order. 
this Conlideratign, ent bim word a yn 
Jays after, that they "cl ready to receive 
with all the Honours due to his Chara- 
Fer; ; but that they found themſelves oblig d to 
let him know, that they could not acknow- 
ledge the Great Maſter with reference to the 
ommanderies that are ſituate in thoſe Provin- 
ces. Monſieur de Souvre, rated at this 
nſwer, which he ſaid was unjuſt, and which at 
* was not very Civil, re- took the Road to 
rence, after he had ſent the States a formal 
roteſtation againſt their . 
1 ſent it him 2 5 
the ſame time, 8 LR to 
1005 "= Irv the Hononrs which were Pteps preg 
r his Reception; but he that oy Fr 
this Meſſage, did not find him at sf 
. he Was 1 in order to bay Mn 
4 7 d Be nt 5 to be made with- 
out xe PE General however 
regilter'd the re in —— Archives of. their 
eret Re This Precaution was 


nce it could not give a t to the Pro- 
Wo who were in Poſſeſſion rat 


05 cries without any Title, and, as it was we, | 6 
= ut any Colour of Juſtice. In this c * 
15 


= ap" elſe, but Subje&t -matter of 
4 the Embaſſador diſagree- 
Rona te) that made him be ſent 24 oy ſo 
rude a manner, as would no hot have pal Ä 
ented, had it not been ſor e Civil N 
Fance, which hinder'd at that time thoſe Flects 
be fitted out, (that have ſince done ſo much 
W in the terranean. 
en the Buſineſs an Embaſſador has to nego- 
e is odious, his Perſon cannot be 9 
* Boniſace III. intending in the Year 12 
ng the Hiciliaus under the ence 
1 of Anj fog po ſent into the Iſland the Biſhop 
of 1 ace of Calamendrana, Maſter 
of the Order 91 8 Jau of Jeruſalem, accom- 
gk 55 the Archdeacon f the Church of Ur- 


* John P Bore de Navales, Embaſladors 
.* James II, of Arr 
For to h Jong. 


om, who were to 
lves with Charles. 
mbaſſadors 1 the holy Father being en- 
92 into the Port of Els were not ſutter'd 
01 nor to enter the 2 to receive the 
Audlencethe had demanded. The Sicilia Lords 
1 io them by 5 Gentleman, whoſe Name 
od dies that the States of the Kingdom 
1 to KA Wy e no. other for their 
an Prince Des * . to the 
King of 2 2 wel 
to his Swo to his Diſcourſe, 
oma give © the Peace: 
Would norbeoblig mee; nn 
3 Was. w 5 7 ors 75 
at they ſhould. forthwith depart. the 
| Or . cer Or ones! a, | 
cre re'd to re truſt· 
2 Perſons in a Place where the re | 


uo - 


bes 


The 


_  Fhe Elector of Brandenturgh who did not 
without Reluctancy enter into the Intereſi af 
5 
quitted it, as ſoon as Po . 
it ſelf from its firſt Surpriſe) f 
to make him change his Party, by prominng 
him. the bovercigaty of the Ducal Þ 
Kab 5 * before dart d him 
che Senate of Poland thought 
fit, chat he pal make an Overture of Agree- 
ment to the Ki ing of of Swedes, in order to dic 
poſe him to a He ſent him for this end 
wg inthe Year Far nope, © Otto Baron of Sacra, his firſt 
iſter, el Veiman, Chancellor of 
—— who being arriv'd at Kiel the 13h of 
were there viſited by the Prince Palatine of 
Sultsbach, and by Count * enbach, who were 
come thither an pprpole.; £ e firſt from 
d the other from Wiſmar : and within a few 
ys the King ſeat to deſire them to come 10 
hum at Heusburg. They arriv'd there on the 
744 and after they had communicated theit 
etters of Credence, the King ſent oneof the Gen- 
tlemen of his. Houſhold to complement them, 
but he (till delay'd giving them Audience. I 
was rumor'd, tho? falſly, that the Baron of Su- 
rix, diſcourſing with the Prince of Hultabach, 
had difcover'd, that they had Orders to urge the 
to reſſore the Royal Praſſ to the Crown 
e, to take a Sum of Money in lieu there 
22 and to fix the ſame: as alſo to demand the 
imburſernent of what Expences the EleQor 
had been at in aſſiſting him: 15 that tor the 
Diſcharge thereof he would py ield up the Town 
and W of Ketir. was moreovet 
hat the Embaſſadors FAC to 2 to 
he. King, thu the Elector was ſo 'd 
that he was 7 . "riſque fi 
i it. bega had ſaid nothing of all this; 
t the King of Sweden, who was. but too well 
ur'd of the Engagement the Elector had en- 
ter d into with Po imagining, that the In- 
tention of the E s from Brandenburg 
was to declare War —_—_ him, if he did not 
grant all their Demands : and fearing leaſt in 
Audience, Diſputes might ariſe, that would 
only ſerve to provoke the already. exaſperated 
Mitds he was defirous to ſound them a little, 
before he gave them Audience. To this pur- 
poſe he employ'd .three of his Miniſters, and 
—5 'em to underſtand that he deſit d, that 
thoſe of Lauenburg and Heſſe ſhould be preſent 
at the Audience they demanded. Swerin, who ' 
was a Man of great Ability, ſaid, it was not 
cuſtomary to enter upon Negotiation. before 
Audience granted: that they had Orders to ask 
it; and that they could not conceive, what 
could be the Deſign of having any other 
Miniſters by, who had no. Qualification to 
ſo, either as Witneſſes or Parties. The Mini- 
ſters of Sweden ſaid, that the King their Mar 
iter, ung ſuaded the Eider had treated 
with the Poles, he could not give Audience to 
þ * without a previous Information. 
pon this Declaration the two Embaſladors 
= ho Elector geloly'd' to retire, - But be- 
they {et out, they wrote to Count 


* 
. 
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$0 require they ſhould declare ; 
on arm other than his Majeſty himſelf; that 
having no Orders to do ſo, _ — un the 
point of returning, to give his E High- 
neſs an account of what had paſs d: and en- 
treated the King to honour them with his Com- 
mands. The Count made anſwer, that the 
King would not admit em to Audiente, till 
they had a Full- power to reſtore a good Un- 
derſtanding between the Elector and him; be- 
cauſe without that, he could conſider the Am- 
baſſadors but as his Enemies, or as Aſſociates 
with them : and that he would not faifer them 
to make mention of a 4 —_ 
The Meſſenger that carry'd thi wer, di 
not —. enough to Gind the Embafladors, 
who had already leſt the Place; whereupon it 
was ſent after them by a Trumpeter. Tbe Ba» 
ron of Saeris and Weimar n'd of this 
Procedure in a Writing, which. was pubtiſh'd 
on the tb of Auguſt, wherein they ſay; That 
in the manner they were treated, the Lew of 
Nations had been violated. The Swedes | ans 
ſwer'd it about two Months after, in a kind 
of Manifeſto, wherethey ſet forth: Thatit 
true, the King their Maſter had deſic'd the Ele- 
cor would fend his Embaſſadors to his Maje- 
ſty, to ſee if thereby he could eure/himftls bf 
the Diſtruſt he had of his Electoral Highnets's 
Conduct: that they had been receiv d with Ci- 
— that his Mmifters could not deny, that 
the Altiance had been violmed on the part of the 
Elector; and that there had been already ſo ma- 
ny Overt-Hoſtilities on that fide, that the K ing 
could not act otherwiſe than he did: That ho 
was ſenſible the Elector's Intention was very 
diſterent from what his Miniſters would have 
made it be believ d: this was the Reaton he 
would not give them Audience, till he had div*d 
into the Secret of the Matter: That the Em- 
baſſudors finding themſelves in an ill Caſe, had 
rather ſtolen away than retir'd : That in delay- 
ing to give Audience to Embaſſadors that were 
Friends, and in refuſing it abſalutely u Enemies, 
the Law of Nations was wot violated + and that 
the Advices he receiv'd on all hands, oblig'd 
him to uſe a great deal of Circumſpe&ion. The 
King of Sweden knew the Elector had treated 
with his Enemies, and that he was going to 
declare himſelf openly , becauſe his M 
would not grant him Conditions, which he 
look'd upon to be neither juſt nor honourable. 
King was too brave to comply with his 
| res againſt his Inclination: and 
indeed he did not yield to em, till he had loft 
his beſt Troops in the Iſland of Fe, which 
Misfortune affected him ſo ſenſibly, that it 
would not ſuffer him to ſurvive the Diſgrace. 
It ——_— — * that were dif- 
agr e to him the Embaſſy ſelf 
not — him. - 5 
ing of Sweden did that was of- 
fenfive to the Low of Nations. A Sovereign, who 
is abſolute in his inions; cannot be com- 
pell'd to receive Miniſters if are not 
able to him. Charles, the laſl Duke of Buy- 
had ſent into Sui the Artus 
and Peter de Miranment, Who not 


j 


dience; as well out of to the. 

who ſent em to them particularly, as our 
the Conſideration they ought to have, and which 
the Turi themfetves had; for the Minifters of 
Cheiſtian Princes. But I can't tet} whether it 
can be concluded from hence, that a Prince; 
who refuſes to adm a Miniſter that is not a- 
— — vio lates the Law of Nations. He 
that is injurious to 4 publick Miniſter; is inju- 
jurious alfo to the Ezw of Nations; but he 

does not admit him, fails only in the Friend 
ſhip and Civitiry which he owes to the Prince 


that ſends him. V, King of Ag 
and of the two Ee bed . — 


moans, fent in the Vedr 1425 to the King of Ca- 
file, Peter de Peralta, reward of his Houſhold, 
Francis Jabs Otzina his $ „and 
abu Mariner de Bunge, to be Wiineſſes to the 
ing of the Arbitration the two Kings had 
ced upon, in the Perfon'of Jau, King of 
evarve, Brother to Alphonſo; T he Intelligence 
theſe-Embatiadors had at the Court of —— 
giving the K ing ſtrong Suſpicions, be/wor 20 
— to enter 1meo Valladolid, where the 
Court then was, and he ſem them word to 
to Medina del Campa, and to ſtay there till 
Orders. Alphonſo was offended herear, 
— 205 the ae" roar = = 
fame Year, a Magee for the on 
his Arms, he takes notice oi this Refuſal, as 
one of the Cautes of the Rupture; but he does 
not fay, thut the King of Cafti/e had violated the 
Law of Nations. The fume Alphowſa, and Fobs 
his Brother, being ready in the Year 1429, to 
enter Caſtite with an — the King an 
account why he did ſb; de 
Lord of Hiltecs, Peter of Peraha, Francis 
Sarcttela, and Garzia Aru d Anon. As ſoon as 
me Embaſfadors were — the K 
of Caſtile order d them to go to a Village calbꝰd 
Allan, in which Place he would let them know 
his Intention : and upon Advice ſome time a- 


the 
that he w | 
It is ſometimes matter of Prudence in a 
Prince not to admit him whom he ſhalt be o- 
blig'd to ſend back; and to prevent thereby a 
Scandal, for which it — de — 
c — „Marquis 
Duke of Buckingham, having procur d to him- 
ſelf the Quality of Embaſſador Ex 
immediately after the Marriage of the Queen of 
England, notwithſtanding there were already 
two Embaſladors in France on the part of the 
King of Great - Bra, behav'd himſelf ſo lit- 
tle to the Satisfaction of the that when 
Year fol- 


the Queen Mother, that to te 
manner, a Miniſter that wasall 
Court, would at once break off all good: 
reſpondence betwixt the two'Crowns? 
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hat the little Complaiſance that had been ſhewn | 
to him in Fraxce, was the Cauſe of the French 
being ſo little confider*d in Exgland. But the 


Queen gave him no Satisfaction to his Com- 
plaint, and did not ſcruple to tell him, That 
the Court of France would ſooner reſolve upon 
a War than endure an Embaſſador, who, for 
very 2 t Reaſons, could not be agreeable to 
the King. The Earl gave the Duke an Account 
thereof, and counſell'd him not to think of a 
Journey, from whence he could hope for no- 
thing but Mortification. If one has but ever 
fo little Knowledge of the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times, it is impoſſible to be ignorant of the 
Cauſe of the Rupture that follow'd ſoon after, 
or-of the raſh and impertinent Love the Duke 


- was conceited with in his firſt V — His 
Splendor 


Deſign was to appear with ſo much 
and Magnificence in the ſecond, that he might 
thereby make an Impreſſion on ſome Perſons 
of the firſt Rank and Quality of the Kingdom. 
The Diſappointment fill'd him with Spite and 
Malice, and he was ſo enrag'd to find his 
Thoughts diſcover'd, that he reſolv'd upon a 
War which coſt him his Life, and ruin'd the 
Party of the Religionaries in Hauce. 
Some time after, the King of Great Britain 
having diſmiſs'd the French Domeſticks belong- 
ing to the Queen, ſent Montaigae to the King 
of France, to acquaint him with the Reaſon 
thereof, but he could not get Admittance: | In 
the Year 1627, after the Deſcent the Exgliſb 
had made in the Iſland of X, the Duke of 
Buckingham imagining the Court of France 


would be glad to receive ſome Overture of an 


Accommodation, ſent thither a Relation of 
his, nam'd Aſhburnbam, to make it. This 
Gentleman had no Letter of Credence but from 
the Duke, who being at that time but only Ge- 
neral of the Exgliſb Army, his Miniſter was 
conſider'd and treated but as a Drummer or 
2 would have been conſidered and 
treated. The King would not ſee him, and 
it was reſolv'd, he ſhould not be ſpoke to from 
him: On the contrary, he was ſtrictly obſerv'd, 
and was ſent away after ſuch a manner, as 
=m ſufficient Teſtimony how much his Ma- 

er was hated and deſpiſed. 

It would be very difficult, or rather altoge- 
ther impoſſible, to inilance in all the Conſide- 
rations that may render the Embaſſador or Em- 


| baſly diſagreeable; wherefore I ſhall content 


my ſelf to ſtop at the Examples, and to make 
ſome Remarks thereupon, when they ſhall be 


neceſſary. In the Year 1494, Pope Alexander VI. 


ſent Francis Piccolomini, Archbiſhop and Cardi- 
nal of Siena, in the Quality of Legate, to 
Charles VIII, to do him Honour at his En- 
trance into the Eccleſiaſtical State ; but the 
King gave him to underſtand, that he would 
not ſuffer him to come to Court, and oblig'd 
him to return home. This Cardinal, who — 
ſince been Pope under the Name of Pius Ill 
being a Friend to the King of Naples, could 
not de ſo to Charles; nor, on that account, be 
acceptable to him. in the Vear 1480, the Pope 
— — Quality of Legate to Alfonſo de Carillo, 
inal and Archbiſhop of Toledo, but Ferdinand 
the Catholick was ſo ſenſibly offended at the 
Procedure of the Pope, who had nominated 
him to the Legario without firſt acquaintin 
him therewith, that he gave Orders to Gongai 


de Betete, his Embailador at the Court of Rome, 
to take his leave of the Pope and come away, 
and to bring along with him all the Spaniſb Pre- 
lates. - The ſame Ferdimand would not admit 
the Biſhop of Arezzo, Nuncio from Falws II, 
becauſe he was a Florentine. 0 

The Pope has that Conſideration for the 
Crowns of France and Spain, that, moſt com- 
monly, he makes known to their Miniſters the 
Qualities of the Nuncios he deſigns to employ 
in theſe two Courts. Alexander VI, known 
by the Name of Rodrigzo Borgia before his Ex- 
altation, while he was ate to Srxews IV 
had a mind to get into Barcelona, to try to dif. 

ſe the Inhabitants to an Obedience. Fabra Il, 

ing of Arragon, who beſieg'd the To gave 
his Conſent thereto, but the kenne would 
not admit him, but oppos'd him, and could 


not be prevail'd upon to let him enter the Place. 


Clement VIII. de ring, after the Abſolution of 
King Henry IV, to ſettle a Miniſter near him, 
2 made choice of the Biſhop of Ma- 
tua for that purpoſe, he made mention of him 
to Doſſas, as of a Subject very capable of main- 
taining a good Correſpondence between the 


Court of France and the See of Rome. He did 


the ſame with reference to the Biſhops of Me- 
dena, and of Camerin, who ſucceeded the Bi- 
ſhop of Mantra. And when a was to 
be ſent into France, on occaſion of the War in 


| Savay, Cardinal Aldobrandin, the Pope's firſt 


Miniſter, got a Liſt of all the Cardinals, and 
examin d, with Cardinab Doſſar, the Qualities 
of thoſe who were fit for it. It is true he did 
not do this when he ſent thither Cardinal de 
Medices; becauſe he knew that that Cardinal, 
who had openly enough. diſtinguiſh'd his Zeal 
for the King's Intereſt, could not be diſagreea- 
ble to him. Cardinal Doſſat ſays, on this Oc- 
caſion Na the Py he wrote to - de Ville 
on the 17th of January 1599, That there 
won a Diſcourſe as if a 4 would be ſent 
into France, and that he believ'd the Pope would 
talk with him about it before he nominated 
him: As he is wont to do with the King's Mini- 
ſtert on the like Occaſiont. When he does o- 
therwiſe, it is reaſonable to think that there is 
nat a very good Underſtanding between the 
Vatican and the Loxvre. As for Example: 
When in the beginning of the Pontificate of 
Paxl V, the Lord Ubaldini, who was after- 
wards made a Cardinal, was ſent Nuncio in- 
to France, altho' the King oppos'd his comi 
becauſe he knew him to be a Penſioner 
Partiſan of Spain; and fince that, the Arbi 
rick of Urbiz has been refus'd him, notwi 
ſtanding both the King and Queen earneſtly 
ask'd it for him. Immediately after the Pro- 
motion of Cardinal Ladoviſio, who took the 
Name of Gregory XV, the French Embailador 
made preſſing Inſtances to the Cardinal Nephew 
to have either Bagry, Lacellay, or Frangipent 
nominated to the Nunciature of Fance; but 2s 
ſoon as ever he ſpoke to him about it, the Car- 
dinal Nephew told him he had already giv'n his 
Word to Corſiut, Clark of the Chamber, and 
pro's him to get him accepted at Court. The 
mbaſſador accordingly wrote about it, and 
repreſented, that it would be a difficult matter 
to oppoſe with Succeſs the Intention of the 
Cardinal Nephew ; and that it would not look 
very well to diſoblige the Cardinal Prozeder, 7 
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| | The EMBASSADOR and his Fuxct1ons. 


'd to gram & Paſſport for the 
— pry was to go on the part 
of France to the Congreſs at Seen There 
was no other ObjeQion to his Perſon but his 
eminent Quality, which would have oblig'd the 
other Plenipotentiaries to have had too = 2 
Deference to him. This Refuſal was diſobli- 
ging, and yet it never came into the Thoughts 
of __ to a, that the Emperor had viola- 
ted the Lew ations. 
ards being inform'd, after the Death 
of Leuit XIII, that that Court had ſome 
Thoughts of ſending Cardinal Mazarin to the 
Aſſembly of Wefphalia, oppor'd it, becauſe i 
was he, as they ſaid, who had manag'd the 
Intrigues that the Prince of Saut had carry'd 
on, to cauſe an InſurreQion in the Kingdom 
of Naples. The French on their fide ſhew'd a 
diltruſt of Cardinal Roſetti, who was to per- 
form the Function of Mediator between the 
two Crowns, and oblig'd the your to recall 
bim from Cologs, on account of the Intereſt they 
ſaid he had made in England with the 
Mother of France, which had caus'd Cardinal 
Ricbelien to ſuſpe& him. Michael Ghiſlery, 
while he was only a Dominican Frier, was 
ſent to Bergamo in the Quality of Inquiſitor, 
and executed his Function with ſo much Ri- 
gor and Severity, that he was not contented to 
examine into the Actions and Sentiments of 
his Predeceſſor, but was alſo for extending his 
Juriſdiction over Vittorio Soranzo, the Biſhop 
of the ſaid Town. It is well known that the 
Inquiſition has not an abſolute Eccleſiaſtical 
Power in the State of Venice; wherefore Ni- 
cholas de Ponte, who had the Office of Podeſta 
there, not being able to bear the Inſolence of 
the Frier, expell'd him out of his Govern- 
ment. - Some — after this, Michael being 
hoſen Pope, under the Name of Pia V, the 
epublick, when it nominated the four Sena- 
tors to go and make their Submiſſion to him, 
t Nicholas de Ponte at the Head of this ſolemn 
mbaſſy. The Senate knew nothing of what 
had happen'd at Bergamo, neither did Nicholas 
remember any thing of it, or believ'd at leaſt 
that the Pope had forgot it: But he remem- 
ber'd it but too well. He would not ſee him, 
and oblig'd the other Embaſſadors to receive 
Audience without him. In the Year 1541, 
Pope Pas! III. ſent Michael de Silva, Cardinal 
de Viſco, in the Quality of Legate, to the Em- 
peror Charles V, to endeavour to diſpoſe him 
to make a Peace with Fravcis I. The Cardi- 
nal was very much out of the King of Perta- 
gaPs Favour, and the Emperor, who liv'd in 
the moſt intimate Confidence with that Kin 
apprehending leſt the Court of Lisbon ſhould 
take Umbrage at this Legation , was very 
uneaſy at it, and complain'd thereof, as if 
Gay — : ds fn big at Variance 
with the King o . is oblig'd the 
3 vo recall hat, the , — alſo 
* 1 of Bergamo, who accompany'd 
him; and who, as being his Friend, — 
have remain d Nuncio at Lies. That Mini- 
ſter that is not agreeable to the Court where he 


negotiates, cannot be ſerviceable to him that 
employs him. 


 16t 
Rer. ing of his Uncle's Pontificate; | Zachary Delfini ; Nuneid to the Court of 
the very begins. Prelate had Que Viewns, and Jobs Fraxcis Commenden, Nuncio 
that would render bim agreeable. Ex 


traordinary in Germany, were ſent by Po 
Pia: IV. to the Provinces in thoſe Parts, to 2 


3 _ — of Jn ei- 
petſonally, or by their Deputies.” The 
Princes and other P t States were aſ- 
ſembled at — in Miſiaa. whithet the 
two Nuncios reſolv'd to go to theth. I can- 
not tell whether they acquainted the Princes 
with their Intention; but this is certain, that 
no body went out to meet them, neither did 
they receive any Civilities at all at their Arri- 
val. So that theſe Prelates, finding that in 
two Days time no body took notice of them, 
reſolv'd between themſelves, that the one 
ſhould go to the EleQor Palatine, and the 0- 
ther to the EleQor of and according- 
ly they deſit'd Audience of theſe two Princes, 
who e to them, that as they were but a 
of the Body that was met about the pub- 
lick Buſineſs, they could not grant em a par- 
ticular Audience, without firſt communicatin 
it to the other Princes and Deputies. The Af 
_ hereupon reſoly'd to give them a pub- 
lick Audience, and that no particular Cotife- 
rences ſhould be had with them, becanſe they 
were to be conſider'd as Embaſladots from the 
Enemy of their Party. Upon this Reſolution 
were ſent for in a Coach, acconipany'd 
by ſome Gentlemen; and ſeveral Guards, who 
march'd at the Head of the Horſes. No body 
met *em at their val; they found no body 
in the Antichamber; and all the Honour that 
was done to em, was, that the whole Aſſem- 
bly roſe as ſoon as the Nuncios enter'd, and 
no body offer'd to fit down till the Nuncios 
had taken their Places. They both ſpoke, one 
after another, but they receiv'd no other An- 
ſwer than that they would take their Propoſals 
into Conſideration. They were carry'd back 
in the ſame Coach, and with the ſame Cortege, 
which had attended them to their Audience; 
and about an Hour after, three Counſellors, 
from ſo many Princes , brought back to the 
Nuncios the Pope's Letters of Credence, and 
told them, that the Aſſembly at their firſt 
receiving them, did not obſerve, that the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome ſtyles the Princes their Maſters, 
his Sons: That they did not acknowledge him 
for their Father , neither would N fot 
his Sons, nor receive his Letters. ee Days 
after, the Aſſembly declar'd to them, by ten 
1 that they had no other Anſwer to 
e them, but that the Princes their Maſters 
would have no Communication with the Bi- 
ſhop of 2 two 3 5 their De- 
parture from Naumburg, ſeparated. 
whoſe Divifion comprehended 
Northern Kingdoms, went to Bras/ſels, and 
from thence to Labeck, under the Conduct of 
a Gentleman whoſe Name was Gaſpar de Scho- 
neich, whom the Emperor had given him, that 
he might travel with the ety. 
come to Labeck, and not being willing to run 
any riſque after what had happen'd at Naum- 
burg, they ſent to deſire Frederick Il King of 
Denmark, to ſend them a Paſſport. The ing 
made no Anſwer to C ; but he wrote 
to Schoneich, that if he would came alone to 
C nen, he ſhould be welcome, and that 
he AMA ot on his account that 
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ſent him. As for the Nunc, he found that 
in he time of the deceaſed Sing) * no Corre- 
ſpondence had been held with Court of 
2 ſo that not being able to enter on any 
Negotiation with the Pope's Nuncio, ill he 
had deliberated with the States of his King- 
dom, he could not at preſent admit him to 
Court, nor give him Audience. He deſir d 
Schonerch to impart this to Commendun; and 
tender it acceptable to him. Eric the gon of 
| aut, who Reign'd at that time in Sweden, 
had ſome thoughts of making his Addreſſes to 
Elizabeth Queen of England, and was juſt up- 
on the point of ſetting out to explain himſelf 
to her in Perſon. This oblig'd him to write 
to Commendon, that being ready to put to Sea, 
as ſoon as the wind would permit him, he 
was willing to give him notice thereof; to 
the end that if he thought it proper, he might 
come to him in Exg/and, where he might com- 
municate to him the ſybje& of his Commiſ- 
fion, He 2 ROS 98s to — 
his paſſage, he ſent him a Paſſport, tho? he be- 
liey'd . 44 Commendon, being 4 Publick Mini- 
ſter, had no occaſion for it. V pon the receipt 
of | 5 Letter, * Nuncio wo mw again for 
Ira(ſels, with a delign to take Shipping in 
Haller, as ſoon as he ſhould be inform'd of 
the paſſage of the King of Sueden. He was in 
hopes the Queen would permit him to go to 
London, for the ſake of ſo illuſtrious a Gueſt. 
However, conſidering afterwards that the 
Queen might be againſt it, and that he ought 
to riſque nothing, he alter'd his Mind, and 
went back to Italy. The King of Swedes did 
not ſecure the Nuncio by writing to him that 
as 4 publick Miniſter he had no occaſion for a 
Paſſport; for he thereby deceiv'd the Nuncio, 
and was deceiv'd himſelf. {43134 
Commeudon flatter'd himſelf with vain hopes, 
ſince the ſame Pope Pius IV. deſigning to ſend 
the Abbot Martinengue into England, to exhort 
Queen Elizabeth to ſend her Deputies to Trent, 
order'd him to wait in Flangers for a Paſſport, 
which the Spazi/a Embaſſador was to procure 
him at London. The Queen refus'd to ſend him 
one, and told the Embaſſador that three Rea- 
ſons chiefly hinder'd her from admitting the 
Pope's Nuncio. The firſt whereof was, that 
the Convocation and opening of the Coun- 
cil had not been notify'd to her, as it had been 
to other Princes. The ſecond, that the ſaid 
Council was neither free nor Chriſtian; and 
the third, that the Nuncio under the pretext of 
coming to deſire her to ſend her Deputies to 
it, came in reality to animate her Subjects to 
a Revolt, She added, that it was not without 
Example, that in preceding Reigns the Pope's 
Miniſters had been refus'd admittance into 
England; ſince Queex Mary, tho' a Catholick, 
would not ſuffer him that was bringing the 
Cardinals Hat to Pettey to enter the — om. 
Which is worthy obſervation, becauſe the 
King of Sweden ſays in his Letter to Commen- 
don, that his Character would ſerve him for a 
Paſlport. However I ſhall not enlarge upon 
this now, by reaſon 1 ſhall ſpeak more amply 
to it in Chapter 17. I ſhall only add here, 
that if theſe Miniſters of the Pope were not 
acceptable to the reſpedive Princes they were 
{ent to, it was not on account of any defect 
in their own Perſoys, but becauſe they would 


| 


bold no correſpotdence with their Miſter. 
and that their — was not approv d 


of. hae * 
Delſini and Commendon had before them the 
Example of Peter Paul Verger, Who being 
NMuncio in G ſome years ' before, ob- 
tain'd indeed a Paſſport, which permitted him 
to render himſelf at the Aſſembly e Smzalcald: 
But when he ſent to demand Audience of the 
Elector of Saxony, this laſt ſignify d to hi 
that whereas the Affair, about which he wou! 
confer with him, concern'd the general Inte- 
reſt of all the Princes of the Union, the particu- 
lar Audience he might give him, would be of 
no manner of ule : 80 that the Nuncio might 
addreſs himſelf to the Aſſembly, where the 
Elector would not fail to promote, to the ut- 
molt of his intereſt, whatever he ſhould think 
would conduce to the glory of God, and the 
Eſtabliſhment of the truth of the Gofpel. The 
Nuncio being come to Smalcald, obtain'd for 
all this a particular Audience of the EleQor, 
to 'whom he deliver'd the two Briefs the Pope 
had written to him; the one as to an Elector 
and the other, as to one of the Directors of 
the Circle of the upper Saxony; inviting him 
both in the one and in the other, to be preſent 
at the Council. The Elector receiv*d the two 
Briefs, and having laid them upon a little Ta- 
ble, without opening them, He withdrew 
with ſome of his Counſellors into 2 Cloſer, 
from whence he ſent word to the Nancio, 
the - aforeſaid Counſellors, that the Princes 
preſſing him to come to the Aſſembly, upon Af. 
fairs of very great importance, the Naxcie 
ought to excuſe the fault he committed againſt 
the Rules of Civility, but that he would ſoon 
let him know his intention concerning the two 


| Briefs. The ſame Nuncio could never obtain 


Audience of Philip Landgrave 
withſtanding he 
neſtneſs. 

The States of the United Provinces have often 
refui'd, as well before as ſince the Union of Ut- 
recht, to admit the Emperor's E 
and thoſe of ſeveral Princes of G „be- 
cauſe * expected from em no other Pro 
ſals but ſuch as were prejudicial to their Li- 
berty and Intereſt. In the Year 1 Charles 
Nutzel, Lord of Sunderpfull, Counſellor to the 


Emperor in the Council of Hun „being ad- 
vanc'd as far as Cologr, with « deln to paſt 


into Holland, there to make ſome overtures of 
accommodation with the King of Spain, de- 
fir'd a Paſſport of the States. They gave him 
to underſtand that they knew the ſubjeR of his 
Journey; that his Labour would be loſt, and 
therefore he would do well not to give him- 
ſelf the trouble. | 

This did not hinder him from going to the 
Hague, and preſenting to the Aſſembly of the 
States General Letters from the Emperor and 
the Princes of the Empire, who were met at 
Ratizbone ; but he was ſent away with che 


Heſſe, not- 
ask'd it with Zeal and Far- 


ſame Anſwer that had formerly been given 
thoſe who had made the like propoſals. In 
the Year 1599, Jalentin, who bad 5 an Ele- 


Ger and Arch-Biiſbop of — Herman Count 
of Manderſcheit, and the ſaid Charles Nutze!, 
ſolicited the States for a Paſſport, which they 
thought neceſſary to them for their better ſe- 
curity in thcir Journey. The States notified 
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10 ml they knew the Contents of their 
1 — that it was needleſs for them 
to come, becauſe they would receive no other 
Anſwer, than what had been already given to 
thoſe who had made the ſame propoſal. No 
Pallport was ſent them, and they would not 
hazard themſelves without one. Nevertheleſs 
in the Year 1600, the States ſent a Paſſport 
ro Count de Manderſcheit; and to Charles Nat- 
rel, becauſe they did not come to make Pro- 
fals of Peace; but only to treat about the 
ntereſts of the Princes and States of the Lower 
Saxony, who were very much incommoded by 
the Neighbourhood of the Arms of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, as well as by thoſe of the Arch» 
Duke, 0613 tan had 
ob II. King of Arragon in his own Right 
4 Kaus of Neverre in Right of his Wife, did 
not love Charles Prince of Viana his Son, to 
whom the Kingdom of Narr belong d ſince 
the death of his Mother; and the Prince being 
continually Caballing againſt his Father, there 
was conſtantly one Negotiation or another 
between . them. The Catalarians lov'd the 
Prince; and the King, to try to them over 
to his Intereſt, ſent to them in the Year 1641; 
the Protonmotary Anthony de Nogueras, with Or- 
ders likewiſe to ſalute the Prince, after he had 
ſeen the Eſtates of the Province. But the 
States refus'd-to hear him, till he had paid bis 
Reſpects to the Prince; who, without givin 
Neguerat time to make his Complement, ſaid to 
him, „I am ſurpriz'd at two things, Nogze- 
* ras; the firſt is, that the King my Father 
« ſhould ſend you hither; fine the | Perſons 
% ſent ſhould always be agreeable: to thoſe to 
« whom they are ſent: und the other, that you 
% ſhould be ſo audacious as to preſent your 
« ſelf before me, ſince when I was a Priſoner 
jn Serageſa, you had the boldneſs to come 
« with Pen Ink and Paper to interrogate me; 
« urging me very much concerning the great 
Crimes, and the pretended T reaſons of which 
„was accus'd. I am willing you ſhould 
* underſtand, that it never comes into my 
mind, but I am ſo mov'd thereat, that I am 
no longer my ſelf. I am willing alſo to let 
« you know, that were it not for the reſpect 
(6 i have for my Father, and for ſome other 
« Conſiderations, you ſhould not go away 
+ from hence with that T ongue that dar'd to 
« interrogate me, nor the Hand that wrote the 
* the Depoſitions. And that you may no 
longer irritate my patience, I deſire and 
command you to retire from before my 
Eyes, becauſe they cannot bear the ſight of a 
Man that would have laid ſo many Crimes 
to my Charge. Nogzeras would have re- 
ply'd, but the Prince tilenc'd him, and made 
him retire; telling him that his Reply would 
only ſerve to provoke him the more, and 
therefore he would have him be gone. He had 
leave the next xt however to come to the 
Atlembly of the Eſtates, but the Prince would 
not admit him 1 more to his preſence. I 
am ſenſible that Nogueras, whom the King 
ſent to the States of Catalomia his Subjects, 
and to the Prince his Son, had not the Cha- 
rater of Embaſſador, properly ſpeaking; tho? 
at that time the Cataloniars gave that Quality 
to their Miniſters, as well as to thoſe: that 
were ſent to them: But that does not hinder- 


| 


N 


q 
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not grant him the liberty he 


— 
this Example from being a very powerful don 


tir mation of the poſition I laid down, that the 
Embaſſador ought to be agreeable. 
I don't think there is any room to doubt of 
it; yet nevertheleſs I ſhall here ſet down what 
crane Lurita ſays of Gutierre de Frcnſalide. 
his Nobleman being in the Year 1505; Em- 
baſſadotr from Ferdinand the Carbolict, to the 
Areb-Daie Philip, and the Princeſs Jean Ns 
Wite, Son - in-Law and Daughter to 'Ferdi- 
wand, took Audience one day of that Prince, 
in the preſence of Maximilian, Philip's Father ; 
to'whom, amongſt other things, he ſaid, that 
he had defir'd the King his Maſter more than 
once to permit him to repair to him; becaxſe 
erceruing very well that his Perſow was mot 4 
greeable 10 hes Highneſs, it was impoſſible for him 
co ſerve bum in that Poſt': That the King did 
did not make him any anſwer to that Article, 
till he wrote to him; that if his Majeſty did 
begg'd, he would 
take it of himſelt, becauſe he was reſoly'd not 
to itay in æ Court where they look'd over their 
ſhoulders: at him: That hereupon the King 
had wrote to him; That he was far from 
commanding him to do a thing that was capa- 
ble of receiving an evil interpretation, and that 
might make it be believ'd there was no great 
Love betwixt him and his Children, fince he 
recall'd his Embaſſador : I hat therefore he 
would not do it, unleſs the Areh-Dule himfelf 
gave him to underſtand that he would no lon- 
ger endure him. and that he ſtrictly forbid him 
going away without the expreſs leave of his 
ighneſs ; who might order the matter as he 
thought fit, ſince it could wot be pleaſing to bim 
to reſide in a Court where he imagin'd be was 
wor acceptable. The Arch-Duke made anſwer 
hereto: That it depended on the King his Ma- 
ſter ro recall him, or let him remain, accord-= 
ing as he ſhould think it proper : That if he 
had a mind his Embaſſador ſhould retire, he 
might go; and if he commanded him to ſtay, 
he might remain, and be aſlur'd he ſhould be 
well receiv'd, and well us'd. The Arch-Duhke 


, Was not uneaſie to have this Miniſter recalPd, 


tho' he was diſagreeuble to him, becauſe he 
was ſenlible he ſhould get nothing by the 
Change ; and that Ferdinand would entertain 
near him an Embaſſador that ſhould obſerve 
the Counſels and Carriage of Dan John Ma- 
wel, of whom we ſpoke in the preceeding 
Chapter; and that ſhould ſerve himas a Comp- 
—— a Cenſor, and a Pedagogue with thoſe 

neces. | 

The Arch-Duke might eaſily have learn'd 
of the King his Father-in-Law, how to have 
rid himſelf of a vexatious Miniſter, and ſhut 
out an Embaſſador that is diſagreeable. Fer- 
dimand had diſmiſs'd the fame f car, thoꝰ after 
2 obliging manner at leaſt in appearance, 
aw 25825 a Cremoneſe, who had ne- 
gotiated with him on the part of Maximilian 
the E ; but he ſignified at the fame time 
to the Emperor, that he defir'd him (if for the 
furure he thought fit ro ſend any body to him) 
to make choice of a Miniſter whoſe intentions 
were good and fincere, and that would nor 
carry on Intrigues in his Court, to the preju- 
dice of the quiet of his Kingdom. Some time 
after Maximilian, without reflecting on what 


| Ferdinand had fignify'd to him, ſent Orders to 


Andrew 


\ 
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Andrew del Burgo, who negotiated his affairs | gliſb Embaſſador, becauſe Queen Elizabeth had 


in land, to go from thence into Spain, to 
ande on his 4 in that Court. Ferdinand 
having Advice thereof, diſpatch'd Orders to 
the Governors of all his Maritime Towns, 
that in what place ſoever Andrew ſhould ar- 
rive, not to ſuffer him to come to Court, be- 
cauſe he would not admit him, nor ſuffer him 
to reſide in Spain. Andrew Landed at Laredo, 
where he was no ſooner got on ſhoar than the 
Governor ſeiz'd him, and having ſet him and 
his Retinue on board another Veſſel, he ſent 
him back to England, notwithſtanding the 
preſſing inſtances he made to let him be ſent 
to Court, where he promis'd to give the King 
all the ſatisfaction he could poſſibly deſire 
from Maximilian. But the Governor, who 
had his Orders what to do, executed them 
punQually. The 2 was very much of- 
fended thereat, and Don John Manzel (who 


continu'd to do Ferdinand the ſame ill Offices 


with him, which he had done him before with 
Philip who was dead) ſaid the Emperor ought to 
ſend into Spain an Embaſſador that ſhould have 
fifty thouſand Germans at his heels ; and then 
he would not be deny'd what was not refus'd 
to the Turks or the Moors, but might then Com- 
mand as abſolutely there, as he did in Germany. 
Maximilian, who was accuſtom'd to make a 
great deal of noiſe, was contented to uſe ſome 
menaces, and caus'd Propoſals to be made in 
England for a League againſt Ferdinand; but 
they vaniſh'd into air. Ardrew del Bago, who 
was not agreeable at that time, was ſince, 
after Maximilian and Ferdinand had come to 
an 1 concerning the Government of 
ajrite. ; 


C 

Wbt Don John Manuel ſaid, that the Turi. 
and Moors Embaſſadors are not refus'd Admit- 
tance, is true; and he might have added, that 
thoſe of declar'd Enemies are receiv'd, provi- 
ded there be nothing in their Perſons 
their Commiſſions, that can diſpleaſe or ot- 
fend. The Inquiſition that employs Fire and 
Sword againſt pretended Hereticks, ſuffers the 
very Feu, becauſe it fears the one more than 


the other. Maximilian ſent back into Spain a 


Miniſter, whom he knew, or ought to have 
known, was not agreeable there; for which 
Reaſon he could blame no body but himſelf, 
for the Aﬀront Ferdinand gave him, in ſending 
back his Embaſlador, becauſe he had been one 
of the principal Inſtruments of the Diviſions 
that oblig'd Ferdinand to go out of Caſtile. 


nor in 


There is no Prince but would have done the 


ſame, and if Ferdinand could have jultify'd all 
his other Actions as well as this, he would 
have eſcap'd many a ſevere Line that blacken 
very much his Reputation ; and have left Po- 
ſterity a very foul Fortraiture of him. The Law 
of Nations, in protecting Miniſters againſt Vi- 
olence, does not for that pretend to do any to 
Princes; nor does not pretend to take from 
them the Liberty of acting conformably to their 
Intereſt, and of preſerving the Quiet of their 
State, which might poſſibly be dilturd'd by an 
impertinent and vexatious Miniſter. Neither 
does it hinder them from reſenting the Wron 

another Prince has done them; nor from ſend- 
ing away the Miniſter of a Prince, that has not 
ſhewn a due Reſpect to theirs. Philip II. re- 
fus'd to give Audience to William Wade thy Ex- 


ditmiſs'd Don Bernardin de — Embaſſa- 
dor from Spain, for having carry'd on Intrigues 
againſt the Tranquillity of the State, and preju- 
dicial to the Safety ot her Kc Perſon, 

ſame Queen would not ſee Alexander Humer, 
Em or from Scotland, becauſe Robert Bower, 
the Exgliſþ Embaſſador, had not been well 
treated in Scotland. In theſe Caſes the Embaſ- 
ſadors would be acceptable, if the Embaſſy it 
ſelf was ſo In the Year 1672, at the begin- 
ning of the War, and in the height of the Diſ- 


. orders of the United Provinces, the States ſent 


to the King of France, Mrs. de Ghent, de Groot, 
and two others; of whom the one remain'd 
ſick, or counterfeited being ſo; and the other 
was diſown'd by the States of his Province. 
Their Errand was to deſire the King to give 
Peaceto their State; but he would not ſeethem, 
but referr'd them to thoſe of his Miniſters, that 
had follow'd him. The two Perſons I juſt nam'd; 
were very agreeable, and the Propoſals they 
were to make, ought to have been ſo likewiſe; 
but then their Principals were not ſo. 

That Prince that will not admit a Miniſter 
becauſe he is not agreeable, ought to be more 
reſerv'd to the Embaſſador, who being lik'd at 
his firſt coming, beromes * in the 
Courſe of his Negotiation. The Refuſal that 
is made to receive an E r, may vex the 
Prince who ſends him; but a Miniſter that 
has been admitted cannot be diſmiſs'd without 
Scandal: and the leaſt Violence that i$offer'd 
him, injures at the ſame time the Lat of Na- 
tons. e moſt uſual, and moſt natural way, 
as well as the moſt warrantable, for Princes 
to get rid of Miniſters that are diſagreeable to 
them, is to complain of their Condu@ to theit 
reſpeQtive Maſters: and if it be thought pro- 
per to proceed to ſomething that ſhews a grea- 
ter Reſentment, to refuſe them Audience, till 
ſuch time as their Maſters either te- call or ju- 
{tify them. This has been the Practice of thoſe 
Princes, that have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
— and Moderation, even in Cafes, 
where the Law of Nations, allow'd them to do 
a great deal more. It was never the Intention 
of the Court of Spain to marry the Infant to 
the Prince of Wales; and yet it could not en- 
dure, that the Court of Exgland ſhould ſhew 2 
Reſentment, on the juſt Occaſion that of M 
arid had given it. The Difficulty rais'd there 
concerning the Reſtoration of the EleQor P«- 
latine, and the indirect Procedure of the firſt 
Miniſter, had oblig'd the King of Great -Bri- 
tain to accommodate himſelf to the good Diſ- 
poſition of his Parliament ; ſo that Dow Jobs de 
Mendeſa, Marquis of Inoyoſa, and Don Carlos 
Coloma, Embaſladors from Spain, knowing that 
the Duke of Backingham had moſt contributed 
thereto, reſolv'd to uſe their utmoſt Efforts to 
put him out of the _ Favour; for which 

urpoſe they accus'd him af an abominable 
reaſon. They ſpread a Rumor, ,and even car- 
ry'd it to the King's Ear, That the — — 


ingham, with the Conſent of the Prince of Wales, 
labour'd with the Parliament, to break off the Ne- 

otiation, which was carry'd on in Spain for the 
Mori e, and for the Reſtitution of the Palati- 
nate. That the Intention of the Prince and Date, 
was to force the King to conjent to a Raptare ; 


and for default of Compliance therewith ,. to — 
4 
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pate him to one of his Countrey Houſes; and to 
Langer the Royal Power into the nds of the 
Prince, who was #0 be 1 into Poſſeſ- 

of the Regal Dignity. This Calumny, was 
not only capable of ſeiting the King _— the 
Prince his Son, and to change the whole face 
of Affairs, by removing him, who had the whole 
Management thereof; but alſo to caſt the 
Kingdom into the utmoſt Confufion. The King 
flighted this Information of the Miniſters of 
Spain; and the Duke diſſembled their Treaſon, 
becauſe he could not propoſe to puniſh it. How- 
ever, on account of the Murmurs of the Peo- 
ple, the Affair was laid before the Council, 
and from thence before the Parliament : where 
ſome of the Members were of Opinion, 1 
theſe Perſons — to be proceeded again L 
and that they ought no longer to enjoy the Be- 
nefit of their CharaQer, which they had dive- 
ſted themſelves of, by becoming Informers of 
a-Crime, wherein the Publick had an Intereſt 
to know the Truth. In this kind of Aſſemblies, 
there are at any time but very few Members 
that have any Knowledge of the Law of Nari- 


ons : yet there were ſome who repreſented, That 
could not examine judicially, Perſons that 
might ſhelter themſelves under their Charadter of 


lick Minifters, aud whom the King of Spain 
would not fail to own: But that the Hainouſneſs 
of their Crime ought to be repreſented to them, 
by the Speakers of both Houſes : that they 
ſhould be urg'd to dete& the Authors of this 
Calumny: and-given to underſtand, that for 
default ther they ſhould be proceeded a- 
ainſt as Impoſtors; and that they ought to 
taken into Cuſtody, till ſach time as their 
Maſter was made acquainted with the matter. 
Others were of Opinion that Satisfaction ſhould 
be requir'd of the King of Spam; and in caſe 
of Refuſal, War declar'd againſt him: But the 
King, who had no mind to embroil himſelf, 
was contented to make Complaints of it to 
the King of Spain: and ſuffer'd the Embaſſa- 
dors to take theit Audience of Leave with the 
_ GO — Trade _—_— _w 
they pretended to juſtify themſelves: but one 
— State was ſent to em, to 
require they would explain themſelves. 
would not do it; and they were ſuffer'd to go 
away without receiving the King's Preſent; 
and without having the Coaches and 
which generally conduct Embaſſadors, when 
the Court is ſatisfy'd with em. they 
had done was approv'd of in Spain, where their 
Service was rewarded, inſtead of giving Satis- 
faction to the King of Exgland. 


The — 7 he Mirabel, Embaſſador from 
.* had very in thoſe Intrigues 

inal Richelies broke the neck of, on the 
Day call'd there-from, the Day of the Dwpes 
of Bubbles, by removing the Queen Mother, 
and by the Diſgrace of ſevetal Noblemen; 
ſome whereof were taken into Cuſtody, and 
others quite diſcarded and baniſh'd ; nay there 
were ſome that loſt their Lives on the account. 
The Cardinal having no other way to ſhew his 
Reſentment to the , ſent him word 
—_ de Guron, one of the IntroduQors, that 

not 


our, mn Pryor yg 
turn to Spain: 2 
lar Buſineſs, that requir' 


th. 


=O 


and that he fomented the Seeds of 
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longer ſtay in Fance, he might retire to Orle- 
ant. The King notify'd to him at the ſame 
time, that what he did in this matter, refer u 
only to the Perſon of the Marquis de Mirabel; 
and that in Conſideration of dis Maſter, with 


whom he would continue to keep a good Cor- 
reſpondence; he would give ers that he 
ſhould receive all the good Uſage that was due 


to his CharaQer. And accordingly, when two 
of his Sons, going from Bozrg la Reine (where 
the Marquis was lodg'd) to ſee the Houſe of 


| Berny, had an unlucky Encounter with the 


Servant of a French Gentleman, in which the 
Embaſſador himſelf was hurt; care was taken 
to ſend him an , and two of the Life- 
Guards, to conduct him him ſafe to the Fron- 
tiers. Cardinal de R:icheliex mingled in this 
Action a little icular Reſentment; and 
would not have t LO; to wait for Sa- 
tisfaction from the ing ot Sparm. | 
I juſt mention'd happen'd in the Year 
1632, Two Years after, Don Chriſtoval de Be- 
navides and Benavente, who ſucceeded the Mar- 
quis de Mirabel, ſpeaking one Day to M. Se- 
er, Keeper of the Seals of Fance, concern- 
g the Rupture that was likely to enſue be- 
tween the two Crowns, and the Succour the 
— gave the Hollanders ; eſs'd himſelf 
with heat againſt Cardinal de R:cbeliew, as a- 
gainſt the only Cauſe, as he ſaid, of this Miſ- 
und ing: and did not ſcruple to add, 
that be was a Man that had neither Honoxr, Faith, 
wor Religion. The Keeper of the Seals, who 
could not bear the firſt Miniſter ſhould be us d 
after this 8 manner, as being not only his 
intimate Friend, but alſo his BenefaQor, got 
1 oblig'd the Embaſſador to withdraw. 
Chrs being come-to himſelf, and re- 
flecting his Paſſion might be of ill Conſe- 
228 him, was for j hin himſelf | 
e Mediation of the Emperor's Miniſter ; but 
his Excuſes were not altow'd of; and the 
{ignify'd to him, that ſhe would not ſee 
himz if he did not e the Cardinal Satisfa- 
Rion. The Embaſſador would fain have had 


it believ'd, that M. 755 had not very well 


underſtood the Spamſp Tongue, and deny'd 
what he ſaid : Bat this was not ſufficient, and 
the King coas'd him 10 be reprimanded by Bow” 
e causꝰ to 
chiller, Secretary of State: 
M. de Blainville, who was firſt Gentleman 
of the Bed Chamber to Lewis XIII, and his 
of Gren- Bri- 
4 very difficult 
y one 
Court. But that which 


ſent at the Ki n, 
ſome Ceremonies, that the Romas Church does 
not approve of. It was alſo known, that it 


was he had perſuaded the not to be ſa- 
tisfy'd with the Place which was 'd for 
her to ſee the Cavalcade, when the went 


to the Parliament at the firſt — — 


which ſome of the French, and eſpecially 
Cl h caſt into the Mind of this Princeſs. 
For which Reaſons the King 


OC 
, Lord omway, the 
1 Fate! not to Peel. himſelf any 

Ee more 


ions 
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more before him; and that be ſhould likewiſe 
refrain viſiting the Queen. Blaimville made an- 
Fwer, that he did not receive his Orders from 
the King of England; that he was there to ex- 
ecute thoſe of the King his Maſter, and that 
no body ſhould hinder: him from diſcharging 
his Function; he at laſt grew ſo angry, that 
he ſent two or three times upon the heels one 
of the other, to demand Audience. The Re- 
fuſal he receiv d made him perfectly mad; ſo 

that the King, out of regard to the King of | 
France, rather than to ſatisfie the Em or, 
ſent him word that he would make no diffi- | 
cCulty to grant him Audience on any affairs re- 
lating to the King his Maſter ; but if he offer d 
to ſpeak of any thing elſe, he would leave him, 
and not lend him an Ear. Blainuille reply'd, 
that he was not in Exglaud for his own parti- 
cular Affairs, but for thoſe of the King his Ma- 
ſter: and that the Refuſal to give him Audi- 
ence, did not refer to his own Perſon; but to 
the Prince that employ'd him. Till that Day | 
he had been lodg'd and defray'd at the King of 
Eygland's Expence : but after this Miſunder- | 
ſtanding, he would neither be lodg'd nor trea- 
ted, and fo retir'd to Greenwich, He from 
thence diſpatch'd à Courier to France, to ac- 
quaint the Court with what had h d to 
him; but he was prevented, and all the foreign 
Letters were ſtopp'd,- till it was known what 
Eſſect thoſe the K ing had ſent thither had pro- 
duc'd; which was this, that Blainville receiv'd 
Orders from his Maſter to have more Com- 
plaiſance for the King of Exg/and; to:accom- 
modate himſelf to his Will; to get handſomly 
out of the preſent Miſunderſtanding; and then 
to take leave of the Court and return home. 
 Blajnzylle was forcid to obey ; and after he had 
ſeon the King twice privately, he took his Au- 
dience of Leave publickly. He was nate 
in all his Conduct, and diſcover'd but little 
Reaſon in his Anſwer to the King: who had a 
— forbid him ſeeing the Queen, and ro- 
fuſe him Audience, till he had ſignify'd to the 
Cautt of Fraxce the juſt ground he had ta com- 
plain of him. Nay he might have oblig'd him 
to leave the Kingdom where he was Sovereign: 
and if in ſo doing the King t els'd either 
the Rules of Long or offended the Law of | 
Natiaus, it was the King of France's buſineſs to 
reſent it, and not the Lpbaſſadors to contend | 
with a powerful Monarch. Princes are oblig'd ' 
to fland 


y their Miniſters. Thoſe that have | 
naur.never fail to do it; and thoſe that know | 
_ themſelves, know likeyiſe how far they qught | 
to carry their Reſentment. The King of bay | 
land did not offeng the King of France, On th 
contrary, he made uſe of the Means all Frinces 
ought to uſe, to get rid of a Miniſter! tat is 
difagreeable to them, by making him be te- 


call'd by the Prince that employ'd bim. Ide || of 
8 of Moumoraney, who was firſt Mi- | of 


niltet of Farce under Frawcis I, being ſenſible | 
that the Nuncio ſept. his Gourt Advices, which | 
were very prejudicial to the King's Service; 5 
and moreover did very ii Offices to the Con- 
— in — 2 * to the 
pe, Who recall'd this diſagreeable Miniſter. 
be Miniſter of the United Provinces, of whom 


able 
themſelves e- 


poke berctofare, was the Averlion of Candi | 


nal Mazarin, who at that time had no teaſon 
to love his Maſters, nor to cultivate their Friend- 
ſhip: and yet inſtead of cauſing him to retire, 
he made intereſt at the #/agze to have him re- 
call'd. It was by the ſame Means that he freed 
himſelf of Roſenhan, Embaſſador from Sweden; 
and that the Eſtates of the United Provinces 
would have rid themſelves of Applebears ; and 
it ought to be the ſame way, that Princes ſhould 
always free themſelves, not only of di e 
iniſters, but alſo of thoſe that ſhall make 
Treaſons, and by Crimes 
which the Lew of Nations does not protect. But 
for as much as I ſhall treat more amply on this 
Subject in Chapter XXIX, Iſhall end this with 
an Example, the Circumſtances whereof are 
particular enough. 3424 

Philip de Commines takes notice, that ſome 
time after the Deceaſe of Charles, the laſt Duke 
of Burgundy, the Emperor Frederick 11l, ſent a 
ſolemn Embaſly to the Low Countries, to con- 
clude the Marriage between the Hereditary 
Princeſs of thoſe rich Provinces , and his Son 
Maximilian, to whom ſhe had been promis'd 
ſome Years before. The People of CHert kept 
her in their own Town, where ſbe was ſtrictiy 
obſery'd ; and withal, ſhe was in a manner be- 
fieg'd with a Council, which was by ſo much 
the more troubleſome, as the major part of 
thoſe that co d it, oppos'd her Marri 
The Duke of Cleves, ther near Relation, w 
defign'd her for his Son, being inform'd that 
the Embaſſadors of Frederick, the Chief of whom 
were Lewis Duke of Bavaria and the Biſhop of 
Mert, of the Houſe of Baden, were arriv'd a 
Brufſell „caus'd the Council to write to em, 
to remain there till further Orders: imagining 


that theſe Gentlemen being offended at the 


Aftront, or diſguſted at the Put-offs, with 
which they were to de amus'd, would return 
back to Vienna. But the Embaſſadors, who 
had a ſecret Intelligence in the Cabinet, and 
particularly with the Dutcheſs Dowager of Bar- 
gud ,. Mother-in-law to the Princeſs ,, whoſe 

ntention they knew, purſu'd their Journey; 
arriy d at Ghent, and demanded Audience, in 
which they ſecur'd themſelves of the Sueceſ 
of their Negotiation. The Council would have 
oblig'd the Princeſs. to remit the Embaſſadors 
to them, that they might; there be inform'd of 
its Reſqlutian and Will; but ſhe was: reſoly'd 
10 marry, and by. that means get out of. the 
Subjection of her Tutors; wherefore ſhe so- 
know ledg'd immediately the Letter ſhe had włit- 
ten by her Father's Orders, to the Arch- Duke 
Maximilian, as alſo the Ring ſhe had ſent him: and 
gays very well to be underſtood, that ſue Would 
At go from the Pramiſc ſhe had formerly made. 
The Councils Refuſal to admit the Embaſſa- 
dors, not being conformable. to the Intention 

| 
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„„ 
Of Iuſtructions. | 
T is commonly ſaid; that it is ſatficiene | env,” concerning ben ſbat have io do in tha 


to ſend an able Man, and ler him act as be 
A. ball think fit. However, I don't believe 
that they who ſpeak thus pretend by it that an 
Embaſſador ought to go upon his Commiſſion, 
without Inſtructions. It is requiſite, and even 
neceſſary, he ſhould know his Maſter's Inten- 
tion, and be inform'd of his Will, in reference 
to the Affairs he is to negotiate; and all that 

t to be expected from him, is, that the 
Prince ſhould rely on the Ability of the Em- 
baſſador for the Management and Execution 
thereof. This, I mult confeſs, is, what it is 
not neceſſary to ſay any thing to him of. But 
altho? it be ſuppos d that the Miniſter, whom 
the Prince pitches upon for an Employment of 
this Nature, poſſeiſes all the Qualifications re- 


quiſite to form an accompliſh'd Subject; and 
that he even has a perfect Knowledge of the 
egotiate ; 


Court where he is going to reſide or n 
and that ir be not doubted, but his Sufficien 
may ſupply what may be wanting to his I- 
ſirnctions, which can never give him all the 
Light neceſſary for his Conduct; yet there are 
nevertheleſs ſeveral Particularities, of which 
he maſt of neceflity be duly inform'd. M. de 
Villeroy, writing on the zorh of May, 1609, to 
Prefident Jem, Em or at that time from 
France to Holland, ſays, That in his Letter of 
the 14 he had given him an ſrftrudion ; but 
for all that, it was the — Intention, and 
his, that he ſhould make uſe of that, and al! 
the others he ſhould for the future ſend him; 
'as he himſelf ſhould think 'fit: Becauſe being 
pon the Place, ſays he, you are better able to 


Judge what 15 expedient for the King's Ser- 
vice. Hi; Majeſty has a full Confidence in you , 
aud in thoſe Gentlemen who aſſiſt you. Wherefore | 
be „„ and pair off at | 
your Diſcretion.” Notwithitanding this, Feawnin 
and his Collegwer had their — and from 


time to time receiv'd Orders, which made a 
part thereof, and were to regulate their Acti- 


ons; to which they might give what Form and 
Turn they ſhould think moſt proper, to ac- | 
compliſh the Intention of their Maſter. The 
ger Ex. 

; of 
the 179% of April 1608, where he ſays, I pat ſo 


_ himſelf makes uſe of much ſtro 
preſſions in the Letter he writes fo 


mach 
for 
er 


r you from bexce.” The Terms of 


their firſt 
224 of A 


up 


are 10 exe. 


Reconciliation of the 


Confidence in you, and in the Care yow hve 


: a therewith, and without the Know! 
— 6 Sm e, than I am able to preſeribe 5 
or c 


i, which bears date on the 
1607, cannot be more formal, nor | 


— | 


Journey. But all Princes are not ſo magnani- 
mons, nor ſo knowing, as IV. was; 
neither are all Embaſſadors ſo wiſe and expe- 
rienc'd as Preſident Jenin: Notwithſtandin 
which, he had two very good Inſtradt:ons 

him when he came to rhe Hogze. All Byſi- 
neſs is not of the ſame Nature, nor all Courts 
are not of the ſame Conſtitution. I ſay, that 
the Orders the Prince gives, or ſends from 
time to time to his Miniſter , make a of 
his Inſtrudtions.” Doſſat ſays, in one of his Let- 
ters to amo The other Points of your 
Letter which I do not particularize, ats for 
« all that'in as great, if not greater, Eſteem 
and Recommendation with me, each accor- 
« ding to its Importance. But it is ſufficient 
“I tell you in general, that I have 3 
© notice of them for my I»ſtradtion , that 
„I ſhall execute what they contain, as Ocea- 


&y | © ſion ſhall require. 


The — de Forttenay-Marieil had been 
three Years Embaſſador in Ordinary at Rome; 
but when the King of Frawce ſent him thither, 
in the Year 1647, Cardinal Mazeris 'himſelf 

ve him the Memoirs of his Iuſtractious, where- 
n he makes him ſenſible, that the State of Af- 


fairs was ſo alter'd, under the Pontificate of 


Innocent X, that having no manner of Reſem- 
blance with that wherein the Marquis left 
them under Urbay VIII, he could not act any 
longer upon the ſame Principles. He was to 
negotiate there · very intricate Matters, and v 
diſagteeable to the * and his Miniſters; the 
Beapey into the King's ad and tie. 
ea into the King's S$, an 
inotion of Cardinat Mazariw's Brother. The 
Pope mortally hated the Cardinal, and his Incli- 
nations being altogether Spaniſh, it was neceſla- 
to let the Embaſſador know the State of the 
art' of Rome, and the Pope's Humor, by gi- 
ving him notice, that he would ſucceed much 
better if he rather compell'd that timorous 
Mind than 'endeavour'd to perſuade it; and 
that if ho made a right uſe of the DiF- 
content of the Other Princes of lag 
ſarisfy'd with 


were not 


d him- 


hls 


* 
= 


of it had been impoſſible for the E 
have ſerv'd the King, according to the Inten- 
tion of the firſt Miniſter; The ſame Genius 


Gremowville 
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I am willing to believe, that _—— 
eſſential Particulars, which make the Su _ 
of the Embaſſy, the moſt general I ion 
are the beſt, to an able Miniſter. He knows 
that his Employment ought to have, for Ob- 
ject, the Preſervation of Friendſhip between 
the two Princes: That it is he that preſents 
the Letters, his Prince writes to him with 
whom he reſides: That he is oblig'd to exe- 
cute the Orders which are ſent him: To take 
Care not to do any thing againſt his Maſter's 
Intereſt : That he muſt ſend continual and ſin- 
cere Advices, and protect the Subjects of his 
Prince. Theſe are things that it would be 
needleſs to recommend to an Embaſſador, 
tho' he knew his Buſineſs very indifferently. 
And on the other ſide, it is impoflible to take 
notice in his I»ſtradions, of all the. Accidents 
that may happen, or of all the Precautions he 
ſnould take; but then, this is what is ſupply'd 
by freſh Orders, which are ſent him from time 
to time; as well in reference to the Advices 
he himſelf gives, as to thoſe Occurrences that 
3 the State of Affairs. 

e Embaſſador indeed ought to deſire his 
Iaſtruct ions may be very particular, eſpecially 
when he is charg'd with any intricate Nego- 
tiations: He ought to examine very ſcrupu- 
louſly every Point thereof; to get explain'd to 
him what may be obſcure and ambiguous; to 
procure the Alteration of what he judges may 
obſituct or hinder the Succeſs of his Negotia- 
tion; to cauſe that to be put out which may 
render his Conduct ſuſpected or odious, or his 
Perſon ridiculous ; and get that inſerted which 
may. recommend either the one or the other, 
— procure a greater Satisfaction to his Ma- 
ſter. He ought alſo to conſider, that the more 
general his Iaſtructious are, the more he has to 
anſwer for in reference to the Event of the Af- 
fairs he has to negotiate; becauſe he is in a 
manner Guarantee for thoſe , the Succeſs 

2 expected from his Ability and Pru- 
ence. 
In the Year 1550, Queen Elraberh ſent 
Walfingham (one of the compleateſt Wits Exg- 
laud has afforded) to Charles IX. King of France, 
and ſhe chiefly recommended to him the Inte- 
reſt of thoſe of the reform'd Religion. It was a 
Matter of the greateſt Nicety, he had to do 


with a King and a Queen, who were the moſt 
diſtruſtful and the moſt unfaithful of all Prin- 
ces. The King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Conde, the Admiral de Chaſtillon, were their A- 
„ and yet it was chiefly in their Favour 
that 


alſingbam was to act particularly. The 
Inſira&ions the Queen gave him, at his _— 
upon his Employment, is a Piece ſo well turn' 
that nothing can be ſeen ſtronger, nor more 
judiciouſly adapted to ſo difficult a Subject. 
othing came from the Queen but what was 
ſo, nor from the Miniſter in whom ſhe confi- 
ded; but as they contain'd a mixture of an In- 
trigue, which the King of Fance might conſi- 
der as a Domeſtick Affair, in which ſhe had no 
Concern, it was neceſlary to furniſh the Em- 
baſſador with a Mean that might make his Ne- 
iation be born with, fince it was not in it 
elf agreeable. In this View ſhe order'd him, 
in his Iſtractiamt, to make a Proteſtation at 
the very firſt; that it was not the Queen's In- 
tention to proteQ another's Subje ds, to | 


—_ in their Behalf to the Prejudice of their 
overeign's Intereſt ; that what ſhe did was out 
of an extraordinary Affection to the King's Per- 
ſon, and to the Tranquillity of his Kingdom; 
that ſhe thought herſelf oblig'd to put him in 


mind how pernicious their Counſels were, who 


would willingly hinder him from granting Li- 
berty of Conſcience to an infinite Number of 
Perſons, of all Qualities and Ages, to whom 
it had been already promis'd by formal Edicts; 
and who afterwards would not refuſe to 

a blind Obedience to the Commands and Will 
of the King; that ſhe was ſo fully perſuaded 
that the = of Rebellion had no Concern 
mu the 

id at any time perceive but the leaſt A 

ance thereof, ſhe would be the firſt herſelf not 
only to condemn them, but alſo to unite her 
Arms to the King's, to help to puniſh and ex- 
terminate them. Malſingbam having learn'd the 
Queen's Pleaſure in his I»ſtrud:ons, deſir'd to 
be inform'd of her Intention, in reference to 
ſome Particulars which were not taken notice 
of in them. He deſir'd to know, whether, in 
caſe the King (who was infirm, and beſtow'd 
a great deal of time on his Diverſions) ſhould 
remit him to the Queen his Mother, or to 
Momſieur, he ſhould treat with them: That 
ſince the King had not Patience to be enter- 


tain'd long with ſerious Affairs, whether he 


might not negotiate in Writing, and by Me- 
morials, thoſe that were of Importance, aud 
requir'd ſome length of Time and Application: 
And whether in that Caſe the Queen would 
not think it more proper for him to make uſe 
of the Italian or Latin Tongues, in order 
thereby to avoid evil Interpretations, that mi 
be given to ill-turn'd French Phraſes: 

what manner he ſhould govern himfelf towards 
the Exgliſ Rebels which had retir'd into France: 
And what Rank he ſhould take when he ap- 
pear'd in publick Aſſemblies with the Spar 
and Portugal Embaſſadors. This In/trudion had 
no room; becauſe the King of France gave his 
Subjects, who made Proteffion of the Prote- 
ſtant Religion, a Peace which was more fatal 
to them, than all the paſt Wars had been 
bloody; but that does not hinder the Diſcove- 
ry of _ Tokens of the Queen's Addreſs, 
and of 

ſecond [ ion that was given to Preſident 
Feamnin on the 6th of Axga/t 1608, is, in effed, 
nothing elſe than an Hlaſtration of the Articles 
which he himſelf had propos'd to the King's 
Council, that he might thereby be the better 
inform'd of his Majeſty's — 

n the contrary, t is ſomethin 
inconſiderate in the Procedure of the Search 
Biſbop, who having receiv'd the inent 
Iaſtructioms of Queen Mary of Scot under- 
took to juſtify in Fraxce the iage ſhe had 
contracted with the Earl of Bothwel, and was 
for making an Apology for both-the one and 
the other, in an Audience the King gave him 
in the Preſence of all the Court. Mini- 
ſters, who were on the part of Fance in Scot- 
land, had inform'd the Queen Mother of the 
State of Affairs in that Kingdom. So that it 
was known there, that the off the 
Queen, which ſhe ſaid was done by ence, 
had nevertheleſs been concerted with: herſelf; 
and that Bothwel, whom ſhe bad juſt marry'$ 


Qions of thoſe People, that if ſhe 


»eham's prudent ConduQ. The 
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of the Aſſaſſins of her firſt Husband. 
— the Biſhop made himſelf ridiculous, and 
only robin bis own Reputation as well 


s. Paul Dz:alinsky, who got ſo 
little r by his Embaſſies to H and 


land, would not have been expos'd to the 
Affronts he there receiv'd, if he had well exa- 

min'd his Inſtra&ions before he charg'd himſelf 
therewith. 

After all,thelnſiruZ#iox; are a ſecret Inſtrument 
which the Embaſſador is not oblig'd to com- 
municate to the Court where he negotiates: 
Nay, I dare affirm that he ought not to pro- 
duce it, without a Neceſſity, and an expreſs 
Order. In the Year 1560, cen Elizabeth 
ſent into Scotland Robert Bowes, 5 Orders 
to make preſſing Inſtances to have the Duke 
of Lenox remov'd from the King's Perſon , 
who was at that time very young. Thoſe of 
the Council of Scotland ſaid, that | it was ſo ſe- 
vere and unjuſt a thing, that not being able ro 
believe the Queen h given him any fuch Orr 
ders, they deſir'd to ſee them. . ſaid, 


would not ſhew them, and that all he 3 f 


do, was to let the King and two or three of 
5 Confidents ſee them. The Scorch were not 


fy'd thetewith. But the Queen was ſo diſ- 


0 at their Procedure, that ſhe .recall'd 


e Ecballder. and refus'd to give Audience 
M th * to juſtify their Action. 
n the 


Malter Strickland, Mini- 
ſter from the 50 Parteoriens of London, preſented 
a Memorial to the States General, wherein he 

one of the Prince of Orange with little Re- 
pet. He was urg d to ſhe w his Orders, but 
it was a kind of Mage which could not 
well be juſtify'd. They that did it, either did 


not reflect on what they did, or elſe they were 
very willing to ht hey Malers 


ſeen within ſome Years a Miniſter, who ha- 
ving been ſent by a powerful — — one of 


the firſt Princes of o- 
tiation by laying his Iuſtructionmt on 8 he Pale 


But all that can be ſaid of it is, that it was 
the Action of a Fool, in the utmoſt Extent of 


2 


Pry 1 LY 8 


of 


We have 


1 


the Signification of that Epithet. It is an un- 
heard of thing, that a Miniſter has been com- 
pell'd to ſne his Orders, and they who force 
him to. do it offer Violence to the Law of 
Nations. 

. The Publick would be very much oblig'd to 
him that would give it a Collection of Iaſtruc- 
#10n5, at leaſt of the moſt important phony of 
which — may be found in Hiſtory ; 
there are ſome curious Perſons that have Weg 
ed a great many. For altho' they do not diſcover 
to us the true Cadiſes of the Motiotis, yet they 
contribute very — to the forming of the 
Judgment, and give us fine P . poli- 
E © Prudence. "he two In een 

e to Francis M noms thoſe the 
Duke of Nevers carry d to Rome on the part of 
Henry IV; the two others the ſame King gave 
to preſident Jeanning, for the Negotiation of 
the Peace of the United Provinces, are very 
excellent Pieces. Nothing can be 
the Inſtructions Pope Urbas VIII. gave to Car- 
dinal Gizerti for the Aſſembly of Cologn, not 
to thoſe that were given in France to Mrs. 4 A- 
vaxx and Servien for the Congreſs of We 
1 I juſt now mention'd thoſe Cardinal Ma- 
# Fave the Marquis de Fontenay Marieit, 
which sa Product — of that Miniſter's 
Wit; whoſe Letters to the Embaſſadors, who 
were on the part 3 are ſo 


he Nad new f —＋ the Treat 


now ſaid « con 
ment Walter Strickland received at the Hague, 


is founded * the Law of Nations; becauſe the | 


Embaſſador (after he has preſented his Letters of 
Credence, and had them approv'd) ought to en- 


joy the Etet thereof purely nnd {imply ; and has 
no farther * to A or authorize his 


Negotiation, by producing other Iuſtruments, 
| unleſs he be invited, or I he himſelf defires 
to make a particular for which he muſt 
neceſſarily have a wer. It is what I 
ſhall of, w 7 have ſaid a Word or 


two CONgernng Leners G Credexce in the fol- 
lowing Chapter 


CHAP. XV. 


of Leners of Credence. N 65 y 


HE Bulls the Popes give to their Le- | 
es ſerve them inſtead of Letters of 
pc redence, and Y General Powers, They 
ies; their 
er, that 
extends his own, ery — 
ereigns, upon whom 
uſurp'd but too much. Credemtiali are 


to 15 Embaſſador, as well becauſe 


wn to 

5 — he is not able to n * 
true, 
— L. „ „ Man maybe a 


: However this | 


is te 28383 And then, to 
make the Jery,raeely. And he muſt 
be provided with ſome other Inſtrument, Po- 


ers, Procuration, P or what call 
in in Hollawd Adns ad * * 2 to make his 
Date af Arie, and d ee Prince of 

an 
ity of My > Kin om Lodo yo 55 
oy itle 

Quality 0 ing” he chang'd his Gale 
and refus'd the Titles to his Su 


and upon this Difficulty the Court of — 
refus'd to admit his Embaſſador. Nevertheleſs, 
as amongſt the other Infirmities of the Go- 
verument, which were remarkable "= the 
Minority of Lewis XIII, there was alſo that of 
having too much Confidence in > ing of 
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Spain; the Affair was put into negotiation, 

and it was reſolv'd that Audience ſhonld be 

granted to the Arch - Duke's Embaſſador: But 
that inſtead of preſenting bis Letters of Cre- 
dence to the King, he ſhould communicate them 

ro the Secretary of State, to the end his Quality 
might not be unknown. Likewiſe on the 

diffculty the Emperor made to give the Title 
of Majeſty to the King of Fance, during the 

- Negotiation at Mwnſfter; It was propos'd, a- 
mongſt other Expedients, that in order to keep 

up to thoſe Civilities Princes owe to one ano- 
ther, and which the Queen was oblig*d to ob- 
ſerve on occaſion of the death of the Empreſs, 
the Emperor ſhould not write, but ſhould no- 
tiſie his affliction by a Gentleman ſent for that 
purpoſe, who ſhould have no Letters, but 
only a Paſſport containing the ſubject of his 


Journey. ä 

0 This is what depends on the Prince who re- 
ceives the Miniſter, if he be perſuaded of the 
intention of the Prince that ſends him, it is 
fufficient. He may acknowledge him as ſuch, 
and even treat him as an Embaſſador, if he 
pleaſes; tho? the uſual method is to give Ler- 
ters of Credence, in which the Quality of the 
Miniſter is expreſs'd. In the Year 1643, il. 
liam Boreel, and John de Reede de Renfwoude 
being arriv'd at London in the beginning of Ja- 
wary, went from thence to Oxford, they re- 
turn'd to London in the Month of March, and 
Notwithſtanding they had no Letters of Cre- 
aence from the Eftates to the Parliament, 

they preſented a Memorial to each of the two 
Houſes. This Memorial was not in due form, 
and yet the Parliament was ſo defirous to be 


, Neighbour, that it gave the Embaſſadors of the 
States to underſtand, that if they Had any thing 
to propoſe to the Lords and Commons in Par- 
liament aſſembled, ey would make them an 
anſwer. The Embaſſadors did not explain 
themſelves then; but being return'd from their 
ſecond Journey to Oxford, from whence they 
came in the Month of June, they ſignify'd to 
both Houſes that they had ſomething to pro- 
poſe to. them, They were anſwer'd, that if 
they demanded Audience, they might preſent 
a Memorial, and it ſhould be given them. 
They defir'd it on the fifth of Fly, And had it 
on the eighteenth, and it was not till then 
they preſented their Letters of Credence. . It 
was not much to the ſatisfaction either of the, 
one or of the other: But I obſerve in this 
Example, that the Parliament which had not 
e Array p 1 8 

hey were y it to be partial, bein 
willing to juſtifie its proccedmgs, deolar' 
they would have | red with them, even 
tho" they had had no Credentials for the Parki- | 
ment; becauſe the Parliament being ſenſible 
they had the Character of Embaſſadors, could | 
not doubt of their having orders to ſpeak, nor 
of their being o.]ꝗn d. We | 


1 have ſaid, mat the Letter of Credence makes | 


known the Quality of the Miniſter, and parti- 

cularly that of Embaſſador, which ought'to 
be very expreſly taken notice of in it. In the 
Fear 1600, M. d'Alincourt was ſent to Nome, 

to Compliment Pope Ciemem VIII. He was 
Knight of the Order, and Governor of Liows; | 
dut What rais'd all his other qualities, was that 
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of M. de Villeroy his Father, who Was Setre- 
'tary of State, and one of the chief Miniſters 
to Henry IV. His Letter of Cretlente did not give 
him the Character of Embaſſador ; "and yet the 
Pope not giving himfetf the leifare to read it, 
made him fit down, and treated him as ah En- 


oy Pope having made this ſtep, and per- 
ceiving afterwards that his Credentialr did ot 
= him that Character, ſpoke to C 
oſſat about it; who having forefeen wh 
would happen, had entertain'd M. de Hen 
Embaſſador Extraordinary from Naure ther 
with; and it was agreed between em, that M. 
i Alincourt fhould paſs for an Embaſfador. 
They therefore told the Pope that it was no 
very extraordinary thing with Frauce to omit 
exprefling the Character in its Letters of Cre- 
when the Birth or Pig- 
nity of the Miniſter did not admit of any Qua- 
lity inferior to that of Embaſſador. They ſa- 
tisfy'd the Pope ſo well hereof, that he ac- 
quieſced to it, and ſaid he would then continue 
to treat him as he had begun. He could not 
now be off of it, and the Cardinals were oblig'd 
to follow hisE le. All the For i 
niſters made him the firſt Viſit,” and did him 
all the other uſual Civilities ; which they could 
not help doing, after what the Pope and the 
Cardinals had done before. The King approv d 
of the dexterity of his Miniſters, and gave his 
conſent that dAlizconrt ſhould be confider'd 
as an Embaſſador. But Cardinal Doſſat will 
give me leave to doubt of what he ſays, that 
is no 8 thing in Frauce to 
ality of the Miniſter in their Cre- 
als. On the contraty, it is what the Court 
of France is vety exact and vety punctual in; 
and I don't believe that M. de Viller had 
omitted any thing through negle@ in thoſe of 
his Son. The King was far from difatlowi 
what Cardinal Doſſat had done, becauſe he 
obtain'd an'Honour for his Miniſter, which he 
did not pretend to. | wa 
+ In the Year 1648. the El:for of Branden- 
barg ſent to the Hague, Philip Horn, Otto de 
Fobn Portman. 
They arriv'd there, without giving advice of 
their coming; they had no Entry made them, 
but they were Conducted to Audience with a 
greater Cortege than the States are accuſtom'd 
to give to 1 of the ſecond Order. 
They pretended to be treated as Embaſſadors, 
and were for having the Conferences held at 


their Houſes, as 1s generall is' d. with 
Woſe beloagiag w Kc rr. Front Der 
wa ' — 2 underſtand that — — 
no difficulty in ng them, g 

Character was not ex as: their 'Eetctts, for 
which deficiency, they conld not them 
all the Honours they deſir d. They caus'd 
their Letters of Credence to be aktet d, and af. 
= as the Conferences were held at their 


The Example of Dr /z Barde muy ferve'alſ 
to this purpoſe. He had his Lerterf of Cyedente, 
which made him be confidet'd at the Congrels 
of TE as a Miniſter of the ſerond Or- 
der. The Court of 'Fawte had nomihated him 
to the Emdaſſie of Swirzerland, nd 'the Em- 
daſſadors 1 of that . Crewn, 
urz d the to give him the — 

* 


GGG 


eem; and fearing leſt he ſhould be aſſtonted, 


* 
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cellency; and to y him the firſt Viſit. But | 
8 ſaid, He could by no means com- 
y wich their Requeſt, becauſe he would not 
et an Example that no body elſe would fol- 


low: That M. de ls Barde did very good Ser- 


to the Aſſembly; but ſhould he grant 
— they deſir d, he would become altogether 
uſeteſs to it, ſince the other Miniſters would 
never give him the Title of Excellency, and 
that he himſelf, after he had obtain'd it of the 
Nuncio, would be for __ them to it. 
The Venetian Embaſſador refus'd it likewiſe 
for the ſame Reaſons ; ſo that de la Barde 
was forc'd to be contented with the Honours | 
they were willing to do him. He made ſuit, 
o the Miniſters that were-on the part of the 
mperor at Oſnabourg, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the other Miniſters of the ſecond Order: That 
ſince they could not treat him as Embaſſador, 
they at leaſt would avoid treating him as a Re- 
ſident; and that provided he was but treated in 
the third Perſon, after the Italian manner, he 
would not pretend to the place of Honour, 
either at Viſts or Conferences. He had Ler- 
ter of Credence to the Swiſi-Cantons; which 
could not make him be confider'd at Man- 
| nor at Oſuaborrg. Lk ys 
n the Year 1613, the Republick of Venice 
ent 2 Embaſſador to the King 
of Great Britain, and gave him Letter: 4 4 
dence for him. The intention of the Repub- 
lick, as well as its intereſt was to continue 
the Treaty it had concluded ſome Years before 
with the Grey Leaguer, and therefore it had 
order'd Barbarigo to make ſome ſtay at Coire, 
and to = renew * otiation as he 
-paſs'd by. ring the ſtay HBarbarigo made 
x nord & cane to be known that he carry'd on 
Intrigues, which gave ſuch a jealouſie of him 
.that the People began to murmur thereat; an 
to threaten to offer violence to him. To pre- 
vent the ſame, he was for hiring the Houſe of 
one of the Burger-Maſters; Who told him, 
that if he had orders to Negotiate with the 
Gr and to refide in the Town, he 
— * to make it known, that the Trianevirs 
-might be made acquainted therewith, who, 
would give him Audience. Barbarigo an- 
Twer'd, that he had _— ro negotiate 
with the Leagxes, but had buſineſs to treat of 
"with the French Embaſſador, and for that Rea- 
ſon he was oblig'd to make fome ſtay at 


He was born with for the ſake of the French 
Embaſſador, and yet he gave no notice to the 
-Trixwroirs : He did no Civilities to the M 
-ſtrucy, and information was given that he held 
Cabals very 4 — to the quiet of the 
- Countrey, continu'd to live after this 
manner, till perceiving that the Pittag or Ge- 
neral Aſſembly was going to order him to 
"withdraw, decauſe he was troubleſome to 


dy reaſon that for want of Character he was 
not there in ſafety, and that he could not 
without hatarding his Perſon contiuue his Ca- 
-bals, he berthought bimſdf-to demand Au- 
-Gience. He therein told dem, that the Senate 


of who ſent him into had 
"ou t to Command him 2 


treated with all the reſpect that is due to 
| „ it was agreed, bat ob 


; in ſome Town in his e, and there 
wut for the Antieles it had thought neceffary 


— 7 


— —— 


to add to his InſtruQtions: That he had 


for 
that purpoſe tnade choice of the Town of 
Corre, and that he laid hold of the 2 
of the preſent Aſſembly; to aſſure it of the 
fedtion the Republick had fot the State of the 
Leagues. He that diſcharg'd the office of In- 
terpreter to B g, added, that the Embaſ- 
ſador defir'd the Aſſembly to grant him J 
for his Perſon, and to take him into th 
protection; becauſe the Senate would be apt 
to reſent any violence offer'd to its Miniſter, 
againſt thoſe of the Griſons, who. either teſided 
or d through the State of Venice. The 
Aſſembly was ſurpriz'd at this diſcourſe; and 
ſent him word by the Trinmwirs, accompany'd 
by a Deputy from each Leque; that the Leagues 
would always return the friendſhip the Repub- 
lick expreſs'd for it, but that the Embaſſadors 
actions and his words did not agree: That he 
gave Treats, and had Conventicles, wherein 
uch things were talk'd of, that might trouble 
the tranquillity of the State : That they would 
always diſcharge all the good offices could be 
— or deſired from their good Neigh- 
bourhood; provided the Republick did the 
like on its part, and that Aﬀairs were left in 
the ſame ſtate they were then in. After th 
had ſignify d this Reſolution to Barbarigo, 
was left with him in Writing, and he retir'd 
tg Pegs 
particulars is | 
cauſe on this occaſion the queſtion wits flerted, 
whether the Law of Nations would have been 
violated in his Perſon, in cafe he had not been 


. er, 


Pd in 8 . 
— — his going from Coire, had le 
urniſh'd ; for which reaſon the Triumdirs who 
believ'd he would return, and deſiring to be in- 
form'd by the Communities how they ſhould 
behave themſelves if he did come back. | 
wrote them word, that if he ſhould return, 
they ſhould give him to That be 
was not to be born with any lowgey in that Con- 
trey, after the Intrignes he bad pratiit'd there 
againſt the pablick quiet; Charles ; who 
8 — — yo 
ſons; an tten a ſe 
the Embuſſater, highly approves of — 
nities procedure. | Ine 
The — of Ventire had the fangs! No 
tion, when ſhe would not let the Cre 
Se oy hs Gy ep: 
to take upon hi ality © 
Miniſter, - ee dy iſoner of 


War at Breſcia, and having been brought into 
France ,- 150 Wi and Colin equi him 
the eſte of the King, and the love of all the 
comore Gout, and e e rt as #PH 
cometo $ ® a ar- FE; © as | | 
ſoner, bat al moſt like art Ermbatfidot, He 
ceiv'd now-and then Propofitions there; w 
he communicated to the Senate; who not be- 
ſatis ſied with its Allies, heatken'd to them. 
eve laid the Scheme of an Alliance with 
Ferrier, whom Jobs Jam Trivalce had ſent 


e 
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both Parties, the Senate ſent it into France by | 
the Secretary of the Council of Ten, and at the 
ſame time gave him Letters of Gredence for 
Gritti: who notwithſtanding was not to male uſe 
of them, unleſs he enjoy d a perfect Liberty. The 
King baing-infora's. of the Intention of the 
Senate, gave Gritti his Liberty, as ſoon as the 
Secretary arriv'd. It was then he took the 
Quality of Embaſſador, by virtue of his Letters 
of Credence; and that he concluded and fign'd 
the Treaty he had negotiated while he was Pri- 
ſoner of War, and not as a Miniſter. To ſpeak 
more exactly, we ſhould ſay, that he had not 


negotiated ; but that hearing the Propoſitions - 


Which were made him, and ſending them in 

writing to the Senate, he had given an Op- 

portunity for the Negotiation which was car- 

2 on at Venice, and was ſince finiſh'd in 
rance. t 

The ſame ought to be ſaid of all other Ne- 
gotiations, which are perform'd without Letter: 
of Credence, and without the expreſs Orders of 
the Prince that is concern'd. Engaelber: Count 
of Naſſau, who was in the Service of the Arch- 
Duke Maximilian, whoſe Subject he was; be- 
ing made Priſoner of War in an Action near 
Bethune, was conſtantly telling the Frexch, that 
if he was ſet at liberty, he would ſo well re- 
preſent to Maximilian, how wrongfully he 
made War againſt the King, that he would 
diſpoſe him to give his Majeſty Satisfaction: 
and he made ſo many Overtures to this yur 
poſe, that at laſt he had leave to pay his Ran- 
ſom, and was diſmiſs'd. He had penetrated 
into the true Intentions of the Court of France: 
ſo that at his Return into Hauders, he wrote to 
Maximilian, who was then at Fraucſort; aud 
obtain'd leave of him to go back to France and 
conclude the Bargain. He came thither in the 
Company of the Lord Deſcordes, Marſhal of 
France, and negotiated ſome time with the 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Bourbon, who had there 
the chief Direction of Affairs. He could not 
then conclude any thing; but upon the Aſſu- 
rance he gave, that he would diſpoſe Maximi- 
lian to do whatever ſhould be reaſonable, they 
ſent along with him the Biſhop of Lombez , 
who was alſo Abbot of St. Denis, the Lord de 
Ja Roch-Chodart, and Peter de Sacterges, Maſter 
of the Requeſts, who concluded the Treaty of 
22 the 20th of Fab 1489. The Count 
of Naſſew was not a Miniſter while he was a 
Priſoner of War, and was ſo only after he re- 
turn'd with Letters of Credence. 

The Duke of Lengville having been taken 
Priſoner at the Battel of Gainegaſte, and car- 
ry'd into Exgland, he there made the firſt O- 
vertures of the Marriage between Lewis XII, 
and Mary, Siſter to Heury VIII, but without 
Credentials, So that to that time he could be 
look'd upon but as a Priſoner of War, who 
having Liberty to go and come upon his 
Parole, and leave to be every Day at Court, 
Jabour'd to reconcile the two Kings, out of a 
Motive of particular Affection. t after he 
had made it known in France, that the Diſ- 
courſes he had had in land relating to the 
Marriege, had not been diſagreeable; and that 
Letters of Credence were ſent him, with Power 
to conclude the ſame, he ought of neceſſity to 
de eſteem'd a gr; becauſe it was only in 
this Quality, that he ſign'd and concluded the 


Treaty. Thus the Sieur de Bertonville , being 
made a Priſoner, when the Emperor Charles V. 
enter'd Champain with an Army, was ſet at li- 
berty by James de Medicis and Francis de Somale, 
Counſellors to Charles; who told him at his 
De re, that if in France there was any Diſ- 
poſitions to a Peace, there was a great deal on 
their ſide, by reaſon the Emperor was weary of 
the War. Bertonville acquainted Annebanlt there- 
with; and this laſt having made a Report there- 
of to the King, this Overture was reliſn'd, and 
Bertontille was ſent back to Flanders with the 
Bailiff of Dion, who brought it to be reſoly'd, 
That Aunebault and Nueillyj on the one part, 
and Goxzagues, With Graxvelle on the other, 
ſhould have a Meeting: as accordingly they 
had, and concluded the Treaty. It is true, 
that Gabriel de Guzman, Confeſlor to _ 
Eleonora, had gone ſome Journeys to and fro, 
and had prepar'd the Minds of the Parties. 

If more modern Examples are requiſite, the 
Marſhal de Grammont having been taken Priſo- 
7 at the Battel of —_— Ken an = 34 of 

t 1645, was conducted to Ixgo/ſtad, where 
bis . was regulated for the Count de 
Glehen, whom the French had taken in the ſame 
Action. But before the Priſoners were effe- 
Ctually exchang'd, and while the Marſhal was 
{till at Ixgolſtad, the Elector of Bavaria ſent 
his Coach for him; and had him brought to 
Munick. The Prince of Conde, who did not 
know the EleQor's Intention, ſent him word 
by a Trumpeter, that if he did not ſend back 
the Marſhal to Ixgolſtad, he would ſend the 
Count de Glehen to the Bois de Vincennes, But 
he was ſoon made eaſie. The EleQor's De- 
ſign was to entertain the Marſhal with his true 
Intereſt, and to aſſure him how well he was 
affected to the King's; by that Mean laying 
the Foundation of that good Underſtanding, 
which ſome Years after reſtor d Peace to Ger- 

: and acquir'd vaſt Advantages to France, 
which are to this Day very vexatious to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. It cannot be ſaid that the 
Marſhal was a Minifter, nor even that he ne- 
2 „ becauſe he had no Letters of Credence. 

e did no more than hearken to the Over- 
tures the Elector of Bavaria made him, in or- 
der to make a Report thereof at his Return in- 
to France. | ky 

The Count de Liche was a Priſoner of War 
at Lisbon, at the time Prince Dow Pedro con- 
fin'd his Brother Alpbonſo, in order to take 
from him his Wife Crows and 5 Dor 
Pedro judg'd at firlt that Peace was ab olutely 
neceſſary for his better Eſtabliſhment : and the 
Portugueſe deſir'd it ſo ardently, that to obtain 
it, they had offer'dgreat Advantages to * 
even to the leaving it ſome Marks of Sove- 
reignty. But the Negotiation on that account 
not ſucceeding, Des Pedro renew'd it with the 
Count de Liche, who having begun the Treaty 
without Credential, 
from Madrid to labour it in Conjunction with 
the Earl of Sanduich, the Engliſh Embailador, 
who came to Lubos for that | purpoſe. 'The 
French Embaſſador would have oppos'd it, 
but that did not hinder the Treaty trom being 
Gus on the 31 of January 1668. Before the 

unt de Licbe had receiv'd his Letters of Cre- 
dence and bis Powers, he was neither 


dor nor publick Miniſter, and after; he bad be. 
| ceiy d 


procur'd a Full- po -wer 


ho. * * — "T FY-" n 
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ceiv'd a | 

more than Andrew Gritti, and the 
Kid, ky xeville. All that theſe Gentle- 
men did; e they had their Letters of Cre- 


dence, could not be properly calld Negotiati- 


on, but barely a P ive to the true Ne- 
tation, of which the publick Miniſter alone 


capable. 
Not only a Priſoner cannot ſet up to be a \ 


Miniſter, be his Quality what it will; but al- 
ſo an Embaſſador (tho he does not loſe his 
Character, when he is made a Priſoner, to the 
Prejudice of the Law of Nations) cannot dif- 
charge his Functions of publick Miniſter ; be- 
— he is depriv'd of the Li to execute 
his Maſter's Intentions. In the Year 1474, 
ohn Il, King of Arragon, and Ferdinand and 
—_ Princes of Caſtile, ſent to Lewis XI, 
ing of France, Jobs Raimond Folch, Count of 
and of Prades, Bernard Hugh de Roca- 

berti, Caſtellan of Ampoſta, and the Conſtable 
Peter Peralta, to try to terminate the Diſpute 
Jobn and Lewis had concerning the County of 
Roufſillon. Lewis, who was not at Paris, would 
not ſuffer the Embaſſadors to come to him, 


but oblig'd em to treat with his Council; but 


not being able to conclude any thing, they 
made their Proteſtation in their Maſter's N ame, 
and went away. When they came to Pont S. 
it, they were forc'd to go back to Lyons, 
where a Guard was ſet over them, notwith- 
ſtanding the Paſſport they had of the — 
Some Days after, they were told they might 
be gone, if they would revoke the Proteſtation 
they had made at Paris. They did revoke it, 
after they had proteſted afreſh againſt the Vio- 
lence that was offer'd them. Hereupon they were 
ſuffer'd to depart ; but they were ſtopp'd again 
at Narbonne, and during their Stay there, the 
King inyited them ſeveral times to come to 
him where he was; giving them ſome hopes 
he would make Satisfaction to the King of Ar- 
ragon : but they return'd for anſwer, they 
bad now no Power to negotiate, nor to hear any 
Overture of a Treaty: Thes the King their Ma- 
ſter being tnform'd of the Violence which had been 
offer'd them, and that were wot treated as 
adori, had revok'd bis Powers, and was re- 
fold to reject whatever Propoſitions be 
made, ſo long as they were Priſoners. 
Private Perſons may make and receive Over- 
tures and Propoſals of Accommodation, tho? 


— have neither Letters of Credence nor Com- 
miſſion; provided their Intention be good, and 


that their Deſign be to direct all they do to the 
Service of the Publick, and to the Advantage 
of the Sovereign. Every Citizen, and 


ood 
every Man of Probity, is obli 'd to ſerve his 
Countrey with the Talent God has given him: 
and provided he do not aſſume to himſelf a 
Power which he has not, nor does not involve 
the publick Authority, he may enter upon Con- 
| ferences, that have no other view than the 
Welfare of the State and of the Prince, and 
that cannot prejudice either the one or the o- 
ther. In the Year 1612, the Trivalces, having 
a mind to alienate ſome Rights or Territories, 
which they had in the Countrey of the Griſons, 
the Leagues ſent the Judge of one of their 
munities to Mila, to treat with them about it. 
The Partiſans of Spain re nmadiately Ad- 
vice thereof to Alphonſe Coſſaci, Embaſlador from 


them, he was no longer a Prifoner of 


— 


him every 
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the Cazholick King to the Cantons, and to the 


Leagues, who being then at Milan, caus'd the 
Judge to be ſo narrowly obſerv'd, that at his 


alighting from his Horſe in the Inn 


) he was 
preſently accoſted by a Prieſt of his 


Acquain- 4 


tance; who after the firſt Civilities, offer d his 


Service to him, and would needs accompany 

where, to ſnew him the fineſt Pa- 
laces of the Town. The Prieſt having walk'd 
his Man up and down ſome time, contriv'd to 
bring him to the Palace of Dow John de Ve- 
laſgne, Conſtable of Caſtileand Governor of Mi- 


— 


lan, juſt as he was coming from Maſs, accom- 


ont by Alphenſo Caſſati. 
tranger, and the Governor ask'd him, why 
the Leagzes had refus'd a Pai 
man Troops 
ded, that he deſfir'd to live in a friendly Cor- 


reſpondence with them; and after that he left 


him in the Hands of Caſſati, who made an end 


of Catechizing him. He told him, that the 
Griſons ought to make their Profit of the good 
Diſpoſition the Governor had expreſs'd to kim 
That his Countrey — draw very Ad- 
vantages from ſo a beginning; becanſe if 
he was willing to hen himſelt with the In- 
tention and Orders of the Governor, the Gri- 
ſons might make a beneficial Treaty with him, 


and obtain by it the Demolition of the Fort of 


and the 
Proteſtant Miniſters could hinder it. The Judge 


Faentes: and that nothing but Fance 


anſwer'd, that he had not the Quality of a 
lick Perſon, and that he came to Milan only up- 
on ſome 


he was ſenſible of it; but however it u 


hinder him from communicating to ſome of 


his Countreymen what he had entruſted him 
with : That-he would thereby do a great piece 
of Service to his Countrey ; and that he might 
acquaint him with the Sentiments of his Supe- 
riors at his Return to Milan, whither he knew 
he was to make a ſecond Journey in ſome 
time. As ſoon as the Judge return'd to Coire 
he did not fail ro make a rt to the French 
Embaſſador, and to ſome 
Griſons of the ſame Party, of the Converſation 
he had had with Caſſati. The Embaſſador was 
very glad to ſee the Spaniards had met with a 
Man of that Integrity; and was for having the 
Judge comtinue his private Negotiation he 
came to Milan; upon this Foundation however, 
that he ſhould take away from Caſſati, all ho 

of ruining or altering the Alliance the Gri/ons 
had with the — his Maſter. The Judge was 
no ſooner arriv'd at Milas the ſecond time, 
than he ſaw Caſſati in the Inn; but it was on- 
ly to make him a ſmall! Compliment, defer- 
x th to the Day following to entertain him a- 
bout Buſineſs; as he accordingly did, render- 
ing himſelf at the Inn at the Hour he had ap- 
pointed him. He at firſt ſhew'd him a Wri- 
ting, containing the Conditions, upon which 
the Governor promis'd to demoliſh the Fort 
of Fuentes. Judge ſeeing that one of the 
firſt was, that 3 — wn be o- 

to the Spaniards, ut up to 
— the Writing to Caſ/ati, and tol 
— he would by no means himſelt 
with Propoſitions which had been ſo often re- 
jeQed by his Superiors. Caſſati, inſtead of be- 
ing diſheartned, reply d immediately, that fume 
— Means muſt then 8 thought of, and _ 
8 


ſtopp'd at our 


e to the Ger- 
which he had ſent home. He ad- 


particular Affairs. Cafſati rephy's that 
not 


the Chief of the 


Crime, ſpeak his own Sentiments, ſo long as 
he did not engage the State; and particularly 


make the firſt Overture. 


and of the Benefit which would accrue to all 


* * 
* — 
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an Agreement mi be made, if it could but 
bs known, what es the Leagues-defir'd of 


he could not tell; That he was not a Miniſter, 
but however he believ'd he might with Safety 


requit'd nothing but the Execution | 


't = Wo Th 
of ihe Treaty made in the Year 1531. This 


Anſwer. broke off the Negotiation. Charles | 


N who relates all theſe Particulars in 
is Embaſſador, adds, That the Judge ſaid' ſo 
much at his Return home, that he, and the 
two Gentlemen to whom he communicated 


all that had paſs d at Milan, were ſenſible that 
it was only an Artifice in Caſſati, who was en- 


deavouring to get the Treaty, the Griſows had 


made with France; alter d. And indeed the 


Orders be was to procure from Spain, for the 
Demolition of Fort Fuentes, did not come: 
So that Affairs remain'd in this State till in the 
Year 1627 the Griſons drove out the French, and 
flung themſelves into the Arms of the Spaniardi. 
The judge could, as a private Perſon, hear the 
Propoſitions which were made to him for the 
Benefit of his Countrey, and might, without a 


in a Republick, where every Inhabitant has a 

greater ſhare in Affairs than in a Monarchy. 
Even Kings themſelves do not find fault 

with their Subjects and Officers for receiving 


innocent Propoſitions, which do them no Pre- 


judice, and which on the contrary may bring 
their Deſigns to paſs. The Preliminaries of 
the Treaty, which was concluded on the ꝙth of 
October 1495, between King Charles VII. on 


the. one part, and the confederated Princes of | 


Italy on the other, were regulated by People, 
who had neither Letters of Credence, nor Pow- 
ers, Charles ſtopp'd in Piedmont after the Bat- 
tel of Forzova, and ſeeing there was no likely- 
hood of relieving the Duke of Orleauce, who 
was beſieg'd in Novara, let it be known that 
e had no ReluQancy to treat with the Confe- 
rates; who on their fide long'd to ſee rah 
freed from the French, but no body would 
It. happen'd that 
Charles having ſent Philip de Commirnes to Ca- 
ſal, on occaſion of the Death of the Marchio- 
neſs of Montferrat, at the ſame time that Count 
Albertin Boſchetto came thither on the part of 
the Marquis of Goxzagzes, who commanded 
the Confederate Army; theſe two Deputies 
fell into a Diſcourſe on the Subject of a Peace, 


Chriſtendom therefrom. They 1 it ſo far, 
that the Count perceiving the \Frexch were 
well enough diſpos'd, wrote to the Provedi- 
tors of the Venetian Troops about it, who lent 
an Ear thereto; and having communicated the 
Affair to the Duke of Milan's General; they 
agreed at laſt that the King ſhould be defir'd to 


ſend his Deputies to a Place between Bulgari | 


and Camariano, which had been pitch'd u 
as the moſt 3 to both Parties. This 
was executed t ollowing. Gage: 
and the Proveditor — — ſent on the 
— of the Republick; the Duke of Milan ſent 
ernardin Viſconti; and the King of Fraxce de- 
pured thither the \Cardinal Se. Af the Prince 
range, the Marſhal | Piennes and 
Commines, This laſt became a Miniſter in this 


when he regulated-the Preliminaties-with' Beg 
chetto, who had none neither. 
the nor: The judge made anſwer, That 
Wann Jndge the Character to the Miniſter , and that they 


' to London. It made a great 


; zealous of Dx Crocs Negotion, found herſelf 
oblig'd to hearken to Reaſon. An Embaſſa- 


Commiſſion; but he had no Lamers of Credence 


n.. 


«4 E 


Suppoſing then, that the Credentials co 


72 of ador from France, bad the 
ortane ; was taken into Cuſtody, and brought ny 
oHe in France, 
where it was talk'd of as of a Breach of the 
Law of Nations, But Walſmgham told the Queen 
Mother that D# Croc having been taken into 
Cuſtody but by virtue of a general Order, and 
of the Prohibition the Queen had made, that 
no body ſhould: go thithet without a Paſſport, 
he ought to blame himſelf for the Di 

which had happen'd to him; becauſe he might 
have prevented it by taking a Paſſport, and 
that the Law of Nation: not been violated 
at all in reference to him. Queen Catherine, 
who knew ſhe had not obſerv'd the Agreement, 
and that Queen Elizabeth had grounds to be 


dor, that does not make himſelf known in the 
Countrey through vrhich he paſſes, ought not to 
complain of the Occurrences that oppoſe his 
Paſſage. It is in this Caſe that what the Em- 
peror Charles V. ſaid in reference to Merveille, 
is acceptable, viz. That there ts #o Obligation to 
2 = 6. own fler if be does not mul himſelf 


p Hew'y 1 I 5 of France, ſent the Order of 


St. Michael to Eauurd VI. King of 
by he Marſhal de Sr. Awdrd. Mary, cen 
wager of Hungary, Governeſs of the I 


by 
Countries, eadeavour'd to ſeize the Marſhal at 
his Return, as he paſs'd from Dover to Calais. 
Henry, coming to a Rupture ſome time after 


_ of Hain, takes notice in his Ma- 
niſeſto, that ; Gray againſt 


the Peace; but he does not however r 
her with having violated the Law of Nations, 
in offering to ſeize his Embaſſador, - becauſe 
the Marſhal was not ſach, in reference to M- 
y, nor to the King of Spain. Selim II, Em- 

ror of the Turi, being on the point of break- 
ing with the Republick of Venice, and having 
requir'd of it the Ifland of Cyprus, ſent imo 
France 1 Chiaonx nam d Mam 


to fee 
how his Enterprize was reliſh'd there- He ad- 


dreſs'd himſeif to 'Ferrier, Embaſſador from 
France at Vente, who being ns #0 
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let bim proceed in his Journey till he had 
Ae; = made acquainted with the Inten- 


tion of his Court, diſpatch'd an Exprefs thi- 


but before*the Courier came back, the 


—＋ Chiaoux into Cuſtody, and 


the Senate put the 


ſent him Priſoner to the Caille of Verena, Where 


he remain'd till the Peace. 
reclaim'd him, and the King 
ſtances for his Li 


Or 


made preſſing In- 
berty ; till bein inform'd that 


The Embaſſad 
e 


the Turt had no other Cammiſfion- but barely | 


to try to penetrate into the Sentiments of the 
B in refereniceto the Cyprian War, he ac- 
quieft d in the Reaſons of theRepublick, which 
ted to him, that 4 Sovereign Power ac- 
knowletges m publick Minifter who has not Ler- 
ters of Credence to it. . 

S. Amant, who has made himfelf known by 
his Poems, being willing to make himſelf 
known alfo by his Negotiations, accepted inthe 
Year 1650. of a Commiſſion, which might give 
him Admittance to Queen Chriſtina of weden. 
The Queen of P was brought to bed of a 
Princeſs, and he offer'd to the News 
thereof to Srocſbolm; but be forgot to take Cre- 
dentials with bim. Whereupon Chanxi*, to 
whom he addreſs'd himſelf, told him, he could 
not aſſume the Quality of Miniſter , and that 
his own Word was not ſufficient to make him 
be treated as an Envoy. K. Amant, by under- 
2 that Journey without Letters Credence, 
ated more like a Poet than a publick Mini- 
ſter, and made it that there is a great 
deal of Difference n the Profeffion of | 
the one and the Function of the other. Theſe 
Examples make it plain, that the Embaſſador 
that 2 for the Court of Sweden, in 


that of Poland, ſpeaks very ——— bp Whoa 
7 


he ſays, That the Elector of Bran 
had threaten'd to have him cudgell'd , bad 
thereby violated the Law of Nations. The Em- 
baſſador cannot make himſelf be reſpected, but 
by the Prince, for whom he has Letrert of Cre- 
- the other Princes can only confider and 
treat him as a private Perſon. If they do an 
thin ond that, it is only out of an Exceſs 
of Civility, which is not of 9 | 
Letters of Credence are, for moſt part, 
diſpatch'd out of the Chancery; that is to ſay, 
are ſeal'd with the ſmall Seal or Signet, 
counterſign'd by a Secretary of State, or 
vy ſome other Miniſter who diſcharges that 
unction. However, that is not abſolutely 
neceſſary; as well becauſe in Germany and o- 
ther Places, where the Princes fign the Diſ- 
$02 themſelves , they very rarely let them 
counterſign'd; as becauſe it d on the 
Prince to w the Miniſter is ſent, to con- 
tent himſelf with the Form that is given them, 
and he may have the ſame Conſideration for a 


| the Cabinet as for a Chancery Diſ- 
patch. | 


Embaſſ) 
Cho prac 
tion, as a 


of when in the 


tho? oor are neither 2 nor Tutricet, 
charge ſometimes the E or with their 
particular Letters, either to teſtify the Eſteem 
they have' for his Perſon, or the Friend- 
ſhip they have for the Prince to whom he is 
\ ſent; hut theſe cannot be properly call'd Ler- 
ters f Gredence. Thoſe that Princes and So- 
vereign States write to Queens, or to Mini- 
ſters of the Court where the Embaſſador goes 
to negotiate, are not {6 neither; they are on- 
ly mere Letters of ae" which often might 
be very well ſpar'd. Court of Spain is 
very jealous of em, and will have that Ho- 
nour reſery'd to the King alone, as being due 
to none but the Sovereign, excluſively of all 
others; which is true. They have not 
been always fo nice. Fincent Tron and William 
Lippomano, who went in the Year 1581. to 
compliment Phil II. on his Succeſſion, or on 
the Conqueſt of Portugal, 'd Letters of 
Credence for the Cardinals of Auſtria, of Tole- 
do, and of Granvel!, for the Duke of Alva, &c. 
The Embaſſadors whom Princes ſend to the 
Switzers have a Letter of Credence for all the 
Cantons in general, one for the Catholick Cax- 
roms, one for the Proteſtant Camtons, and one 
for each particular Canon. The Miniſter com- 
municates his Letters of Credence by means of 
the Maſter of the Ceremonies, or of the In- 
troductor of the Embaſſadors, to the Secreta- 
of State, or to that Officer of the Prince's 
uſhold, who is to give Order for the Recep- 
tion, which is what cannot be done till his 
ity be known. In the Year 1638, the Sieur 
orbys being arriv'd in France, on the part of 
the King of Poland, and infiſting on being trea- 
ted as an Embaſſador, the Count de Bralos, 
one of the Introductors, went to him, and de- 
fir'd to ſee his Letters, or Paſſport. It appear'd 
that in his Lezters he had the — of Nun- 
eint. He alledg'd that in his Countrey no Di- 
ſtindion was made between the Quality of 
Nuncins and that of Legau; but the King of 
France underſtood it ot iſe, and the Court 
treated him as an Envoy, as well in his Audi- 
ences, as in the preſent, which was only a Gold 
Chain worth about fout or five hundred Crowns. 


In the fame Year another Poliſþ Gentleman , 


nam'd Dembishky, taking the > — of Euvo 
e in order to — his — 
neſs, which was to negotiate the Liberty of 
Prince Cafimir, who was then a Priſoner at S- 
lon in Provence, defir'd to ſee the King without 
Ceremony; and when he was for taking his 
Audience of leave, he pretended to be treated 
as an Envoy; but as his Lenters did not give 
him any Quality, he receiv'd no Civility at all; 
nay, he was ſent back without a preſent. It 
t be ask'd, whether the Pope ought not 
to have treated 4 Alincourt after the ſame man- 
ner, being his Letters of Credence gave him no 
Character more than Doſſar's did to him, 
car 1598. he went on the King's 
| part to Venice, and to Florence. | 
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Cr ett 
Of the Embaſſadus Powers. 


cc 


H E Powers, with reſpeR to an Em- 

| baſſador, are nothing elſe, than what 
a Letter of Attorney is in reference to 

a private Perſon. The word is new in that 
acceptation, as well as that of Plenipotentzary ; 
and it is not above eighty Years fince Mini- 
ſters did not diſdain the Quality of Procarators, 
even in the Treaties they made on the part of 
Crown'd Heads. Doſſat was a Biſhop, and 
did the buſineſs of France at Rome, when in 
the Year 1598, he made a Treaty with the 
Great Duke of 7 »ſcany, for the Reſtitution of 
the Iſlands of If, and of Pomegus; and yet he 
therein takes no other Quality than that of 
Procurator. The Powers are an eſſential In- 
ſtrument of the Embaſſie, when 2 Treaty is 
either to be made or concluded, or a particu- 
lar affair of Importance negotiated; in which 
caſe it behoves each Party to be ſure of the 
other, as to the execution thereof. After the 
concluſion and execution of the Peace of Mun- 
ſter and Oſnaburg, France had often made an 
Overture to the Queen and Miniſters of Swe- 
den, for a new Alliance: Chaum never men- 
tion'd it at Stockholm, but he found there a 
ſtrong inclination for it, and carry'd back for- 
mal aſſurances thereof. But as the Civil Wars 
in France (the ſucceſs and conſequences of 
which were apprehended in Sweden) chill'd ve- 
much the rſt heat ſor it, and Chanrt re- 
ceiv'd Orders to repair to the Aſſembly at Lu- 
beck ; he prevail'd with the Queen that the 
Alliance ſhould be negotiated in that Place, 
and regulated betwixt him and Salvixs. Chanut 
had indeed Orders to Treat, but he had not 
Powers in a due form: Wherefore at their be- 
inning to talk of Affairs, Salvius defir'd to ſee 
bis Powers. Chara told him he had expreſs 
Orders Sign'd by the Count de Brienne, Secre- 
tary of State, and ſhew'd em to him. Salufus 
reply'd, that thoſe Orders were very good, but 
that they could be of uo uſe but to the Bearer , 


and that it was neceſſary he ſhould have formal 


Powers, without the Communication whereof he 
could not enter with him on a Negotiation for a 
Treaty of Alliance. The Queen of Swedes told 
the French Agent the ſame thing, and that on 
thoſe occaſions, it was requiſite to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and to communicate, Powers drawn 
in good form: That there was a great deal of 
difference between a Miniſter who. had no 
Powers at all, and he that has em, tho' they 
be imperfect; becauſe that upon the ground of 


the one, the Negotiation may ſtill be conti- 


nued, ' and without the other, there was no 
making ſo much as a beginning. g 
What I have here ſaid, has room alſo in re- 


ference ko the Legate; becauſe that although 
his Bulls and his Faculties give him a great 
Power, yet they are in reality no mvre than 
Letters of Credence, which give no Power to 
the Legate, except the Function of his Lega- 


long as he > only of a ſuſpenſion of Arms, 


of the ion the Pope demanded for 
the affront Which had been offer d him, in 
ſeizing ſome places which had been put into 
his hand by way of Depoſitum, in the Vakelixe. 
But the minute he began to talke of the Secu- 
rities that might be taken for the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion, which was to be preſerv'd in 
the ſame Countrey ; that is to ſay, of an eſſen- 
tial Point, and which made one of the chief 
Articles of the Treaty of Madrid, which the 
Pope pretended to have alter d: He was ask'd 
whether he had a formal Power for that Affair. 
He made anſwer that he had not, but he 
would engage that what he did ſhould be 
rowd of. The Pope ſaid as much to the 
rench Embaſſador, and on this aſſurance there 
was ſo much the leſs difficulty made to enter 
into Conference with him on that Subject, be- 
cauſe the French Miniſters did not intend to 
come to a Concluſion. The King by cauſing 
the Legate to be ask'd whether he had a for- 
mal Power for the Affair he 38 con- 
firm'd what has been univerſally receiv'd: 
That a General Power, of what extent ſoever, 
and whatever Clauſes may be added thereto, 
is not ſufficient for a partichlar Treaty. Fean- 
uin and Rufſi had very ample Power to 
tiate at the Hague, but when an Alliance 
tweet France and the United Provinces began 
to be talk'd of, the King ſent them a ſpeci 
Power for that purpoſe on the 24h of Novem- 
ber, 1607, tho but ſix weeks before he had 
ſent them the Powers of which J ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter, 4 
In ordinary Affairs the Embaſſador has no 
need of a ſpecial Power. The Portugal Em- 
baſſador diſputing the Rank with that of Hun- 
gary at the Council of Trent, ſaid this latter had 
no Authentic Powers; but the Fathers of the 
Council declar'd, that the Letters of Credence 
were ſufficient. And indeed there are a thou- 
ſand occaſions, and a thouſand affairs, where- 
in Powers are not only unneceſſary, but alſo 
where they would be altogether of no uſe; 
and there are very few Embaſſies where it is 
requiſite to employ Plenipotentiaries. For 
the moſt part, Embaſſies are only marks of an 
outward Friendſhip which Princes ſhew one 
to another; or elſe are only effects of their 
Civility, Curioſity, or Jealouſie, Some are 
merely to obſerve the Prince to whom they 
are ſent, or elſe to remove the Miniſter him- 
ſelf ro a greater diſtance. The Employment 
that is given out of a Court to a Miniſter 
who has been its Confident, is an infallible 
ſign of his diſgrace, and the Emhaſſie that is 
ſo given him, is no better than an honourable 
Baniſhment. The digreſſion I ſhall make in 
alledging ſome Examples, ſhall not be very 
long. The Count de Lade being jealous of 
the Credit Philip de Commines with Leun 


tion. Cardinal Barberin was Treated with, ſo 
3 0 


XI. procur'd him 4 Commiſſion, which * 
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im ſome time loy'd on the Frontiers of 
Posen and . and his Embaſſie to Ve- 
vice and Florence was only a conſequence of 
the ill offices the Lord of Chaumont did him to 
the King, for having 2 in favour of the 
Inhabitants of Dijon. the beginning of the 
Reign of Francis II. the Duke, and Cardi- 
nal de Guiſe having a mind to remove the 
Princes of the Blood from Court, procur'd 
the Princes of Conde, and of La Roche upon 
Du, to be ſent to the King of Spain, and gave 
to the King of Navarre, and to the Cardinal 
of Bourbon the Conducting of the Queen, Wife 
to Philip II. Roger de Sanlary, Lord of Belle- 
garde, and Mareſchal of France, had been 
much in the favour of Heury III. while he 
was Duke of Anjox, and King of Poland; but 
as the laſt Favourites had no great difficulty 
to remove the firſt, with this weak and un- 
conſtant Prince, the King to get rid of Belle - 

arde, nominated him to the Embaſſie of Po- 
Land; giving him for Collegue Gui dz Faur de 
Pibrac, . with Orders to excuſe his ſhameful 
retreat, and to endeavour to preſervea Crown 
to him, which he had deſpis'd and abandon'd. 
Pibrac went thither; but Bellegarde under a 

retext to take a turn at Home to ſettle his 
omeſtick Affairs, retir'd to Emanuel Philibert 


Duke of and laugh'd at the King. The 
Republick o Venice being perſuaded that the 
Emperor Charles V. would be able to beſtow 


the Dutchy of Milan on ſome private Noble- 
man, after the death of Francs Sorze, reſolv d 
to make an Alliance with him, and to renounce 
that with Francis I. which had been honour- 
able and uſeful to it. France had its Parti- 
ſans in the Senate, who had ſtrongly oppos'd 
this Reſolution; inſomuch that the Senators 
who had been the cauſe of its being taken, 
and had procur'd themſelves to be nominated, 
to go and acquaint Charles therewith, - under 
the pretext of complimenting him on the Vi- 
Qory he had gain'd over the Tarks at Tanis; 
being apprehenſive that during their ' abſence 
ſome alterations might be made in Affairs, 
procur'd the Embaſſie to Rome to be given to 
thoſe of the greateſt Credit and Intereſt a- 
mags the oppoſite Party. | 
don't think that this ſort of Embaſſadors 
have any need of Powers. I moreover ſay that 


Powers are not ſo neceſſary to the Miniſters: 


who are the bearers thereof, as to the Com- 
miſſioners or Embaſſadors that treat with 
them, and whom it behoves to be well aſ- 
ſur'd that what they ſhall negotiate and treat 
of with the Plenipotentiaries, ſhall be approv'd 
of and ratify'd, although the Powers how am- 
ple and abſolute ſoever they may be, have al- 
ways ſome relation to the ſecret Orders the 
Miniſters receive, which may be chang'd and 
alter'd, and often are, according to the Con- 


232 and Revolutions of Affairs. The 
the 


or's Plenipotentiaries who e on 
of France at Man Yoo 


iter, did not ſcruple 
to ſay upon all occurrences, that they had 
writ, or would write to the and that 
they would wait for its freſh Orders. And 
notwithſtanding thoſe of Swedes boaſted. they 
had an abſolute power to make P 
ſuch Conditions as they themſelves . 
* reaſonable; yet it is certain that there 


not a Mail arrive, but brought them freſh 


on 
d 


Orders; and that in affairs which were any 
| whit of moment, they came to no Neſolu- 
tions, till they had conſulted the Queens plea- 
ſure, and the Opinion of the Senate at Hoc 
bolm. C haut, the French Embaſſador there, ſume- 
times work*d à change in their Sentiments; 
and Oxenſftzern did not make any ſtep but under 
the conduct of the Chancellor his JR 
However, the Powers ought not to be limi- 
ted at all, nor refer to the Inſtructions; be- 
cauſe being Conditional, they would no lon- 
er be a full Power. The Cardinal Spade had 
rders from Pope Urban VIII. to treat with 
Lionne for the accommodating the difference 
the —— 3 ry — bes . 
concerni e Dutch had 
let ſli in the — of the Cardinal this 
Clauſe, Servata Inſtrationis forms; but Lionne' 
caus'd it to be taken out, becauſe it deſtroy d 
or impair'd the Powers. it is true at the ſame- 
time, that the Prince may reſerve to himfelf 
in the Powers the faculty of Ratifying : But 
even in that Caſe, the Power is not full, un- 
leſs the Ratification be made mention of, as 
of a thing of coutſe, which gives the laſt form 
to the Treaty. In Simple © Powers RON” 
E tate of t = 
iation or 2245 6 — rmce ſhall deliberate” 
on the direction — bim for the Con- 
claſiom thereof j and then the Embaſſador's Pow- 
er is limited, ſo that he cannot ſigu the Trea- 
ty, without receiving a more expreſs Order 
than what his firſt Powers: contain'd. On the 
firſt of May, 1572, Queen Elizabeth gave 4 
— to Francis I alſingbam to enter upon a 
otiation with the Miniſters of France, for 

& Treaty of Commerce; but ſhe reſervd to 
her ſelf the faculty of ſignifying to him her 
laſt Intention, after the Negotiation ſnould be 
in a greater forwardneſs. 12 
It is moſt certain, that the Powers are at leaſt 
as neceſſary to bim that treats with the Mini- 
ſter, as to the Miniſter himſelf, as it will ap- 
pear by the following E le: The Inva- 
fion with which Phi the Bold, King of 
France, threaten'd the Kingdom of Arr | 
the Year 1235 
Great, to ſend to Sancho the Brave, Kin 
Caſtile, a Gentleman whoſe Name was Peter 
de Bolea, to endeavour to bring him into his 
Intereſt. - This Gentleman, Who for all Po. 
ers had only a ſimple Letter of Credence, Wa 


at a great loſs, finding the King of Caf 


o 
* - 


in 
obligd the King, Ne u 


of 


very little diſpos'd to act for the intereſt of the 
King of Arragen; inſomuch that being 
henſive leſt: he ſhould declare in favout of 


| France, he told him, that if he would but 
promiſe to remain neutet, the King of Arru- 
gen would give him the Town of C 

after the War was at an end. Saucbho remain 
neuter, and perceiving that Peter had made 
an advantageous Peace enough with Fraue, he 
| demanded of him the Town Bolea had pro- 
; mis'd- him. The King of Arrages: ſaid; that 
the Gentleman be ſent him, had mei- 
ther Order nor Power to promiſe any thing: 
But that he might not be wanting in any thiũg 
RN 
to him, he ſent ent to 


de diſpos d of by as be plegs d. | 
W to the King af 2 2 
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had no Orders to offer him any thing; but that 
it was the great Affection he had for the King 
his Maſter, which had oblig'd him to make 
thoſe Offers ; - theteby to put him out of thoſe 
Dangers, the Junction of the Arms of France 
with thoſe of Caſtile made altogether inevita- 
ble. The King of Caſtile commended his Zeal, 
and what he had done; treated him, and ſent 
him back to his Maſter. He could blame no 
body but himſelf, for having too lightly given 
Credit to the Saying of a Miniſter , who, ac- 

rding to the Rules of his Profeſſion, did not 
— mingling a little Artifice with bis Pro- 
bity. Provided Embaſladors do but gain their 
Point, they do not make much Scruple about 
the Means. The King of Caſtile ought to have 


. 


had this Promife in Writing: and before he 


Accepted of it, have had an authentick Copy 
7 the Power by virtue of which it was made. 

nd the King of Arragon on his ſide, who 
would have the King of Caſtile give Credit to 
what that Gentleman ſhould ſay to him on his 
part, was not oblig'd to own all that his En- 
voy had done without Orders: and he did more 
than he was oblig'd to do, in putting into the 
Hands of the King-of Caſtile, the Perſon of 
whom he might complain for having cheated 
him; but who, however, had done a very ſig- 
nal Service to his Maſter. 

What was taken notice of in the beginning 
of this Chapter, in relation to Cardinal Barba- 
rin,  ſhews that ſometimes a Miniſter may be 
treated with, although he have no Powers, pro- 
vided he be of Quahty ſufficient to make what 
he does be approv'd, and that he have Autho- 
rity. enough tor that purpoſe. After the Death 
of Henry III, King of Fraxce, the King of Ne- 
verrd's Right of Succeſſion to the Crown could 


not be conteſted ; becauſe, as the Cuſtom of | 


Paris ſays, the Dead gives Seifas to the Living, 
and by that Mean all Frenchmen were become 
his Subjects. Yet nevertheleſs, as there was a 
Faction form'd in the State, and the King was 
willing to allow of Conferences with the De- 
puties of the Duke d Maine and of the League, 
there was a Neceſſity to conſider them as pub- 
lick Miniſters, and to make them enjoy the 
Protection of the Law of Nations. In the Year 
1593, the Miniſters of both ſides met in the 
illage of Surene; and before they enter'd up- 
on Buſineſs, a Communication of Powers was 
requit d. The King's Deputies produc'd a ve- 
ample one; but the Commiſſion of the 
79 gave them no other Powers, but to 
hear the Þ ons, and to report the ſame: So 
that fome Difficulty was made to enter into 
I —— Dope 
ourges, Who was s Depu- 
Gate told his Coll „that thoſe of the 
League were Perſons of that eminent Quality, 
and had ſo much Credit with the Party, that 
as it could not be doubted, but they would 
prevail with their Principals to approve of what 
they ſhould agree to in the Conferences, he 
was of Opinion they might be ſafely treated 
With ; and upon this Conſideration the Confe- 
5 were continu'd. — 2 Deputies 
wu e _ ood 7 vinces — 
| in the Year 15857, Jacob de Greſe 
Bailiff or Eſcontere of Bridget, and Nos Ca- 
mo, Burgermaſter of the ſame Town, had no 
Pawers; yet that did not hinder the Queen 


— 


from admitting them with the reſt; becauſe 
ſhe knew they would be own'd, and that theit 

Principals would ratify what ſhould be con- 
cluded with them. 

For although there be no Safety at all to 
conclude with a Minifter who has no Powers + 
and that there be none, even to enter into a 
Negotiation with him, whoſe Powers have not 
their due Form; yet it is ſufficient however, 
that he who, notwithſtanding that, is willing 
to negotiate with a Miniſter who has no Power; 
or whoſe Powers are imperfect, is content 
therewith. In the Year 1645, the Viſcount 
de Bregy, Envoy from France, having regula- 
ted betwixt the King of Poland and himſelf, the 
Conditions of the Marriage with the Princeſs 
of Mantua, took Audience in the Senate, where 
the Contract was to be approv'd of: but he 
could not ſatisfy all the Senators, who ſaid 
that all the Princeſſes Eſtate was litigious, and 
that the King was not fafe therein. Bregy re- 
ply'd, that _ acknowledg'd in that Court 
tor a publick Miniſter, he was ready to give 
all the Security that could be deſir'd from a 
Man of his CharaQter. He was anſwer'd, that 
they did not diſpute his Quality; but chat it 
was requiſite to ſee, whether he bad a ſufficient 
Power, to give Security in ſo important an Af- 
fair. Bregy ſaid, his Power was compris'd in 
his Inſtructions, which he drew out of his Poc- 
ket. His Inſtructions were very authentick, 
counterſign'd by a Secretary of State; and the 
Senators would have been fatisfy'd therewith, 
if he had ſhewn them the Article that menti- 
on'd the Queens Portion. 

Bregy ſaid, it was ſufficient the King had 
ſeen it, and was ſatisfy'd therewith. Hereup- 
on the Senators got up, in order to go and ac- 

uaint the King with what had paſe'd in the 

nference. But the King told them that there 
was ſome Incivility, in the Inſtance the Sena- 
tors had made concerning the Powers : that it 
was a Matter that related to himſelf: that he 
had ſeen them, was ſatisfy'd therewith, and 
ſafe therein. The Senators had reaſon to ask 
to ſee the Powers, becauſe it belong'd to them 
| to regulate the Queen's Dowry : and they 
| ought not to be contented with the Inſtructi- 
ons, nor the Extract that Bregy might have 
given them thereof. | 

The Spaniſp Plenipotentiaries, who were at 
Maſter in the Year 1644, inſtead of commu- 
nicating Powers that were in common to em 
all, had each of them their reſpeQive Powers, 
which gave them a Faculty to negotiate and to 
conclude, is conjundtion with their Collegues , 
whoſe Number or Names were not expreſs'd 
therein. So that to retard or perplex the Ne- 

gotiation, they needed but to excuſe themſelves 
on their Powers, which hinder'd them from 
acting without the other Plenipotentiarics their 
Collegnes. The Mediators e the ſame Re- 
flection, and oblig'd the Spaxiards to get their 
Powers amended. But that they might not be 
oblig'd to enter into freſh Diſputes on the ac- 
count of Form; the Model of an Inftrument 
was upon, which the Emperor's Pleni- 

entiaries and thoſe of France fign'd,” and 
into the Hands of the Mediators. It was 
agreed amongſt them, that upon a Declarati- 
on, Which was made on all hands, that the 
| Powers ſhould be drawn up after that — 
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tegotiation ſhould in the mean time be 
the Ne d. Theſe Powers may ſerve for a Pre- 
cedent to all thoſe that may be given to Em- 
baſſadors for the time to come. may de 
found amongſt the Acts of the Negotiation of 
Munſter, under the Date of the 20% of Seprem- 
ber 1643 , which is that of the firſt Powers, 
which were not reform'd till the Year 1645. 

Thoſe Princes that have a mind to La out 
of Perplexities, do not diſcontinue a Negoti- 
ation, tho' there be ſome Deficiency in the 
Powers, The Embaſſadors, that were on the 
part of the Arch-Duke at Vervins, had Powers, 
wherein the Spaniards took notice that King 
Henry IV. beſought them for Peace. The Mi- 
niſters of France complain'd thereof: but as 
that great Soul was above thoſe little Artifices, 
he order'd his Embaſſadors to continue the 
Treaty, and that the Powers ſhould be ex- 
chang'd and communicated, but juſt when' the 
Treaty was ready to be fign'd. 

However, the ſureſt and ſafeſt way is not to 
enter upon Buſineſs till the Powers are com- 
municated. Francis I, King of France, would 
not ſuffer his Mother, the Queen Regent, to 

o to Cambray, till he had ſent to Braſſels to 
now, whether Margaret of Auſtria, with 
whom ſhe was to treat, had a ſuffieient Power 
for the purpoſe. In the Year 1640, the Car- 
dinal Infant, — a to the Nun- 
cio Scotts, to Angel Cornaro, Embaſſador 
from Venice to the Court of Fraxce, that if the 
King would ſend ſome Perſon to Peronne with 
due Power, he would likewiſe ſend his Pleni- 
potentiary to Cambray, that 
ther agree upon a Place where a Truce might 
be negotiated and concluded. The King made 
anſwer, that he would not refuſe deputing ſome 
body; but he would firſt ſend to Braſſels, to 
be inform'd whether the Cardinal Infant had 
Power from the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
to treat of a Truce for ten or twelve Years. 
In the Year 1642, the King of Crea Britain 
and the Elector Palatin, ſent their Miniſters to 
Ratisbonne ; becauſe mention was there to be 
made of anAccommodationfor the Elector. The 
ors requir'd the Reſtitution of the up- 
and lower Palatinate, together with the 
ectora Dignity 3 tho? at the ſame time there 
was no likelyhood at all of obtaining it; as 
well by reaſon of the Elector of Bavaria's Op- 
poſition, as becauſe it was a 
articular Intereſt, who had ſufficiently explain'd 
elf on that Head. Vet nevertheleſs the 
ne 
e King o , caus'd the Em- 
balador to be 410. what the K ing his Maſter 
would do for the Empire, if the EleQor was 
reſtor d. The or made anſwer, that 
in ſuch caſe, the King of Great-Britais would 
make an offenſive and defenſive Alliance with 
the Emperor and the Empire. He was then ask d 
whether he bad Power for that, and he was urg d 
to ſhew them; but he ſaid, he would not com- 
municatethem, till he was aſſur d of the-Reſti- 
OO — with the Electo- 
guny. e Emperor, ehending leſt 
the Embatiador thould be with & fuf- 


curiey, andthar the Parliament muſt] 


might toge- 
—— that they ſhould not 


that Princes ought to act after a more noble 


' himſelf to 


nſt the Emperor's | 


there- 
— —— — . 
and Braudenburg, had manag d 
as Mediators, offer'd to be GC 
tees for the Power; but the Emperor, Who ha 


of $ 
this A 


no reaſon to fear any thing from & an 
who would not hear fpeak of Reftitation; 
broke off the Negotiation; tho? it did not ap- 
pear that the Powers were defeQive. It was on- 
ly a very bad Pretext. The Emperor could nor, 
without offending the King, require à Power 
from the Parliament. en 4 Prince has a 
mind to do a thing, he does not refuſe enter- 
ing upon Buſineſs, tho? it mould happen that 
the Powers have not their due Form, as I fai 
before; more eſpecially when he has no roc 
to doubt, that what the Miniſter does will be 
approv'd of. 8 * 7 
Ferdinand de Velaſto, Conſtable of Cuſtile, go- 
ing at the beginning of this Century, to com- 
pliment King James on his Acceſſion to the 
Crowyn of England, had alſo Orders to make 
an Alliance with him. Inſtead of pafling the 
Sea in Perſon, he ſent to Lands Preſident Ri- 
thardes, the Count de Taxis, and two other Mi- 
niſters, that they might get the T in a Rea- 
dineſs to be fign'd at his Arrival. The Coun- 
eil of London , examining into the Powers of 
theſe Embaſſadors, found that they were but 
Sabalterns and ater: and that they had 
no other Power than what the Conſtable had 
given them. Fhe Exgisfh Commiſſioners m 
a Difficulty to enter into Conference with 
them; but the King would have the Nepotia- 
tion carry'd on with theſe Miniſters ; and ſaid, 
le at the Words, to 
canſe to be treated, which were inſerted in the 


Conſtable's Powers. That it was the Buſineſs 


of Advocates to wrangle about Words; and 
manner. King James was for treatin 
Spain at any rate, for which reaſon he ſuffer'd 

eatily perſuaded, that the Conſta- 
ble's Powers had been drawn by thoſe Pg II. 
had given for the Treaty of Yervins. The $a 
iards at firſt urg'd to have 1 


with 


League offen 2 
which they afterwards reduc'd to a defenſive. 
one, and at laſt were contented with a 
Treaty of Friendſhip and Commerce. Hit 


takes notice, that in the Conferences the King's 


Commiſſioners yielded them the Place of Ho- 
nour. It was their Due, not only becauſe the 
were ers, and that the Co ces we 
held in the Council Chamber; but alſb becavſe 


they were conſider d as Embaſſadors from th 
King of Spain, and in the ſame Quality the) 
ks Zope, Ki of Hut); titty Aer 

„Kin . 
out of his Dominions by t 1 Peres 
wand of is, he retir'd into Poland, 10 J. 
rome Lari: w 


ſe Birth, Merit and Eſtate, 

E him amongſt the firſt Noblemen of the 

ingdom. . King of Poland, had had 
for his-firſt Job's Siſter: and on that ac 

count,” as alſo becauſe he had ſome Jealou of 

ary cn carer, rt oy 11 * — 14, 

he did not take ill t e that unhap- 

Prince 'receiy* out hs Purriciparion. 

„ who atone was at all the Expence, judg 

ing heros Rr r of the 

ri, could reſtore Joby to 


had Generofity to 
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foly'd to go himſelf to c iger „ as Em- 


baſſador from the King of Hungary. He had 
no other Credentials, nor other Powers, than 
ſome Letters of Recommendation from/Sg!/- 
mund to two or three Baſjha's of the Divan. 
Ferdinand ſent thither Jobn Oberdansky, a Hun- 
garian Gentleman, that he might thwart Lasky's 
Fee den; but he was not able to hinder 
him from uns the Inveſtiture of Hungary 
for his Friend, Jobn being to pay Homage for 
the ſame to Solmar. The Turkſp Army en- 
ter d into Hungary, whither John went to the 
Grand Seignior , who. promis'd to reſtore to 
him all the Conqueſts he ſhould gain upon Fer- 
dinand. This was the Effect of the Interceſſi - 
on and Negotiation of Lasky, who having made 
himſelf known at the Port, had no great Dif- 
ficulty to acquire the Eſteem of the Terk 
Emperor, who for certain was a very great 
Prince, and who was willing to give to the 
Merit of this Gentleman, the ſame Credeuce he 
could have given to the Letters, or Powers of 
the King of Poland. 

Here it might be ask'd, Whether zhe Facal 
the two Kings of France and England, Francis |: 
and Henry VIII, gave to the Cardinal of York, 
to make a Treaty between thoſe two Princes, 
on ſuch Conditions'as he himſelf ſhould judge 
reaſonable, was a full Power, ſince he Was ra- 
ther their Arbitrator. than their Plenipotentiary ; 
and that it was rather a Submiſſion which the 
two Kings made to him, than any Power that 
ny, gave him. | | ny 

Thus, when Leo X. offer'd his Mediation 
for a Peace between Maximilian. the Emperor 
and the Republick of Venice, he did not require 
a Power to negotiate, but that thoſe two Po- 
tetitates ſhould abſolutely acquieſce in his Will. 
The Pope Was Np cage to both Parties 
the Intereſt the to put an end to ſo. long 
and vexatious a War, which ruined themſelves, 
and was the Deſtruction of 1zaly, gave them to 
underſtand, that if. they approv'd ot it he would 
take upon him the whole Management of the 
Negotiation, and that he would fo regulate their 
Intereſts that they ſhould be both ſatisfy'd there- 
with. The Senate conſented to it at laſt, tho? 
not without great ReluQancy. The greateſt 
Difficulty, which had till then hinder'd it from 
coming to an Agreement with the Emperor, 
Was concerning the 2 Verona, which the 
Emperor pretended to belong to the Empire; 
and relating to the Sum of Money the Repub- 
lick was to pay, as well for the 8 of the 
War, as for the Places and Rights Maximilian 
was to yield * it, either as Emperor or as 
Arch-Duke. e Senate therefore .caus'd a 
Compromiſe to be made , wherein mention 
was made of the Terms in which the ſaid Sum 
ſhould be paid, and ſent it to the Pope with the 
uſual Submiſſion. Leo was not contented here- 
with, but requir'd an Abſolute Power, without 
Condition or Reſtriction; and ſo well ſatisfy'd 
the Republick, that he would have the ſame Con- 
ſideration for its Intereſts, as if they were his 
own, that he would determine hal Ba with- 
out the Embaſſadorꝰs Participation; that it ſent 
him. a very fall Power to make Peace on ſuch 
Conditions as he ſhould think juſt and reaſonable. 
The Embaſſador, when he deliver'd theſe Pow- 
ert into the Pope's Hands, told him, That the 
Senate knew there would be found ſome Dit- 


ficulties in the Affair, by ſo much che greatet; 
as their Enemies being ſenſible of the Pope's 
ample Power, would pethaps be for pre 
his Holineſs to grant them ſuch Conditions, as 
it ſelf ſhould judge to be neither juſt nor rea- 
ſonable. And in effect the Pope met with 
ſuch great Obſtacles, that the Biſhop of Gare; 
who came to Rome at the time the Pretenſions 
of the Parties were under Examination, [judging 
that the Buſineſs was to be drawn out in length, 
the Spaxiards had leiſure to break off the Truce, 
which oblig'd the Republick to have Recourſe 
again to their Arms; and no farther mention 
was made of the Power the Pope had procur'd 
himſelf. There is no colour to ſay, that the 
Pope was a Plenipotentiary, becauſe it is well 
known that a Plenipotentiary is in effe& but a 
Mandatary or Procurator, and the Full Power 
is nothing elſe but a Procuration m Libera. 
Nor can it be doubted, that the Plenipotentia- 
ry is oblig'd to give an Account of his Nego- 
tiation to the Prince who gave him the Power, 
by the ſame Reaſon which obliges a Procura-+ 
tor to give an account of his Adminiſtration to 
his Maſter. This is what could not be ſaid of 
the Pope, who would not have ſubmitted to 
it, nor have had that Deference to the Repub- 
lick. He would not ad as an Arbitrator nei- 
ther. So that it may be ſaid that he was a Me- 
diator in effect; but ſuch a Mediator as could 
oblige the Parties to receive the Law from 
him, and ſuch as he pleas'd to give them. lt 
is well known, that Sovereigns have a great 
many ways to get out of theſe kind of Engage- 
ments, when they become prejudicial to their 
Intereſts; but that does not hinder it from be- 
ing very dangerous, to give too large a Power 
to a potent Mediator; and that, in Affairs 
where the Damage cannot be repair'd, neither 
by diſowning, nor by the Death of the Pleni- 
. potentiary. | 
Francis I. being unwilling to let the Emperot 
Charles V. annex the Dutchy of Milan to the 
Crown of Spain, and yet loath to reſolve upon 
' a Rupture with him, diſcharg'd his Reſent- 
ment on Charles Duke of Savoy, and ſent an 
Army into his Countrey under the Command 
of Admiral Chabor, who in a little time took 
all the beſt Places the Duke had either on this 
ſide or beyond the Mountains. The P 
of his Arms was ſtopp'd by the Cardinal of 
Lorain , whom the King had ſent into #«ly 
with a very ample Power to male a Peace, The 
peror was there then, and the Cardinal was 
no ſooner arriv'd, than he oblig'd Chabot to 
conſent to a Suſpenſion of Arms, inſt the 
Opinion of all the General Officers of the Ar- 
my, and to the irreparable Damage of the 
King's Affairs. The Cardinal went beyond 
his Power, and the Admiral did not know his, 
when he receiv'd Orders of this Nature from 
him, who had no Right to lay Commands on 
a General, who receives them only from his 
Sovereign immediately... Indeed it prov'd of 
very ill Conſequence to him. The Fault be 
committed coſt him his Eſtate and his Reputa- 
tion, and would have coſt his Lite, without 
the powerful Interceſſion of his Relations and 
Friends, who obtain d his Pardon. The Car- 
dinal's Crime remain'd unpuniſh'd, on ac- 


ven in thoſe Days the Houſe of Gaiſe was ſo 
powerful, 


count of his Dignieys and alſo becauſe that - 
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ul, that King Francis made a very bad, 
vow true 2 Prognotick for the Kings his 
Succeſſors. eee 
The Powers that are in common to ſeveral 
Plenipotentiaries ought of neceflity to contain 
this Clauſe, That in caſe of the Death or Abſence 
of one or two of them, the other, or the reſt of 
them may carry on the Negotration ; becauſe that 
for want thereof; the Death, or the Abſence 
of one of them, makes all the Power uſeleſs; 
When the Queen Regent of Fance, and Mar- 
aret of Anſtria; met at Cambray, the Repub- 
ick of Venice deputed thither two Emballadors, 
Fuſtiniani and Navager ; but the laſt being dead, 
the Council of France did not think fit to let 
the other go to Cambray, but made him ſtay at 
Sr. Ouintin. Preſident Feaunin, Buzanval and 
Ruſſi were compriz'd in the ſame Powers, with 
this Clauſe, That all of them together, or two of 
them in the Abſence of the third, might act, ne- 
gotiate, c. Batforaſmuch as the Powers took 
no notice of the Death of the third, Feannin 
wrote to M. de Villeroy immediately after the 
Death of Buzanval, That they were without 
Powers and without Commiſſion ; and that of ne- 
cefſity they muſt either have freſh ones, or at 
leaſt a Declaration by which the King ſhould 
notify his Pleaſure, that he and Nui ſhould 
continue to negotiate according to his Intenti- 
on, notwithitanding the Death of Baxzaxval. 
This was judg'd ſo neceſſary, that new Powers 
were ſent them on the ch of October 1607, and 
this does not admit of any Diſpute. 
At Congreſſes, where there are many Pleni- 
potentiaries of ſeveral Parties; whoſe Intereſts 
are either oppoſite or different, the Powers ate 
communicated by the Hands of the Mediators, 
as may be obſerv'd in many Places of this 
Treatiſe. The Count of Aversbarg, who was 
on the part of the Emperor at Ox, refus'd 
to communicate his Powers to the Embaſſadors 
of Sweden, becauſe the Mediators were at Man- 
fter. The King of Denmark had been Media- 
tor there for ſome time; but after the Swedes 
had invaded Holſtern, and ſome other Provinces 
of Denmark, his Miniſters had left the Congreſs. 
The Imperialiſts, to excuſe the mary Some 
made to communicate their Powers to the Swedes 
at Of , Which was founded on the Ab- 
ſence of the Daniſþ Miniſters , ſaid that this 
Communication was not neceſſary, becauſe 
the Powers were drawn according to the Mo- 
del agreed upon at Hamburg. But the French 
Miniſters reply'd, That ing they were 
ſo, the Imperialiſts could not avoid commu- 


nicating them ; if it were but to compare thent 
with the Model, and to ſee whether they were 
conformable thereto. ' a 
The Powers are a particular Inſtrument which! 
makes a patt of the Treaty, after this has been 
ratify d according to the Terms agreed upon. 
So that although no Clauſes ought to be fuffer'd: 
to ſlip in, that may be prejudicial to the Rights 
and Pretenſions of any of the Parties concern'd, 
yet if it ſnould happen that there did, they can 
have no Conſequence, if there is not time to 
have them amended; becauſe it is the Treaty 
it ſelf that lates thoſe of the one and the 


other, and that alters or ratiſies the Contents 


of the Powers: The Embaſſadors from Poland 
and Swedes being met at Laveck, in the Year: 
1652, to endeavour ro prolong the Fruce be- 
tween the two Crowns, or to convert it into 
a perpetual Peace, put their Powers into the 
Hands of Chaunt the French Embaſſador, who 
there diſcharg'd the Office of Mediator. After 
they had been communicated on both fides ; 
the Swedes found fault with the Powers of the 
Poles, becauſe the King of Poland took therein 
the Quality of hereditary King of Sweden; and 
* they were contented with the Promiſe the 

ors of Poland made, that they would 
get them alter d. This Difficulty being taken 
away, Chanut, believing there was now none left, 
was for entring upon Buſineſs, and putting the 
Matter in Agitation; but when he ſpoke to the 
Swedes about it, Roſenhan declar d, That — 
had expreſs Orders not to begin to negotiate tt 
the Powers were effect᷑ually exchang'd. On the 
other ſide, the Poles proteſted that they would 
not part with their Powers till the Treaty was 
concluded. Chant would have had both Par- 
ties to have lodg'd them in his Hands till the 
Concluſion of the Treaty; but the Swedes In- 
ſtructions and Orders were ſo preciſe in this 
Point, that they did not dare to admit the leaſt ' 
Relaxation or Temperament thereupon , but 
conſtantly: maintain'd that the Powers ought 
to be exchang'd before they enter d upon Buſi- 
neſs. This was mere Chrican, becauſe the Po- 
ers being lodg'd in the Hands of the Mediators, 
the Swedes would have been ſure of being ſafe. 
They could not doubt, but the Defects obſer- 
ved in the Poliſh Powers would be rectify'd, 
becauſe the Republick of Poland not being wil- 
ling to engage it ſelf in a freſh War for the 
King's ſeparate Intereſt; and much leſs for an 
imaginary Title, there was nothing could hin- 
der it from reforming the Powers, 


«a 


CHAP: RTE 
Of Paſſports and Safe-Condutts, 


Nang ing the King of Dewmark, 
writing to Schoneich, who had Orders 
from the Emperor to conduct Commen- 


don, the Pope's Nuncio, thro Germany 
from thence as far as the earn King 
doms, takes notice in his Letter that Schoweic 


as publick Miniſter, had no Occaſion 


and 
for a 


Paſſport or Safe-Condad ; yet 1 think I may ſay 
with Authority, that there are infinite Encoun- 
ters, Where the Embaſſador would hazard his 
Perſon and his Maſter's Dignity, if he did not 
himſelf under the Protection of the om. 

r 


| aith by the mean of a Paſſporse. Thoſe Princes 
only, to whom Emalſdore and pubick Min 
i 


* ſmall Retinue. 


* 
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ſters are ſent, are obligꝰd to ſecure to them the 

tection of the Lem of Nations. 
The Republick of Poland defigning 
Embaſſadors into Nane, to thither the 
decree of Election in favour of Flery Duke of 
Anjou, Brother to Charles IX, defired a Paſſ- 
port for them from the 


* and ſome of 
the Pr er many. owever, taking in- 


to ſend 


es of G 
to Conſideration that the Em who had 
made Intereſt to procure that Crown for the 
Arch-Duke Erneſt his Son, might refuſe to 
grant one ; and that the other Princes had 
without .doubt reſpe& enough for him, to 
make ſome difficulties in the matter, ſhe let 
them ſet out. Theſe Embaſſadors being ar- 
riv'd at Leipſict, wrote to Aagaſtus Elector of 
Saxony, and excus'd themſelves for having en- 
ter d his Countrey without giving bim a previous 
notice thereof. The Elector made anſwer to 
them, that he was much ſurpriz'd to under- 
ſtand they were advanc'd ſo far before the 
knew his Intention in reference to their pal. 
ſage: That he commanded his Officers to 
treat them with Co but not to ſuffer them 
to depart from thence. Monluc Biſhop of Valen- 
cia, who had been Embaſſador from Fraxce to 
Poland, and who was the Perſon that had moſt 
contributed to the Election of Henry, was as 
a Conductor to the Poliſſß Embaſſadors; and 
repreſented to them, that the reſpect the Elector 
had for the Emperor, would oblige him to 
make ſome wry faces, but that it was not his 
intention to ſtop them, and ſo well perſuaded 
them thereof, that they purſu'd their Journey. 
Before they ſet out, they ſent a Gentleman to 
the Elector, (who at a good diſtance from 
thence was taking the diverfion of Hunting,) 
to deſire a Paſſport from him, of which they 
did not defign to make uſe, fince before the 
return of their Courrier, they had got through 
Thuringia, into the Countrey of Heſſe ; and 
Monlxc, tho' he had the Quality of Embaſſador 
going to Poland, reflecting that neither his 
haracter nor the Law of Nations could ſecure 
him from the violence he had reaſon to be ap- 
prehenſive of in Germany, where he was liable 
to be ſtop'd, or otherwiſe outrageouſly dealt 
with for want of Paſſports, diſguiz'd himſelf, 
and paſs'd into Poland incognito, and with a 


During the firſt Wars of the Low Coun- 
tries, Key or Caius Rantzon, whom the Kin 
of Denmark had ſent into Spain, taking with 
him a Convoy of Spaniſb Horſe, was met be- 
tween Namur and Breſſels by a Party from 
Bergneſopz0om, who having beaten their Ene- 
mies, carried Rant os into their Garriſon, with- 
out his making himſelf known to any but the 
Governor of the Place. There was found a- 
bout him a Letter that the King of Spam wrote 
to the Duke of Parma; he was taken in an 
Enemy's Countrey, and without any P 
trom the State to protect him from ſuch fort 
of diſgrace. Nevertheleſs the Governor of 

Jergues no ſooner was inform'd of his Qua- 
lity, than he ſet him at Liberty, that he might go 
to the Hague, where he made great co 
of the ill 
deavour'd to excuſe what had 
Goods were reſtor'd to him, he receiv'd ſeve- 
ral other Civilities, and had ſince a Gold Chain 


n 


mplaints 
reatment he had receiv'd. They en- 
happen'd, his 


ſent him. All this did not hinder the King off 


| 


10 


' Denmark from picking a Quarrel with the 
States. He faid they had violated the Law 
Nations in the Perſon of his Miniſter : 
Arreſted a Fleet of Datch Merchant-Men in 
the Sound, and would not ſuffer it to 

till the Proprietors had paid the Sum of thirty 
thouſand Crowns for reparation of the Injury 
he ſaid had been done to him. The King was 
very mach a Spaniard at that time, and let ſlip 
no opportunity of affronting the States when- 
ever he could. But they who made him be- 
lieve that the Law of Nations had been viola- 
ted on this occaſion, were miſtaken them- 
ſelves, or elſe had a mind to impoſe upon 
him. The States could not divine the Qua- 
lity of a Gentleman who had been found in 
an Enemy's Countrey, under the Convoy of 
Enemies, and who had no Letters for the 
State, where he pretended to be conſider'd as 
a Publick Miniſter. The King of Dexmark 
violated the publick Faith, by ſeizing the Ships 
of private Men, againſt whom he had iſſu d 
out no Letters of Reprizal., The Count 4. 
Harcourt: Embaſſador from France in England, 
being oblig'd to go to the King at Oxford, did 
not rely ſo much on his Character, but that he 
took a Paſſport from the Parliament of La- 
don. In Civil Wars no great conſideration is 
had to the Lew of Nations, and one cannot be 
too well provided againſt the Inſolence of 
thoſe who acknowledge neither Maſter nor 
Diſcipline. 

But without that, a Prince is not oblig'd to 
admit the Embaſſador of his Enemy, nor to 
reſpe&t him in a place where his Arms may 
act according to the Laws of War, without 
violating the Law of Nations, There were not 
ſo many Years employ'd in Regulating the 
differences France and Sweden had with the 
Emperor, and to redreſs the Grievances of all 
the Princes of the Empire, as were conſum'd 
in making the Treaty of the Preliminaries, of 
which the Paſſports of the Deputies were the 
moſt momentous part. I took notice in the 
fourth Chapter of this Book, that the Empe- 
ror made ſome difficulty to grant Paſſports to 
the Proteſtant Princes of Ger „ notwith- 
ſtanding the King of France, who deſir'd em 
for them, as for his Allies, conſented at firſt, 
that their Miniſters ſhould aſſiſt there but as 
private Perſons. The Nuancio's George Bolog- 
wetti, and Rainucci Scotti, with Aloy/io Conta- 
rim the Venetian Embaſſador, made preſſi 
Inſtances to prevail with the King to deli 
from his demands in favour of the Proteſtant 
Princes. But perceiving that Cardinal Kiche- 
lien was obſtinate in the matter, they made two 
- Propoſitions that they believ'd ought to be ac- 
ceptable to all Parties concern'd. The one 
was, that the Emperor ſhould cauſe Paſſports to 
e ee for ſome particular Perſons that 
ſhould be nominated to the Aſſembly, who 
might there remain in ſafety with the French 
Plenipotentiaries, but ſhould not appear 45 
Publick Miniſters ; yet nevertheleſs ſhould 
have the Liberty to ſend and receive Courriers. 
The other Propoſition was, that the Emperor 
ſhould cauſe a general Paſſport to be drawn, 
for all thoſe who ſhould have any Buſineſs at 
where the Congreſs was to be held, 


with the ſame privilege of diſpatching and re- 
celving Expreties. - But theſk two _ 
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were not approv'd of at Vienna; and the third 
was alſo rejected, by which the Proteſtant 
Princes were permitted to acquaint the French 
Miniſters with their Intereſts ; by which means 
it would not be neceſſary they ſhould them- 
ſelves ſend Miniſters to the Aſſembly. Fance 
demanded P 5 chiefly for the Swedes and 
for the Ho s. The r ſaid that the 
firſt were to meet at Labeck, according to the 
firſt Propoſal ; and that if they had any need 
of Paſſports for that, they might demand them; 
aud for the others, that they had no occaſion 
for them, by reaſon of their Neutrality. How- 
ever the Emperor ſuffer'd himſelf to be over- 
come, granted the Paſſports that were ask'd 
him for the ones and the others, and declar'd 
that he would avthorize the Plenipotentiaries, 
who were on his part at Cologne, to iſſue out 
Paſſports or Safe-Condudts for the Princes, who 
not being yet reconcil'd to him, would fend 
their Miniſters to Cologne, there to remain in 
the Retinue of the French Embaſſadors. The 
Emperor rather choſe to have thoſe Princes 
depend altogether on Fance, and give them- 
ſelves up to it, than to ſuffer they ſhould treat 
immediately with him, and without the inter- 
vention of a Sovereign and equal Power. This 
pen geo my 55 Month of Au- 

«ſt, 1638. but before theſe rts were got 
22 Cardinal Richelieu 100770 el Comin 
who had ſucceeded Contarini in the Embaſſy of 
Venice,” that the King requir'd particular Paſſ- 
=, for the Landgrave of He, and for Duke 

ernard of Saxe-Weimar, being Princes 
whom Fraxce diſtinguiſh'd on account of their 
affection to the Good Cauſe, and the Services 
they did to his Crown; 2 however 
that they ſhould not ſend their Miniſters to 
Cologne. France made two Odjections ta this 
Declaration. The one was, that the Empe- 
ror iſſu'd out his Paſſports by his Plenipoten- 
tiaries, inſtead of having them diſpatch'd in his 
Chancery, and Signing them himſelf; and the 
other, that no mention was made therein of 
the ſafety of the Expreſſes, which nevertheleſs 
was one of the beneficial parts of the Paſſports. 
It moreover took notice, that the Declaration 
run, that the Miniſters of the Proteſtant Prin- 
ces ſhould be in the Retinue of the French Ple- 
nipotentiaries ; from whence they inferr'd, 
that out of that they would not be in ſafety : 
As alſo that it ſpoke of the Crime of high 
Treaſon, and ſo treated the King's Allies as 
Subjects, and Rebels. And in fine, that only 
thoſe Princes of the Empire were admitted to 
the Congreſs, who were not as yet reconcil'd 
to the Emperor, and that thereby ſeveral of 
thoſe who were moſt concern'd to be there, 


ware 2 
des went a great deal farther; 
s for the Elector Palas 


pee LT 

or the Duke of A , and inſiſted on ha- 
ving all the Titles and all the Qualities of thoſe 
Princes inſerted in them. But this heat aba- 
ted, and they conform'd to the Sentiments of 
France, The States of the United Proviaces re- 
ſud the Sh 6+ the King of Spain had diſ- 
Ppatch'd for their Miniſters, and Fraxce it ſelf 
did not like it, on account of the words Li- 


cence, and Permiſſion, which the Spaziard: had 


Nlip'd into it, and which imply'd a Superiorit 
that the States and their Allies could not ad. 
3 


ſter, on the 


mit of. All theſe Models of P except 
thoſe of the Swedes and the „ ex- 
preſs'd that they ſhould enure to the Miniſters 
of thoſe Princes who ſhould Negotiate their 
Intereſt by the Mediation of the French Pleni- 
potentiaries. The Emperor excluded in the 
General Paſſport the Elector Palatin, becauſe 
he had been excluded at the Treaty of Pragae ; 
and he had caus'd two P to be prepar'd, 
which were particular] the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, and the Duke of Weimar; But he would 
not allow the general P 75 to be put into the 
hands of the Miniſters of / raxce, till the K ing de- 
liver'd at the ſame time the Paſſports for the Em- 
peror and his Allies, and namely for the Duke of 
Lorraim. After this, France demandedPaſſports for 
the EleQor of Triers, whom the Emperor till 
detain'd a Priſoner; and for the Dutcheſs of S- 
voy, to whom the Court of Vienna made diffi- 
culty to give the 2 of Regent and of 
Tutrix, becauſe the Emperor had declar'd the 


Cardinal of Savoy, and Prince Thomas Regents. 


| The King requir'd alſo a Paſſport for the 


Dukes of Branſwick and Luanenboxrg, who he 
faid were his new Allics; but being inform'd 
that theſe Princes had ſent their Deputies to 
Katisbon, in order to reconcile themſelves with 
the Emperor, he ſuperſeded that Requeſt for 
ſome time, till he knew that that Negotiation 
was broke off. The Emperor at laſt refolv'd 
to iſſue out the General Paſſpors, and to leave 
out the Clauſe of Noxdum Reconciliati ; which 
France inſiſted ſo much the more upon, becauſe 
ſhe conceiv'd it would ſuit better with her In- 
tentions, to have all the Eſtates of the Empire 
meet at the Aſſembly, whoſe Number and 
Authority would weaken that of the Empe- 
ror's Miniſters. But the King not being co 
tented with the General Paſſpore, continu'd to 
refs the diſpatch of the partzealar Paſſports. 
irſt, for the Dutcheſs Regent of Savoy ; a ſecond 
for the Land grave of Heſſe ; athird for the Dukes 
of Branſwick and Lunenbarg ; a fourth for the 
Elector Palatin, and for the Princes his Bro- 
thers; a fifth for the Elector of Triers; and 
a ſixth for the Reſident who ſhould be at Man- 
part of the Crown of Sweden. He 
deſir'd alſo that Spain ſhould diſpatch three; 
one for the Plenipotentiaries, who ſhould ge 
on his part to Manſler; another for the Re- 
ſident whom he ſhould ſend to Oſnaburg, and 
a third for the Plemiporentiaries of the United 
Provinces. The Court of Vienna agreed at 
laſt thereto, and thereupon the Preluminary 
Treaty was concluded at Hamburg, the 24% 
of December, 1641. The Miniſters of France 
fignify'd their deſite to have the Hh le written 
upon Parchment; and they intiſted on havin 
the King of Sai himſelf fign thoſe he donde 
iſſue out, and that therein he ſhould not make 
uſe of the Miniſtry of Dow Franciſco de Melos, 
who had been veſted with Authority for that 
urpoſe, ſince the death of the Cardinal Infant. 
Bur this was a very ncedleſs Scruple, becauſe 
Parchment does not render thoſe kinds of In- 
ſtruments more Authentick than Paper, nei- 
ther is it rogues that the King ſhould ſign 
them himſelf. It is enough that a Secretary of 
State figns and counterligns them; and fince 
the Prince can give his Miaiſter the Power to 
make a Treaty, for certain he can alſo im- 
power him to iſſue out Paſſports, as in 


— 
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all the Plenipotemtiaries that were at Munſter , 


hourly gave them out, by virtue of a particu- 
lar Power they had for that Purpoſe. The 
Paſſports that were diſpatch'd for Bellievre and 
1 „ Plenipotentiaries from Fance, at the 
T of Vervins, were only fign'd by the 
Arch-Duke Albert, who had been authoriz'd 
for that purpoſe by the King of Spain. The 
Draught of the Emperor's Paſſports, which was 

approv'd of in France, was compris'd in the 
following Terms. 


Ferdinandus Tertins, divina favente Clementia, 
Electus Romanorum Imperator, ſemper Auguſtus, 
ac Germania, Hungarie, Bobemiæ, Dalmatie, 
Croatie, Slavonic, Rea, Archidux Auſtriæ, Dux 
Burgundie, Stiriæ, Carinthie, Carmole & M ir- 
tembergæ: Comes Tirolis, &c. Univerſis & ſin- 

ulis, & ſaucti Romani Imperii Principibus, tam 
Tech fraſbici uam ſecularibus Electoribus, Ar- 
chiepiſcopis, Epiſcapis » Dacibus, Marchionibas, 

omitibus, Barombus, Caſtellanis, Capitaneis, 
Militibus, Nobilibus, 2 lientibus, Gubernatoribus, 
Locumtenentibus, Ductoribus, Magiſtratibus, Ex- 
ercituum Ductoribus Supremis, tam Equeſtrium, 
quam Pedeſtrium Copiarum , Legatis, Tribunis, 
aliiſque Capitaneis, Vexilliferis, Centurionibus , 
atque aliis quibaſcunque, militaria munera ac Of- 
ficia  gerentibus: Burgi-magiſtris, Conſulibus , 
Paſſuumque, Pontium ac Portuum quorumvis Cu- 
ſtodibus, ac Claſſium uarumeu Præfectis 
Urbium ; item Locorum, Terrarum & Communita- 
tum Offcialibus, ac quibuſcumque noſtris, ac ſacri 
Romani Impery , umque & Dominiorum 
Noſtrorum Hæreditariorum ſubditis , ac fidelibus 
dilectis, gratiam noſtram Ceſaream & omne bo- 
num. De votionibus & dilectionibus veſtris ac 
wobis, clementer mandamus ac 9 „ 1 
Deputatos a ſereniſſimo Francia Rege Chriſtianiſ- 
fimo, Afﬀine ac Fratre noſtro cariſſimo Plenipoten- 
tiarios Monaſterium ad Tractatum Pacis ibidem 
inſlituendu m, proficiſcentes ; videlicet N. N. N. 
Territoria ac Loca Poteſtati ac Juriſdictioni ſuc 

bt” veſtre ſubjecta, una cum Comitibus, Familia- 
ribus, Famulis, Equis, Curribus, Navibus, Rebus, 
ſarcinis ac ſcripturis, quos ſecum habituri ſunt , 


LY 


liber?, tuto, ſecure "pe expedite ire, tranſire, 
— : po 


ac ibi commorart , oſtmodum etiam a difta 
Civitate Monaſterienſe recedere & redire ſinant 
& finatis; neque permittant aut permittatis, ne 
tam i itu quam in reditu, quicquam Moleſtiæ aut 
Impedimenti afferatur. Quin potius quibuſcum- 

ue rebus poterunt aut poteritis, fi neceſſitas, aut 
ii ita poſtulaverint, juvent & juvetis. Manda- 
mus quoque ut Curſores, qui vel Monaſterium ad 
diftos Plenipotentiarios mittentur, vel inde ab ipſis 
expedientur , durantibus his Tractaribus, libere, 
#nt6, ſecure ac expedite ire, tranſire ſinant vel ſi- 
natis. Spomdente Fide & V erbo Naſtro C æſareo, nullo 
Nos modo commiſſuros, ut per Nos dictorum Depu- 
tatorum ſecuritas libertaſque ullatenus turbetur, 
iuterpelleturve: quin potins jam nunc ſerio ac 
ſtrict? Mandamus omnibus & ſingulis Furiſdidtio- 
nis noſtre Subjeckis, ne cuiquam ex ſupradictis 
ulld via auſint contravenire. Hae eft ſeria, ex- 
preſſa & omnimoda noſtra voluntas. Harum vi- 

ore Litterarum Manu Noſtra ſubſcriptarum, & 

gilli Noſtri Cæſarei appenſione munitarum. Date 


in Civitate Noſtra Vienne die 28 January, 1642. 


The buſineſs of the Paſſports being regulated 
after this manner, the Hard would have the 


2 


French Plenipotentiaries give them a Memori- 
al, containing the Names and Qualities of all 


thoſe they pretended to have compris'd there- 
in. They were afraid in Spain, leſt the Por- 
tugueſe and the Catalaus ſhould ſend their 


Deputies in the Retinue of the Miniſters of 


France, which gave. them great Uneaſineſß. 


The Spaniards urg'd, that the French had us'd 


this Rigour in reference to the Retinue of 
the deceaſed Cardinal Infant, and that of Dox 
Diego Saavedra, who had been oblig'd to give 
in a Catalogue of all the Perſons they preten- 
ded to have compris'd in the Paſſports. But 
the French made anſwer, that far from beg- 
ging Paſſports, as a thing merely depending 
on their Will, they requir'd 'em as an Effect, 
and a natural Conſequence of the prelimi 
Treaty, which the Spaniards could not deny 
them : That as their Intention was not to make 
an Abuſe thereof, and much leſs to render them 
uſeleſs to themſelves, they expected they ſhould 
be drawn with all the neceſſary Securities, for 
themſelves and their Domeſticks : That the 
Paſſport that had been demanded of the Ki 
their Maſter for the Retinue of the Cardinal 
Infant, and for Don Diego de Saavedra, was of 
another Nature: That it might be limited; 
and even quite refus'd: But for the Paſſj 
that were requir'd for the Congreſs, the Sa- 
ziards could do neither the one nor the other: 
That they would give in the Number of their 
Domeſticks, and their Qualities and Functions 
in groſs, but that they would not name them. 
They gave them the Satisfaction they demand- 


7 
and they . in all Safety. 
Gare Miniſters of France ſpoke thus, becauſe 


the Spariards had ſaid, that in France they had 
limited the Paſſport, that had there been grant- 
ed for the Retinue of the Cardinal Iaſaut, and 
for the Paſſage of Saavedra: and they had rea- 
ſon to ſay, that they ſhould render the P 
uſeleſs to them, if they communicated that 
Benefit to Miniſters, who were not their Do- 
meſticks, and who could not be compris'd 
therein. Pzgxeranda would never ſuffer men- 
tion to be made to him of Paſſports for the 
Miniſters of Portugal and Catalonia. The Ce- 
zalonians did not demand any, becauſe as they 
had deliver'd themſelves up to the French, it 
belong'd to theſe to ſpeak for their Intereſts. 
ptr: on the contrary had revolted, with- 
out the leaſt participation of France. And in- 
deed ſhe reap'd no other Advantage from it, 
than that ſhe found in the weakening of the - 
iſh Power. The King of Portugal neglected 
profiting of the Divertion the Arms of Fraxce 
gave in Catalonia, in Italy, and in the Low 

ountries ; for which R 
not enter into an Alliance with him, that ſhould 
lay an Obligation of having him compris'd in 
the Peace, or elſe to continue the War for his 
ſake. Yet nevertheleſs Servien carry'd alon 
with him one of the Portagueſe Deputies, — 
one of the Catalonians to Hagge, tho' with a 
ae. deal of Reluctancy, and merely out of 

omplaiſance to Cardinal Mazarive ; becauſe 
he was ſenſible he run a great Riſque, that he 
violated the publick Faith, and that he hazard- 
ed the Dignity of the King, his Maſter, in ex- 
poſing himſelf to a very groſs Affront, by ſo 
raſh an Action. 

Franciſco d' Andrada Leitat, Embaſſador -n 

* 


on the King would 
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al at the Hagwe, receiv'd in the Year 
2 from the King his Maſter, to go 
in . ſame Quality to Mmnſter : but fearing 
Jeſt the Spaniards ſhould inſult him on his. Jour- 
ney, he deſir'd the States to permit him to tra- 
vel in the Company, and as it were in the Re- 
tinue, of their Plenipotentiaries. They repre- 
ſented to him, that it was what they could not 
do; becauſe he being an Embaſſador elf. 5 be 
could 8 enefit from the Paſ port of their 
Miniſters. That he had nothing to on the 
Road, becauſe they would give him ſo good a 
Convoy, that-he might travel with the greateſt 
Safety: bur that he would be oblig'd to ſeek it 
elſewherethan in their Guarantie, after his Ar- 
rival at Muſter, where they could not protect 
him, nor make his Quarrel their own. This 
did not hinder the King of Portaga from ha- 
ying his Miniſters at Manſter and at Ofnabarg : 
and although the Mediators, and the Friends 
of the Houle of Auſtria, did not conſider them 
in this Quality, yet they 1 Se a perfect Se- 
eurity under the Protection of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of France , who gave them the Title of 
Excellency. The Portagueſe however, inſtead 
of being Gaisfy'd therewith, were obilinate in 
their Demands of Paſſports and Safe - conducts, 
and inceſſantly importun'd Servien and d Avanx 
thereupon: even when it was thought, that the 
Treaties were juſt upon ſigning , een the 
Empire and France. They either did not, or 
would not confider, that Spa» could not iſſue 
out Paſſports for them, without n 
them tor Miniſters of a Sovereign Prince, 
the Duke of Braganza to be lawful King of 
Portugal. e 

France, for its part, would never grant a 
Paſſport for the Duke of Lorrain's Miniſter ; be- 
cauſe that Prince, in making the Parrs Treaty 
in the Year 1641; had renounc'd the Alliance 
of the Houſe of Auſtria; ſo that the Emperor 
could no longer ſpeak in his Behalf, as for an 
Ally. And in reality, the Emperor's Mini- 
ſter, in ſertling the Preliminaries at Hamburg, 
had conſented that no mention ſhould be e 
of him; becauſe his Affair had nothing in com- 
mon with thoſe of the Empire: and p had 
no other Intereſt in him, than what ſhe might 
have for a Prince who lent her his Troops, in 
conſideration of the Subſidies ſhe paid him for 
the ſame, and of the Quarters where he ſub- 
ſiſted her Army. 

The Difficulty France has ſince made, to iſ- 
ſae out Paſſports for the Miniſters the preſent 
Duke of Lorraiz had a mind to ſend to Nime- 
2 does not appear ſo reaſonable. And in- 

ſhe ſoon yielded to Reaſon : the King 
having conſider' d, that the Treaties, and the 
Diſpolitions of the deceaſed Duke Charles, 
could not prejudice this: who by virtue of the 
Laws of the 8 has a Title to the 
Rights of a firſt Poſſeſſor by his Birth, and has 
re-united them in his Perſon ; whether we ſup- 
poſe Lorraine to be ſubject to the Salick Law, 
or that the Succefſion thereto be laid open to 
omen. It were to be wiſh'd, that the Coun- 
cil of France had been a little more ſteady on 
this Subject: and that it had not undertaken to 
overthrow what had been eſtabliſh'd' in the laſt 
to introduce new Maxims, as the Pro- 


ductions of a Miniſter, who had full! 
Wit as Judgement and Conſcience, nat 


T 


N 


duction of the Place. 


| 


The Pains that were taken, aud the Years 
that were employ d to ſettle the P 2835 tor 
the Plenipotentiaries of Manſter, ſufficiently 
make out that they are ſometimes neceſſary to 
the Embaſſador, and that his Character does 
not always make his whole Safety. Cardinal 
Pool would not paſs yon 4 the Countrey of 
OT. FR the Duke's Saen. 
Du — - i France yk yy 4 
was [topp'd in e he none : 
and Cardinal 92 75 Edda, Legue from Ju- 
lixs TH, would have been ſs in s, if the 
Pope had not given him Advice of the Rupture | 
he was going to have with the Emperor: and 
if upon this Advice he had not quitted the 
Marks of his Legation, in order to ſave him- 
ſelf in the "Countrey of Liege. In the be- 
Canin of the Civil Wars in Fance, in the 
ear 1563, the Prince of Conde and the other 
Heads of the Religionaries, had put Havre de 


Grace into the Hands of the Queen of Exglaxd, 


as a Pledge for the Money ſhe had lent them. 
But King Charles IX, having granted a, ſham 
Peace to thoſe of the reform'd Religion, the 
ſame Prince of Conde, to give a Proof of his 
Zeal for the King's Service, joyn'd his Troops 
to thoſe of the Conſtable Mont moraney, 
Help'd to beſiege the Havre. The Queen ſent 
into France Nicholas Throgmorton, who had been 
Embaſſador there, and offer'd to reſtore the 
Herre, provided ſhe were put in poſſeſſion of 
Calais, according to the Treaty ſhe had made 
with Charles. There was no War between the 
two Crowns, but that did not hinder the Artil- 
lery from making it ſelf heard before the Havre; 
and great Preparations were making in England 
to OW; bp 2 Ah 7 nd- 
1 wot e without a % took. 
ons 2 the Fr Embaſſador x Londew: 
notwithſtanding which the French ſecur'd him, 
and did not ſet him at liberty till after the Re- 


Throgmorton was the 
capab 


Man of all Egland moſt e of carrying on 
: and in the Apprehenſion — — 


an wet wg Y 
had of his Ability, they who had arreſted him 
believ'd they did hot violate the Law of Nati- 
ons; becauſe, as he had ho Credentials, ot had 
not yet deliver'd them, his Quality was not 
known. It ſeetns to be what he was afraid of 
himſelf, fince he was willing to take a PA 
Tho being ſo able a Man as he was; 

ought to have known, that a Paſſport from the 
Embaſſador could not protedt him; becauſe 
_ the 3 1 "et extend ſo 
, unleſs he have a ſpecial Authority for that 
Purpoſe, his Paſſport can only N 2 ſim- 
ple Letter of Recommendation. In the Year 
1601 Cardinal Doſſat, Who negotiated the Af- 
fairs of France at Rome, while there was no 
Embaſlador there, was defir'd by the Pope to 
to give a . to an Embaſſador from Per- 
fie, who had a mind to take Fance in his way 
— * The Cardinal, writing to King Hew- 
2 . about it, ſpeaks of it as of a thing in- 
ifferent, which he was unwilling to refule the 
Pope: and ſays he had ptomis d him ſuch a 
Paſjport as he could give : that is to ſay, which. 
ſhould be no further reſpected, than ſhould be 
thought convenient for the King's Service. It 


belongs only to Sovereigns to give Pa 
becaule they only can ſecure the E Ter 
them, to 
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They that repreſent them as Viceroys, and Go- 
vernors of Provinces, 9 inſure their Va- 
lidity any farther than the Extent of their Go- 
vernment. The Mg Ne Napless Paſſports 


are reſpected at Milan, ahd thoſe of the Gover- 
of dee are ref Naples; as alſo 


nor of Milan are ER Naples; 
thoſe of the Spams ſp Embaſſador at Venice ſerve 
throughout all T:aly; becauſe theſe three Mi- 
niſters have the Dirc&ion' of the Affairs of 
thoſe parts. „ 

On the other ſide, he that will enjoy the Be- 
nefit of a Paſſport, muſt keep within the Bounds 
therein prefcrib'd bim. The Couriers who 
were difpatch'd, or receiv d by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Mxyfter, had their Rout prelcrib'd 
them, out of which their Paſſport: were of no 
uſe to them. In the Year 1588, Queen Eliza- 
beth, being willing to hearken to ſome Over- 
tures of Accommodation, with which ſhe was 
amus'd while in Spain the moſt powerful Fleet 

was fitting out that had been heard ſpeak of 

ſent into Flanders the Earl of Derby, the Lor 
Cobham and James Crofts, with Dale and Ro- 
gers, ' Counſellors, to treat with Count 4 f- 
remberg, Champiguy, Maas and Carbier, whom 
the Duke of Parma had nominated on his part. 
The 4 that had been granted to the Eng- 
liſ was limited, inſomuch that they were not 
illow'd to enter the Places where the Queen 
and the States had their Garriſons; nay, he 


would not give them Paſſporzs to warrant their 
entring into the Towns that were under the 
King of Spazn's Obedience; ſo that they were 
forc'd to encamp under Tents between Oftend 
and Oudenbourg. There was at firſt ſome Diſ- 
pute about Precedency, which oblig'd the Earl 
of Derby to go to the Duke of Parme at Braſ- 
ſels. He was ſtill there when that formidable 
naval Power appear'd in the Channel, but 
when he was for going away he was, gp 's: 
He made a very great Overſight in not m ing 

himſelf ſecure, and the Queen was not at 

ſatisfy'd therewith. 5 | 
The Archbiſhop of Mechlin, the Duke of Are- 
ſebot, and ſome other Deputies of the Provinces 
of Flanders, having in the Year 1633. made ſome 
Overture of a Peace or Truce at the Hague, 
and' their Propoſition having been ſent tq the 
particular Eſtates of the United Provinces, they 
thought they might go and divert themſelves in 
the other Towns of Holland, while they wait- 
ed for their Reſolution. But the States Gene- 
ral being advis'd thereof, ſent them Word by 
their Regiſter, That in very few Days they 
ſhonld know the Intention of the Provinces; 
in the mean time, they defir'd the Deputics to 
ſeek their Diverſion at the Hagze. The Duke 
reply'd, That ſince it was but a thing deſir'd, 
it lay in their Breaſt to acquieſce to it or not. 
But Sons wa made anſwer, That the Eſtates 

eſire, who repreſent the Sovereign, was 
ual to a Command. added, 
ates to enlarge 


U nana e moreover 
at it did not a to the 1 
the Boxnds of their P. which only men- 
tion'd their Journey from Braſſels to the Hague, 
and did not permit them to ramble elſewhere. 
And in faQ, one of their Collegues having left 
the Hague, under the Pretext of going to buy 
_— in North-Hollaud, an Expreſs was ſent 
fter him to warn him to come 8 * and to 
ſet out at fight of the Letter; becauſe it would 
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of his Paſſport, and chat he would expoſe him. 
{elf to the Inconveniencies, which are una 
voidable to thoſe that have none. AT 
I Prapce is nat oblig d to grant Paſſports to the 
Miniſters of another Prince with ubm he is a 
Her, or whoſe Intentions he has a Jealouſy of; 
ſince ſometimes they are refus'd even to Friend 
and indifferent Perſons. King Francis I. had 
8 51 7 to be ſatisfy'd with the Emperor 
Charles V, who had not us'd him very well 
ſince. the Battel of Paws; ſo that he had no 
eat e to be civil to Nos After that 
ewis King of Hm was kill'd by the Turi 
at the Bartel of Mae, the Eſtates of the Em. 
pire, who were apprehenſive of an Invaſion from 
the Infidels, and who were of Opinion the Em- 
peror's Preſence might be neceſſary in Germa- 
v7, deſir d & Paſſport abe King of France, fi 
theDepnties they intended to ſend io him. The Ring 
who could not in point of Juſtice, nor with- 
out Incivility, refuſe ſuch a thing to Princes 
with whom he had no Quarrel, and who u 
the ſame time was willing to perplex the Em- 
peror, granted them a Paſſport; but at the ſame 
time he made it uſcleſs to them, by limiting it 
to four Months, both for the Journ 2 
turn. It would take the Deputies —— time 
to prepare their Equipage, and they could not 
proceed therein as if they were riding poſt; ſo 
that they reſolv'd to have no Obligation to the 
King, and contented themſelves. with-repre- 
17 755 to Charles the Neceſbity of his Preſence, 
y Letters. | | 
Pope Pius IV, when he invited all the Chri- 
ſtjan Princes to ſend their Deputies to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, was willing to do the ſame Ho- 
your to the Czar, or Great Duke of Moſcory. 
He had a mind to ſend thither Jabs Canobio in 
the Quality of Nuncio; but ene Anugaſtas, 
King of Poland, notwithſtanding he was a ve- 
4 atholick Prince, would not allow of it. 
e told Cauabio, that having laid the Matter 
before the Council of Litbxania,: he had found 
it unanimouſly againſt it: That ſome of the 
Members thereof had offer'd one Reaſon, and 
others, another, but that they were all agreed 
that it was contrary to the Practice of all Au- 
tiquity, t ſuffer the Embaſſadors of foreign Prin- 
ces, even thoſe of the Emperor, zo paſs through 
7 to Meſcaty during a War. He allo 
wrote about it to the Pope, and moreover told 
him, T hat even without that Difficulty, there 
was. no likelihood that the W Sons 
would be any way ſucceſsful with ſach ſchil- 
matical People, who were Enemies to the La- 
tin . and that the Countrey, which was 
either Deſert, or peopled with Barbariant, 
would have expos'd the Perſon: of the Nuncio 
to very great Inconveniencies and inevitable 
Davgers; which made him hope, that the Pope 
would not take ill be Refuſal be had made, 10 
F 
n £-4pon, Ring z not ing a 
ble to come to an 29 Ferdinand 
of Auſtria, who had marry'd the Sitter of Lew, 
Jobu's Predeceſſor; and who, on that account, 
retended a Right of Succeſhon to the Crown, 
a Mind to ſend Jerome Larkyto the Princes 
f Germayy to deſire Suecour from them; butFor- 
dinand would not grant him a Paſſport; ſo that 


Lach not thinking it proper to hazard his Perſon, 
altho' well — . 


r A 


from Spai 
and 


Deſign was to obſerye,, and to thwart Servies's 
Negotiations, Who was there contriving a 
2 of Guarantiez but Servies oppos d the 
iſpatch of the Paſſport, and ſo order d Mat- 
ters, that the States, after they had advis'd with 
the Prince of Orange, reſus d to grant him one. 
This Spawfo Minilter , ſreing he was denz d, 
faid, That the Paſſport he had as foam, : $799 
| A him 9 and, 
indeed he went thither without Moleltati- 
on. But the Eſtates being inform'd thereof, 


took it very ill, and oblig'd him to return back. 
potentiary could be 
to him but only on his Journey, and 


The Papers he had as 
1 the Place of the Congres; and did 
at the t ngrels ;- and did not war- 
rant his Proceeding into the Heart of the Coun- 
trey, there to carry on Intrigues and 7 
contrary to the Intention of the States. This 
is what they made the Duke 4 Areſcbat ſenſible 
of, and the other Deputies whom I above 
mention'd, = 
4 During the We of : er, Count 
orgia, Governor of the City 0 „ ar- 
reſled there a Gentleman, who Pang ray wrt 
ſter of a Prince of Germazy ; who havi 
at ParsaP for Munter, thought be Was 
ſufficiently authoriz'd thereby to paſs into He 
land. He us'd him civilly, ſuffer'd him 
to ſee his Friends in the City; but he oblig'd 
= to procure another Paſ/pors from the Arch- 
ke. France having ofter'd, and got ap- 
prov'd, its Mediation for the Peace between 
the two Northern Crowns, and the two Kings 
having agreed to the Choice ſhe had made of 
M. de la Tuillerie, this laſt beginning to work 
on the Settlement of the Preliminaries, met at 
firſt with a very great Difficulty concerning the 
Paſſports. The Miniſters of Denmark ſaid, that 
their Commiſſioners would not be ſafe with 
the ſimple Paſſports of the Swedes , becauſe 
there was noTelying on their Word, their Sign 
ing, nor their Seal, unleſs the French E 
dor would be Guarantie for the ſame, in the 
Name of the King his Maſter. | Le Tailerie 
ſaid, He would not by any means engage the 
Name and Authority of his King, without Or- 
ders; and withal, that he could not make this 
Propoſition to the Swedes, without offending 
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taken 


8 


VEL, 


After this Trea 


off 
begun. It was 
to be capable of violating the 
the 2 Faith. es, 
Poris into the Hands 


that none but the Miniſter of 
. Catholick was capable of of- 


with Lewis XI. King of Fravce, concerted the 
Death of the Conſtable S. Pol; and theſe two 
Princes had mutually promis'd each the other , 
by a formal Treaty, whichſoever of them 
Id cauſe him to be ſeiz d, ſhould put him 

to Death, or elſe ſhould deliver tim up to the 
other, to be diſpos'd of as he ſhould think fit. 
| the Duke ſent him a H- 
Conduct, under the Security of which the Con- 
ſtable went to him in the Low Countries; but 
he caus'd him to be taken into Cuſtody before 
arriv'd at Court, and put him into the Hands 
Lewis, who he knew would have no Com- 
paſſion of this poor Wretch. The World is 
not leſs malicious at this preſent time, than it 
was in thoſe Deys; but however there ate 
very few now that would be ſo, after that im- 
7 ; goo Wy is temerarious, and even a 

in i 

San du 


time, 
till he periſh'd by the Pertidy of Count Campe- 
baſſo, were a juſt Retribution for his dn. It 
is overthrowing the very Principles of Ho 
and of Civil Society, t0 fail in what has been 
ſolemnly promis'd in Writing, and to the pub- 
F 
e Expedition not 

to the Embaſſador, it would be uſeleſs to make * 
here a Digreflion, to deſcribe the Form 
ought to have; and to repreſent with what Ac- 
curacy and Etactneſs the Titles and ities 
of thoſe for whom the P s are deſign'd, 
ſhould be Gd. Ir is ient to have here 
inſerted a Model, which may ſerve the Chan- 
ceries for a Precedent on all Occations, nt 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Reception and Eurry of the Embaſſador. 


HE Civilities and Ceremonies that 
aredone to Embaſſadors, making one 
| of the moſt eſſential parts of the Em- 
baſly, I hall beſtow upon them the three or four 
following Chapters; wherein I ſhall endeavour 
to lay down all that can be der d from him, 


| 


who being depriy'd of the neceſſary aſſiſtanet 
of Books, and the benefit of Converſation, 
GOING WY but what muſt be very 
imperfedt in all its parts. | 

Phil; 9 oy that although 
„ Embaſladors come from _ 
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tt either ſecret or declar'd Enemies, ot that 
6 are ſuſpected Friends, one may have a diſ- 
4 truſt of them; but that muſt not hinder 
4 the Prince they are ſent to, from receiving 
& and treating them well, from 2 to 
meet them, and lodging them; indeed he 
may place near them Men of noted wiſdom 
© to obſerve them. In the Year 1627, the 
States of the United Provinces ſent into Po- 
land Roch Vanden Honart, Counſellor in the 
Great Council of Holland and Zeeland, An- 
drew Bicker, Burgermaſter of the City of Am- 
fterdam, and Simon de Beaumont, Penſionary of 
the City of Middleburg, as Mediators between 
the two Kings of Poland and Sweden. Kin 
Guſtavus Adolphus ſhew'd them all the Civili- 
ties they could deſire, but in Poland they re- 
ceiv'd none at all. When they came to War- 
ſau, no body went out to meet them, and 
aſter they were ſet down at the Houſe they 
had hir'd, they were Complimented but only 
in the Mareſchal of the Kingdom's name, who, 
as they were told, would acquaint them with 
the hour deſign'd for their Audience. Three 


days after, ſome refreſhments of Meat, Poul- 


try, Wine and Beer were ſent them by the 
King, who did not otherwiſe do them the leaſt 
Civility. The Gentleman who came to them 
from the Mareſchal, told them amongſt other 
things, that in Poland they were not accuſtom'd 
to make Entries to Embaſſadors. He did not 
ſay — ſince there are ſeveral Examples of 
very ſolemn and magnificent Entries which have 
been made there; not only to the Count de 
Scaſgots Embaſſador from the E „ and 
to Naſſokin, Embaſſador from the Czar of Moſ- 
„ but alſo to the Miniſters of Brandenbur 
— 1b Cour even when the Elector an 
the Duke were Vaſſals of the Crown of Po- 
land. On the toth of October, 1670, Mr. Jobn 
de Witt, Embaſlador from the ſaid United Pro- 
vinces, made his Entry at Warſaw, and had 
Civility ſhewn him. The Referendary of the 
Kingdom went to meet him in one of the 
King's Coaches, follow'd by ſeveral other 
Coaches. The Miniſters of Brandenburg were 
xeceived by one of the General Officers, and 
by the Referendary of Lithuania, who went to 
meet them with a numerous Cortege. They 
inſiſted upon having Palatins, or at leaſt Ca- 
ſtellans come to meet them, but that was not 
agreed to. The Envoys of Courland were re- 
ceiv'd by 8 ecretary of the Crown, 
in the King's Coach. 
The Civilities that are done to Embaſſadors 
at their Reception, and at their Entry, are Re- 
ulated now almoſt in all Courts, but it is not 
ong ſince they were ſo. Neither is it long 
fince proper Officers have been appointed to 
Regulate the tame, or to ſee the Regulations 
Princes have made therein, executed. The 
Court of Kome, which is made up of Ceremo- 
nics, has had a Maſter of the Ceremonies for 
ſeveral Ages. It is but ſince the Year 1385. 
that there is a great Maſter of the Ceremonies 
in Hauce, and even he does not meddle with 
What relates to Embaſſadors, no more than 
the Maſter of the Ceremonies, unleſs it be in 
the abſence of the Introductors, or in ſome 
very ſolemn and extraordinary Ceremony, 
Where he acts in concert with them. The In- 
troductors of Embaſſadors and toreign Prin- 


ces, as by Title of Office; are ſtill more mo- 
dern. At the Entry of Queen Elzabeth of 
Auſtria, Wife to Charles IX. into Paris, after 
her Coronation on the 29th of March, 1591, 

where it is obſery'd that the Nuncio and the 


mbaſſadors of Spain, Scotland, and of Venice 


were pteſent) the Sieur Jerome Gondy, who tua 

ointed to receive them, went immediately be- 
re them; and they were Conducted, viz. 
the Nuncio, the Abbot of Vendoſme; the 
Spaniſh Eataffador M. 4 Eſpina; the Em- 
baſſador from Scotland by the Count de Chaune, 
and the Venetian by M. de Meillant, Knight of 
the King's Order. At the Entry of the ſame 
Queen into Maſſert, on the 26h of November, 
1570, the ſame Embaſſadors were ConduQed 
and-accompany'd by four of the eldeſt Coun- 
ſellors of State; viz. by Meſſieurs de Morvil- 
lers, de Travanes, de Lanſac, and de Limoges, 
without any mention made of an Introductor. 
In the whole courſe of Wal/ngham's Embaſſy, 


no mention is made of an Introductor. When 


He, and 1 A oor went to Audi- 
ence on the 15** of Fanxary, 1571. no 
Conducted them. At n at Ge OT 
ſtle of Madrid, they found there M. de Lanſac, 
who entertain'd them, and kept them Compa- 
ny at their Dinner. After that was over, ano- 
ther Nobleman came and entertain'd them; 
and after that Jerome Gondy came and ac- 
quainted them that the King was ready to give 
them Audience, and had them into a Room, 
where the King appear'd ſoon after. Lanſac 
conducted them to them to the Audience of 
the Queen Mother. 

At this day there are in Fraxce two Introdu- 
Cors, who ferve half Yearly, and have for 
Coadjutor or Lientenant, an Officer that is 
perpetual, and who execntes his Function in 
all the Civilities that are done to Embaſſadors, 
on any occaſion whatever. There is likewiſe 
an Introductor in Spain, but in moſt of the 
other Courts there is none, and this Office is 
confounded with that of Maſter of the Cere- 
monies: As for Example, in thoſe of Srocl- 
holm, Copenhagen, Turin, &c. It is the Chiaoux 
Bach:, or the Captain of the Chiaonx who diſ- 
charges this Office at Conſtantinople; and Mof- 
covy has her Priſtaves, as Perfia has her Mebe- 
manders, who notwithſtanding are only Com- 
mifſion'd for that ſingle Action to which the 
Sovereign appoints them. 

There is neither Maſter of the Ceremonies, 
nor Introductor at Vienna, in Poland, in Por- 
tugal, nor even at Venice; yet nevertheleſs 
there is no State where the Ceremonial is bet- 
ter — jv than in that Republick. In the 
United Provinces there is none neither, tho 
the Ceremonies are not by a great deal ſo well 
regulated there, as at Venice, or in the other 
Courts of 

I fay that it is but of late that theſe Civili- 
ties are regulated ; and it is for this Reaſon that 
no notice is taken thereof in the Hiſtory of 
France. It is but ſince the Reign of the decea- 
ſcd King, that the Embaſſadors that arrive in 
. are no longer receiv'd nor defray'd 
at their landing. They are not now very 
in the matter in Spain, tho' formerly no Peo- 
15 1 ho In the oo « 

a8 /ifonſo the Magnanimous King 
Arragon, ſent to See King SfCofble, the Arch- 
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:hop of Tarragona, and | Berenger \Bardaxs, 
Jute of 75 Theſe E adors being 
arriv'd at St. Clements, a days Journey from 
Villareal, where the Court was, gave no- 
tice thereof to the King by their Gentlemen 
of the Horſe. Don Alvaro de Lana, who at 
that time govern'd the King of Caſtile, ſent 
them word that they might remain where they 
were, till ſuch time as they were inform'd 
where the King, who was going to leave Hilla. 
real, could give them Audience. They ſtay'd 
there about a fortnight, and from thence went 
to the King, who was at . were 

; Con le, 3 


receiv'd without the Tows by 7 
the Admiral, by the Adelamrade of Caſtile, aud 


Garci Alvarez, Lord of 2 8 who were ac- 
compauied by ſeveral other oblemen, In the 
Year 1453, the ſame King of Arragon ſent to 
the King of Caſtile, Ferrier de la Naga, | Ju- 
ſtice of Arragon ; who, being. come within half a 
League of Torde | 
was there receiv d by Don Diego Hurtade de 
Mendoſa, Prior of St. John's ; by the Adelanta- 
do Parafan de Ribera, by the Sons of the Maſter 
the Order of Alcantara, aud by A the other 
ords who had repair d to Court on account of 
this Ceremony, except Ruy Dias :he Kong's high 
2 who remain d near his Perſon. | 
King of Caſtile, ſent in the Year 1456, Lewis 
Gangales of Afienca, Dean of Corduba, and 
Henry de 2 his Embaſſadors Extraor - 
dinary to the ſame Alfonſo, King of Arragen 
and Naples. Theſe Gentlemen being come 0 
Averſa, Alfonſo ſent out to meet them Marinus 
Marſan, Prince of Roſano, aud Dake of 
a ; Felix Urfino Prince of Salerna; Don 
Inniguo de Guavarra, Great, Sexeſchal; Don 
Diego Davalos High Chamberlain, and ſeveral 
other Chief Noblemen of the Court, together with 
his Kings at Arms in their Ceremonial Apparel, 
He receiv'd them in the new Caſtle of Naples, 
being accompany'd by the Duke of Calabria 0 
his natural Son, who ſucceeded him ſinge in 
the Kingdom of Naples, by Dow Arnaldus Ro- 
erxs de Pallas, Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
all the Embaſſadors of foreign Princes. 
The Emperor Maximilian I. went himſelf a 
e out of the Town of Brages, to meet 
the Cardinal of Jort, Embaſſador from Henry 
VIII. King of Exg | 
Fraxce it ſelf has not always been ſo reſerv'd 
as ſhe is at preſent. King Henry II. being in- 
form'd that the Duke of Alve (who came as 
Proxy from Philip II. to Marry Madam Ek- 
zabeth his r drew near Paris, ſent to 
meet him, by the Prince of Condé, the Cardi- 
nalt of Lorrain and Guiſe ; the Duke of Lotrai 
the Dake de Nemours; Meſſeurs de Guiſe av 
12 the Duke of Bouillon, Monſieur de 
Nevers, the Prince of Ferrara, and ſeveral other 
Noblemen, who bad a Train of one hundred and 
Kauf Vas beſides their other Domeſticks. This 
was made in the Month of Jane, 1559, 
no mention is made therein of IntroduQors, 
no more than at the Reception that was given 
in the Year 1 to the Lord Hudſon, - 
baſſador Extraordinary from land; to meet 
whom, the King ſent the Dake de Nevers; 
M. de Boilly er of the Horſe, the Count de 
r ſeveral other Lords andGentlemen. 


of Queen Elizabeth 
whom lately . —— 


d, ſhe was accompany 


fillas, where the Court was, | 


by the Elefor of Triers, the Bi Stra(- 
burg, the Margzis of Baden; 222 —— 
Zolern, Embailadors from the Emperor Maxi 
miliam II. the Queen's Father. No body was 
ſent to meet them, becauſe all the Princes 
went to meet the Queen; but as my march'd. - 
towards the Town, the Dukes of Arjona, and 
of Alanpon the King's Brothers, took the Ele- 
cor between them; the Biſhop went be- 
tween the Dukes of Lorrain and Montpenfier 
the Marquis between the Prince Daxfin pe 
Momſie ur d Anmale, and the Count between the 
Duke of Guiſe, and the Mareſchal de Montmo- 
rancy. In the Year 1598, not only ſeveral 
Princes and Noblemen, but alſo the Officers 
of the Town. RHlouſe of Parts went out to meet 
the Embaſſadors from Spain, who came to ſee 
the Treaty of Yervins ſworn to. They receiv'd 
Givilities, ' and were defray'd\as ſoon as they 
enter'd- the Kingdom, to the very day that 
Henry ſwore to the execution of the Treaty. 
After that, the Treatin t ceas'd in tefe- 
rence to the Duke 4 Areſebot, the Admirant of 
2 the Count 4 Aremberg, and Don Lewis 
de Velaſco, becauſe as they remain'd as Hoſtages 
till che Reſtitution of the Places in Picardy and 
Britavy, which were mention'd in the Treaty, 
was perform'd, their Quality. of Embaſſador 
ceas d. The King ſent them back on their 
arole. Chancellor de Chiverny ſays in his 
e meint, that the King acted thus by the Coun- 
ſel of M. de Villeroy, who had a mind thereby 
to acknowledge the Obligations he had to the 
King of Spam; and that ever ſince it has been 
brought into a Cuſtom to treat Embaſſadors ; 
which has been a heavy burthen on the Finan- 
ces, This is not very favourable to Villeroy; 
and I cannot tell whether on this occaſion, 
we ought not to queſtion Chrverxy's ſincerity; 
ſince the Ceremonial of Fance ſays poſitively 
that theſe Embaſſadors were not detray*d till 
the day of their arrival at Paris. In the Year 
1612. the Duke de Mayenne was ſent into 
Spain, and the Duke de Paſtrana.came to France 
on account of the double which was 
ſolemniz'd ſome Years after. e Duke of 
Paſtrana was not only receiv'd with great Ci- 
vilities at his approach to Paris, but extraordi- 
nary Honours were done him as ſoon as he 
enter'd the Kingdom. He came to Bayonneon 
the 16 of July, fo 2 he was oblig'd 
to make his Entry by light of Torches. 
Four of the Chief Inhabitants of the Town 
went to meet him, as far as St. John de Lax. 
He was receiv'd with Ceremony, - and: enter- 
tain'd with all his Retinue, 'which conſiſted of 
above three hundred Perſons, beſides a great 
throng of Horſes, Mules and Baggage. All 
the Towns of Gzyexne and Poitas follow'd this 
Example, till he came to Orleans, where the 
Mareſcha de la Chaſtre Governor of the Town 
went out to meet him, with a Troop of two 
hundred Gentlemen. The Marquis de Cv, 
Governor of the Iſle of France, had Orders to 
o and receive him at Eftampes ; but the Em- 
made ſuch long Stages, that he met 
him at Linari, from whence he conducted him 
to Bourg la Reine, and there left him to go and 
give the King an account thereof. The next 
y the Marquis 4 Acre, the 's Chicf 
Miniſter, went to Complement from the 
| King. The Dukes of Never and d Pin, 
L1 
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attended by four or five hundred Lords and 
Gentlemen, met him without the Suburbs of 
St. James, on Poſt Hotſes. The Embaſſador 
and the rwo Dukes being met, alighted at the 
ſame: time, and after their mutual Comple- 
ments, the Embaſſkdor made uſc of the Horſe 
the King had ſent him. Bones! Introductor 
of the Embaſſadors having caus'd the Spaniſh 
and French Noblemen to mingle in their mateh, 
put himſelf immediately before the Embaſſu- 
dor in —— of Spain, who had on his left 
the Duke de Pincy, and was follow'd by the 
Duke de Paſtraua, who was conducted by the 
Duke de Nevers. He was Lodg'd at the 
ae St. Panl, where M. de Bellegarde, Maſter of 
the Horſe came to him from the King, to 
give him to underſtand how acceptable his 
arrival was. 1 ae 
On the other ſide, the Duke de Mayeme had 
no ſooner paſt'd the River of Bidaſſo, than he 
found the Alrade of the Town of St. Sebaſtian 
(which CU =_—_ | es off of it) ac- 
company'd by the King's Procurator, who 
brought him the Inquifiton's Paſſport for him- 
ſelf, ant his Retinne. The Officers of the 
Garriſon and the Magiſtrate teceiv'd him about 
a quarter of a League from the Town, where 
they made him an Entry ; he had moreover the 
diverſion of the Bull-fight, and Bontires were 
made in all the Towns through which he paſ$'d. 
He found at Victoria ſome of the Officers of 
the King's Houſhold, which were ſent to meet 
him to prepare things for his more eaſy travel - 
ling, and more convenient ſupply of Provi- 
fions. At Lerma he was magnificently enter- 
tain'd by the Duke of that place. M. de Vas 
celas, the French Embaſſador in ordinary came 
to meet him as far as Aranda del Daero ; and 
a Feaver having oblig'd the Duke to remain 
ſome days at Torres de Lagana, the King ſent 
thithet to him his Phyſicians and Apothecaries. 
While he was at the Caſtle of Almeda, where 
he made ſome ſtay, as well to recover his 
health, as to make preparation for his Entry; 
Two of Count de Momforean's Footmen being 
got into a Plough'd field, the Spur to whom 
it belong' d, ſtruck one of them with his ſtick, 
by whom he was kill'd upon the place. This 
Murther had like to have caus'd all the nei 
bouring Villages to riſe, till an Alcade of Ma- 
arid (who gave an account thereof,) found that 
the Spaziard had been kill'd by two French 
Footmen. The Duke de Mayenre was for ha- 
—_—— purſu'd; but the Alcade told him, 
the King had e y forbid any proſecution to 
be made apainit the French. ing the ſta 
he made at Aimeda, the King ſent the _ $ 
4 Eſte to him, to keep him y, and at- 
tend him till the day of his Entry. It was 
made on the 17 of Ju, and he was met 
near Madrid by the Duke of Ava, whom the 
King had ſent for that purpoſe, with the ma- 
jor part of the Grauen of the Court, and a 
great number of the other Nobility. Theſe 
two Dukes at their meeting ſalured one ano- 
ther, and the Duke of Alves made his Comple- 
meant without diſtnounting. After which, ha- 
ving plac'd himſelf un Embaſlador's left 
hand, he caus d all the Noblemen of both Na- 
tions to march before them, and conducted 
him to the Palace of Spivola, which had been 
titted up for him. Of all the S Lords, none 


bee 


but the Duke of Alva alighted off his Horſe in 
the Court, and accompany'd the Embaſſadot 
ro his Apattment. This being done, he 
mounted his Horſe again, and diſmiſs'd the 
Cavalcade. The Kring forbid all bis Faſtices t 
enter iuto the Honſes where the French were 
log d, for any Crime whatſoever. The two 
days following were employ'd in receiving the 
Viſits of the Nuncio, and other Foreign Mi. 
niſters ; as alſo thoſe of the Nobility of the 
urt ; and amongſt the reſt, that of the Arch: 
biſhop Cardinal of Toledo, who does this Ho- 
hour to none but the King. | 
Theſe Extraordinary Occaſions do not make 
a Rule, particularly in Spain, where they are 
not very apt to change the old Cuſtoms which 
have been eſtabliſh'd ſince the Reign of Charl:; 
V. The Marquis de Ranvoiillet being nomi- 
nated to the Embaſſy Extraordinary of Spar, 
towards the end of the Year 1626, there 
pen'd x conſſderable difficulty about his Recep- 
— * 4 de 1 n 
m his Embaſſy in and, d throu 
Frante, and having Letters of Credence for Fe 
King, he gas confider'd as an Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary, and was receiv'd by a Mareſchal 
of France. For which Reaſon it was pretend- 
ed that the Marquiſs de Rambodiller ought alſo 
to be receiv'd by a Grandee of Spain, or atleaſt 
by ſome Nobleman of a Quality approaching 
to that. Da Fargis, who was Embaſtador in 
Ordinary at Madrid, urg'd it very mach, but 
the Council opposꝰ'd this pretenſion, and would 
not ſuffer the ancient uſage to be chany'd or 
alter'd. It is ſaid, that it was the Caſſom 15 
have the Nmwcio and the Embaſſadors of the Em- 
peror and of the King 4 France 3 one 
of the Stewards of the King's Houſhold ; and that 
they would keep up to that practice. Andac* 
cordingly, the Marquiſs de Furmiſtan, one of 
the Stewards of the King of Spain's Houſhold 
receiv'd the Embaſſador at his Entry, and con- 
duQed him to his Audience. The Civility that 
was ſhewn to Count ar in France, 
might indeed invite, but it could not oblige the 
Spaniards to follow that Example. | 
Now as a Court does not willi change 
its Practice, ſo an Embaſſador o not to 
ſuffer any Prejudice to be done to his Prince, 
and to the Miniſters that may ſucceed him in 
his Employ, by any Alteration whatever, in 
the LT = ay 28 to his _ 
ceſſors. D on t of the Requ 
and Embaſſador of France, at his Arrival ate 
rice had an Occurrence, where his Addreſs 
* wht 2 8 had mou 
imint inni is Embaſly. 
Venetians hoping to ke advantage of him, and 
after his Example, of all the other French Em- 
, him a Propofition which was 
altogether /enerian. The Rain, Hail, and what- 
ever could render the Weather extremely bad, 
annoy'd the Preparations that had been made 
for his Entry; whereupon the Sexate fignity'd 
to him, that if he approv'd of it, they wood 
not give him the trouble of going to the Con- 
vent of the Holy Ghoſt, which is three Miles 
from the City of Yewice ; and that he ſhould be 
receiv'd in the Abby of St. owns; Bat 4 Ar- 
genſon made anſwer, that it hould nevet be re- 


proach'd to him, that he had impair'd the Rights 
and Honours of the Embaſfy : That Loon tis 
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predeceſſors had always been met at the Abby | at St. Demir and conduQed him to his Lodgings. 
—_ Holy Ghoſt "bb: was ready to go ag fat It was much about the ſame time that the if- 
as Chroz;24, if the Senate was willing to receive | count ce, r in Ordina 


him there; without regarding either the Rain 
or Hail. It is'true, his Fault would not have 
been a Precedent for his Sueceſſors: and d. Ar- 
genſen might have recorded, that that Change 
ſhould not prejudice the Rights of the King 
and his Miniſters; but 2 5 0 wy is, hoy 8 
ſuffer any Innovation. all relate by and by 
how the Repudlick of Venice cauſes Vabaſty 
dors to be receiv'd. 4 3 

In Fauce an Embaſſador at his Arrival gives 
notice thereof to him of the Secretaries that 
has the Province of foreign Affairs; and who 
having acquainted the King therewith, receives 


his Orders, to deliver them to the Introductor, 


who is a Half-yearly Officer: and this concerts 
with the Embaſſador the Day and Ceremonies 
of his Reception. Moſt commonly it is per- 
form'd at St. Denis, at Piquepuce, at Rally, at 
the Red-Howſe , or in ſome other Place near 
Paris, or the Palace where the King then re- 


fides. There is to be ſeen between the Caſtle 


of Vincennes and St. Anthony's-Gate 


the fineſt Avenue 3 
=_— of a Triumphal Arch, which is to ſerve 
this Ceremony ; and which will diſcover 
to Strangers, that what the preſent King un- 
dertakes and executes, is beyond Compariſon 
greater than any thing that is perceivable of 
ancient Rome in its Ruins; or is read of the 
Actions of its Heroes in her Hiſtory. Sorhe- 
times the Princes; ſometimes Dukes and Peers, 
and ſometimes Mareſchals of France, are em- 
ploy'd to go and receive | 
with this Diſtinction, that the Princes never 
diſcharge this Function but to Nuncioes, or 
the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads, and that 
but ſeldom neither. In the Year 1634, the 
Count 4 Alaisr, who was a Prince, and the 
Count de Bralon, one of the IntroduQors, 
went to receive M. Bolognetti Biſhop of Aſcols, 
the Pope's Nuncio, at the Village of Vauzes ; 
and conducted him to his Lodgings. The next 
Day the King ſent M. de Sozvre, firſt Gentle- 
man of his a to viſit him, and the 
Queen ſent the firſt Steward of her Houſhold. 
In the Month of November of the ſame Year, 
the aforeſaid Count d"Alais, and Baxtrs Intro- 
ductor, went to meet Fulins Mazarine, Nun- 
cio Extraordinary from the Pope, at Picque- 
„pace. The Nuncio in Ordinary, the Count 
i Alas, the Introductor, the Archbiſhops of 
Toars and of Arles, and the Biſhop of Bologne, 
went into the King's Coach with him. The 
next Day M. de Liaxcowrt, one of the firſt Gen- 
tlemen of the Bed-chamber, complemented him 
from the King, and the Count 4 Ur ral in the 
_ Name. He was not lodg'd. In the 
onth of April 1635, the fame Counts 4 Alass 
and de Brz/on, went to meet Chancellor Ox- 
enſtiern, Legate Plenipotentiary from Swedes in 
, at two Leagues Diſtance from Com- 
A where the Court then was: and con- 
ducted him to x Houſe fitted up with the fineſt 
Furniture the King had, where he was treated 
all the time he ſtay'd there. About a Month 
before that, Monfrexr Grotins, Embaſſador in 
Ordinary from Sweden, being arriv'd, the Mar- 
the King's and Queen's Coaches to receive him 


which is 
to the Town, the 


Embaſſadors ; but | 


England, atriv'd in France: and by reaſon the 
Dog ws to go a Progreſs; in which the'Em- 
daſſadors were not to follow him, he took his 
Audience of the King before he made his En- 
try. The King was at Moxceaxx, and the Em- 
baſſador being at Measx, the Duke 4 Che- 
vrenſe, and Berliſe lntroduRtor, went to receive 
him, and conducted him to Audience. After 
this he would till make his 2 ; Wherefore 
the Mareſchal de St. Luc and Berle, went and 
receiv d him at St. Denis, and conduQed him 
to his Lodging. No other Honoug was done 
the Year following 10 the Earl of Te , 
Embaſſador Extraordinary from Exglavd, whom 
the Mareſchal de Chaſtillos and the Count de 
Buarlon went to receive at St. Dexxis, and con- 
ducted to the Houſe appointed for Embaſſa- 
dors Extraordinary, where he receiv'd the uſu- 
al Preſents, and was viſited by M. de Sewurd 
from the King. The ſame Year the Mareſchal 
de Chaſtillon and 2 went to St. Demis to 
meet Zavaski, ador Extraordinary from 
Poland, and conducted him to the Houſe of 
St. Chaumont, which was fitted up with the 
King's Furniture, where he was treated by the 
Officers of the Court till his firſt Audience. 
This is what is uſually practic'd in reference 
to Embaſſadors : only thoſe of crown'd Heads 
are conducted to Audience by a Prince, In 
the Month of October 1634, the Mareſchal de 
Cbaſtillos and Berliſe, went with the King's and 
— Coaches to St. Denit, to meet A 
ontarini, who ſucceeded Soranzo in the Vene- 
tian Embaſly, and conducted him to his - 
ings behind the Minims. In F 


anxary 16 
ſame Mareſchal and Count de Brslox, —. 5 


the King and 1 Coach, to receive Angel 

Cornaro, Em or from Venice, at the Cha- 
I. The ſame Honours are done to the Em- 

- ors of the United Provinces, as well Or- 
* 


as Extraordinary: with this Difference 
however, that theſe, that is to ſay, the Extra- 
ordinaries, are treated till the Day of their Au- 
dience, and the others not. In the Month of 
Fane 1634, the Mareſchal de Cbaſtillom and the 
Count de Brulow went with the King and 
Queen's Coaches to St. Demis, to meet the 
Steurs Pax and Knwi, Emdaſſadors Extraordi- 
nary from the States, and conducted them to 
the Houſe appointed for the Extraordinaries, 
where they receiv'd the uſual Preſents. Some 
Years after, viz. in the Year 1637, Wilkam de 
Lire of Ofterwic, Embaſſador in Ordinary om 
the ſame States, was receiv'd by the Mareſc 
de la Force at St. Denis: and the ſame Method 
has been obſery'd, not only in reference ro 
crown'd Heads, and thoſe two powerful Re- 
publicks ; but alſo in reference to the Embaſſa- 
dors of the Princes of Savoy, Florence and 
Mauna. In the Year 1 3b in the Month of 
February, the Mareſchal de Force and the Count 
de Brulon, went to meet the Siexr Agueili, Biſhop 
of Caſal, EmbailadorExtraordi from Mas- 
tua, at Pignepmce, and conducted him to bis 


i Nr 
ed at the King's Charge. The 
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dere, and as for the Great Duke of Taſca- | Civility: Alg Ill, che took great delight in 
N ſo well eſtabliſh'd himſelf fince the | Ceremonies, was. the firſt, who on the 28m of _ 
ne Marriages of Herry II, and IV, in- November 1 5825. ſent the Lord Mayor and the 
to that Houle, and its other great Alliances | Shexiffs.to meet the Deputies of -the-Cantont ; 


elſewhere, that he has much to do to yield to 
Savoy : and his Embaſſadors are recein'd by 
Mareſchals of France, as thoſe of the firſt Powers 
come to the Court of Fance, to Complement 
it on the Death of King Leu XIII, the Ma- 
reſchal de Baſſompierre went to receive him at 
Piquepuce, and the Mareſchal de Grammont con- 
ducted him to Audience. © | 
The ſame Honours are done to thoſe of the 
Great Maſter of Malta, of which we have an 
Example in the Bailly de Fourbin, Great-Croſs, 
whom the Mareſchal de Sr. Luc, and the Sieur de 
Berliſe, went to receive on the 30th of Jauua. 
1639, at Piguepuce, with the King's and 
ecn's Coaches, and with a Cortege of above 
threeſcore other Coaches with fix Horſes ; 
tho' he was at the ſame time the King's Sub- 
je& and Officer, viz. Lieutenant General of 
is Galleys. There is ſome diſtinction ſhewn 
in reference to the Miniſters of the Republick 
of Genoa. In the Month of November, 1637, 
the Siewy Sauli, their Embaſſador Extraordi- 
nary was receiv'd at Piqguepace, not by a Ma- 
reſchal of France, or any other Officer of the 
Crown, but by M. de Noailles, who in his re- 
turn from his Embaſſy at Rome, had receiv'd 
great Civilitics at Genoa. The King alſo ſent 
to viſit him the next day; not by one of the 
firſt Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber, but by 
the Marquiſs de Fourilles, Great Harbinger ; he 
was neither lodg'd nor defray'd. The E - 
baſſadors, whom all the Cantons ſend into 
France on the occaſion of renewing their Al- 
liance, are receiy'd at their entrance into the 
Kingdom; Honours and Civilities are done 
them in all the Towns through which they 
_ paſs, and at their arrival in Paris, they receive 
more than are ſhewn to the Embaſſadors of 
crown'd Heads. But when any of the parti- 
cular Cantons ſend thither, no more Honour is 
done them, than what is done to the Miniſters 
of the Second Order. No amen Fig 1 is 
made them, and they are accompany'd to their 
E E by the Introductor and M. de 
Villeguiers. In the Month of March 1634, 
Reding and Zurloben, Embaſladors from the Ca- 
tholick Swiſs Cantons, arriv'd in France; but no 
other Honours were done them, except that of 
ſending the King's Coaches for them, to con- 
duct them to their Audience. 
December of the ſame Vear, the Embaſſadors of 
the three Proteſtant Cantons, Zurich, Bern and 
Schafhouſe, were treated after the ſame manner. 
I take notice elſewhere, that in thoſe Times 
the ſame Honours were done to Envoys. 
Notwithſtanding the Honours that are done 
to the Embaſſadors of the Carton, yet there is 
a Diſtinction made between them, and thoſe of 
crown'd Heads, and other Sovereigns. They 
are receiv'd neither by an Introductor, nor by 
a Prince, nor a Mareſchal of Fance. The Ma- 
reſchal d ſumont goes to meet them, not as an 
Officer of the Crown, but as Governor of the 
City of Parit: and the Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriffs receive them at fifty Paces from the 
Gate; to give them to underſtand that it is the 
Town, and not the King, that does them this 


In the Month of 


and who caus d them to be conducted directly 
to the Town-Houſez where they receiy'd eve- 
ry Day Preſents of Pyes, Hipocras and of 
orches, In thoſe Days they had no other 
Quality given them than that of Deputies: and 
to ſpeak the truth, they are treated at this time 
as ſuch. To make thj „I ſhall here give 
an Extract of hyped in the Embaſſy they 
ſent into France ili the Year 1663. On the 24 
and 3d of November they arriv'd at Charemtom, 
where Lodgings were prepar'd for them. On 
the 4*Þ the Mareſchal 4 Azmont and Berliſe, In- 
troductor of the Embaſſadors, viſited them from 
the King. On the th the Chancellor ſent to 
Complement them, and the Judge of the Houſ- 
hold went and ſettled the Rates of Proviſions, 
becauſe the Inhabitants over-ſold them. The 
7* the Embaſſadors ſignify'd, that they expected 
to cover themſelves before the King; to be 
treated with the Title of Excellency, and that 
the Place of Honour ſhould be yielded to them 
in the Viſits they ſhould make to the Princes 
and Miniſters ; but nothing of all this was grant- 
ed them. On the g*h the King gave them a 
Dinner at Vincennes, where la Barde, who 
had made the Treaty, and Servien, Counſellor 
of State, kept them Company; mounted their 
Horſes With them after Dinner, and conducted 
them as far as the Entrance into the Suburbs of 
St. Anthony, where they met the Mareſchal 4 Au- 
mont, an M. Voi/in the Lord Mayor; who took 
the firſt Embaſſador between them; as M. A Hu- 
mieres and the firſt Sheriff took the Second, 
and ſo on; a Nobleman and an Officer of the 
Town-Houſe took the others. They were 
conducted in this manner to St. Martin's-Street, 
where Lodgings were provided for them. On 
the 10th the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs ſent 
to Complement them, and made them the Pre- 
ſent of Wine, Hipocras, Pyes and Hams. On 
the ſame Day the Chancellor ſent to invite 
them to Dinner for the next Day: and not- 
withſtanding the Embaſſadors had not as yet 
ſeen the King, that did-not hinder them from 
ſending four Deputies of their Body, to Com- 
lement the Chancellor; but as he happen'd to 
ill of an Eryſipelas in his Leg, they did not 
ſee him. On the 11th the Chancellor ſent Gi- 
vault, with thirty Coaches, to bring them to a 
his Houſe, where Mrs. de Coaſlin and de Roche- 


fort receiv'd them at the top of the St with- 
in the Houſe; ſhook them all by the Hand, 
and took them into a Room till Dinner was 


ſery'd up. At the upper End of the Table was 
an arm'd Chair for the Chancellor. The firſt 
Embaſſador plac'd himſelf on the Right-hand, 
and the others in their Ranks below him; the 
Chancellor's Covert was taken away, and the 
Marquiſſes de Coaſlin and de Rochefort took his 
Place. Thoſe of the Embaſſador's Retinue 
were diſpos'd of in two other large Rooms, at 
two Tables with fifty Coverts each, which 
were ſerv'd at the ſame time. Each Embaſſa- 
dor had behind him a Servant of the Town- 
Houſe to attend him. The Marquis de Coaſlin 
_ all the Healths, v2. the King's, the Queen 

other”s, the 8 the Dauphin i, Monſicur a, 
that of M. le Prince, and M. le * 
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took the place of Honour in their own Houſes 
| of the Embaſfadors; after which, they ſet out 


one after the other. They were not viſited 


the | by any one of the Miniſters. 
Nr 2 It is much after the manner I have above 
Drums beating. Dinner being over, the Em- that theſe Civilities have been regula- 
baſſadors were led again into the Room where | ted in France, where formerly they were as 
they had reſted themſelves. at their Arrival; exceffive as any where elſe. Hiſtory obſerves; - 
here it was that the Count de Harcoxrt came to that in the Vear 1407, Lada King of Pe- 
them, and conducted them to the King's Au- Hungary and , Tent into France 4 


dience. He ſaluted them all after the manner 
of their Countrey, but in going out, he took 
the Hand of them. The E:lballadors were all 
uncover'd while they ſpoke ro the King, who 
himſelf was cover'd. They were afterwards 
conducted to the two Queens, and to Momſieur, 
who was likewiſe cover'd, tho' the Embaſla- 
dors remain'd bare headed. M. le Prince, and 
the Duke of Exguien were over'd, and 
conducted them to their door, both 
taking the Hand of them. On the 12*), the 
Count de Soiſſons ſent five and twenty Coaches 
to them, and gave them a Dinner, as bein 
Colonel General of the Swiſſe, tak ing the Han 
of them, as did alſo M. de Tharexne, who 
likewiſe gave them a Dinner on the 13*h. The 
14 they came about nine of the clock in the 
orning, in hir'd Coaches, to the Chancel- 
lor's Houſe, to enter into Conference with 
the King's Commiſſioners; In the Gall 
there was a large Table, at the upper — 
whereof, was a Chair for the King; on the 
right hand were Chairs for the Commiſſioners, 
and on the left were nine and thirty for the 
Embaſſadors. About half an hour after nine, 


Mr. de Villeroy having taken the firſt Place in | 


the Chancellor's abſence, Mrs. de Brienne, le 
Tellier, Lionne, Colbert, and la Barde ſeated 
themſelves after him. got up, and un- 
cover'd themſelves, without ſtirring out of 
their places, when they ſaw the Embailadors 
enter, who plac'd themſelves on the other ſide 
of the Table. But becauſe they that were at 
the lower we, cond not well hear what was 
ſaid in the Conference, they remov'd their 
Chairs within a narrower Circle; ſo that that 
of the laſt Embaſſador touch'd almoſt that of 
M. de la Barde. This Conference, which was 
not long, being ended, the E ors With- 
drew in the ſame manner as they had enter'd 
the Commiſſioners ſtanding up as befor and 
uncover'd. That day the Mareſchal de Gram- 
mont gave them a Dinner, and the day follow- 
they had another Conference at the Chan- 
8 19% wor 1 laſh 1 
every was at f 
the 18h the Treaty Was ſworn A the 19 
the King ſent a Chain, and a Gold Medal to 
each Embaſſador, and twelve hundred Livres 
to defray their Journey. The ſame day the 
Lord Mayor gave them a Dinner in the Town 
Houſe, and on the 20th they Din'd once more 
at the King's expence at /mcennes. The fol- 
lowing Days they were entertain'd again. On 
24th they made a Viſit to the Ghancellor, 
who receiv'd them in his : they ſpoke 
— him uncover'd, * being ſo likewiſe, At 
r going away, accompany d them no 
farther than to the inſide 1 of his 
Anti-chamber , always taking the Hand of 


They employ'd ſome few days more 
Commiſſioners, 


them. 
in viliting the King's 0 „ who all 


Vendoſme, de la 
and ſeveral other 


had ſaluted 


land, 
ſolemn Embaſly, compos'd of ſeveral Noble- 
men of his three — . to defire Magda- 
ler the er of Charles. VII. in Marriage: 
The Court being then at Tours, the King ſent 
to meet the Em rs at a Leagues di 
from the Town, by the Duke of Orleans, 
Meffiexrs d Engouleſme, du Maine, de Foix, de 
br be Chancellor of France, 
| Noblemen: The Marriage 
came to nothing, becauſe on the ſame day that 


the Contract was to be ſign'd, news was 
brought of the Death of Laa. This oblig'd 
the ors to depart from 


| Co ; 
take the Road to Germany; yet —.— 
Entries were made them in all the Towns 
they paſs'd through, and 


icularly at Paris. 
en- a. by the 


were recerv'd 


Count d Eu, Prince of the Blood; by the Arch- 

Biſhop of Narbonne; by the Biſhop 

2 Noyon, 
. Brieu; rmagnac, 

Mayor of Paris; the firſt Preſident of the Parlia- 

ment, attended 


Offers: be N be Eleni or Aﬀe 
ſors of t e;. opt #s or Aſſeſ- 
2 the Sr of the City. 2 


s of Langres, 


d of 


Rhodes, Meaux, Beſier; ay 
the Lord 


by the Count d' A 


ſeveral Connſellors and other 
by the Chamber of Accounts, by the Fu- 


The Rector 
in 4 Body went to meet 

Dominicans, 
- Theſe troubleſome Entries are no longer in 
uſe; and if in that which was made for the 
Embaſladors of Poland, in the Year 1645, 
there was any thing extraordinary, it was more 
owing to the Honour they did themſelves, 
than to the Court; which did them no other, 
beſides that of ſending the Duke 4 Elbenf, a; 
Prince of the Houſe of Lerrais to receive 
them. I am ſo much indebted to the m f 
of the late Queen of Poland, — Lariſa 
Gonzagxe, and the particularities of this Entry 
are ſo fine, and ſo odd, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſay a word or two of the Honour 
this Princeſs receiv'd on this occaſion. 

Sunday 29% of Odtober being fix'd for this 
Ceremony, Berliſe, one of the IntroduRors, 
went by eleven of the Clock in the Morning 
with 2 * rey Coaches to the 
Hitel 4 b e that Duke, and the 
Prince of Harcoxrt his Son, had Orders to go 
and receive the Peli Embaſſadors who had 
din'd at Rally, a Houſe belonging ta the Se 
de Ramboailles, about. Cannon ſhot from St. 
Anthony's Gate, There aroſe ſome diſpute be- 
tween the Duke 4 Elbenf and the Embaſſadors, 
becauſe the Duke pretended to meet them on 
the Road, whereas the Embaſſadors would not 
ſet out, nor get on Horſeback, till the Duke 


The Duke 


* 
2 
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ters. the Town 2t St. bbs) Gare: Girinde, | bie Band; where 'Hotſes were fink! 


Aſſiſtant to the Introductors; havi 


himſelf at the head thetebf, and made them 
march in this Order. The Captain of the 
Hieydules, of Guards of the Palatin of Paſnauin, 

e of the Embaſſadors, preſented himſelf firſt. 
He was on Hotfeback, dreſs'd in a Dolomum or 
cloſe body'd Coat of yellow Satin, and over 
that he had à long Cloak lin'd with Sables, a 


Cap upon his Head bf Cloth of Gold, with 4 


Silvet Ground, furr'd after the ſame manner, 
and adorn'd with white Crane F eathers, which 
wete fiſten'd to the Cap with à Buckle fer 
Yin: precious Stones; holding in his Hand 4 

uſdigin, or Poſicany which is a Mace or Club 
made of Indian Wood, the end whereof had 
fix Angles, and was garniſh'd with Silver gilt; 
he had by his Side a Scimitar, the Scabbard 
whereof was of Silver; ſet off with Turkiſh 
Stones; his Saddle arid Houſing was finely 
embtoidet'd with Gold and Silver Flowers ; 
the Stirrops were of Siver, and very large; af- 
ter the Poliſh manner; the Bridle, Poitral and 


Cruppet were made of Silver Links, very cu- - 


riouſly wrought, and at the Horſes Saddle, 
hung a long Sword in a Silver Scabbard, co- 
ver'd with Turkiſh Stones. His Company, 
uo conſiſted of thirty Men, were on foot: 
hey were dreſs'd in Caſſocks of red Cloth 
with flaſh'd Sleeves, and over that, they had 
Cloaks of the ſame Colour ; and the ſame 
Cloth tuck'd up ovet the ſhoulder, and faſten'd 
with eight Silver Buckles on each ſide; their 
Caps were of the ſame Cloth, furr'd, adorn'd 
with 4 Silver Plate inſtead of Feathers; they 
carry'd a Carbine on their right Shoulders, and 
erer x= on their left; their Heads were 
av'd all over, with the reſerve of a little Luft 
an the top, and two large Whiskers ; before 
them march'd four Men cloath'd in the ſame 
Livery, carrying each a Colours, half red and 
half yellow; and they were follow'd by fix Fi- 
fers in the ſame. Livety. Afterwards march'd 
x = Captain of the Heydnkes of the Biſhbp of 
Watmia, the other Emmbaiſador, dteſs'd in 4 
Caſſock of Crimſon Sattin; and 4 Velvet 
Cloak of the ſame Colout, lin'd with Sables. 
His Cap, his Horſe, and the reſt of his Equi- 
page was like that of the other Captain. 
e Heydnkes of his Company were cloath'd 
and arin'd as the others, with this excep- 
tion, that their Cloaths' were green, and in- 
ſtedd of eight Silver Buckles, they had" fix- 
teen on ſide. They were in all but fire 
twenty, and they had only five Fifers in 
e ſame Livery. Dei Camo follow d Him with 
the Gentlemen of his Band: and after them the 
Gentlemen of the Horſe, arid Captain of the 


Palutid Embaſſadors Cathineers in 4 Veſt of 


Garnation Satin, and a Cloak of green Vel- 
vet; his Cap was of the farne, garniſt'd with 
white Heron tv and inter ſpetsd with pre- 
cious Stones. was mounted on à Horſt 
whoſe furniture was very magnificent, and 
had a rich Scimitar by his Side, and another 


_—_— tis Saddle. His Troop confiſted 
of ſix and twenty Men, 616Kth'8 in Red; thei 
Saddles aud Hvuſitigs Were of Red Cloth, 
having with' theit Carbints both = Sword and 


mam of the Hot 


:dtawn up 
the whole Troop that was o Horfeback, put 


Palatis's Gentleman of the Ho 
Turkiſh Horſe led before him; 


| Was moun 


4 Stimitar. Ihen follbw'd r Far Geittle- | 
ſe, wuün the Gemeinen ef 


With Knots of Ribbon; - Tirzunt 


_ T 
eee e 
tleinan of the Bed- Chamber to the Lad ER. 


balſador, follow'd Rim, having a Vat of Vis- 


let colour'd Sättin, and 6ver that 4 Cloak 
without a Cape; of Tabby bf the firhe et 
Uin'd with Sabies. He held i tis Hat 3 
Steel Hammer, the handle whereof Wis S- 
ver guilt; his Sword and Skimitat Wete be. 
deck'd with Turkiſh Stones; the Jaddie aud 
Houſitig were embroidet'd with Silyer a 
the Bridle, Poitral aþd Cthpper were 5 08 

of Silver Chains: Tie was followed by four 
and twenty Genlemen of the Embaſſadot's Bed- 
chambet, who had all of theth 4 Doldpiay of 
yellow Sittiti; and a Cloak of red Velvet 
lin'd with a yellow Sattin ttimm'd With But- 
tons of Gold Wire; they were all. ve 

well mounted, and artn'd; and thtlr Hor- 
ſes Furniture was very tich: They Hat 17 0 
them à long Bow, and a Quiver finely adbrii" 

and full of Artows. , AFnolfi and his Bat 

who follow'd them, preceded the firſt Gentle: 
man of the Biſhop of tYarmia's Chamber 
cloath'd in a Veſt of white Sartih, ind 4 Cloak 
of red Velvet, Iin'd with Citth of Sitve 


| holding in his hand a Gold Mace; he w. 


perfectly well mounted. He Was follow'd b 
ſixteen Gentlemen cloath't with MW of 
teyiſh Sattin; and Cloaks and Caps of gre 
elvet, with white Crate Feathers ; theit rms, 
deekitig, and mopnture were like the others, 


| After theſe came Merida with his Band, and aftet 
| 2 ſix Trumpeters; three of the Palatis' 
; havin 


wing Veſts of a yellow Sattin, and Cloaks 

and Caps of red Cloth, and the other three ha 

Veſts of white Sattin, and Cloaks and Caps o 

4 green Cloth; the Banners of the Trampets 

wete charg'd with the Arms of their Mallet, 

in Gold aud Silver ee Bilinsky the 
© 


had a whit 
bef he was cigar 
with a Veſt of crimſon Sattib, and 4 Ce 
of an iron grey Velvet, Un'd with Sables; be 

ber equip'd like the others; 
Saddle of the Turkiſh Horſe was. cover'd. al 
ovet with Plates of Gold, thick ſet With Ru- 
bles, Tutkiſh Stones, and Pol his Hou- 
fing was embroider'd with Gold, 


his Bridle, 
| Poitral aud Crupper wete made of Gold Chains 
| &ver's with Plites of the flint M 
curiouſſy wrought, that they were as pliab 
| arid fexible as Ka- 


etal, o 
h f they ha beer mage of Les- 
ther: His Shoes were of Silver, - and on his 
5d he, had 4 great Luft of Herbh Feuer 
id on tlie Fot 4 Fou Rubic$ and the 
reciouy Stones; and from his Saddle there 
ing a Sword; whoſe Scabbard 5 of Silye 
ilt, - ſo thick fet with Turkim Stones, atic 


Rubies; that the vacant patt did not equal tha 
| which Was fil'd op, 9 4 


as alſo the guard. 
25 
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of. the ſaid Piiticeſd. Then came 
Ne en +-Polſþ Colonel, and Captain uf 


the Pas Gentlemen of Honour, mounted | 


on 4 white Turk, painted after the Turkiſh 
manner; his Saddle aud Houſing o 
Gold and Silver Enibroideryi cover'd 
ſmall Creſcents of Silver gilt. He wus 
cloath's with Cloth of Silver, and had —— 
his back a white Wing, ſo large; that it reach'd 
above his head, on which he wore a Ca -o 
cloth of Sitver, lin'd with Sable; adorti'd 
a very fine plume of Crane Fehthers, ſet 85 
with ſeveral — Stones; he had on ea 
fide of him a Foct- min clodtb'd after the 
—— _— with Gold _—_— and 
Ates in their hands. _— 
— Noblemen, whom the King e 
een, the Duke of Orleans, the Prince of 
Coudd; ind the Duke of Emguien had ſent to 
meet the Embaſſadors; the reſt placing 3 
ſelves near the moſt remarkable amo 
Embaſſador's Retiriue ; viz. the Count Oats 
„the Palatin's Kinſinan ; Alec ander — Y 
the Biſhop's * „ N and Srani/tas 
8 0 dres'd in — 5 
and "Veſt 1 97 Gold Brocade flowe 
with dich Badens enrich'd with ptecious Stones 
their Caps were adorn'd with Feathers they | 
were mounted on Turkiſh Horſes, whole ful 
niture was ſet off with plates bf Gold bedetk'd | 
with Diamonds, having about theit —.— the 
rounds of Gold Chain: Adriis Slap the 
Biſhop's Nephew ; Enars# Pele, Hate 
Ciſchwike ; Sraniftas mana, Cyariberlaitt tb'the 
Palatin of Peſeluia and Mareſchal of the Em- 
baſſy, mounted Few eloath'd as thoſe laſt nien- 
tion'd : Jobn Trag gnicly häbited in 4 Veſt 
of Gold . lin'd with Sable; the ( 
the ſame, with a gteat Tuft of Heron Feathers; 
and a Sword hang iug (like the reſt) at the fide 
of the Saddle, addi eli Gold and 1 
Stones. This Horſe did not cauſe Io nen 
admiration by his rich furniture, a ag by Ris do- 
e he on was upon hit; m — 1 
his kriees, and 8 kl 


the v und; as he d u 0 Ro 
er Crs + the pert 55 . 
ſee the Cavalcade. After würds Wd feve- 


tal other great Noblem ugſt Whom 
8 tl 8 97 — the 
; — 


wg of 
as the oth, havin Sa 
7 heir Vets of 1 8 


8288 
Mp _ Sables; L. ntes and othet 
* 5 cd The Secretaty of the Em 
rj 


A 
0k 


ad, J. 5 nes folks 
- his rk 
5 wes . Black of Pola Aud He was « 
Qed by the Mt arquifs de Mioſehs Late 
HY in g's Bow TP Arms © chen came Cit 
; eb fot of Pai ee Gol, 
un' d with Lynxes Furs. h $ 'Cap of the Lahe, 


mounted on ** Turkim Horſt thaguificent! 
Jupp: After him mn, 85 Wie 0. Pt 
Pres Riteivil, 1 amofly ; thi 


was 8 Ws jor deceas d 
rich 


de, Tho tad the YEAR GFA © 


dre In » violet Tub, kh 5 Big 
band whereof was of Go 

Diamonds. The LA A NE a 455 
Cot, and a Caſſock of Gold Brocade; 15 0 
with a great many precious Stones, as rk 


| His Scimitarzhis Sword was cover'd all over w 


Tatkiſh Stones, as wy likewiſe his Stirrops ; 
his Sady! 5 and Houfiti were of Cloth of Gold, 
and his ſes hoes of Gold; the one 
whereof Nas copitriy'd to come off in 
Street. They Kid thorebver feverll Cöäckhez, 
two of Which were very Hue: may 
fild wich Perſotis belonging to t - 
dor's Retinue; vis. their AF Fang k 
Phyficiats; ſome Jeſuites and other cen - 
flicks 3 well German 4s Poles. Amon 
he Horſes there were forty Turks, three 
* whereof were 1840 with Silber beſid 
that of the Embaffador. It was after this thy 


ner that they paſs'd through the greu & p 
of Paris, from S Alt Gate, to 
Street or t: Honnore, where they NA 


at —— Houſe. As ſoon as oy, 
thither, 8 4 — to com lement % 5] 
Liboteotie, f eman of his Bed*ch 
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ing from the Tower, and ſeveral vther Places 
o 


the would give them Audience after ſhe had 
din'd. They were conducted to it bythe ſame 
Lords, who had receiv'd them at Graveſend. 
The Queen expected them in a large Timber- 
Hall which ſhe had built on purpoſe for this 
Ceremony, and ww hung with very rich Ta- 
peſtries embroider'd with Gold and Silk, and 
rais'd with Brocade of Gold and Silver. The 
Roof of this Building was ſupported with ſe- 
veral Pillars, painted and embelliſh'd with ſo 


many Devices and Emblems, that nothing could 


be prettier or more ſublime. The Queen her- 
{elf was on ppg dreſs'd, and gloriouſly 
ſet out with Jewels and precious Stones, a- 
mongſt which there was in her Coiffure a Ru- 
by, and an Emerald as large as the Palm of 
one's Hand. At the other end of the Hall, 
Woite to the Door, there was a kind of 
Theatre where the Queen was ſeated under a 
Canopy embroider'd with large Pearls. The 
Prince being come within ten or twelve Paces 
of her Majeſty, ſhe got up, and advancing as 
far as the firſt Step of the Theatre, ſhe caus'd 
him to ſalute her; the other Noblemen kiſs'd 
her Hand. After which, the firſt Comple- 
ments were ſoon converted into Converſa- 
tion, which ended with the Day-light. The 
ſame Lords who had conduQted them to Au- 
dience recondudted them to their Lodgings. 
The next Day the Queen gave a Dinner to the 
Embaſſadors in the lame Hall, and would have 
oblig'd the Prince Daxfin to fit under the Ca- 
nopy with her, but he excus'd himſelf, and ſat 
at ſome Diſtance from her, having near him 
the Mareſchal de Cofſe and M. de Lanſac; the 
Duke of Bovillon, la Motte-fenclon, and Pinart 
were on the other ſide; and Caroxges with Mau- 
viſfiere, Embaſſador in Ordinary from Fraxce, 
were at the end of the Table. There were be- 
ſides, other Tables for the Lords and the La- 
dies of both Nations. Dinner being over there 
was a Ball, wherein the Queen danc'd with 
the Prince. Aſter this Diverſion, which laſted 
about two Hours, the Queen had the Embaſſa- 
dors into her Chamber, and from thence into 
a Gallery, where ſhe had caus'd to be diſplay'd 
whatever ſhe had that was rich, exquiſite and 
3 and near theſe Rarities there was a 
arge Table ſerv'd with a very ſumptuous Col- 
lation. At Night they were again treated in 
their own Lodgings at the Queen's Expences. 
The Day following ſhe invited them to take 
the Air upon the River, where ſhe took the 
Prince with Mrs. de Bovillos® and Marchimont 
into her own os. The next Day the Earl 
of Leiceſter treated the Embaſladors after the 
Engliſh manner, that is to ſay, wy 1 
there being ſo great a Profuſion of all ſorts of 
Viands and Sweetmeats, that all the French 
3 vor * 18 and _ 
ey had never ſeen 10 much at any one fingle 
Entertainment. e 


the other; and r 


11 is the Lord High Chamberlain that: gives 
in England the Orders. for Entries, 
and for the Audiences of Embaſſadors; nomi- 


nating to the Maſter of the Ceremonies (who 
in that Kingdom diſcharges the Function of 
IntroduQor of the Embaſſadors) the Lords who 
are to accompany them, either at the one or 
egulating the Number of Bar- 
ges defign'd to tranſport them from Graveſend 
or Greenwich, and that of the Coaches that are 
to bring them from the Tower to their Lodg- 
ings. This Office is generally perform'd- 
Earls, in reference to the Embaſſadors of 
crown'd Heads and Republicks, and by Barons 
in reference to thoſe of other Princes. It was 
therefore taken notice of asa Fault committed 
by the Chamberlain, when he caus'd the 
Abbot Della Scaglia (who was Embaſſador from 
Savoy) to be accompany'd by the Earl of Car- 
liſle; as ſome time before he had caus'd the 
Marquiſs Pompeo Strox zi, Embaſſador from the 
Duke of Mantua, to be conducted to Audi- 
ence by the Earl of Cleveland. The Duke of 
22 Brother · in- aw to the King of Exg- 
there was room to do ſomething more 
than ordinary for his Embaſſador; but there 
was nothing could oblige the great Chamber- 
lain to do any thing extaordinary to the Embaſſa- 
dor of Mantua; notwithſtanding that in France 
he is alſo receiv'd by an Officer of the Crown. 
In the Year 1660, the Eſtates of the United 
Provinces ſent into Exgland Lewis of Naſſaw 
Lord of Beverweert, Simon. Van Hoorn, Michael 
Van Gogh, and M. de Ripperda de Farmſum, to 
complement the King upon his Reſtoration ; as 
alſo to conclude a ſtricter Union between this 
Crown and the Republick , according to the 
Hopes the King had giv'n the Eſtates before his 
Imbarkation in Holland. They arriv'd in Exg- 
land in the beginning of November; and after 
they had been ſome Days at London incogn! 
they went to Greenwich, where the Lord K. 
chard (whoſe eldeſt Brother was Son- in- law to 
the Sr. de Beverweert) accompany'd by five or 
ſix Gentlemen of the King 1 Rede , 
came. on the part of his Majeſty to do them 
Civilities, and brought Barges along with them 
to conduct them to, London. They found at 
the Tower the Lord Craven, having with him 
about twenty Coaches with fix Horſes to 
who conducted them to the Sieur Abraham iii 
liams, Maſter of the Ceremonies; where they 
were defrayed, and in all reſpects treated, as 
well at their Audience as on other Occafions, 
with the ſame Honours that are done to the 
Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads. The King 
had * freſh in his Memory the Affection 
which had been ſhewn him in Holland, when 
he paſs'd through it in order to his Imbarkation 
near the Hagze, where the States of Holland 
had been at the Expence of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand Crowns. The Dach Author, 
who has written the Hiſtory of his Time in a 
Jargon rather than in'an intelligible e, 
ſays, T hat this was the firſt time that the States 
Embaſſadors had been complemented by a Lord 
before their Arrival at London: So that it might 
be look'd upon to be from that time that t 
have been treated upon the level with thoſe of 
crown'd Heads. However he ought to haye 
remember'd what he had himſelf ſaid, That in 


| the Year 1644, Boreel and Renſwonde, Embaſ- 
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ies of the Lower Houſe. He ouphy then to 
5 added,; hat That was the fir time the 
Court did thàn this Honour,” which indeed is 
true. Queen Llixabeth contented herſelf with 
ſuccouring t ' 
who did 2 love them, ted their Mini- 
ſters on all Occaſions inſtead of doing them 
ISE S OHSU CH. 08 
In thoſe times the Embaſſadors of crawn'd 
Heads were receiv d at their landing, were de- 
fray'd on their Journey, and ſupply'd with all 
neceſſary Carriages for themſelves, for their 
Retinue, and for their Baggage, till they came 
to Loudon. The King ſometimes would make 
them eat at his own Table; and in Aſſemblies; 
and other Diverſions of the Court, he Would 
have them under the ſame Canopy with him- 
ſelf. But King Charles I. finding his Embaſſa- 
dors did not receive the ſame Civilities in other 
Courts, and e was very 
reſerv'd therein, lopt off all theſe ſuperfluous 
Civilities, and made an Order, That for the 
future Embaſſadors ſhould be receiv'd only at 
Graveſend, and conducted from thence in the 
King's Barges to the Tower, where the Coaches 
belonging to the Court ſnould take them, to 
conduct them to their own Houſes, or to the 
Lodgings provided for Extraordinary Embaſſa- 
dors. This is now the Behaviour of almoſt 
all the other Courts; tho* ſometimes there, as 
well as in that of London it ſelf,” theſe Regula- 
tions are diſpens'd with. When in the Year 
1665. the Duke de Verniteil and M. Comrtin were 
ſent into Exgland, there to labour in Conjun- 
Qion with the Count de Cowinges, Embaſlador 
in Ordi from France, for an Accommoda- 
tion with hs United Provinces, they were not 
received at Graveſend according to the Regula- 
tion; but Cotterel, Maſter of the Ceremonies, 
went and receiv'd them at Dover. It is very 
probable that the King had a mind to do Ho- 
nour to the Duke, who was a legitimated na- 
tural Brother of the Queen of Ezgland; or elſe 
that he thought it proper to ſhew ſome parti- 
cular Reſpe& to France, whoſe Friendſhip was 
at 22 time _— to him. * 1 | 
It was at leaſt as neceſlary to mperor 
Ferdinand ll, at the beginning of the Bohemian 
War. The Conſtable de Laine, who at that 
time govern'd the King and Kingdom of Fraxce 
and who did not truly know the real Intereſt 
thereof, caus'd the Duke 4 Exgonleme, the 
Count de Bethune, and M. de Chaſte 4 
who was call'd the Abbot de Preaxx to 
ſent into Germany, to try if it were poſſible to 
diſpoſe them to a Peace. Theſe Gentlemen 
being arriv'd in Auſtria, at the Diſtance of a 
Day's Journey from Vienna, met the Captain 
of the Emperor's Guards accompany'd by one 
of the firſt Noblemen of the Countrey, and by 
* Number of Officers, to make em the 
Complements. At their getting out of the 
Barge, about half a e from the Town, 
they were receiv'd by the Marſhal of the Em- 
peror's Court, attended by three hundred Gen- 
tlemen, and by above fourſcore Coaches with 
- fix Horſes, who conducted them to the Lodg- 
ings that had been fitted up for them. As ſoon 
as they alighted out of the Coach the Count de 
Meggas, great Chamberlain, came and paid 


ſadors from the ſaid Eſtates, were complement- . 


| 


powerfully; and King June, 
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pl 
and thoſt of Florence, 4 % vi 
—— ſoon ag they came thither. Ir: is 


the Gr lain, to this Day, who gives 
Se the Reception of Ber- 
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Ide Court of" Rome is not Ter) prodigal of 
its Honours and Civititieg;,of which the Ma- 
ſter of the Ceremonies keeps à very exact Re- 
giſter, No Entry is — to Embaſſadors 
of Obedience, fot which Reaſon M. de Foix 
Archbitop of Thonlanſe, and Embaſſador from 
France to Nome, I King his Ma- 
ſter, takes notice that the Count 4 ll, 


Embaſſador in Ordi from -=—4 having 
made it his Requeſt 7 2 II, That — 
. 


Vineyard of Judt III. might be fitted up, in 


order to his being lodg\there; and receiv'd at 


his Publick Entry: The Pope ſignify'd to him, 


That he had nothing to da bat to go directiy 
to his Lodgings. Neverth he caus'd ſome 
Civilities to be paid him, becauſe Spain made 


it ſelf to be very much conſider d in thoſe 
Days: The Popes have always had a Confide- 
ration for thoſe Potentates that know them- 
— and inſiſt upon having what is their 


ue. | N 
The E Maximilian I, in theſe impor- 
— — and part 
ng Spirit of | wen; an . 
cularly in thoſe of Hzaly, whither he ſent him 


in the Year 151m, in order to mediate ſome 


Accommodation between Julia: II. and Lewis 
XII. King of Fance. The Miniſters of theſe 
Princes were to meet at Mantza; but Fulixs, 
inſtead of ſending thither any on his —— ob- 
lig'd Maztbew nen, Who was Biſhop of 

wrc, to come to Kome with Don Pedro L- 
rea, Embaſſador from Ferdinand King of Aa- 
gon, and to leave at Parma Stephen Poncher Bi- 
ſhop of Paris, who was there on the of 
Lewis. The Pope, to gain the good Will of 


AMazthew, who govern'd the Emperor his Ma- 
| ſter, reſolv'd to load him with Honours; by 


going himſelf ro Ravenna, and from thence to 
ologna, as being a proper Place to entertain 
him well. M. 
Embaſſador that of Lieutenant General to the 
Emperor; and, as ſuch, he had an Equi 

ſuitable to the Magnificence of the Entry 

Pope made him. The whole Court went to 
meet him, and accompany' d him to the Con- 


_ where the Pope, attended by all the 


Cardinals, waited for him; and it was not till 
after this Publick Audience that he ſaw the 
Pope in his Chamber. When the ſame Biſhop 
of Cure went to Rome, in the Year 1512, the 
ſame Pope (whoſe inſufferable Pride gave ſo 
much Uneafineſs to the King of France) ma- 
king an Effort with his own natural Diſpoũti- 
on, caus'd an Entry to be made him through 
all the Eccleſiaſtical State, and that with ſuch 
unuſal Honours, as had never been done to 
the E rs Miniſters fince Charlemagne 
Otto the Great. He ſent nine Prelates to 
_ pro iongrn to ——p— 
with all things neceſlary. would 
oblig*d all \bo Cardinal to — meet him in 4 


Body, | as far as the Gate of the Cuy, but they 
Pre- 


refuy'd to do it, as ce; A | 
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and that would injure their Dignity: 
Theo Cardinals of Ages and of Strygowert 

forg'd to go and deceive him t 2 
— Diſtance from the LIES pla- 
ging him between them, a8 Lientenant 
General to the Emperor, conducted him 
to the Church of St. Mary del Popala, that he 
might from thence repair with his Retinue to 


eedent 


I ſpoke in the thirteenth Chapter of the Jour- 


ney. the Duke de Nevers took to Rome, before 
the Abſolution of Henry IV, and of the man- 
ner how he was receiv'd.by Pope Clement VIII. 
In the Year 1608. the ſame King ſent him again 
to Rowe, to yield Obedience to Paul V, Cle- 


| E 1 Succellor. | Leo XL haviog liv'd yery 


w Days after his Exaltation. The Duke be- 
ing arriv'd at Civita Vecchia was ſaluted oz 
board the Galley by two Prelates in the | Pope's 


Name. The next Day M. de Brenes, Embaſſa- 


dor in NN from France, met him at Brac- 


can, With a 
lity af bath Nations. Six Miles from Rome he 


plendid Oo y of the Nobi · 


met the Dukes of Sr a, Conti, Sto. Gemini, the 
Prince Nerretti, and even the Lord Vier the 
Pope's Nephew, who had fix Coaches with fix 
Horſes each. The Cardinals Galle, Bevilacqua, 
Delfin and Serafin went to meet him as far as 
Pontemole, and brought him along with them 
to Rome, where he arriv'd incagnito. That 
Night he kiſs'd the Pope's Feet. The Day 
following he vifited the four Cardinals who 
had been to meet him, and employ'd the reſt 
of the Day in receiving the Viſits of the ather Car- 
Aiualt, and even thoſe of the 's Brothers. On 
722 8 of 3 = 1 — 4 
| a eſe, t ope's Brother, 

went gecein d him at the Vineyard of Leo 
Sarza; and in the Cavalcade he march d im- 
mediately before the Embaſſador. The two Pa- 
triarchs of Fers and of Alexandria, took 
him between them, and two Archbiſhops did 
the ſame Honour to the Embaſſador in Or- 
dinary. His Retinue conſiſted of an hun- 
dred and twenty Gentlemen, beſides others 
and was one of the moſt magnificent that bad 
been ſeen at Rowe. He was lodg'd at the Ho- 
ſiel de Ruccelay, where he gave a Supper to all 
the Noblemen who honour'd his Entry with 
their Preſence. On the 27th the Pope's Bro- 
ther went and receiv'd him, in order to ac- 
company. him in the Cavalcade to his Audi- 
ence; to which he went almoſt in the ſame 
Order that had been obſerv'd at his Entry; ex- 
cept that inſtead of Mules, and of the Family 
the Cardinals, there were only Coaches. 
After he had reſted himſelf a little in a Cham- 
ber very richly furniſh'd, the two Patriarchs 
conducted him to the Royal Hall, where he 
found the Pope in the Conſiſtory. After the 
or had kiſs'd+ his Feet, and that the 

Orator had made his Harangue, and had been 
anſwer'd, the Embaſſador kiſs'd the Pope's 
Feet again, who then retir'd into his Cham- 
ber; the Embaſſador following him, and car- 
> ny Train of his Cope. The Duke and 
mbaſſador in Ordinary din'd with the 


Pope, with whom they had a \pretty long Con- 


verſation before he diſmiſi d 

Aſter this Precedent, there is no Embaſſa- 
dor of Obedience (if he be a Prince, and comes 
on the part of a crown'd Head) but may pre- 


o 
man 


rr R 


tend to the Same Honours ; ot $0; whom: they 
can be tefusd. Two Prelates go on the pan 
of the P and ſalute the E r:in his 

ley : The Pope's Nepbew- gpes and meets 
him at fix Miles diſtance from th/fT own : The 
Cardinals and the Pope's N rs mike bim 
the firſt Viſit: The Pope's B goes before 
him in his two Cavalcades; and it is likewiſe 
he that goes and receives him, to conduct him 
to his Audience. However, at this time, thete 
is nothing like it practis d. On the contrary, 
the Pope's Relations pretend, That che 
ſador owes them the firſt Viſit, and tholk that 
ae Cardingl will really . * 1. 

t will not toget m purpoſe, 
if I here relate 5 —— of an En 
which tho' it were not made to an 
dor, has nevertheleſs ſome Analogy with what 
I juſt now mention'd. In the Vear 1308, the 
Arch-Ducheſs, who was betroth'd to the 
Prince of Spain, being arriv'd at Ferrara, whis 
ther the Pope was come to take poſſeſſion of 
that Duchy; all the Court, and even all the 
Cardinals in a Body, went to meet her, and 
accompany*'d her to the great Church, and from 
thence to the Palace: where the Pope receiy'd 
her in full Conſiſtory, without ſtirring from 
his Seat, or ſaying one Ward. After ſhe had 
kiſs'd his Feet and Hand, ſhe Was plac'd on 
the Pope's left Hand within two Paces of him; 
after which the Arch-Ducheſs's Mother had 
the fame Honour, and was plae'd near her 
Daughter, both of em ſtanding; - This done, 
the Arch-Duke Albert was alſo admitted to tho 
fame Ceremony. The Pope embrac'd him, and 
ſaluted him on each Cheek , after which he 
was plac'd on the other ſide, oppoſite 10 the 
Arch-Duchefs. Preſently after the Pope got 
up, gave them his Bleſſing, and retir'd : leav- 
ing the Arch-Duke and the Arch-Ducheſſes 

e they had been plac'd; and there 
convers'd for ſome time with the Cardinals, 
till they were conducted to the Appartments 
which been prepar'd for them. The next 
Day the two Arch-Duchefles and the Arch» 
Duke heard the Pope's Maſs, and din'd with 
him: after Dinner they receiv'd the Viſits of 
the Miniſters. This was on Kaurday the 14% 
of November, and on Sunday the 1 Sch, the Pope 


the Infanta, of whom the Duke de See, Em- 
baſſador from Spain, had care. The gave 
the — to all the ang Pap his 28 
Hands; and Maſs being over, he preſtnted 1 
Queen with the Roſe, which the Popes, c- 
cording to cuſtom, ſend to great Princeſſes 
when marry. Not one of them was ad- 
mitted into the Choir during the Maſs ; but 
were plac'd at fix or ſeaven Faces without the 
Choir, where two Pews or Tabernacles were 
prepar'd, one for the two Princeſſes, and the 
other for the Arch-Duke. The Hui Em- 
baſſador, nor the Conſtable of Cafwe, Gaver- 
Dy he 
t reh Duke, as 
Ws by the Princlis The * of | 
r of Venice, wele ſtanding next to 
the Pope's Chair, There was then no Links 
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ſador from Fravce : for although r dif- 
d the Functions thereof; yet he had not 
the CharaQer; ſo that he was preſent'at the 
Ceremony but only as an Aſſiſtant. Theſe 
Princes were well enough hk'd, becauſe 
were contented with the Honours which were 
done them, and did not refuſe the Cardinals 
thoſe that were deſir'd of them. There was 
none but the Conſtable of Caftile, who not be- 
ing allow'd a Rank above the Cardinals at the 
Entry, leſt the Princes there, and did not ac- 


them. TY 

Philip de Commines ſays, that it is in Faly 
and at 2 chiefly, that the greateſt Civilities 
| nd indeed it is 


are ſhewn to Embaſſadors. 
not to be wonder'd at; becauſe there are a 
many Perſons in that Senate, who have 

in that Quality moſt of the Courts of Eu- 

. When an Embaſſador from a crown'd 
cad is to be receiv'd, a Knight of the Star is 
nominated for that purpoſe ; and moſt com- 
monly, one that has been employ'd at that 
Court, which ſends the Embaſlador that is to 
be received. The Knight, accompany'd by 
threeſcore Senators in ſcarlet Robes, goes to 
the Embailador, who is at the Abby of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, which is three Miles from the City 
as I ſaid before, where having complemented 
him on the part of the Republick, he conducts 
him to his Palace, in a Gondola richly furniſh'd : 
the Senators, his Companions, mixing them- 
ſelves with thoſe of the Embaſſador's Retinue, 
and giving them the Place of Honour, even to 
the very Pages. The Knight Conductor, for 
there is no partieular Officer for that at Venice, 
as he goes into the Embaſſador's Palace, gives 
him both the Hand and the Door; but at his 
coming away, he takes both the one and the 
other of him: And after his Example, all the 
other Senators take them alſb of thoſe of the 
Embaſlador's Retinue. Notwithſtanding which, 
the Lord d Argenſon complains, that he was not 
ſo well receiv'd in his ſecond Embaſſy to Ve- 
wice, as he had been in the firſt : and altho' he 
does not give particular Inſtances, yet it is no 
hard matter to judge, that ſomething was want- 
ing at his Reception, the Circumſtances where- 
of this wiſe Politician was not willing to make 
publick, for fear of injuring his own Reputa- 
ion, and the Dignity of the King his Maſter. 
The Senate js very exact in its Cer ies; 
but for all that it ſometimes does not ſtrictly 
keep up to this Punctuality, but is more than 
ordinarily remiſs therein, according to the 
Quality of the Perſons that compoſe the Em- 


In the Year 1643, Cardinal Bichi, Embaſſa- 
dor Extraordinary from France, having noti- 
fy'd at Venice, that he had Orders from the King 
to go thither, to endeavour to accommodate 
the ference that the Republick had with Pope 

ban VIII, on account of the Duke of Par- 
ma's Int ; the Senate commanded the Po- 


deſta of Chiozza, to go and meet him as far as 


the Poliſelle, and to cauſe him to be magnifi- 
cently treated every Where. He din'd at Chioz- 
za, Where he found ſeveral Boats laden with 


al} ſorts of Refreſhments : and the reſt 
* „ him to the Con- 
vent of the Holy Gholt. e he was there, 
the Chevalier Landy, 


d M. des 
Flamcauæ, — in Ordinary from Frans 


a great many other Senators, and by all the 
omeſticks of Cardinal Corwaro,; came and 8 
ceiv'd him, and conducted him to that Candi. 

naPs Palace, which had been 'd for him, 
and where the Senate had caus'd the Arms of 
France to be fet over the Gate. The 
following the ſame Chevalier L 


, attende 
by fe Senators, went and receiv'd him; 
in order to conduct him to Audience. The 


Cardinal,” who was cloath'd in Purple, on ac- 
count of the Mourning for the Death of Kin 
Lewis XIII, waned: for him i the middle of = 


Hall, having on his Rocher and Camail: and 
after ſome Complements, they all deſcended, 
and went into the Boats the Senate had ſent 


him.' "There were three cover'd with Crimſon 
Damask, in which the Cardinal, the Embaſſa- 
dor in Ordinary, the Chevalier Landy, and ſome 
of the chief Senators took their Places; while 
the others, and the reſt of his Retinue, got in- 
to the Condolat which follow'd them. At their 
landing at St. Mari's Place the Chevalier took 
the left Hand of the Cardinal; another Sena - 
tor, that of the Embaſſador in Ordinary; and 
after their Example, the Senators of the Cot- 
tege did-the ſame Honqur to thoſe of the Re- 
tinue of the two Embaſſadors. Doge, ac- 
2 all the Nobility, came and met him 
at the top of the Stair-caſe : and having ſaluted 
him, by putting off bes 8 he plac'd him- 
ſelf on Cardinal's left Hand; and thus they 
went together to the College Hall, both un- 
coyer'd. They aſcended'both at the fame time, 
yet ſo nevertheleſs, that the Cardinal was ra- 
ther foremaſt: He alſo took the firſt Place in 
the Doge's Scat, which had been made wider 
on purpoſe, that there might be room for both 
the one and the other. After they were ſcat- 
ed; the Cardinal preſented his Credentiali to 
the Doge, who caus'd them to be read 22 
eretary; and after that the Cardinal made 
—.— * yoke no ſooner ended than 
they got up, , attended as before, 
conducted — to the air -Caſe, which is call'd 
the Gyant's Stair-Caſe: the Chevalier Lan- 
COT 'd him even to his Chamber in 
Palace. Some after the Doge and the 
* return d the Cardinals Vit, who ro- 
ceiv'd them in the Porch ; gave the Place of Ho- 
noxr to the Doge: and in re- conducting him, he 
accompany'd him to his Boat, refuſing to with- 
draw till he had ſeen him 2 off. This was an 
Exceſs of Civility, which did no prejudice how- 
ever to the Dignity of the King of France; be- 


cauſe he did not receive this Viſit as E - 
dor, —— 


he ow'd this Honour to the e, after 
he had receiv'd. The Purple it telf could not 
excuſe him from it. In the other particular Au- 


diences, he was conduQted by a great Sage, and 
79. — ; but the moſt of the 
ferences were held at his own Palace. 
The Senate had done as much to the Cardi- 
nal de , when in the Year 1607 he came 
to Venice, on account of the Difference the Ne- 
publick had with Pope Naa V. it was in the 
ſame Year, that Charles Emma i, Duke of 
„ p himſelf to be nominated by the 
pr (cur | of Venice: of whi 
took notice in the of this Book. 
As ſoon as the Senate had Advice of the Duke's 
Denn, they fell into 4 Debuts," aſter het 
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manner they ſhould receive that Prince, who is 
without doubt, the firſt of all Italy; and it was 
reſoly'd, that the Doge, accompany d by three- 
ſcore Senators, ſhould go and receive him with 
the Bacentaure, in St. Clemem's Iſland, and 
ſnould conduct him to his Palace: But that 
the Doge ſhould not go out of the Bucentaure, 
to ſneẽ thereby, that that Veſſel was rather 
on the Doge's account than the Dukes: That 
threeſcore Senators ſhould conduct him to 
Audience, but that the ſhould place 
him on his left Hand, and ſhould only give 
him the Title of Excellency. This Embally came 
to nothing: but had the Duke ſeriouſly defign'd 
to have perform'd it, the Reſolution of the Se- 
nate, would have been ſufficient to haye made 
him change his; becauſe the Senate had done 
as much for others, who in his Opinion were 
not ſo good as himſelf. In the Lear 1515, 
Me ſſieurs de Vendime and de Guiſe, the Biſhop 
of Lavaxre, and ſome other Lords of the firſt 
Rank in the Court of France, laying hold on 
the Opportunity of the Journey King Francis I, 
tock at that time to Bologna, to confer with 
Pope Leo X, had the Curioſity to go and ſee 
Town of Venice. Upon Advice the Senate 
had thereof, the Doge went in Perſon with the 
Bacentaure to meet them, notwithſtanding that 
in thoſe Days this Veſſel could not be row'd 
with Oars, as it is at preſent, but they were 
forc'd to tow it. They were lodg'd in the 
fineſt Palaces of the Town: Continual Fealts 
were made for them, and they receiv'd ſo 
much Honour and Civility otherwiſe, that they 
went away well ſatisfied. It is ow the 
Doge would not have gone in Ferſon, had 
it not been for the Duke of Vendoſine, to whom 
he was willing to ſhew.this Honour, as being 
a Prince of the Blood of France: which is a 
Quality ſo much reſpected at Venice, that they 
are treated upon the Level with Sovereign 
Princes, the Infants of Spain, and the Cardi- 
nals; to whom the Doge does the Honour to 
take off his Duca Cap, when they have Audi- 
ence either in the Senate, or in the College. I 
ſhall not here relate the Particulars of the Re- 

jon the Republick gave to King Henry III, 
when he paſs 2 Venice in his Return 
from Poland, in the Year 1574. I ſhall only 
ſay, that this Prince, who was extremely affe- 
Red with all ſorts of Pleaſures, never menti- 
on'd the Stay he made there, without diſtin- 
guiſhing it by the particular Denomination of a 
continual Enchantment. In the Year 1529, the 
Emperor Charles V, and King Francis I, intend- 
ing to make it be believ'd, that they were go- 
ing to have one common Intereſt, and joyn 
their Arms to make War againſt the Twrk, ſent 
together to Venice; the one Don Alphonſo d Ava- 
tos, Marquiſs dx Gxaſt, Governor of Milan; 
and the other Admiral Aunecbault, Governor of 
Piedmont, who both arriv'd there on the 10th 
of December of the ſame Year. The Senate 
ſent to meet them, an extraordinary Number of 
Senators, the Bucentaure, ſeven Gallies, and an 
infinite Number of Gondolas, They were 
-lodg'd in a Palace ſplendidly furniſh'd, and de- 
-fray*d at the Expence of the Republick. They 
had their firſt Audience in the Great Hall, in 
full Senate, where they made but one Comple- 
ment. In the private Audience 


had after - 
| cge, the 2 


Wards in the 
„ 
- - 
4 „ } 


ſpoke one after the other: but the Anſwer they 
receiv'd was ſo general, that theſe two Noble-, 
men; finding they had to do with Perſons, who 
were not to be impos'd upon by outward: Ap- 
pearances, took their Leaves at the ſame Au- 
dience, and went away: 4 $734 
Count de Vaude mont, ſecond Son to the Duke 
of Lerrain, having engag'd himſelf in the Ser- 
vice of the Republick, went to Venice in the 
Vear 1603. He receiy'd great Civilities in all 
the Towns throughout that State: But the Po- 
deſtras took every where the Place of Honour 
of him; becauſe they have the Repreſenting 
Character. Forty Senators, cloath'd in their 
Scarlet Robes, went to receive him at the Sof- 
fouſines. The ſame Number of Senators con- 
ducted him to his Audience, wherein the Doge 
advanc'd five or fix Paces to meet him, and took 
off bis Dacal Cap when he ſaluted. him. He 
was no Sovereign Prince, nor even the eldeſt 
Son of a Sovereign, yet nevertheleſs. the Doge 
did him an Honour, which he does not. do 
to Embaſſadors, that are receiv'd and ac- 
company d to their Audience by threeſcore Se- 
nators. | | 
The Republick had, in the aforeſaid Year 
1603, made a very advantageous Treaty with 
the three Grey Leagues, who ſent ſeven Em- 
baſſadors to Venice, to ſee the Obſervation there- 
of ſworn too. They had a Retinue of a hun- 
dred and fiſty Perſons, and ſuch great Honours 
were done them, that excepting thoſe that were 
done to King Henry III, whom I lately men- 
tion'd, it. may be ſaid, that never any Miniſters 
had been receiv'd with that Magnificence. All 
the Towns ſent out Horſe and Foot to meet 
them, and they were every where defray'd : 
even at Venice, where their Expences amount- 
ed to four hundred Crowns a Day. But not- 
withſtanding all this, they were recciv'd but by 
forty Gentlemen, whereas Em rs are re- 
ceiv'd by threeſcore : and theſe Gentlemen 
were not taken out of the Pregadi, (which is 
compos'd of thoſe Senators, who have gone 
through the principal Offices) according to the 
uſual Cuſtom ; but out of the meane(t M 
ſtrates. At Venice they are very cautious _ 
novations; however there happen every Day 
Occurrences, where it is impoſſible to keep 
within the Bounds of a general Regulation. 
This Republick makes no Reception to Mi- 
niſters of the ſecond Order, and it is what is 
practic'd every where elfe; ſo that this Ho- 
nour being due but only to the Character of an 
Embaſſador, it is impoſſible not to be ſurpris'd 
at that, which was done to Cardinal Deja in 
the Year 1598. He was then but Biſhop of 
ur; and did the Buſineſs of France at Rome, 
without Quality, as I obſerv'd before in this 
very Chapter. King Henry IV, commanded 
him to go to Venice, and to acquaint the Se- 
nate with the Peace he had juſt concluded with 
the King of Spain, and with the Duke of Sevoy 
at Ver tint. He came to Venice as a Miniſter 
of the ſecond Order: But as ſoon as he had 
notify'd that he was come. there by the King's 
— 296 that hs bag terns Fox. the 7 
nate; two Sages were ſent to him, the ane 
Terra Firma, and the other of the Orders, who 
told him, the Senate was very ſorty, it was 
not advis'd of his coming, becauſe it had not 


been able to give the neceſſary Orders for his 
qa 
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' Reception, which, had they had notice in time, 
2 have been perform'd with the Honours 
that were due to the Miniſter of a King, for 
whom it had a very icular Veneration. 
They added, That the Senate had commanded 
them to conduct him to a Lodging thes had 
been fitted up and prepar'd for him; and ac- 
cordingly they conducted him thither, notwith» 
ſtanding the Oppoſition he made, and he was 
there treated at the Expence of the Republick, 
Philip de Commanes ſays, That the firſt time 
King Charles VIII. ſent bien to Vemice the Re- 
abſick made him an Entry, and caus'd him to 
be defray d in all the Towns belonging to that 
State. Five and twenty Gentlemen went to 
meet him as far as Terra firma, and conducted 
him to St. Andrew's Church, where five and 
twenty other Gentlemen, or Senators; joyn'd 
the firſt; ſo that the whole Company confiſted 
of fifty Gentlemen. They conducted him to 
St. . Convent, where he was lodg'd and 
defray d; the Republick being at the Expence, 
not only during the eight Days that Communes 
ſtay'd at Venice, but alſo as long as he re- 
main'd within their State, and till he arriv'd at 


Ferrara. 

On the ch of Je 1 the Lord Falcon- 
bridge, whom the King of Great Brite ſent to 
— Princes and Potentates of ; made his 

17 Venice. Sixty Senators cloath'din their 
Scarlet Robes, with as many Gondolas, folow'd 
by above five handred others, went and receiv'd 
him at the Convent of the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
conducted him in More s Gondela , which 


was at the Head of the whole Parade, to the 
 Lodgings be had hir'd and furpiſh'd. More/ins 


„ who 
being at home was oblig'd to do them the Ho- 

Embaſſador recon- 
ducted them to their Gondola's, where he ſaw 
them all ſeated before he retir d. In the Even- 
ing the Senate ſent him all ſorts of Refreſh- 
Communes, to prove what he had ſaid, that 
the Princes of lay are honourable, and that 
they make Profefſion to know very w 


Vige- 
to Leuis Sforzs Duke of Man, 1 
bis Maſter's Order; and that this Prince 
went out of Town under the Pretext of going 
A — but in reality to go and meet the 
ing of Fraxce's Miniſter. 


does honour to the Nation, by 
eflive 922 to the Mini 
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takes 


Eftates, he had refigu'd them to bis Sen, and 
had only Ar the Title thereof. 
F Donde 

t again to Florexce by Kin III; 

then the fare Dake N, whale: Fathir 
had been dead ſome Months, made him the 
ORs" his ng Pi had Orders 
at, at hi emice, 

ence , for the Negotiation of an 


M. 
ro to 
Afi, of which mention is made elſewhere; 


being arriv'd at Fiorewzole, which is the firſt 
Town in Toſcany on that fide, he found there 
Count Albert Caftello, whom the | ng mn 
had ſent thither to receive him. Count 
conducted him to the Padeſta, where the great 
Mareſchal of the Great Duke's Houſhold wait- 
ed for him, with a Great of his High- 
neſs's Officers and Pages, in Order to treat 
him at Dinner; from thence he was conducted 
to the Palace the Great Duke has at the Eſcar- 
perie, where he lay, and the next Day he went 
and din'd at the Pratolin, where he was receit A 

the Prince of Toſcany, the Great Duke's e- 

n 
vening, he , at's e from 
Gate, the Lord John 4 Wade. with two 
Coaches , and a great many Gentlemen on 
Horſeback, who conducted him into one of the 
fineſt Apartments of the Palace of Piti, where 
the Great Duke himſelf paid him a Viſit imme- 
diatdy on his Arrival. 

My Lord Fakonvridge did not receive ; 
ter, when he came to Florence from the King 
of Englend in the Year 1690. At his Arrival x 
Leghory he found there two Coaches, and ſome 
of the Great Duke's Officers, who there wait» 
ed for his Coming, and who ev 
new Refreſhments to be m Court: 
Four Miles off of Florence the Marquiſs &a 
viasi (who had been Embaſſador in Exglevd) 
waited for him with the Great Duke's Coaches: 
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very probable that the Great Duke did it be- 
cauſe he is a Vallal to the King of Spam, on 
the account of Siena. e 

The Reception the Duke of Savoy gave my 
Lord Falconbridge is odd enough. The Duke 
deing inform' d that the Embaſſador drew near 
his State, ſent Count Muratore, Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, to meet him, who having put 
three thouſand Men under Arms, made him 
an Entry at Veillaze by the Light of Torches. 
At the Diſtance of three or four Miles from 
Turin he was complemented by the Gentlemen 
of the foreign Miniſters, and of the Nobility 
of the Court, . who ſent their Coaches'to meet 
him: Some Paces without the Town the Mar- 
quiſs de St. Germain, Maſter of the Horſe to 
the Duke of Savoy, Governor of Turin, and 
Knight of the Order of the Aunonciade, waited 
for him with his Highneſs's Coach, 'which my 
Lord got into, and proceeded towards the 
Town, attended by two hundred and fourſcore 
Guards on Horſeback. As ſoon as he alighted 
at the Palace which had been prepar'd tor him, 
he was complemented” from the Duke; and 
moſt of the Nobility viſited him. The next 
Day he receiv'd the Viſits of the Hench and Ce- 
netian Embaſſadors, and the tame: Day he had 
Audience, to which he was conducted by the 
Marquiſs d- St, Germain; and by the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies, who had brought him tour 
Coaches ene to the Court. The Duke 
receiv'd him at his Chamber-Door, and they 
remain'd both ſtanding and uncover'd. That 


Prince who does not cover himſelf, does not 


treat the Miniſter like an Embaſſador, becauſe 
he will not ſuffer the Miniſter to be cover'd. 
It may be ſaid, that the Duke of Savoy did him 
too much Honour at his Entry to do him ſo lit- 
tle at his Audience. i 29 
Falconbridge, who went from Turin to Genoa, 
met near Satona the Maſter of the Ceremonies, 
and the Captain of the Galley which the Re- 
publick ſent him to bring him to Genoa. He 
was carry'd in a Chair, which he got out of 
as ſoon as he perceiv'd the Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies draw near; but he ſoon got into it 
again, and paſs'd through the Town after that 
manner to repair to the Galley, where the Go- 
vernor of Sadona went to ſalute him; and the 
Embaſſador did not go out of his Chamber to 
receive him. Being arriv'd within four Miles 
of Genoa, he was inform'd, by an Expreſs, that 


four Senators were coming to ſalute him on 


the part of the Republick, as indeed they ar- 
riv'd almoſt at the ſame inſtant. The Embaſ- 
ſador catne out of the Poop to receive them, 
made them go in firſt, and gave them the Place 
of Honour: The Canon from the Town; and 
that of the Ships and Galleys that were in the 
Port, ſaluted him as he enter'd it, and at his 
landing he was preſented with a Litter, which 
brought him to the Palace the Senate bad caus'd 
to be fitted up for him. The next Day two Se- 


nators, cloath'd in damask Robes, and accom- 


pany'd by above two hundred Gentlemen, com- 
plemented him on the part of the Republick. 

e receiv'd them at the bottom of the Stair- 
Caſe, gave them the Hand, and the Stile of 
Excellency, and at their going away he accom- 
— d- them to the Street Door. Some may 


- 


i (trange, that the Senators ſhould take 


the Precedency in a Galley that belong'd to the 
Republick; but in ſo doing they did the Em- 
baſſador the greater Honour, becauſe they con- 
fider'd him as the Maſter of the Galley, b 
- Thoſe Sovereigns that go themſelves to meer 
Embaſſadors, as did the Emperor Maximili- 
an I. in 7 to Woolſey, do too much; 
becauſe there are not any that pretend to have 
this Honour done to their Miniſters. The Ex- 
ample of Lewis Sforza can be no Precedent, no 
more than that of the Duke of Lorraim, who 
went to meet the Duke 4 Eugonleme, the Count 
de Bethune and M. de Preaux, Embaſſadors 
from Lewis XIII; who had alſo Credentials for 
him. He receiv'd them without the Town of 
Nancy, and when they went away; he con- 
ducted them to the Place where he had receiv'd 
them; it is not on the Examples of theſe Prin- 
ces that Civilities are regulated. | 
In Holland, where the other Civilities are not 
very regular , thoſe reliting to the Entries of 
Embaſladors ate ſo ih ſome meaſure. The Em- 
batladors that come from the Emperor, France, 
2 and from England, at their Arrival in the 
ountrey , may pals by Rotterdam: and they 
that come from the Northern Kings, may with- 
out incommoding themſelves, go to Dee: 
being there, they acquaint the States e! 
by the means of the weekly Preſident, and ther 
concert the Day of their Entry and Reception. 
The States have an Officer, to whom they give 
the Quality of Steward of the Houſhold, who 
has no other Function; but to go to Retter- 
dam, or to Delft, if the Embaſfador be there; to 
pay the Expence of his laſt Repaſt, and to con- 
duct him with Boats, to within half a e 
of the Hague, where he cauſes the Embaſſador 
to atrive, at the ſame time that the Deputies 
of the States come there with a Cortege of 
thirty Coaches, with fix, four, and two Hor- 
ſes. The Embaſſador and the two Deputies, 
after the firſt Complements, go into the State's 
Coach, the Horſes whereof notwithſtanding, 
belong to private Perſons, and are borrqw'd; 
and conduct him to a Houſe, which is hir'd of 


| aprivate Perſon, to lodge Embaſſadors till their 


firſt Audience. Formerly the Princes of Orange 
went themſelves to meet Embaſſadors. Dia 
not the Preſident Feannin ſay in a Letter, that 
he writes to the King on the 29 of May 1607, 
that Prince Mawrice Went to meet him half 2 
League from the Hague? Vet there are ſo mam 
Examples thereof, that it would be ſuperffuous 
to alledge any here. Prince Frederick Henry 

towards his latter end, excus'd himſelf there- 
from, on the Infirmities of his Age, and the 
Got, with which he was afflicted: and the 
_— his Son, who had diſcharg'd this Fun- 
Ction during his Father's Life, would do it no 
more after his Deceaſe. After the King bad 
given the Title of Highneſs to the Prince of 0- 
range, this laſt might very well excuſe himſelf 
fram executing an Employment, that was ſo 
much beneath his Quality. Two Deputies of 
the States General, of two different Provinoes, 
diſcharge this Office: and as foon as the Em- 
baffador alights at his Lodgings, he is there 
complemented by eight Depuries; becauſe'that 
in all tations and Commiſſions the Pro- 
vince of Tibllaud has always two. At every 
Repaſt he takes at the Expence of the pod 
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two Deputies of the Aſſembly of States, or of 
the Council of State keep him 8 t 
for as much as thoſe great and long epaſts are 
very often attended with ſome Exceſs, the Em- 
baſladors have found the means to be treated 
by Preſent : not as it is underſtood in France , 
when the King ſends them raw Meats, to be 
dreſs'd by their own Domeſticks :, but by ma- 
king them really a Preſent, of the Value of the 
Sum the Expence would amount to if the State 
bore it. So. that this Office of Steward of the 
Houſhold, which was not very neceſſary, is 
become altogether uſeleſs; but it is not the on- 
ly one that is ſo. | | 
They would make no Difficulty at the Hague 
to receive the Embaſſadors of the EleQors with 
the ſame Civilities, which are there paid to thoſe 
ofcrown'd Heads: but hitherto there has been 
none. Thoſe that came thither in the Year 
1648, from the Elector of Bran bad 
not the Character at their Arrival: when 
it was given them, they were no longer in a 
State to make their Entry; becauſe their Nego- 
tiation being far advanc'd, without any great 
Proſpe& of Succeſs, they would not e 4 
eh Appearance to do nothing. On the other 
de, as crown'd Heads do not ſend Embaſla- 
dors to the Electors, it is hard to detertnin, 
whether theſe laſt would ſhew them greater 
Civilities, than to thoſe of the United Provin- 
ces. In the Year 1658, the Sieur Tibrants, go- 
ing in this Quality to Berlin, gave Advice there- 
of to the Baron de Suerin, the EleQor of Bran- 
denburg's firſt Miniſter. | Two Counſellors, 
and ſeveral Gentlemen, brought him five Coach» 
es with fix- Horſes each, within half a 
of the Town, and conducted him to the — 
ings that had been fitted up for him, where he 
was every Day treated by the Elector's Officers. 
In the — of the Year 1633, the States 
ſent Gaſper de H otbergue, their E r to 
= El bon - 2 1, — 8 
urg, and to the Biſhop of Oſnaburg. Vonbergue 
being come within a quarter of a | te of the 
City of Cologs., where the EleQor then was; 
met there two Counſellors, accompany'd by 
ſome Gentlemen, who had brought him two 
He was conducted to the Houſe of 
one of the Canons, Which the Elector had 
caus'd to be fitted up with very fine Hang - 
* and a Quantity of Plate. He had 
allo ſent thither a good Proviſion of Victuals 
and Refreſhments, under the Diſpenſation of a 
Steward of the Houſhold, who was. affiſted by 
ſeveral Gentlemen, ſome Swiſſers of his Guards; 
and Pages to ſerve him: ſo that thete w ved 
* the Canopy, which the Elector had 
formerly given him alſo. at Bone. The Ele- 
Qors have not always kept up to any one cer- 
tain Method: and it is but within very few 
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but as 

as they came to the Inn; the EleQor ſent 
e. to the Ca» 
A « ] 

the other Princ A 
mces ere 

» becauſe they live and are treated after 
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ther Italian manner:  Pobergne, whom I lately 
mention'd, at his Arrival in the Year" 1633 at 
Dwuſſeldorp, found at the Gate the! Count de 
Grevener, the Prince of Newburg's Governor, 
who waited for him with two Coaches, and 
feveral Gentlemen on Horſeback , and con- 
duQed him to the Caſtle; the Duke's Guards 
lining the Streets through which be paſs'd: 
When he alighted out of the Coach he was re- 
ceiv'd and complemented by the Baron of 
Waonſheim, the Duke's Lieutenant General in 
the Government of all his Provinces. 

Dake bimſelf, and the Prince, came aud met him 
in the Anti „where thePrinceſtay'd: and 
the Duke led the Embaſſador through ſeveral 
Appartments, into a Chamber where he gave 
him Audience, taking every where the Hand 
and Precedency of him. There were ſeveral 
other Partitularities, of which we ſhall make 
mention elſewhere, and which have been in 
part the Cauſe, that the States have been more 
reſerv d ſince that time; in giving the Chara- 
cer to the Miniſters they ſend to thoſe Princes; 
that entertain only Miniſters of the ſecond Or- 
der with them. Mys. Fohn , Baron of Ghent ; 
James de Waſſenaer d'Opaam, A Parmen- 
tier de Heeſwycq, and Vander Beecke, whom the 
Eſtates employ d in the 'Year 1651, to the E- 
lector of Brandenburg, and to the Duke of Nex- 
beurg, bad only the Foalley of Deputies. No 
Reception was made them at Ci vet; but as 
ſoon as they arriv'd, Count Maurice de Naſſas 
Governor of that Province tor theEleQor; 'pai 
them a Viſit: and the Day following the Ba- 
ron de Sueris did the ſame. They went from 
thence to Duſſellorp, where the Duke caus d 
them to be receiv'd at the Gate by the Captain 
of his Guards, who brought them two Coach- 
es, and conducted them to the Inn: becauſe 
having tefus'd to lodge in the Caſtle at Cleves, 
they would not receive that Honour at Ouſſel- 


e other Princes of Germany have regula- 
ted theſe Civilities, according to the Intereſt 
they had with the United Provinces. In the 
Vear 1657, they ſent to the Biſhop of 1M; 
three Deputies out of the Aſſembly of the States 
Genera), and one out of the Council of State. At 


their Arrival near the little Town of Abus; 


where the Biſhop then was, they were com- 
plemented by the Drofſart of Rbenem, who a- 
lighting, made Excuſes to them, that the In- 
conveniency ot the Place hindet'd the Biſhop 
from lodging them in the Caſtle, as he would 
ladly. have done. They were no ſooner- ſer 
— at the Inn, than the Biſhop ſent three 
times to them to deſire them to ſup with him: 
and that he might oblige them thereto, he had 
forbid both the Town and the Inn to ſupply 
them with any — — 8 
which, they would not be prevail'd upon; 
— — tefus'd un recelve u few Diſhes, 
which he bad caus'd his Cook to prepare for 
them; their Scruple going ſo far, as to make 
them reſolve to faſt; rather than break the Oath 
they had rhade;) not to receive any Preſents 
any kind whatever. The next Day the Bi 
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down. In the Month of April 1668, Godard de 


Reed d Amerongue, Deputy from the Province 
of Utrecht to 


e Aſſembly of the States Gene- 


ral, was ſent to the Biſhop of Manfer, to per- 
ſuade him to grant a Paſſage for the Troops p 
which the Dukes of Lanenburg ſent to the Aſſi- 


ſtance of the United Provinces. The Biſhop , 
who was at Lutguersbowrg, deſir'd the Deputy 
to come thither ; and ſent to meet him, above 
A e off, by two Colonels, having with 
them fix Coaches with fix Horſes each, twenty 
Heidukes, with ſome of the Yeomen of his 
Guard, and ſeveral Pages and Footmen. With- 
in half a e of the Caſtle he was met by 
the Biſhop's Coach, and a hundred and fifty 
Horſe for his Convoy, Being arriv'd at Las- 
shourg, he was receiv'd at the Coach Door 
four Droſſarts „and at the bottom of the 
Stairs by the Biſhop himſelf. ' Ar their going 
into the Hall they found twa Chairs of red Vel- 
vet, in which they ſate down; and after aquar- 
ter of an Hours Diſcourſe, the Biſhop had him 
conducted to the Appartment which he had 
caus'd to be prepar'd for him. He treated M. 
pb ono, on as his Relation, and was willin 
to have ſome Regard to his Birth: tho? he 
very often ſhewn ſo little to his Principals , 
that their Miniſters had but too much Reaſon 
to complain thereof. The ſame Deputies who 
had receiv'd ſuch great Civilities from him at A- 
bus, being ſent to him after the Reduction of the 
City of Munſter, were not ſo very well treated 
by him: for in re - conducting he defcend- 
ed firſt, and took the Hand of them. How- 
er he made amends for this Fault the next 
y, when they took their Audience of Leave, 
by receiving them as he had done the firſt time, 
and yielding them the Place of Honour every 
where. On other Occaſions he has treated the 
Miniſters of the States with ſo much Indigni- 
ty, that without the Inſenfibility of a Stoick, 
it could not be diſſembled. Hereupon a 2 
ſtion may be put, Whether the Biſhop of - 
ſter, who is a Prince of the Empire, and who, 
being a Clergyman , has the Precedency over 
almoſt all the ſecular Princes, is oblig'd to do 
to the Deputies of the United Provinces, that 
is to ſay, to Miniſters of the ſecond Order, a- 
ny Honours that an Embaſſador would not 
ſhew them. La Barde and Roſenhas, Embaſla- 
dors from France and Sweden , refus'd to give 
the Place of Honour to the Deputies Extraor- 
dinary of the United Provinces : and if regard 
be had to the Regulations , with refe- 
rence to Miniſters of the ſecond , they 
were in the right. I am therefore apt to doubt, 
whether that could be reaſonably. exacted of a 
Prince of the Empire, which would not be 
abtain'd of an Embaſſador, who was skill'd in 
his Profeſſion. I do not in this der from 
the 1 — of the States, ſince they have it in 
their Power to make their Miniſters be re 
Qed, provided t give them a Character 
* me * d to — 
t was at the Aﬀlembly effphalia, that 
the Rules of Civility were obſery'd with the 
oft Punctuality; particularly at the Entries. 
leur d' Avanx, Embaſſador Plenipoten 
om Fance, arriy d there on the 17% of Ma 
1644: ; —— — of Gs Gi 
ent to m in oun 
him Civilities from "= 


the Magiſtrate. When be | 
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came near the City, two Gentlemen comple- 
mented him on the part of Count Nafſew; the 
Emperor's Plenipotentiary. After that two 
Gentlemen ſaluted him from Sastedra and Za- 
pata, Plenipotentiaries from Shai; after which 
the —_ Anthony le Brun, third Pleni- 


potentiary from Spain, and the Secretary of 
We ese bed, made him their C. 


plements. They were all in Coaches, attend- 
ed by a great number of their Maſters Dome- 
ſticks, who were diſtinguiſhable by their re- 
ſpective Liveries. The Embaſſador who made 
his Entry, alighted out of his Coach to receive 


the Complement. 
On the g*h * 1657, the Mareſchal 
mbaſſadors from 


de Grammont and Ltonne, 
Frauce, and the King's Plenipotentiaries through- 
out the whole extent of the Empire, and to 
the Kings of the North, made their Entry in- 
to Francfort. The Mareſchal's Coach went 
firſt, and was follow'd by that of Lianne; af- 
ter which came that of Berenclau, Embaſſador 
from Sweden, and then that of Speilshy, Env 

from the ſame Crown. Theſe were follow'd 
by three other Coaches belonging to the Ma- 
reſchal and as many of Lionne . This muſt be 
taken notice of, in oppoſition to the pretenſions 
of M. de Thox, concerning which we ſhall 


8 * han porn am yes | i 
t ear 1645, France began to t 
Seates to ſend their Miniſters to * yet 


at the ſame time it rais d a thouſand diſiculties 
relating to the Honours that ſhould be done 
them in the view of this Illuſtrious Aſſembly; 
at laſt the matter was agreed in the following 
manner. At their arrival on the 11% of J.. 
nxary, 1646, within half a e of Munſter, 
they were met by the French Embaſſador's 
Coaches, and thoſe of the Miniſters of Poris 
gal, 1 Gentlemen to com- 
plement them. two Coaches belonging 
to the Dach Embaſſadors, put themſelves at 
the head of the reſt. Three Companies of 
Foot were under theit Arms near'the Gate of 
the City, and hard by them ſome Compani 

of the Militia. The Embaſſadors of Fence, 
Brunſwick and Heſſe ſent to complement them 
immediately on their arrival; and the Venetian 
particularly excus'd himſelf for not having 
ſent his Coach to meet them; alledging the Re- 
ſolution the Mediators had taken not to pay 


that Ceremony to the other Embaſſadors that 
ſhould come $5 4" [24 | 
At the Entry the Count de JWitgneſtein: Ple- 
* ndenbury, 
burg in the Year 1641, a great diſpute aroſe 
1 


nipotentiary from B 


Putt 
and meet the Count 


2 25 


to be Perſonally - 
e 
Mugueſtein to 
that meaus wou before belonging 
to the Swedes; but he found an obſtacle there- 
to. The Count de Witguetoin hid, i 
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vblig'd to make uſe of his own Coach, be- 
cauſe the Elector had it made on purpoſe for 
the ſervice of his firſt Embaſſador in this Cere 
mony. Hereupon Crazz bethought himſelf of 
another Expedient ; and having put himſelf in 
Count Witgzeſtein's Coach, he ſent his own 
back to Town, with ſo much haſte, that that 
of Salvins could not get there before it. The 
Swedes had a mind to lex the Matter, and 
complain'd alſo that Count Crarz did not get 
out of his Coach to receive the complements 
of the Gentlemen they had ſent to meet him, 
when he made his Entry. | 

The Plenipotentiaries of Bavaria ſtay'd above 
a Month in a Caſtle near Maſter, waiting till 
the Ceremonies of their Entry were concerted, 
and the other Civilities they had a mind ſhould 
be paid them. The Nuncio ſaid he would 
ſend his Coach to meet 'them, and that he 
would not-refuſe the Title of Excellency to 
their firſt Plenipotentiary. The Spaniards were 
at firſt very peeviſh; they ſaid they had com- 
E with their Duty to the Electoral College, 

ſending to meet the Biſhop of Oſnabwrg. 

ey added, that perhaps they might be prevail d 
upon to do ſomething more in favour of Bava- 
ria, in order thereby to increaſe the mortifica- 
tion of the Proteſtant EleQors ; but as ſoon as 
the Plenipotentiaries of Fraxce receiv'd InſtruQi- 
ons to treat the Miniſters of the EleQors after 
the ſame manner that the Emperor's Plenipo- 
tentiaries ſhould treat them, all theſe difficul- 
ties ceas'd, and the Ceremonies of their Entry 
were ſoon regulated. The Biſhop of Oſnaburg 
went in Perſon to meet them, got into the 
Coach belonging to the firſt, and plac'd him 
on his right hand. The Governor of the Town 
went likewiſe a good way farther into the 
Coun than he had been for the Venetian 
E or ; after the Coach belonging to the 
Plenipotentiaries of Bavaria follow'd fix others 
with fix Horſes each; viz. that of the Nun- 
cio, the two belonging to the Emperor's Ple- 
nipotentiaries, two of the French Embaſſadors, 
and that of the Embaſſador from Venice. The 
Gentlemen who accompany'd the Cortege, 
getting out of their Coaches, made their com- 
plements to the Plenipotentiaries who were 
making their Entry, and who had alſo alighted 
ought of theirs. The ſame Ceremonies were 
ptactis'd at the Entry of the Miniſters of all 
the other EleQors, and the Artillery ſaluted 
them as they enter'd into the Town. 
were none but the Miniſters of Saxozy, who 
not valuing all that noiſe, artiv'd at 
ber — 1 — 

Very inces at preſent will ſuffer the 
Miniſters that refide near them, to intermeddle 
in the Civilities they do to Embaſſadors at their 

» by reaſon of the conteſts and quarrets 

d about Precedency. The difpute 

that aroſe at London between the Count 4 E- 
trades, and the Baron de Vatteville, Embaſſa- 
dor — — in the Year 1661, at the En- 
try of an Embaſſador from Sweden, oblig'd the 
King of Great Britain to exclude foreign Mi- 
niſters from thoſe Ceremonies. So many o- 
thers ariſe alſo in other places, that the reſt of 
ht it expedient tofollow this 


the Princes tho 


Example; whi they have done with good 
5 4e & bidons to 
them to do Honours in their own | 
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of Poland on the 


and that Strangers have no buſineſs to have 

any concern therein. The Yenetion Embaſſa 

dor, who was at Land in the Lear 1641, 
nify'd to thoſe that were there on the 

the United Provinces, that he pretended to 
have his Coach go before theits in the Caval- 
cade to their Audience. They made anſwer, 
that on all other occaſions would not 
diſpute Precedency with the Embaſſador from 
Venice, but in this, which was a Solemnity 
that particularly related to themſelves, they 
would make their Coach go immediately after 
the King's. It is not only amongſt Embaſla- 
dors that theſe quarrels happen, but alſo a- 
mong the Miniſters. M. de Tharenne's Coach 
took the rank of the i Embaſſador's ; and 
when the Count de ores Embaſlador from 
the Emperor, had his Audience in the Senate 
h of June, 1669, the Gene- 
ral and the Mareſchal of the Crown would 
not ſuffer the Coaches of the Nuncio and the 
French Embailador's to go before theirs, and 
oblig'd them to retire, which is worthy obſer- 
vation, becauſe it is what would not be done 
elſewhere. 

I ſhould never have done, were I to fill up 
this Chapter with all that can be ſaid on this 
Subject, but I ſuppoſe the Reader will not be 
diſpleas d to ſee here the practice of thoſe 
Courts; who notwithſtanding they are not ſo 
civiliz'd as thoſe I have. alrcady mention'd, 
yet are not wanting in the Honours that are 
due to Embaſſadors; and thereby ſufficiently 
teſtifie , that in the height of their brutality, 
they have ſtill more reſpec for the Law of Na- 
tions, than is ſhewn in ſome other parts of 
Exrope. If the Tarks are cruel, inſolent and 
pouny the Maſcotitet are rude, barbarous and 

tiſh. - For although Birth makes ſome di- 
ſtinQion the laſt, yet they are all 
Slaves to the Czar; and in this ſervile and 
mean Education there is nothing to be ſeen 
but what is abje&, groſs and ruſtical. Tbe 
Czar or Great e, . cauſes all Embaſſadors 
to be receiv'd at the — into 3 
nions, and defrays them as long as t y 
there ; but then this treatment, and che Honour 
that is done them, is acco ied with an ar- 

cy that is almoſt beaſtly. ereas in the 
——— the Maſters of the Ceremouies, 
and the Introductots of Embaſſadors, do all 
the Civilities imaginable to Embaſſadors, and 
do the Honours of the Houſe in the name of 
their Prince; the Maſcovite Priſkave does 
all he can to take the place of Honour; makes 
difficulty to alight from his Horſe till the Em- 
baſſador has quitted his; he with eagerneſs 
thruſts himſelf firſt into a Sled or Coach, to 
take. poſſeſſion of the moſt honourable place, 
and treats him with ineſs on all occa- 
fions. There are 2 relations from thoſe 

s, and the reſt a very pertinent one 
PE the Embaſſy the Duke of Holſtein Gorttorp 
ſent thither; as alſo in P in che Year 
1633, and in the ſubſequent Years : But it is 
not any where that their impertinence is more 
lively. repreſented, -than in what we have of 
the — the Earl of Carliſie took thither in 
the Year 1663, being ſent by the King of 
Great Britain. The Priſtate who receiv'd 
him at Archangel, took the hand of the Em- 
baſſador, 5 it to * 1 
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the Governor of the Town commanded him j on the fide of Galata, and about two Miles 


to conform to the Earl's will, who was de- 
termin'd to maintain the Dignity of the 
King his Maſter. The day was appoint- 
ed him for his Entry into Moſcow. He 
was on Horſeback, and had travel'd about 
half a League, when they oblig'd him to de- 
lay it to the next day, and to go and lodge in 
the mean time at a ſorry Village near 
the City. The Embaſſador gave to under- 
ſtand that he was very much offended thereat, 
and complain'd thereof to the Czar in a Let- 


ter, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt expreſſive terms; 


but inſtead of receiving any ſatisfaction, he 
had the mortification to have none, neither on 
this occaſion, nor in reference to the ſubjedt 
of his Embaſly ; and moreover where he had 
reaſon to expect the greateſt Honour, he onthe 
contrary, receiv'd the groſſeſt Aﬀront. The 


| Czar made him dine with him, but at a 


ſeparate Table, and more remote from his 
own, than that which was provided for ſome 
Bojares, that is to ſay, for ſome of the Czar's 
Slaves, who were plac'd on the right, while 
the Embaſſador was plac'd on the left. This 
3 made him leave the Court very ill ſatiſ- 
ty'd, inſomuch that he refus'd the Czar's pre- 
ſent; and having expreſs'd his reſentment with 
a great deal of warmth, the Czar thought fit 
to complain thereof to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, by 2 Embaſſy for that purpoſe. 
The Txrks know very well what is due to 
Embaſſadors, and are not backward in doing 
them the Honours their Character challenges, 
when they are not incompatible with their inte- 
reſt ; and in that ſenſe there are alſo a great many 
Turks in Chriſtendom. They who believe that the 
Port makes no diſtinction between Embaſladors, 
and Miniſters of the ſecond Order, becauſe they 
compriſe both the one and the other under the ge- 
neral quality of Elebi, are miſtaken. They diſtin- 
guiſhvery well between the Characters, as well 
as between the Merit of the Miniſters, and be- 
tween the Quality of the Princes that employ 
them. Thoſe Miniſters who reſide there only on 
the account of Commerce, are very little conſi- 
der'd, unleſs it be for the lake of their own per- 


.. ſonal Merit, of which the Twrks judge equitabl 


enough. To ſhew therefore that they make a dit- 
ference between an Embaſſador, and a Miniſter 
of the ſecond Order, I ſhall here ſet down the 

rticulars of the Entry Armory or Almeric Nani 

mbaſſador and Bails of Venice made at Con- 
ſlantiaople, in the Year 1617. Being come 
within ſight of the City, on the 11* of Fe- 
bruary, he ſaluted the Seraglio with all the Ar- 


| ley belonging to the Engliſh Ship which had 
tran 


ported him from the Iſle of Cho. As 
ſoon as he was Landed, and before he came 
to his Lodgings, notwithſtanding it began to 
be night, the French Embaſſador and the Mini- 


ſters of the other Chriſtian Princes ſent their 
Secretaries to complement him; and the day 


following they went themſelves with the uſual 
Ceremonies, the Interxancio only excepted, 
who did not think himſelf oblig'd to pay this 
Civility, becauſe he had alrcady taken his Au- 


dience of Leave even of the Bai, whom Nani 


came to ſucceed. He made his Entry on the 25th 


of the ſame Month, in the following manner. 


The two Embaſſadors, Nai and his Col- 


letzue or Predeoeſſor, repaic'd towards the Port 


from the City, which was the place of Ren- 
dezvous to all thoſe that were to accompany 
him in this Cavalcade; the two Embaſladors 
ot on Horſeback, and mov'd towards the 
own; the Embaſlador's four Janiſaries went 

firſt, not on Horſeback, but on Foot, havi 
over their Caſſocks, which they call a Dole- 
man, a Veſt of Red Cloth; forty other Faxi- 
ſaries with their uſual Habits Arms, fol- 
low'd on Foot, commanded by their Captain, 
who follow'd them on Horſeback, and pre- 
ceded as many Spabi's or Troopers, who had 
no other Arms than Bows and Arrows; forty 
Chiaonx follow'd theſe, and after them the 
Bailo's Domeſticks ; that is to ſay, forty Cour- 
riers, or Letter-Carriers, who are all Subjects 
of the Republick, and ſerve to go and come 
from Venice to Conſtantinople. They make 
theſe Journeys on foot, but yet they perform 
them with expedition enough. They were all 
clad after the Greek manner, and in the Em- 
baſſador's Livery, with a Veſt and plaited 
Cap; after them march'd the Serjeants, and 
other Livery-Men, follow'd by the Drogomans, 
or the Republick's Interpreters, who were ac- 
company'd by the Drogomans of all the other 
Chriſtian Miniſters, all on Horſeback, and in 
the ſame Ranks which their Maſters are us'd 
to keep among themſelves. After them came 
the Chiaonx Bach, that is to ſay, the Chief of 
the Chiaoux, who is like the Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies ; having on his right hand (which is 
the leſs honourable in Turiy) a Captain of 
Spabi's. Theſe two Officers march'd imme- 
lately before the two Embaſladors ; the for- 
mer of which had the place of Honour, be- 
cauſe the other had not as yet enter'd on the 
exerciſe of his Employment ; and they had a 
eat number of Men in Livery near them. 
he two Embaſſadors were follow'd by the 
Secretaries of the Embaſſadors of France, Hol- 
land, and Venice; this laſt doing Honour on 
this occaſion to the other two. ith the Se- 
cretaries march'd the two Sons, whom the new 
Baile had brought along with him from Venice, 
and the Roman Gentleman, to whom we are 
oblig'd for this relation. Theſe laſt, that isto 
ſay, the three Secretaries, and the three Gen- 
tlemen march'd in two ranks three a breaſt; 
the French Secretary between the Embaſlador's 
two Sons, and the Durch Secretary between 
the Venetian Secretary, and the Roman Gen- 
tleman; but when they came into narrow 
Streets, where it was neceſlary to file off, 
they march'd in two Columns, the three Se- 
cretaries keeping the right, and the three Gen- 
tlemen the left. A great number of Gentle- 
men, the Domeſticks of the other Embaſſa- 
dors, and of the Merchants of Pera, brought 
up the rear of the Proceſſion, which was com- 
pos'd of two hundred and fifty Horſe, beſides 
thoſe that were on Foot. It was in this Or- 
der that the Embaſſadors took the way to Ca- 
lata; and after having march'd partly round the 

ſame, they enter'd at one of the Gates, 

went out at another, to go to the Barlo's Palace, 
which was without the Walls, where all the 
other Chriſtian Miniſters were d. When 
they came to the Palace, the Turi who found 
their Dinner ready for them, inſtead of eating 
ſhar'd the Victuals — themſelves, and 
3 we 
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ent away. The new Bailo made an Entet- 
er ws 4 this occaſion; but of all the Fo- 
reign Miniſters, only the Baron 4e 3 
Embaſſador from France, partook of the Dinner; 
and there happen'd nothing remarkable thereat. 

lf the Reſident, who is on the part of the Uni- 
ted Provinces at Conſtantinople, had ſent the States 
2 pertinent relation of the particulars of his En- 
try, a Judgment might be form'd of the diſtin- 
&ion that is made between the Miniſters of the 
firſt and ſecond Order; but as he did not do 
himſelf much Honour at his arrival at the Port, 
nor indecd to his Maſters, he was cautions of 
mentioning in his Diſpatches, an aQion that did 
not brighten his Reputation. 

The ſame Roman Gentleman who has given 
the publick a relation of the Entry of the Bailo 
Nani, was alſo a witneſs to that, that ſhall 
conclude this Chapter ; which I here ſer down, 
becauſe there is ſomething in it ſo very great, 
that nothing I have hitherto ſaid, comes up to it. 
ln the Month of April, 1619, there arriv'd 
in Perſia two . Embaſſors, Knez Juan 
Vaorotinsky, and Juan Fuanonitz. Schach Abas 
was taken up with an Expedition he deſign'd 

ainſt the Zzrks; ſo that not being able to 
give a Reception to the Embaſſadors at Arde- 
bil, where they were in a conſtant ala 
their _ was put off till the King ſhoul 
return to /ſpahan. It was therefore perform'd 
on the 19*h of Fane, in the ſame Year; and at 
the ſame time the [ndian Embaſſador of the 
Mogul, and a Turkiſh Chianx made theirs. 
The King deſir'd Den Garcia de Silva Fignzeroa, 
Embaſſador from Spain, and the Exghſp Reſi- 
dent, to honour the Ceremony with their pre- 
ſence, and notify'd to them, that they might 
aſſiſt there in his Company, becauſe heintend- 
ed to go in Perſon to meet the Embaſſadors. 
Schach Abas, to do them the greater Ho- 
nour, or to make the greater oſtentation of his 
Granduer, had made 4 Roll of threeſcore thou- 

ſand efferve Men, whoſe Names he had a Liſt 
of, and he had caus'd Arms to be diſtributed 
amongſt them, notwithſtanding moſt of them 
were only Artificers, Inhabitants of Iſpahax, 
and the adjacent Villages. All this multitude 
was come _— the Morning to the Madan 
which is their Market, very well cloath'd, and 
diſpos'd into ſeveral Companies and Battalions, 
under their Colours, commanded by their Cap- 
tains,and other Officers, who had their Drums, 
Kettle-Drums, Flutes, and other Inſtruments 
of Muſick. The King caus'd theſe threeſcore 
thouſand Men to be drawn up in two Files 
or equal Lines, which reach'd from the Pa- 
lace Gate to the place where the Embaſſadors 
had Lodg'd the Night before, which was a- 
bout twelve Miles from Iſpabau, leaving between 
the Hayes a 2 ſufficient to admit of the 
Embaſſador's Cavalcade. All the Inftraments 
of Muſick, which were in great number, 
reſounded with ſuch a noiſe, as would have 
drown'd that of the Thunder; and at every 
twenty paces diſtance, there were Men that 
left their Ranks to Dance, and make a kind 
of Ball, with which they diverted themſelves, 
at Jeaſt, as much as the Spectators. Beſides 
this, there were in ſeveral places along the 
* 


and neatly drefs'd, who with 


Maidas, and iu the Streets, ſeveral young Men, | 


very handſo 
Flagons and 


of Gold, fill'd out Wine 


and Water refreſh'd with Ice, to thoſe that 
would drink. The King ſent to the very Vil- 
lage where the Embaſladors ele all 
the Nobility of his Court. They were all 
perfectly well mounted, and magnificently 
clad, ſo that there was nothing to be ſeen but 
Rich Staffs, Saddles and Bits of maſſie Gold 
and Silver beſet with precious Stones, as were 
alſo their Caps and Feathers which were very 
ſumptuous. And notwithſtanding, this had 
not the effect theſe Richeſſes were capable of 
producing, becauſe theſe Noblemen only 
walk'd up and down the Town to ſhew them- 
ſelves; yet there might be perceiv'd a bs ©. 
greeable odneſs even in this confuſion. e 
Schach commanded alſo the Jews and the 
Gaxres, who ſtill make profeſſion of the Reli- 
gion of the ancient Perfraxs, to go in Proceſ- 
fion ſeparately from the reſt; but as for the 
Chriſtians of the Suburbs of Tsa, who had 
furniſh'd ſeven hundred Men, they mingled 
with the other Per/ians. In fine, the King to 
do the Embaſſadors thegreater Honour, caus'd 
twenty or five and twenty of the molt beauti- 
ful Comrteſans to appear there on Horſeback, 
very richly dreſs'd, and bare-fac'd ; which is 
the mark that diſtinguiſhes them from virtuous 
Women. The Indoſthan Embaſſador who was 
the firſt, and who beliey'd that the Schach 
would come and receive him in Perſon at his 
e waited a long time for him in the 

illage, diſpatching _ Couriers from time to 
time, to be inform'd of his motion ; but find- 
ing there was no likelihood of his coming, he 
mounted on Horſeback ; and the other Embaſ- 
ſadors following his example, they put them- 
felves in order, and mov'd towards the Town, 


each Embaſſador at the head of his Troop. 


Of all the other Foreign Miniſters who had 
been invited to. this Ceremony, only the Exg- 
ii Reſident went through to their Quarters, 
and that more out of Curiofity, than yo do 
them Honour. The Spanifb E ador, who 
had ſer out, finding the Schach did not come 
according to the aſſignation he had given him, 
return'd home very much incens'd that he had 
been oblig'd' ro go and meet the Indian» Em- 
baſſador, whom he call'd a Merchant; not- 
withſtanding he was a near Relation of the 
Mogwul, and that he had above fifteen hundred 
Perſons in his Retinue. The other Embaſſa- 
dors, viz. the Maſovite (who was now fingle, 
his Collegue being deceas'd) and the Tark, 
were already arriv'd at the Palace; when e 
King, wo at laft went to meet the Indian as 
far as the Gate of the City, appear d with him at 
the Maidan. As ſoon as he was got into the 
Palace (where Figzeroa who had alter'd his 
mind, was likewiſe come) all the three Mini- 
ſters preſented to him Letters from their Ma- 
ſters. The whole Audience was employ'd 
therein, and in taking off ſome Cups of Schiras 
Wine, white the Converſatiori ran upon in- 
different things, and was irregular enough. 
After two or three hours Entertainment, they 
all withdrew, without taking leave of the 
King, and without doing any Civility to one ano- 
ther. I have omitted raking notice, that when 
the Embaſſadors began to leave the Village, 
the ſixty thouſand Men, who as I (aid before, 
made a Lane from the Palace, to their Quar- 
ters, put themſelves alſo in motion, 9 in 
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Routs, and without Order, behind the Em- 
baſſador's Retinue, enter d the Town in 
this confus d mannet; and ſo generally poſ- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of all the Avenues that the 
Indian Embaſſador, who had a great Train of 
Baggage, could not get it into the Town that 
Day. The ſame Embaſſador, being inform'd 
that thoſe ſixty thouſand Men were moſt of 
them Tradeſmen, and had loſt their Day's 
Work for his ſake, order'd his Steward to give 
to each of them ten Sequins, which would 
have amounted to twelve hundred thouſand 
Crowns. But Schach Abas, who was none of 
the moſt liberal, and who was unwilling the 
Indian Embaſſador ſhould reproach his avarici- 
ous Temper, was angry thereat, and would 
not ſuffer it to be executed. As ſoon as the 
Turkiſh Embaſſador enter'd into Perſia, the 
Schach forbid on pain of Death to have any 
Communication with him, even under the Pre- 
text of ſelling him Proviſions, but then he took 
Care to have him abundantly ſupply'd from his 


on Kitchin. 


Theſe Entries and Receptions being made 
only to Embaſſadors, to the Excluſion of Mi- 
niſters of the ſecond Order, we mult believe 
that Jamet Lofler and Philip Streif, who ar- 
riv'd in Paris on the 16* of October 1634, were 

ors. It was their own Faults that 


they were not receiv'd with Ceremony, and | 


ad &. * a 


one of them was Embaſſador E 
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intment. They were 
treated with Pr uring the whole time of 
their ſtay at Parit. The $ de MMortemar, 
one of the firſt Gentlemen of the Bed-Cham- 
ber, viſited them from his Majeſty, and the 
Count de Hercozrt with M. Baztr# conducted 
them to their. Audience. It is true that the 
Count de. Brulon in his Memoirs , That 
xtraor 
from Sweden, and the other from the four Cir- 
cles of Germany. But beſides that Loſter had 
no Commiſſion from the Crown of Sweden, a8 
I ſhall make it appear by and by, they were 
both treated alike on all Occaſions, as well in 
the Preſent as otherwiſe. To ſhew that they 
were both Embaſſadors from the four Circles 
of the Upper „and that they had nei- 
ther Powers nor Credentials from the Crown 
of Sweden, I need only 7 wa their Declara- 
tion, wherein they ſay, Ve James Loffler, Ec. 
4 Philip Streif, Ac. by virtue of the Power gi- 
ven us by our Lords, the Princes and States of the 
four Circles of the Upper Germany, do ratify the 
aboveſaid Treaty. Now theſe four Circles be- 
ing compos'd only of Eccleſiaſtical and Secular 
Princes of Germany, of Prelates, of Counts, 
and of Cities, one would think it cou'd not be 
deny'd but on this Occaſion France acknow- 
ledg'd the Embaſladors of the Princes in Ger- 


many. 
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C HAP. XIX. 
Of Audiences. 


Udiences are either poet and ſolemn, 

1 or private and for Buſineſs: Theſe ma- 
king a part of the Em o- 

tiation, ſhall alſo make a part of the ſecond 
Book of this Treatiſe; and the others ſhall be 
be the Subject of this Chapter, by reaſon of 
the Ceremonies with which they are accompa- 
ny'd. The public Audience uſhers the Embaſ- 
ſador into his Employment, and eſtabliſhes 
him in the Function of his Commiſſion, tho” 
it be not ſo A] but he may ne- 
gotiate without it. oſe Embaſſadors that 
are ſent to Congreſſes cannot take Audience, 
and only communicate their Letters of Credence 
to the Mediators, or Miniſters with whom 
they are to negotiate. It is true indeed that 
the Miniſter, to whom the Prince denies A- 
dence, is incapable of negotiating, becauſe he 
is thereby given to under that he will bave 
no Commerce with him; as when the States 
of the United Provinces refus'd it to the Por- 
zx:gal Embaſſador, and the King of Swedes 


would not admit of thoſe of Br ; but 
When any other Obſtacle or lawful Impedi- 
ment hinders it, and that inſtead of refuſing it 


the Audience is only put off to another time, 
this Delay cannot hinder the r from 
diſcharging all the Functions of his Office. 
Monfieur de Baſſompierre, being come to Ma- 


rid in the Year 1621, could not obtain Au- 


.exce becauſe the King was ſick ; but the ſame 


King notify'd to him, that if he would ſend | 


him his Credentials he would nominate Com- 
miſſioners who ſhould enter into Conference 
with him. Baſſompierre ſent him his Letters, 
and the King accordingly appointed Commiſ- 
ſioners, who ſo Gligently apply'd themſelves 
during the King's Sickneſs, that the Treaty of 
Madrid, for the Affairs of the Valteline, was 


quickly concluded after his deceaſe. Baſſom- 
Pierre took Audience of his Succeſſor with the 
uſual Ceremonies. 


Theſe are almoſt where as well 
as thoſe of the Entry; and they are all parti- 
cular at Rome, where none but the or 
of Obedience has Audience in the Conſiſtory, in 
a ſtanding Poſture and uncover'd; while an 
Orator, hir'd for that ſe, pronounces the 
eee in the Preſence of the Pope, and of 
the College of Cardinals. The Embaſſadors 
of the Emperor, of crown'd Heads , and of 
Venice, have theſe Azdiexces in the Royal Hall, 
but the Embaſſadors of other Princes have them 
in the Ducal Hall; and there are ſome to 
whom the Pope gives Audience only in his 
Chamber, where . Cardinals are preſent, 
but not enough to form a Conſiſtory. The 
Duke of pretends to the Royal Hall, 
ſince he has taken the Title of King of Cyprus; 
and becauſe he has not hitherto been able to 
obtain it, he forbears ſending any Embaſladors 
of Obedience to Reme. The Republick of G.. 
oa has offer d ſome Millions to be admitted 


into the Royal Hall; but the Pope would not 
| cunſent 
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ent thereto, by reaſon &f the Oppoſition 
2 of Dates made, which will not ſut- 
fer this Equality. The Obedience being over, 
the Em or follows the Pope, carries the 
Train of his Cope, and dines with him, as 1 
obſerv d before in the preceding Chapter, ſpeak - 
ing of the French Embaſſador. 
On the 123* of 5 1582. arriv'd at 
Rome a Moſcovite Embaſſador, for whom an 
Entry was made. He receiv'd his Audience in 
a ſpacious Hall, where the Pope was 4compa- 
ny'd by fifteen Cardinals ; and not in the uſual 
Hall for Audiences, The Embaſſador made the 
ſame Ceremonies that other Embaſſadors uſu- 
ally make, bowi 
Feet. He ſpoke in his own Tongue becanſe 
he knew no other. The Pope preſented him 
with three Veſts of thin Brocade, a Chain of 
Gold, and gave ſome Chains likewiſe to thoſe 
of his Retinue. | 
When the Pope gives private Audiences to 
the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads, and thoſe 
of Venice, he is ſeated in a Crimſon Velvet 
Chair, with Gold and Silver oy, havin 
under his Feet a ſcarlet Carpet; The Embat- 
ſador is ſeated over againſt the Pope, on a 
Stool, and does not cover himſelf during the 
Audience. The Embaſladors of other Princes 
are in a ſtanding Poſture, and moſt commonl 
the Pope walks up and down whilſt they 
to him; or elſe he ſtands, leaning his d 
2 the Table; but at the beginning of the 
Audience he is ſeated in his Chair. The Prince 
that walks, while he gives Audience to a Mi- 
—_ does _ little _ — if 
e ſlept, or e to him as he paſs'd by him. 
When the Cardinals receive — — from the 
Pope, they have a Chair with a Back to it. 
The Venetian Embaſſador always carries with 
him his Secretary, who ſtands behind his Ma- 
ſter's Chair, which is likewiſe obſerv'd when 
he takes Audience of the Cardinals. Theſe Au- 
diences of the Cardinals are, ly ſpeaking, 
but mere Viſits; for which reaſon they might 
be more properly ſpoke to elſewhere. But as 
there are but two Words to be ſaid on this 
Subject, I ſhall here add, That when the Se- 
cretary of a Venetian Embaſſador is to treat 
With a Cardinal, in the Abſence of his Maſter, 
he is ſeated, as well as the Secretaries of the 
Embaſladors of the Emperor, the Kings of 
France and Spain; and the ſame Honours are 
done him which are done to the Reſidents and: 
Agents of Princes, to whom the Title of Moſt 
Serene is given. This is chiefly done to the 
Secretaries of the Embaſly, becauſe that theſe 
are alſo Miniſters Repreſentants. The Cardi- 
nals ſeat alſo the Secretaries of the Embaſſa- 
dors of Savoy, and of T»ſcaxy. It muſt there- 
fore be imagin'd that, in thoſe parts, thoſe im- 
portant Employments are not given to Clarks 
or Copiſts, but to Miniſters, that are as it wete 


in their A ticeſhip; and who, having gi- 
ven Proof of their Merit aſpire to 


ma 
firſt Places in the State. "The Prelates, 
that is to ſay, the two Patriarchs that have re- 
ceiv'd the Embaſſador at his Entry, conduct 
e 
s only the exce that the P es 
in n it is very — 
baiſadors have there a ſecond, even for extra- 
ordinary and very important Aﬀairs. M. de 


three times, and kifling his 


Termes, Embaſſador from Faure; having 6b- 
tain'd it in the Month of May r55t, takes par- 
ticular notice in his Harangve, That he was 
ſenſible it was contrary to Caſtori; but that it 
was the King his Maſter's exprefs Orders. He 
could not addreſs himſelf to Pope Julias III; 
becauſe. he was commanded to complain of 
him. He accompany'd his Diſcourſe with 4 
formal Proteſtation, after which he was to de- 
t, and take along with him the Cardinals of 
errara and of Toxrnin; who negotiated the 
King's Affairs at Rome. Some Years before; 
that is to ſay, in the Month of December 1547; 
Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoſſe, Embaſſadot 
from the Emperot Charles V, took his Audi- 
ence in the Conſiſtory, ou account of the Tran- 
ſlation of the Council of Trent, and he was al- 
ſo call'd thither to hear the Anſwer the Pope 
was to make to his Propoſition. He was there 
again on the 16th of January 1548; and made 
ſame Proteſtation, that Francis de Vargas 
and Martin de Velaſque made the ſame Day at 
| Bologna, againſt the Tranſlation vf the Coun- 
eil. Don Diego expreſs'd himſelf in Terms ſo 
ſtrong; that rhe Pope, not daring to ſhew his 
Reſentment, was for making it be believ'd that 
Mendoſſe, in making this Proteſtation in the 
Confiſtory, had exceeded his Orders; ſince the 
Emperor had commanded him to complain of 
the Authors of the Tranſlation; and not of the 
Pope, who had no Concern therein; as he ſaid; 
the whole Affair relating only to the Legates 
and Prelates of the Council, who had judg'd 
the 28 238 — muſt alt * e 
notice, by the by, that the ives no Au- 
dience in the Holy Week. wth 24 
Some Diſtinction is made in Fraute: But be- 
fore I ſpeak thereto, I muſt inform my Reader; 
that at Liema the Officers of the Emperor's 
Houſhold are employ'd in theſe Functions. 
There is neither Maſter of the Ceremonies nor 
Introductor of the Embaſſadors in that Court. 
It is the High Chamberlain that there * 2 | 
the Civilities, and that gives Orders for the 
Reception of publick Miniſters. When the 
Duke dei Seſto, Embaſſador from Spain, arriv'd 
at Via in the Month of October 1670, the 
Count de Slabata went and receiv'd him at his 
own Houſe, in the Emperor's Coaches; when 
he came to the Palace he was recely'd at the 
Entrance thereof by the Mareſchal of the Court; 
the great Maſter receiv'd him the Knight's Hall ; 
and at the . 5 the Antichamber he was 
wi 0 he by the Count de Lamberg, Great Cham- 
lain. : 
In Fraxce the Nuncioes, and the Embaſſdors 
of crown'd Heads, are conducted to their A- 
diemce by Princes; and it is in that only, that 
the ors of Venice are not treated as 
thoſe of crown'd Heads. The laſt Day of Aa- 
gnfe 1635 the Lord Viſcount Srudamore, Em- 
or from Exgland, being come to Meanx; 
in order to take his firſt 4 e of the Kin 
who was then at Moxgeanx, told Berliſe, t 
he would not go to it if he was not conduct 
thereto by a Prince; There was none then at 
Court; 16 that Girazt was ſent Poſt to Paris, 
from whence he — the next Day the Duke 
de Chevrenſe; who dilcharg'd that e. The 
Lord Fielding, Embaſſador Extraordi 


ſtom 


England, in the Year 1634, was cond to 
Audience by the Count 4 Alan, a Prince of the 
| | Qq Houſe 


— 
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Houſe of Valois. The Earl of Leiceſter, in the 
ſame Quality in the Year 1636, by the afore- 
ſaid Duke de Chevrenſe. Loffler and Streyf, Em- 
baſſadors from the four Circles in the Year 16 

by the Count de Harcourt, Prince of the Houle 
of Lorrain.  Grotins, Embaſſador in Ordinary 
from Sweden, by the Duke de Merceur, Son to 
the Duke of Vendoſme. Savadsky, Embaſlador 
Extraordinary from Poland in the Year 1636, by 
the Duke de Chevreuſe. The Duke de Joyenſe : 
conducted to Audience the Biſhop of Warm, 
and the Palatine of Poſuania, Embaſladors Ex- 
traordinary from Poland in the Year 1645. It 
was accompany'd with the ſame Ceremonies 
which had been perform'd at their Entry ; ex- 
cept that the two Embaſladors, with the chief 
Noblemen of their Retinue, went in the King's 
and Queen's Coaches. All the Princes and 
Nobility had receiv'd notice to render them- 
ſelves at the Royal Palace, where their Majeſties 


then were; and de Rhodes, great Maſter of the 


Ceremonies, was commanded to give the ne- 
ceſſary Orders for this extraordinary Audience. 
The Coaches having taken a Round in the ſe- 
cond Court, they ſtopp'd before the Chamber 
of Deſcent, into which the Embaſſadors en- 


ter'd; and after they had reſted themſelves a lit- 


tle, and that all the Poles were arriv'd, they 
paſs'd along the Court through a Lane made 
by the Grand Prevoſt's Guards under their Arins. 
The Great Maſter of the Ceremonies recerv'd them 
at the foot of the Stair-Caſe, which. was lin'd 
on both ſides by the hundred wit ert, who made 
a Lane; the Drum beating, and Se. Marte, their 
Lieutenant, being at the Head of them. At the 
Entrance into the Guard Room they were met 
by the Marquiſs de Chandenter, Captain of the 
Scotch Guards: who having caus'd part of the 
Poliſb Nobility to paſs along, put himſelf be- 


fore the Great-Maſter of the Ceremonies, and 


the Introductor, and after them follow'd the 
two Embaſſadors, conducted by the Duke de 


| J they were follow'd by another Body 
ot P 


oles. The Body Guards made a Lane, the 
Antichamber was full of Nobility, and the 
Chamber was crowded with Lords, and Offi- 
cers of the Houſhold. As faſt as the Poljb Lords 
enter'd the Gallery where the King and Queen 
were, the Great-Maſter rang'd them on both 
ſides, to make a Paſſage for the Embaſladors. 
The Captain of the Guards, the Great-Maſter 
of the Ceremonies, and the Introductor having 
made their Bows, they open'd to give way to 
the Embaſſadors, who having . likewiſe per- 
form'd theirs, made their Complement in La- 
tiu e the Biſhop ſpeaking firſt, and after him 
the Palatize. This being done, they preſented 
their Credentials to their Majeſties, who gave 
them to the Count de Brieune, Secretary. of 
State. The reſt of the Audience paſs'd in indif- 
ferent Diſcourſes, in which the Embaſſadors 
ſpoke French: and after that, the Paliſß Lords 


made their Reverences to the King and Queen, 


and retir'd. | 

From thence they went to the Houſe of 
Nevers, to take their Audience of the Princeſs 
of Mantxa, who receiv'd them at the Entrance 
of the Hall. 0 ſpoke to her alſo in Latin, 
and made her a Preſent of a Croſs of Dia- 
monds worth a hundred thouſand Crowns. The 
Biſhop of * anſwer'd the Embaſlador's Ha- 
rangue, and the Frinceſs , their future Queen, 


n 9 


conducted them to the middle of the Hall. 
After what I have ſaid in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, of the Reception that was made in x A Year 
1611, to the Duke of une in Spain, and to 
the Duke of Paſtrana in France, we mult here 
add the Particulars of their Audience. The firſt 
had his on the 234 of Ju, and was conducted 
to it by the Duke 4Uſſeda;, Son to the Duke of 
Lerma, who was accompany'd. by the Dukes of 
Alva and of Albuquerque, and by ſeveral other 
Lords, who went and receiv'd him with a ve- 
ry numerous Cortege, at the Palace where he 
was lodg'd. Having paſs'd through ſeveral 
Galleries, where the Spam;ſb Guards, the Swir- 
2ers and Burgundiaus were drawn up in two 
Lines, he was met at the Door of the Audience- 
Hall, by the Earls of Caſte/ruvio and Salaſar, the 
King's High-Stewards, who conducted him 
pretty near the Throne where the King ſate un- 
der a Canopy, having on his left Hand the Prince 
his Son, on his right the Duke of Lerma ſtand- 
ng, and behind his Chair the Marquiſs de la Ve. 
de, bare- headed. The Embaſſador having made 
his ff Bow, the King got "; at the ſecond be 
zook off his Hat; and at the third he embrac d the 
Embeſſador, and made him be cover'd. After the 
Embaſſador had finiſh'd his Complement , he 
went and faluted the Prince, who embrac'd 
him. But this was done but as it were by ac- 
cident; becauſe he was oblig'd to pay that De- 
voir to the Iafanta firſt. In the mean time the 
Prince of Tingri, the Embaſſador's Son, went 
and paid his Reſpects to the King, who made 
him be cover'd, and the other Freuch Noble- 
men kif'd his Hand. From this Audience he 
went to that of the Iſanta, to whom he made a 
Reverence, as to the Queen, becauſe ſhe had 
deſir'd it; after which he ſaluted the Ladies. 
The next Day he viſited the Miniſters, and Lords 
who had viſited him: and three Days aſter he 
went and deliver'd to the Infanta the Letter the 
King had written to her. On the 224 of Auguſt he 
had another ſolemn Audience, at which the Con- 
tract of Marriage was read. The Duke of Ler- 
ma, accompany'd by all the Grandees of the 
Court, went and receiv'd him at his Palace; 
and in conducting him, he caus'd all the Com- 
pany to be ſo diſpos'd, that all the French Nobility 
march'd firſt, two and two, and after them the 
Prince of Tingri alone. After him came M. de 
Puiſieux, who had brought the Contract of Mar- 
riage, with M. de Vaucelas, the Embaſſador in Or- 
dinary, who went immediately before the Dukes 
of Mayenne and of Lerma. They found in the 
reat Room the Nuncio Cajetan, who on this 
ccaſion was to diſcharge the Function of Le- 
gate. The Duke of Mayenne plac'd himſelf on 
the Nuncio's right Hand, the Duke of Lerms 
on his left, and by him ſate the Count Orzodelli, 
Embaſſador from Tuſcany : Mrs. de Puiſieuæ and 
de Vaucelas fill'd the Bench of the other ſide. 
There was another Bench for the Lords of the 
Council of State; and on that fide the Duke of 
Lerma was of, there was a Forme for the Gran- 
dees of Spain, where fate the Duke &LUſeda, 
the Prince of Tingri, the Admirant of Caſtile, 
the Duke of Magueda, the Count of Pegueran- 
2 the Dukes of Alva, of Se, of Feria, of 
„of Villahermoſa and of Veragas. Be- 

fore the Nucio there was a Table cover'd with 
a Carpet of Crimſon, Velvet, by which there 
was a Stool, on which fate WW . 
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roſeqzsi, Secretary of State, who read the Con- 
oo in the Spaniſh Tongue, The Duke of 
8 and Mrs. de Puiſieux and de Vaxcelas, 
2s Procurators for the King and Queen Mo- 
ther, fign'd the Contract firſt, which was couch d 
in the Freuch Language; and after them the 
Duke of Lerma, as Procurator for the King and 
the [ufanta, ſign'd it, with Areſegui. The Duke 
of Lerma ſigu d firſt the Sauiſb Contract, and 
the French Miniſters ſign'd it after him. At 
their going out of this Room, they enter'd in- 
to another, where they found the King ſeated 
betwixt the Infanta and the Prince. The Em- 
baſlador complemented him on the Margjage ; 
as alſo the [»fante and the Prince. This being 
done, a Lady was aſſign'd him for his Enter- 
tainment, and all the Hench Lords had each of 
them his. Some Days after, the King invited 
the Embaſſador to ride our with him, and then 
he ſet at libefty all the French, that were in the 
Pi iſons, or on board the Spaniſh Gallies. 

The Duke of Paſtrana's Audience, was not 
inferior to this in Solemnity. He receiy'd it 
on the 16h of Auguſt: to conduct him to it, 
he had thirty Horles ſent him out of the King's 
Stable, two Coaches with ſix Horſes each, and 
as many with four, and two. The Duke of 
Cuiſe, accompany*d by the Prince of Joinville, 
and the Chevalier de Guiſe his Brothers, hy the 
Duke d' Elbeuf, by the Marquis de Nermozſtrer, 
de Neſte, de la Valette, de Crequy, de St. Luc, 
de Baſſompierre, de Termes, and by other Lords. 
went and receiv'd him at the Hotel of St. Paul; 
and having caus'd three hundred French Gentle- 
men on Horſeback to lead the Van, after them 
follow'd thirty Saniſb Lords, each betwixttwo 
French ones; in this Condition he conducted 
him to the Lowere. The Guards were rang' d 
on both ſides of the way from the little Bour- 
bon. The great Prevoſt receiv'd him at the 
Gate, and the Captain of the hundred Swix er- 
in the Court of the Louvre. The 2 of 
the King's Guards receiv'd him at the Entrance 
into the Guard-Room, and the Count de Sol- 
ſons, Prince of the Blood, as he went out of 
that Room. The Paſſages were very light, be- 
cauſe all the Pages of the little and great 
Stables, having each two Flambeaux of white 
Wax, convey'd him through the King's Cham- 
ber into the Gallery, where his Majeſty expe- 
Qed him. The rais'd Floor where the King 
ſate, was cover'd with a Velvet Carpet of a 
Violet Colour, interſpers'd with Hlower-de-Laces 
of Gold, under a Canopy, and in 1805 
ſame; having on his left Hand the Queen Mo- 
ther, ſeated in a Chair of black Velvet. The 
Emballadox being come near, and having made 
three low Bows, prolongs to the King one of 
the Letters which he held betwixt his Fingers, 
and made a ſhort Complement at the ſame time. 
After which the King aroſe, anſwer'd the Com- 
plement, and then embrac'd the Embaſſador ; 
who after that went and 


| e to the Queen 
to whom, he preſented cy —— r 


which they enter d into Converſation, che Kor- 
N, bet coter d. This being over the King 
retir d into his Chamber, whither the Embaſla- 
dor having follow'd him, he was conducted by 


the Duke of Gaiſe to the of Madam. 


M. le Premier, and four Stewards of the Houſ- 


hold receiv'd him in the Antichamber. As ſoon 
as he ſaw Madam, he made a profound: Reve- 


ir of the 


rence ; as he came under the Canopy he made 
a-ſecond, at which — — 

the third be pus one Knee upon the Ground; and 
kiſs'd her Hand in that Poſture, the not-offer- 
ing to make him riſe, till the Embaſſador in 
Ordinary put her in mind thereof, and pray d 
her te cauſe. him zo be cover d. At his Departure 
from hence, he went and ſaluted\Monfievr, and 
the two other Princeſſes. From the 17h to the 
215, he receiv'd the Viſits of the Princes and 
Lords of the Court, of the Cardinals de Sowr+ 
dis and du Perron, and of the Chancellor: and 
he employ'd the following Days in returning 
the Viſits, and afliſting at the Entertainments 
which were made him by ſeveral of the Nobi- 
lity. The Marriage Contract was read on the 
25*, and it was the Prince of Centy who went 
to fetch him in the King's Coach, follow'd by 
five and twenty others. The Embaſſador (who 
had in his Retinue forty Pages clad ig Cloth 


| of Silver) being enter'd into the Chamber, M. 


de Villeroy, Secretary of State, read the Con- 
tract, which the King, the Queen and the Em- 
baſſudor ſign'd: anda'ter that M. de Seanx, an- 


other Secretary of State, had counter-fign'd- it, 


it was put again into the Hands of M. de Ville- 
roy, in order to have the Seal fix'd to it. 

I ſpoke aword or two above, concerning the 
Audience that Queen Elzabeth gave in the Year 
1581, to the French Emballadors; as alſo con- 
cerning that the Duke of Nevers had at Rome 
in the Year 1608, and that of Cardinal-Bieks-at 
Venice in the Year 1643; Sc. But as theſe ex- 
traordinary Occurrences can neither eſtabliſh 
a Rule nor a Precedent, I ſhall reter em to the 
end of this Chapter ; and acquaint my Reader 
here, that it is the Buſineſs of the Mareſchals 
of France, and not of the Princes, to conduct 
the Embaſladors of Republicks to their Audi 
ence. Soranzo and Contarini, were conducted 
to it in the Year 1634, by the Mareſchal de Cha- 
flillon; who likewile in the: Year 1638, condu- 
Qed Ange! Cornaro, Embaſſador from the ſame 
Republick: as alſo Pax aud Kut, Embaſla- 
dors Extraordinary from the United Provin» 
ces. The Mareſchal 4 la Force in the Year 
1637, perform'd the ſame Office to the Sieur 
4Oſteriite, their Embaſlador in Ordinary: and 
in the ſame Year, the Mareſchal de &. Luc cou- 
ducted the. Lord Saxli, - Embaſſador Extraordi- 
nary from-Gemoa: tho? at his Entry he had been 
only receiv d by a Chevalier of the Order. None 
but the Embaiſadors from the Swi/s Camour ure 
treated with ſome Inequality. Exceſſive Hc- 
nours are done them when they come to con- 
firm the Treaties of Alliance, as | have alrea- 
dy taken notice in the foregoing Chapter; but 
at other times they receive but very moderate 
ones. No Reception at all was made to the 
Embaſſadors, whom the Catholick Cantons ſent 
into France in the Month of March 1634; nor 
to thoſe who came from the Proteſtant Cun- 
tons in the Month of December of the ſume 
Year: and they were conducted to Axdience but 
only by Knights of the Order: the firſt by M. 
de Villequrers,” Captain of the _ Guards, 
and the others by the Marquiſs de Nee, Go- 
vernor of la. Fere. F | 

The Republick of Gezos has not yet ſo well 
eſtabliſh'd it ſelf, but that her Miniſters are di- 
luinguiſn'd from thoſe of other Sovereigus; nt 
only in Fraxce, 223 
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the Year 1649, the Emperor's Siſter paſſin 

through Milan, as ſhe was going to be marry* 
to the King of yew all the Potentates of 1za- 
ſent Embaſſadors to her. The Republick of 
Gema ſent alſo hers, whom the Queen caus'd 
to be conducted to Audience by Don Rodriguo de 
Tappia, one of her Gentlemen of the Horſe, 
who alſo diſcharg'd the Function of Maſter of 
the Ceremonies. He brought them one of the 
klorſes, into which 
the Embaſſadors got, and caus'd their own 
(which had alſo fix Horſes) to follow it. The 
arquiſs Ze Caracena, who was at the Win- 
dow, ſeeing this laſt Coach enter into the Court, 
ſent word to the Embaſſadors, that they ſhould 
not be ſuffer'd to come up, nor to ſee the Queen ; 
becauſe they had been wanting in the Reſpect 
they ow'd her, oy ge to the Place where 
ſhe was, with a Coach and fix Horſes, contra- 
ry to the Cuſtom of Spain. It was firſt inſiſted 
upon, that they ſhould ſend back their Coach; 
but the Matter being diſcuſs'd, and throughly 
examin'd, it was at laſt regulated in the follow- 
ing manner, vis. That in the ſight of all there 
preſent,two Horſes ſhould be taken off from their 


Coach, and ſent home. They conform'd there- 


to, and afterwards were permitted to aſcend, 
and make their Complement to the Queen. 
The Embaſſador of Savoy has form'd great 
Pretenſions, and particularly ſince the Duke has 
taken the 1 of 1 * , and that 
he aſſumes the Title of Royal Highneſs ; but 
hitherto he has not been able to obtain the leaſt 
Advantage over the Embaſſador of the United 
Provinces. On the contrary, the King caus'd 
this to be viſited by M. de Liancourt, firſt Gen- 
tleman of his Bed-Chamber , while he ſent to 
the other the Count de Nancy, Maſter of the 


Wardrobe. It is alſo a Mareſchal of Fance, 
that conduQts the Embaſſadors of the the Great- 


Duke of Taſcany and of Mantua to Audience, as 
well as at their Entries. 
The Count de Drovent, Embaſſador from Sa- 


voy, taking his Audience of Leave, receiv'd an 


extraordinary Honour, the Guards being under 
their Arms. The Count de St. Maurice, who 
ſuccceded him in the Year 1633, inſiſted upon 
having the ſame Honour done him : but the 
Difficulties he met therein were ſo great, that 
he remain'd at Paris eight Months Incognito, 
before he appear'd as Embaſſador; and was at 
laſt forc'd to yield, and be contented with the 
uſual Honours. He was conducted to Audi- 
ence, on the 224 of September 1654, by the Ma- 
reſchal de Chaſtillox : but the Guards were not 
under their Arms. They always take to *em 
for the Nancives, for the 23 of crown'd 
Heads, and for the Venetian. In the Year 1634, 
they were not under them for the Embaſſadors 
Extraordinary of the United Provinces: and in 
1637, only the hundred Swiſs , and the Body 
Guards, took to them, for the Embaſſador in 
Ordinary. William Boreel came to France with 
the ſame Quality in the Year 1650, in the height 
of the Commotions of the Kingdom. e 
Court was then. in G „ occupy'd in the 


Reduction of the City of Bowrdeaxx, ſo that the 


Embaſſadot being come to Blaye, Saintot, Ma- 
ter of the Ceremonies went thither from the 


King and Queen, to make him the firſt Com- 


plements; and the next day he brought thither 


the King and Queen's Coaches, and with them | 
W! 1 | 


the Duke D' Amdville to Conduct him to Bourg, 
at his firſt Audience. He found there the Cas 
under their Arms, the hundred Switzers, and 
the Body Guards drawn up in two Lines, and 
he was receiv'd by the Captain of the Bod 

Guards, and by the other Officers of the Houl. 
hold, at the entrance into the Hall, and of the 
Chamber. As ſoon as he had made his firſt 
bow, the King and the Queen roſe up ; the 
King and Monſieur uncover'd themſelves, and 


| ſtood all the time of the Audience, as did alſo 


the Queen. The Embaſſador put on his Hat 
at the King's ſecond Requeſt. As ſoon as he 
had Sniſh'd his Complement, he preſented his 
Credèntials, and then made his Propoſition. He 
had the ſame day Audience of Cardinal Ma- 
xarin, who receiv'd him with the ſame Civili- 
ties he was us'd to ſhew to the Embaſſadors of 
Crown'd Heads. The Officers,and Dome- 


ſticks of his Eminence receiv'd him at the 


Coach door, and Conducted him to the top of 
the Stair-caſe, where the Cardinal receiv'd 
him, and led him into his Chamber, taking as 
Cardinal, the place of Honour of him every 
where; the Audience being over, he conducted 
him to the place where he had receiv'd him. 
The Duke 4 Amville treated him in the King's 
Name; but this is what is uſually done, when 
the King is at any of his Conn Houſes, 
where the Embaſſador is not 8 : 

In France Civilities are done to Embaſſadors 
that only ow through the Kingdom, whether 
they have Letters for the King, as the Count 
de Schaumbourg had, who was going on the 


part of the Emperor, Embaſſador in ordinary 


to Spain; or have none, as Falconieri, who was 
going in the Quality of Nuncio to the Low- 

untries ; but with ſome difference. The 
firſt was conſider'd as Embaſſador Extraordi- 
* was condudted to Audience by the Count 
@Alais, treated at Dinner by the King's Offi- 


| cers, and preſented with a pictur'd Box worth 


three thouſand Crowns. The other was con- 
ducted to Audience by the Count de Harconrt, 
nl treated at Dinner, but he had no Pre- 
ent. | 

The Embaſſadors of Venice take their firſt 
Audience, when their Predeceſſor takes his Aa- 
dience of leave at the Court where he has re- 
ſided. And after this Example, Frantis Wal- 
fingham, Embaſſador from England to the Court 
of France, was preſented in his firſt Audience to 
King Charles IX. by Henry Norris, his Prede- 
ceſſor. As ſoon as Norr:s had given an ac- 
count of Walſngham's Quality, and the reaſon 
why he brought him thither, he caus'd him to 
draw near. And V alſingbam having firſt per- 
form'd the uſual Ceremonies, and his Com- 
plement, deliver'd his Letters of Credence, which 
were read by the Secretary of State. He then 
ſaid nothing elſe, but that he had Orders from 
the Queen his Miſtreſs, to employ his beſt en- 
deavours to ſtrengthen the friendſhip of the 
two Crowns, and a good Correſpo be- 
tween the Subjects. That he would apply 
himſelf thereto with heartineſs and zeal ; as 
well to diſcharge his duty, as becauſe he was 
ſenſible it was the mutual intereſt of both 
Princes. The King having enquit'd of Wal 
ham after the Queen of Exglaud's health, 
told him, he was very glad of the Choice her 
Majeſty had made of ſo able a Miniſter ; that 
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he was welcome; and that he would give bim 
. nk whenever he ſhould ask it, for che 
affairs of the Queen his Miſtreſs. Aſter that, 
Walfmgham defir'd to ſee'the- Queen, 'who' 
was Sick; and after wards he ſaw the Queen 


receiv d their firſt Audience: ' 2 16212 LP 
Notwithſtanding there is ſomething ” more 
reſpectful inthe-Salutations and Reverences of 
the Oriential People, than there is in the ta- 
king off the Hat, or Cap, as is practis'd a- 
mong the Chriſtians of our - Ezrope; yet it 
muſt be confeſs d, that one of the greateſt ſub- 
mifſions a Miniſter can make to a Prince, is, not 
to be Cover'd when he ſpeaks to him. S0 
that whatever Civility the Prince does to the 
Embaſſador, yet if he does not cauſe him to 
be Cover'd at his Audieure, it cannot be ſaid 
that he treats him as an Embaſſador. All the 
Honours he is capable of doing him ſigniſie no- 
thing, if he refuſes him this; even tho” he 
were to be uncover'd himſelf. There is none 
but the Pope, to whom. the eſt Potentates 
of Chriſtendom ſhe w this Reſpect; not as to a 
Sovereign Prince, but as to the viſible Head 
of the Church. All the other Princes ought to 
do Honour to Embaſſadors, and allow them 
to be Cover'd. In the Year 1627, Roch Vu 
den Honart, Counſellor in the great Council of 
Holland, Andrew Bicker Bou of As- 
fterdam, and Simon de Beaumont, Counſel- 
lor. Penſionary of Zeland;, were ſent into 
Pruſſia, to endeavour an accommodation 
Cece ohne Kings of | Poland, and of 
I ſpake in the foregoing Chapter of the Re- 
ception that was — at their Entry. 
On the &b of Fuly the Carver of Lithauuia, 
and the Staroſt, or Caſtellan, of Warſaw, cume 
and receiv'd the rs, in order to con- 
duct them to their Audience; having with them 
three of the K ing's Coaches. The Mareſchal 
of the Court came and took them at the Coach 
door, and having led them through the Guards; 
who made à double Haye,' he brought them 
into the King's Apartment. 2 
in a great Room, leaning on his hand upon a 
Table: And all the Croility be did them; was 
that after their third bow, he'2ouch'd 1 
28 and at it on again inmmeiiately, (ſi ering 
mbaſſadors to ſpeake to him bare- ; 

out "gs Fre the leaft fig to be cover d. The 
Queen did not receive them any better, on- 
pun her ſelf with riſing a moment from her 
and then preſently fitting down 

The Embaſſadors gave to underſtand, that they 
were very much ſcandaliz'd at this are; 
but they were told, that that was all the 'civis 
lity the King could ſhew, them ; becauſe that 
— the Kings of France and Eag+ 
land permitted the 


Mother, the Dukes of Aion and 4 Alow-" 
: tho? before that time, the Princes were 
us'd to be by the King, when Embaſſadors 


again: | 


do this Honour to the Alliance they he With 
the United Provinces, but to the Sovereign 
of their State; and it was the Sovereigrity 
had ſent che Embaſſy. It was thought 
King was willing to do them this Ineivil 
by reaſon of the {tri Union be had wir the 
Houſe of Auſtria. It was ulſo diſeburs'd at 
Court, that it was not ſatisfy'd with the Em- 
daſſadors having been firſt to) ſee the — 
SFuweden; before they came to Warſaw.'''* 
| three days following they were emtertain'd, 


2 the 
de 


the 
ity, 


firſt, 'by- the Mareſchal, the' ſecond; ' by 
Vice-Chancellor, and the third, by CG 
Donbef the King's Chamberlain. On the 
of July they had Audience of Prince Ulads 
who ſent them three Coaches; and two of 
Gentlemen caus'd them to be receiv'd at their 
alighting out of the Coach, und ade ben "be 
cover On tde 12th they had a Conſtrenoe at 
the Vice Chancellot's Houſe; who came and 
receiv'd them bimſelf at che Coach door. 
After the Conferende was ended, the EMHbaſ- 
ſadors complain d of 1b ſncivitiry the — 
Queen had them at their Audience. 

were told they ſhould have'ſatisfaQion made 
them, but that it could not be e juſt Tat 


becauſe'tlity'would not huve it be believ'd 

it was the King that made the repatation, 

ving a mind to caſt the blame on the Mareſ- 
chal; Who; as they ſaid; ought to have in- 
form'd the King what he was to do! That 
for this time they might depart with the An- 
ſwer the King's Commiſſaries ſhould give 
them, and ar their return, they ſhould receive 
a greater ſatis faction with teſpect to the Ceres 
monies. On the 16, the Wo Vice-Chuncel- 


lors of 'Polawd; and of Liub the Mare- 
ſchal and the Treaſurer brought the Anſwer to 
the Embaſſadors; and when they ſet out, rwo 
Gentlemen brought them three Coaches which 


conducted. them to the River; where they em- 


| bark'd. Their Negotiation being very 

and finding —— — obllactes/on 

| both ſides, the Embaſſadors — N 

to no pu with the King of Swen, te- 

ſolv'd at laſt to go away, and to take their 
Audience of Leave of the King of Poland; up- 

on the afſuratice' they had receiv*d;.that 

' ſhould be better treated than at their firſt 

And indeed, the Great Mareſchal of Lubzuenis 

having introduc'd them at their Return, the 

King reveiv'd/ them very well, making then be 

coder d ai ſdow'a; he bad pus om bis Hl. |Hows 

| IS els A ets wks 

f were o ent the * 

| hd accompany them, the King's firſt bene 

„ und the s Gent 
— — to his Majeſty. Theſe Gen- 


FE a4 


— a Crimerhas-oould not by 
bat by Death; und the K 


8 


him take it up, convinc'd the World 
2. rr chan this bee tht the 
r * 
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Men, makes It faif be reſpocbed ev en 
2 ok to whom hos ob much re- 


Dei n eee 
1 8 Jn; P Jos they hop e 
ivitities40. ors, AS well as elſewhere. 
—— was aui Pilbop and Nane in 
Poland, when King S giH u, Auguſtus ſunt a 
very great Forces ' Coaches to meet him 
they kee, of Warſow. And when 
the fame Co » being Cardinal, return'd 
thith& as Legate , after the death of Sigy- 
whrd, three n 
went and receiv'd him at his Lodgings; and 


whenhe alighted out of the Coach, at the open» | 


0% the Tent where the Senate was aſſem- 
led, the two Mareſchals of Poland and Li- 
abuanis receiv'd him; and having their Com- 
manding ſtaffs in their hands, made way for 
him, which is an Honour that is done only to 
the King's Perſon. After he had ſaluted the 
Aſlembiy, he took the firſt Err the 
Archbiſhop of Oneſua, and the Biſhop of Cra- 
tou. On this oceaſion they did an Honour to 
the Legate, which they would not have done 
to another Embaſlador. But if we conſider 
that which the ſame Senate did in the Year 
1670, to the Earl of Schafgers the Emperor's 
ballador, we ſhall be oblig'd to own, that 
the Poles know very well what they owe to 
the Character, and that it is not through igno- 
rance that they fail therein. I took notice 
hereof in the foregoing Chapter. 
_ , Wilkam Boreel, Arbert Synk, and Epo d' Alda 
Tenbaſlagors the United — to 
Sweden, in the Yegr 164, were very well re- 
ceiv'd there: They RE in a Houſe very 
magulſi eently Furniſn'd, eneh ha- 
ving a Canopy in his. Chamber, beſides that 
that was over their Table, where they eat in 
eommon, and were defray d during the whole 
time of their ay at Stoekbolm. On the 34 of 
Ange they had thrir firſt Audience. 
be Queen, who was ſeated in a kind of 
Throne, ſtood up at the Embaſſador's firſt 
— 0 wp ſecond ſhe made a Courteſy, and at 


deſcended to the firſt ſtep of her | 


Throve. They made their in the 


not after the firit Complements, wake them be 
cover d, they made no difficulty to put ow their 
Hats, taking them off at certain periods where 
the diſcourſe was to be accompanied with 
ſome terms of reſpe&. The Senators yielded 
them the Hand, the Door, and the Chair in all 
their Conferences; but at firſt they made ſome 

difficulty: to give the Title of Excellency to 


the E and were of Opinion that theſe 
eee wot #0 be — ey me 
all that was regulated to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the Embaſſadors. To: — 
was very young at this time; but the 
tors, and particularly the Chancellor, ought to 
to have inform'd her of what ſhe ought to do; 
and ought not to have been ignorant of the 
manner how the late King had treated the Em- 
baſſadors of the United Provinces, 
La Twilterie, E from Face to 


1g | hadcommanded him toſeethe Queen; w 


lation, who for ſome Years Negotiated the Af: 
fairs of Frente there, in the Quality of Reſi- 
| dent; but with ſo much i 


and Addreſs, 
that he ſoon had the Character of Embaſlador 
given him. In the firſt Audiencr that he had of 
the Queen in this Capacity, ſhe would have o- 
blig'd him to be Cover'd, and 
to. He made anſwer, that he ſhould not make 
any great difficulty to be Cover'd, were it but 
to ſhew that the King of Fance was willing to 
entertain a Miniſter of the firſt Rank near her 


Majeſty; but that the King his Maſter was a 


Prince ſo Civil and well-bred, that without 
doubt he would not be cover'd himſelf, -if be 
had the Honour to ſpeak to the Queen; that 
is to ſay, to the Princeſs of the whole World, 


who moſt deſerv'd to be ſer d and reverenc'd; 


ſo that he hop'd ſhe would give him leave to 
perſiſt in that reſpeQful poſtute. The Repartee 
was Spiritual, and Gallant : We cannot pay 
too great ſubmiſſion to the Ladies; ſo that 
tho all Embaſſadors were to imitate this action 
of Chan, they would not be for ſo doing, 
either leſs wotthy Perſons, or leſs able Mini- 
ſters. I ſhall here add, that neither he, nor 1 
Tuillerie, run the ſatne riſque that Boreel and 
his Collegues did; as well becauſe the Sena- 
2 of — would _ bay _—_— of 
iſputing the privil being Cover'd, with 
the French Enbaſſadors; as becauſe the Queen 
her ſelf entreated them to be Cover'd, which 
ſhe had not done in reference to the others, 
May it not be ſaid alſo, that Boreel had a great 
deal of Wit and Ability, but that Gallantry was 
neither his Virtue nor Vice? 
la the Year 1626, Betblem Gaber, Prince of 
Tranſilvania, ſent into Exgland a German Gen- 
tleman, nam'd M. on account of the 
* warn the _—_— Palatin, the Ki 
England's Son- in-Law, was v m 
concern'd. This Miniſter's Retiaue | was but 
indifferent, for an Embaſſador that would 
conſult his Maſter's Honour: And on the other 
fide, the Prince himſelf was not well eno 
known, nor ſufficiently cſtabliſh'd, to be 
to paſs for a Sovereign. The King therefore, 


ie | who, ſhew'd him the uſual Civilities, by ma- 
Remifh „ and becauſe the Queen did 
r 


king him be Conducted % Axdience by the Ma- 


thereby to oblige bim to remain uncover'd. 
Miniſter afterwards ſaw the Queen, whopreſs'd 
him two or three times to be Cover'd, andin- 
deed furc d bim to be ſo. Hereupon the Exgliſ 
blatn'd him, and were of opinion he had com- 
mitted a fault. He had in reality committed 
one, but the Exgliſß were guilty of the firſt, 
and the greateſt ; ought to have 
acquainted the Queen, that the King had not 
made him be Cover d. When the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies conducted this Gentleman to 
his Audience of leave, he ask 'd him whether be 
intended to be 1 when he _—_ 
the Queen; but he made anſwer, that he 
would not put on his Hat, whatever inſtance 
the Queen might uſe to have him do it: That 
he had put it on in his firſt Aadiexce, at 
Queen's ted Inſtances, but becauſe 
then ſpake to her in his Maſter's Name, 


ter e ede did wot put 8 


as'when he took his leave of her, he executed 
N * 11 * 'T 


urg d him there- 
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Type King 106k'd upon the Repartee tb be 
Spiritual, bat the Corners dg not make the 
ſame Judgment of it. The prince of Traxfil- 
vam, by comttanding his Miniſter to acquit 
hirriſelf in that Court of the uſual Civilitres, 
comprehended therein all the Andiences, the 
laſt as well as the firſt; fo that it was in his 
Maſter's Name that he paid his Reſpects to 
the Queen, in the one, as well as in the other. 
The Duke of Japꝶ, by not Covering himſelf 
in the Axdience he gave to my * 


ee, thereby to hinder him from bein 
r, did not treat him like an Embaſſh- 


dor. 

The Marquiſs Pompey Strozzi, Embaſſador 
from the Duke of Mantua, arriv'd at Londen 
in the Year 1627, at a time when there was 
no remembrance of there ever having been ſeen 
at that Court an Embaſſador from that Prince. 
The King would not at firſt conſent to his be- 
ing Cover'd; becaufe he knew the Embaſſu- 

dor of Mantua does not cover himſelf, when 
he s to the King of Spam. The Marquiſs 
as OE 3 N 
ver d t ves in ing to pe, to 
the Emperor, and to the King of Fraxce ; 
that he himſelf going ro ſee the King of France 

n Bed, 


who was Sick his Majeſty had made 
him Sit, and be Cover d. He did not mention 
the King of Spain, and he might have ſpar'd 
himſelf the trouble of naming the Pope, becuaſe 
that even the Embaſſador of Fravce is not Co- 
ver'd when he fpeaks to him. Neither does 
the Emperor allow the Embaſſador of Mirza 
to be Cover'd. Bur what he afterwards ſaid 
of France, and that the Duke his Maſter does 
not viſit the Embaffadors of the firſt Kings of 
Chriſtendom, nor give them the place of Ho- 
nour at home, is true; and he has this in com- 
mon with the Duke of Savoy, and the Great 
Duke, and within ſome Years with the Dukes 

of Parma, and Modena. wn 
In the Year 1639, the Baile de Furbis, Great 
Croft, Embaiſidor extraordinary from Mak, 
being ' artiv'd in Raute, Complemented the 
King upon the bitth of the Daxphize ; and ha- 
ving been receiv'd in the manner I related in 
the regoing Chapter, the Mareſchal Je Se. 
Lac ers to Conduct him to Audience, 
The Court was at Sr. Germain, and the Em- 
baffador being come thither, he was entertain'd 
at Dinner; during which time, i was debated 
whether he ſhould be Coverd. The King was 
ſpoke to about it, who temetnber'd that he had 
before fuffer'd the Commander 8 BAT, 
who 98 oy Mabe from 125 to be 
at udieuce ” be wa Captain 

in 1 Regiment of GA. thn 

t was likewiſe repreſented to the King, that 
his Majeſty had done the fade Honour to th 
15 de Ville, Embaflador from e 
Charles of Lorrais; ſo that it was reſolv'd that 
make a f and e e 
a aſks fs oy 
el © which I ** 
onounc'd a ſhoft gne with his Hat 
on, be continu'd me Adee to the King for 

ome time uncover'd, and be did not put 
his Hat at All in ſpeaking to. the Queen. fe 
viſited the P of the Blood, hom he 
Saluted. ' The Prince of Cond?, aud Cardinal 


de Richeliex gave bim the Title of Exceliency, 


e did. Afﬀer be 


ind the fitſt gave him allo the place if Honour. 
On the tenth &f Ari he took his Anillence of 
king preſtred him wits urs Box wot 
ing preſth im with a Pictur'd Box worth 
Tir thoulatid Ihrer. When he ſet out frotn 
Paris, he did hot go to Malta, to make u Re- 
rt of his Embaffy to the Great Maſter, ' but 
went and Commanded the French Gallics, 
of which he was Licatctiane, General © 
1 {**! Baron ZOxenfiers, Chancellor of Hob 
0 Legate Plenipo _ ſame 
Crown in G , not being able to reuch the 
Baltick, to paſs into Sweden; and finding him- 
— A d to take his — — . 
riv'd at epwe on the 20 © ] . 
The Count 5 ante Coun ds radar welt 
to meet hini with the King's and Queen's 
Coaches, and conducted him to one of 1 
beſt Houfes in the Town, which the King had 
cats'd to be fitted up for him. The 


fame 
he was viſited by M. de ta Meiſle | Eng 
of the Order; and the next day the Cours 
conducted him to Wis Aae of the Sing, 
who made him be Cater d. The Regt 
Guards, the Grand Prevoſt's Men, the hundred 
Swift, and the Body-Guards ſtood to their 
Arms. The Cardinal de Richelien receiv'd 
him at the end of his Gtatd-Room, and re- 
conducted him to the bottom of the Stair 
NA on. two after to ſee 
Chanceltor, this laft receiv'd him as he slighted 
out of the Conch; and when he re-conduRed 
him back, he did not retire til! the Coach 
mov'd of: On the 300 of the ſame Monet 
he had his Asdievce of leave with the ſame Ce 
remonies. The King made him a Prefent of 
a Diamond worth en. 
and ſent him befides by the Introductor, a 
with his Picture, of the value of fit thouſa 
This Gentleman, 


equal to the firſt in 
as for Merit, 
I ſpeak of 


of the wile und of the other. of 
Parma was receiv'd it Orleans, whither _ 


1d conducted him to the 
eßiments of Guards were 
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and the” $witzers. and the Life- Guards were 


rang'd along the Stairs, and in the great Room. 
He went directly to the King, who, was in his 
Chamber, bo advan; :five or ſix Steps towards 
lim, and embrac'd him ſeveral times. Mon- 
ſieur, who was there, ſaluted him like wiſe; 
and then hey all three put on their Hats. 
The Duke of Weimar ſaw no body from 
the Kin till he came to Lagny,, where the 
Count, de. Gxiche went to ſee him with three or 


four of his Friends; one Steward, and one 


Comptroller, with ſome Officers of the King's 
Houſhold, treated him at Dinner in the Camp, 
three or four Leagues from Paris, Where the 
Duke de la Trimonille came to him with ſeve- 
ral Coaches, and brought him to the Arſenal, 
which had been fitted up with the King's Fur- 
niture. He reſted himſelf the 7 owing, 
and the next Day the Duke de la Trimotille 
conducted him to Audience; the King being then 
at St. Germains. The Duke of Orleans, who 
was preſent when la Trimouille acquainted the 
King that the Duke of Weimar was come, ask'd 
whether he was to be cover'd when he ſpoke 
to the King. La Trimotille made anſwer that 
he could not tell, and that he had ſpoke to 

| Fache de Riche lien about it, who had told 
bim he qught not to be cover'd. Chavigni, 
who was there preſent, was urg'd to tell his 
Opinion. He ſaid that he ought not, and that 
if the King approv'd thereof, he would ſpeak 
to the Duke of Weimar about it; but that he 
would not do it without an expreſs Command, 
becauſe that might make him. have a Thought 
which, perhaps he might not otherwiſe have: 
That be was of the Houſe of Saxony : That he 
was, ſenſible the Biſhop of H/irtsberg was co- 
ver'd at Metz, and that he would, without 
doubt, think they could, not refuſe him what 
had been granted to the Duke of Parma. 
In fine, it was reſolv'd at laſt, that he ſhould 
not be ſpoke to. The Duke of Weimar wait- 
ed in the mean time in the Apartment of the 
Superintendent of the Finances, where word 
was brought him that he might ſee the King. 
The Guards were not under their Arms when 
he arriv'd, but as he aſcended into the King's 
Apartment, the Suitzers and the Life-Guards 


made à Lane for him. After he had made his 


Bows and his Complement, ſcemg the K. 
on his Hat, be _ bis att 7. time, th 
oblig'd the King to take his off, ſo that they 
talk'd for ſome time uncover'd; after which 
the King order'd the Duke to be conducted to 
Dinner. As he went from Azdience, Chavi 
ask d the Duke's Miniſter how his Maſter in- 
tended to behave himſelf before the Queen, and 
whether, he pretended. to be cover'd ; He was 
anſwer'd, that the Duke thought himſelf obli- 
ed to do what he did, after the Uſage the 
ke of Parma had had, but that he did not 
deſign. to be cover'd in the Queen's Preſence. 
He was conducted to her, and afterwards to 
Monſieur, who made him be cover'd; but then 
he did the ſame Honour to the Duke de {a Tri- 
momille, and to the Prince of Wirtenberg, who 
accompany'd the Dyke of Heimar. Cardinal 
r Richelie receiy'd him at the top of, the Stair- 
e, and offer'd him the Place of Honour, 
but took it after ſome Civilities. At his goin 
away, the Cardinal conducted him back to his 
ach, into which the Duke would not enter 


the 


nn WER 


till the Cardinal was withdrawn. Before the 
Duke's Arrival at Paris it had beexi agreed with 
his Miniſter, that he ſhould be covert d when 
he ſpoke to the King, or elſe that he ſhould be 
ſeated on a Stool before the Queen; ſo that 
when he deſir'd to ſee the King after his 2 
Audience, it was requiſite to agree upon 
Terms, and after ſeveral goings and coming 
it was at laſt determin'd that he ſhould be con- 
tented with the Stool. The Duke ſaid, that 
for his part he was ſatisfy'd in having aſſerted 
what was due to his Birth, that thoſe of his 
Houſe, might have nothing to reproach him: 
And therefore for the future he was willing to 
conform to the King's Will and Pleafure. Af 
ter this Declaration the King gave him a noble 
Entertainment, remain'd uncover'd for half a 
quarter of an Hour, and then put on his Hat; 
but this was in his. Cloſet, in the Preſence of 
very few Confidents. After Dinner he went 
to ſee the Queen, who order'd him the Stool, 
but he did not ſit thereon above half a quarter 
of an Hour before he got up, and the Queen roſe 
at the ſame time; they remain'd both ſtandi 
till he retir'd, after the Converſation of 
an Hour. When he ſet out from Paris, he de- 
ſir d that one of the King's Coaches might car- 
ty him to Chalon; but Difficulties were object- 
ed on account of the Conſequence; ſo that 
Cardinal de Richelieu gave him one of his: The 
King's Officers treated him again at Chalox. 
We ſhall have a farther Occaſion hereafter. to 
ſay ſomething more, with reference to the 
Duke of Parma. | 

Altho' what is done out of does not 
always ſerve for a Precedent, yet it affords ei- 
ther matter of Inſtruction or Diverſion. - I ſhall 
therefore give here the Hiſtory of an Audience, 
if not ſolemn, at leaſt yery extraordinary, which 
an Embaſſador had in one of the Quarters of 
the World, the moſt remote from our Climate. 
In the Year 1623, that is to ſay, much about 
time that Carcia de Figueroa was Embaſſa- 
dor in Perſia, Franciſco de Gama, Count de Vi. 
dignieira, Viceroy of the Oriental Indies," ſent 
Don Jobs Fernandis Leitao in the Quality of 
Embaſſador to Venctapa Naſeka, King of 
of that Country, which the Portugueſe An B 
naga. He had no Civilities at all done him at 
his Arriyal at Fekeri, which is the Capital of 
this pretended Kingdom, neither did he receive 
the leaſt Complement ; only the next Day ſome 
Refreſhments of ſmall Value were ſent him, 
as Sugar-Canes, Fruit, Sugar, and other Tri- 
fles; and withal he was told that 8 fol- 
lowing he ſhould be conducted to Audience. 
The Indians came before the Hour appointed 
ſo that the Embaſſador had not made an end 


bis Dinner, when a Meſſenger acquainted him 


that fore [zd:ax Lords waited for him in the 
Street, to conduct him to Audience. He ſent 
to defire them not to be ober-’. but to give 
him leave to make an end of his Pinner and 
to dreſs himſelf; becauſe in thoſe hot Coun- 
tries People conſult their Eaſe during the ex- 
ceflive Heat of the Day. The Jada having 
waited ſome time at the Door, went into the 
Houſe, and there ſtay'd in the Entry,” till the 
Embaſſador and his People were in 4 iti- 
on to receive them. One of theſe Indian Lords 
had been Embaſſador to the Viceroy of Goo, 
with the Per- 
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eral of his Army: This laſt, who had 
- brought his Son along With him, made 4 Pre- 
ſent to the Portugueſe of a piece of fine _ 
ed Cloth, which is very common in thoſe Parts, 
and the Embaſſador rerurn'd his Preſent,” by a- 
nother of ſome Yards of Cloth. While this 
little Commerce was going on, a publick Wo- 
ce. The 
O- 


Jo 


* 


man gave them the Diverſion of a 

Conpily being 155 on Horſeback, 
ceeded i this Order. Firſt went two Men, 
having each of them a led Horſe; one of which 
belong'd to the Embaſſador, and the other Was 
4 Preſent that the Viceroy ſent to Venct aps: 
And after theſe follow'd ſome Hhrd:avs, ſome 
of which were arm'd with Muskets, and the 
others with half Pikes; ſome were on Horſe- 
back and others on Fodt, accompany'd with 
their uſual Muſick, compos'd bf $ and 
Flutes. Then follow'd ſome Muſqueteers, all 
cloth'd after the ſame manner, repreſentin 

the Embaſſador's Guard. A certain Por 175 
nam d Hidalgo, who on this Occaſion did 'the 
Office of Captain of the Guards, march'd in 


their Rear on Horſe-back, and well enough | 


clad. Immediately after him came the'Embaſ> 
ſador, e the two Indian Lords: 
and four or five Exropeans, mix'd with as ma- 
ny Indians (who were the Embaſſador's Gen- 
tlemen, and thoſe of the Conductors) clos'd 
the Cavalcade. Thoſe of the Embaſſador's Re- 
tinue, who as I ſaid, were in Number four ot 
five, were on Horſe-back; except one, 
not finding any Horſe to hire, Was gone be- 
fore, and waited for the others at the Palace- 
Gate, in order to get in with the reſt. The 
Palace was in a great Incloſure, hem'd in with 
ſeveral Walls and Ditches ; ſo that there were 
ſeveral Bridges and Gates to paſs over and 
through, before one came to the Body of the 
Place. The Horſemen that compos'd the Ca- 
valcade, having paſs'd through the two firſt 
Gates, alighted ; and as they went through the 
fourth Gate, they d the King, who was 
ſeated in a little Court oppoſite to the Gate. 
He was upon a rais'd Floor, under a 
inclos'd like a Field-bed, and ſupported 
four Pillars of Wood gilt. He had under him 
a ſorry Carpet and a little Quilt, and was 
leaning againſt one of the Pillars, having at his 
Back two Cuſhions of Cotten Cloth, very fine 
and white. His Sword, the Hilt whereof was 
Silver, lay by him upon another little Quilt; 
and on the other ſide of him, was a little Ta- 
ble of an Oftogone Figure. The lower Floor 
from the Canopy to the Gate was of Wood, 
having in the middle an Opening about the 
Wideneſs of the Mouth of a Well: and they 
faid, that underneath the Cover there was a 
Reſervatory, that ſapply'd Water to a Fountain 
that was plac'd thereon during the violent Heats 
of Summer, which were not at the time we 
are ſpeaking of very troubleſome; for which 
Reaſon this, Opening was ſo ſtopp'd, that it 
was a difficult matter to perceive there was 
one. The King had by him, on his right Hand, 
ſeveral Noblemen, and amogg the reſt, one 
that was cover'd with avery fine Cotton Cloth, 
and kept playing with a Fan to drive away the 
All that were about the King were ſtand- 
except one ſingle Perſon, who was ſaid to 
Favourite, who was under the ſame Ca- 


ing his Hat in his Hand, 


Charlis V. 
u Nane 


ment, he atoſe from his Place 
' the Ground, and preſented his Credentials to the 


— 


am, the Mog al. 
He might fle 


nopy againſt the Wall. The Embaſſidor, as 
ſoon as he ſet foot within the Court, made a 
Bow after the manner of the Partagueſe, hold- 
f and he was ſeated at 
an equal D e from the King and the Fa- 
vourite; the King remaining all the time as 
immoveable as _a Statue, One of the Lo 
Introductors, who was to ſerve as Interpreter, 


plac'd himſelf by one of the Pillars, which was 


oppoſite to that the King lean'd agaiuſt. 

Kit having enquir'd * r the Healths 9705 
King of San, and of the Viceroy, and th 

Embaſſador having anfwer'd thereto, this laft 
added that the Subject Matter of his Embail 

was only a Viſit of Civility, to entertain a good 
Underſtanding and Friendſhip with his Fligh- 
neſs; and that the Viceroy. as a Token thereo 
had ſent him a Horſe, which he defir'd he would 
accept of, till the Preſents the King of Spam 
intended him ſhould atrive, which were to be 
ſent by the Opportunity of the firſt Ships; as 
would appear by the Viceroy's Letters. I ſhall 
here obſerve by the by, that the Portagaueſe give 
the Title; of Highneſs to all the Kings in thoſe 
Parts, becauſe that before the Union of the 
Crown of Parzzgal to that of Caſtile they ve 
no other to their own King; neither did the 
Spaniards themſelves give the Title of 1 8 
to the King of Caftile, before the Reign of 


or having finiſh'd his Compte- 
put one Knez on 


King, who without the leaſt Inclination of his 
y took them, and gave them to the Noble- 


man who ſerv'd as Interpreter, by whom they 


were delivered to the Secretary of State. 
porn e La un from the TY 
n, but he kept them for another Axdiexce. 
Th the mean time the Viceroy's Preſent wil 
brought, which conſiſted in ſome Fragments 
of Cloth of ſeveral Colours, and were put in- 
to a Baſon of Wood gilt, which is a common 
Utenſil among the Indians; and a Lance after 
the manner of the Moors, with a ſharp Spike like 
that of a Pike, and a very pretty Target. The 
Horſe was likewiſe brought, cover'd with a 
filk Houſing. After the King had view'd hit, 
and handled the Lance a little, which the Em- 
baſſador ſaid was of the Faſhion of ortugal, 
the Gentlemen of his Retinue were ſeared” ' Ir 
is obſery'd that the Embaſſador did wot tov r 
himſelf during the Audience. And he that gives 
us this Relation, farther adds, That this was a 
Precedent 1 ſo much the worſe Conſequence, as it 
was the firſt Embaſſy the Portugueſe had ſent to 
VenQapa, and ſo woxld ſerve as an Example to 
his Sneceſſors : theſe Examples being capable 
of doing the greateſt Prejudice, 1 Mfr ought 
to be cautions in that be does on theſe Occa> 
aus: But that the Portugueſe that are in the 
Indies are very ignorant, and ku wothing of 


, 


what s to the Court, bow knowing ſoever 
they may be, or think themſthues to be; as this 
Embaſſador, for inſtance, who bad a very great 


Opinion of bis own Merit. It muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd that the Porrug=eſe did too much, aud 
that the Meanneſſes to which he ſtoop'd were 
criminal; even tho“ he had had to do hot wich 
a Vendlapa, but with a King of Pegs, r of K- 
or even the Emperor of Chi. 

have forbortt t that lictle 
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King, that formerly he had been at that Court 
It's ivate Capacity ,. aid that he had offer d 
to ts ſome Horſes. e Audience bein 


turn d inro COnveffation, gui at laſt intoFealt- 
ing, the Portugueſe Embatſador ran every now 
ald then into intſupportabte Exttavagatteſes: 
eren to the asking Venckapa to give him Let- 
ters of Recommendatiotr to the King of Spain. 
The Cotiyerſation having laſted a confidetable | 


did to be brought him, af the fargene(s of 4 

dilet, and put it Upon the Ectbaſfadot 

ets, Who retit'd with that Ptefenit. 
I believe 1 may ſay, that it is perhaps the 
bah, Embaffador Abr 5 ths pi at 
iti Andiexce, where he otight aud might have 
done it. on « Etnbafladors of the 4 Can- 
tons, Who at their Entry had 8 onours 

nich are not done to thofe of the greateſt 
Monarchs, 


could never obtain thar which is 
not refus'd to the meaneſt Princes bf Leah Af- 
ter they had made their Entry into Paris, iti 
the manner we have ay * in the foregoing 
Vu ter, the Count de flartourt, à Ptince of 
the Holiſe of Lorrain, and the two Ihtroduc- 
tors, went and tecelv'd them with the King's 
Coaches, at the Chancellor's, Where they had 


ime, the _ 


in'd, in 8 to conduct theſt to Audience, 
155 two Regiments of Guards Were under 
their Arms: The Duke 4 Euguien; Ptince of 
the Blood 


N by ſeveral Dukes and 
Peets and by ſome Mareſchals of France, re- 
ed them at the bottam of the Stairs; The 
Marguiſs de Vardes, Captain of the hundred 
Switzers, was at the Head of his open fa 
the Marquiſe 4 Vilegai, Captain of the Life- 
uards, was at the Entrance Into the King's 
amber. The King had by him the Duke of 
rleans, the Prince of Conde, and the Officers 
of kis Flouſhold. At their going from this Au- 
dience, they were conducted to the Queen's, 
and from thence Went and paid their Reſpects 
to the Dauphin. They bad made preſſing Inftan- 
es, that they might be cover d when they ſpoke to 
{bs Kin , but it was refus'd them, and'theKing 
was teſoly'd to keep Poſſeſſion of the Advan- 
rage the Kings his Predeceſſors had acquit'd 
and left him; and the Swizzers, who prefer 
oney. to Honour, were ww to neg 
the one to preſerve the other. And indeed the 
King makes a great Difference betwixt the Swiſ7 
nd his other Allies. He ſometimes gives Sub- 
dies to theſe, but he gives Penſions to thoſe ; 
he one's are his Friends, the, other's are his 
Petiſioners : he hires and buys Soldiers of the 
one's, and the others aſſiſt him by virtue of 
their Alliance. : | 8 
There is a verbal Proceſs, or an Ac of the 
Oath that was taken at Tar in the beginning 
of the Year 1692; for the Execution of the 
Treaty of Alliance, which was juſt renew'd be- 
tween the Duke of Savoy and the nine Cath 
lick Cantons, wherein it is expreſly obſerv'd, 
that when the Duke went from under his Cano- 
2 to go to the Table at which the Oath was to 
e taken, the Embaſſadors from the Cantons 
advanc'd towards the other fide, uncover'd; 
all the reſt of the Aſſembly being in the ſame 
State, except the Duke, who was cover'd, E- 


very, remain'd uncover'd, While Hartmas 
RY the t NE Harangue, 
and while the Duke's Chancellor made an. 


1A 


— 
9 


99 


twer in his Royal Hig neſs's Name. I 


caus'd 4 piece of Cloth of 
"s Shoul- | 


* 
Py 


or cover'd while the Count Num , 12 
ke's Interpreter, explain'd the one and the 
other. But er the Dake and the Embafla- 
dors had taken the Oath, the Duke plac'd him- 
felf again under the Canopy ,. and put on his 
Hat, be Embaſſadors and Lords of the Court re- 
1 f l oe ln N hen an 
Tt is alſo obſerv'd in Fance; that when an 
Er Ir eaters into the Chamber, or Clo- 
| ſet, where the King gives him Audience, the 
Door-keeper opens both. the Folds of the Door; but 
if it be a Miniſter of the ſecond Order, he then 
opens but one, As ſoon. as the Embaſſadot 
has put on his Hat, all the Princes that arc 
ſent at the 233 on theirs likewiſe And 
it is not only the Princes of the Blood, nor 
ſe, who altho” Fen from a ſovereign 
ouſe, have ſettT'd themſelves in France, as 
ook of Savoy and of Lerrain, that enjoy this 
rivilege; but alſo all thoſe whom the King 
has declat'd to be Princes; as theſe. of the 
Houſe of Ia Tour, on the Score of the Terri- 
| tory of Sedan, which they have been in Poſleſ- 
fion of for ſome Years, The laft Duke 4 Ef 
| pernon, whoſe Father was the firſt Lord of the 
Family, procur'd it, tho“ he bad no Principali- 
ty; and that the, Father , who. thought be 


; ow'd the King nothing, had never carry'd his 
Thoughts ſo Reh. Wien the Duke of Pans 
 arriv'd at Paris, he cover'd himlelf before the 
| King, and, to do him the greater Honour, the 
| King forbad the Princes to beeover'd ; and they 
| accordingly obey'd.: But then the Princes of the 
Blood would not be preſent. In Frexce there 
is no particular Place appropriated to Audien- 
cet; the King moſt commonly gives them in 
his Chamber, by his Bed- fide, in 5 Cloſet, ot 
in a Gallery, a; Occaſion happens. In Ex- 
land the King g ves them to the Embaſladors 
| of crown'd Heads, and ſometimes to the o- 
| thers, in the Preſence-Chamber; and to Mi- 
| Niſters of the ſecond Order in ſome other Place, 
| Where he may-happen to be. No Civilities are 
done them, except that formerly they were ac- 
company'd by ſome Gentlemen of the Bed- 
Chamber, but that is no longer pradtis'd. _ 
be Reſpedt that is due to Sovercigns, re- 
' quires, that the Embaſſador at his Azdiexces 
ſpeak with an intelligible Voice, but low. It 
is true this cannot be well perſorm'd in Re- 
pablicts, where the Audiences are giv'n in Aſ- 
emblies compos'd of many Perſons ; yet ne- 
vertheleſs, even on thoſe Occations, ſcreti- 
on muſt be us'd, and he ought to ditect bis 
Diſcourſe to the Doge, or to the Preſident of 
the 9 rather than to the whole Com- 
pany 


| either ought his ches to be lon; 
tedious, and wide from "up ſe. 11 
piece of Incivility to abuſe = atience of a 
private Perſon, and a Friend, but it is an un- 
Fable 3 to irritate that of a 
rince. No can be. imagin'd more _imper- 
oo than the Doctor, whe being ocder'd to 
back the Negotiation the Duke of Meeklenburg's 
Jounger Son was to carry on in Sevedex,, made 
an Harangue in Larisa to Queen Chriſtma, that 
Pong * Hours, extending 1 on fon 
non Places every now and then touching 
on the Babe Faid. which are oppaſite 
to the 1795 of Chriſtianity, in as much a 
prefer * to Honey. It was a great.! 


— r 


of 


Z — * — m2 — 


ail bis ee ee 


It is faid, that A 
and 


it was not very 


in, that all 
Kings are not Alphonſoer, nor all the Embaſſa+ 
dots Manetres. dd, Nr Tees 
took notice in the Xth Chapter, chat iy 
the firſt Audience Lewir XIII, gave to. Cardi- 
nal Barberin L from Urban V HI, heorder'd 
him an Arm*d-Chair Ws _ — — | 
| e of ſome King's of Caftile and Po w 
hor Ehlers to fit. But it is'a 1 
time that this has been left off in Spar, and the 
other Courts, where the Ceremonies are regu- | 
kted. The Pope till cauſes the Embaffadors of 
crown'd s to be ſeated, but every where 
elſe the Prince that gives Audience is flanding, 
as well as the Embaſfador that receives it. 
Theſe Civilities therefore being almoſt equal 
amongſt all the Princes, we mult ſee a little 
what is practisꝰd in the two Republicks, where 
Princes have their Embaſſadors. A+ Venice 
they take their Andiences in the College, and they 
are conducted thither by the ſame Senators 
vo = done them COON 75 their ay 
e College is compos'd of the Sergniorie, that 
is to 27, 3 the Doge and his fix Counteitors ; 
of three Deputies of the Quaranty Criminal; 
of fix Grand Sages; of five Sages of Terra Fir- 


ma, and of five Sages of the Orders: making | 


in all fix and twenty Perſons. As foon as the 
Embaſſador ſers his Foot in the Hall, the whole 
Aſſembly rifes, and all are uncover'd exc 
the Doge, who takes off his Cap only to ſo- 
vereign Princes, to the Infanta's of Spain, to the 
Princes of the Blood of France, and to Cardi- 
nals. The Embaſſador makes his three Bows, 
and three at each time; the firſt ro the Doge, 
and the fix Counſellors who are oppoſite to 
the Door; and the other two, to the Senators 
who are on each fide ; the Grand Sages with 
the Deputies of the Quaranty, being on the 
Right, and the Sages of Terra HFrma, and of the 
Orders, on the left. The E or having 
taken his Place on the right Hand of the Do 
he preſents his Credentials, which are read b 
a Secretary : the Lecture being over, the Door 
is ſet open that any body may enter. The Em- 
baſſadar ſpeaks to the Republick, and begins 
his Diſcourſe with Moft Serene Duke ; Moft Ex. 
cellent Lords: and this tho“ the Doge be 
not preſent. This being done he retires, and 
the Chevalier that conducted him to Audience, 
re-conduQs him back to his P where he 
— 2 ws OR, and the Embaſſador 
ees him to his Gondola, giving him the 
Place of Honour. The Em — of thoſe 
ces who have only the Quality of Duke 
are alſo ſeated on the right Hand o the Doge; 
but the College does not tiſe till they have made 
their ſecond Bow, in the middle of the Hall. 
Refidents are mot ſuffer'd to fit : not even the Em- 
peror s, who for that Reaſon, has moſt com- 


| his firſk 4 


monty, 
denr of a 
which is an Advantage that he has ov 
ther Sabalters Miniſterr, to whom pablick A- 
drence" is not given. | 

At ke , an Embaſſador is conducted to 
: ce, wirk the fame Civilities which 
he trasreceiv'd at his Entry; that is to ſay, 
two Deities of the Stares-General , who 


| and receive him ar his Haufe, with a C 


of thirty or forty Coaches, which follow a ve- 
2 and fine Coach enough, belonging to 
the State, but the Horſes that it be ag to 
private Perſons; and conduct him to the 

of the Stair-Cate of the Great Halt of the Pa- 
lace: "There they alight, and go through the 
Hall, to the Appartment where the States meer. 
They all riſe as ſdon as. the Embaſſador enxers, 
and remain ſtanding and uncover'd till the Em- 


| baffador fits down and is cover d. He has an 


Arm'd- Chair of green Velyet, and a Cuſhjon 
of the ſame, which are ſer direQty over againft 
that of the Preſident; and the two ties that 
conducted him, place thernſelves on each fide 
of him. The Embafſadors addrefs themſetves 
to the Aſſerhbly, and moſt of em treat it, with 
High ad mighty Lords. ' The Miniſters of te 
Emperor, and of the King of Spain, who were 
not willing to do more than the Embaſfador of 
France, 3 their Harangue by Meſſeurt, and 
treat the Eitates with Seignegries ot Lordſhips. 
The King 8 8 he ee 8 
them, gives them no other 

Dear = Good Frients,” Allies pars far brake 
He gives no other, either to the 22 of 
Venice, nor tothe Swift Canons : yet neverthe- 
leſs, when his E ors 5 to the Col - 
lege, he give the Doge the Stile of Moſt Se- 
rene, and the reſt of the Senators that of A 
Excellent Lordi; and to the Swift Camorns that 
of Moft Magnificent Lordi. The King of rar 
Britam, and after his Example the Northers 


Kings, and all the other Princes and Sove- 
reigns, give them the Stile of High and Mighty 


Lords. M. 4 Eſtradet, nor Mareſcbal of Fraxce, 
at bis firſt Azdexze_in the Year 1062, bega 
his Diſcourſe by Ilaſtriomt Lards ; but they 

not pleas d therewith. "This Thie, it 
expreſſes ſometfung more than that of Meſfexrs 


of which the King makes 'uſe when he 
to the States of his Kingdom, and even to his 
Partiaments ub 


that are his Subjects: nay I am 
willingto k ir rather more honoural han 
that of High and Mighty : but they were of O- 
u, that it was not neceſſary to change the 
tile, to abridge them of any thing they could 
end to : and at Court they were not ſatis- 
d with him neither; becauſe he had done the 
States an Honour which bis Predeceffors were 
not us d to give them. It in the Ne- 
otiarion of Prefident Feamiy, that the Arch- 
ke was pnwilling to ſuffer the States to take 
the Tiles al 5. dag tern, and that he gave 
them at the Treaty, that of I!hn/trioxs. w- 
ever it muff de acknowledg'd, that in the fim- 
ple Title of Meſfiewrs, therè is ſomerhing great- 
er, than in alf the Fpichers that can be added 
to it. Sire in Fraxce, and Senner in Span, ex- 
preſſes bettet the Grandeur of thoſe two Mo- 
narch;; than all the Titles of Moft Serene, 


Excellent, &c. which other Princes affume, arg 
Ale to >. The Staces'of Holland cake pon 
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Fuxc TIONS; 


them the Titles of Noble, Great, | and Puiſſaut 
Lords; and thoſe of the other Provinces ,. the 
1 of Noble and Puiſſant Lords. Thete is 

round to wonder, that the Eſtates of thoſe 
— Provinces ſnould be contented with 
thoſe Titles which they have in common, not 
210 with the Deputies of the States General, 
wit 


with their own Deputies; but alſo with the 
Court of Juſtice of Holland, whoſe Judges aſ- 
fume likewiſe the Title of Noble and Puiſſant 
Lords ; tho' it be properly but a Preſidia! 
whoſe Sentences are ſubject to Caſſation and 
Reformation. 3 
After the Embaſſador has finiſh'd his Com- 
plement, and that his Letter: 4 Credence. are 
read, the Preſident, who takes Advice of three 
or four Deputies, who fit next him, makes an 
Anſwer : and then the Embaſſador retires, and 
is conducted back to his Lodgings by the ſame 
Deputies who had brought him thither. En- 
voys are alſo conducted to Audience by two 
Deputies. But all their Cortege conſiſts in one 
Coach with four Horſes, and another with two ; 
and the Arm'd-Chair he fits in, is only of 
Cloth. The Reſidents and Agents of Princes, 
who are not of the firſt Rank, have ſomething 
leſs: and the Agents, as alſo the Deputies of 
the Hanſeatick Towns, are only conducted b 
one of the Regiſter's Clerks in a Coach wi 


two Horſes. 3 ; 

Alt the Hague they alſo make a Difference 
between the Embaſladors Extraordinary , and 
thoſe in Ordinary. Thoſe never receive Audi- 
ence, but they are conduded to it with the 
ſame Ceremonies which were. paid them at 
their firſt ; but this Honour is done to thoſe in 
Ordinary, but only at their firſt and laſt : at 
their other Audiences, they come in their Coach 
to the bottom of the Stairs, that lead to the 
Appartment of the States, who ſend two of 
their Deputies to receive. them there: as they 


cauſe the Miniſters of the ſecond Order to be 


receiv'd after the ſame manner, at the top of 
the Stairs, 8 

The Parliament at London had a mind to e- 
rect alſo a ſort of Republick, during the laſt 
Commotions in Exgland. The Sieur de Kabran, 
who reſided there on the part of Fauce, endea- 
vour'd to contract a Familiarity with ſome of 
the Deputies of the Parliament, in order to 
wipe away the Impreſſion, the Spaniſþ Mini- 
ſter's Diſcourſes made there, to the Prejudice 
of the King his Maſter. He had no Credential: ; 
for which reaſon not one of the Members 
would admit him. He procur'd Letters of Cre- 
dexce, and then he demanded Audience. The 
Parliament granted it to him ; but inſtead of gi- 
ving it him in the uſual manner, and much at- 
ter that the Dazch Embaſſador had been re- 
ceiv'd: he was told, that he ſhould have a 
Chair, in which he might ſit at his firſt com- 
ing: but that the Parliament expected, be ſhould 
make his Speech ſtanding and uncover d. He re- 
fus'd Audience on theſe Terms, and had ſome 
Conferences thereupon. None but Kings are 
allow'd to treat Miniſters of the ſecond Or- 
der after this haughty manner. For altho' theſe 
cannot pretend to the ſame Honours, that are 
paid to thoſe that are call'd Characteriz d; ſince 
not only Sovereigns, but alſo Embaſſadors di- 
ſtinguiſh them; yet there is an Obligation, to 


thoſe of the Council of State, and even 
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conſider the Princes they repreſent, and not to 
proſtitute their Grandeur or Dignity by Sub- 
miſſions, that are only due to crown'd Heads, 
At Venice Reſidents are cover'd : at the Hague 
they are not only cover d, but ſit. They have 
neither Entries nor Reception, but ſome Ci- 
vilities are done them at their Audiencet. It is 
not long ſince they receiv'd conſiderable ones, 
not only at the Northern Courts, but alſo in 
that of Fance: However ſince they have been 
aboliſh'd in this, they have not been continu'd 
in the others. At 70 78. zen it was uſual to 
receive the Envoys © Tledors ina Coach with 
ſix Horſes, till the preſent King alter'd this 
Cuſtom, as well in reference to the Envoys of 
the Electors, as to thoſe of crown'd Heads: as 
he notify'd it to the Miniſter of Brandenburg, 
in the Month of September 1671. I have ſpo- 
ken more amply hereof in Chapter V. 

After the Marriage 6 the Prince of Conti, 
Cardinal Mazarine, Unkle to Mademoiſelle 
Martinoz2i, Whom the Prince had marry'd 
ſignify'd to the foreign Miniſters, that he ſhould 

e it as a Favour if they paid ſome Civilities 
to the new-marry'd Couple. To this the Re- 
ſident of Brandenburg made anſwer, that he 
ſhould be always ready to expreſs his Complai- 
ſance to his Eminency, provided the uſual Me- 
thod were obſerv'd, and that the IntroduQor 
of Embaſſadors, or his Aſſiſtant, notify d the 
Marriage to him, and that the Civilities of the 
Audience were regulated. He was given to un- 
derſtand, that it was hop'd he = not make 
any = Difficulty to remain uncover'd, while 
he ſpoke to a Prince of the Blood. The Reſi- 
dent reply'd, that the Cardinal himfelf did not 
exact this Submiſſion from him: that his E- 
minency knew very well, how the Reſidents 
of Princes, that have the Title of Met Serene 
are treated at Rome : that he hop'd he ſhould 
not be oblig'd thereto, in a publick Audience; 
and that it ſhould never be reproach'd him, that 
he had been guilty of ſo great a Meanneſs, 
while he was in the Service of a Prince, to 
whom the Prince of Conti would be oblig'd 
to give place every where. The Cardinal was 
ſatisfy'd therewith, and ſaid, that in reali- 
ty the Prince of Conti could not pretend to 
it wth * 1 

have ſpoken in the fotegoing Chapter of the 
Entry Emery Nani , Embaſſaor g th Ve- 
vice, made at Conſtantinople in the Year 1615. 
I hope it will not be tedious to my Reader, io 
ſee in this, the Particulars of his firſt Audience; 
becauſe they have no manner of relation with 
thoſe Ceremonies, that are done. in the other 
Courts of * The 27th of May being fix'd 
for that purpoſe, and thoſe that were to per- 
form the Cortege being come before the Embaſ- 
ſador's Palace, the two Bailos came out, and 
went on foot as far as the Arſenal, where 
they enter'd into a cover'd Barge, in which 
they paſ$'d the Gulph that divides Pera from 
Conſtantinople. They had on very rich Velts of 
Gold ae 4 al their Retinue wa ve- 
ry fine. At their landing near the ate, 
they ſaw the Grand Sen biss — Jud the 
Chiaoxx who were to conduct them, accom- 
pany'd by a great many Turi, who do not fail 
to be preſent on theſe Occaſions 


in expecta- 

tion of getting a few Aſþers of Ne Ex biene 
crefore the Embaſſadors, 2 
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» of their Retinue having put on Balandrars; 
8 for Rain, took the direct way to the 
Seraglio. Having paſs'd through the firſt Court, 
which is very large, and wherein was a great 
Number of Spabees on Horſe-back, which were 
drawn up on both ſides; They alighted at the 
Gate of the ſecond Court, which no body en- 
ters on Horſe-back , but only the Grand Seig- 
zior. Here the Embaſſadors quitted their Clokes, 
as did alſo their Retinue, that they might ſhew 
their Veſts, and their Peoples fine Clothes. In 
this ſecond Court there are two Allies of Cy- 
pris Trees, the one whereof leads from the 
Gate of the ſecond Court, to the Gate, through 
which one cnters into what truly compoſes the 
Seraglio, or the Suſtan's Palace, and the other 

nides to the Gate of the Diuan; that is to 
ay, to the Place where the Bachas Vizirs 
tmect about the Affairs of the State. The Word 


Divan ſignifies the Council it ſelf, as well as 


the Place where it aſſembles. Four thouſand 
Fanizaries drawn up in order of Battel, were 
poſted under a Gallery on the right fide of the 
Gate of the Divan, and obſerv'd ſo profound 
a Silence, that a Mouſe might have been heard 
.to run along, and they remain'd as immove- 
able as ſo many Statues. On the other ſide 
were to be ſeen ſeveral Chiaozx, in the ſame 
Reſpect, and in the ſame Silence; the reſt 
of the Court was ſo vacant that not one ſingle 
Perſon was to be ſeen therein. The two Em- 
baſſadors, and their Retinue, paſs'd through 
the middle of theſe Ch:aoux, and of theſe Jo 
nizaries ; and were receiv d by the Chiaoux-Ba- 
chi at the Gate of the Divas, were the Vizirs 
were aſſembled. The Chiaonx-Bach: was ac- 
company'd by ſome other Officers, who had 
all of them a Silver Staff in their Hands ; and 
he conducted the Embaſſadors into a Gallery, 
which ſerves as an Entry to the Oipar. e 
Divas it ſelf is but an indifferent Building, ha- 
ving neither Hangings nor other Furniture. 
The Bacha, or Pacha, (for ſo they call the 
Grand or Firſt Vizir, . — way of Excel- 
lency) was ſitting on a Bench oppoſite to the 
Door, under a little Grate, through which the 
Sultan can ſee and hear all that paſſes in the 
Divan. On the ſame Bench, and on the right 
Hand of the Firſt Vizir ſate the other Bachas : 
and on his left, but at ſome diſtance, the two 
Cadileskers, or Judges of Romelia and Natol: 

that is to ſay, of Europe and A/ia. At the en 

of the Table which was before them, ſate the 
two Tefterdas, ot Super-intendents of the H- 
nances: and behind them on a ſeparate Bench, 
ſeveral Clarkes or Secretaries, who had all of 
them a Pen in their Hand, ready to write what- 
ever ſhould be commanded them. And on the 
tight ſide, oppoſite to the Teſterdat, ſate the Naſ- 
caxgi, or Chancellor, who ſigns the Ordinances 
of the Divas, and the Will and Pleaſure of the 
Sultan. Not one of the Baſhaws roſe up when 
the Embaſladors enter'd ; and they, on their part, 
did not ſo much as touch their Caps, nor thoſe 
of their Retinue their Hats, They were ſcat- 
ed on two Stools right againſt the Firſt Vizir: 
and thoſe of their Retinue, which the lirtleneſs 
of the Place did admit of, ſtood behind them. 
Afiet ſome 8 had paſd'd on both 
fdes, the Firſt Vizir commanded the Ste ward 
to cauſe Dinner to be ſerv'd up. In the mean 
time the Veſts were brought, which the Embal- 


8 


ſadors preſent the Baſhaws with ; but theſe, 
gave it very well to be underſtood, that they 


receiv'd em as a Tribute; having the Impu- 


dence to make them be meaſur'd in the Pre- 


ſence of the Bailoet, and reproaching them, 
oy ſome, of them were ſhorter than the o- 
thers. | 

Dinner being ready, a certain Officer came - 
and caſt here and there ſome Towels, like 
thoſe they uſe in Convents inſtead of Napkins ;. 
but on this Occaſion, they ſery'd to wipe the 
Hands of the Company after they had waſli'd : 


over theſe Towels the ſame Officer put others 


of a ſtreak d Cloth, which ſerv'd inſtead of 
Napkins. This being done, they plac'd before 
the Firſt Vizir, on a. low Stool, a Silver Ring, 
of the ſize of the bottom of a Hogſhead, the 
Rim whereof had ſeveral pieces of Bread upon 
it, the Middle being void for a Diſh; for there 
was but one ſerv'd up at a time. At this firſt 
Table were two of the Baſhaws with the Firſt 
Vizir, and the two Embaſſadors. Another 
Table like the firſt, was put before the other 
Baſhaws : a third before the Cadileshers : one 
before the Teſterdas, and a fifth before the NA 
cangi. Each Table had thirty four Diſhes ſerv d 
upon it, moſt of them fill'd with Rice, and 
three or four Fowls roaſted or boyd, with 


| Sauces after their manner. The laſt Services 


conſiſted of Paſties : but they had neither Soop 
nor Intermeſſes, nor Fruit, nor Sweetmeats ; 
becauſe the Tarks do not cat any either at Din- 
ner or Supper, but only betwixt Meals. They 
don't drink till they have done eating; ſo that 


the Sherbet was not brought till the latter end 


of the Repaſt. There was of all ſorts, and ve- 
excellent, which was ſerv'd in large filver 
Cups, becauſe after the firſt had drank, it paſs'd 
from Hand to Hand till it was empty'd. It was 
ſerv'd on a Plate, or tin Salver, and the Meats 
in Diſhes of the ſame Metal. Dinner being 
over, all was taken away except the Towels 
which were left, till they had waſh'd again, an 
dry'd their Hands. The Embaſſadors having 
taken their leave of the Dua, went and fate 
down in the Court, near the Gate, through 
which one enters into the Grand Seignior's Ap- 
partment, till ſuch time as they ſhould be in- 
troduc'd: And it was here, that they put on 
the Veſts the Sultan had preſented them with. 
The Ground of them was Red and Violct, inter- 
ſpers'd with Flowers of Gold; but the Work- 
manſhip was ſo mean, that the Embaſſadors u- 
ſually beſtow them on their Valers de Chambre, 
as they go from their Audience. There were 
four and twenty on this Occaſion, without 
reckoning the three the Firſt Vizicr had pre- 
ſented the two Bailos with, and the Chiaoux 
who had conducted the new one from Venice, 
and theſe were put over the others the Embaſ- 
ſadors had already on. While the two Embaſ- 
ſadors were thus fitting in the Court, all the 
Officers of the Divan went to the Audience of 
the Sultan; the leaſt Conſiderable taking it firſt, 
contrary to the Cuſtom of Exrope, where the 
beſt qualify'd go firſt to Axdiexce. The Aga of. 
the Javitzaries, who went to it firſt, and who 
fare juſt by the Door, inſtcad of going direct- 
ly in, took the Compals of the whole Court, 
paſſing by all the Fanizaries, who ſaluted him 
with a very low Bow, remaining afterwards, 
with their Arms acroſs, and their Eyes down- 
Tt wards, 
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wards, till he was gone in. Then the two Cadi- 
letters went in together, he of Romelia taking 
the Place of Honour; both the one and the o- 
ther carrying in their Looks the Tokens of Re- 
ſpe& and Fear, that the approaching the Eraud 
eignior imprints in his Slaves. After them all 
the Vizirs went together in a Eile, the firft 
being Speaker for them all. Their Audience 
was very ſhort, and as ſoon as it was over, 
the two Embaſſadors, were fetch'd, and ſome 
of their Retinue, in the following manner. 
The old Ballo enter'd firſt, and after him the 
new one; then the Secretary of the old one, 
and the Sccretary of the new one, the two Sons 
of this laſt, and after them ſome Gentlemen, 
who with the Drogomans made up ſeven and 
twenty in Number. Going through the third 
Door, which is over againſt the ſecond, and 
has a Gallery on both fides, there are ſeen in 
alittle Paſſage between two Doors (which are 
every where double) ſome white Eunuchs, 
and ſome other Officers; who are the Keep- 
ers thereof, and who convey'd the Embaſla- 
dors into a great Court, where nothing elſe 
was to be ſeen, except the Structure that makes 
the Hall, where the Sultan gives Audience. It 
is an Appartment diſtin& from the Body of the 
Palace, the Entrance into it, is a kind of Gal- 
lery pav'd with black Marble. The Door of 
this Building is ſo ſtrait, that two Men have 
enough to do to go through it a Breaſt, and 
it has on each {ide a little Fountain, whoſe 
Water comes out of the Wall, which is all 
fac'd with black Marble, having here and there 
ſome Tark 
up two Steps to the Door, which is ſo con- 
triv'd, that to view it on the outſide, one would 
think that it were in the middle of the Stru- 
Qure, and yet being got into it, it is found to 
be in one of the Corners of the Hall, having 
a Wall on the right adjoyning to the Door. 
On the other fide of the Hall, at that end which 
is moſt remote from the Door, there was a 
Glacis, or Slope cover'd with a Perſian Carpet, 
the Ground whereof was Gold, andall the reſt 
of the Floor was cover'd with a very fine Turliſb 
| Tapeſtry. There was no other Ornament on 
the Walls, but little ſquare T'yles painted and 
ilt, with Flurons after the Arabian manner. 
e Sultan was ſitting on the Glacis or rais'd 
Floor, with his Face turn'd towards the Vi- 
zirs, who were ſtanding in order over againſt 
him, with a Meen and Countenance of Slaves: 
ſo that the Embaſſadors and thoſe of their Re- 
tinue, could have no ſight of the Grand Seignior 
but in profile. The Embaſſadors ſtopp'd at the 
Entrance, till thoſe that were to follow them 
_— them, and that two Capigibachit, or 
Maſter-Porters, in order to lead them to the 
Glacis, had took them by the Hand ; but as 
gently as the Phyſician does the Patient when 
he feels his Pulſe. The two Embaſſadors be- 
ing brought after this manner pretty near the 
Sultan, but yet at ſome diſlance, made their 
Reverence to him, putting one Knee on the 
Ground, and advancing their Heads a little to 
kiſs the Hem of his Veſt, which one of the 
Capigibachis preſented to their Mouths. After 
they, and their Secretaries, and their Gentle- 
men had made their Reverence to the Grand 
Sergmior ; theſe laſt were led back, and made 


to go retrograde TY 2a Door, and put into the | 


ib and Arabick Characters. Ye go 


Emperor of the French in Perſon. 


Court, whilethe Embaſſadors pronounc't their 
Complement, which was very ſhort. The Gla- 


cis, on which the Great Tark (ate, was not fo 


high as our ordinary Benches; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Suſtan had a Stool with a Cuſhion 
under his Feet, yet he did not ſeem to be very 
much at his Eaſe ; becauſe the Turi may be 
ſaid to ſquat rather than fit. There ſtood by 
him, on a Stool, a very fine Standiſh, cover'd 
with Diamonds, his Waiſtcoat was of Cloth 
of Silver, and his Veſt was a white Sattin, 
lin'd with Sables. He ſaid not a Word to the 
two Bailos, but the Firſt Vizir anſwer'd their 
Complement, telling the former, that the Grand 
Seignior willi d him a good Voyage, and the new 
one, that he was welcome. ing come out 
of the Hall they took off the Veſts the Grand 
Seiznior had given them, mounted their Horſes, 
and return'd home in the ſame manner that 
they came. 

In the Year 1601, in the Reign of Henry IV, 
two Zarkiſp Miniſters came into Fance, Bar- 
thelemy ae Coeur, a Provencal Renegade, and 
Phyſician of the Grand Seignior, who was fol- 
low'd by a Chiaonx in the Year 1607. But there 
was nothing extraordinary in their Audiences, * 
as there was in that of Soliman Muſtafa Feraga, 
which was very ſingular. He arriv'd in Pro- 
vexce in the Year 1669, and having perform'd 
his Quarantine, by reaſon of the Plague which 
rag*d then at Conſtantinople, he was brought to 
Paris, where he was lodg'd at the Houſe of 
the Extraordinaries. Lioxne viſited him, and 
told him, that his Leters giving him no other 
Quality than that of Eſeki, which is common 
to the Miniſters of the firſt and ſecond Order, 
it created ſome Difficulty to conſider him as 


Embaſſador. Myſtafa Feragareply'd, that he had 
others; but that he was order'd on pain of 


Death, to deliver them to no other than the 
It was re- 
ſolv'd he ſhould be treated after the Tarkſþ 
manner, and while things were preparing tor 
that purpoſe, he was ſent to lodge in one of 
thoſe Houſes of Pleaſure, of which there are 


ſo many in the Village of IH, two Leagues off 


of Paris. On the 12th of November three 
Coaches with ſix Horſes each were ſent him, 
which brought him to Paris to the Lodgings 
of Lionne. At his getting out of the Coach, 
he found no body in the Court to receive 
him: but being aſcended into an upper Hall, 
he there found Lioxxe's firſt Clark, who ad- 
vanc'd three or four Steps to meet him; ſeated 
him on a Stool, and plac'd himſelf by him, 
and order'd ſomething to drink. In the mean 
time Muſtafa Feraga's Interpreter, went to know 
of Lionne, when his Maſter might ſee him 

and brought Word back, that that Miniſter had 
an Aﬀair to diſpatch, and as ſoon as ever it 
was done, he would let the Tark know it: 
and accordingly he did, in a very little time at- 
ter, He was led through a little Gallery, 
which was full of Perſons of Quality, and from 
thence into a ſmall Room, where 2 who 
was entertaining himſelf with ſome of the Com- 
pany, did no more than ſalute the Tark very 
flightly with his Hat; and having finiſh'd his 
Diſcourſe, he went and plac'd himſelf on a 
Bed of Repoſe of Gold Brocade, which ſtood 
upon a Perſian Carpet of Silk, the Ground 
whereof was Gold and Silver, leaning his Back 
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oſt two Cucbions of Gold Brocade, and | 
d rwo Cad to be ſeated on a foldin 


Stool of crimſon k, with a Gold ane 
Silver Fringe, which was plac'd before the 
Foot Lionue told him, That he knew 
he had been made to believe that he, Liowne, 
was in France, what they call in Tarky Vixir- 
azem, or Firſt Vizir; but that he _ to be 
undeceiv'd, becauſe the Emperor of Fraure did 
not communicate his Authority to any body: 
And as for himſelf, he was only one of the 
four little Secretaries, who ſerv'd to ſee the 
Commands of the Sovereign executed: That 
after alb, he did not know whether the King 
would give him Hadience or not, by reaſon he 
brought him no Preſents, which che E 
his Maſter caus'd to be given him as a Tribute. 
However he had Audience, and he was con- 
ducted to it by the Introductor, and by one of 
the Eſquires of the great Stables. The Guards, 
both Foot and Horſe, were under their Arms; 
not to do him Honour, fince he was'not ac- 
ompany'd by a Prince, nor a Mareſchal' of 
rance; but to ſhew him the Grandeur of 
France. The King was ſeated in a Throne at 
the end of the great Gallery of the new Caſtle 
of St. Germaint, and had on a Suit of Cloaths 
cover'd with precious Stones, worth above'five 
Millions. Mx/tafa began to make his Bows at 
the very beginning of the Gallery, and did not 
leave off till he had preſented his Credentials ; 
the King not ſo much as offering to touch his 
Hat all the time. The King, knows ve- 
ry well how to appear what he really is, did 
it perfectly well on this Occaſion, But Liane, 
who was but one of the four little Secretaries, 
as he ſaid, ought not to have play'd the Vixir- 
azem. The firſt Miniſter of the Port, who 
has an Authority beyond Compariſon, more 
abſolute than that of the Miniſter of Fraxce, has 
ſome reaſon to treat the Embaſſadors of foreign 
Princes with Haughtineſs, ſince even the Car- 
dinals do not 'ſcruple to do it. But Lionne, 
who was neither Cardinal nor firſt Miniſter, 
lay'd but an indifferent part in this Comedy. 
n all likelihood he was the Author of it; it 
is plain it ſavour'd of the Tark. 
here is ſomething more extraordinary in the 
following Example; and indeed the one was on- 
ly an Imitation, whereas the other was truly Tur- 
kh. It is certain that the Turi treat Publick Mi- 
niſters after ſo offenſive a manner, that it is ſpeak- 
ing improperly to ſay they do Civility to Embaſ- 
ſadors. In the Month of M. 1677, the French 
Embaſſador being come to the irſt Vizir's , 
according to the Aſſignation which had been 
made him, they brought him into the Secreta- 
ry's Chamber, where he waited three Hours 
before he was introduc'd into the Hall, 'where 
he was to have Audience; where he was amus'd 
again another good Hour. There was plac'd 
upon an Alcove, rais'd about a Foot half, 
a Velvet Chair embroider d with Gold and Sil - 
ver, for the Firſt Vizir, and at the Foot of the 
Alcove a Velvet Stool for the Embaſſador. The 
Embaſſador was ſo vex'd to ſee himſelf treated 


after this and unequal manner, that he 
commanded 


is rer dee, to put the Stool 
upon the Aleove by theVizir's Chair. Hereupon 
one of the Chiaoax told him, that that was none 
of his Place, and that the Alcove was reſerv'd 
for the Vizir , which put the Embaſſador into 


| Tartary, taking Audience of the Ki 
appear d 


ſuch a Paſſion, that he took himſelf che Stool, 
placed ĩt on the lcove, and ſeated himſelf there: 
on. The Firſt Vizir, being inform'd thettof. 
ſent him word that his Pretenfions were i 

— and that Embaſſadors never had che 


Tivilege of being on the Alcove; but the Em- 
baſſador appearing obſtinute in che matter, he 
gave his Co $ to remove him from thence 


either by fair or foul means. The Chiabax Ba. 
chi —_ return'd into the Hall with this Or- 
der, told the Embaſſador, with a fierce and diſ- 
dainful Air, to withdraw from thence; a 
becauſe the Embaſſador was not over-haſty 
retiring, he commanded ſome of his People to 
draw the Stool from undet him; which was 
executed fo ſuddenly, that all the Emþafſfadot 
could do, was to get up before they flung him 
down. He thereupon retir'd, ſaying, that ſince 
he was fo uncivilly us'd he no Occaſion 
for an Audience of the Vizir; who was fo _ 
concern'd thereat, that he ſignify*dto the Embaſ= 
ſador, That ſince he would not receive his Azdi- 
ence, he might go and take that of the Devil. 
As thoſe People are Slaves, and capable of 
the meaneſt Submiſſions, they think that all the 
reſt of the World areſo likewiſe, and that they 
may treat them with the ſame Superiority. In 
the Year 1646, the Embaſſidor of the Cham of 
of Poland. 
there with his Veſt of Taffata, whict 
he wore over his Caſſock of Sheep-Skins, the 
Wool whereof was outward. The King was 
ſitting under a Canopy, in a Chajr that r 
ſented a kind of Throne, all of Gold Brocade, 
The Embaſſador entring into the Hall, kreeP 
down on the Threſhold of the Door, as did 
thoſe of his Retinue ; he did the ſame uber be came 
to tbe King's Feer,; 2 bit Head down to the 
very Floor beſore be ** the Hem of the Royal 
Cloke: Becauſe none but Chriſtians are _— 
to kiſs his Hand. After the Embaſſador 
preſented his Credentials, both he and his Peo- 
ple retir'd'on theit Knees; as far as one of the 
Corners of the Room, where he made his Ha- 
rangue. Theſe voluntary Meanneſſes, which 
are done by the Conſent of the Prince who 
ſends the Embaſſador, are pardonable in a Peo- 
ple that make at beſt but a third Species be- 
tween Men and Brutes. | 
Too Civilities degenerate into Sub- 
miſſions that are unworthy of a Publick Mini- 
ſter, and of the Prince who employs him: The 
Portugal Embaſſador of the Viceroy of Goa, 
whom we before mention'd, who in preſent- 
ing his Lezters of Credence to a little Indian 
King, put one Knee on the Ground, and did 
not cover hiniſelf during the Azdience; com- 
mitted an inexcuſable Incongruity. Don Garcia 
de Silva Figneroa, Embaſſador from the King of 
2 in Perſia, underſtood it much better: 
a tho Day he made his Entry at Iban, the 
two Governors of the Town; who accompa- 
ny'd him inthis Ceremony, led himthrough the 
Maides, and would have oblig'd him to al ighe off 
his Horſe to kiſs the Step of the Schach'y Palace: 
They ſaid that it was a Cuſtom, from the Obſer- 
vation of which, no body could be exempred ; 
and that even the King's Sons were forc'd to 85 
that reſpect to the Palace of theit Father. But 
Figneros made Anſwer, That he would not 
hinder them from acquirting themſelves of theit᷑ 
Ceremouies, but as for hit ** 
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be very cautious of paying an Honour to the 
Schach which he would not pay to his own 
Maſter. So that altho' the two Governors and 
their Followers alighted from their Horſes, the 
Embaſſador commanded his People not to quit 
theirs; and being come near the Palace, he 
contented himſelf with turning his Horſe's 
Head towards the Gate, and to ſalute it with 
his Hat. The Honours the Embaſſadors pay 
to the Grand Seignior, and the profound Incli- 
nation of Body are forc'd from them, and have 
their Origin from the Adoration the Oriental 
Kings exact from thoſe that approach them; 
of which we have an Inſtance in the Hiſtory 
of the Wiſe Men, who came to pay their Ado- 
ration to our Saviour ſome time after his Birth. 
Their Adoration had not for Object the Divi- 
nity of Jeſus Chriſt, but a humane Majeſty, tho? 
very extraordinary. Theſe Wiſe Men were 
not more illuminated than St. John, who was 
not ſo but from the Voice from Heaven, which 
declar'd, This is my well-beloved Son, in whom 
I am well-pleaſed, The Chicane, with which 
both the Church and the Inns of Court are in- 
fected, would be apt to make here a Diſtincti- 
on betwixt the Adoration of Latria and Doulia. 
Africa has produc'd another kind of Mon- 
ſter. In the Year 1670, there arriv'd at Paris 
an Emballador from the King of the Ardeans in 
Guinea: His Name was Matthias Lopez, and 
was about ſeventy two Years of Age; howe- 
ver he had with him three Wives, of whom he 
had as many Sons, and he was beſides well e- 
nough attended. When he made his A 
to Paris, he was in a Coach with fix Hor- 


the 


ſes, his Wives were in another, and theſe 
Coaches were follow'd by the King's, the 
een's, and thoſe of the Princes. Twelve 
egroes went before his Coach, the Captain 
whereof blow'd a Horn, inſtead of ſounding a 
Trumpet. His Wives and Sons were cloath's 
after the French Faſhion, and they eat in pub- 
lick. He was lodg'd in the Houſe of Lnimes, - 
and treated at the Ki 


= þ Expences. The Com- 
pany of the Weſt Indies, who promis'd them- 


ſelves no ſmall Advantages from this Embaſſy, 
provided them with Veſts of Gold Brocade 
for their Audience. The Embaſſador, when 
he approach'd the King, ſaluted him after the 


manner of his Countrey, by proſtrating himſelf on 
the Ground. He offer d the Nigg the — — 
Entry into all the Ports and Harbours belong- 
ing to the Kingdom of Ardea; ſo that the French 
flatter d themſelves very much with the Hopes 
of a rich Commerce with that Coaſt, and be- 
liev'd they were already in Poſſeſſion of all the 
Gold and Ivory of that Countrey ; but not a 
Syllable has been heard of it ſince. The Mon- 
keys of thoſe Parts ſurpaſs in Malice and Infi- 
delity thoſe of the Indies, and all the reſt of 
orld beſides. 

I could ſwell this Chapter with many more 
Examples, and even with the Particulars of the 
Audiences which the Kings of Exgland, and of 
Bohemia, and ſome other Princes had a mind 
to take, at the Hague and elſewhere. But be- 
ſides that Embaſſadors could not reduce em 
into Precedents, I think I am not here oblig'd 
to ſpeak of things which do not properly 2 


long to my Subject. 


HK X. 


Of the Honours and Ctvilities that Embaſſadors are oblig d to pay, 
; and of thoſe that are done 10 Embaſſadors. 


Eſſieurs 4 Arpajoux, and de Bregy, Em- 
baſladors of | nt being in Poland 

| during the Iuterregnum, after the Death 
of King Ulad:/las, gave the Title of Majeſty to 
Prince Caſimir, even before his Election. Queen 
Chriſtina, who conſider'd that this Title could 
not be given him, but by reaſon of his Preten- 
ſion to the Crown of Sweden, was very angry 
thereat, and made great Expoſtulations there- 
upon to Chanut, the French Embaſlador at 
Stockholm. This Miniſter, who was much in 
her Favour, ſeeing his bad Excuſes only ſerv'd 
to exaſperate her, ſaid at laſt that the Court of 
France had difown'd them. This ſatisfy'd the 
Queen in ſome Meaſure; but that ſhe might 
be perfectly cur'd of her Inquietudes, ſhe ask'd 
Chanut whether the King and the Queen Mo- 
ther, when they wrote to Prince Caſimir, gave 
him the Title of Majeſty? And as Channt laid, 

at all Adventures, no, tho' he knew nothin 
of the matter; ſhe reply'd, That then ſhe h 

no reaſon to complain, becauſe the Civilities of 
Embaſſadors are not to be minded, being of no 
Conſequence, In the Treaty of the Truce that 
Monſieur 4 Avasxx had brought to a Concluſi- 


on between Poland and Sweden, the King of 
Poland had not taken the Quality of Heredita- 
ry King of Sweden, and had given that of Queen 
of Sweden to Chriſtina; yet nevertheleſs, when 
the Miniſters of the two Crowns met at La- 
beck, in the Year 1551, the Embaſſadors of Po- 
land were for iving the Quality of King Here- 
ditary of Sweden to Caſimir, and refus'd that 
of Queen of Sweden to Chr:/tina: Which was 
the moſt apparent Cauſe of the breaking up of 
the Aſſembly; tho' otherwiſe there was in ei- 
ther of the Parties but very little Diſpoſition 
to an Accommodation. "The Queen was in 
the right to ſay, that the Civilities of Embaſſa- 
dors are of no Conſequence , when they are only 
mere Complements: But it muſt own'd 
that they are of Conſequence, when they are 
ſtudy'd and affected: As it is certain on the o- 
ther ſidc, that the Refuſal an Embaſlador makes, 
to pay Civilities to thoſe to whom he owes 
them, may have very vexatious Conſequences. 
Now he owes them to the Prince to whom he 
is ſent, to his Eſtate, and to his Miniſters; and 
he cannot be wanting therein, without failing 
in his Duty. At his Arrival on the F . 
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he ought to make himſelf known to the Go« 
vernors, and pay, to the Places and Arms of 
the Sovereign, that Reſpe& which cannot be 
refus'd him without offending him. 

The Count > Averſperg being, in the Year 
1640, arriv'd at the Hague, on the part of the 
Emperor, inſtead of communicating his Cre- 
dentials to the Preſident of the Aſſembly of the 
States General, he caus'd them to be given to 
a Door-Keeper, who carry'd them into the Aſ- 

ſembly. The Inſcription of them was fraught 
with magnificent Titles, viz. [{lnſtribus, Gene- 
roſis, Nobilibus & Honor abilibus noſtris, & S. Ro- 
mani Imperii fidelibus Dilectis, N. N. Ordimbns 
Unitarum Provinciarum. Yet nevertheleſs no- 
thing could be more offenſive, than to uſe the 
Terms of Truſty and Well-beloved to a So- 
vereign and Independent State. The States 
inſtead of opening the. Letter ſent it back to 
the Count, and tignify'd to him by three De- 
puties, That they had ever been diſpos'd to live 
in a good Intelligence with the Empire and 
the Emperor, and that they would always re- 
ceive the Embaſladors of his Imperial Majeſty 
with Reſpect; but on the other fide, they were 
oblig'd to maintain with Jcalouſy and Zeal the 
Rights of their Sovereignty : That the Inſcrip- 
tion of the Letter giving them a Suſpicion, 
that the State was not better treated in the 
Text thereof, the Count would do well (in 
their Opinion) to go himſelf to the Emperor, 
to inform his Council how they ought to be 
writ to, and to get his Letters reform'd: Or 
elſe that he might retire into the Electorate of 
Cologu, or to ſome other neighbouring Place, 
till he had receiv'd others. Ihe Court of Vi- 
enna ſent him others, but they again found 
ſomething to cavil at in them; ſo that the 
Count, who all this while was at the Hague, 
22 they had a mind to be vexatious, 
and that he had no Hopes of ſucceeding in his 
Negotiation, retir'd, after he had ſtay'd there 
ſeven or eight Months to no purpoſe. M. Fri- 
guet, who came and reſided at the Hague on 
the part of the Emperor, in the Year 1658, 
brought Letters with the Inſcription of Chariſ 
Jimi Amici. But belides that they did not carry 
the Air of Superiority, which is found in the 
Terms of Noſtris & S. R. Imperii Fidelibus Di- 
leckis, the Emperor did as the King of France 
does. The Ignorance of thoſe that have the 
Direction of the Chanceries, is the Cauſe of 
the Faults Princes commit on theſe Occaſions : 
As the Ignorance of the Publick Right makes 
Others fall into Faults ſo groſs and criminal, 
as to violate the Publick Safety in the Perſon 
of a Publick Miniſter. 

In the Year 1639, the Palatin of Smoleniho , 
paſſing through the Hague in his way to Fraxce, 
whither he was going to ſollicit the Liberty of 
Prince Caſimir, deſit d Audience of the Eſtates ; 
but as they knew his Credentials did not give 
them the Title of Celfi & Prepotemes, they 
would not admit him to Audience: They re- 
member'd how Prince Janxs Radzivil had treat- 
ed them in the Year 1633. This Prince ſtu- 
dy'd at Leiden, (where the Publick Right is 
not taught) when King Ulad/las gave him the 


Quality ot Embaſſador, to acquaint the States 


ot the Uniced Ptovinces with his Election. 
The lnſcription of his Letters of Credence was 
{well'd with the Titles of lllaftriſſimis, Lilaftri- 


bus, Maynificis, Generofis, Nobilibus, &c. of 
which they are very prodigal in Poland; but 

then there was not any fingle one that expreſs'd 

the ty en 1 of the State. The Embaſſa- 

dor, in making his Harangue, with 1/- 

laſtres, Magnifict, ſpeaking to the Prince of O- 

range, and the States, as if he had been talking 

to the Magiſtracy of ſome Town: treating e- 

ven the Prince of Go leſs honourably than 

he would have done a of Poland. By 
endeavouring to play the Embaſſador too much, 

he made it plain that he knew nothing of the 

matter; being ſo rude as to leave in the Entry 

the Deputies the Eſtates had ſent him, inſtead 

of accompanying them to the Coach. He was 

oblig'd to make Reparation, and to acknow- 

ledge his Error. 

I neither will, nor am able to enter into a 
Diſcuſſion of the Rights of the King of Great 
Britam, who cauſes his Flag to be reſpe&ed 
in the Britannic Seas, as far as the Coaſts of 
Trance: neither ſhall I diſpute whether Mauſel, 
Vice-Admiral of Exg/and,could hinder the Vice- 
Admiral of Fance, to hoiſt the Flag of the King 
his Maſter in the ſight of Calais. He did it by 
the Order of M. de Sully, who was going to 
Exgland in the Quality of Embaſſador; but 
Manſel made him take it down, and acknow- 
ledge the Sovereignty of the Sea to the Enghfo 
Flag. It is well known what is due to the 
Ship of an Admiral, or to any that has the Tc» 
kens thereof; but in Fraxce they are of Opi- 
nion, that the King's Admiral may carry 
Marks of the Sovereignty of his Maſter every 
where: and that as at this time that the King's 
Maritime Forces are not inconſiderable, the 
French Admiral would make no difficulty to 
ſalute the Flag of the King of Great-Britam on 
the Coaſts of Exgland: ſo would he expect the 
ſame Uſage on the Coaſt of France, and an 
Equality of Honour in the open Sea; eſpecially 
if their Strength was equal. The Swediſh Em- 
baſſador, who refus'd to ſalute the Exgiiſß Flag 
on the River Thames, was in the wrong, ſince 
he thereby acquir'd no Right nor Advantage 
ro the King his Maſter; and he inform'd the 
Exgliſh, that when they came into the Roads 
ans arbours of Sweden they were not oblig'd 
to ſalute the King's Flag, even in his own 
Kingdom. The Earl of Eſfex, Embaſſador 
Extraordinary from Exgland, coming in a Man 
of War into the Sound, in the Month of May 
1670, either neglected or diſdain'd ſaluting the 
Caſtle of Cronenbourg. Major General Holle, 
who commanded there, in order to remind the 
Exgliſh of their Duty, fir'd three Guns at em 
with Balls. The Embaſſador was ſcandaliz'd 
hereat, but Holle ſignity'd to him, That he 
was oblig'd to preſerve the Rights of Sove- 
reignty of the King his Maſter, who expect- 
ed to have the ſame Reſpe& paid him on his 
own Coaſts, that the King of England exatted 
on thoſe of his Kingdom. The Earl obtain'd 
no other Satisfaction, no more than the Duke 
of Sully did, when he complain'd at London of 
Manſel. Princes never diſavow theſe Actions, 
eſpecially when they have no reaſon to ſear the 
Conſequences thereof. 

Now if the Embaſſador, who refuſes to ac- 
knowledge the Sovereign to -whom he is 
Coke 36 to ſalute ** b — _— _—_ 

; is wanting in Reſpect; what mu 
, U u ſaid 


— ——— — 


procure 
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ſaid of a Miniſter that ſhall conteſt with the 
Sovereign, his Qualities and Titles, and who 
does his Endeavour to deprive him of them? 
It cannot be deny'd, that it is an Qutrage of 
that Nature, that may oblige the Prince to paſs 
over all the Conſiderations that ought otherwiſe 
to be had for a Publick Miniſter. The Repub- 
lick of Venice was extremely offended that the 
Duke of Savoy had taken the Title of King of 
Cyprus. She had complain'd every wherethere- 
of, yet for all that the Count de Bigliore, the 
ſaid Duke's Embaſſador, dar'd to ſet over the 
Gate of his Palace the Arms of his Maſter, 
ed with thoſe of Cyprus. Hereupon the 
— ſent the Embaſſador Word, that if he 
did not cauſe thoſe Arms to be taken down, 
he ſhould have the Mortification to ſee them 
taken away, and broken to pieces before his 
Face. So that the Embaſlador choſe rather to 
take them down, than to expoſe himſelf, and 
the Prince his Maſter, to an unavoidable At- 
front, which was at the ſame time irreparable. 
There is alſo a Reſpect due to the Miniſters, 
and to thoſe that are moſt conliderable in the 
State where the Embaſſador is employ'd. The 
Embaſſadors of England did not ſee Cardinal 
Richelieu, becauſe he did not give them the 


Hand, and alſo becauſe they had not for him 


the Conſideration they ought to have. In the 
Month of Auguſt 1677 the Lord Scadamore 
Embaſlador from England, being ready to make 
his Entry into Paris, the IntroduQtor ask'd the 
Cardinal whether he would ſend his Coach to 
meet him; the Cardinal made anſwer, That if 
the Emhaſſador would ſee him he would ſend 
his Coach, but not otherwiſe. The Agent of 
England was conſulted thereupon, who being 
urg d thereto, ſaid that Scudamore would do as 
his Predeceſſors had done; that is to ſay, that 
he would not ſee his Eminency : So that the 
Cardinal's Coach was not there. I may ſay for 
certain, that the Contempt the Exgliſb had for 
that Miniſter, was one of the chief Cauſes of 
the King's Misfortune, and of the Diſorders 
of the Kingdom. | | 
Cardinal d'Eſte, Protector of France, who 
had obtain'd the Hat at the Emperor's Nomi- 


nation, had quitted the Party of the Houſe of 


Auſtria to ſide with that of France. The Ad- 


mirant of Caſtile, Embaſſador of Obedience on 


the part of the King of Spain, in the Vear 1646, 
when he ſent to deſire the Cardinals to do him 
Honour at his Entry, omitted asking Cardinal 
Eſte, and even declar'd that he would not 
viſit him, nor cauſe his Coach to ſtop when 
he met him in the City. This Incivility was 
the Cauſe that not only the Cardinals Grimal- 


di, de Valencay, and Tbeodoli, Partiſans of 


France, did not ſend their Families to meet 
him, but alſo of a very troubleſome Diſpute, 
in which the Admirant came veryill off. Car- 
dinal hy oy ſaid, he would find the means to 
imſelf the ReſpeQ that was due to 

im, and that he would take Care that the Ad- 
mirant's Coach ſhould be ſtop'd whereſoever 
he met it; and that he might not fail therein, 
he ſent for Soldiers from Modena and other 
Places. The Admirant, on his fide, ſent for 


a thouſand Men from Naples, and did not ſcru- 


ple to ſay, that he would take the Cardinal a- 
way by Force out of his own Palace. This 


Animoſity oblig'd the Pope to order Troops to 


repair to Rome; and all the other Cardinals te- | 


ſenting the Affront that was done to Cardinal 
d' Eſte, ſignify d to the Admirant that zheywo 


| ud 
not z of his Viſit; ſo that the Embaſſador 


finding the whole College declar'd againſt hi 
was forc'd to an Noo wodation. and — — 
Civility, and even make a kind of Reparation 
to the Cardinal Eſte. Thoſe Emballadors , 
who create themſelves Affairs of this N 
ought to concert well their Meaſures, becauſe 
the Intereſt and Dignity of the Prince ſuffers 
on theſe Occaſions, and they beſides make 
i odious in the Court where they 
reſide. 

The Emperor Ferdinand 1, ſending his Em- 
baſſadors to Trent in the Year 1562, forbid them 
to give the Hand to Perſon whatever, except 
zo the Legates only. "Theſe Embaſſadors being 
one Day come to the Lodgings of the Senior 
Legate, with a Deſign to accompany him to 
the Church, gave to underſtand, that they would 
not give place to Cardinal Madrucci becauſe he 
had not the Quality of Legate, conformably to 
the Orders particularly expreſs'd in their In- 
ſtructions. It was repreſented to them, that 
their Inſtructions being copy'd from thoſe the 
Emperor Charles V. had formerly given his 
Embaſſadors, when all the Cardinals that were 
at Trent were Legates, they ought to draw no 
Conſequence therefrom to the Prejudice of 
Cardinal Madrucci : That they could not but 


know, that all Cardinals take place of Embaſſa- 


dors 72 where : And that hereunto might be 
added, that the ſame Embaſſadors of CharlesV. 
had yielded the Precedency in the ſame Place 
to the Cardinals of Trent and of Fain, who 
were not Legates. The Embaſſadors of Ferdi- 
nand reply'd, That it was not their Buſineſs 
to explain the Emperor's Intention, contrary 
to the formal Words of their Inſtruction: So 
that the Cardinals Hoſexs and Simonetta, who 
expected the Embaſladors in another Room, 
were forc'd to go to them, and remain Gua- 
rantees of the Approbation they aſſur'd the Em- 
peror ſhould give, to the Honour they ſhould 
do to Cardinal Madrucci. The Emperor al- 
low'd of what they did: However this Pro- 
cedure ought not to ſerve for an Example; be- 
cauſe nothing can warrant the Miniſter that 
acts contrary to his Inſtructions, if he be not 
otherwiſe aſſur'd of his Maſter's Intention. 

_ Theſe Occurrences are by ſo much the more 
inconvenient, that they at firſt imprint a very 
bad Opinion of the Conduct of the Emballa- 
dor on the one fide, as on the other ſide the 
Incivility that is done him ought to make him 
doubt of the Intention of the Prince, and of 
the Succeſs of his Embaſſy. 

The Admiral de Choſtillon had nothing to ne- 
gotiate at Breſſels, when he was ſent thither in 
the Year 1555, to ſee the Obſervation of the 
Truce, that had been concluded at Vaxcelle:, 
ſworn to. By the manner he was receiv'd, it 
was eaſy to judge that the Treaty had ſuper- 
ſeded the Animolities of the Princes, but had 


not quite extinguiſh'd them. The Admiral, 


who was Governor of Picardy, and Nephew 


to the Conſtable, was for appearing with a 


fine Retinue ;- but the Count de Boſſx, whom 

the Emperor Charles V. ſent to meet him, ta- 

ther to obſerve him than to do him Honour, 

told bim at firſt, That the Town of Aae 
3 5 
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0 throng! by reaſon of the Aſſembly of 
92 8 es pd the Provinces of the 
whom the Emperor had there con- 
ven'd, that the Embaſſador's numerous Train, 
would not be able to find Lodgings there, ſo 
that he would do well to ſend back part of 
of it, as indeed he was oblig'd to do. When 
be was conducted to Audience he was led thro? 
the great Hall of the Palace ; which was hung 
with Tapeſtry, wherein was repreſented, with 
the Battel of Pavia, one of the greateſt Diſ- 
graces Which ever n'd to France. The 
Admiral was very much offended thereat, and 
the Noblemen of his Retinue could not for- 
bear ſhewing their Reſentment.. It mult be 
own'd that after Philip King of Spain, who 
had alſo ſign'd the Treaty, few Princes would 
be 3 — of receiving the Embaſſador of a 
great Monarch in ſo diſobliging a manner. 
After the Concluſion of the Treaty of Fer- 
wins, the Cardinal of Florence, (ho had aſſiſt- 


Countries, 


ed there in the Quality of Legate) as he was 


returning from the Frontiers of P:cardy in or- 
der to go back to Rome, expreſs'd a Defire to 
ſee St. Germains. The King having a mind to 
regale him, becauſe he was a Prelate very well 
affedded to France , gave his Orders, that the 
fineſt Furniture belonging to the Crown ſhould 
be carry'd thither. The Warden of the Furni- 
ture accordingly did not fail to ſend thither a 
Bed and Hangings that Queen Jean of Navarre, 
Mother of King Henry IV, had embroider d with 
her own Hands, as being the richeſt Furniture 
he had in his keeping; and had caus'd the Room 
where the ate was to lie, to be there- 
with. Good Fortune ſo order'd it, the 
Marquiſs de Roſuy, who had Orders to take 
care of his Treatment, having a mind to {ee 
whether the King's Intention had been fulfill'd, 
eſently eſpy'd this Piece of Furniture, which 

e knew _ fill'd 5 an _ of Devices 
inſt the Pope, an inſt the Clergy. He 
— had 2 5 — immediately, and 
ſo prevented à very ſtrange Scandal. Some 
Vears ago, one of the greateſt and moſt pow- 
erful Cities of Europe, intending to give a 
ſplendid Entertainment to a certain Princeſs, 
caus'd to be repreſented at her Entry, all the 
_ Particulars of a horrible Tragedy, wherein the 
Father of this illuſtrious Lady, had acted the 
chief Part, The Mind muſt be ſtrangely turn'd, 


to be able to think, that Objects ſo odious and 


frightful, can any way be grateful to a Perſon 
whom we deſign to divert and ſhew Reſpect 
to. Theſe Incongruities are inconſiſtent with 
common Senſe: but yet they very frequently 
happen to thoſe, that have more re than 
_ who have travell'd, like Fozas, in 
the Au a 03:00 2 —— — ve- 
1 — ncivility what happen'd to t | 

of Poland, Hewry of Vale, at Heidelberg. The 
EleQor, who was otherwiſe avery civil Prince, 
and who could not be ignorant that the Ki 

was coming to ſee him, not only did not ſ 

any body to meet him, but did not ſo much 
as leave one ſingle Perſon at home to comple- 


ment him at his coming to the Caſtle. la the |. 


Night he had a very warm Alarm , under the 
Prerext that one of the Apartments was on 
fire: and the Elector himſelf, as he conducted 
him through the Galleries and Chambers, 
cw 'd him, and made him 


take notice of the 


— 


Pictures of ſeveral Noblemen, who had been 
maſlacre'd on St.Bartholomew's Day, and amo 
the reſt, that of Admiral Chaſti/lovw. Henry 
been one of the chief Authors of the Murder ; 
for which Reaſon theEleQor expreſs'd himſelf 
to him in ſuch Terms, as ſery'd for a cruel 
Reproach to thoſe who had contributed to the 
Death of a Man, who was one of the worthi- 
eſt Subjects the ing af Hauce had. But the 
Elector might have torborn treating after this 
manner a Frince, to whom he ought in his 
own Palace, to have ſhewn the ReſpeR that 
was due to him ; or elſe he ſhould not have 
receiv'd him, N 

Commines has reaſon to ſay, that there is no 
City where more Civility is done to a- 
dors, than at Venice; becauſe there is not any, 
where they are more magnificently receiv'd. 
To which I muſt add, that thete is not any State, 
where publick Miniſters enjoy a greater Safety. 
When Selm Il, Emperor of the Tarks, ſent 
Cubat Chiaaux to the Republick of Venice, to 
demand the Iſland of Cypras; that is to ſay, to 
declare War againſt it; the Senate nevertheleſs 
paid him Civilities ; he was conducted to Au- 
dience by Senators, and he had the moſt ho- 
nourable Place given him, as the other Mini- 
ſters of the Pert always had. A Prince can- 
not ſhew too much Civility to a foreign Mini- 
ſter, but he may err in not doing enough. It 
is no leſs his buſineſs to make him be conſi- 
der'd within his Dominions, than it is to fee 
that his own .Embaſſador be reſpected in the 
Court of another Prince. There is not any 
thing, that Princes who underſtand themſelyves 
are more ſenſible of, than of the Treatm 
that is dealt to thoſe who repreſent them. 
is what Princes ought not to be ignorant of; 
or if they are, they ought to have Officers that 
are knowing therein; for fear of being neceſ- 
ſitated to make ſhameful Reparations, or not 
very honourable Excuſes, As that King of Po- 
land, who to excuſe the Ruſticity with which 
he had receiv'd the Embaſladors of the United 
Provinces, had recourſe to his Chamberlain , 
who as he ſaid, ought to have inform'd him of 
what he bad to do. 

J have before obſery'd in Chapter XVIII, 
that there 45 wo Maſter of the Ceremonies at Ve- 
nice, wor in Holland: but he is for all that a 
very neceſlary Officer, and of great Importance, 
when he is an able Man, For as he is oblig'd 
to ſee the Embaſſadors often, as well on ac- 
count of the Audiences, and publick Aſſem- 
blies, as out of Civility, he may and ought to 
viſit them from time to time; and in conver- 

with them, he cannot but receive ſome 
light, which tho' uncertain ſometimes, yet 
does nat fail to guide him to true ones, 

As for the matter of Ciyility, even the Txrks, 
when they have had either great Princes, ot g- 
ble Miniſters, have paid jt to Emnballadors : 
and have own'd that it was what could not 
be avoided , without deſtroying that Som- 
merce, which is not leſs necellary to Sove- 
reigns than to private Perſons. After chat 7 

e e withour oe 
nand of , ieg d Bude Without Su- 
ceſs, ad har Solamas | Fore Wong Maker 
of that Town, which is the tal ot Hang. 
Ferdinand ſent to him Nicholas de Salms and 


mand de Ligrenſteiv. Lhete Was: an open 
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War between the two Princes, but that did not 
hinder Soliman from receiving the Embaſſadors 
perfectly well. Soliman caus d them to be hand- 
ſomely treated by the Baſhaws ; and thoſe 22 
Retinue by Sangiacs; and after Dinner he had 
them condudted all over the Camp, that * 
ſee it, and admire the Order, Diſcipline, Neatneſs 
and Silence thereof. And as for the Negotiati- 
on it ſelf, he fignify'd to them by Ruſtan his 
Firſt Vizir, that he was ready to make Peace, 
if Ferdinand would reſtore all the Places that 
Lewis King of Hungary, Brother-in-law to Fer- 
dinand, had been Poſſefs'd of : If he withdrew 
all his Troops, and reimburs d the Charges he 
had been at in the War, by paying for his He- 
reditary Lands of Auſtria, ſuch a yearly Tri- 
bute as they ſhould agree upon: adding, that if 
theſe Conditions were not 
and, he had nothing to do, but to reſolve up- 
on continuing on the War. 

But before we enter on a Detail of theſe 
Civilities we muſt lay down this Poſition, that 
thoſe which are done to an Embaſſador, out of 
publick and ſolemn Actions, cannot be made 
uſe of as Precedents, neithet by his Succeſſors, 
nor other Miniſters of the ſame Character. 
Provided the Embaſſador has thoſe Civilities 
paid him which are his due, he ought not to 
find fault with thoſe that are done to another, 

out of particular and perſonal Conſiderations. 
Queen Elizabeth was willing to honour the 
Mareſchal de Biron ſo far, as to play on the 
Spinet before him, to dance to divert him, 
altho* ſhe was not young, and to viſit him at 
his own Houſe, cauſing her Litter to ſtop be- 
fore the Palace where he was lodg'd. Lewis 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, being inform'd that 
Lewis, Duke of Orleans, had ſurpris'd Navar- 
ra, While Charles VIII, was in the Kingdom 
of Naples, went to ſee Jerome Leonne, zhe Ve- 
netian Embaſſador, at his own Houſe, to pray 
him to repreſent to the Senate the Danger he 
was in, andto haſten the Succours he demand- 
ed. King James I. of England, was ſo familiar 
with Count Gondemar, the Spaniſh Embaſſador, 
that the Officers the moſt neceſlary about his 
Perſon, did not approach him with more liber- 
ty, than did that Embaſſador. The late Kin 
of Sweden, Charles Guſtavus, ſuffer'd the Frenc 
Embaſſador to play the Companion with him; 
but then he took pleaſure in him, as in a Per- 
ſon more capable to divert him, than to nego- 
tiate. The preſent King of Great- Britain does 
not diſdain going to the Entertainments Em- 
baſſadors make him; and the Northern Kings 
ſometimes do that Honour, not only to Em- 
baſladors, but alſo to Miniſters of the ſecond 
Order; the other Embaſſadors (with whom he 
does not live ſo familiarly) not being able to 
rake offence thereat. This is not practis'd in 
Spain, where no body eats at the King's Table: 
and I don't think, that the preſent King of 
France has ever done it. A Sovereign Prince, 
who neither gives the Hand, the Step, nor the 
Chair to Embaſſadors, is cautious of — 
them Viſits at their own Houſes. Henry IV, 
and Lewis XIII, Kings of France, and Philip Il, 
King of Spain, have indeed viſited the es; 
but then it was out of particular Conſiderati- 
ons, and that has not been ſufficient to make 
an Example. Lewis XIV, and Philip IV, 
have not done it. I often mention the Illu- 


reeable to Ferdi- 


4 „ 


* * \ * ner 
ſtrious ——— that Fraxce ſent into Germany 
in the Year 1620. Several Princes viſited the 
Embaſſadors, and ſome of them, even prevent- 
ed them in the firſt Viſit. The Embaſſadors un- 
derſtanding that the Duke of Bavaria did not 
intend to viſit them, defir'd to know of the 
King their Mafter how they ſhould govern them- 
ſelves in reference ta him. They receiv'd for 
anſwer, that 2 might ſound the Duke under- 
hand, and that if they did not find him diſpos'd 
to return their Viſit, they ſhould not go, but 
_ ſend to him, to e their Excufe. 
ormerly when all Embaſſies were Extraor- 
dinary, Embaſladors were defray'd. Philip de 
Commines ſays, that the Republick of Vince 
knew what ſhe was to give every Year to the 
Embaſſador of Milan, and the Dake of Milan 
knew what he was to furniſh to the Embaſſa- 
dor of Venice; and that he himſelf was defray'd 
for abovea Year that he reſided there. This was 


— every where: and in ſome Places the 
* 


traordinaries were ſtill defray'd at the be- 
ginning of this Age. The Senate of Venice al- 
low'd Don Franciſco de Caſtro, Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary from Spain, two hundred Crowns 
a Day for his Table: it offer'd the ſame to 
Cardinal de Joyeuſe, who was there at the ſame 
time on the part of Fraxce, but he refus'd it, I 
have ſaid above, that in the Year 1640, the Em- 
baſſadors Extraordinary of the United Provin- 
ces were defray'd in Sweden. But fince moſt 
Embaſſies are become in Ordinary, and that 
even the Extraordinaries are often for ſeveral 
Years, Princes have thought fit to eaſe them- 
ſelves of that Expence, and to change it into 
a Treat, which makes part of the Civilities 
they do to Embaſſadors. It does not laſt for 
the moſt part above three or four Days ; that 
is to ſay, till the _—_ their firſt Audience, 
or that enſuing it. None but Embaſſadors are 
treated in France, and not all of them neither. 


Thoſe of the Princes of Italy are not, no more 


than thoſe of the Republick of Genoa. Berliſe, 
one of the Introductors of Embaſſadors in 
France, told Saxli, Embailador from that Re- 
publick, that the King treated only the Embaſ- 
ſadors of crown'd Heads: but he did not ex- 
plain himſelf well. He ought to have added, 
that the King did that Honour alſo to the Re- 
publicks of Venice, and of the United Provin- 
ces; ſince he did it even before the Civilitics 
were regulated in reference to theſe, as I have 
obſerv'd elſewhere, ſpeaking of the Reception 
that was made to Pax and Knit in the Year 
1634. The Embaſladors are treated, either by 


a Comptroller, and by the other Officers of 


the King's Houſhold, or elſe by Preſents ; that 
is to ſay, by ſending them home ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Meat and Fowls, that they may havethem 
dreſs'd by their own Domeſticks. In this no 
Diſtinction is made between the Embaſſadors 
of crown'd Heads, and others: becauſe the 
Uſage is ſometimes one way, and ſometimes 
another, 

The Duke of Paſtrana, who came into Fance 
in the Year 1612, on the ſcore of the double 
Marriage, was treated by Preſents, during the 
Stay he made at Paris, and was treated by the 
King's Officers only at Fonzambleax , after he 
had took his Leave of the Court, which re- 
main'd at Paris. Several Entertainments were 
made for the Miniſters of the Cantons, * 
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they canie id Paris about the Renovation of | ceiv'd them in the middle of che Hall, where 
the Alliance in 1602, and in 1663; but the | they made their Speech to him and preſented 
King did not cauſe them to be treated during | the Flambeanx; the Wine, and the Sweer- 
the time that preceded their Audience: and not | ineats. | He would have conducted them back 
one of the Civilities was done them that are | to their Coach; but meeting the Duke de-Ne- 
uſually paid to Embailadors; except that the | ears upon the Staits, the Lord Mayor defir'd 
Guards were under their Arms; becauſe it was him to leave them to entertain the Duke, which 
thought proper to ſhew thoſe Soldiers, to the 
Miniſters of a Countrey that ſupplies France 


with ſo many: The Czar of Moſcovy defrays 
all Embaſſadors, from the Day they enter into 
his Dominions; till they leave the ſame. The 
Grand Seignior and the Emperordefray alſo mu- 
tually the Embaſſadors they ſend each other, 
and treat them either by Preſents, or elſe they 
give them Money. L 
He that was ſent by Sultan Ibrahim to View- 
na in the Year 1665, requir'd ſach a grodigi- 
ous Quantity of Proviſions for himſelf and 
thoſe of his Retinue, that there was enough to 
ſubſiſt a whole Town. This will eaſily be be- 
liev'd, when it is known; that barely to make 
his Sauces; he requir'd to be furniſh'd every 
Day with four Pounds of P four Pounds 
of Cloves, two Pounds of Saffron, ſixty Pounds 
of Sugar, eighty Pounds of Honey, a hundred 
Pounds of Butter, and eighty Pounds of Al 
monds, c. 2,14 
It is only on extraordinary Occaſions now, 
that Princes give Repaſts to Embaſſadors after 
their firſt Audience, and that they make them 
dine with themſelves; as I ſhall make it ap- 
pear, after I have ſaid a Word or two, con- 
cerning a Cuſtom, which has been aboliſh'd in 
France but within ſome Vears. It is not long 
fince the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs of the 
City of Paris; were us'd to make a Preſent of 
Flambcaux of white Wax, of Sweet-meats, 
and of Wine to thoſe Embaſladors, who came 
thither about extraordinary and _— Af. 
fairs. They paid this Civility to the Lord 
who came to renew the Alliance in the Year 
1616, and to the three Embaſſadors who were 
there on occaſion of the Marriage of the late 
King and Queen of Exgland. I do not find that 
thole Civilities have been done to any other 
ors ſince that time: and as even theſe 
were attended with ſome Citrcumſtances parti- 
be 2 I ſhall here take notice of ſome 


It was in the Year 1625, that the Marriage 
was ſolemniz'd at Paris: aud the Queen ot 
England A naar to ſet out, the King com- 
manded the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs to 

and pay their Reſpects to her, and to 

as alſo to the Earl of Cæriiſle 
Lord Rich, ſince Earl of Holland, 
Extraordinary from 
of the City. Theſe Officers of the Town, af« 
ter they had ſaluted the _— went to ſee 
the Embaſſadors at their Houſe, and were re- 
_— em in the middle of the Stairs, The 
Earl of Carifle,- who was the firſt, offer'd the 
Hand to the Lord Mayor: and not being able 
to prevail with him to go firſt, they went into 
the Room together, the Lord Ris following 
them. At their going away, the Embaſladors 
condudted them to their very Cuach, and did not 
retire till — _ — — the Sheriffs 
were n. me Days they made the 
ſame Preſent to the Duke —— who 
was come thither after the Marriage. He re- 


mbaſladors 


— 


them would not be ſo 


— to the 


is 


preſſions, and having defir*d the Lords o 
te and Nieb to conduct the Gentiemen of the 
ity tO theit Coach. * 5 m | - 
It is thought ſomewhat ſtrange, that the King 
of Hain, who did ſuch great Honours to 
Prince of Wales when hewent to Madrid, di 
not once make him dine at his own Table.” Tt 
is an Honour that the King of $a» does to 
no body. The other Kings who were us'd to 
do it to Embaſſadors, have left it off by de- 
In France and in it is not done 
— at the Solemnities of a Marriage, or of an 
Oath for the Obſervation of Treaties: and as 
thoſe Oaths are out of date, by reaſon the Ra- 
tiſi cation ſupplies the uſe thereof, theſe Enter- 
tainments ate no longer practis'd neither. - It 
is needleſs to repeat here what has been ſaid 
on that Head in the Memoits, ſince even in the 
North they imitate in this and in ſeveral other 
things, what is practis'd in other Kingdoms. 
I-have hitherto obſetv d but the ſingle Exam- 
ple of Cardinal Carsffsa, Nephew to Paul IV. 
——— Philip Il. cans'd to dine with him at 
n l ' ö n 
- Embaſſadors Extraordi are alſo lodg'd 
till the Day of their 9 and in moſt 
Parts of the Kingdom there are Houſes appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe. Formerly the States of 
the United inces lodg'd even the Embaſ- 
ſadors and Reſidents in Ordinary of crown'd 
Heads: and the Frexch Embaſladors had their 


accordingly he did, after ſevern} — tb 


* 
1 


particular eſtel at the Flague, till the Year 1648. 


At that time a Tuillerie being Embaſſador in 
Holland, leſt it ſomewhat abruptly; that the 
3 Peace which had been concluded at 

ter might not be pabliſh'd in his Preſence. 
Before he ſet out, he 1cnt back the Keys of his 
Houſe, which his Predeceſſors were us'd to 
leave in the Cuſtody of the King's Agent, du- 
ring the time there was no Embaſſador; and he 
gave the States to underſtand, that for the fu- 
ture the rce between the King and 
„but that it might 
8 on dy a Miniſter of the ſecond Or- 
der. Whereupon the States reſolv'd in the 


Month of Faxxary 1649, that for the time to- 


come the Embaſladors and Reſidents of crown'd 
Heads, ſhould be no longer lodg'd at the Charge 


of the State. | 
land; the uſual Preſent | 


I juſt now ſaid, that the Extraordinaries are 
d till the Day of their Audience, and that 
erv'd almoſt every where; but yet not ſo 


very regularly, but that ſometimes Embaſladors 


, Leiceſter, Embaſſador from 


ik 
ter 


are ſuffer d to continue there; more eſpeciallyß 
f are not oblig'd to make room tor a la- 

And even on theſe Occaſions 
they cannot be diſlodg'd handſomely, tho at 
the ſame time it is a Piece of Incivility to ſtay 
there beyond the uſual Term. The Earl of 


d, was lodg'd' 


at Paris in the Houſe of the Extraordinaries, 


' when Z 


from P 


avadsky, Chamberlain and Embaſſador 
oland, arriy'd there in the Year 1626. 


Some were for ditlodgi the Earl; and 
* XX 1 dinal 
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dinal de Kicheliem inſiſted upon it ſo much the 
more, becauſe the Englifs | mbaſlador did not 
viſit him. But Berlise r̃epreſented to dhe Car- 
dinal the Conſequence of affronting the Earl 
by diſlodging . force; and added, that 
infallibly the ſame Uſage would be dealt to M. 
de Seuncterre, Embaſſador of Frauce in England, 
who. was there lodg' d at the King's Expence. 
The Cardinal acquieſc'd therefore; and Zavad- 


ky was lodg'd at the Hoſtel de &. Chaumont. | 


. Servien, at his Arrival at the Hague in the 


Year 1647, found the Houſe of the Extraordi- 


ies occupy'd by the Muſcouite Embaſſadors. 


The utmoſt Endeavours were us'd to diſlodge 
them, but they could not be wrought upon to 
comply, ſo what the States were oblig d to lodge 
Servien elſewhere. It would have deen an At 
of Injuſtice to diſlodge the Muſcopitet, becauſe 


the Czar lodges and defrays all Embaſſadors. 


It is again a neceſſary Ciyility that the Prince 
cauſes to be done to the Embaſſador, by ha- 
ving him viſited on the ſame Day he arrives, 
or elſe the Day following: In which I ſaid, 
there is alſo a Diſtinction made between the 
Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads, where I com- 
priſe alſo thoſe of Venice and of Holland; and 
between thoſe of the other Princes and Poten- 
tates of Europe. It is not done to thoſe of the 
Cantons; and ſince they are not allow*d to be 
cover'd, that they have not the Title of Excel- 


lency, and that the Princes and Miniſters do 


not yield them the Hand, it muſt be believ'd, 


that they are not treated as Embaſſadors. Theſe 
two Civilities of the Title and the Hand, ſhall 
take up the greateſt part of this Chapter, be- 
cauſe all the others are granted without Diſfi- 
_ to thoſe that have the Quality of Embaſ- 
or. $8" ie 7 
It is only ſince the latter end of the forego- 


ing Century, that Embaſſadors have aſſum'd 


the Title of Excellency. Lewss de Gouzagne, 
Duke of Nevers, being ſent to Rome by Kin 


Henry IV, in the Year 1593, the Pope would 


not own him as an Em or; but the Mini- 
ſters of the other Princes, who were well af- 
feed towards France, viſited him notwith- 
ſtanding: and as he was a Prince of the Houſe 
of Mantua, they made no difficulty to give him 


the Title of Excellency. | : 
The Partiſans of Spain, who would not have. | 


the Embaſſador of that Crown to be inferior 
to the other, in any reſpect wharever, gave him 
the ſame Title. Foſcarin:, ' Who was at that 


time Embaſſador in Fraxce from the Republick 


of Venice, which is in Poſſeſſion of a Right to 


of being treated with the Title of xcellency 


by the Sieur de Facgb, Embaſſador from Savoy, 


and made no ſcruple to give him the ſame 
Quality. The Marquiſs ot St. Mazrice, who 
ſucceeded Jacob,  follow'd the Example of his 
Predeceſſor: and theſe two Em 
tinu'd to treat one the other with this Equali- 
ty, till Contarmi, who ſucceeded Fuſcarini, re- 
tus'd to do this Honour to the Abbot of Man- 
te, St. Maxrice's Succeſſor. The Pretext of his 
Refuſal was, that he could not give. the Title 
of Excellency to a Prelate of the | ſecond Or · 

laſtrious Lordjhip was given to Cardinals. 
However as it — was but a Pretext, the 
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left Turin, France had aſſur'd that Court 
be upon the Par with crown'd Heads, and to 


tollow them immediately, bethought himſelf 


the 'Embaſſadors: of the — — a Spain, 
der, while only that of Moſt Reverend, ad reſut' d to: give binn abe Tale ef Ex - tor 
Meh Maſt refic gt — — 


t 


ſame Contarini refus d it alſo. to the Count de 
Ferrue, Succeſſor to the Abbot. He ſaid he 
ſhould be very cautious how he gave the Coum 
a Quality, which he had refus'd to his Prede- 

or; by this means making his Game both 
of the one and the other; notwithſtanding the 
Pape's Nuncioes, Spada, Bichi and Ceva, had 
given it him without any Difficulty. The Duke 
complain'd thereof, as well as of the Wrong 
he ſaid the Doge did him, in refuſing to in- 
ſert in the Inſcription of his Letters, the Title 
of Highneſs, which he gave him in the Ten 


thereof. 1 


There has always been a Jealouſie between 
this Republick and the Dukes ot Savoy, ſince 
near theſe two hundred Years: She former 
gave place to the Dukes; till Emanuel Phili- 

6 Heis the Emperor Charles V, did not 
protect him powerfully enough againſt Francis l, 
reclaim'd the Protection of the Senate of Ve- 
nice, and procur'd himſelf the Quality of Son 
of St. Mart. Now as the Son could not with 
a good Grace take place of the Father, he 
yielded the Precedency to the Republick; on 
condition that at Viſits and other Ceremonies, 
they ſhould treat one another with Equality as 
to Titles. is is what was obſerv'd on both 
tides till the time above mention'd.. The Duke 
Cardinal Emanuel, was ſo extremely offended 
at the Refuſal of Contarini, that he would not 
fee him, when he paſs'd through Saroy, in his 
Return from his Embaſſy in France, and for- 
bid doing him thoſe Civilities, which were uſu- 
ally paid to the Vnctian Embaſſadors when 
they paſs d through his Territories. The Ani- 
moſities even went ſo far, that in the Year 
1631 he expelld the Nenetian Embaſſador from 
his Court, under pretext, that he there carry d 
on Intrigues againſt his Service: but this Ha- 
tred is become in a manner irreconcilcable; 
ſince the Duke has taken the Quality of King 
of Cyprus, and has diſputed it with the Repub- 
lick, that poſſeſo d that Kingdom when Selim: IL 
conquer'd it about a hundred Years ago. It 
would require too great and too tedious a Di- 


greſſion, to ſpeak of the Rights and Pretenſi- 


ons of the Republick, and of the Duke of 

Savoy; for which Reaſon I ſhall not meddle 

therewith. n. 1 nunc 
The Marquiſs de St. Maurice, Embaſſador 


Plenipotentiary of the ſame Duke of Sevuy at 
the Congreſs of M eſtpbalia, would not make 


his Entry at Muuſter, till he knew firtt after 

what manner he ſhould be treated. Before 2 
t 

he ſhould not de diſtinguiſ'd from the Mini- 


ſters of the United Provinces.” The Nuncio 


ify'd to him, that he was to give him 
© Tile of Excellency; provided he brain d 


it alſo from the Embaſſadors of the Emperor 
and of the orowud Heads. At his: Entry there 


were only the Nuncio, the Embaſſadors of 
France, the Biſhop of Oſnabzrg, Plenipotentia- 
y oft the Electoral College, dhe Plempotentis 

es of Bavaria, and the Reſident of Swedes, 
ſent their Coaches to meet him The Nun- 


| — and tlie ſame Miniſlers I guſt mention d, 


him the firſt Vitit: but the ſa Nunce, 


which he expreſs'd ſo much the greate 
ment againſt thoſꝭ of S, — 
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"er they were ſo, prodigal thereof, to thoſe to 
AE en een of Savoy would fain 
have given the Quality of Rebels, while they | 
treated ſo unworthily a Prince that was nearly | 
their Maſter. The Nancio, Who 
had made ſo many Steps, might very well have 
made one more, ſince Pepe Innocent X. — 
dain'd ſome time after, tba ebe Embaſſadors of 
SY and of Tuſcany, | ſponld have the Style of | 
cellency. tri il tent 
It is not very long, ſince Difficulties | 
aroſe on this Subject. In the Year 1603, Han- 
ciſco de Caſtro, Embaſſador Extraordinary from 
Ham to Venice, gave to underſtand that he 
would not give the Style of Excellency to the 
5 , 
Embaſſadors in Ordinary that reſided — we | 
even to him of Spain; but thoſe from France 
and Exgland ci 
to give them the 


related to 


d to him, that if he refus'd | 
itle which was due to their 
Character, they would not ſee him: That all 
the other 1 and even e 
making no Difficulty to give it them, t id 
not — under what Pretext the Embaſiado 
of Sparn, could refuſe it them. Den Franciſco 
was for backing his Deſign by the Example of 
the Conſtable of Caſtile, who going ſome time 
before ro Exgland, had not — it to the Or- 
dinarics; however, Don Franciſco was' at laſt 
forc'd to yield, and do as the reſt did. | 
The Emperor, tho? he order'd his Plenipo- 
tentiaries to pay to thoſe of the Electors the 
ſame Honours they paid to the Embaſfador of 
Venice, as well with Reference to the firſt Vi- 
ſit, as to the n would not at 
firſt allow them the Title e Excellency, becauſe 
it is not given to the Repreſentants, which are 
on their part at the Diets; yet at laſt he alter'd 
his mind on this Article, and caus'd it to be 
iven them. D' Aua and la Tuillerie, Em- 
Fadadors from France to Venice, did not refuſe 
to give the upper Hand in their own Houſes, 
to the Embailadors of the United Provinces, 
either did they make any Difficulty to recon- 
ous them; but yes tbey would not abies the 
Title of Excellency, In which it muſt be con- 
feſs'd, that there is ſomething ſd very odd, that 
it is hard to comprehend the meaning of it. 
While Matters were ſettling with the States, 
in Reference to the Civilities that wete to be 
done to their Embaſſadors at Masſter, cu 
nal Mazarm, who was willing to graxify th 
a little, was of Opinion that le of Excel- 
lency might be given to their Embaſſadorr, "though 
at the ſame time they were deny'd the Hand, He 
ſaid that at Rome the Cardinals, and even the 
Cardinal Nephews, give the Title of Excellew- 
to all Embaſſadors, and yet do not yield the 
* . to- wm them. i 8 
In the Year 1644, Boreel and Renſwontle, Em- 
baſſadors from the United Provinees, in k. 
land, had a Diſpute on this Subject with the 
Count de Harcourt ,, Embaſſador from "France. 
They ſay, in the they make of their 
Embaſſy, that the Count had refus'd them rhe 
Þlace of Honour, and the Titie of Excellency. The 
Count, on the contrary; ſaid that he had re- 
fus'd them neither the one nor the other, and 
that be had made no other Anſwer to thoſe 
who had ſpoke to him about it, than this 
That be would give to Civility all that coul 
be reaſonably deſſt d of him, and even more; 


* 


r | of 


thereto by a formal Contract — —˙ 
and that he had not explain d HνjÜf more 
particularly thereon. The Datch Embaſſadors 
were prudent enough not to contend any far- 
ther with the Count de Harrumt; who Was 
more accuſtomꝰ d to act the Prince and the Cap- 
tain than the Embaſdo .. 
In the Year 164, the States of the United 
Provinces ſent to Lamor that ſolemn Embaſſy 
of -which we make mention elſewhere. 
Venetian Embaſſador paid the uſual Civilities 
to the Embaſſadors of the States, as ſoon as 
they arriv'd at Landon; but it is obſerv'd, that 


his never made uſe of the Word Ex- 
cellency; He follow d therein the Example of 
thoſe of Fraxce, und particularly that of '4"A- 


vaxxiand'of ta Tuilerir, who being 'Embaſſa- 
dors at Venice, did not give the Title of Excel- 
to thoſe of Holland, as I juſt now took 
notice. 3 (8 inne 
However, we are ſenſible of the Conteſts 
the Emperor's Miniſters and thoſe of the Ki 
w have had on this account, even wit 
the Embaſſadors of Venice. In the Veur 1622. 
Girolamo Landy, Embaſſador from Venice at 
London, being inform'd that the Count de Snarr- 
zembarg ,, Embaſſador Extraordinary from the 
Emperor, was arriv'd there, ſent his Secretary 
to complement him; and gave him to under- 
Hand that he would ſoon acquit himſelf of his 
Devoirs'to him in Perſon. But the Secretary 
obſerv d that the Count, when he made men- 
tion of the /enezian Embaſſador, only” gave 
him the Style of Moſt Hlluſtriou: after 
the Example of Count Condemar ind of the 
Marquits of [zoyoſa, Embatſadors from pu 
who had behav'd themſelves after the fame 
manner. Landy being very much offended at 
the Procedure of the Count de Shartzembirg, 
who had ſent no body to viſit him, oe th: 
Maſter of the Ceremonies to ſpeak to him a- 
baut it, as well as concerning the Style of 
Moſt Lluſtrious Lord ſbip. The Count made an- 
ſwer, Fhat he could not treat otherwiſe a State 
that was ſo much below the Dignity of the 
Emperor his Maſter : That he er bim 
the Title ef Excellency, which he kyew the Spa- 
eng did not give him: That wh 
other Embaſſadors had done could be no 
Precedent to him; and if the Embaſſador of 
Venice ed to make uſe of the Style of 
Moſt Illuſtrious Lordſhip to him, he would then 
give-him bur the bare Title of Lordſhip; and 
that he would always make ſome DiſtinQion : 
That Laxdy had no Reaſon neither, to com- 
plain of his not having returu'd his Comple- 
ment, becauſe the Seeretary had told him that 
his Maſter would immediately eome and fee 
him; and that he had expeeled hiniaccording- 
ly. - Theſe two Embaſſadors did not ſee olle 
other, nor indeed could they, after what had 
— — The Count d+ $4artte did not 
nderſtand Civiliry very well, or elſe he wouta 
not underſtand itz my 
At the fame time that the Count treated Gi- 
rolamo after ſ6 offentive a manier at Lox- 
d; the Count POgnate, Embaſſudog from 
Span, did not uſe Peter Gritti better at Viewnd, 
refuting to give him the Title of Excellency. 
The Spaniard; were very powerful ut that Court, 
and had the chief Dire æion of Affatrs 


but chat he did not pretend to oblige himſelt 
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there; 
wherefore the Eriperor hot daring to) oppoſe 
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the Pride of the Courit ZOgnare, could not | 
hinder likewiſe Gritti from complaining to the 
Senate; who thereupon order'd him to retire, 


and leave a Secretary in that Poſt. Theſe are 
often the Effects of the Capriciouſneſs of the 
Miniſter; more than of the Will and Orders 
of the Maſter. In the Year 1624. the Count 
de Kevenhuller, the Emperor's Embaſſador at 
Madrid, refus'd to give the Title of Excellen- 


2 to the Embaſlador of Venice. His Predeceſ- 
* ſor had given it; and the Count's Refuſal had. 
like to have been the Cauſe of a great Scan- 


dal; | becauſe the two Embaſſadors happening 
to mect one Day in the King's Antichamber, 
where none but the Embaſſadors of crown'd 
Heads have Admittance, they came at laſt to 
ſuch ay. ords that they were juſt going to 
draw: They were however pacity'd, and pre- 
vail'd upon to ſalute one another with their 
ats when they ſhould chance to meet; but 
ſhould not ſpeak. The whole Matter was re- 
— in the Lear 1636, when France and Spain 
ving deſir'd the Republick to endeavour an 
Accommodation between them; and ſhe ha- 
ving nominated Jobn Peſaro for that we 
the Miniſters of the Emperor and of the King 
of Spain gone they would, for the future, 
treat the Embaſſadors of Venice as they did thoſe 
of crown'd Heads. 5 
The Count Francis Nerli, Plenipotentiary of 
the Duke of Mantua at Munſter, pretended to 
have the Style of Kxcellency, and obtain'd it 
of the Embaſſadors of France, and of thoſe of 
the EleQors; which is worthy Obſervation : 
But the Nuncio, and the Emperor's Embaſla- 
dors, abſolutcly refus'd to give him that Title. 
The French therefore declar'd to him, that if 
he did not likewiſe obtain it of the Emperor's 
Miniſters, they would not continue to give it 
him neither. "The Count, to maintain himſelf 
in his new Acquiſition, pretended not to ſee 
the Emperor's Plenipotentiaries any more; but 
yet he under-hand entertain'd a Correſpondence 
with them. His Wife dy'd, and he betook 
himſelf to the Church: So that not being able 
to lay any farther Claim to the Title of Excel- 
lency from the Nuncio, he was contented with 
that of Moſt Illuſtrious Lordſhip, with which e- 
ven * uncio himſelf was forc'd to be ſa- 
tisfy'd. | TY 
In the Year 1639. the Baillo de Forbin, Great- 
Croſs, came to France in the Quality of Em- 
baſjador Extraordinary from Malta. He was a 
rexch\Man, Lieutenant-General of the Gal- 
leys —— and yet the King permitted him 
to be cover d; the Prince of Conde and Cardi- 
nal de Richeliem gave him the Title of Excel- 


lency, and the Prince yielded to him the Place 


of Honour. There is no doubt but the Great 
Matter of Malta is a Sovereign, but it is no 
Injuſtice to him to ſay that he is, properly 
ſpeaking, but the General of a Religious Or- 
der: That his Sovereignty is confin'd within 
the Circumference of a Rock, and that his 
whole Strength conſiſts in ſix or ſeven Galleys, 
which, inſtead of making War againſt the Tarks, 
for the moſt part only infeſt private Perſons by 
their Depredations, of which the Republick of 
Venice, and with her all Chri/tendom, have had 
a ſad Experience. I cannot forbear laying here, 
That it is ſurprizing enough to ſee the Embaſ- 


ſadors of Hrauce give the Title of Excellenqy to 


fuſe it; and the King, who grants to his Officer 
and Subjects thoſe F — which he tefaſs 
to powerful Princes, whoſe Alliance he has 
not diſdain'd. It is what is hard to compre 
hend. The Count Duke @Olweres, Firſt Mi. 
niſter of Spain, aſſum'd the Title of Excell 
as well on account of the Poſt he was in 25 
by reaſon of his Quality of Graxdee ; and ne- 
vertheleſs he had accuſtom'd the Embaſſadots 
to be Cotitented with his giving them no other 
Title thau that of Lordſbip. But fearing left 
the Marquiſs de Ramboũillet (who was ſent in: 
to Spain with the Quality of Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary towards the end of the Year 1626.) 
ſhould not conſent to this Inequality, he got 
du Fargis, Embaſſador in Ordinary from France; 
to ſpeak to him about it. He affur'd the Mar- 
quils, that if he granted him this Advamtag 
he would do him more Civility than he covid 
otherwiſe pretend to, or hope tor. The Mar- 
quiſs did not explain himſelf any farther, but 
contented himſelf with anſwering in general 
Terms, That he would return the Civilities 
that ſhould be done him, after that manner the 
Count Duke could deſire he ſhould. This ge 
neral Anſwer, which 2 nothing, giving 
reaſon to Judge, that the Marquiſs would not 
574 0 — h hſtand 
ty'd to him, that notwit ing all the Gran- 
dees of Spain made Difficulty x: be upon the 
Level with Embaſſadors in reference to Titles, 
That he was one of the Grandees, and that he 
had poſitive Orders to give no other Title to 
the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads than that 
of Loraſbip; ſo that it was not in his Power 
to make any Alteration therein; yet he was 
willing neverthelefs to eſtabliſh that Equali 
betwixt the Marquiſs and him, that pol 
mutnally treat one another with no other Siyle than 
that of Signiorie or Lordſhip. The Marguif 
uieſced thereto, and it was very punctually 
obſerv'd. - The Count Dake, hoping that an 
Exceſs of Civility might procure him an Ad- 
vantage, Which he could not promiſe himſelf 
of Right, went to ſee the Marquiſs as ſoon as 
he underſtood he was arriv'd at Madrid; doing 
thereby an Honour to the Embaſſador of France 
that he had refus'd to the Legate : But he got 
nothing by it. . | 
* It is what will afford a many ReficQi- 
ons. The Princes of the Blood, in France, make 
10 Dilficulty to give the Style of Excellency to 
Embaſſadors; 10 they have within 
ſome time refus'd to yield the Place of Honour to 
zhem. The Cardinals make none neither, nor 
alſo the Sovereign Princes of Italy, tho' in their 
own Courts they take the Hand of em; for 
which Reaſon I cannot tell whether the Gran- 
dees of Spam have any Right to diſpute with 
them the Title of Excellency. Moreover, 1 
know very well that Kings do not give the Style 
of Excellency to Embaſladors, but I cannot tell 
whether they can forbid their Miniſters giving 
them that Title; and I do not make any Di 
ſtinction here between the firit and the others; 
for tho) the Confidence repos'd in Him gives 
him a greater Power, yet it does not give him 
a Quality that acquircs him a new Title; The 
Cardinal Patrone has all the Authority, but he 
has not for that a ſuperiot Quality; neither 
does he pretend. to another Title than 5 
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other 2 the Embaſſador ought not to ſuf- 
r the Title of Excellency to be deny'd him, 
decauſe it is given him as to the Repreſentative 
of a Sovereign Prince. The Marquiſs de Kam- 
boaillet might in ſome meaſure be ſatisfy*d, be- 
cauſe the Eſt Miniſter, who was a Duke and 
Grandee of Spain, pretended nothing from him, 
that he did not likewiſe grant him on his part; 
but du Fargis could not conſent thereto, with- 
out injuring the Grandeur of the King his Ma- 
ſter 0 


Philip IV, King of Spain, made difficulty to 
ive the Title of Sexwor to M. de Baſſompierre , 
mbaſſador Extraordinary from France at Ma- 

drid in the Year 1621. He ſaid, he was only 

Gentleman, who had not the Quality of 

quiſs, nor of Count. But admitting B 
ſompierre had not been of a Birth Illuſtrious e- 
nough, and although even in the Court of 
France he had not been in the Rank of the firſt 
Lords of the Kingdom, after the Dukes and 
Peers and the Officers of the Crown, the King 


of Spain could not refuſe the Title of Lord td 


his Character of Embaſſador Extraordinary. It 
is true the King of Spain has not that Civility 
for the Noblemen of his Court, which the 
King of France has for thoſe of his: But it was 
neceſſary to have diſtinguiſh'd betwixt, a Sub- 
ject and a Stranger; betwixt a private Perſon 
and a publick Miniſter, Php recover'd him- 
ſelf from his firſt Sentiment, and receiv'd B 
ſompierre ſo well, that the Day he made his En- 
try at Madrid, all the Priſons were: open'd ; 
not only to the Domeſticks of the Embaſſadors 
in Ordinary of Fance and of Venice, who had 
committed any Outrages, but alſo to all other 


chmen. . t 
That Embaſſador who does not give to o- 
thers the Title that is their due, has no reaſon 
to complain, if that of Excel, be not given 
him. In the Year 1603, the Duke of Mantza 
being come to Venice, the Spaniſb Embaſſador 
viſited him; but inſtead of giving him the Ti- 
tle of Highweſ;, he gave him that of i 
bong $ eſteem'd in Spain, 
Highneſs was given only to the King, before 
Charles V's Reign, and even for ſome time af- 
terwards. However, as that Title has given 
place to that of Majeſty. for a conſiderable 
time, and that even the King's natural Sons are 
allow'd the Title of Hi; 12 the Duke per- 
ceiving that it was not te mbaſlador's Inten- 
tion to do him Honour, he only gave him like- 
wiſe the Title of Signiory or Lor b. - The 
oge of Venice thinks himſelf honour'd by the 
Title of Serenity; and the Elector of Branden- 
burg, has made preſſing Inſtances to the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, to give it him. 

The Baron 4. + firſt Plen 
to the Elector of Bavaria, not being able to 
obtain the Title of Excellency from the Embaſ- 
ſadors of Fraxce, and yet being oblig'd to ne- 
rx with them, he did not give them the 


of the EleQors ; but the Embaſladors of crown'd 


Heads, never gave the Title of Excellewcy to 


which is given to the other Cardinals. On 
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the ſecond, nor to their other Embaſladors ; 
and the Miniſters of the Princes of Germany 

ve it neither to the one nor the other; that 
is 3 to the firſt nor ſecond Electo- 
ral alladors. ' | | 
This Title is become ſo common fince 
the Aſſembly at Manſter, that it can no lon 
be refusꝰd to thoſe, whom the Sovereign has 
cloth'd with the Character of Embaſlador ; 
tho' the Miniſters of Fance pretend to adhere 
to the Regulation eſtabliſſ'd at Mxxfter, and to 
give it only to the firſt. It is what I ſhall ſpeak 
to hereafter in Chapter XXV. There is how - 
ever an Exception to be made for thoſe, who 
by reaſon of their Birth or Dignity, have a 
ality above that which the Character gives 
them. Cardinal Alexander Bicbi was Embaſſa- 
dor Plenipotentiary from France in Italy, but 
that did not hinder him from having the Stile 
of Eminency; and thoſe Honours were done to 
the Cardinal, which would not have been done 
to the Embaſſador. No body refus'd the Title 
of 2 to the Cardinal Lantgrave of Heſſe, 
Embaſſador from the Emperor at Rome. e 
Miniſters of France made no Difficulty to give 
the Title of Higbucſi to the Biſhop of Oſnaburg, 
—.— of the Electoral College, before 
they had Orders to give that of Excellency to 
| . — 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Electors: and the 
Duke of Nevers himſelf had that Quality given 
him, as _ a Prince of the Honſe of Mantua, 
and not as Embaſſador of Fraxce. The Mo 
Chriſtian King, . before he ſent the Duke of 
 Longneville to the Aſſembly of Manſter, would 
| have the Title of Highneſs given him; as well 
| becauſe he was in ſome manner of the Royal 
Blood, being deſcended from the Count of 
Danois, natural Son of Lewis Duke of Orleant, 
who was Brother to Charles VI, as becauſe he 
* poſſeſs'd in Sovereignty the Territory of Nes 
chaſtel in Switzerland; but for all that the Duke 
met with very great Difficulties to haveit given 
him at the Place of the Congreſs. The Fleni- 
entiaries of the EleQors made none at all ; 
= ſe France had granted 22 pt mo oc 
ce which was a ovelty 
Em 1e. We — ena the Emperor's 
ors, refus d to give it him: even thoſe 
of Sweden, judging that the Dignity of their 
Crown was concern'd therein, would do no- 
thing but what they ſaw the reſt do. On the 
ſame Day that the Duke arriv'd at Manfer, 
the Nuncio, and the Venetian Embaſſador ſent 
to complement him by two Gentlemen of their 
Retinue; but becauſe they deſit d to ſpeak with 
M. le Dake, without mentioning the word High- 
zeſt, he would not admit them; excufing him- 
ſelf on the /a he felt after the Fatigues of 
his Journey. So that the Mediators themſelves 


— 


did not ſee him, till after it was ag; that 
it hould not be eſteem'd a formal Viſit, nor of 
Conference 


3 
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hinder him from ſeeing thoſe who would give | 


themſelves the trouble to come to him he 


Mediators made anſwer, chat they and the Em- 
peror's Ex 


mbaſladors had already ſent to deſire 


Audience of Peguarande, who had fix d them | 


an Hour the following after Dinner; and 
that, otherwiſe they would not have faild to 
make him the firſt Viſit, as to him that came 
frſt. The French Embaſſadors took it ill; 
however it had no farther Conſequence. Eight 
ays after, the Mediators ſent word to the 
uke of Longaenrile, that the Count had com- 
municated his Powers to them, and that they 
ſhould be very glad to exchange them. He that 
brought the Meſſage made no mention of Higb- 
eſs; far which Reaſon the Duke would not 
ee him, but ſent him an Anſwer by one of his 
Domeſticks. The Secretary of the Embaſly of 
France, going aſterwards to ſee the Nuncio, to 
carry him the Duke of Lengucville's Powers; 
and having enter'd on the Diſcourſe of Titles, 
the Nuncio told him, that when hereafter he 
ſhould ſend any of his Gentlemen to the Duke, 
he would order him to give him the Title of 
Highneſs ; provided that no Conſequences were 
drawn there-from, to the Prejudice of the Me- 
diators themſelves ; as would be practis'd in 
Italy, where he that cauſes à Title to be given 
by bis Domeſticks, is deem'd to expreſs his In- 
ntian to do the like himſelf. Accordingly , 
2 Gentleman who wane to the Duke of 
Longuetulle the Powers of Pegnarande, on the 
part of the Nuncio, gave him the Title of ab- 
neſs. Servien, who carry'd back the ſamePow- 
ers to the Medigtors, took an occaſion to tell 
the Nuncio, that he could not comprehend, 
why any Perſon ſhould make difficulty to do 
himſelf, what he caus'd to be done by one of 
his Gentlemen. That the Mediators had al- 
_— Plenipotentiaries 
xample of the Emperor's Plenipotenti n 
and that #heſe had given the Title of Highneſs to 
the Dake of Logyeville. The Nuncio reply'd, 
that that was a thing not to be mention'd any 
farther; ſince when he offer'd the Secretary of 
the Embaſſy of France, to-cauſe the Title of 
Hligbaucſi to be given the Duke by his Gentle» 
man, he had.expreſily added, that it ſhould be 
an condition , that after that, nothing more 
ſhould be requir'd of him, which he could not 
juſtify by the Example of the Count of Naſſæw. 
Servien faid, that the Duke had heard —— 
of any Condition: ſo that it was found neceſ- 
ſary to come to a clearing of the Point with 
the Secretary of the Embaſſy. The Secretary 
therefore going to the Nuncio, put him in mind 
that he had ſaid nothing elſe to him, than that 
what his Gentleman ſhould do, ſhould not be 
prejudicial to his own Perſon; but that no 
mention had been made of Conditions, nor of 
the Count of Nea. Ser vien pretended, that 
ſinee the Mediators had imitated the — 
tentiaries of the Emperor, by giving the Tizle 
of Highneſs to the Duke of Longueville by a 
Gentleman, they might very well make-one 
Step more; ſince he, of the Emperor's Pleni- 
— Who was eſman for them 
„gave him the ſame Quality: but for all 
this the Mediators remain'd obſtinate. Serview 
did not ſay all. It was not true, that the ſe- 


cond Plenipotentiary of the Emperor had given 
the Title of k R 


a 
t 


would follow therein the 


— 


give the ſame Tile 10 


big hue to the Duke of Longueville, | 


when he hadalſo ſpoken for theCount of Mas 
ſaw ; and he had heen difavow'd at Vienna, in 
the Advances he had made in his on partiou- 
lar. The Name of the Secretary of the Em- 
baſſy of Frauce was Bon „ and he had an 
admirable Cenius for that Function, accompy- 
ny'd with a Probity, that had procur' d him the 
Eſteem of all Men of Honour and Honeſty. 
He was of all the French, the Perſon forwhom 
the Nuneio had ſome Aﬀection, and he con- 
tinu'd to give him ſome Tokens thereof after 
his Promotion : Inſomuch that B er, pro- 
miſing himſelf a great A e from the 
Exaltation of Fabio, reſolv'd to go and viſit 
him at Rome. But Pope Alexander VII, ſoon 
gave him to underſtand , that in his new Di 
nity, he was not a better Frenchman, than be 
had been during his Nunciature; and that the 
Averſion the Pope had for all the Nation, ex- 
tended as far as his own Perſon : which was 
the-occaſion of his remaining in France. 

It might be here ask'd, whether the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, who has a greater Power in 
his'own Kingdom, than the Emperor has in 
the Empire, has not the ſume Faculty as he 
has, to create Princes? But that is not the 
thing in queſtion. It was not the King's In- 
tention to make the Duke of Longueville 2 
Prince, When he gave him the Title of High- 
nt; but only to declare, that ſince the Duke 


was Sovereign of Nexfchaſtel, he could not be 
deny'd the Title of Highneſs. In the ſame man- 
_ his Embaſſador to 


the King by or ring 

the Price of Orange, did 
not declare bim a Prince, nor did not ere 0- 
range into a Principality or a Sovercignty ; but 
he yudg'd, that the Prince wes > Sovereign, 
he ought to have the Title of Higheſt. It is 
true at the ſame time, that this Declaration 
cannot lay any Neceſſity on other Sovereigns 
to follow his Example; but then it cannot al- 
ſo be deny'd, that after the firſt King of Chri- 
ftendom , had ſhewn a Willingneſs to do this 


Honour to a Prince, the other King 


$ Ou 
not to have -refus'd it: and the Prince . 
receives it, ought not to ſuffer it to be taken 


from him. 
I ſaid before, that the Plenipotentiaries of 
Highmeſi to 


France offer'd to give the Stile of 
the Biſhop of Oſneburg, before they 


receiv'd 

Orders to give that of Excellency to the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the EleQors; and they actually 
ave him the Title of Grace, or Dignity of 


rince, to expreſs what is call'd in the German 
Language Jurſtlixebe Genaue, or Burde, and 
after the Duke of Lowgeville was arriv'd at 
—_—\ they gave the Biſhop the Title of 
Highneſs. I think my ſelf oblig'd to ſay here, 
that as in Italy it is not given to all Princes 
without diſtinQion, ſince the Republick of Ve- 
nice gives only that of Excellency 0 the Duke 
Parma, and that there are ſome Houſes, where 
it is not given to the — Children, ſo in 
the Title of Darchlenchtegheid, which 
anſwers that of Highneſs, is not given to Bi- 
ſnops nor Prelates; nor even to thoſe Electors, 
who axe only Princes by reaſon of theit Eccle- 
fiaſtical Dignity, and are not ſo by Birth. Nei- 
ther is it given to all Prinees/indifferently ; but 
yet there are — who not withſtandi 
are not of the firſt Rank, have the Stile 
gni- 
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Hanibes Grace, Pardon, or Clemency: But as As when the Pope gave the Title of Emi. 


the Word Grace fignifies alſo Bounty, Favour, 
or good Diſpoſition, it is alſo made uſe of in 
— Countries where the French Expreſſion is 
adapted to the German Thought, to do Honour 
to thoſe Princes ho do not pretend to the Title 
of Highneſs, The Queen Margaret of Vators 
fays, in her Memoirs, That in paffi wn <4 
the Countrey of Liege, to go to the Spaw Wa- 
ters, that Quality was given to the Biſhop:there- 
of, who is a Prince of the Empire. ThisQua- 
lity of Gnade is fo common in the Upper Ger- 
many, and particularly in Azſftria, and the 
neighbouring Provinces, that there is not a Ba- 
ron that does not aſſume it as a Title inferior 
to that of Excellency. The % make uſe 
of it likewiſe, and give it to their Archbiſho 
and to Perſons of the firſt Quality, after that 
of Princes ; whereas the Spamard give the Style 
of Merced, which has the ſame Significatio 
to Merchants, Artificers, and the moſt vile 
abject Perſons among the Commonalty. Ne- 
vertheleſs in Holland, where the Word Gnade 
is underſtood only in its firſt Signification, they 
are ſo jealons of their Liberty (of which they 
have form'd ſuch a ſtrange Idea) that they 
cannot endure it; and in this Averſion the 
States themſelves chuſe rather to give the Title 
of Highneſs than that of Grace, to thoſe who 
would be very well contented with the one, 
and have no Pretenſion to the other. But this 
is not the only Irregularity that is there com- 
mitted, in Reference to Honours and Civili- 
ties. ey think there, they do Honour to 
him to whom Pal og the Title of Heres , 
which in effect fignifies no more than Sr, or 
Lord: And they think they do till a greater 
Honour to thoſe to wham they give the Qua- 
lity of Monfiexr, which certainly expreſſes ſome- 
thing more than Sieur or Lord, which is the 
Title of Merchants in Brabant. eare ſome 
young Women in G , and after their Ex- 
ample in Holland, who would think themſelves 
affronted if they were ſtil'd Demoiſelles; and if 
they were call'd Fraxlein, which is a German 
Word, that has the ſame Signification and the 
. mology. For as in Fraxce the Word 
Damoiſche has form'd of Dame, fo in Ger- 
the Word Fraxleiw is deriv'd from Nas. 


In France, the 1 Brother gives no other 
Style to his eldeſt Brother and Sovereign, than 
that of Moxfiewr: And the firſt Princeſs of 


r 
uro 
firſt Demoiſelle t = , 8 


A many things might be ſaid on this 
Sadie; dut this is e for a Digreſſion. 
L ſhall only add, that altho' the Difference of 
Gnade and of Durchleucbrigbeid is obſerv'd alſo 
os He, e 

0 er, r 
thought fit thatthe Pleni entiaries of the one's 
and the other's ſhould have the ſame Style as 
thoſe of Venice. The Nuncio could never be 
brought to give the Title of Highweſs to the Bi- 


of Oſuabarg, but he al j 
Ste of 1h grow Lindo; becauſe th 
Biſhop was not a by Birth; and the Nun- 


cio, who gave the Title of Hz 
thoſe who wrere born Ri RR fo 


who were likewiſe was Ve- 


ry cautions of gi 
Siri © — NNE 


compris d by a particular Declaration; 
Embaſſadors 


LE 


| had granted to Prince Philibers 


to Cardinals, he neither could, nor pre- 
rended to oblige crown'd Heads thereto, (4. 
mongſt whom the Republick of Verice has * 
by procuring that of Excel 
from their Equals or Inferiors, could AG 
e Sie treat them after the 
ame manner. Neither is there any King (ﬆ 
leaſt among thoſe who are knowing in 
Matter of Civilities) that gives the Serke of 
e Senate of Ve- 


Excellency to Embaſſadors. 

ce gives them only that of Seignenrie or Lord- 
ip, and the States General of the United 
Provinces are the only, to the beſt of my Know- 
1 that give rs the Stile of Ex- 
—_ on all 8 b 2 3 

rtring. e — Wri- 
ting on the 2 of May 1620, to he Duke of 
Exgouleſme, to the Count of Berhane, and to 
Chaſte Embaſſadors Extraordinary from 
France in - gives to the Duke, who 
was a Prince, the Title of ExceFency, and to 
the two others that of Moft Tikeftrios — 1 
After his Example the e of Bavaria de: 
ceas'd, „ on the 16 and 20ch of 
June, in the Year, gives the Titte of Ex- 
r to the Duke, and to the two o- 
thers that of Hlaſtrer. Thus the Duke of Be- 
varia, being EleQor, and writing to the Em- 
bafladors P enipotentiaries, who were on the 
e 
1 Wes only t e 
and of Vent, or Tow the Frl. Line without Ci 
vility; and in the Subſcription, Your Moft 
of Lengnevi 


feckiamatr. It is true, the 


was not then come; however it looks as if 
there was a little Incivility in this manner of 
writing to Miniſters Repreſentants, who had 
a full Power from the moſt powerful King in 
Chriſtendom ; who were not his Subjects, and 
whoſe Friendſhip was ſo neceſſary to him for 
the his moſt i Intereſts. So- 
ory do not ſhare their Dignity but with 
their Equals : But I date be bold to ſay, that 
there is nothing 14 5 greater Luſtre than 
the Civilities they beſto on thoſe Perſons; who 
owe them nothing bat the Hat; and there is 


| no Liberality that cots leſs. It is true that 


the Duke, and the two other Plenipotentiaries 
on their fide, us'd the Duke of Bavaria very 
Cavalierly in the Inſcription of their Letters, 
direQing them to Monſieur, Momſirur the Duke 
of Bavaria; and in the Subſcription, which was 


no other than barely Dar very bamble Servants 


D' Avaux and Servien writing a Circular Letter 
to the Princes of Germany, on the 20% of J. 

nary, 1645, give them, the Title of Moſt Serene, 
and that of Highneſs; bat in the Subſcriprion, 

Ready to ſerve your Highneſt. The Duke of Au 
me, on the OT, although a Prince 

th, writing, with his Collegnes, to the 

unt of Hazax, figns, Tour | 

In the Year 1641; the King of Spain offer'd 

of Medicis, Brother to the Gteat Duke of Tu 


of the Ser ob 


was given him with all the 


SO” 
* 


* 
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He ſtipulated, amongſt other things, that the 
Prince ſhould not be oblig'd to yield the Hand, 
at home, to the Grandees of Spain, even tho' 
they had the Quality of Viceroy, or of Embaſ- 
ſador: And all this was promis'd him. The 
Great Duke, at the ſame time, forgot to ſti- 
pulate that the King ſhould oblige the Grandees 
of Spain to go and viſit the Prince, becauſe 
without that it was very probable they would 
not do it: ſince they refuſe to give the Title 
of Highneſs to the younger Princes of the Houſe 
of Savoy, who take place of thoſe of Tuſcany; 
and that they gave it to Don Fohy of Auſtria, 
but on Condition that he ſhould give them the 
Title of Excellency. 115 
It is only within ſome Vears, that the Mini- 
ſters of the Court of Fance, and even the Se- 
cretaries of State, aſſume to themſelves the 
Title of Excellency. It is from the Example of 
ſeveral other Courts of Europe, amongſt whom 
that of Swedes pretends that it cannot be re- 
fus'd to the Senators, becauſe they are not ſo 
much Members of the King's Council, as of 
the Senate of the Kingdom. The Laliaut, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans, ſpeak almoſt al- 
ways in the third Perſon, but the French find 
it hard to habituate themſelves thereto; for 
which Reaſon thoſe Titles are not very com- 
mon there. The Prince of Conde cannot en- 
dure to have the Stile of Highneſs, ſince that 
Title, which e only to Sovereigns, has 
been proſtituted to Perſons who could hardly 
make out their Nobility: So that it was going 
to be almoſt as common as that of Sir is at 
Lions. Royal Highneſs is only ſpoke of ſince 
the firſt Journey the late Duke of Orleans took 
to oak, 8 in the Year 1631: It is only given 
to the Offspring of Kings; and the Duke of 
Savoy takes it but on account of his Pretenſi- 
ons to the Kingdom of Cyprus, tho” I 
enough. If that Kingdom be his, he is a King; 
and if it does not belong to him, he ought not 
to have the Title of Royal Higone 5 neither. 
When I ſpoke above, in the [rb Chapter 
f the Reception that was made to the Swiſs 
mbaſſadors at Paris, I took notice that Lroxne, 
Secretary of State, took at Home the Place of 
Honour, the Hand, the Door, and the Chair 
of them; which the Miniſters do not do to the 
Embaſſador of the meaneſt Prince in ray. 
The Embaſſadors, on their fide, ought to do 
Honour to the Miniſters, and to all the Per- 
ſons of Quality that viſit them on the part of 
the Prince. In the Year 1620, the Mareſchal 
de Cadenet, who has ſince been known under 
the Quality of Duke and Mareſchal de C baunet, 
was ſent into Exgland on the Occaſion of a 
Journey the late King, Lewis XIII, took to 
Calais, from whence he thought himſelf oblig'd 
to ſend to viſit the King of Great Britain. T he 
Mareſchal being arriv'd at Dover, the Maſter 


of the Ceremonies brought him twenty Coaches 


and three hundred Horſes : The Lord Hanſ- 
don went to meet him as far as Canterbury, 
and the Earl of Arundel lemented him at 


Graveſend from the King. Mareſchal re- 
reit d bim only at the top of the Stairs, and in 
recomducting him, be accompany'd him no farther 


than the Place where be had recei d d bim. I he Earl 
was ſo ſcandaliz'd thereat, that when they were 
to ſet out the next Day, he would not lee the 
Mareſchal at his Lodgings, but ſent him word 


that the Embaſſador's Retinue ſo fill'd the 
Houſe where he was lodg'd, that his Perſon be- 
ing thereby inacceſſible, he would ſtay for him 
in the Street, in order to conduct him to the 
Barge. He accordingly waited for him, and 
being come to Dexmark-Houle, where the Em- 
baſſador was lodg'd, he took his leave of him 
at the Foot of the Stairs, leaving him in 
Hands of ſome Gentlemen who accompany! 
him into his Chamber. This was not all the 
Reſentment the Earl ſhewed. He complain'd 
thereof to the King, who caus'd it to be re- 
monſtrated to the Mareſchal by the Comptrol- 
ler of his Houſhold, and oblig'd him to make 
Reparation. The Mareſchal aid that his Indiſ- 
ition had hinder'd him from going to meet the 
arl at Graveſend, and from reconducting him: 
But it was but a very bad Excuſe, which would 
have been ſomewhat leſs deficient had he made 
it to the Earl himſelf, This Embaſſador was 
Brother to the Favourite, and it was in that 
Conſideration that extraordinary Honours were 
done him. The Marquiſs of Bactingbam, and 
the Earls of Dorſet and Warwick, conducted 
him to Audience, and ſome Days after the 
King made him dine with him. 

La Villauxcleres de Lomenie, who has fince 
been known under the Quality of Count of 
Brienne, went in the Year 1624. into Expland, 
as Embaſſador Extraordinary, for the Ratifics- 
tion of the Contract of Marriage between the 
Prince of Wales and Henrietta Daughter of 
France, Being arriv'd at Graveſend with the 
Marquiſs Defhat, who went as far as Dover to 
meet him, altho” he had the ſame Quality of 
Embaſlador Extraordinary ; he was there com- 

lemented in the King's Name by the Earl of 
orſet, who came thither with a Retinue of 
five and twenty Gentlemen, and with a Cor- 
tege of two and twenty Barges. The Earl be- 
ing arriv'd at Graveſend, went direQly to the 
Inn where the Embaſſadors were lodg d, and 
Was l. at _ om of the Stairs 3 
try, by the Marguiſs de Rotelin, and 
42 aſſy, e to La * 
and by the two Embaſſadors at the top of the ſame 
Stairs, They paid one another great Civilities 
at the Chamber-Door, but at laſt the Farl was 
oblig'd to enter firſt. La Villauæcleres follow'd 
him: After him enter'd Edward Herbert, who 
had been Embaſſador in Fance; and the Mar- 
uiſs Deffat would do the Honours of the 
ouſe. At his going away, the Earl refus'd 
a great while to take the Place of Honour, 
and did not take it but after great Conteſtations. 
The two Embaſſadors reconduQed him to the 
Houſe-Door. La Villauxcleres thought himſelf 
the Man of all Fraxce, who underſtood beſt 
the Buſineſs of Ceremonies: And it muſt be 
own'd, that after the ineſtimable Cabinet of 
the Count de Bethune, there was to be found 
with him a Collection of the fineſt Memoirs 
in the World: But one would think that on 
this Occaſion neither he, nor all the © 
knew very well what they did. The Earl 
Dorſet was deputed by the King of England, 
the Place of Honour was his due in the Em- 
baſſador's Lodgings. He might indeed make 
ſome Refuſals of it, out of regs Fu he 
could not ſuffer it to be taken from him. J. 
Villanxcleres ought to ſend his Family to meet 


the Earl at the Street-Door, . 
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— ſome Steps, to receive him on the Stairs. 
t was none of Deffiat's Buſineſs to do the Ho- 
nours of the Houſe: On the contrary, not- 
withſtanding that le Villauxcleres had the Step 
and Hand of him, 747 laſt Comer, That 
could not take place at Ia Villauæcleres s Lodg- 
ings, who was oblig d at home to do Honour 
to his Collegue, who had the ſame Character 
he had himſelf. Herbert alone did well in re- 
ceiving the Civility that was offer'd him. The 
Engl: „going from thence, put it into delibe- 
ration, whether they ſhould: not ſigniſie to the 
French Embaſſadors, that it was expected they 
ſhould the next Day make a Vit to the Earl; 
and that if they fail'd. therein, they on their 

would not go to receive them, in order 
to conduct them to the River. This was cer- 
tainly a very yp t Propoſition, and as 
ſuch it was let drop. 


dors in Fraxce, relates in his Memoirs, that $0: 
ing one Day from the King, to ſee the Viſ- 
count Scadamore, Embaſſador from England; 
and being about twenty Paces from the Inn, 
where the Viſcount was lodg'd, he ask'd the 
Sieur Giraut , whether the Embaſſador would 
not do by him as the other Embaſladors had 
done by the other Conductors of Embaſſadors. 
That Girazt indeed told him, there was no 
need to doubt it; and nevertheleſs he was 
willing to be inform'd therein by M. de Vie, 
the Exgliſb Agent, before he went in; and that 


deceſſor, had been blam'd in England for having 
elded the Place of Honour to the Introdudor. 
That thereupon he had told Gira, that he 
who had been a long time in the Office, ought 
not to expoſe him that repreſented the King's 
Perſon: That that Was the firſt time he had been 
ſurpris'd, and that it ſhould be the laſt. It was 
therefore reſolv'd immediately, that Berliſe 
ſhould ſee the Embaſſador in his Hall, without 
ſitting down: That from that time he would 
not go to the Embaſſadors any more; and that 
Cardinal de Richeliex had told him, he did well 
to preſerve the Dignity of his Office.  Berliſe 
s, that he went to the Embaſſador from the 
King, and that on that account he ought to be 

- confider'd and honour'd. If we take the pains 
to reaſon on what theſe Memoirs ſay, we ſhall 
be oblig'd to judge, that in this Example the 
Cuſtoms of Fraxce and England differ: ſince this 
laſt takes it ill that Male ſhould yield at home 


baſſadors, it is reaſonable to think , that Em- 
baſſadors do not yield it to the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies at Loxdow. And that is moſt cer- 


are in poſſeſſion of a Right to inſiſt upon ha- 
ving it in Fance. I have ſeen it more thay 
once, and that the Embaſſadors conducted the 
IntroduQtor to his Coach. However it looks 
as if there were ſome Deficiency in the Rea- 
ſoning of M. de Berliſe: and there are ſo ma- 
ny things to be obſery'd on. this Subject, 
that ſome would be apt to queſtion the Right 
of the ConduQors, and whether Earlond has 
not more Reaſon of its fide than Fance, Ber- 
be, in ſaying that he went to ſee the Embaſſa 

from the King, ſays indeed the truth ; but 
then he gives it a Turn which is not natural. 


He went as the King's Officer, and according 


« 


| and in 
Berliſe, one of the Introductors of Embaſſa- 


de Vie told him, that Wake, Scudamore's Pre- 


the Place of Honour to the Conductor of Em- 


'baſladors, when. t 
tain; as it is alſo certain, that the Introductors 


the Marriage h 
tes of Beſs Nach, ond who 


8 


to the Duty of his Office; ſo that he could not 
be conſider d as a Firſt Gentlemart of: the Bed- 
Chamber, a Maſter of the Wardrobe; ot ſome 
other Officer of the Hopſhold, whom the King 
„ to complement the or. Tha 
Officer or Lord, who is a Repteſentative be- 
ing a kind of Embaſſador, ought to be confi- 
der'd as the King's Deputy, but I do not think 
the ſame can be ſaid of the Introductot, -who 
only does what the Function of his Office ob- 
liges him to. | \ 225804344 
I am well aſſur'd that it will be a hard mat- 
ter to reconcile the Pretenſions of M. de Ber- 
liſe, with thoſe of the Preſident de Bellievre; 
who being Embaſſador from France in Holland, 
did a D deal more than the Viſcount Scada- 
more did. He had been Embaſſador at Venice 
Exgland. He was Grand Son to two 
Chancellors of Fance; he was a Preſident as 
Mortier; and he had befides all this, a Merit 
that brighten'd very much what there Was of 
Illuſtrious in his Office and Birth. His Prede- 
ceſſors had taken in their own Houſes, the 
Hand and the Door of the Deputies of the States 
that went to ſee them. But the Rank and Ti- 
tles had been regulated in the Aſſembly of Mas- 
ſter, and the State of the United Provinces had 
been acknowledg'd to be in ſuch manner So- 
vereign, that the King of Hain had not only 
renounc'd his Rigi, but alſo his Titles; for 
which Reaſon the States, not being able to 
brook any longer their being us'd like the Si 
Canons, repreſented to M. de Belkenre the Rea- 
ſons they had to infiſt upon having that Honour 
id them in his own Houſe, which was their 
e, by his doing Civility to their Deputies, 
when they came to ſee him on their part. They 
took thereupon ſeveral very ſtrong Reſolutions ; 
but the Embaſſador continn'd nevertheleſs to. 
refuſe them the Place of Honour in his Houſe. 
He ſaid he could not do it without Orders, 
and the Court not being in a Condition to think 
of thoſe kinds of Afﬀeairs, he went from the 
ze, where he did not leave any great Sa- 
tistaction of his Perſon. I ſhould conceive that 
the Embaſſador of Exglavd might very well do 
in reference to an Introductor, (who is not 
one of the firſt Officers of the King's Houthold) 
what the Embaſſador of France did to the De- 
puties, who went to ſee him from the States, 
8 who N Ae kb * — 
, 942 , ompone, nave 
done it without Conteſtation. | | 
Moreover it looks like a Piece of Injuſtice 
to exact that Complaiſance from foreign Em- 
King won't ſuffer his to 
have it even for Princes. I do not here {] 
of thoſe i oory Princes, as that of Taren- 
tam, who retus'd to make the firſt Viſit to M. 
Deſtrades, Embaſſador from the King of H 
whoſe SubjeR the Prince of Tæentam was hs 
who pretended to have the Hand, the Door 
and the Chair at the Embaſſador's Houſe; but 
of thoſe truly Princes, who have been oblig'd 
to yield to Embaſſadors all the Advantages ima 
ginable, where-ever they chanc'd to meet, e- 
ven in the Embaſſador's own Palace. | 
Duke of Gzi/e; a Prince of the Houſe of Ler- 
Kn 8 2 ch that 9 
in Frauce, deing at Aome, tO try to annut 
tracted wich the Coun- 
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the Farnily to loſe above a hundred thouſand 
Crowns in Benefices, made difficulty to go 
and viſit the Marquiſs de Fontenay Marael, Em- 
baſſador from France, becauſe this laſt refus'd 
to give him the Hand in his own Houſe. Up- 


on the Complaints the Embaſſador made there- 


of, the King wrote to the Duke of Ge on the 
2 f Fame, 1644, That the Refuſal the 
Duke made, to (dry — the — * 
« dor, regarded his Royal Perſon, and gave 
1 Strangers a very bad Opinion of the Re 

& the Duke had for his Sovereign, and for. the 
« Dignity of his Crown: That he therefore 
& commended him, not to delay 2 75 

% to his Embaſſador an Honour, that was 11 
&« his due: That the Prince of Joinville, eldeſt 
« Brother to the Duke, had acquitted himfſelt 


„ thereof without Reluctancy, to the French 
Embaſſador in Pi mom: That all the World 


«* was ſufficiently ſatisfy'd, there could be no 
«© Competition betwixt the Duke, and the Mar- 
quiſs de Fontenay, as a private Perſon ; but 
« at the ſame time he could not without Scan- 
« gal, continue his Conteſt with a Miniſter , 
« who repreſented his Perſon. So that he 
« hop'd, the Duke would without delay diſ- 
« charge that Duty, and without any other 
« Concern, than what he might have for not 
doing it ſooner. Cardinal Mazarime added 
alſo a Letter which was at leaſt as forcible; fo 
that the Duke was oblig'd to obey. The Prince 
of Tarentam had this Example before his Eyes, 
yet nevertheleſs he-continu'd obſtinate not to 
fee M. Deſtrades, till he was neceffitated to do 

Force, whathe might have done with a good 

race. Wherefore I ſhall ſay on this Occaſi- 
on, that ſince Embaſſadors treat Princes after 
this Manner, the Miniſters of the ſecond Or- 
der have no great Reaſon to complain, when 
they receive either the ſame Honours, or Civili- 
ties that come near to thoſe they pay to Princes. 
A great many more things might be ſaid on this 
Subject; but what is for our preſent Purpoſe is, 
that it ſeems one might doubt, whether the Em- 
daſſador, who does not in his own Houſe yield 
the Place of Honour to a Prince, be oblig'd'to 
give it to the Introductor of Embaſſadots. 

The Lord Hollis, Entaſſade from England, 
and the Embaſſador of Venice, wonld not in 


a third Place, yield Precedency to the Prince of 


Conde. I won't ſay they were in the right: 
On the contrary, Iam of Opinion that in France, 
ſomething is due to the Princes of the Blood. 
I ſay ſomething, but not all that the King has 

ned them within this little while: and I 
ieve that the Embaſſador of Venice was by 
ſo much the mote in the wrong, as he could 
not be ignorant of the Confideration which is 
had for the Princes of the Blood, even in- his 
own Countrey; but I ſay it only on this ac- 
count , that 1 think there is a great deal more 
reaſoh to refaſe the Place of Honour to a Con- 
duQtor, than to diſpute it with a Prince of the 
Blood, in a third Place. The Duke of 
would not permit Prixly , Embaſſador from 
Venice, to take the Precedency of Prince Tho- 
mar at the Ptoceſſion of Corpws Chriſti, tho at 
the ſame time he allow'd the E or of 
Spain to take this Advantage of him. The Re- 
publick reſented it, and without doubt would 
not have ſuffer'd the ſame Prifice to have taken 
the Place of Honour of the Embaſſador, in his 
own Houſe. | | 


The Pope's Nephews are not Princes of the 
Blood, becauſe an Ele&ive Sovereignty is not 
communicable to Relations; for which Rew 
ſon the Cardinals refus'd to give the Title of 
Hi Mu to Prince Caſmir, Cardinal of Poland. 
The ephews, who are Cardinals, are con. 
der'd' on account of their Dignity, and Thus. 
- 1 enter'd — —— __ with the 

m ors, but only by reaſon of his 
ty of Prefe& of Rome. y 7 75 Emde der 
of France, writing to Henry II, on the g of 
November, 1549, ſays, that on oceaſion of the 
Anniverſary, he had been invited to the Enters 
tainment the Pope gave to the Cardinals and 
Embaſtadors: That before they ſate down to 
Table, the Steward and the Biſhop of 7; 
came and ask'd him from the Pope, and in his 
Preſence, if he pretended in this Ceremony to take 
Place of Duke Horatio, his Holineſs"s Nepbhew 
And that he made anfwer, Yes: That he ex- 
pected that Horatio, as Duke of Caſtro, ſhould 
tit below him: However he was willing to 
give him the Precedency, not on account of hrs 
Quality of Dale, but becauſe he was going to be 
Sou in-latu ts the King his : and to ſhew 
that it was merely on this ſcore he yielded it 
to Horatio, he declar'd he would neither give 
the Hand, nor any other Advantage to 0&a- 
vio his Brother: That he had defir'd the Ma- 
ſter of the Ceremonies to regiſter it according 
ly; and at the ſame time he took 1 
the Hand, and ſeated him above him: He more- 
over adds, that this Procedure was look'd npon 
to be very gallant, becanſe that, far from doi, 
any Prejudice to his Charadter, he had made it 
known 22 that had it not been for the Ho- 
nour of the King's Alliance, to which Horatio 
pretended, he would not ro, * given Place to the 
S of Duke : That the Pope himſelf (not- 
withſtanding he was not over-pleas'd to ſee 
the Embaſlador's Pretenſions, who took the 
Rank of his Nephews) had ſome Satisfaction 
in the Hopes that were given him of the Mar- 
rage. 

$ Civilities are not a Branch of the Law of 
Nation;, they ought to be regulated by Cuſtom, 
or according as the Occaſion requires; but 
Embaſſadors will always do wiſely to be free, 
or reſerv'd thetein, as ſhall be requiſite to an- 
ſwer the Intention, and- promote the Intereſt 
of their Maſters; Chana:, Embaſſador from 
France in Swedes, had Orders to accommodate 
himſelf to the Will of Queen Chriſtina, in re- 
ference to the Civilities he might pretend to, 
from the Prince Palatine, who was intended to 
ſucceed to the Crown; as well as in reference 
to thoſe the Prince ſhould defire from him: when 
he was ask'd, whether he would give the Place 
of Honour to the Prince, and whether he would 
give him the Title of Royal Highneſs, Channt 
made anſwer, that he would do whatever ſhould 
be requir'd of him; but that he alſo expected 
to receive the ſame Honours, that the Princes 
of the Blood of France do to Embaſſadots. The 
Maſter of the Ceremonies reply'd , that as the 
Prince Palatin was the preſumptive Succeſſor 
to the Crown, the Embaſſador could pretend 
to no other Honours from him, than thoſe the 
Duke of Orlcant would do to à Miniſter of his 
Character. He added, that the Prince bein 
nominated Succefſor, and having been declar 
ſuch by an AR of the Eſtates, he was poet 
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thing more than the Duke of Orleans. Chant 
then told him, that Monfrexr was the Son and 
Brother of a King, and that in that Quality he 
had an N which the Prince Palatine 
had not. is Difculty was the Cauſe that 
Chanus reſolv'd not to viſit the Prince. But 
at the very firſt Overture Chauat caus'd to be 
made —- Prince himſelf, he found him diſ- 
pos d to give him the Hand, the Door, and 
the Chair. He was therefore conducted to him 
by the Maſter of the Ceremonies. The Prince 
receiv'd him at the Coach Door, and re-con- 
ducted him to the ſame Place. Here he did too 
much. At the Entry that was made for Queen 
Chriſtina, when ſhe came to Upſal, the City 
where ſhe was to be crown'd, the French Em- 
baſſador's Coach gave place to the Prince Pa- 
latin's: and at the that follow'd after the 
Ceremony, the Embaſſador was ſeated imme. 
diately after the Prince: and the Embaſſadors 
of Portugal and of Br were likewiſe 
plac'd before the other Princes. Chant pre- 
tended to no other Honour, than that the Prin- 
ces of the Blood pay to ors. It is 
true, that at that time the Princes of the Blood 
ielded both the Hand and the Step to Embaſ- 
adors ; and not only to thoſe of crown'd Heads, 
but alſo to thoſe of the Republicks. The Count 
de Bralow, obſerves in his Memoirs, that in 
the Year 1639, the late Prince of Fend did 
this Honour to the Baiile de Foxrbin, Embaſſa- 
dor of Mala: and Lionne ſays in a Letter, that 
was intercepted about ten Years ago, that the 
Embaſſadors of Exgland and Venice, refus'd to 
t Precedency in a third Place, to the pre- 

ent Prince, as we have before obſerv'd. So 
that Chauat might pretend the ſame Advantage 
over the Palatine, who one may ſay was Prince 
of the Blood but by Adoption. In the Year 
1667, George d Aubuſſon de la Fettillade, Archbi- 
ſhop of Embran, being Embaſſador at Madrid, 
went and paid a Viſit to Dow Fobn e pour. 
the King's natural Brother, before he had con- 
certed the Civilities he might expect from him. 
Dos Jobs did him none; but in his own Houſe 
took the Place of Honour of the Embaſſador: 
with which the French Court was ſo diſatisfy'd, 
oy the Embaſſador was forbid continuing 
iſits, unleſs the other gave him the Hand at 
home: and indeed they would rot allow the Em- 
baſſador to yield Precedency to Dow Jabw in a 
third Place. Natural Sons are much eſteemꝰ d 


his 


fronted. It is a refin'd Policy in thoſe,” who 
having a mind to remove the Princes of the 
— es all kinds of Affairs, deprive them 
the Communication 

r 

5 | N of Lor- 
rain, and all the Prints Fw, 2 Db 
of Parma — take as bome the Haxd of 
the 8 rance, tb there are ſome 


give it t0 the Embaſſadeors 

22 and of Spain. dt 24 
more; That the younger Princes of the Houſe 
of Savoy pretend to have it at home, and 

have made it be given them in a third Place; 
as we ſhall obſerve elſewhere. I have here- 
tofore ſpoken of the Reception the late Duke 
of Neuburg made in the Year 1633, 3 
de Voſbergue, Embaſſador from the United ro- 
vinces. That his Civility to him might be 
complete, he would have the Major of the 
Garriſon go and receive his Orders from the 


Embaſſador. The Hour of Supper being come, 
the Duke went himſelf to his 3 to 
fetch him; and conducted him to the Hall 
where Supper was ſerv'd, and caus'd him to 
waſh at the ſame time with him; but the Duke 


ha- 


took the firſt Place at Table. Vutber 
ving expreſs'd ſome DillatisfyQion t | 
the Duke fignify'd to him, that he never had 
iven the lace to the Miniſters of the 
nited Provinces: That he had treated after 
the ſame manner the Count de Grimbergne , 
whom the I»faxte had ſent to him; and that 
8 home he gave the Hand neither to the Em- 
s of the Houſe of Auſtria, nor even to 

the Nuncio; and that there was none but the 
1 to whom he granted that 
Advantage : there was not one ſingle 
Inſtance, that any of the EleQors on the 
had done it, becauſe being nearer to Fance 
and Italy, they were much more punctual in 
the matter of Ceremonies, than the Electors of 
Saxony and of Brandenburg. The Duke of New- 
burg was in the right, to inſiſt on having the 
ſame Reſpect paid him at home, that the Dukes 
of Mantua and of Parma aſſert to themſelves in 
their own Palaces: but I know not how to 
reconcile what he ſays of the Nuncio, and of 
the Embaſſador of Spain; nor how he could 
refuſe ro the firſt, what he granted to the ſe- 
cond. There is no likelihood, that there will 
be of a long time, any Embaſſadort from Nause 
ſeen at Dufſeldorp or at N : butif in 
the Revolution of Affairs, the King ſhould 
think fit to ſend a Miniſter thither, he muſt at 
leaſt be treated equally with him of Speis“ and 
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and /a Tuillerie had met with that Uſage, and 
why the ſame had been done to Beni or Bene- 


ict Schut, Embaſſador from the Queen of Se- 
den, who had been ſent thither to preſent one | 
of the Princeſſes to Baptiſm; but that he never 


does this Honour to adors in Ordinary. 
He alledges for that, the Particulars of the Ce- 
remonies that were perform'd at the Marriage 
of King Frederick II, in the Year 1575; and he 
obſerves that, at the Feaſt, the King ſat at the 
upper end of the Table, having on his right 

Jand Daxffay, Embaſſador in Ordinary from 
France, and on his left Anguſtus Elector of 
Saxony, But one would hardly think this Ex- 


ampleè could be of any Uſe to the Intention 


of the Abbreviator; ſince the King being the 
Perſon that was marry'd, the firſt Place was 
his due even on that account. James, King 
of England, would not be preſent at the Mar- 
riage F eaſt of the Princeſs his Daughter, be- 
cauſe he would have all the Honour of the 
Day paid to the Perſon marry'd, viz. the E- 
lector Palatin. As for the Rank that is gi- 
ven in Deumart to the Embaſſador of France, 


above the Elector of Saxany, who ought not 


bimſelf to give place to the Embaſſador at 
home, 1 muſt own I have not ſtudy'd the Ce- 
remonial enough, to comprehend that Irregu- 
larity; and I am oblig'd to have recourſe to 
the Dake of Nexbourg's Principle, who ſays, 
that in the Northern Courts the Ceremonies are 


not ſo well regulated, as in thoſe that are 
Neighbours of Fance and Italy. At the Feaſt 


that was made in the Year 1634, at Copenba- 
guen, on account of the Marriage of the Prince 


with the Princeſs of Saxony, the Honour was 


done to the new marry'd Gouple: The King 
was not there, and the Em ors were pla- 
ced after Them, above all the Princes and 
Princeſſes. At the Supper of the third Day, 
the Embaſſadors had the firſt Place, before 
the newly marry'd; and at the Ball that enſu'd, 
the King . fourth Rank, after the three Em- 
baſſadors. Three Days after, was ſolemniz'd 
the Marriage of Count Pens with one of the 
King's natural Daughters, where the Embaſſa- 


dur of the Emperor, and of France, conducted 


the Bridegroom, and the Embaſſador of Poland, 
with the King, tbe Bride. At the Caroxſel, 
which was perform'd on the Sunday following, 
the King took place again after the Embaſſadors. 
They repreſented their Maſters who been 
expreſiy invited to the Prince's Wedding; but 
they had not been invited to the Marriage of 
the natural Daughter: So that the Reaſon, or 
rather the Diſtinction, which has been remark d 
here above, cannot take place there, and much 
leſs in what I am going to ſay of {a Tuillerie. 
This Miniſter, after having in the Year 1645. 
mediated a Concluſion of the Treaty of Brom- 
ſebro, between the two Crowns of the North, 
took his way through Dexwmark, to return to 
Holland. The King of Denmark, who had nor 
gain'd his Ends in the Treaty, did him, for all 

hat, all the Honours — The Artil- 
Jery ſaluted him, and the Burghers were under 
their Arms in all the Towns through which 
he paſs'd. The General of the Cavalry went 
to meet him with a thouſand Horſe, at ſome 
'Leagues diſtance from C - and the 
-Admiral of the Kingdom receiv'd him without 


he Town, with a great Cortege of Coaches. 
” bas 


| 


The King himſelf did him a thouſand Civili- 
ties; even to that Degree, that having made a 
great Feaſt on his account, he plar*d him ar the 
end ef the Table, The moſt Chriſtian 

. e been expreſly invited to it; nor 
his Embaſſador, yet nevertheleſs he had an Ho- 
nour done him which did not belong to him. 
I ſpeak in another Place of la Grange anx Or mel. 
whom Cardinal Richeliex got baniſh'd from 
Court, becauſe he had ſuffer'd' the Elector of 
Saxony to ſet him above himſelf at Table, It 


is impoſſible in reading this, not to be ſeix'd 


with Indignation at the Inſolence of theſe Mi- 
niſters, as well as at the Weakneſs of the So- 
vereigns, who knowing what they are, do not 
exact what is their due. It is the Buſineſs of 
the Gods to revenge the Injuries that are done 
to Gods. All Sovereigns have an Intereſt there- 
in, and have an Intereſt to puniſh their Subjects, 
of what Quality or Character ſoever, if they 
fail in the Reſpect they owe to thoſe in whom 
they ſee the Image and Character of the Gran- 
deur and Dignity of their Prince. 

I have ſeen in the Court of a Prince, who 
is the Head of one of the firſt and moſt pow- 
erful Houſes of G „ the Miniſter of an 
Elector, take the firſt Place every where, at 
Table, in Coach, at the Caſtle, and in the 
Town, as if he could pretend to it by an in- 
diſputable Right. Thoſe who agree that the 
Princes of Germany have the Right of Embaſſy, 
in reference to foreign Princes, maintain that 
they have not the ſame Right in the Empire; 
becauſe they are there as at home. But tho 
an Elector ſhould give the Character of Embaſ- 
ſador to his Miniſter; how ſhall this dare to 
take the Place of Honour of a Prince in his 
own Palace, who would not give it to the 
Embaſſador of a crown'd Head, or at leaſt 
ought not to give it? . 

n the Year 1530, Queen Eleonora, - ſecond 
Wife of Francis I, made her Entry into Paris 
after her Coronation; and at Night there was 
a Feaſt in the Palace, according to the Cuſtom 
of thoſe times, where the Queen, who ſate at 
the middle of the Table, had on her right Hand 
the Cardinal of Sent, the Pope's Legate, and 
the Cardinals of Grammont and of Trivulce, 
the Embaſſadors of the Pope, of the Emperor, of 
England, and of Venice; and on her left Hand 
were Princeſſes, and other Ladies, ' © 
In the Order that was obſery'd at the Feaſt 
of the Eſpouſals of Philip II. and Elizabeth of 
France in the Year 1559, the King and Queen 
ſate at the middle of the Table, the betroth'd 
Lady on the King's _ Hand; next to her 
the Duke of Alva, Philip's Embaſſador ; then 
Madam, the King's Siſter, and the Duke of 
Lorrain; and after them ſeveral other Princes, 
Princeſſes, and Cardinals, the Embaſſadors of 
the 2 of. Portugal, of Venice, of Ferrara, 
and of Manas. | 
At the Fealt that was made at Maiſeres, in 
the Year 1 on the Day of the Marriage 
King Charks IX. and El:zabeth of Auſtria, the 
King fat at the middle of a great Table, ha- 
ving on his right Hand the Queen. his Wife, 
and the Dukes of Azjou and of Alangan, his 
Brothers. On his left Hand Wen 
bit Mother, the Elector of Triers, 'who'was one 

the Emperor's adors ; the Datcheſs 2 
a » Madame the King s Siſter, ad 
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Dake of Lorain, On rhe 6ther fide of the 


Table, over againſt the Elector, wete ſeated. 


the Nuncio, and the ador_ of Spain, of. 
Scotland, ad of Venice. There were befides 
this two other Tables; at one of which were 


the Cardinals of Bourbon, of Lorrain, and of 


Guiſe, the Biſhop of Strasbourg, be Marquiſe 


of Baden, and the Count of Zolern, Embaſſadors 
the Emperor; the Dutcheſs of Monpenſier, 
the Princeſs Dauphin, and Madam de Nevers: 
Where we muſt obſerve, that of the four Em- 
baſſadors of the Emperor, only the firſt had a 
Place at the King's Table, with the Embaſla- 
dors of the Pope, of Spain, of Scotland, and of 
Venice: So that a great Diſtinction was made 
| betwixt the firſt and the three others; tho? a- 
mong theſe were two Princes of the Empite. 
When Henry IV. was crown'd at Chartres, 
in the Year 1594, the Embaſſadors of England, 
and of Venice, who had beeit preſent at the Co- 
ronation, were alſo treated at the Feaſt. The 
King's Table was plac'd upon an Alcove : On 
the i ht there was a Table for the Peers who 
were Eccleſiaſticks, and on the Left one for 


the Embaſſadors, for the Chancelloft, and for 
the other Officers of the Crown. I cannot 
tell in what Order they ſate, but we muſt be- 
lieve they held the ſame, as to Rank, that was 
obſerv'd at the Coronation of Lewis XIII. The 
Tables were difpos'd after the ſame manner, 
and the Embaſſadors were fo ſeated, that the 
Nuncio, the Embaſſador of „ and Boni], 
Introductor of the Erhbaffadors, were on the 
Wall ſide, and the Embaſſador of Venice, with 
the Chancellor, on the other; all the Embaſſa- 
dors were, by this means, above the Chancel- 
lor. Boni had a Place there on account of 
his Function, and not for the Dignity of his 
Office. Where we muſt obſerve that the Peers, 
as well Ecclefiafticks as Seculat, were there 
in their reſpective FunQions, and made part 
of the Ceremony: So that no body could be 
plac'd betwixt the King and them. 

Whether Embaſſadots'are oblig d to be pre- 
ſent at all kinds of Ceremonies, is what we 
ſhall ſpeak to in the following Chapter. 1 
ſhall only ſay in this, that when they are, they 
ought not to carry their Pretenſions too high. 
The Embaſſador of France, who was at Lows 
in the Yeat 1612, was invited to the Feaſt that 
was made there for the Marriage of the Priti- 
ceſs of England and the Elector Palatin. The 
King would not be there, | becauſe he would 
have the newly marry d have all the Honour; for 
which Reaſon "alſo they had 'arm'd Chairs, 
while * Prince of 
Chair, tho“ he repreſerited the neareſt Relati- 
on of the Bride % Ee 
baſlador took a Fancy, as did alſo, by his Ex- 
ample, the Vezetiex, to inſiſt upon having arm'd 
Chairs; and that the Carver, who was to ſerve 
the newly marry'd, ſhould be below them. But 
their Prerenfions were judg'd to be ſo imper- 


'filewt is the Chamber of Accounts at Pals 


ales had only a fimple | 
. Nevertheleſs the Feuch Em - 


3 


had 
made two Journies. to UTadi/ias King of Poland; 
to whom he had made the fit! 8 of a. 
more ſtri& Alliance with France, It was con 
firm'd by the Marriage which the King con- 
tracted ſonie time after with the Princeſs of 
Mantxa: And fotaſmuch as Brezy had been very 
inſtrumental thereto, the King of Fraxce order'd 
him to affiſt at the Cereinchles, as his Embaſ- 
Ras Uladiſſas ſent to meet the Queen, by 
7 ann 2 42 1954 
on the King's part, in the Cue, dn thi 
Dantzig ; 2 at the ſatne time Bregy, who wes 
there as Embaſſader, pretended 16 have the Rank 
bins It was a Pretenfion extravagant enough : 
of adinittirig that Charles had not been born 
Prince of Swedes, as he was, (lince Caſimir re- 


nounc'd his Right but by the Treaty of Olive| 
in the Year 1665) he was alſo Tabac: on 


this Occaſion; and Was allotted a Function; 
in which no body could precede him, let his 
Quality be what it. would. The Mareſchalleſs 
de Guebriant, Embaſſadrix in the conducting of 


the Queen of Poland, whom I juſt mention'd, 
the Secular Peers; and a little lower, done for | form'd 


a Pretetifioh which was not leſs ridicu- 


lous: She was for having the ſame Rank, and 


; the ſame Flonours that bad been done to the A . 


Dutcheſi, when ſhe brought the Queen her Dangb- 

ter into Poland. | | 
The Cardinals are in Poſſeſſion of a Ri 

to take at home the Place of Honbur of Em- 

baſſadors. It is what the Queen of Swedes was 


not ſo well inforin'd of, as ſhe is at preſent; 


when ſending in the Year 1646, the Count de 
la Garde, Embaſſadot Extraordinary, into Frexce, 
ſhe flatter'd her ſelf with the Hopes that Cardi- 


| nal Mazarin would yield to him this Advan- 


tage. But as ſoon as ſhe ſpoke thereof to Cha- 
un, he told her that his Maſter had fo patticu- 
lat a Conſideration for her, that ſhe might aſ- 
ſure her ſelf that 'whatevet ſhe conld lawfully 
deſire, would be RING to her Perſon, and 
to the Dignity of the Crown of Sweden: But 
he let her know at the ſame time, that no Con- 
ſideration could oblige the Cardinal to injure 
his Purple, for which he would be reſpontible 
to the whole College. The Queen reply'd, 
That Chancellor Oxenſtiern had no Character 
in reference to Hauce, when he paſs'd through 


it to return to Sweden; and that neverthelets 


Cardinal Richeliex contriv'd ſo well the ſharing 
of the Honours in the Viſits they made each to 
the other, that it was hard to determin which 
of the two had the Adv e. Cham main- 
tain'd that it had entirely on the Cardi- 
nal's fide; and he ſaid right. 
The Count de Tremer pater, and the Mar- 
iſs Deffiar, Embaſſadors Extraordinary from 
| yo made 22 No ws 
the Funeral of King James, becauſe they w 
not allow'd to — in the ſame Rank with 
the King. It was 'repreſented to bim, that 
that was not is neither in Frente nor 
nor elſewhere : Aud at laſt they were 


tinent, that they were given to underſtand that 


rather 
ſame Embaſ- 
was, the Year following, at 
Court,- where 
the Prince of 
one. The 
Pre- 


| ard n to let their Pretenfions drop. 
mareh'd ediately after the Archbi 

of Canterbury. Vanity of theſe Prerenſi- 
ons ſufficiently declares that ,of ike 4 
dor, who does not leſs prejudice his er, 
in pretending to Honours that are not his due, 
than he would do in neglecting thoſe which 
could nor be refus'd him with Juſtice. 

| 5 Azz | The 


their Abſence would be diſpens'd with 
9 therein. The _ 
iag 


than 
ſador of 


Naſſelles, 
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The Embaſſadors that are on the part of France | 
atid Spain, at Rome, do not at home yield the 


Place of Honour, but to the Embaſſadors of 
ctown'd Heads, and to that of Venice, and to 
none elſe; not even to the Embaſſador of Sa- 
voy. | D' Avaux, who knew very well the Pra- 
Ace of Rome, in receiving at Munſter the Vi- 
ſit of Aloy/io Contarini, Who was one of the 
Mediators, deſcended but five Steps to meet him, 
and when he reconducted him, he accompany'd 
im but to the bottom of the Stairs. Contarini ſaid 


' that Z Avanx did not do him the Honour which 


was his due: That he had receiv'd the Embaſ- 
ſadors of the Emperor, afid of the King of 
Spain, at the bottom of the Staircaſe : That he 
had accompany'd them to their Coach, and 
that he ought to have done the ſame Civilities 
to him. D*Avaux ſignify'd to him, That as 
Contarini had been Embaſſador at Rome, he 
right be ſuppos'#to know how the Matter of 
Civilities was regulated. between. the Embaſſa- 
dots of France and Fenice in that Court; that 
the Venetian Was only receiv'd at, and recon- 
ducted to, the top of the Staircaſe. This was 
truth, as it is alſo true that the Embaſſador of 
Fenice does not there ſhew greater Civilities to 
the Embaſlador of France, However, as this 
Diſtin&ion of Treatments was very remarka- 
ble in the firſt Court of Europe, the Miniſters 
of the Republick had endeavour'd to aboliſh 
that Cuſtom, which was practis'd only at Rome; 
the Honours that were done every where elſe, 
to the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads, and 
thoſe of Venice, being equal; for which Rea- 


ſon Contarini rejoyn'd to d'Avanx , that the Fey and particularly in France. D Avanx 


and /a 


Embaſſadors of the Republick were in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of an abſolute Equality with thoſe of 
France ; ſince the one's did not make a ſingle 
Step mote than the other's; That it ought to 
be conſider'd, that there was the ſame Equali- 
ty between two Embaſſadors, who conducted 
cach the other but to the top of the Stairs, as 
was between thoſe who accompany'd one the 
other to the Coach: That Meſſieurs de Cha- 
fleaunenf and de Baſſompierre, Embaſladors Ex- 
traordinary trom Fraxce in England, had both 
accompany'd him to the Coach: That it was 
none of M. d'Avazx's Buſineſs to make a Di- 


the Emperor, and of Spain; and that what was 
particularly practis'd at Rome, could be no Pre- 
cedent for Munſſler. D'Ataux made Anſwer, 
That he could make no Alteration without ex- 
preſs Orders from Court, and that ĩt did not de- 
pend on him; but that he wonder'd Contarini 
thould pretend to reap an Advantage from what 
had paſs d at London, rather than ſtick to what 
was practis'd at Rome; and much more that he 
ſhould deſire to alter a thing, wherein the Em- 
baſſador of Frauce had not the leaſt Advantage 


over him of Fenice. Contarini not being ſa- 


tisfy'd with theſe Reaſons, 4 Avanx was ob- 
lig'd to write to Court, where he repreſented 
on one ſide the ill Effects that might attend the 
Diſpleaſure of a Mediator, and on the other 
the Conſequences that might be drawn there- 
from for the Pretenſions of the United Pro- 
vinces, of the Electors, and ſeveral other Prin- 
ces, to whom the ſame Honours could not be 
refus'd. Before the Reſolution of the Court 
arriv'd, Contarmi receiv'd d*Avaux after the 
ſame manner that he recciv'd the other Embaſ- 


Abuſe thereof to the 
{tinion betwixt him and the Embaſſadors of | 


ſadors of crown'd Heads, and accompany'd 
him to the Coach. The Orders of the Court 
of France were conformable to the Deſire and 
Intention of Contarini, who was more fatiſ- 
fy*d therewith than if he had made a great Con- 
queſt for the Republick. 

D'Avaux and Servien, going to the Aſſem- 
bly of Munſter, had Orders to paſs by the Hagae, 
and there to adjuſt ſeveral things that the Coun- 
cil of France judg'd neceſſary to make the Trea- 
1 ſucceed to the common A . . of the 

llies, or at leaſt according to the Intention 
of Cardinal Mazarin. Among other Debates 
they had with the Deputies of the States, there 
were very warm ones concerning the Treat- 
ment ſhould be dealt to the Miniſters of the U- 
nited Provinces when they ſhould come to 
Munſter. They pretended to be treated like 
thoſe of Venice, and did not diſſemble that in 
caſe they had not the ſame Honours done them, 
they would not go to the Congreſs ; but would 
procure to themſelves another Town, where 
they tnight- appear in ſuch manner as not to 
. prejudice the Grandeur of their State; and 
hinted that they would agree with the Hani 
ards on a' particular Aſſembly, which might be 
held at Boiſleduke. They ſaid that King Hew- 
ry IV. had ordain'd, that the Embaſſadors of 
the United Provinces ſhould immediately fol- 
low thoſe of Venice, and that the ſame Ho- 
nours ſhould be done them: That it was what 
had been practis'd till then, and that the pre- 
. ſent Deſign was to diſpoſſeſs them of an Ad- 
vantage Which they had enjoy'd without Con- 


uillerie, the laſt of whom was Embaſ- 
ſador in Ordinary at the Hague, ſaid it was a 
new Pretenſion : That while they themſelves 
were Eqibaſledors at Venice, they had made a 
Diſtinction between theEmbaſladors of crown'd 
Heads and thoſe of the United Provinces; 1 
whom they had never given the Title of Excellen - 
Cy, tho' they had never refus'd them the Place 


ot Honour at the Viſits they receiv*dfromthem: 
That the States, who were oblig'd to Fance 


for the Civilities which were done every where 
to their Embaſſadors. ought not to make an 

| Preju ice of France. it ſelf, 
by extorting Advantages from it, which it could 


not grant without injuring it-ſelf: That the 
Electors who diſpute the Precedency with the 
States, and who exact it in the Empire, (whoſe 
Miniſters notwithſtanding. are not cover'd when 


they ſpeak to the King) would be for havin 


them haye the Title of Excellency, and wou! 


oblige France thereto, unleſs ſne would render 
her ſelf incapable of iating with them: 
That the Diverſity of the Places where Aſſem- 


blies are held, cauſes alſo ſome, in the Trea- 


ment of Miniſters, and in the Ceremonies: 
That at Rome the Embaſladors of crown'd 
Heads do not yield the Hand at home to him 
of ; and that even the Cardinals Nephews 
made ſome Diſtinction between the Embaſſa- 
dors that are at Rome and thoſe that reſide or 
negotiate in other Courts: That the States had 
formerly ask d France to give them place betore 
the Arch Duke, and before the Duke of Savoy; 
but that King Henry IV. would not meddle 
therein, and had contented himſelf with treat- 
ing them upon the Level with thoſe Princes. 
They concluded that the Qucen could make 

no 


r 
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o Innovations during the King's Minority, to 
—— the was oblig'd to reſign all his Rights, 
as intire and unimpair'd , as ſhe had receiv d 
them at the beginning of her Regency. D' Auauæ 
and Ser vies left the Affair in this State, when 

ſet out from the Hlagae, and it remain'd 
in the ſame till the beginning of the Year 1645. 
Then & Eſtrades, who did the Buſi neſs of Frauce 
in Holland without Character, declar'd to the 
States, that the Queen Regent granted them 
what they had deſir'd m reference to the Rank 
and Titles. I lately mention'd the Diſpute 
4 Abanx had at Maſter with Contarini, Em- 
baſſador of Venice, wherein he did not remem- 
ber what he here ſays, that the Diverſity of 
Places, Where the Ceremonies are perform'd, 
cauſes likewiſe a Difference in the Treatment 
of Embaſſadors. 6 

I ſhall finiſh this Chapter with a word or two 
concerning the Honours that are done to Em- 
daſſadrixes, in Conſideration of the Embaſſa- 
dors, their Husbands. Embaſſies being former- 
ly all Extraordinary, and ending with the Bu- 
ſineſs the Embaſſadors had to negotiate, they 
did not take their Wives with them, for which 
Reaſon no mention was made of Embaſfadrixes. 
Neither is it very long that they receive thoſe 
Civilities, which rank them with thoſe Ladies, 
who immediately follow Princeſſes. At leaſt it is 
what is practis'd in Frante, where they are more 
conſider'd than elſewhere. However it is but 
a little more than fifty Years, that the Queen 
allows them the Stool. The Marchioneſs of 
Mirabel, whoſe Husband was Embaſſador from 
Hain, was the firſt to whom the Queen, who 
Was a Spaniard, granted this Honour in the 

ear 1621. The King conſented thereto, pro- 
vided the ſame Honour was done to the Em- 
baſſadrix of France at Madrid, where they are 
very reſery'd in reference to thoſe Kinds of Ci- 
vilities ; but eſpecially if a Novelty is to be in- 
troduc'd. Baſſompierre, who was at that time 
Embaſſador Extraordinary in Spain, offer'd to 
du Fargis to ſpeak to the Court about it, and 
to obtain it for the Embaſladrix, his Wife: 
But ds Fargis thank'd him, and told him he 
ſhould find an Opportunity, and the Means to 
procure himſelf that Satisfaction; as according- 
ly he did ſome time after. 

In the Year 1634, the Count de Schaum- 
60 who went in the Month of Aug, 1643, 
on the part of the Emperor, Emballador to 
Spain; as he paſs'd through France, deſir'd that 
his Lady might pay her Reſpects to the Queen. 
He had Letters or the King, who conſider'd 
him as an Embaſſador Extraordinary. The Queen 
ſent her Coach to the Embaſſadrix, who when ſhe 
came to Chantilly was receiv'd at the bottom 
of the Stair-caſe by the Marchioneſs of Senecy 
Lady of Honour to the Queen, who uſher'd 
her into a Chamber, where they din'd toge- 
ther; after which ſhe conducted her to. the 
Queen, who order'd her the Stool. The Ki 
came thither, and ſaluted her, having firſt ee 
her to be conſulted, whether ſhe approv'd of 
it, becauſe it was not the Cuſtom of Germany. 
In the Month of Odteber, 1635, the Outeh re- 

1 Ty, 1035, r 
ceiv'd with the ſame Civilities the Viſcounteſs 
Scndamore, and did her the ſame Honours: and 
on the 57 of April, 1647, the Wife of Corfits 
Ulefels, .mbaſſador Extraordinary from Dex- 
mark, receiv'd the ſame Civilities, and ſaw the 


Queen ſeveral times. Nay the was preſent at 
2 Ball, where ſhe had a Rank amongſt the 
8 = | | (1.05: 
Madam de ; Who had accompany'd her 
Husband, who was Chief of that 2 — Em- 
bafly which the States of the United Provins 
ces ſent into Fraxce in the Year 1660 havin 
fignify'd the Pafſion ſhe had to pay her Reſpedts 
to the Queen, one of the Introductors of Em- 
baſſadors, accompany'd by Giruaut, Aſfiſtant or 
Lieutenant of the Introductors, (whom I have 
repreſented to be the Man in the World, that 
beſt underſtood the Point of Civilities) went 
to receive her at the Houſe of the Embaſſadors, 
with the Queen's Coaches, and conducted her 
into the Antichamber, where ſhe was receiv'd 
by the Lady of Honour, by the Attiring Lady, 
and the Maids of Honour. She had the Stool 
ven her; but the Queen did not ſalute her, 
uſe it is an Honour that is reſerv'd to the 
Princeſſes of the Blood. Her Husband and her 
ſelf were two very handſome Perfonages; and 
as they were both come of illuſtrious Families, 
their Carriage, that had ſomething diſtinguiſhing 
in it, made them much confider'd at Court: 
and Madam de Ghent went away much eſteem'd 
by both Queens. It was a long time ſince an 
an Embaſladrix from Holland had been ſeen at 
Court. Since the Death of Madam de Lan- 
guerat, they had appear d there but only at 
Shrovetis ;* and then they help'd to divert the 
Company, as much as the Players. Madam 
de Groot, whoſe Husband was Embaſſador in 
Ordinary from the United Provinces, Was te- 
ceiv'd there with the fame Civilities Madam 
de Ghent had been; except that as the Court 
was at St. Germains, ſhe was conducted thither 
in the Queen's Coaches, was regald with a 
ragnificent Dinner, and ſery'd by the Queen's 
Ofhcers. 

Embaſſadrixes do not receive the ſame Civi- 
lities in Exgland. The French think they do 
themſelves Honour in ſhewing Civility to o- 
thers, and particularly to Strangers; But this 
is what very few Nations imitate t 
White the Mareſchal de Cadet or de 
was in England, on the patt of Lewis „e, 
and the Count de Tillieres, wete invited to a 


es 


| Ball and a great Feaſt, ro which the Cbutitefs 


of Huclingbam, Mother of the Favorite, had 
invited all the Beauties of the Contr. She gave 
the firſt Place to the Marchioneſs of Biuc 5 
ham, her Daughter · in- law; the ſecond to t 
Counteſs of Tillieret, and ſhe took the third 
her ſelf, to the great Scandal of the other Ex- 
8 Coutiteſſes, who would have taken Place 
of the French Emballadrix. Some Days after 
the Lord Viſcount Doncaſter gave a Hall, and 
made an Entertainment alſo tor the kae 
dots. The King, who would be preſent the 
at , had his particular Table, where [ate the 
Prince of Hales on the King's right Hand, 
Enibaſfador Excraorditiary on his left, and ti 
Embaſladot in Ordinary at the end of the Ta- 
ble. There was another for the Lords and La- 
dies, at which the Marchionefs bf But kinghitm 
nad the firſi Place on the tight fide ; a on 
Nobleman had the ond, and the Coun J $ 
of Tillieres the third. The Conntefs of War- 
wick had the fitſt Place onthe left gde, a French 
Noblethan the ſecotif , and the Lady Dives- 
ſter the third, &c. The Cobttiteſs of Date 
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lac'd her ſelf at the lower End of the Table, 
low ſeveral Ladies, who would have made 


no Difficulty to have Wee the upper Hand 


to her: whether ſhe it out of Gallantry, 
or becauſe ſne would not immediately follow 
the French Embaſſadrix, is uncertain. At the 
Feaſt, which was made in the Year 1612, for 
the Marriage of the EleQor Palatine and the 
Princeſs of England, the High Chamberlain 

ve Orders, that the French Embaſſadrix ſhould 
= lac'd after the laſt Counteſs, and before the 
firſt Baronneſs ; but the Viſcounteſs of Effing- 
ham would not give place to the Embaſladrix , 
and choſe rather to withdraw. The Honours 
that are done to Strangers are no Precedent, 
nor can haveno Conſequence; eſpecially when 


- they are rather done to the Qua 


lity, than the 
Perſon. In the Year 1614, the Wie of M. de 
Marais, Embaſſador from France, having deſir' d 
to pay her ReſpeQs to the Queen, one of the Sub- 
ſtitutes of the Maſter of the Ceremonies, who al- 
ſo diſcharges the FunQion of Introductor, re- 
ceiv'd her at the Gate of Denmark Houſe, where 
the Embaſſadrix alighted out of her Coach; and 
he led her into a Chamber up one pair of Stairs, 
where ſhe reſted herſelf a little. As ſoon as 
the Queen was inform'd thereof, ſhe ſent thi- 
ther the Counteſs of Arandel, and the Ladies 
Sidney and Southwell, Ladies of the Bed-Cham- 
ber, with one of the Maids of Honour to en- 
tertain the Embaſſadrix, and to conduct her to 
Audience. One of the Gentlemen in waiting, 
coming to give notice, that her Majeſty was 
in the Preſence Chamber, and there expected 
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the Embaſſadrix, the Ladies conducted herthi- 


ther: the High- Chamberlain receiv'd ber at 
the Chamber r, and the Queen ſhew d her 
— Civilities; but ſhe did not make her fit 
own. At her 8 the Hi 

berlain accompany'd her as far as the Guard 
Room, the Ladies conducted her to the Gal - 
lery of the firſt Court, and the Introductor led 
her to her Coach. In Civilities, it is, as in a 
great many other things, where if one has not 
all, one has nothing: tho? to ſpeak the truth, 
oy are but mere Civilities. 

mbaſſadrixes have no ſhare in the Chara- 
Qer, and nothing is their due, but what can- 
not be refus'd to their Sex. It is true, the King 
of France requires a particular Reſpe& to be 
paid to the Wives of his Embaſladors , and 
that they be conſider'd as Emballadrixes ; that 
is to ſay, that extraordinary Honours be done 
them: But as they are not regulated, I ſhall 
delay ſpeaking to them, till there is a new Ce- 
remonial made for that purpoſe. In the mean 
time I ſhall take notice, that at Manſter, and 
at Oſnaburg, the Wives of the Embaſladors , 
and of the Miniſters of the ſecond Order, ob- 
ſerv'd in their Viſits, the ſame Rank, and the 
ſame Rules, that the Husbands took and ob- 
ſerv'd among themſelves. For which 
when the Counteſs of Saxnzazzare, (whoſe 
Hus 8 to Count Nerk, in the 
Quality of Plenipotentiary of Mautaa) would 
have viſited Madam Servien, after having vi- 
ſited Madam /e Brun, ſhe was not admitted. 


— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Firſt Viſit, 


louſe, Embaſſador from Fance at Rome, 
writing to King Herry III, his Ma- 
ſter, on the 17 2 1581, ſays, that as 
ſoon as he was inform'd that Count d'0ltvares, 
Embaſſador from Spain, was arriv'd, be had 
done him Civility by a Secretary, and had ſigni- 

'd to him, that he would wait on him him- 

If, as ſoon as the Count had receiv'd his firſt 
Audience of the 425 as Cuſtom requires, ſays 


he, betwixt Embaſſaders of crown'd Heads; to 
wit, that the laſt Comer is viſited by the firſt. It 
is a general Rule that admits of no Exception 

but only at Rome, where the Embaſſadors o 

the Emperor, of Farce, and of Spain, pay this 
Devoir but only to thoſe of crown'd Heads ; 
Which is the Reaſon why M. de Forx ſays, that 
it is the Caſes among the Embaſſadors of crown'd 
Heads. He ſays, he had ſent to complement 
the 2 Embaſſador by a Secretary. This 
is a Civility that ought to be previous to that 
of the Viſit, becauſe it is as Eſſential. It ſerves 
to anſwer the Complement which the laſt 
Comer has made, to thank the Embaſſadors, 
who have ſent their Coaches to meet him, or 
elſe to acquaint them with his Arrival. The 
new Comer returns it the very next Day, in 


the ſame Manger, and in the ſame Order he 


Onfieur de Feix, Archbiſhop of Thox- * 


had receiv'd it. Count 4 Avazx being arriv'd 
at Manſter, ſent the very next Day to com- 
plement the Count of Naſſaw, Saevedre, and 
Zapata, Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and 
the King of Spain, by Gentlemen; and ie Bras, 
and the Embaſſador of Fenice, by one of his 
Secretarics. He thought he ought to make this 


|] DiſtinQion, as well becauſe /e Bras was only 


the third Plenipotentiary, as becanſe he was 
not of the Quality of the two others: and 26 
for the Venetian, he was willing to do ſome- 
5 leſs for the Republick than for crown'd 


$. 

De Freſue Canaye, Embaſſador from France 
at Venice, had been employ'd in Embaſſies to 
Germany and England, where he 0 to have 
learn'd the Ceremonial; and yet he was for 
taking advantage of the Cuſtom of Reme, and 
refuſing the firſt Viſit to the Abbot of Proveze, 
— ador oo Savoy. He wrote — * 

; on the 12th of July, 1 
het, inflead of being b the Pain of 
Vifes „ @s bis Predeceſſor had dine, expefied the 
firſt, aud inſiſted on having the Cuſtom compl'd 
with: That the Spaniſh Embaſ bad dowe it, 
but that he, de Freſne, world not follew that Ex- 
ample, till be had receiv'd Orders ſo to do; becanſe 
he knew what was prattii'd at Rome. if is were 
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m. be wonld make the firſt Viſit without 
Co or much Noiſe : That he ſhould 
be 45 to be inſtradted, becauſe he knew the Dake 
of Savoy was articularly inform d of all that 
was done in theſe kind of Ceremonies. The ſame 
de Freſue, who made the Difficulty with the 
Embaſſador of the Duke of had been 
but too eaſy in the Diſpute he had on the like 
Occaſion with the Nuncio. i | 
Anthony Mary Gratian, Biſhop of Amelia, who 
has written the Life of Cardinal Commendos, 
being Nuncio at Vemice in the Pontificate of 
Clement VIII; de Maiſſe-IHAurault, who had been 
there Embaſſador from France, took a Journey 
to Court, and return'd to Venice after the Ab- 
ſolution of Henry IV; and, as the laſt Comer, 
he pretended that the Nuncio ſhould make him 
the firſt Viſit. The Nuncio ſaid that it was 
the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Embaſly. At 
that time the Nuncio, who had been in ſeveral 
Embaſſies, in the Retinue of Commendon, and 
who knew the Practice of all the other Courts, 
did not diſpute the Right : But he did not agree 
about the Matter of Fact, and ſaid that de 
. was not the laſt Comer. And indeed, 
by Beſſat's Letter of the laſt of February, 1596, 
we muſt believe that the Court was of that 
Opinion, and that de Maiſſe had Orders to pay 
the firſt Viſit to the Biſhop of Amelia, as to 
the laſt Comer; tho' they would have perſua- 
ded the Pope that it had been done out of 
Complaiſance. But the Biſop of Maſfetta, Nun- 
cio at Venice, refus'd in theYear 1601. to make 
the firſt Viſit to the Spariſb Embaſlador, who 
on his fide would not ſee the Nuncio. Upon 
the Complaints the Haniardt made thereof at 
Rome, Cardinal Aldobrandin , the Pope's Ne- 
phew, was for being inform'd of the Matter 
by the Nuncio, who wrote him Word, That 
it was true, that formerly the Nuncio's did like 
the other Embaſladors, and made the firſt Vifit 
to the laſt Comer; but that within ſome time 
they were in Falſefron at Venice of 4 Right to 
recerve the firſt Viſit by the laſt Comer: That 
Don Diego de Mendoſſa, who was arriv'd there 
ſince the Biſhop of Amelia, had done it; the 
Duke of See, who was Embaſſador from Spain 
at Rome, having written to him, That he ought 
to make no Difficulty to pay that Honour to 
the Nuncio, becauſe there was no Danger of 
doing too much, to him who repreſented the 
common Father of all Roman Catholicks. The 
Cardinal Aldobrandin, to juſtify the Nuncio's 
Proceedipg, ſaid he had, upon a diligent Exa- 
mination, found that the Nuncio at Madrid 
behav'd himſelf after the ſame manner: That 
he did not know what the Practice was elſe- 
Where; and that he was willing to think 
that even thoſe of Vienna and Paris follow'd: 
the Example of other Embaſſadors, but ſince 
he of Venice was in Poſſeſſion, he was of Opi- 
nion he ſhould" maintain it. In France they 
were of a different Sentiment. When the Pre- 
ſident de Villiers, who ſacceeded M. de Maiſſe, 
came to Venice, there was no Nuncio there; 
ſo that the Preſident made no Difficulty to vi- 
fit firſt him that was arriv'd after him. De 

ve Caxaye ſucceeded Villiers; and King Hen- 
ry IV, foreſecing that his Embaſſador might 
have a Diſpute with the Nuncio, gave him po- 
ſirive Commands not to viſit the Nuncio, whom 
he ſhould find at Veric till he had receiy'd | 


the firſt Viſit from him. The Orders the Nun- 
cio had were not leſs preciſe; and the two 
Miniſters had a mind to ſee one another :Where- 
upon ſeveral Propofitions were made for that 
Purpoſe, and at laſt de Freſwe agreed to that the 
Nuncio made, to viſit the Embaſſadrix. De 
Freſne ſaid that his Appartment was ſo near his 
ife's, that he could not viſit ber without vi- 
ſiting him alſo. This was executed in the fol- 
lowing manner : The Nuncio went to ſee the 
ix; and the Embaſſador, who was 
at home, did the Honours of the Houſe, in re- 
ceiving and conducting the Nuncio ; mg 
out, in the mean time, that the Nuncio h 
made him the firſt Viſit. The Nuncio ſaid, on 
the contrary , that he had viſited the Embaſſu- 
drix; and for proof thereof, alledg'd that he 
went thither in his uſual Habit; whereas if he 
had made a firſt Viſit to the Embaſſador , he 
would have gone in the Habit ſuitable to his 
Quality, with the Rochet and Camas). This did 
not hinder the Embaſſador from going to ſ 
the Nancio. He ſays, he went in his Cloke, 
and with a ſmall Retinue; but as at the Nun- 
cio's, he could not pretend to viſit any body 
but the Nuncio, the Nuncio took it for a for- 
mal Viſit, as in reality it was; and afterwards 
return'd a Viſit to the Embaſſador with the u- 
ſual Formalities, having on his Rocher and Ca- 
mail. They who printed M. de Freſues Let- 
ters, have not left us the Idea of a great Ge- 
nius. And moſt certainly on this Occaſion he 
committed an unpardonable Fault. He ought 
not to have ſeen the Nuncio till this had made 
him a publick and ſolemn Viſit, that all Ve- 
nice might have beheld the Honour he did to 
the Embaſſador of the King of France, even 
tho" the Nuncio had not * the Rumour 
that he had only viſited the Embaſſadrix, and 
that if his Intention had been to viſit the Embaſ- 
ſador, he would have done it with the uſual 
Formalities. The Nuncio made the ſame Pro- 
poſition to the Spamſb Embaſſador ; but this 
ſignify'd to him, that it was abſolutely neceſſa- 
to paſs through his Appartment, to go to 
of his Ladies. I cannot tell on what ac- 
count the Nuncio's can pretend to the firſt Vi- 
fit from the laſt Comers, ſince they are in ef- 
fe& but Embaſſadors of the firſt Prince of Chri- 


flendom, who in reference to Temporals has 


no Adyantage over other Sovereigns; and if 
the Miniſters of theſe yield the firſt Place to the 
Nuncio, it is becauſe the Pope is their ghoſtly 
Father ; \but they do not pretend to grant him 
any Prerogative that carries a Mark of the leaſt 
Superiority, or that can in the leaſt prejudice 
their Sovereignty. Formerly the Nuncio's were 
call'd Embaſſadors. It is but a little above a 
hundred Years that the Term of Nawcio is in 
uſe, if we will believe erf OT M. de 
Branthome, and the aforeſaid Biſhop of Amelie ; 
tho' I remember to have found the ſame 

lity in ſome of the Letters the Conſtable of 

ontmorancy wrote, in the Reign of Francis I, 
in the Year 1538 or 1539: 

Deſtrades artiv'd at the Hague towards. the 
end of the Year 1662, with the Quality of Em- 
baſſador Extraordinary, ering but a little be- 
fore diſcharg'd the ſame Function in _ 
Don Eſtevan de Gamarra, Embaſſador of Speis, 
was gone at that time to Braſſels, and being 
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he pretended that Deſtrades to make him 
the firſt Viſit, as to the laſt Comer. A com- 
mon Friend to both, at Deſtrades's Requeſt , 
repreſented to Don Eftevan, That he ought to 
conſider that he had reſided at the Hague tor ſe- 
veral Years : That he went 2 Year to Bruſ- 
ſel, either on account of his Affairs, or for 
his Diverfion: That it could not properly be 
ſaid he had been abſent, ſince part of his Fa- 
mily remain'd at the Hagae, and that his Houſe 
had been kept open, and was reſpected as if he 
had been preſent : That at his going away he 
had not taken his Audience of Leave, and that 
at his Return he had not brought with him freſh 
Credentials, Don Eſtevan, who was a very good 
Man indeed, and that was all; very capable of 
making 1 * Chear to his Friends, but being 
otherwiſe but a middling kind of Miniſter, re- 
main'd obſtinate for all this, and ſaid that if 
Deſtrades expected the firſt Viſit, he ſhould not 
have it till the Day of Judgment. Deſtraaes 
ve an account thereof to the King his Ma- 
er, who forthwith order'd his Embaſſador at 
Madrid to declare to that Court, that if Don 
Eſtevan did not do thoſe things which had been 
regulated and — upon, his Majeſty ſnould 
be oblig'd to reſent it. Hereupon the King of 
Spain commanded his Embaſſador not to be re- 
ractary, in the Performance of a Ceremony 
which had been ſettled between Embaſſadors. 
So that Don Eſtevan ſeeing it was impoſſible 
for him to make any farther Refuſal (yet diſ- 
ſembling his having receiv'd any Orders to 
follow the Cuſtom) had a mind to make a 
piece of Gallantry of it; and ſo ſent to De- 
ſtrades, that, if he approv'd of it, he would 
come and dine with him. Deſtradet, who 
knew his Buſineſs as well as any Man in the 
2 made —_— ; cw N was of 9 
on there would appear ſomething very 
lar, if aſter ſo great a Coolneſs (which tos 
Eſtevan had thought fit to make publick) they 
ſhould jump on the ſudden into ſo great a Fa- 
miliarity : That Do» Eſtevan might do as he 
thought fit, after he had paid him the firſt Viſit 
with the uſual Formalities. Don Eſtevan, who 
had ſeem'd to be ſo fierce, as even to offend 
thoſe who had counſell'd him to make this 
Step with a good Grace, was neceſſitated to do 
it per Force, and give Deftrades a much greater 
Advantage than that /VateviÞe pretended to have 
over him at London. Don Eſte van thought to 
improve the Fault Deſtrades's Predeceſſor had 
committed, who had paid him the firſt Viſit af- 
ter the Pyrenean Peace, though Don Eſtevan 
had been there above two Years before him. 
He had alſo then been at Braſſelt, and at his 
Return he had extorted this Civility from the 
French Embaſſador. Deſtrades underſtood it 
otherwiſe, and had Reaſon of his fide. When 
the Embaſly is compoſed of a' Plurality of 
Embaſſadors, they muſt be all viſited without 
Interruption, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter in the 
XXVI Chapter. 

This Rule admitting no Exception from Em- 
baſſador to Embaſſador, except at Rome, as I 
juſt took notice; we muſt believe, either that 
it was not very well eſtabliſh'd ſix or ſeven 
ſcore Years ago, or that the Lord de Grignan, 
Embaſſador from France at Rome, under the 
_— of Fraxcis I, did not underſtand his Bu- 
lines. He came into that Employment only 

= 


the Intereſt of Cardinal de Toxynoy, 
whoſe Niece he had marry d; and the few Let- 
ters we have of his, ſufficiently make known, 
that Negotiation was not his Excellency. In 


writing to the Conſtable Montmorancy, firſt 
Miniſter of France, on the gth of November, 


1538, he ſays, That his Intention was o have 
made the firſt Vike to the Emperor's ador, 
as ſoon as he had had his firſt Audience of the Pope, 
but that he had been prevented: That this Embaſ- 
ſador had ſent to know his Hour for the Vitit, 
the very next Day after his firſt Audience: 
That he, GErignan, had declin'd it, and in or- 
der to hinder the Emperor's Miniſter from be- 
ing before-hand with him, he had fignify'd to 
him, that Affairs of Importance obliging him 
to go out immediately, he deſir'd he would 
par on him if he could not wait his coming: 

hat he, at the ſame time, order'd his Coach 
to be got ready; but before he could get out 
of the Court, he ſaw that of the Emperor's 
Embaſſador enter. He adds, that all Rome 
was aſtoniſb'd at this Civility, and ſpoke of it, as 
of a thing that had never been done before. For 
my part, I cannot but admire M. de Grignar, 
who, being Embaſſador at Rome, could believe 
that the Miniſter of Charles V. would pay to 
that of Francis I. a Civility of this Nature, if 
he had not been oblig'd thereto by an indiſpen- 
ſible Law. I dare not ſay with de Freſue Ca- 
aye, that it makes a part of the Law of Nati- 
ons; but I believe that this Cuſtom is ſo anci- 
ent, that Grignaz ought not to have been igno- 
rant of it, no more than of the Advantage he 
acquir'd to the King his Maſter, if the Empe- 
ror's E r paid him a Civility which was 
not his due. 

I juſt now ſaid, that the Rule concerning the 
laſt Comer is always to be minded by Embal- 
ſadors, and amongſt them I compriſe alſo the 
Nuncio's, who ought to obſerve it as well as 
the reſt. The Duke of Cregay, Father to him 
who had the great Diſpute with the Ghy/#, be- 
ing gone to Venice in the Year 1633, after he 
had diſcharg'd his Embaſly at Rome, the Nun- 
cio viſited him firſt, on the ſame Day he had 
had his Audience in the Senate: The Nuncio 
at Madrid did the ſame to the Duke of Ma- 
exne, in the Year 1612, and it is certain that at 
Paris, and elſewhere, the Nuncio's follow the 
Example of other Embaſſadors. But the Rule 
has its Exceptions in reference to ſome other 
Perſons. e Cardinals ſtand upon having the 
firſt Viſit ; and ſome of the Pope's Nephews, 
who have pretended to this Honour, have ob- 
tain'd it, although wy were not Cardinals. 
The Duke of Cregay, Embaſſador Extraordi- 
nary from France at Rome, would not comply 
herein; and that Refuſal was one of the Cau- 
ſes (and perhaps the moſt powerful) of the Dif- 
ference he had with the G. The Embaſſadors 


of Obedience carry it very high, and M. de Cre- 


guy, who was one of the haughtieſt Lords of 
the Kingdom, judg'd that there ought to be a 
Diſtin&ton made of thoſe whom the Purple di- 
itinguiſh'd. That Embaſſador of Fraxce, who 
when he gave the Hand to one of the Nephews 
of Pope Pax IIl, in Conſideration of the Mar- 
riage he was in hopes of contracting with one 
of the King's natural Daughters, made it ver 
plain, that it was Ae only Reaſon he d 
not take the ſame antage over the 
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hich he actually took of the other. Neverthe- 
le M. de Foiæ, Embaſſador from France at Rome, 
ſays in one of his Letters, that immediately af- 
ter his firſt Audience, he went to ſec Cardinal 
Guaſtavilain, and the Lord Giacomo Bontompag- 
xo, natural Son of Gregory XIII, tho" this laſt 
was no Clergyman. One would think it might 
be ſaid, that an Embaſſador does not owe the 
firſt Vilit'to him, to whom he is not oblig'd to 
yield Precedency in a third Place; as the Duke 
of Creguy did not owe it to Don Sigiſmoud 
Ghiſy, no more than to the other Relations of 
Alexander VIII. The Reaſon is ſtill ſtronger 
why they ſhould not owe it to thoſe, of whom 
they take both the Hand and Step, where-ever 
they meet them. It was for this that Fouzeney 
Mariel did not pay the firſt Viſit to the Duke 
of Gaiſe at Rome, nor Deſtrades to the Prince 
of Tarento at the Hague. The King, writin 
in the Month of As aft, 1662, to Queen Chri- 
ſtina, on account of the Action of the Corficans, 
ſays, that the Duke of Creguy had delay d for 
ſome time viſitiag the ſecular Relations of the 
Pope, becauſe they who had preceded him, had 
behav'd themſelves differently ; but at laſt, he 
had paid them the firſt Viſit, in purſuance of 
the Order he had ſent him. 

Deſtrades made difficulty to give the firſt Vi- 
fit to the Lords of the Houſe of Naſjaw, who 
within ſome time had been declar'd Princes by 
the Emperor, and he did not do it till he had 
expreſs Orders for that purpoſe. Formerly no 

eat Difficulty was made on this account. 
Prefident Feannin, Embaſſador Extraordinary 
from France in Holland, writing to the King on 
the 19% of June, 1607, ſays, that Count Wil- 
liam of Naſſaw, Governor of Friſe, being ar- 
riv'd at the Hague, came to ſee him, before be 
could have leiſure to prevent him. This ſhews 
the Intention Jeannn and his Collegues had, 
to pay the firſt Viſit to the Count. Thoſe who 
could believe that Feaxnin in that offended a- 
| ay; the Rules, might be ſaid not to have a 

ue Knowledge of that Miniſter, and might 
undeceive themſelves by the following Exam- 
ple. Hewrites in one of his Letters, that there 
was advice, that the Arch-Duke was — to 
ſend to the Hague the great Auditor Verrei 
who was one of the chief Miniſters of his 
Court, and had already been Embaſſador at Fer- 
vins and in Exgland; but that the King's Em- 
baſſadors would not ſee him, if he did not pay 
them the firſt Viſit: That they were ſenſible 
they ow'd it him, as being the laſt Comer, and 
the Embaſſador of a Prince in amity with their 
Maſter : but that he came from a Prince, who 
was an Enemy to the State where they nego- 
tiated : That they were of Opinion, they ought 
not to give any — the States: and 
Withal, that there was ſuch a Di on betwixe 
the Dignity of the King, and that of the Arch- 
Duke, that they thought they might wave that 
Civility. They did not ſee Verreilen, but it 
was only becauſe he had not the Character of 
Embaſſador. The other Reaſons might excuſe 
in ſome meaſure, but they could not juſtific 
the Incivility of the Embaſſadors of Fance. 


And indeed they fince alter'd their Minds, and 
Ruſſy-la-place, Embaſſador in Ordinary, went 
22 as Won as this jaſt had taken 


his Audience. e two Extraordinaries did 
not fee him, becauſe they apprehended left he 


| ould not return their Civility , after be bad 


— _—_— 


ven out that he would not viſit any. bod 
erreiken however gave Ray to underſtand, 
wk he had alſo expected to be. viſited by the 


Preſident. | of 
| The adors of croum d Heads never hau 
any Conteſt on this Subject, with the Princes of 


Orange, and have not made any Difficulty ta 
make them the firſt Viſit. . Prelident Feamnin 
ſays, in his Letter of the 29 of of the 
ſame Year, 1607, that Prince Maurice came 
and met them at the ſtance of balf @ League 
from the Hague. But no Conſequence can be 
drawn therefrom ; as well becauſe that at that 
time Prince Mazrice, being only the younger 
Brother of Prince Philip, who was Sovereign 
of the Principality of Orange, he could not 
come in competition with the Embaſſador of 
raxce, ſince he even went to meet him on the 
t of the States; as becauſe that within ſome 
ears, and chiefly fince the King's Pleaſure has 
been, that his Embaſſadors ſhould give the Ti- 
tle of Highneſs to the Prince, they can no lon- 
ger refuſe him that Honour, I do not ſpeak 
of the Princes of the Blood, who inſiſt upon 
having the firſt Viſit paid thetn-; but of the 
Chancellor of Fraxce, and of the Archbiſhop of 
Toledo in Spain, who receive the ſame Honours 
altho” they are not more conſiderable at home, 
than the Prince of Orange is in the United Pro- 
vinces, where he is the firſt, and moſt autho- 
riz'd Perſon of the State, Nay there are ſome 
Courts, whete there are firſt Miniſters, to 
whom the Embaſlador is oblig'd to pay the 
firſt Viſit ; and who, notwithſtanding, - never 
ſee the Embaſſador at his own Houſe; ' unleſs 
they have ſome particular Conſideration for 
his Perſon, or are invited thither on ſome > 4 
traordinary Occafion, The Archbiſhop of 70. 
leds, and the Chancellor of Fance, who do 
not viſit Embaſſadors, went however to ſee 
thoſe, who in the Year 1612, were ſent on ac- 
count of the double Marriage into Frauce and 
Spain. For theſe fifty Years and mote, - that 
ere has been no Conſtable in Fance, the Chan- 
cellor is there the firſt Officer of the Crown, 
as well as in England. 

De Freſne Canaye made a Scruple in reference 
to the Embaſlador of Savoy, but only becauſe 
he did not look upon him to be well affected 
to Fance: and he explain'd himſelf ſufficient- 


dy, when he made no Difficalty in the Tear 1606, 


to do that Honoxr to the — Guicchardin, 
Embaſſador of the Great Duke of Tuſcany. The 
Court was not pleas'd with it, by reaſon he had 
refus'd it to that of : and all he could al- 
ledge to excuſe himſelf was, that he did it on 
account of the Great Duke's ing Queen's 
Unkle; as if Kings and Queens had any Rela- 
tions. The Embatſador of pain, who was then 
at Venice, ſaid hereupon to Freſne, that he was 
ready to make the firſt Viſit to the Embaſſader 
of ſcary, if Freſue would promiſe to do the 
ſame Honour to the firſt Embaſſador that ſhould 
come from the Duke of Savoy. The Freneb 
Embaſſador 2 that be ſhould be 
very ſorry t mbaſlador, 
ſhould aſe violence "to his ar to do 
Honour to the Embaſſador of the Duke of Ta/- 
cany: and as for himſelf, that he would bonour 
him of Sey, according as he ſhould know 


him to be well or ill affected to France. 5 
2 aa ; When 


# 
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When Alexander, A della Scalgia, Em- 
baſſador Extraordinary from Savoy, arriv'd at 
London, in the Year 1627, of all the Embaſla- 
dors, there was none but that of the United 
Provinces, would make him the firſt Viſit. 
The two Embaſſadors of Denmark, Brake and 

on, who were there at that time, ex- 
cus'd themſelves : at firſt they ſaid, the Indiſ- 
poſition of the one, hinder'd the other from 
acquitting himſelf of that Civility: and. after- 
wards they ſaid, that having taken their Audi- 
ence of Leave, they could not engage themſelves 
in the Ceremony of Viſits, which would be 
attended with other Inconveniencies that would 
be troubleſome to them. Which was a very 
lawful Excuſe ; becauſe that after the Audi- 
ence of Leave, the Embaſſador ought not to 
appear; but only to make his laſt Viſits, and 
not to begin new ones. 

The Duke of Savoy was Father to the Bro- 
ther-in-law of the King of Exgland, and the 
Abbot went thither to carry on Negotiations 
againſt Fance; for which Reaſon the Court 
would have bcen glad to have had him receive 
Honours there, and caus'd the Embaſladors of 
Denmark to be ſpoke to with ſome Warmth a- 
bout it; but at laſt they flatly ſaid, they would 
hot comply therein, becauſe it was a thing 
without Precedent, that the Embaſſador of a 
King, ſhould pay the firſt Viſit to that of a 
Duke. I am apt to believe indeed, that in thoſe 
Days there had been no Examples of any ſuch 
Proceeding at Copenbaguen; but for all that, 
there had been Inſtances thereof in other Pla- 
ces, as may be ſeen in this Chapter. The Earl 
of Carliſle ſaid on this Occaſion, that when he 
was Embaſlador at Paris, in the Year 1624, 
he had there paid the firſt Viſit to the Embat- 


ſador of Savoy; and that by the Example of the 
Nuncio, and the other Embaſſadors. 


It was repreſented to the Embaſſadors of 
Denmark, that in the beginning of this Centu- 
ry, there had been an Aſſembly of ſeveral Prin- 
ces at Duſſeldorp, for the Affairs of the Suc- 
ceſſion of FJ=/ers, where the Embaſſador of 
France being arriv'd firſt, refus'd to make the 
firſt Viſit to the Deputies of the States of the 
United Provinces, who were come there after 
him : till percciving that theſe obſtinately ab- 
ſented from the Aſſembly, where nothing could 
be done without them, he at laſt did them the 
Honour of a Vilit. „ 

But it was impoſſible to prevail with the Da- 
#1þ Embaſſadors, who did very well in their 
Retuſal; but the Reaſon they 5 was 
worth nothing. The Embaſlador of Venice 
did the like, by the Example of M. de Blain- 
ville, who had behav'd himſelf after the ſame 
manner, to the Embaſſadors of Savoy and Man- 
tua, who came to London while he was Em- 
baſſador there. At this Day, that great Diffi- 
culties ariſe concerning many other things, 
none at all are made in reference to the Prin- 
ces of Italy, whoſe Embaſladors are viſited the 
firſt, in all the Courts where they arrive laſt ; 
except in that of Kome and of Vienna. 

except alſo from the general Rule the Mi- 
niſters ot the Cantons. They have none that 
have the Character, in the Courts of other 
Princes; and when they ſend thither Extraor- 
dinaries, they are not treated as Embaſſadors, 


with reference to this Civility, no more than | 


in reference to the others. Embaſſadors are NF 


very cautious not to pay the firſt Viſit to the 

pretended Embaſſadoes, whom all Miniſter 
treat as their Inferiors, and who in reality are 
not Embaſſadors ; fince 8 not the Pri- 
vilege of being cover d. ey perceive it ve- 
ry well themſelves, and do not aſpire to Ho- 
nours they are not acquainted with The Em- 
baſſadors whom the Griſons ſent to Venice in 
the Year 1603, were treated throughout the 
State; but on the ſame Day they had their firſt 
Audience, they went and paid their Devoirs 
to the Embaſſador of France: and that no Doubt 
might be made thereof, they went thither with 


the Tabour and Pipe. The Plenipotentiaries 


of the Elector of Saxony have voluntarily ex- 
cepted themſelves from the general Rule. In- 
ſtead of expecting the Viſit of all the other Mi- 
niſters at their Arrival at Oſnaboxrg, pre- 
—_ the Ts of Trautmanſtorf, the 

ror's fir enipotentiary, to whom they paid 
the firſt Viſit eK thoſe of A 
took occaſion to inſiſt upon having the ſame 
Honours done them. T he ſame Miniſters of 
Saxony being arriv'd ſince at Manſter, were for 
changing their Conduct, and for having the 
firſt Vilit from the Embaſſadors of crown'd 
Heads. Pegraranda comply'd, but the Mini- 
ſters of France did not ſee them, and pretend- 
ed that they had at leaſt a Right to the ſame 
Uſage that had been dealt to the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Sweden. 

The Embaſſador who pretends to this Ho- 
nour, ought to give notice to the Miniſters 
who owe it him, that he is arriv'd, or is near 
arriving, that they may ſend a Gentleman to 
complement him. The Embaſſador that ſends 
to pay Civility to the laſt Comer, before he has 
receiv*d any on his part, errs againſt Form and 
Method. In the Year 1653, there was a ſe- 
cond Aſſembly at Lubeck, concerning the In- 
tereſts of Poland and Sweden. As ſoon as Cha- 
nut, who was to diſcharge the Office of Me- 
diator on the part of France, was arriv'd, She- 
ring Roſenban , firſt Plenipotentiary of Sweden, 
ſent to know when he would be at leiſure to 
receive the Viſit he deſign'd to make him; his 
Intention deut to prevent the Poles. Cbaunt, 
who penetrated into his Meaning, ſignify'd to 
him that he receiv'd his Complement as à par- 
ticular Civility ; but that neither he, nor his 
Houſe, were yet in a Condition to receive 
Viſits of Ceremony: as alſo, that he did nt 
expect any from bim, till he had motify'd bis Ar- 
rival to him; becauſe that was a Devoir which 
ought to be diſcharg'd firſt. This 'was what was 
very well known to the Embaſſadors of the 
United Provinces, who were to be con- 
cern'd in the ſame Negotiation, as Mediators 
with Chanxt ; but that did not hinder them 
from committing two very groſs Faults. The 
firſt was, that they gave notice of their Arri- 
val to none but the Embaſſadors of France 
and to the Chief of the Embaſſies of Poland and 
of Sueden; and the other was, that they ac- 
company'd their il1 digeſted Civility with 3 
very ill tavour'd Complement. They repair'd 
the firſt, after Chanut had taken the liberty to 
remonſtrate to em, that they ought alſo to 
have given notice to the other Embaſſadors; 
but they did not rectiſie the other. When 
they gave notice to the Embaſſadors y for 
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. val, they added thereto, that they ſhould 
| — de in a Condition to receive Viſits of three 
or four Days. It look'd as if they had a mind 
to refreſh the Memory of thoſe Gentlemen 
with their Duty, or to teach them their Buſi- 
neſs, by letting them know what they ought 
to do. Suppoling * 5 to Perſons WH. 
knew their Buſineſs, they ought to have figni- 
+ fy'd to them, that as ſoon as they were a little 
compos'd, and had recover'd themſelves from 
the atigues of their Journey they yyould not 
fail to viſit them. ir Complement had a 
ſmack of the Territory. We ought never to 
do Civilities by halves, nor corrupt it with 
Ruſticities and Groſſneſſes, unworthy a Man 
who knows the World. The laſt Comer; in 
the notice he gives to the other Embaſſadors, 
ought to obſerve the Order in which he ex- 

s to be viſited : for which Reaſon he ought 
to be nicely punQual ; becauſe as he is oblig'd 
to return the Viſits in the ſame Order he has 
receiv'd them, he may in that, favour the ones 
EE bo of Gare, 5 Plnipetentiary of the 

j ure, 
Ee. Congreſs of N — having 
remain d there ſome time — began to ap- 
your in the beginning of the Month of Septem- 

, 677, and notify d his Arrival to the other 
Miniſters. The Spaniſb Embaſſadors were the 
firſt : but at the ſame time he put into the 
Hands of the Nuncio a Writing, wherein he 
ſignify'd, that he conſider'd them on this Oc- 
caſion as Miniſters of the ſame Houſe with 
the Emperor his Maſter; and that it ſhould 
be of no Conſequence in reference to the o- 
thers. Thoſe of Spain viſited him the firſt Day. 
The next Day he gave Advice thereof zo f 
Nuncio, to the Mediators, to the Embaſſadors of 
the crown'd Heads, of the United Provinces, and 
of the Elector of Brandenbo who all viſited 
him the ſame ; and the Day following he 

an to return the V iſits. 
Plenipotentiaries of the Elector of Triers 
being arriv'd near Manſter, thoſe of France ſent 
to defire them not to receive the Viſit of the 
Embaſſadors of Spain, before theirs. Thoſe of 
Triers made anſwer, that they could not ſend 
away any body; for which reaſon 4 Avaxx and 
Serview viſited them, as ſoon as they knew the 
Nuncio, and the Em $s Embaſladors had 
been there. The ſame Plenipotentiaries of Tri- 
ern, in receiving the Nuncio's Viſit, ask'd him 
how they ought to govern themſelves in' this 

* * —— 3 uncio told 

: 7 were ob- 
d to have regard to le Rand of oboe they a 

d; but in returning the Viſit. to thoſe who had 
made it to them, they ought 10 obſerve the ſame 
Order, in which they had receiv d them. ch 
is ſo true, that that is the chief Cauſe there is 
ſuch a Strife who _ make the firſt Viſit to 


the laſt Comer, 
after having 


Plenipotentia- 
at M. 4 A- 


| e 
ter what has been here ſaid, it ig eafie to com- 
prehend, that the Rule of the laſt Comer 


not to be apply'd to the laſt — weo | 


three Embaſſadors, that come almoſt at the 
ſame time; ſo that the laſt of theſe twoor three 
ought to be viſited before thoſe WhO came a 
Day or two before him have been viſited. On 
the contrary, when the Mediators made the 
firſt Vifit to Pegnerands, who was arriv'd 


ſome time after the Duke of ille, they 
ſent word to the Duke, that they could no 
longerdelay viſiting the Count, altho* they were 


ſenſible they o d him the firſt Viſit, as being come 
firſt, oy it had not ſtuck at Sr Woe that 
the Duke would not admit the Perſon 
ſent, becauſe they did not give him the Title - 
of Highneſs. | | 
—— the Entry 5 the Count _— ; 7 
enipotentiary of Brandenburg, there happen 
a ſmall Difference between the Miniſters of 
Sweden, and thoſe of the Elector of Mayexce, 
which was the Cauſe that thoſe of Swedes vi- 
fited the Count before they went to fee the o- 
ther. Count Crazz, 2 of Mayence, 
made great Complaints thereof, as if the Count, 
in receiving the Swedes Viſit, had done the ut- 
moſt Prejudiceto the EleQor of —_— who 
he ſaid was Dean of a College, where the E- 
lector of Brandenburg had but the ſeventh Place. 
The Count ſaid, that he would have wav'd it; 
but had been at laſt oblig'd to receive the Vi- 
fit, becauſe the Sweder, after having ſent to 
him three times, had declar'd, that if he did 
not receive their Viſit, —— — not admit 
of his. Cratz however A vexatious Af- 
fair of it to the Count of Witgnefteis, which 
the Miniſters of the other Electors had much 
ado to late. Cratz ought to have com- 
lain'd of the Swedes, who were they that di- 
rb'd the Order of the Viſits, and ſnould not 
have quarrell'd with the Count of Witgzeſtein 
who could not ſend away thoſe who defir'd 
to ſee him; and who was not oblig'd to en- 
quire, whetherthe Plenipotentiaries of Sweden 
had ſeen that of e or not. As ſoon as 
4 Avanx was in a Condition to receive Viſits 
at Mamſter, the Count of Naſſæm Hademar came 
to him; and after him the three Plenipotenti- 
aries of Spain made their Viſit together, and re- 
ceiv d it in the ſame manner, meeting altoge- 
ther at'Saavedra's Lodgings for that purpoſe. 
This Diſtinction is not always obſery'd be- 
tween 'the two laſt Comers: on the contrary, 
an Embaſſador of Fance, who ſhould arrive 
at a Coutt two or three Days after an Embaſ- 
ſador of mow would for all that pretend to 
the firſt Viſit; by the ſame Reaſon, as at Rowe 
he ſtands upon having the firſt Viſit from a 
new Cardinal; even tho' this had receiv'd-the 
firſt Viſit from the Embaſſador of Span. The 


Rule takes place only between the Miniſter 
who is al at a Court, and him whocomes 
afterwards. It is cuſtomary for the Cardinals, 


and the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads to vi- 
fit the new Cardinals immediately after their 
Promotion. - The new' Cardinals do not re- 


Dean of the Coll 
nals without Order, | 
Palaces lie in their way. 
ſadors; the Cardinals o 
's, and the ſecond to 
even tho' the Embaſſador of Spain had 
ed both the one 8 b 
cc 


: 
ry 
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1 Archbiſhop of balerna, had receiv's the 
| in the ſame Promotion with the Arch- 
biſhop of Aiæ, Brother to Cardinal Mazarine, 
on the v of Odtober, 1647. The Count 4 g- 
nate, Embaſſador from Spain, endeavouring to 
in him over to the Intereſts of the Houle of 
Auſtria, to which that of Save//: was very much 
inclin'd, did not fail to be one of the firſt to 
vißit him: and the Cardinal return'd his Viſit, 


t ſoon as he had viſited the Cardinals. Fon- 


tewxay Marneil, Embaſſadot of France , being 
inform'd thereof, reſented it after a manner 
that may de cali'd cruel. As ſoon as he ſaw 
the Cardinal's Coaches ſtop in his Court, to 
ſet their Maſter dowa, he ſent him word b 
the Groom of his Chamber, that the Embaſ- 
ſador would not ſee him. The Cardinal, ex- 
tremely ſurpriz'd at ſo ſtrange an Occurrence, 
delir'd to know for what reaſon ſo groſs an 
Affront was offer d him. The Groom of the 
Chamber told him, that it was becauſe, con - 
trary to Cuſtom, and againſt the Dignity of the 
Crown of France, he had made the firſt Vitit 
to the Embaſſador of Spam. The Cardinal re- 
- that he ought to have been advis'd here- 
and not Iuffer'd to advance ſo far, to be- 
come the laughing Stock of the People : but 
he was anſwer'd, that he could blame no — 
dy but himſelf; becauſe _ a Roman, he 
ought to know the Cuſtotn of ome, and what 
is due to the Embaſlador of France. The Em- 
baſlador ſpoke*to the Pope about it at his next 
Audience, who told him, that being inform'd 
of the Difference the Embaſſador had with Car 
dinal Savelli, he had had a mind to have the O- 
pin ion of {ix of the ancienteſt Cardinals there - 
vpon; and that they had all with one Voice 
lar d, that the new Cardinals obſery'd no 
rder in their Viſits, except in reference to the 
Denn. M. de Fomtenay rejoyn'd, that he was 
ſenſible it was fo, with reſpect to the Cardi- 
nals; but as for the Embaſſadors it was other- 
wiſe, the French Embaſſador being in poſſe} low of 
# Right to 5 ro the Eunbaſſador of 8 
That in the r, Cardinal Mont alte had 
viſited him, before be ſaw the Embaſſador of 
the Catholick King, and that otherwiſe he 
would not have admitted bim: That what 
had been always praQis'd at Rome, ought not 
to be either chaog'd or alter d; at leaſt that he 
would not ſuffer it to be done in his time: : 
That he himſelf, endeavouring to prevail with 
Cardinal B:cbs, ( who had obtain d the Hat at 
the Nomination of the King his Maſter, and 
who was as Protector of ry on ) not 70 3 a 
fder the Miniſters of Ferdinand 


Mini- 
ters of the Emperor, amo ty dert of 
g's l N on W e 

'd in Frence of us 
Cardinal had told _ 


Ferdinand for Emperor, he, as Cardigal, cov 
ing his Miniſters, 


˖ 


no 85 
Abe 


. the Emperor, that if he ſaw the Dake of of — 


ber to M. de Fontenay, - might v well have 
done, as he that deloug'd to Mare eſchal a 
had formerly done, who had ſignify d —— — 
Duke of Stell, his Father, E 


28 8 from 
im that Civility, be d not admit him: 
That he had a great Eſteem for the Perſon of 
M. de Fomtenay , and had a Veneration for his 
Character ; and that on all accounts be cover- 
ed to have a good Underſtanding with him. 
The Sedan who think they may one Day 
ſtand fair for the Popedom, do not care to be 
at variance with thoſe crown'd Heads, who 
may be Inſtrumental to their being excluded, 
Cardinal Sæteili, who knew bow the Mare- 
ſchal 4 Eſtrer had us'd the Duke his Father, 
* ht not to have been ignorant of the Con- 

he ought to have held with M. de Fonte- 
_ 


The Count de Gzldenleen, who —_—_ 
ſador Extraordinary from Deumark at Lenden, 
in the Year 1669, being inform'd that — 
Boreel was arriv'd there on the part of the 

of the United Provinces, as Embaſſador in Or- 


dinary; ſent his y to complement him, 
and at the ſame time to — when his Con · 


— before he paid 


veniency would permit him to receive his Vi- 
ſit; Boreel appointed him the Hour of 
Three in the Afternoon the Day following. 
On the ſame Day M. Colbert, Embaſſador from 
France, did the ſame Civilit by to Borcel, who 
ſent him word, that he could only appoint him 
the Hour of Four, having prefix'd that of Three 
to the Embaſſador of Denmark. Colbert reſol 
ving to take his Advan antage of this — 
order to have the firſt Viſit from Boreel, it he 
revented the Embaſſador of Dewmark, 
is Meaſures ſo well, that he had del th his 
Vide, before this laſt had Os his. But de 


ets 


5. he would 
Reſemtment ; —— 
a; 4 Cavalier. Boreel made anfwer, That it 
was not his Fault: That he had appoil 
— 4 — 
other hay ing antici 
the Hour, he could not ſend — away _ 
out ſeeing him. However he found himſelf 
perplex'd herein, that not knowing what ho 
1 take, he did not dare 0 viſit either 
the ane vr the other; till the taking into 
Conſideration, that this ſmall Diftercnce 
be veratious to all the three Exabaſſadors, 
18 himſelf of a Means to 
it ſach manner, that it might have no ill 
uence. He therefore 22 
Embaſſador to take ſome 
1 of which e. 
notice, who gontriv d 


n the very How b 1 


currence, or being willing to ſeem ſo, excus 
— on the at. was under io go 
and attend the King, who expected him; and 
9 that he was fatisfy'd as to 
- 4 ifit, as if he had effeQually receiv'd it; 
and that at his Return he would not fail to 
thank him for it. I cannot tell whether Ne- 
in and D would have acted like Colbert 
and G . Thoſe prudent Men would 
have been fearful} in engaging their er in 
vexatious Affairs for Trifles, and would have 
rather choſe to deeline the Diſpute, than to 
out of it ſo cavalierly as theſe did.  Boreed, 
returning the Viſits in the Order he had re- 
ceiv'd them, would not have injur'd the Embaſ- 
fador nor the King of France; and Colberrgain'd 
no Advantage in dealing that foul Play to the 
Embaſſador of Denmark. The Plenipotentia- 
ries of France did indeed fignify to thoſe of the 
Emperor, that if they vifited the Count de Peg- 
neranda before they diſcharg'd that Devoir to 
the Duke of Lovgneville, there ſhould be no 
more any Intercourſe of Vilits between them: 
But this did not hinder the others from fol- 
lowing the Example of the Mediators, and to 
viſit 1. Count. They ſent the Minifters of 
France word, that they could not fall off, aſter 
they had defir'd Audience, and that it ſhould 
4 prejudice to the Embaſſadors of 


E. a 

The Count of | the Emperor's 
Embaſſador in Exglavd, being arriv'd at Low- 
don in the Year 1622, the Embaſſador of Fraxce 
paid him the uſual Olvilities, and three Days 
after he viſited him, not doubting but the Count 
would return him the firſt Viſit, in Preference 
to the other Embaſſadors. | But the Count did 
that Honour to the Embaſſador of Spare; 'as 
well becauſe this had been before-hand with 
the Embaſſador of Nane, as becauſe, accord- 
ing to the Order that is obſerv'd at Fiennes, 
Embaſſador 23 is 5 5 to all the other 
Embaſſadors. erthelofs the Freweb Embaſ- 
fador was ſo offended thereat, that when 
Count ſent to know whether he might ſee 
after Dinner, he return'd for Anſwer, 
the Weather having been very bad fe 
being now fair, he would take the 
the fine Day, and go and take the 
Air in the Countrey. He was in the wrong, 
becauſe the Viſits are to be return'd in the Or- 
der they are receiv'd, and the Embaſſador of 
Spain had viſited the Count before the Embal- 

or of France, It is a Civility that is d 

and the Dignity of the Maſter is not agugern'd 


oblig'd to conform to 
have beep agreed on for 


cannot fail therein without 
concerting that 


withou 
can be no Converſation between publick Mi- 


—.— 


when there is no 


the 


how to clear himfelf of this Intricacy, that he 
mighe offend neither the one nor the other, pre- 
vented them, and wem to fee them all before 
| Oxcnſtiers had vigted bim. The Count de Lan- 
e due 
he was for findi culty where there was 
none at all. He had nothing to do buy to ex- 
pet Oxenſtiam, and to return his Viſit, WI. a- 
nſideration for Seivixs, who had no 


Fer 
's Viſle ; and he S1 


vias, in viſhing him before he receiv'd his Vi- 
fir. The Rule of the laſt Comes does not fin 
the time in which the Viſit is to be made, and 
only has room betwixt (wo Embaſſadors, the 


Cb was very pundtual, and the Miniſters 
of Sweden have ever been  dificule, and 
very ſeniible in the Manes of Civilities; ne- 


vertheleſs they had an Occurrence which was 
| nice enough, at the Aſſembly that was held at 
Lubeck in the Year 1 


Gf. found thers 


and Su was 


Lach e of Wi yere come 

thither, ſent immediately to complement them, 
and to know the Hour of their mg 1 
| re 
Princes declin'd it, and prevented em, by vi- 
i they did themſelves 


wu. 4 
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landing from his Gondola, by Alexander Prince 
of Miranda, and by other Domeſticks, and that he 
receiv'd him himſelf at the =} of the Staircaſe : 
That. he yielded him the Hand: That he led hi 
into bis Cloſet, made him ſit down, and reconduct- 
ed him. to the Place where he had receiv d him: 
That when the Duke came to ſee him, he receiv'd 
him in the Entry, at ſome Paces from the Stairs, 
altho* his Predeceſſors had onlyrecerv'd him at the 
bottom of the Stairs. I queſtion what he ſays of 
the Hand, but not what he adds, that the 
Duke was not very well ſatisfy'd with the Re- 
| 2 the Embaſſador made him. 
he Engliſp Embaſſador, that was at Paris 
in the Year 1640, did not refuſe to make the 
firſt Viſit to the Duke of Lorrain, but he re- 
quir'd that the Duke ſhould, in reconducting 
him, accompany him to his Coach, becauſe he 
had done that — to the Nuncio. The 
Miniſters of Proteſtant Princes, who conſider 
the Pope but as a temporal Prince only, will 
not pay any Deference to the Nuncio: And 
altho' the Embaſſadors of the Catholick Crowns 
give place to him, as to their Firſt, they pre- 
tend nevertheleſs that the ſame Honour is due 
to them; wherefore thoſe who were at Paris 
would not ſee the Duke of Lorrain for the ſame 
Reaſon. | 
\ The Viſits, of which I have now ſpoken, 
are of Neceflity, and make a part of the Cere- 
monies, which are inſeparable from the Em- 
ployment of Embaſſador. Thoſe that are of® 
mere Civility have their particular Rules, which 
are learn'd amongſt the Great Ones, and not 
in Negotiations. The Embaſſador that takes 
a Journey, out of the Place of his Reſidence, 
for his own private Affairs, or for thoſe of his 
Maſter, ought not to be conſider'd at his Re- 
turn as the laſt Comer, and the firſt Viſit is not 
due to him but out of a mere Civility, as is al- 
ſo praQtis'd among private Perſons on the like 
Occaſions. If the Embaſſador receives new 
Credentials, by Reaſon of ſome Change in the 
State, by the Death of the Prince, or other- 
wiſe: On theſe Occaſions Civilities are done 
him, not on account of his new Credentials, 
but of the Cauſe for which they were ſent 


him. 

The Viſits that are made to Embaſſadors, 
who _ paſs by a Court, are of the ſame na- 
ture. The other Embaſſadors viſit them moſt 


commonly, but it is without any Obligation. 


Salagnac going Embaſſador to Conſtaxtmople on 
the part of France, paſs'd through Venice, where 
all the other Embaſſadors viſited him. There 
was none but the Nuncio that did not viſit 
him, neither did he viſit the Nuncio. De Freſue, 
Embaſſador of France, told him that what the 
other Embaſladors had done, had been out of 
Civility , and not out of Devoir. So that as 
he could exact nothing from the Nuncio, he 
could neither prejudice himſelf nor the King, 
in doing him that Civility. There are ſome 
who would not have been of M. de 2 
Sentiment. It was none of Sa/agnac's Buſineſs 
to make a DiſtinQion, by doing an Honour to 
the Nuncio, that he did not do to the other 
Embaſſadors: And de Freſue was in the wrong 
to counſel Salagnac to do what he would not 
have dar'd to do himſelf, after the King's ex- 
reſs Orders not to make the firſt Viſit to the 
uncio. | 
This Civility of the firſt Viſit, which is paid 
to the laſt Comer, is only praQis'd between 
Embaſſador and Embaſſador, and does not re- 
gard the Miniſter of the ſecond Order. Ho- 
ever, it is certain that Doſſat (who was only 
Biſhop of Evreax, when he was at Venice, to 
communicate to the Senate the Concluſion of 
the Peace of Vervin,) had not the repreſenting 
Character, ſince his Letters of Credence did not 
mention it; but that did not hinder the Embaſ- 
ſadors of Spain and of Savoy from making him 


the firſt Viſit, as being the laſt Comer. This 
was not according to the Order; and at this 


time an Em or would be cautious how 
he did it. All that can be ſaid on this Head 


is, that Doſat was not a Miniſter of the ſecond 


Order: His Quality of Biſhop would not al- 


low it; and it is reaſonable to think, that the 


Republick conſider'd him quite otherwiſe, ſince 
it caus d him to be conducted to Audience by 
thirty Senators, and that its Intention was to 
give him both Reception and Entry. He was 
lodg'd and defray'd, and had thoſe Honours 
done him, which are never done to Miniſters 
of the ſecond Order. One may here add, that 
in thoſe times Fance was not over-punQual in 


expreſſing in the Credentials the Quality of the 
| Embaſlado 


r; of which we have ſo particular 
an Example in thoſe of Alincaurt, who was 


conſider'd as an Embaſſador by the Pope, not- 


withſtanding his Letters did not give him that 
Character. 3 k 


—P* 


CH AP. XXII. „ og 


— 


Of ſome other Civilities which are done 10 Embaſſadors ,- or that 
+ . Embaſſadors uſe towards one another. ap 2 15 he 


Chapters, of the Civilities that are o 

Obligation, and that are in ſome mea- 
ſure regulated, at leaſt as much as things of 
this nature are capable of being ſo, I ſhall in 
this ſpeak of ſome that are ſo but in part, or 
not at all. The Embaſſador, whoſe Prince has 
deen ſolemnly. invited to the Ceremony of a 


Hs ſpoken in ſome of the foregoi 


Chriſtening, of a Marriage, or of a Funeral, 
ought to keep his Rank there; but if the Em- 
flador that is upon the Place is — 4 — 
out of Civility, or if he aſſiſts there but on 
as the Miniſter of a Prince, or State, in Amity 
with that where he reſides, or as a Spectator, 
there is no Obligation to give him the Ranks 
and it is ſufficient to place him honourably 


* 


. 
* — wh; 
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commodiouſſy. Moreover, even When the 
Princes have — expreſly invited, their Mini- 
ders cannot pretend the Rank before the Of- 
cers, whoſe Functions are neceſſary at the ſame 
Ceremony; which I have taken notice of to 
have been obſerv'd at the Coronation of Hen- 
ry IV, and of Lewss XIII, where the Peers 
were plac'd: before the Embaſſadors. Former. 
they were more expenſe atChriſtenings and 
at Marriages than they ate at this Time; unleſs 
it be in Germany and in the North, here ſtill 
they invite a great man) Strangers to theſe 
Kinds of Ceremonies, with ſo protuſea Charge; 
that there is. no Prince who can, Without In- 
conveniencing himſelf, folemnize a Chtiſtening, 
a Marriage, and a Funeral, in the ſame, Year. 
It is alſo in thoſe Parts that the Guſtom obtains 
of having ſeveral Godfathers aſſiſt at a Ohri- 
ſtening, and of inviting to it a great Number 
of Perſons, without Diſtinction of Religion; 
in what, however, the Roman Catholicks are 
more reſerv'd than molt of the Proteſtants, 
who ought to be more difficplt in this Point 
than the Others. James, King of England, would 
not have caus'd one of his Children to be pre- 
ſented to Baptiſm by a Roman Catholick Prince; 
ſince he would not accept of the 2 


ſal it rey to what thoſe of. the reform d Reli- 
w 


had Profeflion thereof thirty Years, but 
he did not for all that know very well the Di- 
ſcipline of their Churches; as on the other (ide, 
Cardinal Deſſat did not at all approve of the 
Reſolution Hexry IV. would have taken ſome 
Years before, to invite Queen Elizabeth to be 
Godmother to the Princels, the eldeſt Daugh- 
ter of Fraxce, whom he would have bad Chri- 
ſten d with the Dauphin. The, Diſcipline of 
the Reform'd Churches of Fraxce obliges the 
Godfathers and Godmothers to breed up the 


Children they preſent to Baptiſm in the ſame - 


Religion; for which Reaſon. it does not admit 
of Heterodoxes. 1% e Tt 
The Cuſtom of making great Aſſemblies at 
Marriages, and to invite thither a great Num- 
ber of Strangers, is aboliſh'd in moſt Courts a 
great while ago; and fince they have left off 
making great Feaſts on thoſe Occaſions, the 
Em ors, whoſe Maſters have no latereſt 
in the Marriage, have not neither any Part at 
the Feaſt. At that of the late King and Queen 
of Exglaud there were preſent with the Duke 
of Chevrexſe, who repreſented the a 
only the Earls of Cæliſe and Holland, w 0 had 
negotiated the Affair, and fign'd the Contract. 
They were preſent at the Celebration of the 
Marriage; but both they and the Duke retit d 
during the Maſs, becauſe the King their Ma- 
ſter was of a different Religion. They were 
likewiſe invited to the Feaſt, and ſeatcd at the 
King's Table. At the Marriage of Charles IX, 
and of Elizabeth of Auſtria, Sn an only 4 
EleQor of Triers had a Place at the King's Ta- 
ble; the three other Embaiſadors, the Biſhop 


of Strazhourg , the Marquiſs of Baden, and the 


ays pradtis'd, and that it denotes. 4 © 


| would de a Sermon, but 


Countof Zelers, were. ſeated at another Table. 
This. had; not been always the Practice; for 
which Reaſon it might be doubted; whether 
the four Embaſſadors of the United Provinces, | 
who, in the Year 1641, had negotiated the Mar- 
riage of Prince Milliam of Orange, were in the 
right to refuſe. dining at Court, becauſe: they: 
knew they [ſhould not fit at the King's Table. 
At the Marriage of the Elector Palatin and the 
Princeſs of Eaglau the Embaſſadors of France 
and Venice were invited to the Feaſt, and they 
had the Honour to eat at the Table of the new- 
ly marry'd; but the King was not there, al- 
tho” it was at a time that he us'd frequently to 
invite Embaſſadors to dine with him. 

1 even now ſaid, that there were only the 
Embaſſadors of Exgland, who were preſent: at 
the Celebration of the Marriage. I know ye- 
ry well that the Nuncio; and the Embaſſadors 
of Hain, of Venice, and of Savoy, were alſo 
there, but then they had no Rank: There was 
none but the Baron of Languerac Embaſſadot 
of the United Provinces, Who, having a nd 
to make a Figure, deſird he might march im- 
mediately after the Embaſſador of Venice, con- 
formably to the Intention' and Regulation of 
the late King. But foraſmuch as it was fear'd 
that the Embaſſador of Savvy. would oppoſe 
it, and becauſe the Embaſſador of Helland could 
not be preſent at Maſs, it was 2852 proper 
that he ſhould go along with the Duke de Cbe- 
vrexſe, and the two Embaſſadors of wa ary 
So that he went with them in the King's h, 
e et them immediately before his 

JI Tilas 1767 $319 011 1 | | 

— . Funerals, it is poly N So ons | 
where they are. accompany'd with great Feaſts, 
that foreign. Princes are —5 Ck other- 
wiſe would receive but a doleful and indiffe- 
rent Diverſion. When the Embaſſadors. vpon 
the Place are invited to monies, they are 
for the moſt part plac'd after the Cardinals, and 
immediately after the Officers, who by their 
Functions ate oblig'd to aſſiſt thereat. Ibis is 
obſerv'd at the Coronation / of Kings and 
Queens, at the Oath that is taken for the Ob- 
ſervation of a Treaty, or for the Renovation 
of an Alliance, at a Te Deum or Thankſgiving, 
at the Creation of Knights, at the opening of 
an Aſſembly of the States, and at all other Ce- 
remonies ot this Nature, as at the opening of 
the Parliament of England, Sc. e Mini- 
ſters of Proteſtant Princes are hardly ever invi- 
ted, becauſefor the moſt or they are perform'd 
in thoſe Places where they do not like to be, 
by reaſon of ſome Devotions which they do 
not approve of. The Catholicks are not ſo 
ſcrupulous. Tremes and Deffiat, Embaſſadors 
of Fraxce, after they had accompany'd the Corpſe 
into the Church of Weſtminſter, at the Funeral 
of King James, would not afſidl at the Sermon, 
or Funeral, Oration. D' Aue,, who was a 
devout Catholick, conducted the Bride at the 
Marriage of the Prince of Dexwmert, and was 
preſent at the Ceremony. Blamvile ſuid, He 
was willing to. grve bis 7 « ſcratch, to be 

eſent at the Coronation of the King 13 
The of Sueden, when ſhe to de- 
fire C Embaſſador of France, to aſſiſt at 
hes Coronation , ſignify' d to him that there 
that would not 


c 
| do 4 ] 0a Wr Cann. 
2 n N! ** made 
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made anſwer, that he conſider d that Action 
but as 2 meer politiek Ceremony, and chat he 
ſhould make no Difficulty to be preſent there- 
at; as he — was, with the 

dors of Portugal and Brande: 1 

The Oath chat Princes take for the Execu- 
tion and Obſervation of Treaties, is ſo poli- 
tick, that it is not neceſſary it ſhould be taken 


in a Church, notwithſtanding Superſtition ſug- 
geſts, that God (to whom the Oath is proper- 
Iy made) is there in à more particular manner 


than elſewbere: That which the Grit took 
at Venice in the Year 1604, for the Execution 
of the Alliance they had made with:the-Repub- 
lick, was executed in the Senate Hall, and the 
Pope approv'd of it. So likewiſe, When the 
King of Spain took the Oath for the Obſetva- 
tion of the 128 the Conſtable of Caſtile had 
concluded in the Year 1604, at the Ce- 
remonies thereof were perform'd at Valladolid 
in a Hall, between the Hands of the Archbi- 
2 of Toledo, in the Preſence: of Charles Hows 
ard, Earl of Nonringham Admiral of England. 
Some of the Deputies of the Griſous were Pro- 
teſtants, for which Reaſon this Conſideration 
was had for them at Venice: and on the ſame 
Account the ſame Regard was had to the Ad- 
miral of Exgland in Spain. l t 
In the Year 1610, the Oath for the Confir- 
mation of the Alliance between France and Ex- 
gland, was taken in the Church of the Fexillanrs 
at Paris; and that for the Execution of the 
Peace in the Yeat 1629, in the Church ot the 
Borough of St. Germans. This Ceremony was 
formerly perform'd with great Solemnity; and 
extraordinary Honours were done to the Em- 
baſſadors who were ſent on purpoſe to afliſt 
thereat. When Edmoed, Embaſſador from Exg- 
land, enter'd into the Church of the Borough, 
the Guards were rang'd on both Sides of the 
Way, their Drums beating, and Colours diſ- 
play d; which he was given to underſtand was 
an Honour, that is done only to Sovereigns. 
At preſent this is out of Date, Since Princes 
obſerve their Word as religiouſly as their 
Oaths, their Ratification is thought ſufficient : 
and if it be ſtill praQtis'd ſometimes, it is only 
with the Swirzers, who are ſtill of Opinion, 


that there is more Security in an Oath, than in | 


Parchment and Wax. 

Thoſe Princes that are truly Friends, or that 
maintain ſome Appearance of Friendſhip among 
themſelves, make uſe of the Intermediation of 
their Embaſſadors, to-do one another Civili- 
ties on the ue or evil Accidents that befall 
them; as thoſe of the Birth, Marriage, or 
Death of a Prince, &c. And on theſe Occaſi- 
ons what I have ſaid before concerning the firſt 
Viſit, ought to be obſerv'd; to wit, that th 
who to have Civilities done mu 
be before-hand with thoſe from whom they ex- 

& them, and notiſie to them their good or bad 

ortune. It is not to ſay but there are Occaſions, 
Where they ought to get the Start of Advice, 
and where even the Embaſſador ought to diſ- 

e that Civility, without waiting for his 
Malter's Orders; but he muſt be ſure always 
to take care, that the Dignity of his Prince 
not prejudic'd thereby. After the Treaſon of 
the Mareſchal de B:iro» was diſcover'd, prov'd, 
and puniſh'd in France, all che Miniſters of the 
foreign Pr flock'd to the Lenvre, to feli- 
i 3 


citate King Hewvy IV. thereupon, becauſe 
knew, — thoſe who were — — 
_— rejoyce at it; and that the clandeſtine 
ies who had been concern'd therein, 
under the greater Obligation to expreſs their 
Gladneſs, t to conceal their fruſtrated 
evil Intentions. ſo extraordinary an Oc- 
eurrence, of which the King would not give 
Advice to thoſe Princes who were his Friend 
for 'fear. of ſpeaking of thoſe who had a 
in ſo flagitious a gn , their Embaſſadors 
ought not to wait for the Orders of their Prin- 
cipals. But in common Occurrences Cuſtom 
mult be follow'd. The Queen of Sweden took 
it very ill, that Uladi/ias, King of Poland, had 
not notify'd to her the Death of the Prince, 
of which the Queen his Conſort had been de- 
tiver'd ſome Days before; and took this Si- 
tence as a certain Mark of the Averſion the 
King had for her. On the other fide, the ſame 
Queen thank d the King of Denmark, who had 
iven her Advice of his Affliction, after the 
th of the Prince his eldeſt Son: and ſhe 
went into Mourning for him, tho” ſhe did not 


P oland. ” 

In che Year 1672, the States General gave 
tothe Prince of Orange the Poſt of Captain Ge- 
neral; that is to ſay, the Command in Chief 
of the Armies of the Union, when they were 
out of the Territories of the United Provin- 
ces. The States of Holland conferr'd upon him 
at the ſame time, the important Offices of Go- 
vetnor, Lieutenant, and Captain General of 
their Province, and of its Forces both by Sea 
and Land. The States General communicated 
their Reſolution to the Miniſters of the forei 
Princes; but the States of Holland, and 
Prinee himſelf 'did not acquaint them with it. 
There were Arr. ns who went and 
complemented: his Highneſs thereupon ; but 
there were ſome 1 who did not think 
themſelves oblig'd to be over haſty, upon the 
bare Complement they had receiv'd by a Clark 
of the Notary of the States General. They 
therefore ſent Advice thereof to their Maſters, 
and receiv'd Orders to expect the firſt Civi- 
lity from the Prince. Thoſe Miniſters who 
know their Buſineſs, do nothing that can pre- 
judice the Dignity of their Maſter, as they 
would do, if they mingl'd in an Antichamber 
with a Crowd of Officers, and other People 
of leſs Conſideration; and if they are not aſ- 
ſur'd of the Civilities that are to be done to 
their Maſter, in their Perſon. 

There is a great Deal to be obſery'd even 
with re toprivate Viſits. I 
of the Conteſt Contarini had with d Avanx at 
Mamſter, concerning the Civilities of a private 
Viſit: and i is what the Miniſters of Venice 
are v Qual, or rather ſuperſtitious in. 
In the Month of Odober, 1668, the Embaſla- 


dor of Spam to ſee that of Venice at Lov- 
don, being ali out of his Coach, he went 
into a Hall, in expeQation of the others com- 


ing to receive him; but the Venetian Embaſſa- 
dor ſent him word, that he waited for him a- 
bove. Hereupon the Spaniard ask'd if he was 
ſick; and being told he was not; 7 'd 
to him that he ex him below. 6 
netian did not go down, and the other got in- 


te his Coach and went away home. . 


love the King of Denmark better than him of 


elſewhere 
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he Embaſſador of Vexice, going to vit Action which was done in Honour, and at he 
8 
word, that he could not him without the quiſs de Piſum, from Frexce, ſent 
King his Maſter's Order, to whom he had ſent. | him word, that he would not ſuffer. him do re- 


Advice of what had paſꝭ d between, them. L 
Embaſſadors of France and the Unit Proy in 
ces were forc'd to reconcile them. The Vene- 
tian Embaſſador did this Incivility to that of 
Spain, becauſe this had treated him the 
me manner; and as the Miniſters of Frazce 
and Venice do the ſame Honours, to one anos 
ther, the Embaſſador of the Republick pretend: 
ed the ſame from him of ain, and With Ju- 
ſtice. een = 
As for the Civilities Miniſters awe, one to 
another at publick Ceremonies, they cannot be 
too difficult therein. Formerly there Was 
talk of the Encounter the Marquiſs de Treuel 
had at Reme with the Embaſſador of Spain, in 
the Ycar 1625. The Marquiſs having made 
an Agreement to go and divert himſelt in the 
Countrey; with ſome French. Gentlemen, de · 
thought himſelf before he took Coach, that it 
was a Holiday; and ask'd the Company whes. | 
ther it would not be proper to hear Maſs. It, 
was the Feaſt of St. Janet, and the Church of 
the Spaxiards , here it was chiefly obſery'd, 
being in the Neighbourhood, they teſolw d t 
o there, and even to take advantage of the 
mbaſſadot of Spain, Who was t do the Ho- 
nours there. The Embaſſador of Francs ha ing 
got together what Frenchmen. he could, went 
trait to Se, Fa Church, having ſent his 
Cuſhion th 
Spaniſh Embaſlador * the E 
ask d him, whether the 
tended to honour the Feaſt of the Patron of, 
their Nation with his Preſence :. and Weng, to 
meet the Marquiſs de. Trexel, and did him the 
Honours, as being the Maſter of the Place and 
of the Feaſt. He would have got Reputation 
by it, if ſome Days after. he had not gone him- 
ſelf to the Feaſt of the French at the Church of 
St. Lewis. If we will believe M. de Fux, who 
underſtood wonderfully - well the Matter of 
Ceremonies and Civilities, both commit- 
ted the Fault of a Novice. writes in one 
of his Letters to King pany th that Madrucci, 
the Emperor's Embaſ|ador, bad yielded the Place of 
Honour to the 12 of France, in 4 pablick 
Cere aud that he ſaid it was a Civility, which 
be thought himſelf oblig'd to de in a Church where 
be did the Honours ; as he. would have heen oblig'd 
to do them in his own Honſe, if the Emtbaſſador 
France had come to viſit him, But for as mai 
as it was A publick Ceremany,, 4. Feix, 
re M 


* 


and a ſolemn Feaſt, wher | 
Head of all the Nation, in the Preſence 2 
Cardinals, and of a great Number of other Per- 
ſous of Quality ,, be ought to have maintain'd bis 
Rank, and every "04 Jadg'd thas his Proccedi 
berein was irregular. For my part I have goo« 
Opinion enough of the Emballador of Hair 
and of all the Nation, to believe that he would 
not have had ſo much Complaiſance for the 
 Marquils de Trexel, if he had thought he could 
have avoided it, and declin'd the Scandal. We 
may Judge of it by the following Example. 

the Canonization, which was perform'd 
at Rowe in the Year 1588, Dov Diego & Alcala, 
the Spanifb or pretended to have the 
Precedency of the 


French Embaſſador, as in an 


that it ſhould be no Precedent. "The 


ther by his eldeſt Footman. The. | 
revch Embaſladoy in- 


main in the Chapel after be. had diſcharg'd. his. 
Function, if he did not come and place him- 
| ſelf by him and below. him. The Sper Emer 
baſlagor ſent to deſite him to permit him to 

take the falt Place only for-that, onetime, and 
Marquiſs. 

made anſwer , that he was willing to gratifie- 
him; but it ſhould be upon Condition, that the 

Spaxifh Embaſſador ſhould declare, that it hould 
de without Prejudice to the Right of the Em- 
| of France; and that he ſhould promiſe, 
that the next time the, Pope ſhould come to 
Chapel, he ſhould come and place himſelf be- 
low, him. This was what the Spaniſh Embaſ- 
ſador was far from doing; ſo that he choſe ra- 
ther to 50 out of the Chapel, after he had diſ- 
charg'd his FunQion, . , .. | | 


It will hot be fram 8 be, to 
add here to what I have ſaid, what the fame DE. 
de Tai obſerves in another Letter, That the 
Embaſſadors who are of the Church, have their 
Place in the Pope's 1 near his Holineſs, 
before the Patriarchs, immediately aſter the 
22 of Reme + That formerly the fecular 

rabaſladors had their Place there alſo ; but 
that they were ſtanding and uncover'd: That 
Pope Pius IV, reſolving to keep theſe laſt Pla- 
es for thoſe Princes, to whom the Title of 
is not given, and who are not of 

dy e to be admitted amongſt the 
inals, had in the Vear 1, order d by a 
new Regulation, that the Lay Embaſſadors 
ſhould be ſeated and cover d, in a Place more 
remote! but that not one Embaſſador would 
gonſent to it; and that from that time not one 
Embaſſador would do Honour to the Pope in 
the Chapel: That this new Regulation gave a 
very great Advantage to the or of 
w-in this, that the ſame Pope, maintaining 
the French in poſſeſſion of the Pre- 
cedency, that of Spain was no longer ſingular; 
ſo that his Abſence could be no longer taken 
notice of as an Adyantage which he yielded to 
France." M. de Grignan, who relates ſo extra- 


: 
: 


ordinary a thing on account of the firſt Viſit, 
tells one no 1 


ſurpriſing, in reference to the 


Expence of the , 

2 as well 22 
| „ of which they 
45 


2 


ar of Count. For I aſſure you, my 
is 1s grating to me, (co 
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there as Marquiſt, and not as Embaſſador.' The 


Count de Cituentes had alſo obtain d that Rank, 


as Count. "When you mu ſend a Biſhop thither, 
he will be in the of Biſhops, and ſo will not 
appear in the Rank of other Embaſſadors. There 
can be nothing ſaid more directly oppoſite to 
what is practis'd at this Day, and even to Rea- 
ſon it ſelf. According to the Principles of the 
Lord de Grignan, Embaſſadors do not take the 
Rank of the Maſters they repreſent, but that 
which their own proper Quality gives them. 
This is an unheard-of thing, unknown even 
to thoſe Ages that preceded that of M. de Grig- 


In the time of the ſame Pope Pius, the Em- 
baſſador of Spain, had a Conteſt with the Se- 
nator of Rome, about the Precedeney. This 
Senator is an Officer of Juſtice, who has un- 
der him Civil Judges, which are call'd Colla- 
tetals, and a judge in Criminal Caſes, who 
take the firſt Cognizance of all the Civil and 
Criminal Cauſes of the Inhabitants of Rome : 
and an Appeal lies from their Sentences to the 
Captain of Appeals, who fits in the Capitol, as 
does alſo the Senator, with his Collaterals. 
The Senator ought to be a Stranger, and not 
a Roman: and on Days of Ceremony he ap- 
pears in publick with a Veſt of Gold Brocade, 
which almoſt trails on the Ground, is lin'd 
with a Crimſon Silk, and his Ducal Sleeves; 
wearing about his Neck a Gold Chain after 
the manner of the Ancients. This Senator, 
who is only a ſubaltern Judge, as I have before 
taken notice, did not dare to enter into Com- 
petition with the Embaſſador of Spain, but for 
all that he got the better of him ; the Pope de- 
termining, by the Advice of the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, that none but the Emperor's Em- 
baſſador, could take place' of the Senator in 
the Chapel. | | 1 

[ have ſpoken elſewhere of the Civilities the 
Cardinals do to Embaſſadors, and I touch'd a 


little on the Difference the Embaſſadors had 


with the Duke of Lorrain, concerning thoſe 
— expected from him. It is what the ones 
the others are very difficult in. 

The Duke of Parma 2 the Vear 1641, 
one to take a Turn in his Dutchy of Caſtro, 
e was told from the Pope, that his Holineſs 

would take it well if he would make him a 
Vilit at Rome, while he was in the Neighbour- 
hood: and that it would, on the contrary, be 
taken ill, if he return'd into Lombardy without 
paying him that Devoir. The Duke conſent- 
ed to it, upon Condition that Thadeus Barberin, 
Prefect of Rome, ſhould not be in the Town, 
during the Stay the Duke ſhould make there; 
that ſo they might avoid the Competition they 
might otherwiſe have for the Rank. It was 
promiſs'd him; and notwithſtanding he re- 
ceiv'd Advice upon the Road, that the Pope 
did not keep his Word with him, and that the 
Prefe& did not ſtir from Rome, yet he purſu'd 
Wis Journey. Don Thadens did indeed offer to 
pay to the Duke all the Civilities he could ex- 
from bim; but then he requir'd that the 

uke ſhould return them, which the Duke 
would not do; nay he refus'd even to viſit the 
Prefect's Lady, unleſs her Husband came and 
receiv*d him at his Coach, and did him all the 
other Honours of his Houſe, ſince he was at 
home. This Conteſtation was ſucceeded by ano- 


| ther much more violent, between the Duke, and 


the two Cardinals Barberins, concerning the 


ſame Civilities. The Cardinal Anthony, in re- 
conducting the Duke, retir'd before this laſt 
was got into his Coach. The Duke return'd 
it, but after a much more offenſive manner: 


for after the Cardinal had ended his Viſit, and 
was got into his Coach, he ſtill kept his Hat 
in his Hand, and intreated the Duke to ret 
and not to incommode himſelf, altho' the 
Duke had been gone a while, and had 
left him in the wy, It was but a ſmall be- 
ginning, but it was however the true Cauſe of 
the War between the Barberins and the Con- 
federates ; which in another ConjunQurewould 
have drawn the Arms of the greateſt Potentates 
of Europe into Italy. | | 
The Embaſſadors, that reſide in the ſame 
Court, on the part of two Princes at Enmity 
do not viſit one another, while there is o 4 
War; and even avoid the Occafions that might 
make-them meet in a third Place. However, 
when it happens that they do meet by accident, 
they ought to be civil one to the other; becauſe 
that as the greateſt Acts of Generoſity are done 
during the greateſt Fervour of the War, ſo the 
Embaſlador ought always to follow the Inten- 
tion and Inclination of Princes, whoſe Ani- 
moſities are never brutiſh. He ought to di- 


ſtinguiſn berwixt the Perſons and the Intereſts, 


and keep up to the Dignity of his Employ- 
ment, after he has acquitted himſelf of what 
he owes to that of his Maſter. In the Year 


1647, a Facobin 1 who concealed his true 


Name under that of Nancis Taguer, had Or- 
ders to disburſe to the Sum of F ive hundred 
thouſand Crowns , if he found the Means to 
ſet at liberty Dox Duarte, Brother to the King 
of Portugal; but ſeeing that the Senate was 
not very well diſpos'd to liſten to the Propo- 


ſitions which he made on that ſcore, he ſett!'d 


a acne in the Cittadel of Milan, 
(where Don Duarte was kept Priſoner) tho 
without Succeſs, becauſe the Marquiſs de Fu- 
entes, Embaſſador of Spain, obſerv*d the AQi- 
ons of the Monk fo narrowly, that he no ſoon- 
er began an Intrigue, but it was immediately 
diſcover'd. This made the Monk reſolve to 


rid him himſelf of the Embaſſador, by the 


Means of ſome Braves which he had at his 
Command. He communicated his Defign to 
the Preſident de Gremonville, Embaſſador from 
France, believing he might do it with Safety, by 
eaſon of the good Wiſhes the Moſt Chriſtian 
ing had for the Intereſt of Porengal. But the 
Preſident, who was a Man of too much Ho- 
nour, to have any Concern in ſo mean 
foul an Action, gave Advice thereof to the 
Marquiſs de Fuentes; and thereby did him the 
ſame ood Office, that he could have done him, 
if their Maſters had been ever ſo good Friends. 
The Quality of Embaſſador is not inconſiſtent 
with that of a Man of Honour: on the con- 
_ it ſeems to be inſeparable from it. 
ardinal 4 Eſte, Son of Rente of France, 
who was Daughter to Lei XII, was Pro- 
tector of France, and Chriſtopher, Cardinal Ma- 
arucci, was ſo for Spam; ſo that they were 
Penſioners, declar'd Partiſuns, and Miniſters 
of Princes who had quite different and oppo- 
fire Intereſts: yet nevertheleſs they lov'd one 
another ſo well, that their Friendſhip may be 
| com- 
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mpar'd with that of thoſe Perſonages, of 
— ſo many Hiſtorians and Poets have fill'd 
heir Books; there paſs'd no Day that they had 

ot three Hours Converſation together: and 
even when at a Diſtance, they expreſs'd fo 
ſtrong a Paſſion each for the other, that Cardi- 
nal 4 Eſte being fallen ſick at Parrs, Madruces, 
who was at Rome, diſpatch'd every Day fix 
Courriers to him, within three Hours one of 
another, that he might as often receive an Ac- 
count of his Friend's Health. Cardinal 4 Eſte 
being return'd to Rome, had the Satisfaction 
to ſee this Friend expire in his Arms. 
It 1nay be ſaid that theſe two Prelates were 
Miniſters ; and they were without doubt con- 
fided in by the Kings their Maſters, who were 
well aſſur'd of their Affection and Fidelity: 
but except in the Secret of the Conclave, and 
of the ordinary Affairs of the Conſiſtory, the 
Protector is no Embaſſador, nor repreſenting 
Miniſter, neither is he reſponſible for the Suc- 
ceſs of the Negotiation ; ſo that he cannot pre- 
judice the Intention of the Prince, unleſs it be 
in contributing to the Election of a Pope, who 
was not acceptable to his Maſter; as did Car- 
dinal Anthony Barberin, in conſenting to the 
Exaltation of Ianocent X, contrary to the Or- 
ders he had receiv'd from Court, and cont 
to his Word and Promiſe. And indeed he lo 
the Protection of France on that Account. 

The Embaſſador cannot go ſo far. The Vi- 
fits he ſhould pay to the Embaſſador of a Prince 
at Enmity with his Maſter, would not be in- 
nocent: and if they were not altogether cri- 
minal, they would always be extremely ſuſpe- 
Qed; but when he accidentally meets him in a 
third Place, he ought not to refuſe him the Ci- 
vilities that are done to indifferent Perſons. 
The Officers and Soldiers of contrary Parties 
lay afide their Hoſtilities in a neutral Place ; 
wherefore one would think, that an Embaſſa- 
dor, who certainly has ſomething more noble 
in him, and that raiſes him above the Soldier, 
_ not to behave himſelf leſs civilly. 

In the Year 1615, the Count de Gondemar, Em- 
baſſador from Spain at 772 being invited to 
a Ball that was to be at Court, was very much 
ſurpriz'd, when he was told that Noel Caron, 
Embaſſador of the United Provinces, had been 
alſo invited to it; that he was juſt a _—_— 
and that he was to ſup with the King. Heto d 
the Maſter of the Ceremonies, if be met 
M. Caron in a particular Place, he would 
bim Civility ; bat he could not ſuffer that the Mi- 
niſter of the King his Maſter's Subjefs, who bad 
revolted from him, ſhould be treated on the Level 
with bim, in Lt roms Aſſembly, in the Preſence 
of the Ki neen, where every Body would 
be Witneſs of the Equality of Honours , that were 

to the one other : That if he were 

not atiually upon the Place, he ſhould not have 
come ; but ſince he was there, andthat his Diſplea- 
ſure might diſturb the Feaſt, he was willing to re- 
tire, provided Caron were oblig d to do t 2 
— pry es ryan er N it would look 
a „ #0 away 4 lick Mimiſt er. 
whom be 5 — 4 Pork Don At- 
fonſo de Velaſco, the Count's Predeceſſor , bad 
ſuffer d the Embaſſador of the States to eat with 


bin at the Kin Table being 
erred p/ e on the rig 
other ſecond on the left. But it was im 


ple, ar Aſſemblies where Peace is n 


poſſible to overcome the Obſtinacy of Count 
emar, Who retir'd with his Secretary; and 
one Footman, ſuffering his other Domeſticks 
to remain at the Feaſt. He was in the wrong 
to ſay that the States of the United Provinces 
were the Subjects of the King his Maſter ; be- 
cauſe the Catholick King had reſign'd them; 
with thoſe of Flanders, to the Arch Dukes, and 
theſe had treated with them, as well in their 
own Name, as by Virtue of the Power they had 
from the King of Spain, as with States and free 
People, over whom they had no Pretenſions. 
Perhaps in another Court than in that of King 
James, theſe two Embaſſadors would not have 
been invited to the ſame Feaſt: The Count 
ſaid, he would do 8 to Caron, if he met 
him in a third Place. One Day M. Piques, 
Reſident of France in Sweden; going to ſee 
Mr. Whitlock, Embaſſador of England, D. Au- 
thony Pimentel, Miniſter of Spain, came to vi- 
fit the ſame Embaſſador, without giving him No- 
tice thereof. Piguet kept his Place, and Pimen- 
zel, who knew the World very well, made him 
ſo obliging a Complement, that the Miniſter of 
France, who would not be indebted to the Spa- 
ib Civility, could not forbear returning it. 
The Miniſters of Princes at Enmity, and of 
contrary Parties, ſee one another withoutScru- 
tiating. 
One of the firſt things that Contarini did, after 
he came to Mxnſter, was to diſpoſe the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Emperor and of Spain, who 
came thither firſt, to viſit the Embaſſadors of 
France as ſoon as they ſhould arrive; and to 
receive the Viſits of theſe, in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Miniſters of the two Crowns were 
us'd to before the Rupture: He repreſented to 
them, that they who met on ſo good an Ac» 
count, ought to entertain * emſelves at 
leaſt ſome Reſemblance of a Peace. Thoſe 
who have written pertinent Memoirs, of what 
paſs'd in the Negotiation of Munſter, take No- 
tice, that on thoſe Occaſions, where the Civi- 
lities were not of mere Obligation; and where 
the Miniſters, of what Party ſoever they w 
viſited one another, upon any good or 
Occurrence, they ſtrove to be before-hand each 
with the other. The Mediators, and the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of crown'd Heads, as well as 
thoſe of the EleQors, went to ſee the Count of 


. Naſſaw upon the Death of the Empreſs ; and 


the ſame Count, and the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Emperor and of Spain, viſited the Duke of 
2 _ the Death of the Prince of 
Conde, his Father-in-law. D'Avanx und Gas- 
vedra, ſaw one another as Friends, in a third 
Place, without having any Diſpute for the Rank, 
and without Ceremonies. 29% 

The one did not paſs by the others Door, 
but he ſent to inquire after the Health of the 
Maſter of the Houſe ; but 4 Avazx and le Braw 
could never „neither of the Place nor of 
the Civilities for an Interview in a'third Place, 
becauſe 4 Avarx pretended to have an Advan- 

e over the other. They do not act other 


ſe at Nimmegaen. | 
The Miniſters of Ptoteſtant Princes do not 
ſee thoſe of the Pope; becauſe on the one Side 
they conſider him but as a ſecular Prince, and 
on the other, the On will have no Commu- 
nication with —— calls wes! — 

Embaſſadors „ x Uni 
e e Pro- 
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Provinces, at their Arrival at Manſter , ſent a | ſo inhuman, and ſo contrary to civil 2 


Gentleman to the Nuncio, Fabio Gbigy, to let 
him know that they were come. e Gen- 
tleman was told that the Nuncio was not at 
Home; and when. they ſent him again, the 
Nuneio ſent him Word, that being undreſs'd, 
e was not in a Condition to ſpeak to him. 
he Nuncio had beforedeclar'd, that he would 
have no Communication with Hereticks; and 
that he pretended to be Mediator only for the 
Roman Catholick Princes: fo that the Embaſ- 
ſador of a State, that has no Commerce at all 
with the Court of Nome, might very well have 
avoided doing him this Civility. ne Per- 
ſons had eftideavonr'd to difpoſe him to do 
ſome to the Miniſters of Proteſtant Princes : 
and to that purpoſe had alledg'd the Examples 
of the Cardinals de la Valette, de Richelien and 
Maxzarin, of Ditrigſtein, and of ſbme others. 
But he faid, that the Poſt he was in oblig'd him 
to do as he did; and that if he had been ſent 
to a Diet of the Empire, or to the Court of 
Vienna, or of Paris, where the meeting of Pro- 
teſtants is not to be avoided, perhaps he ſhould 
not be ſo ſcrupulous as he was at Manſter. 
The Nuncio who reſides at the Court of 
France, has no Communication with the Mini- 
ſters of Proteſtant Princes; but that does not 
hinder him from paying them Civilities when 
he accidentally meets them at the Louvre, or 
elſewhere. The Nuncio Bm took occaſi- 
on 33 5 nw 8 = — 
the firſt Princes o „that he grudg' 
very much the Time that the Miniſters, who 
for particular Reaſons do not viſit one ano- 
ther, ſpent at Mademoiſelle de Senneterre's two 


or three times a Week, where they entertain'd 


each the other, With great Freedom, on the 
Affairs of the World: That the Difference in 
point of Religion, ought not to hinder that 
Commerce; fince the Catholicks and Prote- 
ſtants being both Chriſtians, and hoping to be 
ſav'd but by the Death and Paſſion of Feſus Chriſt, 
| — ought not to ſnun one another like Turks 

and Pagans; and thereby deſtroy the main Prin- 
ciple of Chriſtianity, which is Charity. It muſt 
be look'd upon as a ſtrange Whimin % CN, 
and thoſe that employ d him; or elſe we muſt 
inquire into the Cauſe of what we ſee to Day, 
in the Pleaſure Nature takes, to make her ſelf 
admir d, in her frequent and almoſt continual 
Oddnefſes. Bevilacgua, who is Nuncio at the 
Congreſs of Nimmeguen, not only does not 
abhor the Converſation of the Mihiſters of Pro- 
teſtant Princes and States, but has offer'd to 
de before-hand with them in the Point of Ci- 

> ng if they would but promiſe to return 
them. 

The Embaſſadors of Dermart and Branden- 
burg, made no Difficulty to do it: but they 
would have thoſe of the United Provinces , 
who had granted a Paſſport to the Nuncio, 
ſhew them the Example. Theſe have not been 
willing to do it hitherto; not out of Scruple 
of Confcience, but becauſe they were 
henfive, leſt the Allies ſhould inſenſibly engage 


them, to admit of the Mediation of the Pope | 
and the Offices of his Nuncio; which would | 


render rhar of the Eaglyb jefs Conſiderable, 
and might offend them. Bo far is it from ſtick- 
ing at the Nuncio, that this ſtrong Averſion 
ſhould be laid aſide, which is fo uncharitable, 


One would think that in Holland, where there 
is at leaſt as many Bigots and Atheiſts, as good 
Chriſtians, it ought not to be oppos'd out of 
Policy, fince it is not done out of cience. 
Religion and Faction are ſynonymous, ſince 
the Prieſts are become Temporal Lords, and 
that the preaching Miniſters are Flatterers and 
Princes din k he Civility of im 
rinces ſtill keep up the Civility of inviti 
Embaſſadors, as alſo the Miniſters of the les 
cond Order, to take part of the extraordinary 
Diverſions of the Court. I lately mention'd 
the Ball, where King Fames invited the Em- 
baſſadors of Spain, and of the United Pro- 
vinces. In the Year 1917 King Lewis Sh 
having prepar'd a very Magnificent one agai 
Eaſter, the Embaſſadors deſir'd to fee it; and 
the King having order'd a Liſt to be given him 
of all the Miniſters that were at Paris, ſaid 


from himſelf. It was repreſented to him that 
ſome Diſorder might ariſe therefrom, becauſe 
there would not fail to be Diſputes between 
ſome of them for the Rank; ſo that the King 
ſaid none of them ſhould be invited, but gave 
Orders to ſignify to them, that if they would 
be preſent there as, private Perſons, aud not as 
Embaſſadors, they ſhould be admitted without 
Ceremony. The Queen of Sweden did the fame 
at a Ball where ſhe danc'd, and told Chan, 
Embaſſador of France, that he might come there 
if he pleas'd ; that he ſhould have a commodi- 
ous Flace; but that it was not her Intention 
to ſettle the Rank between the Miniſters 
who ſhould have none at this Aſſembly, of 
which ſhe made only a Diverſion and not 4 
Ceremony. When Embaſſadors are invited, 
it muſt be done in ſuch manner, that the Di- 
verſion be not interrupted by their Conteſtati- 
ons: and alſo that in obliging the ones, the 
others be not offended. 


Count de Gandemar, and who had created him- 
ſelf an — with _ „as I before took no- 
tice, made an ample Reparation to the Spaxi- 
ards, in the Year 1620. D' Aarſtens, Bas, and 
Staveniſſe, Embaſſadors Extraordinary from the 
States, with Caron their Embaſſador in Ordi- 
nary, were invited from the King, to aſſiſt at 
the Feaſt of St. George, to ſee the Ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter: and they were 
Queen's Nie, as Dov Pin Cale Fb 
's ſide, as 0s Co 
dor of Spain, ſhould be on the King's. The 
Maſter of the Ceremonies had no ſooner made 
« Report of the Meſlage, than the High-Cham- 
berlain ſaid, that the Dutch Em could 
not be plac'd ſo near that of Spain; that there 
was but only the Partition of a thin Board be- 
tween, with a Window which open'd on both 
fides, and that that might afford Matter of 


Scandal. Hereupon the Maſter of the Cere- 


r 


| & the Evening Prayers, « which there 


they ſhould all be there, and be invited to it as 


King James, who had a great Opinion of 
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ſame Ceremonies as at the Morning Ser- 
hr M. 4 Aarſtens, who was the chief of the 
Embaſly, anſwer d in the Name of all, That 
ds they ſhould take it as an Honour, and re- 
ceive it as a Favour, whenever the King ſhould 
be pleas'd to invite them to any Diverſion or 
Ceremony, ſo they ſhould ſubmit without any 
Uneaſineſs to his Majeſty's Will, whenever he 
ſhould give them to underſtand that their Pre- 
ſence was not acceptable to him, as he now 
ſignify'd it to them by the Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, after having invited them ſolemnly : 
That ſince the King judg d his Favours would 
be better beſtow'd elſewhere, and that he did 
not approve of their aſſiſting at the Service of 
the Morning , _ would abſent themſelves 
likewiſe from the Proceſſion of the Evening, 
from which they defir'd to be excus'd. 


At Shrovetide, in the Year following , the | 


ſame Embaſſadors receiv'd another A 


t 
and in a manner at the leaſt as groſs, and 
as ſnocking. There was to be a Maſquerade 


at Court, and it was not greatly deſir d that 
the Dutch Embaſſadors ſhould partake of the 
Diverſion ; but as there was a ſort of Obliga- 
tion to invite them, they were indeed defir'd 
to be there; but, at the ſame time, ſo many 
Difficulties were rais'd, that they choſe rather 
not to be there, than to be depriv'd of any Ho- 
nour that was due to their State. They were 
told at firſt that they ſhould have a Box where 
they ſhould be alone; but they ſaid, that ha- 
ving till then had the Honour to be near the 
King's Perſon, with the Embailador of France, 
and the other Embafſadors of crown'd Heads, 
even him of Spain, they could not accept of 
what was offer'd them. The Exglißb reply'd, 
That the Datch having lately ſent Succours to 
the Rochellers, the E of France wauld 
not be well pleas'd to ſee their Miniſters ſo 


near him. To this they made anſwer, That 
had made a Declaration of 
the contrary, and that he had no Orders to de- 


cline meeting the Embaſſadors of the United 
Provinces. Upon this the Exghþ — 
. themſelves of another Defeaſance , and ſaid 
there was a Negeflity to give them a Box for 
- themſelves, becauſe, as they were four, there 
would not be room for them all in the King's. 
The Embaſſadors reply'd, That that Difficulty 
ſhould be eaſily remov'd ; becauſe, if the King 
ht fit to invite them, only one ſhould go 
Meds The Bog fr not 6 
ajeſty. e ing no more 
Reaſons to offer after oh ſhew'd very plain- 
ly that they were not much concern'd to give 


atistaction to the Embaſſadors, ſince were 
not invited at all. The King, who had fince 
his Acceſſion to the Crown of land, made 


it ſufficiently known that he did not love the 
State of the United Provinces, was not afraid 
Con - ally fi apo rat — 
e eſpeci nce with Spain 
4 all his ts. 


do not think my 1elf oblig'd to here 
of the extraordinar Gre which not be- 
ing due cannot make a Rule, nor ſerve my In- 


tention. I have taken notice of ſome of them 
already, and 1 ſhall here add the Honour 
Den Lewis de Haro did to Hugues de Lion 
who went to complement him from Cardinal 
at St. Sebaſtian. He had no Quality 
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nor Letters of Credence; ſo that he could be 
confider'd but as one belonging to the Plenipo- 
tentiary of France, altho* he was alſo Miniſter 
of State. Don Lewis ſent to meet him at two 
Leagues Diſtance from. the Town and lodg'd 
him in a Houſe he had fitted * that Pur- 
poſe; he gave him the Title of celency, and 
caus'd it to be given him by all the Grandees, 
who do not -willingly give it to Embaſſadors, 
Dos Lewis himſelf receiv'd him in the middle of 
his Guards Room, and gave him the firſt Place 
at his Table. He did theſe Civilities to a Mi- 
niſter, who not only behay*d himſelf after the 
molt ſubmiffive manner in the Cardingl's Pre- 
ſence, but who alſo under the Title of Secre- 
— of State, diſcharg'd likewiſe the Function 

Secretary to his Emineney, 

After that M. 4 Avgnx had made his Entry 
at Mamſter, he ſent two Gentlemen to the 
Count of Nefſas Hademar, the Emperor's Em- 
baſſador, to thank him for the Honour he had 
done him, in ſending his Coach to meet him, 
and cauſing him to be complemented-by two 
Gentlemen. The Count in reconduQting Mr. 
i Avanx's Gentlemen, accompany'd them as 
far as the Street-Door. The exceſſiye Civili- 
ties which an Embaſſador does on theſe Qcca- 


ſions, where he is oblig'd to ad the Embaſſa- 


dor, are not very regular, and diſcover plain- 
ly that he does not very well know what he is, 
nor What he does, a 
There was no Competition between Cardi- 
nal Bichi and the Commiſſioners who were at 
Orange on the part of the Elector of Brenden- 
bourg, Guardian to the Prince, in the Year 1652. 
The Cardinal, who was not very well with 
the Pope, had retir'd to his Biſhoprick of Car- 
pentrat, Where his eminent Qualities gave him 
as much Luftre as he receiv'd from the Purple, 


and where he was full as much reſpected as he 
would have been at Rome. The t de Do- 
na, who had acquir'd the Friendſhip and Eſteem 


of this Prelate, whoſe Counſels were a 
Aſſiſtance to him, was for having the Com- 
miſſioners of B o and viſit him in 
his Biſhoprick: The Cardinal receiv'd them 
with the ſame Civilities they could have hop'd 
for from one of his domeſtick Prelates. 
3 at the upper end of the Ruelle of 
is Bed, gave them arm'd Chairs, and ſate him- 
ſelf at the Entrance thereof on a Stool. At 
Dinner they had arm'd Chairs, and in recon- 
ducting them he accompany'd them to their 
Coach, where he caus'd them to be ſerv'd with 
Wine at the Coach Door. "4s. 3 
Some time after, one of the Commiſſioners 
hong return'd into Halland, the Cardinal went 
to ſee the other at the Caſtle of Orange. He 
din'd there, but he would not fit down till 
arm'd Chairs were brought for the Governg 
and the Commiſſioner, who had order'd fo 
ing Stools for themſelves. Being inform d that 
Commiſſioner was gone to 4 
— ew * him th 50d Vid, being 
enitet im the | 
indict 'by above fourſcore Gentlemen; and 
when he receiv'd it he order'd him an arm'd 
Chair, oaſing the Archbiſhop of Aux who 
came hither during the Vitit, to fit upon a 
Form againſt the Wall: Cardinal Bicks, in 
3 aſter this manner Perſons who were 
infinitely inferior to him, and who had no 12 
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judice; becauſe every ; | 
them an Honour and a Favour which could 
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lick Quality in reference to him, and out of 
the Principality of Orange, did himſelf no Pre- 
ce y knew that he did 


not be made uſe of as a Precedent. 

Thoſe Princes who have gain'd the Know- 
ledge of Men, know how to diſtinguiſh between 
the Merit of thoſe Miniſters who negotiate 
with them, by the Confidence they have in the 
one, and the Indifferency they have for the 0- 
thers. Schach Abas, King of Per/ia, was one 
of the ableſt Princes of his time, and he was 
willing alſo to be thought a gallant Man. He 
did not defign to gratify Garcia de Silva Figueroa, 
who was with him on the Part of the King of 

ain in the Year 1619; for which Reaſon he 

id him a thouſand Civilities and Courteſies, 
altho* the Conduct of that Miniſter was not 
vety judicious, nor his Converſation meu a- 
greeable. One Day the Seach, having with him 
only two or three Perſons, went to ſee the 
Embaſſador at his Lodgings; and to give him 
to underſtand that he intended to be very fa- 
miliar with him, he ſaluted him after the French 
way, taking off his Turban. When he ſpoke 
to him he call'd him Father, or Grandfather ; 
and Hgueroa taking one Day the Liberty to tell 
him, That in their Converſation he receiv'd 
thoſe Terms of Reſpe& as an Honour the Scach 
thought fir to do his Maſter; hereupon Scach 
Abas ſignity'd to him, not by his Interpreter, 
but by a religious Man who was a Spaniard, 
and there preſent, that it was not the Conſide- 


ration he had for the King of Spain that made 


him pay him theſe Civilities, but that he did 
them to'him as to his Gueſt, and as to a Per- 
ſon whoſe Merit he eſteem'd. In our Europe 
Kings do not make uſe of thoſe Terms to ex- 
rels the Conſideration they have for publick 
Miniſters, and there is great likelihood that 
they would not be very well receiv'd neither. 
erdinand de Velaſque , Conſtable of 2 
whom Philip III. ſent in the beginning of this 
Century to King James, to complement him 
on his Acceſſion to the Crown of England, had 
Wir, but he had not leſs Vanity; for which 
Reaſon the Erg, perceiving that great Ap- 
r pleas'd him, gave him thereof beyond 
agination, and what he could pretend to. 
The * inform'd that the Conſtable 
kept his Bed, on Account of ſome ſlight Hurt 
he had got in his Foot, went himſelf to viſit 
him; which put him into ſuch an Extaſie of 
Joy, that ſeeing the King come into his Room, 
he cry'd out, Lord, I am not worthy thou ſhould'ſi 
enter under my Roof. As he went by Parris, at 
his Return from his Embaſly in Exgland, King 
Henry IV. commanded Zebaſtien Zamet to give 
a Supper to the Conſtable, and as they were 
going to fit down the King came in unexpect- 
edly, and would make one amongſt them: 
The Conſtable kneel'd down to preſent the 
—_—_ to the King, but the King would not 
ſuffer it, and told him that he was brought to 
Zamet's to receive Honours, and not to do 
them. The Conſtable was ſo tickled with theſe 
obliging Words, that he proteſted that all the 
Honours that had been done him in Exgland, 
and all the rich Preſents he had there recciv'd, 
were nothing to him, in Compariſon of the 
Bounty with which he was treated by the grea- 
teſt King of Chriſtendew. e 


Al 


they 


The Civilities that are done to Embaſſfadors 
extend themſelves ſometimes to the Dead. Dos 
Franciſco de Vera, Embaſſador from Spain at Ve. 
nice, dying there in the Year 1603, the Senate 
made him a Funeral, with the ſame Ceremo- 
nies that are uſually done to the Doge, expend- 
ing therein three thouſand Crowns. In the 
Year 1607, M. de Buzanval, one of the three 
Embaſſadors of Fraxce, dying at the Hague, the 
States were at the Expence of his Funeral. 
That Ceremony being over, a great Dinner 
was prepar'd at the Palace of the Princeſs of 
Orange, where the Deceas'd had lodg'd. Since 
Preſident Fear» thinks fit to give the King an 
Account of the Order that was obſerv'd there, 
I think my felf oblig'd to ſay here a Word or 
two about it; becauſe what he ſays of it de- 
ſerves a little Reflection, that what has been 
practis'd fince may be compar'd therewith. He 
ſays in his Letter of the 24 of September, 
That the Embaſſadors of France had the firſt and 
moſt honourable Place: In the ſecond were the 
Deputies (they were Embaſſadors) of England, 
who did not expreſs the leaſt Thought of — 
the Precedenry, mo the Deputies of the States, 
who were ſent to England, had told us at their 
Return from thence, that ſome of the King of Eng- 
land's Council bad aſſur d them they would: Prince 
Maurice and Count William were next to them, 
and then Count Henry and Momſieur de Chaſtil- 
lon, and tiuo other Lords of the ſame Houſe of 
Natlaw : After theſe were the States in a Body, 
the Council of State, and then the other Corpora- 
tions, one aſter the other, all two and two, and 
every one in deep Mourning : The ſame Order was 
obſerv'd at their Return, and at their ſitting down 
to Dinner. There is no Prince that follows 
the Example of theſe two Republicks. I know 
very well that, within ſome Years, the Queen 
Regent of Spain was at the Expence of the Fu- 
neral of an Embaſſador that dy'd at Madrid; 
but then it was for particular Reaſons, which 
will find a Place in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, 
but muſt not make Part of this Work. I ſhall 
only make one Remark on what Preſident Jeas- 
nin ſays in his Letter, Concerning the Prece- 
dency the 9 wk Miniſters pretended to, That 
theyhad no T houghts of entring into any Con- 
teſtation on that Point, at this 1 ime, where the 
Embafladors of France repreſented the neareſt 
Relations of the Deccas'd, and where the 
States intended an Honour to the moſt Chri- 
(tian King. 

Before I put an end to this Chapter, I muſt 
add a Line or two concerning what I ſaid, 
That the Difference in Religion is an Obſtacle 
ſometimes to the Communication between 
Embaſladors ; but it is only between the leaſt 
capable, Pietro della Valla ſays, in his Relati- 
ons, That a Reſident of England being in the 
Year 1618. arriv'd at Iſpahan, (which is the chief 
City of Perſia) the European Catholicks, who are 
7 there, put it into debate how 40 
ſhould carry themſelves towards him. The Ke, 
gious of Portugal, who knew that the Engliſh 
came thither to incommode the Commerce of thoſe 
of their Nation, were of Opinion that no Conver- 
ſation at all ſhould be had with the Reſident : But 

s again reply'd, That if the Portugueſe 

had Reaſons that binder d them from ſeeing bim, 
bad none : That they ought net to give ſo 

h Scandal to a King that was an pou 
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with Chriſtian Charity, in 4 

were likely to ſee one another every Day : That all 
the Chriſtians liv'd in ſo perfect an Union at Con- 
ſtantinople, har the Engliſh an Dutch (who 
were — the moſt inveterated Enemies 
of the Jeſuiti) had ſtickled to ſerve them wit 
more Fervour thau the moſt zealous C atholicks : 
That the Religions, whom the Pope ſends into the 
remoteſt Parts of Aſia, _—_ to have for Object 
the Converſion, not only of the Infidels, but alſo of 
the Heterodoxes ; and that it was not the means to 
convert them, to decline their Company. Where- 
upon it was reſolv'd, That they ſhould vifit the 
Keſident of England with the 7 Cas Indifferency 
with whic a, ſaw the other Chriſtians. 

Sovereigns have ſometimes particular Rea- 
ſons that oblige them to order their Miniſters 
not to viſit thoſe of another Prince, and then 
it is ſomething perſonal. In the Year 1620. the 
King of France forbid his three Embaſſadors, 
the Duke 4 Engouleſme, the Count of Bethane, 
and the Abbot Des Preaux, to receive the Vi- 
fits of M. 4 Aarſens, who went on the Part of 
the States of the United Provinces to negotiate 
with ſome of the Princes of G and 1ta- 
ly, concerning the ſame Afﬀeairs of Bohemia, 
which were the Subject of the Embaſly of 
France. The Order that was ſent them, ex- 
preſs'd that it was not on the States Account, 
with whom the King would continue to keep a 
good Underſtanding, but on M. d'Aarſens's Ac- 
count in particular, for having behav'd himſelf il, 
in Reference to the Service and Dignity of his Ma- 
1 They that have any Knowledge of the 
Atfairs of thoſe Times, cannot be ignorant 
that it was becauſe that 4˙ Aarſens had put him- 
ſelf at the Head of thoſe who oppos'd, in the 
Year 1619, the Affair the King was negotiating 
with great Earneſtneſs at the Hague, by Boſſile 
and du Maurier, his Embaſladors. 

On the 29h of March, 1647, Adrian Pax, 
Sr. de Heemſtede, one of the Plenipotentiaries 
of the United Provinces at Manſter, having 
ſent the Secretary of the Embaſly to the Duke 
of Longzeville, to know the Hour of his Con- 
veniency to receive the Viſit he intended to 
make him: The Duke told the Secretary, That 
the King bis _ had forbid h:m having 
Commerce with the Sieur de Heemſtede; becauſe 
it was he that had oblig'd the other Plenipoten- 
tiaries, his Collegues, to ſign the ſeventy Arti- 
cles which had been concerted with the Mini- 
2 That he every where gave Proofs 
of his ill Will to France, and particularly in a 
Writing he had ſent to the States General, 
where he had endeavour'd to miſrepreſent, 
bis Lies, the Juſtice of the Complaints of the 
Miniſters of France, and to put a bad Conſtru- 
Etion on their Intentions : That it was he alſo 
that had ſent to the Hane a Writing of the 

ards, which was a kind of Manifeſt againſt 
ance : And that all his Letters were fill'd with 
Gall againſt the Government, and againſt the 
W 504 ee. . at that time ve- 
ry bitter things againſt the Sr. de Hlcemſted, and 
their Books Peak of him after ſuch — 
that they might injure his Memory if they did 
not mingle therein ſo much Paſſion. 

One of the things that moſt hinders Embaſ- 

ſadors from paying one another Civilities, is 


the Conteſt they have concerning the Honours 


ſo inconſiſtent 


ourt where 


and the Rank; not only on Account of the 
Competition of their Maſters, but ſometimes ' 
alſo by Reaſon of ſome Pretenſions they have a- 
mongſt themſelves. The Embaſſadors of the 
United Provinces, and of Savoy, would make 
no Difficulty to pay one another the ſame Civi- 
lities ; but they do not vilit, becauſe they could 
not ſee one another in a third Place, without diſ- 
puting the Rank, concerning which theirMaſters 
are not agreed among themſelyes. The Em- 
baſſador of and M. Van Omeren ſaw one 
another in a third Place in Sw#zerland ; be- 
cauſe this laſt not having the repreſenting Cha- 
rater, he ow'd the Place of Honour to the o- 
ther. It is very likely he would not have ſeen 
him at all, if he had not been oblig'd thereto 
on the Score of the Intereſt of the Inhabitants 
of the Valleys of Piedmont. The EleQor of- 
Bavaria's Plenipotentiary offer'd to make a Vi- 
ſit to the Plenipotentiaries of Sweden at Oſua- 
burg, but Oxenſtiern would not admit him, nor 
acknowledge his Maſter for Elector. It was 
not till three Years after that he receiv'd the 
Viſit of the Miniſter of Bavaria, and that, at 
the Inſtance of the French Plenipotentiaries, 
who were ProteQors of the Intereſts of Bava- 
ria, as the Elector was the Solicitor of thoſe of 
ance. 

This is not to ſay, but there are ſome Mea- 
ſures to be obſerv'd in the Civilities they do to 
one another, or to the Miniſters of the Place 
where they reſide. Sir Wilkam Temple coming 
to the Hague in the Year 1668, in the Quality 
of Em or Extraordinary, had Orders from 
the King of England to give the Hand to the 
Prince of Orange every where, even at his 
Highneſs's Houſe, and at his Table : Which 
was by ſo much the more reaſonable, that as 
the Prince was the King's Nephew, the Embaſ- 
ſador ought to reſpe& him as a Prince of the 
Blood ot England, and as ſuch could not do 
him too much Honour. In the Year 1674. he 
had procur'd another Order, which was not ſo 
reaſonable, nor ſo eaſy to be executed. He 
was commanded to yield at Home the Place of 
Honour to the Counſellor Penſionary of Hol- 
land. Sir William Temple had already at that 
time publiſh'd his Remarks on the State of the L. 
nited Provinces: So that it is to be wonder'd 
at, that he would ſuffer his Inſtrudions to be 
clogg'd with an Article which might have been 
the Cauſe of infinite Diſorders. 

The Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads do not 
at Home give Place to the Miniſters of the ſe- 
cond Order, nor to the Deputics of the States 
General, nor of the _— _— 
they are icularl uted from their reſpe- 
de Bodies. The Counſellor Penſionary has 
two Qualities; the one of Miniſter ot the 
States of Holland, and the other of Deputy of 
the ſame Province to the States General. In 
the firſt he is the laſt of all the Aſſembly, and 
in the other he takes Place but after all the 
Deputies of Gneldre and of Holland; and he 
has only the Step before all the Deputies of the 
five other Provinces: So that the Embatſlador 
cannot do him any Honour that the Deputies 
of Gelderland and Holland may not claim by 
the Way of Preference, and thoſe of the o- 
ther Provinces by Equality. | 

The Counſellor Penſionary of Zeeland, and 
all the Miniſters, who under other Qualities 

| Fre” diſcharge 
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diſcharge the ſame Functions in the other Pro- 
vinees, have the ſame Pretenſions and the ſame 
Rights: ſo that the Embaſſador not able 
to refuſe to the one, What he grants to the o- 
ther, he ought to be very cautious in Reference 


. 


give place to the Counſellor Pen 


to theſe Civilities: more eſpecially fince hs 
Miniſter of the ſecond Order, who does not 


require them with more Juſtice than be. 9 


CHAP, XXIII 


Of the Apparel and Expences of the Embaſſador. 


VF the Apparel and of the Embaſ- 
ſador do not make a Part, they are at leaſt 

a Conſequence of the Civilities 
have been ſpoken to in theforegoing Chapters ; 


nay there are ſome that would be defective, it 
the Apparel were wanting. We have ſeen in 


one of the firſt Courts of 


him from the King. 
it was a very great Incivility. 


who ought never to 
ployments to ill-bred 


ſits. 


he return'd thither to go to Bed. 
As 1 am of Opinion that it is not 


which 


Europe, an Embaſſa- 
dor, who coming from his Kitchin Fire, was 
not aſham'd to ſhew himſelf without a Band, 
and in his — 2c to Officers who came to 
i No body can deny, but 

Theſe Men diſ- 
gracetheir Character as well as their Sovereign, 
2 theſe eminent Em- 
erſons, who do not ſo 
much as know the very Rules of true Civility. 
The Embaſſador ought not to appear, nor 
ſhew himſelf to thoſe who have any thing to 
negotiate with him, till he is in a ſuitable Con- 
dition, and dreſs'd. The late M. dAvaxx, 
who knew ſo well how to act the Embaſſador, 
was ſo punQual in this, that except thoſe that 
ſerv'd him in his Chamber, not one of his Do- 
meſticks ſaw him, till he was in the Conditi- 
on, in which he receiv'd his moſt ſolemn Vi- 
He never went out of his Chamber till 
he had his Cloke on, and he did not quit it till 


1 
1 


the Embaſſador ſhould make himſelf known 


by his Clothes; becauſe his Character diſtin- 

iſhes him ſufficiently, and that if he has a 
Mind to make an Appearance he may do it in 
his Retinue, and in the Expence of his Table; 
ſo neither would | altogether condemn the Sen- 
timent of thoſe, whoare for having all Perſons 
of Quality to make known the Difference 
thereof by the Diverſity of their Clothes. It 
is what is almoſt every where ſeen; there be- 
ing no Countrey hardly, where the Habit does 
not diſtinguiſſi the Officers of Juſtice and Po- 


lity. For although in France the Gown of 


Serge, and the ſquare 
the Preſident from the Uſher, yet they noti 
that they are both Officers of Juſtice. It mu 


be acknowledg'd, that a grave Habit becomes 

a Magiltrate who is to regulate our Manners, 

and as it is his Buſineſs to . and ſuppreſs 
t 


ate might be infe- 
tied; ſo ought he to be an Example of Mo- 


Luxury, with which the 


deſty ro others; and not make himſelf ridicu- 
lous by light Perrukes, by Points of Venice, or 
of Spam, nor adorn himſelf with Robes of a 
{trip'd, figur'd Work, and ſo gay as not to be 
tolerable in Women, unleſs they are Young, 


or uets. It is till more unſeemly to ſee 
4 an An met together on important Al- 


, does not diſtinguiſh 


fairs of State, ſome pn p ties, 2 inſtead of 
2 in a grave Habit, go thither without 
a — their Hats cock'd, with a Cane or 
Wand in their Hand; and in ſuch a Condition 
as would be ſhameful to the Clerks of a ſubal- 
tern Court. 

As for Embaſſadors, I ſhall firſt obſerve. chat 
for the moſt part they dreſs themſelves after 
the Manner of the Countrey where they are 
employ'd; which muſt be underſtood particu- 
larly of Embaſſadors Reſidents, or in Ordina- 
ry. There are only thoſe of Spain, whoeſteem- 
ing their Faſhion to be better than all others; 
have ſome Difficulty to accuſtom themſelves 
to that of other Nations: and it is not thought 
ſtrange at Rome, Venice, Turin, nor at Vienna. 
The Maſcovites, the Poles, and the other Peo- 
ple who dreſs after the Afrazick Manner, have 
no Miniſters in Ordinary at the Court of the 
other Princes of Chriſtendom. 

All the others dreſs after the French Man- 
ner, or in a Mode that comes very near it. 
Julius Mazarin, while he was ſtill but a Ne- 
332 had Clothes of all Faſhions; and a8 

ſuited himſelf with an admirable Dexterity 
to the Humour of all ſorts of Perſons, he was 
.alſo for ſhewing himſelf Complaiſant to all the 
Courts where he was employ'd, by imitating 
them in their Dreſs; that he might appear 3 
Frenchman with the French, a 4 with the 
ards, &c. Philip de Commines (ays , that 
aleas de St. Severin, whom Lewis Sforzs ſent 
to Charles VIII, King of Fraxce, at his Arrival 
at Court, dreſs'd himſelf after the French Man- 
ner, and ſtruck into all the Gallantries of the 
Times. The Embaſſador who ſhould mow 
at the Court of Fraxce in a t 
would be ſure to be gad at by the ' and 
eſpecially by the Ladies; but he would not 
thereby procure to himſelf the Eſteem of nei- 
ther the one, nor the other. He that is wil- 
ling to paſs for a Stanger in the Countrey 
where he negotiates, is willing alſo to be thougiK 
to have ſomething ſingular in his Mind, as well 
as in his Clothes. Philip II, King of — 
was not of a very complaiſant Humour, 
he had never been ſeen to dreſs uſter the Per- 
txgneſe Faſhion, notwithſtanding his Mother 
was; yet nevertheleſs when he went to Li 
bon, after the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of He- 
Cate, bur ther Ee ug render N 
e; but that he might - 
leſs diſa — 7 he dreſs'd 


himſelf aft SY Se 22 
mſelf aſter ner of t — ; 
— for hs Colour nd 9 1 — 
othes, Embaſſadors act therein accor ng 
their Inclination; obſerving always _— 
3 


* 
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cency. that ſaits their Ape; their 
pow yp i Character; 


are Em „ that make one of th 

Embaſſy to conſiſt in a fooliſn Oſtentation of 
the Grandeur of their Mafter, which they pre- 
tend to repreſent in their &ppatel and Retinue; 
either to Tuner the Humour of the Prince, or 
to gratify their own Vanity. It is not thereby 
that the Strength of a State is known, nor the 
true Magnificence of a Monarch. It is well 
known that they are all equally Sovereigns ; 


but it is as well known that they are not all 


cqualty Powerful. We have ſeen them that 
were leaſt ſo, affect the greateſt Expences ; 
even inthoſe Courts, where it was well known, 
that the Miniſter did it, out of the Subſidies 
his Prince receiv'd from them. Spam is very 
Powerful; but it cannot be deny'd, that the 
Humour of the Nation is for making it ap 
ſtill more Powerful than it really is. Its 

baſſies are Magnificent; and if I may be al- 
low'd to fay fo, rather vainly Sumpruons: They 
that have been for imitating them, have not 
come near them. Rome has ſeen an Embaſſa- 
dor of Spam, who, to accompany the Pope, 
(who was going to divert himſelf in the Coun- 
trey) had in his Equipage fix Litters, as many 
Coaches with fix Horſes, two hundred Foot- 
men, and threeſcore Waggons of B It 
was the Opinion of Fance, that the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Sweden would not come to Man- 
ſter, leſt the Splendor of the French Embaily, 
ſhould outſhine all the Expence Sweden could 


propoſe to be at: but the French were unde- 


ceiv'd, when at their Arrival at Oſuaburg, 2 
ſaw the Swedes appear with ſo much Pomp 
Magnificence, that nothing was to be ſeen like 
it at Mwnſter. The Embaſſadors of Sweden made 
no Viſit of Ceremony, but in the Queen's 
Coach; twelve Guards clad in Liveries, and 
arm'd with Halbards, went on both ſides of 
the Coach, and before it march'd ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen, with a great Number of Pages and 
Footmen; having with them four Trumpetters 
and a Kettle-drum, which made themſelves be 
heard, both going and coming. 1.48 
The Duke of Chevrexſe, who after the Mar- 
riage of the Queen of gland, had Orders to 
conduct her, provided himſelf with the moſt 
lorious Equipage that had been ever ſeen in 
ance. All the Men in Livery were elad in 
Crimſon Velvet, with Sattin Waiſtcoats, ex- 
cept the Pages, whoſe Waiſtcoats were of 
Gold Brocade, as well as the Lining of their 
Clokes, which were cover'd with ſeveral Rowes 
of Gold and Silver Embroidery ; ſo rich, and 
ſo clogg'd with theſe two Metals, that they 
were not able to ſerve; but only at a Ceremo- 
ny of two or three Hours. e Foutmen's 
reat Coats, and the Clokes of the Coach- 
men and Poſtillions were not leſs rich; and 
the Mules hardly wanted any other Burthen, 
ſo heavy was the Embroidery of their Cappa- 
riſons. His Buffet of Vermillion gilt and 
carv'd, was . of Baſons, — 
Fountains, ſmall Vats, and other Veſſels of an 
282 Weight: ſo that as they could 
not be of uſe even to a Sovereign, but on Oc- 
caſious that very rarely or never , Car- 
dinal Mazaris prevail'd with the to buy 


what was leſt of it, for a Preſent, 


der Profeſſion, | other ite Furniture; to the deceaſed k 
dre N 

they are to be at. e 

the Occaſions they pre —ä— 


and it was in this 


. 
Juden. The Chevalier de Terlon, one of the 
Gentlemen of the Cardinal's Retinue, was the 
Perſon that was ſent with it: aud it Was in 


Queen Regent for their Mediation, which had 
procur'd a 'Peace between the two Northers 
Crowns. The Subject of his Embaſſy was 


only a Complement, and yet never any Em- 
dor of Swedes appear'd with ſo magni- 
ficent a Retinue, nor ever made ſo fine an Ex- 


Ce. 

Prelates, and Men of the Gown, when em- 
ploy'd in Embaſſies, oughtto becloth'd in ſuch 
manner, that their Profeſſion may be known by 
their Garb. So likewiſe a Prince, a Grandee, 
or any other Perſon that wears the Sword, 
will always do himſelf Honour, by joyning to 
the Marks of his Embaſly, thoſe of his Profeſ- 
ſion. It is what they ought not to fail in, in 
Ceremonies and ſolemn Viſits. When the 
Nuncio makes his firſt Viſit to a Prince, or an 


| Embaſlador, he ought to do it with his Rochet 


and Camail. Wherefore the Nuncio at Venice, 
who had been at M. de Freſue's in his ordina- 
ry Dreſs, was in the right to ſay , that he had 
viſited the Embaſſadrix, and not the Embaſſa- 
dor. Jalius Mazarin, being Nuncio Extraor- 
dinary in Fraxce, in the Year 1654, had a Diſ- 
pute with the Prince of Conde, who being ar- 
Cutey 0 ville fla fn They nt at ng; 
culty to vilit . at la 
that this ſhould go and ſee the Princeſs, which 
accordingly he but in his uſual Habit. The 
Prince was there, and afterwards vilited the 
Nuncio, who then return'd his Viſit in his Ro- 
chet and Camail. He wore them alſo when he 

viſited Mademoſelie e but in viſiting the 2 
Princeſſes, he had only his Cloke and Caffock. 
Cardinal &:chelies being inform'd that Cardinal 
Bichi, who was coming to take his Leave of 
him, and to preſent to him the Nuncio Bo- 
„ his Succeſſor, was in his Ceremonial 
ſs, he alſo put put on his Pontifical Habit; 
zarb that he receiv d, and 
vitited the Elector Palais in the Year 1640. 
Fabio Ghigy, who was Nuncio at Manſter, re- 
ceiv d the Viſits of the Embaſſadors of crown d 
Heads, and of the firſt Plenipotentiaries of the 
EleQors, in his Rochet and Camail, with his 
ſquare Cap. In his other Vilits he wore . 
the Camail, reſerving the Rochet for Ecclefi- 
aſtical Functions. he made a Viſit to 
the Chief of Embaſſies; he put on the Camail, 
the ſhort Cloke, and Hat. He did not viſit 
the other Plenipotentiaries till he had receiv'd 
theirs, and he receiv'd them but in his ordinaty 
Habit, with his Night-Gown and ſquare Cap. 
It is what the Clergy ought to be very exact in, 
as Cardinal Doſ/at obſerves very particularly, 
in the Viſits he receiv'd and return'd at Venice, 
when he was ſent thither in the Year 1498, 
being yet but a Prelate. He ſays, that wg 
the 


at Vence, when he receiv'd the Nuncio, 
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the Embaſſador of Spain, he receiv d them with 


the Rochet and the little Cloke: And that Car- 
dinal Pr:aly, Patriarch of Venice, making a Vi- 
ſit to Do{az, had the ſame Habit that the Car- 
dinals are us'd to wear when they go to the 
Pope. Here I ſhall take notice, that in France 
the Biſhops do not uſe the Mantelet or little 
Cloke, as they do in Iraly, but only the Camail. 
It is what all other Embaſſadors ought alſo to 


obſerve in all ſolemn Viſits, as well active as 


paſſive; thoſe of the Gown not to be without 
their Caſſocks, and long Cloke, or at leaſt to 
be in a neat and decent Habit ; and the military 
Men to have their Swords by their Side. The 
Duke of Longueville, intending to. make the 
firſt Viſit to the Emperor's Embaſſadors, pre- 
tended to take his Guards with him; but the 
Count de Naſſau, who had none, ſigni 'd to 
him by the Mediators, That if the Duke 
brought his Guards with him, he ſhould not 
be admitted. The having Guards is the Mark 
of a Superiority, which Embaſſadors do not 
acknowledge amongſt themſelves. Cardinal 
de Kichelien had his Guards; but when the 
King went to ſee him, the Captain of the 
King's Guards diſarm'd thoſe of the Cardinal, 
and lock'd up their Arms, and did not reſtore 
the Key thereof till the King was gone. 
There are ſome Occaſions where it is neceſ- 
fary that the Embaiſador ſhould make an ex- 
traordinary Appearance in his Garb, as well 
as in his Retinue. In Embaſſies of Obedience, 
and in all others where the Embaſſador is ob- 
lig'd to aſſiſt at Aſſemblies, and ſolemn Cere- 
monies, he is alſo oblig'd to do Honour there, 
as well to the Prince he ſerves as to him to 
whom he is ſent. The Embaſſador of Venice, 
of whom we have ſpoken elſewhere, _ 
ſenſible that he ſhould be invited to the Wed- 
ding of the Elector Palatin, and of the Princeſs 
of England, put his Servants into very fine 
new Liveries, to do Honour to his Republick 
as well as to the new marry'd Couple. The 
Earl of Carliſle and the Lord Kenſington, who 
had negotiated the Marriage of the late King 
and Queen of Exgland, appear'd there in Suits 
of Cloth of beaten Silver, their Hats and Clokes 
being adorn'd with precious Stones. The Ba- 
ron de Langnerac , Embaſſador of the United 
Provinces in France, was invited to affiſt at 
this Ceremony ; but he was given to under- 
ſtand that he muſt lay aſide his Mourning, and 
appear in ſuch Clothes as would do Honour 
to the marry'd Couple. 
Thus, on the Occaſion of a Mourning, the 
{lador cannot avoid conforming, whether 
the Court where he reſides gives it him, or 
that his Maſter is at the Expence thereof. But 
this is what requires a great deal of Caution. 
For beſides the Diſtinction that ought to be 
made bet cen the Perſons for whom the Mour- 
ning is put on, the Embaſſador ought not to 
give it to thoſe of his Domeſticks that wear 
iveries , except it be for the Death of the 
Prince that employs him. On other Occaſi- 
Ons it ought not to go beyond his Perſon, and 
thoſe of his Retinue that are allow'd to ac- 
company him into the Antichamber. The 
reateſt Mournings of a Court are not of long 
uration; and as Princes conſole themſelves 
ealily, the Embaſſador ought not to affect to 
ſeem more affiited than thoſe of the ey. 


. 
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ing Henry TV, when he ſent the Marquiſs + 
to Lowdown, to complement King Famer 
on his Acceſſion to the Crown of Exg or- 
der'd him to appear in Mourning at his firſt 
Audience, becauſe he was alſo to make a Com- 
plement of Condolence on the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth. In purſuance of this Order, all the 
Lords and Gentlemen of the Embaſſador's 
Houſe had put on Mourning the Day he was 
to receive Audience : But foraſmuch, as ſince 
the King's Arrival in Exgland, not one Engliſh 
Man had „ —— before him in Mourning, 
the Exgliſß Nobility (who were apprehenſive 
that the Marquiſs, by appearing in that Condi- 
tion, would in ſome meaſure reproach their 
Ingratitude to the Memory of the Queen, who 
was the greateſt and beſt Princeſs that had ever 
wore a Crown) were ſcandaliz'd thereat : 
They therefore ſignify'd to the Embaſſador , 
that the King, to whom the ſame Reproach 
might be made, as well as to all the Court, 
would take it very ill. So that the Embaſſa- 
dor chang'd his Cloaths, and after his Exam- 
ple the Lords and Gentlemen of his Retinue 
chang'd theirs likewiſe. 

The Dutcheſs of Bar, Siſter to King Heu- 
ry IV, being dead, all the Embaſſadors went in- 
to Mourning, and appear'd in that Condition 
before the King, to complement him on his 
Affliction. This Princeſs had made Profeſſion 
of the Proteſtant Religion ever ſince ſhe was 
born, and would never apoſtatize, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Pope's Endeavours to that Pur- 
poſe. This was the Reaſon why the Nuncio 
would not go into Mourning. The King ſent 
him word, that he might do as he pleas'd, but 
then he defir'd he would forbear ſeeing him 
till the Mourning was over. 

The Embaſladors of Venice do not go into 
Mourning for the Death of their Doge , be- 
cauſe he is not the Sovereign, but only the firſt 
of their Republick. For which Reaſon the Se- 
nate aſſiſts at his Funeral Service in their Scar- 
let Gowns, and a Succeſſor is choſen in ſo 
few Days, that there is not Leiſure to make a 
RefleQion on the Loſs theRepublick has there- 
by ſuſtain'd. The Chancellor of Fance never 
goes into Mourning, becauſe the King does 
not die in France, where Death . gives Seiſin 10 
the Living: So that there is no Interval be- 
tween the Deceaſe of the one, and the Succeſ- 
ſion of the other. hg 

The ſaid Embaſſadors of Venice are com- 
monly cloath'd in black, and are always 
ſo when they receive Audience. And that they 
may appear with the greater Gravity, and like 
Senators, they quit the Cloke to take the Veſt, 
which is a ſort of Gown ſomething like thoſe 
of the Counſellors of State in Fraxce, which 
thoſe of the Court of Judicature in Holland 
imitate in ſome manner; except that theſe are 
ſomewhat ſhorter, and within ſome Years of 
Tabby, which is a Wear too airy and $7 for 
the Counſellors of the Preſidial. The Embaſ- 
ſadors of crown'd Heads may wear a Sword 
at Audiences: And this is what has been done 
by thoſe who are not of the Profetſion. 

As the Religious that is diſguis'd loſes the 
Privilege and Exemption from ſecular Juriſdi- 
Qion, ſo the Embaſſador diſguis'd derogates 
from his Character, and cannnot enjoy the 
Protection of the Law of Nations. — 
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of the Embaſſador, who was found 
1 ready arm d; becauſe the Officers 
of Juſtice could not be ignorant of his Quali- 
ty: but of the Embaſlador, that is found out 
of the Place of his Function and Reſidence, in 
a Dreſs very unſuitable to his Employment. 
M. de Lanſac de St. Gelais, who had been Em- 
baſſador at Trent, and who was ſo at Rome on 
the Part of France, receiv'd the King's Orders 
to go to Siena; and to take upon him the Di- 
* . of Affairs, in the Abſence of Stroxzi 
and Monluc, of whom the one was wounded, 
and the other was ſick. Coſmns, Duke of Ho- 
rence, had ſo well poſleſs'd himſelf of all the 
Avenues of the Town, that Lanſac, who was 
at Mont-Alcino, ſeeing there was no likelihood 
of getting in, diſguis'd himſelf like a Soldier, 
5 ſet forwards with Guides, who betray'd 
him into the Hands of the Enemy. Don Fran- 
ciſco of Toledo, and Don John ques, Who 
commanded the Spaniſp Troops, ſent him to 
St. Miniato, and were for interrogating him 
formally, upon the Intelligence the Prince of 
Salerna held in the Kingdom of Naples. In 
oppoſition to this, he did not alledge his Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador, but inſiſted on his being a 
Priſoner of War. The King his Maſter re- 
claim'd him, and pretended to have him con- 
ſider'd, as if he {till manag'd the Affairs of 
France at Rome, becauſe he had not been re- 
call'd, nor had not taken his Audience of Leave 
of the Pope. But for all this, he was not treat- 
ed as an 2 baſſador, and was ſet at Liberty, 
not by Virtue of the Law of Nations, but by 
the Way of Exchange for Aſeagne de la Corgne. 
The Spaniards, to excuſe the Violence they of- 
fer'd, after the Battel of Pavia, to Alexander 
the Pope's Nuncio, Un that he was not 
in a becoming Habit, that they did not 
know him . They did not ſpeak truth: but 
however Lanſac could by no Means reclaim 
the Protection of the Law of Nations, which the 
Pope could not ſecure to a diſguis'd Miniſter, 
who had been made a Priſoner out of the Ec- 
clefiaſtical State: and he could not hope for 
it from the King, while he was in the Hands 
of his Enemies, who might treat him as a Pri- 
ſoner of War, even tho? he had not been diſ- 
is'd. The Example of Philip of Dreux, Bi- 
or of Beauvais, ſufficiently ſhews, that there 
is no _— nor Privilege, that protects or fa- 
vours diſguis'd Perſons. 

After the Deceaſe of Philip of Auſtria, King 
of Caftile, the Grandees of that Kingdom made 
a thouſand Cabals and Intrigues againſt Ferdi- 
nand the Catholick, who pretended to, and ob- 
tain'd at laſt the Government of that Kingdom, 
during the Indiſpoſition of the een his 
Daughter, and the Minority of 
Grandſon. Several of thoſe Grandees held In- 
telligence with the Emperor Maximilian I, who 
as Father to Philip, and Grandfather to Charles, 
pretended to the Guardianſhip of his Perſon , 
and to the Adminſtration of his Kingdom, du- 
ring his Minority. He kept for that Purpoſe 
a Correſpondence in Caſtile ; ' whither he ſent 
in the Year 1508, Dow edro de Guevarra, who 
having — 2 himſelf like a Footman, and 
put himſelf in the Retinue of another Noble- 
man, was diſcover'd, and taken at the En- 
trance into the Kingdom, by the Guards of 
the Frontiers. Fer having caus'd him 


harles his 


— a 


to be brought to the Caſtle of manta, had 
him put upon the Rack, and thereby extor- 
ted from him the Secret of all the Emperor's 
Intelligence with the Grandees of Caſtile, and 
1 with the Great Captain, Dow Gon- 
ſales Ferdinandes of Corduba. Maximilian was 
ſo incens'd at the ill Treatment of his Mi- 
niſter, that he was for taking up all the Sani- 
ards that were in 4 „ and the other 
Towns of Flanders; and was near coming to 
a Rupture. But Ferdinand ſaid , that he could 
not be found fault with, for having proceed- 
ed in that Manner againſt a Man, who had 
been taken in a Habit, that gave reaſon to ſu- 
ſpect, he came rather to diſturb the Peace of 
the Kingdom, than to labour a good Corre- 
ſpondence between the two Kings. Beſides, 
that he had no Credentials, nor any other Mark 
of a publick Miniſter. | 

In the ſecond Chapter Notice is taken of 
that Embaſſador who play'd ſo extravagant a 
Part in the Commotions of the City of Naples. 


They are one of the moſt remarkable Parts of 


the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, which particularly 
obſerves, that the Marquiſs de Fontenay, Em- 
baſſador from France at Rome, gave the ſame 
Quality to Lewis del Ferro, impowering him to 
— the Function thereof with the pre- 
tended Republick of Naples, and gave him the 
Title of e his ſham Miniſter, be- 
ing inform'd that the Duke of Gziſe (who was 


arriv'd at Naples) was in Conference with Gen- 


nars Anneſe, caus d the Chamber Door to be o- 

n'd to him, as to the Embaſſador of France. 

e had no Hat, but two Pair of Beads about 
his Neck; one whereof he ſaid was to pray 
for the King of France, and the other for the 
People of Naples ; and held his naked Sword 
in his Hand, and look'd more like one broke 
out of a Mad-Houſe, than a Miniſter. As ſoon 
as he perceiv'd the Duke, he _— Sword 
away, and 1 himſelf on the Ground, 
he went and kiſs'd his Feet, and fo eagerly 
embrac'd his Knees, that the Duke had ſome 


Difficulty to get rid of him. The Duke had 


Letters from M. de Fontenay for this Embaſſa- 
dor ; but ſeeing a Man who had neither the 
Apparel, nor the Looks of one; he was dubi- 
ous whether he ſhould deliver them to him or 
not. However, taking into Conſideration , 
that it was this Mad-man who had ſet all the 
People of Naples a madding, and had oblig'd 
them to have recourſe to the Protection of 
France, and the Aſſiſtance of the Duke himſelf, 
he reſolv'd to preſent them to him, and to do 
him Civility. The next Day he accompany'd 
the Duke to Maſs, ing his Sword drawn 
before him, and bare Headed; having on a 
Perruke of Horſe-Hair, like thoſe the Furies 
wear in a Comedy. is chimerical Embaſ- 
ſador, who was employ'd to a revolted Popu- 
lace, by Virtue of a ridiculous Commiſſion 

was in an Equipage ſutable to his Quality, and 


11 1 Jud ene Hadit, 
t is judgment ate 

the Der and the — of the Embaſla- 
dor. Such extraordinary Occaſions as thoſe I 
above mention'd, may and ought to excite him 
to do ſomething extraordinary: eſpecially when 
Princes are employ'd, or Perſons of an eminent 
Quality; tho* they themſelves are liable to 
ſtrike into Exceſſes, as well as others. The 
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Duke of Paſtraua, who came into France in the 
Year 1612, on Account of the double Marri- 
e, had forty Pages cloth'd in Gold Brocade. 

e King himſelf had not ſo many, nor ſo 


richly clad, on the Day of his Marriage: nei- 
ther is there any Monarch that will be at ſuch. 


an Expence, unleſs it be for a Carouſel, or 
ſome other Diverſion of that Nature. Th 
Duke of Chevrexſe was ſo inconvenienc'd by 


the Expence he was at in his journey to Eng- 
land, — d. 


he felt it as long as he liv'd. It was 
neceſlary that his Table ſnould anſwer the Mag- 


nificence of the Clothes and Liveries: and it 


is what all Embaſſadors ought to take care of, 
who ſhould conſider, that the Honour of the 
Prince is in a manner proſtituted by ſo injudi- 
cious an Expence, and ſo heedleſs a Profuſion, 
even tho? it coſts his Maſter nothing. The 
publick Miniſter who obſet ves others, is watch'd 
himſelf in his Turn, and cannot procure an 
Approbation of the Choice the Prince has made 
of him, but by a regular and ſteady Conduct. 
There have been Embaſſadors, who after a 
childiſh Diſſipation of their Subſtance, have 
been reduc'd to pawn their Plate, and even the 
Preſent that has been made them ; which caus'd 
theEmbaſlador to look little, and did no great 
Honour to his Maſter. 

The Embaſtador that is irregular and extra- 
vagant in his Expences, tho' he bears the Charge 
himſelf, docs ſometimes for all that, prejudice 
the Service of his Prince. Amongſt the other 
Advantages the Tarks obtain'd over the Poles 

the Peace of Chocein in the Year 1623, the 

ing of Poland oblig'd bimfelf to ſend an Em- 
baſlador Extraordinary, and to entertain one in 
Ordinary at Conſtantinople. Chriſtopher Zha- 
raucky, who was nominated to the Embaſly Ex- 
traordinary , 35 there with a Retinue of 
Four hundred Perſons: and was at ſo prodi- 
gious an Expence, that when 5:g:/mand ſent 
thither in the Year 1630, Alexander Piaſec xin- 
%, the Twrks would not at firſt acknowledge 
him for an Embaſſador ; but conſider'd him 
only as a Letter-bearer, or at moſt but as a 
Miniſter of the ſecond Order, becauſe he had 
not wherewith to be at the ſame Expence Zba- 
ransky had been at. 

The Trouble this gave to Praſectinshy at the 
ere his Negotiation, ſufficiently diſ- 
cover'd the Prejudice the exorbitant Expences 
of the other had done to his Maſter's Affairs. 
For which Reaſon Princes would do well to 
reflect thereon, and regulate both the Equipage, 
and Expences of their Embaſſadors, which in 
effect add nothing to the true Grandeur of the 
Maſter. 

Thoſe Princes who ſuffer Miniſters of the 
ſecond Order to be more Expenſive, than a 
well regulated Court would allow an Embaſ- 
ſador to be, are not well advis'd. It is ſuffici- 
cient that they who are not Kepreſentants in the 
laſt ee, have wherewith to ſubſiſt honoura- 

bly, ſo as to do their Prince Credit: regulate 


as may di iſh them from private Perſons , 


and be an Inducement to the Prince to advance 


them to other Employments, and recompence 


their Services. It is one of the Things Princes 


ought to be moſt careful of; ſince if they do 
not allow them honourable Salaries, and do 


not take particular Care to have them pundtu- 


' 


' 


: 


ally paid, they cannot do themſelves Hongur * 


by them; nor receive thoſe Services from them. 
which they might otherwiſe reaſonably expect. 
The Miniſter- who is ſtraiten'd in his Allow- 
ance, and is thereby oblig'd to employ all his 
Thoughts on the Means how to fubfilt, can- 
not labour with Application in the Affairs of 
his Maſter, who negleQs him, as Ha 

very well repreſents in the Letter he writes to 
Cecil, on the 14% of March, 1571. Moreover 
the Miniſter ſo neglected is ſometimes reduc'd 
to Deſpair; an Inſtance whereof we have in 
that Reſident of Brandenburg, who having once 
been made a Priſoner for „Was forc'd to 
deſert, and eſpouſe the Intereſt of his Maſter's 
Enemies, that he might not incur the ſame 
Fate another time: or at leaſt he is expos'd 
Temptations capable of corrupting his Fi- 

elity. 

The Embaſſador ought to be well aſſur'd of 
the punctual Payment of his Salary before he 
takes the Employment upon him. But I muſt 
confeſs, that that was abſolutely impoſſible un- 
der the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazoriv. Among 
the Funds that are ſettl'd in France at the be- 
ginning of the Year, that for the Embaſſadors 
is one of the Firſt, after the Expence of the 
King's Houſhold : notwithſtanding which, 
_—_ baſladors were paid, and not one pun» 

v. 

After the two Plenipotentiaries of the Crowns 
had fign'd the Pirencan Treaty, the Mareſchal 
de Grammont was ſent to Madrid, to demand 
the lafanta, whoſe Marriage was the chief Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty. He went Poſt thither; 
but altho' he rode the Journey like a Courrier, 
that did not hinder him from being at a vaſt 
Expence at Madrid, and having a ve in- 
cent Equipage. Hercin he low his own 
Humour; but that he m_ do ſomething 
the more, the Cardinal bid him ſpare nothing, 
and that he ſhould have wherewithal. That 
Miniſter was very prodigal of thoſe fort of Pro- 
miſes , when he could find People that would 
believe him. This puts me in Mind of a Pa- 
ſage that happen'd in the Year 1652, betwixt 
him, and a Gentleman whoſe Namy was Gen- 
zillot, and was well enough known in Holland, 
where he was Lieutenant Colonel of a Regi- 
ment of Foot. He was a very good Officer, and 
aMan of Honour ; but I have not been ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with him, tobe able to ſay whe- 
ther he was alſo an able Negotiator. However 
Cardinal Mazarm thought fit to employ him in 
this Quality to Cromwel/, During his Ref - 
dence at Landum, he wrote to the Cardinal, that 
ſome Merchants had offer'd him to get Suc- 
2 — —— — Dawkirk, which 
was beſi e Spemards : and that they re- 
quir'd for that Purpoſe but only the Sum of 
— —— —— Cardinal 
thank'd Gemillot very civilly for the important 
Service; and added, that he muſt not tick 


| there ; but that he ought to endeavour to raiſe 
their Equipage and Houſe in ſuch a Manner, 
in 


that Sum, and ranſack bis Pockets, or thoſe of 
his Friends, and that he would take care he 
ſhould be reimburs'd very ſpeedily. Geller, 
who was of Gryeune, and had finiſh'd his Ac- 


compliſhments in Hallesd, reply'd, That of 


Neeeflity his Eminency muſt not have known 
him very well, hen he ſent him into : 
That he was no Merchant, to be able fuc- 
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-  niſh 4wenty thouſand Crowns out of his own 
” or by his Credit: But even if he had 
both the one and the other, he muſt-be thought 
a very Fool, if he was ſuppos'd to be 
le of advancing a Penny on his Emi- 
nency's Word. | 
The Salaries the Republick of Venice allows 
its Embaſſadors, are very moderate, but they 
are ſett'd; ſo that they know what they have 
to truſt to, and what they can afford to ſpend. 
They have what is neceſſary, and ſupply the 
ſuperfluous Part out of their own, in hopes 
thereby to advince themſelves to greater Dig- 
nities at home, and to more rtant Employ- 
ments abroad. The United Provinces allow 
Eighteen thouſand Livres to the Embaſſadors 
in Ordinary, which they are paid very punctu- 
ally. The Extraordinaries know what they 
can expend a Day, and their Retinue is regu- 
lated according to a formal Reſolution of the 
States for that 122 However, it is not ſo 
ſtrictly obſerv'd, but that ſometimes it is alter d 
for particular Confiderations. France allows 
Six thouſand Crowns to the Embaſſadors in 
Ordinary, and Twelve thouſand to the Extra- 


ordinaries. When Sir Wilkam Temple went to 
the Hague in the Year 1674, he a hundred 


Pounds Sterling per Week, beſides a very rich 
Buffet of Plate with the King of Great Brittarn's 
Arms upon it : So that there was not any other 
Embaſſador's Table where ſo much was to be 
ſeen, nor that was cover'd with ſuch 1 
Diſhes, and ſuch fine Contrivances for Fruit, 
and for Sweet-meats. When Cardinal Aldo- 
lraudin went Legate into Fraxce, in the Year 
1600, he had a thouſand Crowns per Diem to 
nd, beſides the Revenue of his es. 
King of Spain alſo allows his Embaſſadots 
and Miniſters very well, 8 3 are not 
always very punQually paid. The Viceroy of 
N — is oblig d to pay thoſe of Rome, Venice, 


KYIW. 

The Duke and the Cardinal de Gaiſe, having a 
mind to remove the Princes of the Blood from 
Court, after the Death of Henry II, procur'd 
the Prince of Condd a Commiſſion to go to 
Spain, in the quality of Embaſſador Extraordi- 
nary, to be preſent at the Oath King Philip 
was to take for the Obſervation of the Peace. 
The Cardinal who had the Direction of the 
Finances, order'd him a thouſand Crowns to 
defray his Journey. The Prince was very 
much ſtraiten'd in his Affairs, and the ſame Sum 
would have been given to a Courrier, that had 
been ſent ſo long a Journey; ſo that the Prince 
could not provide himſelf with an Equipage 
ſuitable to bis Quality and Employment, with- 
out ruining himſelf, and without one, he muſt 
yn * at goons go” of Hain. The 

mal, who was not afrai rocuring an 
Aﬀront to 4 Prifice ofthe Blood, and who 
{ little valu'd the Honour of an 


@2r of France, proſtituted that of the King and 
A Man of Parts, who with his Capacity has 
alſo a little Courage and Birth, will not wil- 
take upon him an Embaſly, nor will not 
ſerve at his own Ex — the evil State 
of his Maſter's Affairs, and his own Zeal, ob- 
lige him to ſerve without any Regard to his 


own Intereſt for the : 
a infallible Reward bereaber. Oe 


mt at. mw_ra_ ll. diets 4 


Prince who has not wherewith to ſubſiſt his 
Miniſter, will be neceſſitated to employ the 
firſt that hall offer himſelf, and ſuch Perſons 
as are ge - purchaſe a falſe Honouriat the 
Expence of the true Reputation of their Ma- 

ſter. A ſtrange Havock was made of the Re- 
venues of the Crown during the whole Reign. 
of Henry III. King of France. All the Money 
he extorted from his Subjects, by an infinite 
number of Edicts, went into the Purſe of his 


Favourites, as into an Abyſs : So that there 


never were any Funds for the n Ex- 
pences, and particulatly for — ont 6 
dors, which was the e, that for want of 
Perſons of Merit and Quality, thoſe Employ- 
ments were given to ſuch as had neither the 
one _ —* py: Of — 22 was Cer- 
mugny de CGermolet, to whom the Ki ve the 
Embaſſy of Cc antinople, as a Poſt 8 which no 
Body but elf would accept of, without a 
Salary. And truly he acquitted himſelf very 
ill thereof, and particularly in an Occafion 
where he ought neceſſarily to have 'd to 
preſerve the King's Rank. In the Year 1582, 
Selim II. Emperor of the Twrks, intending to 
circumciſe his Son Mabomet, who was ſixteen 
Years of Age, invited all the Embaſſadors who 
were at Coxſtaztinople, to be Spectators of the 
publick Ceremonies, which*were to be i- 
ous to thoſe of the Circumcifion ; which was 
perform'd in the Sultan's Chamber, by the Ba- 
thaw Maboxert, who had formerly been Sms 
Barber. All the Embaſſadors were preſent at 
the publick Ceremonies, except him of Fance. 
The Author that has publiſh'd a Relation of 
thoſe Ceremanies, is miſtaken when he ſays, 
— — French 5 8 not be pre; 
ent thereat, becauſe he would not give place 
to the — Rodulphus's Miniſter Sk is 
not true, for the E of Fraxce is the 
firſt of all Embaſſadors at Conſtantinople, the 
— being there conſider d but as the Em- 
balſador of the King of Hungary. Germs 
ought to have appear d notwithſtanding the Pre 
ſence of the Enbaſlador of Poland, becauſe his 
Abſence did not hinder this from bein = 
and he thereby gave the firſt Place to Rodolphns 
enry III. always took the Qua- 


Embaſſador. 
lity of King of Poland, as well as that of ing 
of France, tor which Reaſon Germigny woul 
not be preſent at 7 — Aſſembly with ano- 
ther Embaſſador of Po{and, 

The Embaſſador Extraordinary cannot well 
avoid keeping an open Table, if he will do 
Honour to his Maſter. At Fenice a Sengtor is 
not ſuffer'd to have Communication with gn 
Embaſſador; and in the Courts of Rome, France 
and Spain, the Mipiſters never make themſelyes 
ſo familiar with $, as to go and dine 
with them, upleſs they are invited on ſome ex- 
traordinary Occaſion, I ſpeak of thoſe Mini- 
I np 
cern'd in anagement , 
of the Subalterns, as the Maler of the Cere- 
monies, and the introductors of Embaſſad 
hecauſe theſe are oblig d to viſit the 
dors ſometimes, and to. bear them Company 
at Dinner, as well aut of Civility, and to do 
them Honour, as to try to benefit by their Con- 
verfation, from whence they may always gather 
ſomething. In the Courts of the Narth, 


make part of — 
great Entertainments paxt How 


ars; 
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« tiation, this Expence is very neceſlary, as well 
as in Holland, Where they take great Delight in 
Reaſoning between two Treſtles. The Fenns 
of the Country produce a multitude of Frogs. 
The major Part of Embaſſadors do not ſucceed 
therein, as well becauſe every 1 is not fit 
for it, as becauſe it is contrary to the Dignity 
of the Character. | 

There are alſo but very few Embaſſadors 
that acquit themſelves worthily of what they 
owe their Prince in this reſpect. There is none 
but M. Deſtrades, who, during the fix Years of 
his Embaſſy Extraordinary in Holland, kept a 
ſplendid Table, magnificently and equally well 

ſerv'd, without ſuffering the Pretext of his Diſ- 

atches to hinder him trom entertaining every 

ay at it, all the Perſons of Quality who were 
willing to take part of his Good-chear. There 
are ſome who affect a falſe Frugality, and o- 
thers endeavour to lay up out of the Emolu- 
ments of the Embaſſy; but moſt of em fail 
therein, becauſe the Officers they bring along 
with them know nothing of the matter. The 
The Embaſſador's Houte is that of his Sove- 
rcign, and the Miniſters Table ought to repre- 
ſent the Grandeur of his Maſter, by making 


In the Year 1651, the Queen of Sweden no- 


minated four Embailadors for the Aſſembly at 


Lubeck: The Count de la Garde, Wachtmeiſter 
Maſter of the Horſe, Salvius, and Roſenhax ; 
the two laſt of whom had been employ'd at 
the Congreſs of Weſtphalia. And foraſmuch 
as the Treaſury was almoſt exhauſted, and that 
the Expence would have been prodigious, if 
they had all kept open Table, the Queen or- 
der'd, that there ſhould be but one for the four 
Embaſladors, and that they ſhould be ſery'd by 
the Officers of her Houſhould, which were 
ſent accordingly. But theVoyage and Employ. 
ment of Count de la Garde having had no Con- 
ſequence, Salvius would not confine himſelf to 
live in common, and ſo ſent back the Queen's 
Officers. - 
There is another Expence which is very ne- 
ceſlary, and which an Embaſſador cannot avoid. 
He is oblig'd to make Preſents to the Officers 
who have ſerv'd and treated him in the Name 
of the Prince to whom he is employ'd: To 
the Drummers and Trumpeters ; to the Coach- 
men and Footmen ; not only on the Days of 
his Entry and of his Audience, but alſo on 
New-Year's Day, and at ſolemn Feaſts. 


known the honourable Salary he allows him. 
I have ſeen the Embaſſador Extraordinary of 
the moſt powerfuf Republick of Europe, who 
having been ſeveral times treated, was refolv'd 
to give an Entertainment in his Turn. A- 
mongſt other Perſons of grout Quality, the 
Mareſchals de Chaſtillon and of la Meiſleraye, 
- aſſiſted thereat ; but the Treat was ſo wretch- 
edly ſordid and pitiful. that there is not any 
Burgher in St. Denis's Street, but what treats 
his Neighbour or particular Friend better : 
Aud there is not any Countrey Wedding where 
they are not better ſerv'd. The Gueſts all 
ſtar'd one at another, and going from this 
great Feaſt, the two Mareſchals ask each the 
other, where they ſhould go and dine. The 
ſame Embaſſador defir'd to have the King's 


Preſent in Bills of Exchange. 


Philip de Commines ſays, that the Preſents he 


had made to the Officers of the Republick of 
Venice, in his Paſſage through Breſcia, Verona, 
Vincenza, and Padua, had coſt him as much as 
if he had liv'd at his own Expences. Bat os 
theſe Occaſions the Honour that is done to the Em- 
baſſador muſt be conſider d, who on his part ought 


iſo to be honourable, and even magnificently ſo. 


However, Exceſs is here to be avoided as in all 

other Caſes. Amongſt the other Profuſions, a 
certain Embaſſador was guilty of in Fraxce, it 
was obſerv'd that he order'd five hundred Pi- 


ſtoles to be given to the King's Trumpet 


who would have been very well content 


with five. He deſerv'd to have his ill-con- 
certed Liberality trumpeted all over the Court, 
and throughout all Exrope. | 


CH AP. . 


Of the Competition between France and Spain. 


Took Notice in Chapter XXII, that one 

of the Obſtacles that hinder Embaſſadors 

from viſiting one another, is the Conteſt 
they have about the Rank. They who cannot 
ſee one another without Competition in a third 
Place, do not take any Pleaſure neither in ma- 
king one another familiar Viſits. 

It there had not been a War for theſe two 
laſt Ages, almoſt without Interruption, be- 
tween France and Spain, which has in a man- 
ner caus'd a natural Averſion between the two 

ations ; and admitting that ſo many import- 
ant and oppoſite Intereſts did not render theſe 
two Crowns almoſt irreconcileable, yet the 
Embaſſadors of the two Kings would never 
interviſit, unleſs they were oblig'd thereto by 
indiſpenſable Devoirs. The King of Spain has 
indeed publickly declar'd by the de Fu- 


| 


entes, that his Embaſſador ſhall never be pre- 
ſent in thoſe Places where the Rank might be 
diſputed between the two Miniſters : but be 
has not for that oblig'd himſelf to yield it, nor 
to order his Embaſſador to aſſiſt at thoſe Ce- 
remonies where he would be oblig'd to give 
Place to him of France. On the contrary, he 
eee it to himſelf ſtill at Vienna, 
mbaſſador is very cautious of going to thoſe 
Aſſemblies where that of France might put 
ſelf into an indiſputable Poſſeſſion, founded on 


der the King of Spain from p ing that it 
has been hu adzndg'd to France, and he is 
inclin'd enough to conteſt it with ber, if he 


were but able to do it. 


This 


a voluntary Ceſſion. This is not to ſay that 
France is not ſo already, but that does not hin- 
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This Matter has been ſo often debated, that 
nothing can be added to what ſo many Do- 
Cors have written in the behalf of each of the 
Crowns. Neither is it my Intention to enter 
into the Diſcuſſion of their Pretenſions, but 
only to give an hiſtorical and diſintereſted Nar- 
rative of what has paſS'd on this Subject at 
Venice, at Trent, and at Rome. It is but ſince the 
Union of the Crowns of Caſtile and Arragon 
and of the States and Kingdoms that depen 
thereon, with thoſe of _ and Bargundy, that 
the King of Spain thinks his Power ought to put 
him above the Level of all the other Princes of 
Chriſtendom : And it is certain, that it was 
only in the Quality of Emperor, that Charles V. 
had the Precedency of Francis I. and Henry II. 
Kings of France. At the Conncil of Conſtance, 
there was no Conteſt at all about Precedency be- 
tweew the Embaſſadors of France and thoſe of the 
other Crowns : And on the Gch of September. 143 
it was ordain'd at the Council of Baſil, That the 
Embaſſadors of Caſtile ld immediately follow 
2 of the moſt ſerene King of France. Qor 

edina and the Protonotary Bernardin of Car- 
vaſal, being in the Year 1486. Embaſſadors at 
Rome from the Catholick Kings, had a warm 
Diſpute in the Pope's Chapel, with the Embaſ- 
ſador of Maximilian King of the Romans, about 
the Precedency. They had Orders (which muſt 
be well obſerv'd) not to purſue their Preten- 
ſions, if Maximilians Em or took Place 
of him of France : But in caſe he did not pre- 
cede him, not to ſuffer the Embaſſador of the 
King of the Romans to take Place of them 
next to the Embaſſador of France; becauſe no 
Body could come between the Embaſſadors of 
France and Caſtile. | 

After the Emperor Charles V. had abdicated, 
the Miniſters of France immediately oppos'd 
the Pretenſions of Philip his Son; and the firſt 
Diſpute they had, was on the following Occa- 
fion : Francis de Vargas, who had been Embaſ- 
ſador at Venice on the Part of Charles, had been 
recall'd by Philip as ſoon as Charles had re- 
ſign'd the Imperial Dignity into the Hands of 
the EleQors. Philip in recalling Vargas, wrote 
to the Senate, that his Intention was to ſend 
him back in a little time; and yet he ſubſtitu- 
ted Dom N. Layala in his room. This new 
Comer was for maintaining himſelf in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of what his Predeceſſor had enjoy'd as 
Embaſſador from the Emperor; but the Biſhop 
of Lodexe, Embaſſadot from France, oppos'd him 
ſo powerfully, that the other never dar'd to ap- 
pear in any publick Action. When Vargas re- 
turn'd to Venice in the Year 1557, be would 
not ſuffer the Senate to make him an Entry, 
in order to have it believ'd, that it was only a 
Continuation of his firſt Embaſſy, whereby he 
hop'd to maintain the ſame Rank he held while 
he was Embaſſador from the Emperor. He had 
taken a formal Leave of the Senate, and had 
receiv'd the uſual Preſent at his Departure. 
Bur admitting he had not taken his Leave, nor 
receiv'd the Preſent, and which is more, that 
he had not gone from Venice, he could not re- 
| Preſent an Emperor that was no longer ſo, and 

who by his Abdication had annull'd the Power 
and Commiſſion of his Embaſſador ; ſo- that 
Vargas, who could no longer a& for Charles, 
could now be confider'd but as Philip's Mini- 
ler. The Republick not being willing to of- 


fend Spain, endeavour'd to eaſe it ſelf of the 
Deciſion of this Difference on the Pope; and 
in the mean time ordain'd, that the Embaſſa- 
dors ſhould not _ at the publick Cere- 
monies, till the Difference was determin'd at 
Rome, The Biſhop of Acs, of the Houſe of 
Noailles, who had ucceeded the Biſhop of Lo- 
dexe, made in the Month of April, 1558, freſh 
Inſtances to the Senate, not to hinder him for 
the future, from aſſilling at the Ceremonies, 
and taking there the Place which was cue to 
the Dignity of the King his Maſter ; fince Var- 
gar could now no longer take the Quality of 
mbaſſador from the Emperor, fince Ferdinand 
had ſucceeded to the Empire. As ſoon as the 
two Embaſſadors began to contend on this 
Subject, the Senate order*d Jacomo Soranzo, its 
Embaſſador in France, to repreſent there the 
State of the Affair, and to endeavour to get 
that Court to approve of their having defir'd 
the French Embaſſador to refrain aſſiſting at the 
Ceremonies, till ſuch time as the Difference 
was regulated; but the Court would not at all 
acquieſce thereto. Whereupon the Senate ſig- 
nify'd to the Biſhop of Acs, That it was very 
very. ſorry to ſee the two Embaſſadors in this 
Conteſt; as well becauſe their publick Acts 
were not honour'd by the Preſence of the Mi- 
niſters of two ſuch great Monarchs, as be- 
cauſe the Diſpute was reviv'd in their State, 
and that it look'd as if the Decifion thereof 
was requir'd of the Senate: That it hop'd the 
Difference would be made up elſewhere, and 
that in the mean time, the King would ſuffer 
Things to remain as they were, at leaſt rill the 
Ceremonial of Rome could be conſulted about 
it, and the Senate be inform'd of the Practice 
of that Court. The French Embaſſador made 
Anſwer, That he did not matter very much 
what the Ceremonial of Rome could ſay on 
that Head: That his Intention was to main- 
tain himſelf in the Poſſeſſion of what the King 
his Maſter had enjoy'd for ſeveral Ages; yet 
nevertheleſs, he was willing not to trouble 
their publick Ceremonies, till thoſe of the A- 
ſcenſion, at which he pretended to be preſent. 
But being inform'd the next Day, that the Em- 
baſſador of Spain had declar'd in a private Au- 
dience, which he had had that Day, that he pre- 
tended to the Precedency, not as Embaſſador from 
the Emperor, but as Embaſſador from the King of 

Spain: He alſo deſir'd Audience, and 
that a Second, wherein he ſaid, That the Dif- 
ference had chang'd its Nature, and that what 
Vargas had declar d at his laſt Audience, being a 
new Pretenſion , of which no Mention had been 
made before, there was no longer Room for an Ac- 
commodation ; but he was willing to let them know, 
that it was the Buſineſs of the Republick to main- 
tain him in the Prerogatrve which the King his 
Maſter had been in Poſſeſſion of Time immemorial ; 
confirm d the Promiſe he had made, not to be 
preſent at the publick Ceremonies till the Aſcenſion, 
Some Days before this Feſtival, the Senate ſent 
to defire him to forbear this one Time, aſ- 
fiſting at the Ceremonies, and not to force the 
Senate to decide a Difference which it ou 
not to take Cognizance of. The Biſhop had 
had Advice, that the Republick's Embaſſadot 
at Rome had no Orders to conſult the Cere- 
monial ; but only to take notice of the Pro- 
ceedings there concerning the Rank, in refe- 
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rence to the French Embaſſador who was al- 
ready there, and that of Spain who was ſhortly 
expected. He therefore proteſted he would 
make uſe of his Prerogative, and that he could 
no longer have any Deference to the Senates 
Deſire, to the Prejudice of the King his Ma- 
ſter's poſitive Commands. The Deputies of 
the Senate reply'd, That it was not a Requeſt, 
but an Order of the Senate, which did not de- 
ſire the Embaſſador ſhould diſturb the Ceremo- 
ny by his Preſence. The Embaſſador call'd to- 
gether all the Domeſticks of Cardinal Toxrnon, 
who lodg'd with him, to be Witneſſes of the 
Meſlage the Senate ſent him, and gave an Ac- 
count thereof to the King by his Letter of the 
20th of May. Whereupon the King wrote to 
the Senate on the 11th of June, and gave Or- 
ders at the ſame Time to the Biſhop of Acs to 
declare to the Republick, that if ſhe continu'd 
any longer to make Difficulty to give him the 
Rank, which was his due, he would take his 
Audience of Leave, and retire. The Senate 
had already been inform'd thereof by its Embaſ- 
ſador, to whom the King had explain'd him- 
ſelf; ſo that to prevent the Biſhop, in what he 
might ſay on that Head, it reſolv'd to ſend and 
deſire him to aſſiſt at the Ceremony, and at the 
ſolemn Proceſſion, which was to be perform'd 
on the Day of the Viſitation of the Virgin, 
where the e was to be accompany'd b 
thoſe Embaſſadors the Senate had invited. 
The Spawiſb Embaſſador was not defir'd to be 
there; ſo that the Senate, by only inviting the 
French Embaſſador, gave ſufficiently to be ander- 
ſtaod that the Precedency was adjunag'd to him. 

Lewis de Lanſac de St. Gelais, of whom men- 
tion has been made in the foregoing Chapter , 
arriv'd at Trent on the 18th of „ 1562, in 
the Quality of Embaſſador from France. His 
Inſtructions, amongſt other things, contain'd 
alſo this, That fince the Spaniſh Embaſſador bad 
_— with that of France the Rank which the 

ing had always bad, immediately after the Em- 
peror, he was commanded not to ſuffer any other 

lace to be given to him or his Collegues, either 
at the Conncil or elſewhere, or any the leaſt Alte- 
rarios to be made therein, or that the Affair ſhould 
be ſo much as brought into Diſpute. It was alſo 
enjoyn'd him, as alſo to the other Embaſla- 
dors of France, That in caſe ſo juſt a thing was 
refus'd them, to proteſt the Nullity of the Council, 
whoſe Decrees France would not receive in any 
manner whatever; to come away forthwith, and 
bring along with him all the French Prelates. 
Thus it was that Lanſac began his Negotiation, 
and to give Uneaſineſs to the Legates. 

The Marquiſs of Peſcaire, who had been at 
Trent as Embaſſador from Philip, but had not 
remain'd there long; had not only declar'd to 
the Legates that he would not be contented 
with the Place r after the French 
—— cs. but he had likewiſe given them 
to und that he would not obſtinately in- 
ſiſt on having the Precedency, but conſent to 
have ſome ent found out to modify the 
Matter. The Legates fearing leſt this Conteſt 
ſhould prove the Cauſe of great Diſorders , 
were for having the Pope make a Decree, That 
the Embaſſadors ſhould not aſſiſt at the Congre- 
gations, nor at the Seſſions, unleſs they were 
expreſly invited thither by one of the Meſſen- 
gers or of the Council; and that 


the Embaſſadot who ſhould appeur there, with. 


to give place to thoſe who ſhould have been 
invited, And foraſmuch as it concerned the 
Reputation of the Council, as well as that of 
the Embaſſadors, to have them all nam'd in 
the Acts, as well the Abſent as the Preſent, it 
was thought adviſeable to name them in the 
ſame Order that they arriv d at Treat. But the 
. French rejected theſe Overtures, as well as all 
the others that might render their Right proble- 
matical, or could ſo much as give the leaſt 
Ground to a Diſpute. Cardinal Borromens, firſt 
Miniſter to Piu IV, made ſome other Ptopo- 
ſitions; but the Embaſſadors of Frante were 
unalterable in their Reſolution : And on the o- 
ther Side, the King of Spain would not ſuffer 
the Count de Lane, his Embaſlador, to go to 
Trent till his Rank was regulated, as well in the 
Congregations as at the Seffions. The Pope 
— s'd, as an Expedient to prevent all the 
iſputes which were foreſeen to be unavoida- 
ble, that the ſame Method which was obſery'd 
at Rome ſhould be follow'd ; where the Embaſ- 
ſador of Spain does not appear at the Ceremo- 
nies, when the French Embaſſador has a mind 
to be preſent; or elſe that the ſame Embaſſa- 
dor ſhould tranſa@ the Affairs of the Emperor, 
and of the King of Spain. But this Overture 
not being approv'd by the Spaniards, and the 
Emperor not judging it proper to give a Com- 
miſſion to the Count de Lane, becauſe Germa- 
vy and Spain had different Intereſts to manage 
at Trent, it was found neceſſary to think of o- 
ther Means; ſince Philip refus'd to ſend thi- 
ther a Prelate who migh have taken place a- 
mongſt the other Eccleſiaſtical Embaſſadors. 
The Pope continually exhorted the Legates to 
employ themſelves ſedulouſly in this Affair, 
but forbad them to mention it to Laxſac before 
the approaching Seſſion, for fear it ſhould be 
diſturd'd thereby, or retarded. For notwith- 
ſtanding it was his Intention to do nothing with- 
out the Participation of the Miniſters of Fraxce, 
or that could do the King their Maſter a Pre- 
zudice, either in the ue tory or poſleſſory Re- 
ſpect; yet he knew them to be ſo ſenſible in 
this Part, that they could not ſuffer the leaſt 
Propoſition of an Accommodation. This is 
what the Pope wrote to the Legates in gene- 
ral; but in I Diſpatch he ſent to the 
N br ry eb 
ciſco as, | om n, 5 
+ to him, as a great Secret, that the King 
his Maſter wrote him word, that rather than to 
diſturb or break off this holy Aſſembly, be wonld 
command his Embaſſador to give place to the left 
all the Council; proteſting however, at the 
e time, that his [Intention was, that this pron! 
— ſhould not prejudice his Rights ner 
Pretenſions. Vargas had defir'd the Pope alſo 
to make a Secret of it to the Legates, that they 
might not thereby be render'd more remiſs in 
t — —— or an ACCU — _ 
t p'd to the French to comply W. 
But Pius had not Diſcretion enough, to make 
a Secret of what he thought might 


of this Nature. 
pon the Recei of theſe Letters the Le- 
gates ſcat for the 


— be otherwile very much retarded by Con- 
t 
U 


Embaſladors,. and re- 
preſented 


out being firſt invited thither, ſhould be oblig d 


very 
facilitate the Progreſs of the Council, which 
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dreſented to them how- mach it concern'd all 
proſe exdom, that the Council ſhould be conti- 
nu'd and brought to a Concluſion : That the 
Offices of the Miniſters of the two Crowns 
were neceſſary for that Purpoſe, to effect which 
it was alſo requiſite, that thoſe of Nane ſhould 
do for the King of Spain (who was their King's 
Brother-in-law) all that lay in their Power, 
provided they did not thereby prejudice the Dig- 
nity of the King their Maſter. They propos'd 
to them at the ſame time two Means, both 
which preſerv'd them their Rank immediate- 


1j after the Emperor's Embaſſador. The one 
was, That the ador of Spain ſhould have 
4 Seat in the middle of the Hall, right againſt the 


Legates, in the ſame Place where that of Portu- 

bad been ſeated in the Time of Julius III, on 
Account of the — be had with that Embaſſa- 
dor of the ＋ erdinand, who repreſented 
bim as King of Hungary. The other was, That 


the Count de Lune ſbould have a Place on the 
Bench of the Eccle 


icks after that Embaſſador 
IRD 
Emb m nſwer 
* — 2 


introducing Novelties, and that the ſureſt wy to 
prevent them was to leave Matters in the ſame 
State they had been in for many Ages: That this 


hd of the 
2281. 


fring any 4 to the King his Brother-in- 
law Mi 


Intention Kt 8 , 
knew that — . 7 de 


— 


5 2 - 
ready to aſſiſt bim wit 7 agar 
for-h : France could not be a her 
it ſelf, if it did not anſwer that Friendſhip ; but 
that t s of Gratitude did not oblige the King 
to impair bis own Dignity. 
222 — 
em, nee A thet _— 
onght mot to 4 22 Aiden of others, at 
leaft 4 their Intentions were good, in Reſerence to 
the Council. The Embaſſaors reply'd, That 
ſhould be very glad to contribute to the Satiſ- 
faction of others, provided it did no Injury to the 
Honour of their Prince: That all theſe Propoſitions 
came from the Spaniards , who had no other In- 


certain, Viz. That 


5, Was due to 
they could not be accns'd, mor e- 
7 ed, of any ill Will towards the Comncil, 


T1 were for maintaining am ancient Poſ- 

ſeſſion ee # Novelty. Then 

the Cardinal of — 
cret, and would fain have concluded ſomethi 


ng 
more advantageous for the Kin of Spain than 
that of obli © his Excbetader to ñů — 
after that of France, ask d the Embaſladors of 


France what would if the | 

the other Emballdors? and whether, in that 
Caſe, W pretend to U him to 
take a more honourable — 2 


Lewis & Avila, the & 


in the Abſence of Laar diſcharg'd the 
| Fangion of 0 Embaſltor, being» Seng 


_ 


| choſe himſelf? The Embaſſadors of Frdvct 


ſurpriz'd at ſo extraordinary a Queſtion ; 
they would confider of it. The Legates de- 
ſir d them to think ſeriouſly thereof; and in 
the mean time, they endeavour'd to prevail 
with the Cardinal of Lorraim, to diſpoſe the 
Embaſladors to be more eafi _ 


they were oblig'd to 

3 and tbat 7 
#0 try to find out ſome ation. 
ac ; gr Fare this SubjeQ to the French 
Em or who was at Rome, did not ſeruple 
to ſay that — — ſhould ſatisfy. And 
as at that Time was a Rumour ;- that 
pariſh Embaſſador, had Or- 
ders to preſs the Pope to give the King his Ma- 
ſter the Title of Emperor of the Indies; Lanſac 
added in his Letter, That the Spaniards maſt wot 
imagine that that new Title would acquire 4 
new Right to King Philip, who would not thereby 
WN Emperor of the Gauls to give Place is 

im. 
The Pope being inform'd of what had paſs'd 
in the firſt Conference, wrote to the — 


es, 
That he was not ſurpriz'd at the Anſwer of the 
French, and that be was well 2071 that 


the Means he had propos d wonld not ſucceed; but 


however, 1 all 
that depended ow him : That he had nothing more 
to ſay, 3 in Caſe . 
to prote ates ſhould receive t r Prote- 
22. This — of the 
Year 1562, 


Time that Philip wrote to the Pope, That, is 
the preſent Conjuntiure , be would not have too 
eat 4 Regard to Precedency, becauſe in the a 
had cftablifs'4 bins, * vain Thowghts di 
wot diſquiet bim, be bei _ intem on the 
Good of the Service of Cod, of the Church. 
An Extract of this Letter having been com- 


municated to the Legates, they immediate! 
diſpatch'd Lancelot, Advocate of the Council 
to the Count de Lane, who was with the Em- 
peror at the Diet of Aug. to invite him to 
come to Trent. The Count ſaid that he could 
not ſet out, till he was aſſur'd the Rank he was 
to have would be ſuitable to his Honour; 
without which Security he would not ſet for- 
ward, unleſs the King his Maſtet ſent him 
more expreſs Orders for that Purpoſe than thoſe 
he had already. Lancelot then ask'd him what 
he meant by the Rank ſuitable to his Honour? 
The Count made Anſwer, That he 

meant the firſt Place after the E Em. 
daſſador, or elſe that immediately after the firſt 
A A LE LEI 

ented Fer, as . 

, who knew v wel the Feech would 
reject entirely the firſt firion, were for 
obliging the Cardinal of Lorrain to 
with them to condeſcend to the ſecond. But 
the Cardinal rejected that alſo, and told them 
that the Place of the Eceleſſaſticks being more 
honourable than that of the Laity, it would 
only to ſerve to enhanſe the Honoors which 
were i to the Spaniards. There was 
ſtill another Difficulty in the Matter , which 
was that Jobs de Morvilliers, Biſhop of Orleans, 
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man, the Miniſters of France had the upper 
Hand on both Benches ; ſo that he of Spain, 
could not be ſeated without yielding the Pre- 
cedency to the others. The Legates therefore 
reſum'd their firſt Propoſition, v:z. to give to 
the Spaniards the Place, which had formerly 
been given to the Portugueſe, right againſt the 
ates; and the Cardinal de Lorram was of 
Opinion, through a criminous Prevarication , 
that the French Embaſſadors, to whom was 
preſery'd the Place they had always had, im- 
mediately after the Emperor's Embaſlador , 
ought not to oppoſe the ſame. But the Em- 
baſladors were of a quite different Sentiment. 
They ſaid, That their Intention, as well as their 
Duty, was to preſerve to the King their Maſter 
the firſt Dignity after that of the Emperor, in ſuch 
manner as it might be conſpicuous to ail the World: 
and that no body might 7 it with them, as it 
might happen, if any other Place was allotted to 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador, than what was uſual; 
which was that immediately next to the Embaſſa- 
dor of France: That they had no Orders to acc 
of any other Medium; and if they had not Satis- 
faction on that Subject, they would be gone, and 
order all the French Prelates to retire, on pain 
of Diſobedience, and Seizure of their Temporal E- 
ſtates. The Legates imagining that a vigorous 
Oppoſition would at laſt get the better of the 
3 _ — ro . That —— 
inflexible Hardneſs and Obſtinacy not being reaſo- 
Mrs „ they would have no — — „ and 
would give to the my, of Spain the Place 
they had allotted him. The French Embaſladors 
were ſo much the more concern'd hereat, be- 
cauſe they were apprehenſive the Intention of 
the Legates was, to give that of Spain an ex- 
traordinary Place; not only in the Seſſions, 
but alſo in the Congregations; where the Seats 
were to be diſpos'd in ſuch manner, that the 
Embaſſador of Spain would have the moſt ho- 
nourable Place: They concluded that the Le- 
ates acted thus out of a Deſign to offend France 
1o grievouſly, that ſhe would be oblig'd to re- 
call her Embaſſadors and Prelates, and thereby 
be the Cauſe of the Diſſipation of the Coun- 
cil. Wherefore that the Diſſolution of the 
Council might not draw after it a Rupture 
between the two Crowns, at a time when 
France did not care to provoke Spain, the Em- 
baſſadors were for reducing the „ to a 
Neceſſity of breaking with them firſt : and re- 
ſolv'd to ſend an Expreſs to Court. As ſoon 
as the Legates were acquainted therewith by 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, they undeceiv'd the 
Embaſſadors, and fignify'd to them, that their 
Thoughts went no farther than the Seflions : 
and as to the Congregations, they would en- 
deavour to diſpoſe the Count de Lune to abſent 
himſelf, as he might very well do, without 
prejudicing the Honour of the King his Ma- 
ſter, ſince they were not publick Actions. This 
was the Colour that was given to the Acqui- 
eſcence of the French Embaſſadors. But the 
truth is, that the Cardinal of Lorraim, in be- 
Taming the Honour and Intereſt of the King 
his Maſter, compelPd them to conſent to the 


Embaſſador of Spain's having an extraordmary 
Place 


- This being therefore in ſome Meaſure regu- 
lated, there remain'd ſtill one Difficulty con- 


cerning the Rank he ſhould have at the Proceſ- 


fions, and at the Church Ceremonies, that is 
to ſay, in reference to the Pax, and the Tncexſe 
at ſolemn Maſſes. The Cardinal of Lorrain 
ſaid, he could find no other Accommodation 
in that Reſpect, but for the Spaniſb Embaſſy. 
dor either to give place, or to abſent with Pro- 
teſtation. He moreover added, that in his O- 
pinion he might alſo have a Seat even at the 
Congregations, right againſt the Legates; but 
out of the Rank of the Embaſladors, near the 
Secretary of the Council; tothe end it might not 
be thought, that this Place had been given him 
by the Aſſembly, or by Order of the Preſidents; 
upon which he might have form'd new Preten- 
ſions. But this was only the Cardinal's Senti- 
ment, on which the Embaſſadors had not ex- 
plain'd themſelves. After he had conferr'd with 


them, in the beginning of the Month of Febra- 


ary, 1563, he told the Legates, that the Em- 
baſſadors were of Opinion, that during the 
King's Minority, the Miniibers could not con- 
ſent to the leaſt Alteration , which might pre- 
judice the Poſſeſſion France was in, of prece- 
ding all the other Kings of Chriſtendom, every 
where: That what would be done at Treu, 
would be of ſo much the greater Conſequen 
becauſe the Eyes of the whole World woul 
be intent on what ſhould be regulated by the 
general Council: That the Services the Kin 
of France had done to the See of Rome, would 
not permit them to receive leſs Honours in 
this, than had been done them in former Coun- 
cils: That whatever Place the Spaxiſþ Embal- 
ſador might take, other than the uſual one 
immediately after that of France; even chough 
he ſhould take the laſt of all, might give Occaſion 
to have the Right of the King their Maſter call'd 
in Queſtion ; and ſo would be a HHoliam, which 
would oblige them to be gone : That the War 
the King ſuſtain'd againſt the Haguenott, for 
the Churches and Religions ſake, ought to pre- 
vail with the Fathers to imitate the Example 
of the Senate of Venice, which had maintain'd 
the King in the Poſſeſſion of his Right. The 
Legates were the more ſurpris'd at this Diſ- 
courſe, by reaſon the King of Sai had given 
the Pope Hopes, that the good Offices he 
would do to the Co 
upon it to ſend 
Het Bi being 
1 11 s, Count de Lane 
arriv'd at Trent on the 11th of April, 1563, 
there aroſe a Conteſt about the Competition. 
He ſaid, that if he could not obtain the Prece- 
dency over the Embaſſador of Fraxce, he would 
be contented if he were plac'd right againſt 
him, or on any other ſide, at the Choice of the 
French Embailador himſelf. He alſo declar'd, 
he would make no Difficulty to accept ſuch 
other Place, as the Legates ſhould affi 12 
ovided it did not appear, that he neſde 
recedency to the French Embaſſador. But in 
caſe ſuch a one was not given him, as he 
could accept of honourably, he would then 
purſue the Orders he had to withdraw. He 
really had ſuch Orders: For notwithſtanding 
Philip had written to the Pope, as we have before 
obſerv'd 
with theſe Vanities, nor carry on his 
ons; theſe Sentiments were not over fincere, 
or elſe they muſt have alter'd very much ſince. 
In the mean time the Legates, conſidering — 


quite different Orders to its 


urt of France, would work 


that he would not amuſe himſelf 
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the Preſence of the Spaniſh Embaſſador would 
add no ſmall Luſtre to the Council, and that 
it was even more neceſſary to it, than that of 
the Embaſſadors of Fance, by reaſon of the 
Number of Prelates, Subjects, Creatures 
or Dependents of the King of Spain; reſoly'd 
to execute what had been ptopos'd concerning 
the Place, and wrote about it to the Pope. 
The Cardinal of Lorrain on his part wrote alſo 
to the Queen Mother, Catherine de Medicis, to 
know her Intention in this Matter. She made 
anſwer, That ſhe tenderly lov'd her Son the King 
of Spain, (it was ſo ſhe call'd him, tho' he was 
but her Son-in-Law) and that ſpe would not on- 
ly preſerve his Honour to him, but alſo augment 
it if it lay in her Power: That if he were in Poſ- 
r of the Precedency, ſhe would not ſo much as 
think of conteſting it with him: But that it was 
certain, the French Embaſſadors had always had, 
in all the Councils, a Seat immediately after that 
of the Emperor, and ee before that of 
Spain : at in the Council of Conſtance, the 
famous John Gerſon, Embaſſador of France, had 
had the firſt Place, and after him Raimond Folch, 
Count of Cardona, Embaſſador of Alphonſo , 
King of Caſtile; and that at the Council of La- 
teran ander Leo X, althos* Ferdinand poſſeſd 
in Spain the ſame Kingdoms that Philip is now poſ= 
ſeſ df, William de Vic, his Embaſſador, had on 
all Occaſions given place to John de Soliers, Em- 
baſſador from Lewis XII, and eſpecially in the 
8, gth, and loch Seſſions : That the King being 
very young, the Queen could not do any thing 10 
the — of the King her Son, and againſt the 
Hononr of the Nation. Upon this Anſwer the 
Cardinal went to the Emperor at Inſprack, to 
deſite him to prevail with the Count de Lane 
to come to an Accommodation; aſſuring him 
that afterwards the French Embaſſadors would 
do him all the Honours he could defire from 
them. The Emperor told him, he would not 
meddle with thoſe Pretenſions, nor conſtitute 
himſelf Judge of the Rights of the two Kings; 
but that the Cardinal ought to remember what 
he himſelf had formerly ſaid ; That the French 
Embaſſadors did not diveſt themſelves of their 
Poſſeſſion, by ſuffering an extraordinary Place 
to be given to thoſe of Spain, as long as they 
preſerv'd their own : That he wiſh'd the Em- 
baſſadors would agree the Matter amicably a- 
mong themſelves, without engaging the Kings 
their Maſters therein; to the Compaſſing of 
which he deſir'd the Cardinal to employ his 
beſt Endeavours. | 
The Pope, to whom the es had wrote 
about it, as I juſt now ſaid, the ſame Con- 
ſideration for Spain that they had: and judg- 
ing that the offending of PB would do t 
utmoſt Prejudice to the Affairs of the Council 
reſolv'd to procure him ſome Satisfaction. And 
to the end the Legates might have the ter 
Authority and Courage to execute his Orders , 
he wrote to them, That the King of Spain gd 
bim very much, and thought it ſtrange , ſuch Be- 
lays were made to aſſign a Place to his Embaſſa- 
dor, as well at the Seſſions, as in the Congregati- 
ons: That to him it ſcem'd reaſonable and juſt , 
eme Confideration ſhould be had for fo eat Jo's 
varch, and that ſome Expedient dl. found to 
ſat:sfy him, without prejudicing the Intereſt of the 
Farties : That the Place be mark d ont to them 
i the Draught be ſent them, appear'd to him bo- 


nourable and to the purpoſe, and that he did not 
percerve what the French could therem complam 
of That that was what he intended, and that 
it was their Buſineſs to execute it with their mon- 
ted Dexterity, and that in caſe they met with any 
Oppoſition in their Endeavours, they ſhould let them 
proteſt who had a mind to it; provided his Orders 
were executed, and that they did not fail therein. 
Cardinal Boromexs added hereunto a Letter in 
Cipher, wherein he told them, That it war the 


Pope's Intention the Affair ſhould remain à Secret 


till the time of its Execution, that the French 


might be ſurpris'd: That perhaps theſe might not 
be Taif bs that they Ken let bem 2 
aud even depart if they pleat d: But the Legates 
were commanded to execute the Order in all Re- 
ſpeds. Beſides this general Letter, Boromens 
wrote a private one to Cardinal Moron which 
imported as a great Secret, that 4 Avila and 
Vargas, Embaſſadors from Spain, had put into 
the Hands of the Pope a Writing ſign'd by them 
two, and ſeal'd with their Seal; by which they 
promis'd him in the King their Maſter's Name, 
that he would employ all his Forces, his E- 
ſtates, and even his own Perſon, for the De- 
fence, and for the Augmentation of the Autho- 
rity of the Pope, of the Holy Sec, and of the 
Catholick Faith: That it was the Pope's Plea- 
ſure that Moros ſhould khow this Particular, 
that he might judge thereby, that it was not 
without Reaſon he endeavour'd to procure 
Satisfaction co Philip. The Legates, before 
they nun ſo far, were for making ano- 
ther Effort on the Minds of the French Embaſ- 
ſadors, to diſpoſe them to acquieſce to what 
was defir'd. ey ſucceeded indeed, but it 
was with a great deal of Difficulty, and through 
the Infidelity of the Cardinal of Lorrain, as we 
before obſerv*d. When the Legates ſpoke there- 
of to the Count de Luxe, this Miniſter (whe- 
ther out of a Deſign to give the French to un- 
derſtand, that he was not oblig'd to them for 
it as a Favour, or that he would have it be- 
liev'd, that if the King his Maſter and himſelf 
acquieſc'd therein, it was out of a certain 
Deterence the King was willing to have to 
the King of Fance, his Brother-in-Law) pub- 
liſh'd himſelf what the Pope had wrote on 
this Subject, without ſcrupling to alter a lit- 
tle of the Truth, and the Circumſtances. He 
moreover added, That what the Pope did here- 
in, was of his own mere Motion. The French 
were perfectiy cnrag'd hereat, and throughly 
perſuaded, that the Intention of the Court of 
Rome, was to drive the Miniſters and Pre- 
lates of France from Trent, in order to diſperſe 
the Council. 


The Count de Lure, not contented with the 


Place which was given him. out of the Rank, 
in the Seffions as well as in the Congregati- 
ons, wWas alſo for knowing whereabouts he 
ſhould' fit in the Chutch; from whence aroſe 


a greater Difficulty than the firſt; ſo that the 


Legates, notwithſtanding the great Pains they 
took, could not bring the Embaſladors of the 
two Crowns to an Agreement. That of Spain 
refus*d'to conſent to whatever could giye the 
leaſt Tdea of an Inequality ; and thoſe of Fraxce 
could not bear the very one of an E- 
quality. This new Conteſt oblig'd the Legates 
to delire the Pope again, to order them what 
they ſhould do: in o_ he thought fir ” 
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ſo on this Occaſion to favour Spain, that he 
would be pleas'd to lay his Commands wow | 
them by a Letter on purpoſe, compris'd in 

fuch Terms, as might ſerve them for a Juſti- 
fication. Avila and Vargas made prefling In- 
ſtances alſo to him at Rome; ſo that the Pope 
ſeeing his firſt Orders had been ſo happily exe- 
cuted, as to be follow'd by no Diſturbance 
nor Clamour, and hoping the ſecond might be 
attended with the ſame Succeſs, wrote to them, 
That the Spaniſh Embaſſadors preſs'd him very 
much to ſettle the Rank, the Count de Lune was 
to have at ſolemn Maſſes: which he could not de- 
cline, becauſe as he had aſſign'd 5 Place, it 
was requiſite he ſhould alſo do the like, in reference 
to the Da and the Incenſe, unleſs he would ſuffer 
the Count to retire: That in Conſideration the 
King of Spain was the 5 Support of the Catho- 
lick Religion, he deſir d the Legates would take care, 
that at & ſame time the Pax and Incenſe ſhould 
be 8 to the French Embaſſador, another 
Prieſt, or Eccleſiaſtical Miniſter, ſhould do the 


ſame to that of Spain; and that they would pro- 
ceed herem with ſo much as that the ſame 
might not be perceiv'd, till the very Moment of 


its Execution. He alſo told them his Intention 
wat, that this Order ſhould be executed, what- 
ever the Conſequence thereof might be ; without 
Prejuaice however to the Right of the Parties con- 
ceru' d. 

The Cardinal Boromens ſent at the ſame time 
two Letters to them ; the one whereof very 
much recommended the Secrecy of the Mat- 
ter; (which was to be communicated by the 
Legates to none but the Count) the Addreſs 
with which the Order was to be executed; and 
the Choice of the Miniſters who were to be 
employ'd therein. It alſo mark'd the Day for 
the Execution thereof, which was to be on the 
Eve or Feaſt of St. Peter. The other import- 


ed, that the Pope would not be pleas'd, if the 


Legates ſhould in this, do as they had done in 
the Execution of the firſt Order, where they 
had publiſh'd, that it was his Holineſs, who of 
his own Motion had directed them to act as 
they did; but he on the contrary expected that 
at the very time of Execution they ſhould no- 
tify, that the Pope had order'd it at the Inſtance 
of the King of Spain, thereby to prevent the 
Count de Lune from going away: and that 
that was the Reaſon why the Pope, who per- 
ceiv'd how things went in France, was unwil- 
ling to loſe or riſque Spain with her. The Le- 
gates communicated their Order to the Count 
on the 224 of June, as he was juſt getting on 
Horſeback, to 7 to the Emperor at Iſprucl. 
The Count told them he was ſatisfy'd, and 
that he believ'd there would be no great Relu- 
Qancy on the French fide: however that the 
Legates might, without diſcloſing the Secret, 
cauſe the Expedient of the tius Paxes and the two 
Cenſers, to be propos'd by Dreſconitz, one of 
the Emperor's Embaſſadors, as if it were a 
Thought of his Maſters, in hopes to have it 
approv'd of. Dreſcotits ſpoke to the Cardinal 
of Lorrain about it, and finding it was not at 
all lik'd, he propos'd another Modification; 
to wit, that on St. Peter's Day, neither the 
Pax nor the Incenſe ſhould be given to either 
the one or the other, as had been practis'd in 
the Competition berween the Embaſladors of 
Portagal and of Hungary, under Jalias III. 


But this Medium was alſo rejected by the Car- 
dinal. Whereupon Draſconttz, intreated him to 
ſpeak to him freely, not as a Miniſter of France, 
but as a Cardinal, and a Perſon zealous for the 


| Publick Good; andto tell him what hethought 


might and ought to be done. Hereupon the 
Cardinal made him two Propoſitions. The firſt 
was, That the Embaſſador of Spain ſhould not 
come to Church till towards the latter end of Maſs, 
after the Ceremonies of the Pax and Incenſe were 
over. The other was, That the Pax ſhould nt 
be preſented to the Count, till it had been preſem- 
ed to all the Embaſſadors. He thereunto ſub- 
joyn'd, That the laſt could no wiſe prejudice the 
Spaniſh Embaſſador, becauſe being ſeated out of 
Rank, it was not reguiſite to obſerve any for him; 
which Omiſſion A not injure him, ſince the 
Embaſſadors v4 the Emperor and of France L 
made no Difficulty to receive the Pax and In- 
cenſe after the Embaſſadors of Poland and $a- 
Voy, who had their Place on the Bench of the 
Eccleſiaſticks. But Draſcoditæ was not more 
ſatisfy'd with theſe Overtures, than the Car- 
dinal was with thoſe which had been made 
to him: Nay — * he made a Re- 

rt to the ates of his otiation, ſpoke 
* it as of a deſperate Affair” The 8 de 
Lune return'd from Inſprack on the 25th, but 
ſo late, that not *_n able to ſpeak with the 
Legates that Night, he went to ſee them the 
next Day, and learn'd from them what had 
paſs'd betweeen Draſcotitæ and the Cardinal of 
Lorrain. They told him they were ready to 
execute the Pope's Orders. He accepted their 
Offer; and moreover ſaid, that he did not be- 
lieve the French would make any Noiſe about 
it, provided they were ſurpris d: and that they 
would make {till leſs, after the thing was 
done; becauſe they would not be willing the 
World ſhould believe, the 22 got 
any Advantage over them, or that they had been 
Negligent in oppoſing the ſame : but on the 
contrary, would be — to have it thought, 
that nothing paſs'd there to their Prejudi 
However at his riſing from Dinner he would 
ſee the Legates again, and would talk to them 
more amply on the Matter. He did not do 
it notwithſtanding: and in the mean time, in 
this Uncertainty of the Count's Intentions , 
they flatter'd themſelves till with the Hopes, 
that at the Eve of the Execution of ſo impor- 
tant an Affair, he might perhaps reflect on the 
preciſe Orders he had, to avoid carefully all 
Cauſes and Occaſions of a Rupture. It was in 
this Uncertainty that the Feaſt of St. Peter ſur- 
Tis'd them. e Embaſſadors and a. great 

umber of Prelates were come to the Legates, 
to accompany them to Church; but before 
they ſet forwards 7 6 rey whiſper'd in the 
Ear, that the Spaxiſþ Embaſſador intended to 
be there, and to bring thither ſome Prelates 
his Nation. Upon this Advice the Legates 
gave private Orders to the Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies, to cauſe a Chair to be brought into 
the Veſtry, and to have two ſtrange Prieſis rea- 
dy, to preſent at the ſame time the Pax to the 
two Embaſſadors. 

Thoſe of France did not perceive it; but they 
had hardly taken their Place in the Church, 
when they ſaw the Spaniſb Embaſſador come 
in, before Maſs was n: and at-the ſame 


Seat br and plac'd out of 
time a was ought plac Nut. 
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Rank. The Place that was given him was not 
the ſame he had had in the e be- 
cauſe the different Situation of the Theatte 
would not allow it, but the Chair was put in 
the Place which the Pope had mark'd out in 
his Letter, before a Pillar, above the Patriarchs, 
pretty near the Legates Chairs, and almoſt right 
inſt the Bench of the ſecular Embaſſadors. 
French Embaſſadors were very much ſur- 
prix d thereat, and the Cardinal of Lorrain com- 
plain'd of it to the Legates, and particularly 
that the Pope's Order had been kept a Secret 
from him, which made a Noiſe that ſpread it 
ſelf throughout the whole Aſſembly. e ſaid 
Embaſſadors having conferr'd among them- 
ſelves, ſent for the Maſter of the Ceremionies, 
and ask'd him how he pretended to act in re- 
ference to the Pax and the Incenſe. He told 
them his Orders, and thereupon they made very 
ſharp Complaints to the Legates, and threat- 
en'd to proteſt. The Cardinal of Lora, who 
fate near the Legates, in ſeconding the Com- 
plaints of the Embaſladors, ſaid, That they 
were commanded to appeal to the Council, and 
to proteſt againſt Pope Piat, who the French 
ſaid was not lawfully choſen, becauſe he had 
been elected thro' Simomy, and that the Queen 
had Letters under the Pope's Hand, which 
prov'd it plainly. After this firſt Tranſport, 
which e no Impreſſion, the French ſaid, that 
admitting the Pope were duly and canonically 
elected, they would appeal from him, as from 
a tyrannical Pope who deſerv'd to be depos'd 
for the notorious Injuſtice he did in diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing a minor King of a Right which he had en- 
joy'd for many Ages, without Conteſtation, 
and that too without ſo much as giving him a 
Hearing. That France would ſeparate from 
the See of Rome, till a juſter Pope was plac'd 
therein, who ſhould re-inſtate the King in the 
Poſſeſſion of what he was ſo 1 riv'd. 
The Cardinal added, that all the Feuch Pre- 
lates ſhould depart, and that ſuch Meaſures 
ſhould be taken within the Kingdom, in refe- 
rence to the Affairs of Religion, as ſhould be 
thought proper by a National Synod, or other- 
wife. Muglitz and Draſcoititz, who as firſt 
Eccleſiaſtical Embaſſadors, were neareſt the 
es, went to and from the Parties, and en- 
deavour'd to calm their Minds, in which t 
labour'd during the Time the Lecture of the 
Goſpel was finiſhing. But when the Preacher 
was beginning his Sermon, the Noiſe was ſo 
great, that the Legates to avoid a greater Scan- 
al, retir'd into the Veſtry, whither the Em- 
baſſadors of the Emperor and of Poland fol- 
low'd them. The Cardinal of Lorraim went 
thither likewiſe, and took worg with him Keg- 
van Ferrier one of the French Embaſſadors, as 
alſo the Archbiſhop of Sent, and pray'd the 
Archbiſhop of Granada to be there preſent. 
This laſt inform'd him, that the Count de Lane 
defir'd . elſe but to have the Orders of 
Rome executed, to which he referr'd himſelf. 
owever the Legates, who knew that the Kin 
of Spain had charg d the Count not to pr 
to a Rupture, which the Archbiſhop of Graza- 
da had alſo afſur'd them of, ſaid that Precipita- 
tion ought to be avoided in an Affair of that 
portance, and that they were oblig'd to 
vkreen the Pope from the Reproach of being 


ine Cauſe of the Diſſipation of the Council, 


which was to be apprehended from this Deci- 
ſion. Thus they talk'd to the Spaniards, while 
they anſwer'd the Threats of 8 and 
endeavour'd to allay their Fury, by repreſent- 
ing to them, that what was done, was without 
Prejudice to their Rights and Pretenfions : 
That Matters had been thus reſolv'd upon 
from the very firſt Overture of the Council; 
and that the Pope expreſs'd himſelf in thoſe 
Terms in his Letters, which they offer'd to 
produce. They moreover urg'd, that there 
was no forcing the moo ador to give 
place to another, unleſs he were willing ; and 
that _ the * had conſented pb is be- 
ing plac'd out of Rank, they might alſo very 
well ſuffer the Pax and Incenſe 18 80 preſent- 
ed to him in an extraordinary manner. The 
French reply'd, that they could not take Words 
for Payment,that they were only Wind : Where- 
as in Actions there was Reality, and that as 
ſoon as any one is put in Poſſeſſion, in what 
manner ſoever it be, he acquires a Title. The 
Legates to get out of this Perplexity, defir'd 
the Archbiſhop of Granada to know of the 
Count de Lane, if he were willing for this one 
time, that the Ceremonies of the Pax and In 
cenſe ſhould be omitted; letting him know at 
the ſame time, that they were ready to exe- 
cute the Pope's Orders, if he abſolutely re- 
quir'd it. The Count conſented to their not 
being perform'd this time, reſerving to himſelf 
the Power of cauſing thoſe Orders to be exe- 
cuted at the firſt Opportunity, which was to 
offer it ſelf in three or four Days. But the Le- 
gates were in hopes they ſhould find in the 
mean time ſome Expedient to ſettle the Diffe- 
rence, or at leaſt, that the Spaxiſh and Italian 
Prelates would have Leiſure to prepare them- 
ſelves to maintain the Pope's Ad; which they 
had not been able to do, becauſe it had not 
been communicated to them. Bur as the — — 
Orders were very poſitive, and that che Le- 

ates, who were oblig'd to have à particular 

onſideration for the King of Hain, were un- 
willing to have any thing reproach'd them, 
they deſfir'd Cardinal Madrucci to deliver the 
ſame Meſſage to the Count de Lane, which 
the Archbiſhop of Granada had carry'd. The 
Cardinal did ſo in the Preſence of Draſcoſitæ 
and of the Embaſſador of Poland, and brought 
the ſame Anſwer from him. 

As for the French, it is true they had rejeQ- 
ed the Propoſition had been nde them, con- 
cerning the Omiſſion of the Ceremonies : But 
taking into Conſideration, that by being obſti- 
nate, they would reduce the Legates to the 
Neceſſity of executing the Orders they had te- 
ceiv'd, and loſe at ſeaſt in fact, a Thing of 
which they were for preſerving the Right in all 


reſpects whatever, and that they broke with 
the P which perhaps might not be for the 
Intereſt of the King their Maſter, they at laſt 


conſented to the Modification. They conſented 
that that Day, the Ceremonies ſhould nor be 
perform'd, not only to the Embaſſadors, but alſo 
to the themſelves : To which theſe laſt 
acquieſc'd the more readily, as not being wil- 
ling to be the Cauſe, or Occaſion of the Scan» 
dal that might ariſe thereftrom. After that, 
the Em or of Spain got up as ſoon as 
ever the Maſs was ended; whereas before he 
was us'd to remain the laſt, and he BIS 
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even before the Legates Croſs-bearer began to 
move. 

The ſame Day all the Embaſſadors repair'd 
to the 1 ome as being intereſted, and o- 
thers as Mediators. The Legates told both the 
ones and the others, that being preſs'd thereto 
by the Spaniſh Embaſſador, they could no lon- 

er delay executing the 44 Orders. And 
in effect, Cardinal Fimonetta having ſent for Ga- 
briel Palotta, Auditor of the Rota, he bid him 
prepare the rough Draught of an Anſwer to 
the Proteſtation the Embaſſadors of France 
might make. Palotta made Anſwer, that he 
look'd upon it to be neither for the Service of 
God, nor- that of the Pope, to kindle a Fire 
WR Fe might be hard to put out: That 
all the Prelates were extremely alarm'd with 
the Apprehenſion they had of the Schiſm of 
France ; and that the Embaſſador of Poland had 
deelar'd, that this Kingdom would infallibly 
follow the Example of that. The Cardinal re- 
ply'd, that the Orders from Rome were ſo pre- 
ciſe and ſo abſolute, that they did not leave to 
the Legates the Liberty to deliberate thereon. 
Palotta ingenuouſly reply'd, That he was te- 
ſolv'd not to contribute to what might poſſibly 
prove the Ruine of the Church: That he had 
no Regard to the Pope's Command in this re- 
ſpect, but to God's, which expreſſiy forbids gi- 
ving Occaſion to an apparent Schiſm in the 
Church: That all the 2 unanimouſly 
declar'd, that a Command is of no Force, 
when in the Execution thereof, there happen 
Changes which the Superior could not foreſee. 
Buencompagne whom Simonetta ſent for after 
Palotta was gone, was of the ſame Opinion, 
as well as Navager one of the Legates : So that 
all the Legates judg'd it proper to diſpatch an 
Expreſs to the Pope, to repreſent to him theſe 
Difficulties : Accordingly they did ſo, on the 
1* of July; but to the end they might in the 
mean time bring the Minds of the Partics to 
ſome Moderation in the Matter, they made 
the utmoſt Secret of this Diſpatch. They wrote 
to the Pope, that the Affair had been very ill 
xeceiv'd, not only by thoſe who were intereſted 
therein, but alſo by the Portugueſe , and even 
by ſome Spaniards who ſaid it was not juſt to 
deprive a minor King of his ancient Poſſeſſion, 
without hearing him: That Ferdinand, Philip's 
Uncle, would not do it in his Court, nor 
even the Pope in his, where he might have done 
it with more Liberty than at the Council : 
That' they were inform'd that the very next 
Day, the Embaſſadors of France deſign'd to 
come to them and declare, That the Liberty 
and Safety, which the Pope had ſo often pro- 
mis'd them, was not to be found at the Coun- 
cil; ſince without the Advice of the Fathers, 
and without ſounding their Opinions, he acted 
ſo imperiouſly, and of his own Head and ſole 
Authority made an Innovation ſo prejudicial 
to the King, the eldeſt Son of the Church, and 
acknowledg'd as ſuch for many Ages, to whom 
to cruel an Outrage was offer'd in the Sight of 
the whole Council, to which he had ſent his 
Embaſſadors and his Prelates. TheLegates ſpoke 
of it as of an Adtion which was not only un- 
juſt but alſo very pernicious. That the French 
a Proteſtation ready for the next Sunday, 

on which they expected the Etfect of the Me- 
naces of the Legates: That they would there 


ſpeak with very little Reſpect of the Pope and the 

ontificate, while at the ſame time they treated 
the King of Spain and his Embaſſador with great 
Civility, with a Deſign to lay all the Blame 
on Pius; and that this being done, they would 
immediately leave the Place: That they threat- 
en'd to proceed againſt him as a S$:mox:ack and 
a Schiſmatick, and that they would cauſe him 
to be depos'd, in which they were ſenſible all 
the North would back Fance: That among 
the Prelates who were at Trent, there were 
ſome malicious enough to believe, that the 
Pope tnade uſe of this Fetch to diſperſe the 
Council, that he might not be oblig'd to ſet a 
Hand to the Reformation. 

It therefore belong'd ro his Holineſs to con- 
ſider, whether it might not be proper to ſuſpend 
the Execution of an Order from whence fo 
great a Scandal might ariſe, and which they had 
not foreſeen themſelves when they had deſir'd 
him to ſignifie his Pleaſure to them, at a time 
when they did not believe the Execution would 
be accompany'd with ſo many Difficulties. 
The Cardinal of Lorrain diſpatch'd alſo an Ex- 

reſs, and wrote to the Pope in very ſtrong 
8 even to the telling him, that had it not 
been for the Piety and Prudence of the Count 
de Lune, and the Moderation of the French Mi- 
niſters, the Legates had like to have made St. 
Peter's Feſtival the moſt unfortunate Day 
Chriſtendom had ever ſeen: That the Rank 
he held in the Church, and the Zeal he had 
for the publick Good, oblig'd him to acquaint 
the Pope, that if his Order was executed, the 
French Embaſſadors would declare, that ſince 
he had laid afide the Office of Father, to take 
upon him the Quality of a Partizan, by givin 
Sentence without hearing him who was —— 
intereſted, they would not abide by it, but 
would order their Affairs, by having Recourſe 
to the Council, or otherwiſe as they ſhould 
think convenient: That the Pope could not 
be ignorant, that the Reſentment of great 
Princes, who know they are injur'd, makes 
them loſe all manner of Conſideration and Re- 
ſpe&, and ſo he intreated him to reflect ſeti- 


| ouſly thereon. 


After the Legates had ſeal'd their Letters, 
they added one to the Cardinal Boromexs, to 
whom they wrote, that they had juſt receiv'd 
Advice, that the Count EL reſoly'd 
to canſe the Pope's Orders to be executed on 
the Sunday following, and that the Emperor's 
Miniſters (who condemn'd the Obſtinacy with 
which the Embaſſadors of France rejecled the 
Modification) were come over to him : That the 
ſaid Count finding his Endeavours with the 
Cardinal of Lorrain were fruitleſs, intended to 
ſignify to him on the ſame Day hy three Bi- 
ſhops, That he had reſoly'd to cauſe the Qrders 
of Rome to be executed: That he had Reaſon 
to complain of the Lukewarmneſs of the Le- 
gates; to the End this Complaint might ſerve 
them for a Juſtification as well as to the Popes 
who, as the Connt ſaid, did not therein fol- 
low his own Motion, but acted at the Inſtance 
of the King of Spain his Maſter, tho“ the French 
were for having the contrary believ'd: _T hat 
the ſame Biſhops were to. add, that the Count 
had been inform'd, it was the Intention of the 
French to proteſt; but he could not believe it 
nor that the Cardinal would ſuffer it, goes 


. 
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Embaſſadors were ſo diſpos d. However 
if tha ſhould happen, he would alſo 2 
his Side, and would anſwer the diſreſpe 
Terms they might uſe againſt the Pope, after 
ſuch a manner, as would ſufficiently convince 
the World that the King his Maſter will not 
ſuffer the reſpect to be loſt which is due to the 
common Father: That the King of Fance 
would ſome Day give Marks of his Reſent- 
ment and Indignation againſt thoſe, who ſhould 
have been the Cauſe of his Separation from the 
Church; and that if the French ſhould depart 
from Trent, that ſhould not hinder the Council 
from ſubſiſting and continuing. The Conclu- 
ſion of the Letter was, That all this Procedure 
did not diminiſh the Perplexity they were in; 
and that they pray d God to aſſiſt them with his 
Grace, whilſt they would do their utmoſt to 
diſpoſe the Parties to an Accommodation. 
he Count had in Effect diſcours'd ſeveral 
Prelates well-affeQed to Spain, who had offer'd 
him all that lay in their Power, to maintain the 
King's Honour and the Pope's Authority. But 
he had alſo met with ſome Spaniards, Who be- 
ing wiſer and more reſolute than the reſt, had 
remonſtrated to him, That he ought to make a ſe- 
rious Reflection on theOrders the King had given 
him, not to come to a Rupture; and had even 
declar'd to him, that ſome Day they would re- 
roach him with the Violation thereof in the 
reſence of his Majeſty. The common Opi- 
nion was, That as in all the Aſſemblies which 
are compos'd of Men of the Gown, there is 
always a greater Inclination to Peace than to 
War, the Council would have been for wait- 
ing for freſh Orders from the Pope. His firſt 
Commands indeed contain'd the Le- 
uo ought not to heed the Menaces of the 
ench, even tho? they ſhould retire from Trent. 
But they made no mention of the Caſe: where 
there might be likelihood of aSchiſm. The Pope 
therefore wrote to them, that if there was-any 
Appearance of a Schiſm, it muſt be carefully 
avoided in all Reſpects; and laying aſide all 
PunQilio's, they ſhould remain Within the 
Bounds preſcrib'd by the Laws and Ca- 
nons, and adhere to the Sentiments of the ho- 
I Doctors: That it was his Opinion there was 
no Innovation in the Orders he had ſent to the 
ates, and that it was not his Intention there 
mould any for the future; but he would 
have them gain Time, and endeavour to bring 
the Matter to a Modification: And whatever 


tappen'd, to offer to make the Council Judge 
the Difference: That if the French had ac- 
cepted the Conditio the Count rejected 
it, he would be the Xu or of his own Wrong, 


and the Pope thereby diſt d of his Obli 
tion: That fr inning of 
Pontificate "rom th very begining 


Peace they had lately concluded with 1 
cke; and by their Edits, which tolera- 
ted the Meetings in ſpite of the Catholicks, as 
alſo by the Alienation of the Revenues of the 
» without its Conſent and againſt its 


Will, he had been oblig'd to ſend them his fi 
ders, to the end he might not find hir 
abandon'd, without Friends and Support: That 

he had flatter'd himſelf the Execution there 
would have been perform'd without Noiſe d 
Clamour, as indeed the Count de Late ha 
made him believe; but ſeeing there was Dan- 
ger of Schiſm therefrom, tho* he was perſuas 
led the French were otherwile inclin'd enough 
thereto, Jet it was not proper to furhiſh them 
with an Occaſion, or a Pretext for the fame. 
So that they might delay the Execution of his 
Orders, taking Care at the ſame Time, not to 
diſcloſe the of this, by which he ſuper- 
ſeded the former; till a Mean might be found 
out to reconcile the Didi however, he re- 
ferr'd himſelf to the Diſcretion of the es, 
to make it publick when they ſhould judge it 
convenient, 1 
FR. eneral Diſpoſition of the Couhcil was 
0 
Em 


le to the French, inſomuch that 

or's Embaſſadors ſeeing they were blam' 

on Account of their being too partial, excus d 
themſelves thereupon to the Legates, by pro- 
teſting that they intermeddl'd therein, not as 
being any way concern'd, but only as Media- 
tors. Nay, there were ſome Lawyers of the 
Legates Council, who maintain'd, T as this 
Matter was 1 the Pope conld not de- 
cide it without a Hearing, and even that, after 6 
8 Submiſſion of the Parties, Neverthe- 
leſs, the Legates had made a formal Promiſe 
to the Count, to go through with it if he de- 
fir'd it; and they could not juſtify themſelves to 
the King of Spain, if they fell off from theit 
Word. So that they labour d ſedulouſly, and 
with the utmoſt Application to accommodate 
the Affair, which was at laſt cotnpaſy'd in the 
following manner: That in zhe Seſſions the ſame 
Order ſhoxld be obſerv'd which had been kept on 
Se. Peter? Day: on other ſolemn Days the 
Embaſſadors ſhould agree among themſelves, which 
of the #wo eſent at the Cereinanies ; 
where lay Art elt to be ſo well adjuſt- 
ed, that no Diſorder toinld ariſe therefrom; _ and 
that in the mean Time the two Kings | 

written to, L dient might not be 
found to ſettle a fix'd ion there, The 
Cardinal of Lorrais diſpos'd, or rather coth- 
pell'd the French Embaſſadors to a Compliance ; 
and the Atchbiſhop of Grewads made that of 


838 alſo ; both of them aſſurin 
ors of the Approbation of the Ki 
Count 
d pretend 


their Maſter. It muſt be own'd that the 
to: Firſt, he did not give Place to the French 


de Lane obtain'd thereby all he 
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bs Maſter would not only recall his Embaſ- 
dor, but alſo command all his Subjects to 
teave the Eccleſiaſtical State. On the contra- 
ty, the French Ermbaſſador proteſted, That if 
he were moleſted in the quiet Poſſeſſion he had 
been in for many Ages, to take Place immedi- 
ately after the Emperor's Embaſſador, the Kin 
his Maſter would recall his Miniſter , an 
would, with all his Kingdom, ſhake off Obe- 
dience to the See of Rome: And in effect, the 
King had order'd his Embaſſador, that in Caſe 
the leaſt thing were undertaken againſt his 
g. , to declare this 1 1 5 to the Pope, 
and to leave the City. The Pope being afraid 
leſt Fauce (where the Proteſtant Religion had 
already made a great geen) ſhould follow 
the Example of England, was in great Pain 
what to do: He had been ſick, and under that 
Pretext he deferr'd going to Chapel ; and when 
on Holy Thurſday he gave his Blefling to the 
People from the Box in the Vatican, he had 
ſo regulated the Rank, in Reference to the Embaſ- 
ſadors of the two Crowns, that it could not be ſaid 
which of them had the 255 excuſing himſelf for 
ſo doing, that on thoſe Days of Devotion none 
was given to — . | 

Loiſel, Embaſſador from France at that Court, 
was ſo ſcandaliz'd hereat, that he took from 
thence an Occaſion to ask his Audience of 
Leave; however his Departure was prevented, 
by giving him Hopes, that at the Chapel of 
I beſunday he ſhould receive Satisfaction. The 
Pope flatter'd himſelf that he might do it even 
with Philip's Conſent, who had wrote to him, 
as I before took Notice, that he would not 
amuſe himſelf with thoſe Vanities; and not- 
withſtanding he had alter'd his Mind ſince, the 
Pope fed himſelf with the Hopes of bringing 
him back to his firſt Sentiment, by repreſenting 
to him, that the greater and the more violent 
the Evils of France were, the gone Compaſ- 
ſion Philip ought to have for it, and not ſtick 
at a little Smoke and Vain-Glory. But Philip 
made Anſwer to the two Nuncio's, who ſpoke 
to him about it, That too great a Progreſs had 
been made therein to let it crop, and that he 
referr'd the Matter to his Embaſſador, who had 
his Orders. Ray Gomez de Silva rejected alſo 
the two Propoſitions which the ſame Nuncio's 
made to him, of having the Spaniſþ Embaſſador 
abſent himſelf from the publick Ceremonies, 
and faid, that after what had happen'd at Trent 
the King would not ſtop here, but proceed far- 
ther. e Pope, that he might affront no Bo- 
dy, had in the mean time forbidden all the Em- 
baſſadors to aſſiſt at the publick Ceremonies 
without his Order; and the better to oblige 
France to have a Deference thereto, he had de- 
fir'd the Emperor to command his Embaſſador 
to acquleſce to it. The Emperor did ſo, and 
his Embaſſador expreſs'd a Readineſs to abſent 
from them, diſſembling the Order he had re- 
ceiv*'d ſtom Court, as being willing to have it 
beliey'd, that what he did was only out of De- 
ference to the Pope's Deſire, thereby to oblige 
the French Embalfador to follow his Example; 


— Ml ie en 'd nothing. Upon the Ad- 
ce they in Frauce, of what had paſs'd at 
Rome on May om 


Thu the Queen- 
ther told the Naw N e Ki _—_ 8 


he was, had nevertheleſs declar'd in wl Coun- 


cil, chat he would not ſuffer any Body to wrong | 


' the foreſaw a Fire . 
mies of the Church woul 

tate the more the King's Indignation, to the 
| our Prejudice of Religion. 


him : That the Embaſſador had done very welt 


in taking his Audience of Leave, but very ill in 


not coming away immediately: However, ſince 
the Affair was in that Condition, he might now 
continue there till M hitſunday: But that expreſs 
Orders were ſent him to come away, in Caſe Sa- 
tisfaction were not given him at that Time, and to 
bring the Cardinal de Bourdaiſiere along with him. 
She moreover told him, ſhe was willing to ſpeak 
to him not as the King's Mother, and Regent, 
but as a Daughter of the Catholick Church, an 
let him know that, if the Pope fail'd herein, 
of which the Ene- 
make uſe, to irri- 


he Cardinal of 

orrain ſpoke to him in the ſame Terms, and 
thereupon the Nuncio wrote to Rome, That he 
was certain the good King Pbilip would not 
for ſo vain and frivolous a Pretenſion, be the 
Cauſe of the Loſs of ſo many Souls, and of 
the Conflagration of a Kingdom in the Neigh- 
bourhood of his Eſtates of Spain and Flanders : 
That the King would think it an Honour to 
him to give here Marks of his own Prudence, 
and of that of his Council: After all, that the 
Pope would only do therein what he was for do- 
ing formerly, and wg Republick of Venice 
did already; ſo that h& Example might ſerve 
for a Juſtification to-his Holineſs. 

The Pope had offer'd to leave the Decifion 
of the Difference to the Council, or elſe to the 
Rota; but neither France nor Spain would ſub- 
mit thereto: The one becauſe ſhe would not 
have her Right call'd in Queſtion, and the other 
becanſe ſhe diſtruſted hers. For which Reaſon 
he at laſt ordain'd, That without Prejudice to 
the Right each of the Parties might really hav 
the Embaſſador of Fauce ſhould be maintain 
in the Poſſeſſion, and that he ſhould have the 
Place which his Predeceſſors had always occu- 
py'd, before Charles V. Father to Philip had 

elected Emperor; and which they had ef- 
fectually enjo 'd, as well in the Chapel as at 
rent. He offer'd at the ſame Time to refer 
the Cognizance of the Affair to the Council, 
or to the Rota; and in the mean Time to give 
a Place to the Embaſſador of Spain, ſeparate 
from the other Embaſſadors, amongſt the Car- 
dinals, after the laſt Cardinal Prieſt. Leui de 
Caniga, and de Requeſens, Great Commander 
of the Order of St. Famer in Caftille, fince Go- 
vernor of Milan, and afterwards of the Low 
Countries, where he dyd, was ſo tranſported 
at this Declaration that' the Pope told him in 
Anger, That it was a Civility , what he had 
offer'd him, to put him out of the Rank of the 
other Embaſſadors ; but fince he was not ſatif- 
fy'd therewith, he might go even where he 
pleas'd, and that he would not revoke his Or- 
dinance. He wrote alſo on this Subje& to the 
Queen Catherine de Medicis, That what he had 
done had been out of a Motive of Juſtice, which 
had ou him to regulate the Difference as he 
did. Spaniards made a great Noiſe hereat, 
and gave 'out that Philip would employ bis 
Arms to revenge himſelf. Butall the Kev 
— took my to recall his *. 
ope was willing to have it thought, 
in was more of Dom aiſance than of Reſent- 
ment. Some Time before Reqneſexs, had, of 
his own Authority, caus'd a certain Licentiate 


— 
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to be carry . 
incens'd the Pope, that he had refus'd to 
ir Audience, and had deſir'd Philip, by 
Suudinal Pacheco, to recall him, as — 
unfit Miniſter to entertain a right Underſtan in 
between them. But herein he did not ſo 
flatter himſelf, as he impos'd upon others. 
The Spaniards, who were oblig'd to reſpect 
the Pope's Regulation at Rome, did not for 
that renounce their Pretenſions: on the con- 
trary, they have ever ſince ſought all Occaſi- 
ons, that might favour them, or could furniſh 
them with ſome Title or Pretext. Dow Pedro 
Faxardo being ſent, ſome few Years after this 
Declaration of the Pope, to the Diet which 
had been call'd in Poland, for the Election of 


2 new King upon the Death of Sgiſmund Au- 


#5: and intending to go to the Audience the 
nate gave to the adors of all the Pre- 
tenders to the Crown, to recommend the Inte- 
reſt of their reſpective Maſters, he joyn'd him- 
ſelfto the ory bags Embaſſador, and endeavour 4 
to enter with him into the Tent where the Senate 
was aſſembled. He ſaid, That the King of Spain, 
his Maſter, had no other Intereſt than that 
of the Emperor; and as he had no other 
Intention, than to recommend the Perſon of 
the Arch-Duke Erneſt, Maximilian's Son, he 
thought he might do it in the ſame Audience 
* 4 _ ror's * or 2 the _ 
5 rance Od it; cas 
14 to withdraw, — to themſelves the 
which was due to the King their : 

There was another Diſpute about Preceden- 
cy, at the Aſſembly of Yervins in the Year 1 
between Meſſieurs de Bellievre and de Sillery , 
Embaſſadors of Fraxce on the one fide; and 
Meſſieurs Richardot, Taxis and Verreyken, Em- 
batladors from Spain on the other. The Car- 
dinal of Florence, who was Legate there from 
Clement VIII, as Mediator, and who found 
himſelf very much perplex'd therein, propos'd 
ſeveral Expedients, which were all rejected by 
the French; as well as the Offer made by the 
Spauiardi, to yield in the Quality of Embaſſa- 

ors from the Cardinal Arch- Duke, Governor 
of the Low Countries. Bellievre ſaid, that 
he could not conſider them but as Embaſſa- 
dors from the King of Spain, with whom 
the King his Maſter pretended to treat, and 
not with the Arch-Duke, nor with his Mi- 
niſters, and infiſted on their yielding to him in 
that Quality. To put an End to this Contro- 
verſy, it was thought adyiſeable ſo to order the 
Seats, that the Legate ſhould be at the upper 
End of the Table: That the Biſhop of Mantua, 

Pope's Nuncio, ſhould place himſelf on 


the Legates Hand; and after that, the 
French ſhould have the Choice of the Places , 
either the firſt on the 


Legate's Left-Hand, or 


the ſecond on his Right, after the Nuncio. / 


They took the firſt Place next the Legate; tho? 
it ſeems as if therein there were ſomethi 


that 

did not agree with the Maxim, Of the lace 

the fo Rank, being more honourable than the 
iu t 


ſecond. But beſides that the havin 


les gave all the Advantage to the French, 


were not two different Ranks on this 
ion: and the Places neareſt to the firſt 
were the moſt honourable: fince the two Pla- 


ces of the Embaſſadors of Fance, were reck- - 


on'd but for one, no more than the three of 


'doff, and clap'd into Priſon; which | 


' them both in an equal Degree of 


P 


ſter, endeavour'd to 


the Embaſſadors of Spain. Neither is there any. 


Doubt to be made, but the Spariards would 
have made the ſame Choice, if it had been left 
to them: in which conſiſted almoſt all the 
vantage. | 
The Count de Tilliers, Embaſſador in Ordi- 
from Fance, and the Count de Gondemar, 

ador Extraordinary from Spain in Es- 

land, being invited to the Diverſion of a Ri- 
ding at the Ring; the Court defiring to pleaſe 
both Parties, had caus'd two Boxes to be built, 
which were plac'd in ſuch manner, that it 


could not be ſaid, that one of the Embaſſadors 


was more favour'd than the other. He of 
France ſaid, That it was 2 to place 
0 


it wat nece Body ſhould be ſenſible, that 
France . Na e: and that 


at leaſt he ougbt to have the Choice of the 
Boxes. He could not obtain it; ſo that he 
would not be preſent at the Diverſion, nor ſuf+ 
fer his Lady to be there neither. The Sanz 
Embaſſador took Advantage hereof , as if 
had got the better of the French. It cannot be 
deny d: but then it is impoſſible for an Embaſs 
ſador to parry ſuch Strokes, when the Prince 
with whom he reſides, declares in favour of 
his Competitor. King James in his Inclinati- 
ons was more a S, d than a Frenchmax, if 
we will believe the Hiſtory of thoſe Times : 
and he diverted himſelf with the Count de Con- 
demar, who on his Part fed him with Hopes of 
the Marriage with the Iufanza. There is a Dif 
ference between theſe Aſſemblies and ſolemn 


| Ceremonies. The Embaſſador may — 


himſelf from the ones, but he cannot avoi 
taking the Rank due to the King his Maſter at 
the others. | 
The Duke of Longneville, and the Count de 
anda, who were Chiefs of the Embaſſies 
of France and Spain at Manſter, did not viſit 
one another; not ſo much by Reaſon of the 
Count's Refuſal to give the Title of Highneſs 
to the Duke; ſince this laſt declar d, he did 
not pretend to it from the Count, and was 
willing their Conferences ſhould run in the 
third Perſon without Title; but becauſe it was 
very difficult for them to ſee one another, eſpe- 
cially in a third Place, but the one would take 
Advantage of the other: The Count knew the 
French had boaſted, that they would cauſe it to 
be given them, coſt what it would, if an Oc- 
on offer'd it 7 : — b Mans. Dan was 
very cautious of expoſing hi Diego 
— and Anthony le Bran, often ſaw 74 
vaxnx and Servies in the Conferences, ſome- 


times at one of their Houſes, and ſometimes 


at the others, where they, mutually gave the 
Style of Excellency each to the other; but they 
carefully avoided meeting in a third Place. 
M. d' Avanx, who was one of the French Ple- 
nipotentiaries, happening to be alone at Man- 
poſe M. le Bran to - 


to an Aſſignation in the Capucin's Gar- 
en; but whatever Overtures were made, and 
d to concert this Interview 


Expedients 


ur; but that 


* 


the King of 
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very much if he granted him ſome ſmall Ad- 
. N but all — to no purpoſe. This Jea- 
louſy even went ſo far, that the Aſſembly had 
like to have broke up, on the Difficulty which 
was ſtarted, which of the two Kings ſhould be firſt 
nam d in the publick Acts. It was propos'd that 
neither the one nor the other ſhould be nam'd, 
and that it ſhould be ſimply ſaid, The o Crowns. 
D' Avanus reliſh'd this Overture well enough: 
but Serdien, who condemn'd whatever the o- 
ther approv'd , * it, tho' he might 
have remember'd, if he had pleas'd, that it was 
what had been done at the Treaty of Que- 
raſque, which he had himſelf negotiated and 
fign'd, with the Mareſchal de Torras, in the 

ear 1631. 

The Encounter the Count Deſtrades and the 
Baron de Vatteville, Embaſſadors of France and 


Spain, had at London, in the Year 1661, made 


it very plain, that the Spaniards had not re- 
nounc'd their Pretenſions, notwithſtanding the 
Regulations of Pope Pint. They were both 
to ſend their Coaches to meet Count Brabe, 
Embaſſador from Sweden, on the Day of his 
Entry. And for as much as they made no 
doubt, but there would be a Conteſt about the 


Rank, they each of them took thoſe Meaſures - 


they judg'd neceſſary to procure the Advantage 
to his own ſide. Vatteville ſent for ſome Sol- 
diers from Oſtend, made ſure of ſeveral Exg- 
liſp; and inſtead of Traces, had caus'd Chains 
of a moderate Thickneſs to be cover'd with 
Leather, that they might not be liable to be 
cut. Deſtrades had indeed reinforc'd his Equi- 

e a little; but not expecting things would 


come to ſuch Extremities, he had not taken all 


the Precautions, which might have protected 
him from the Violence of others. 

The Duke of ork, who fear'd and foreſaw 
the Diſorder, had caus'd a Troop of Horſe, 
and three Companies of his Regiment of Foot 
to be drawn out: but as the Officers had no 
Orders to meddle with the Quarrel of the Em- 
baſſadors, all they could do, was to be Specta- 
tors of the Fight and Confuſion. Some of the 
French Embaſlador's Coach-Horſes were kill'd, 
as well as two or three of his People. There 
were alſo ſome Spaniards who loſt their Lives, 
but yet they carry'd the Day, becauſe Deſtrades 
Coach could not move without Horſes. It 


was in Conſequence of this Diſorder, and of 


the Complaints Deſtrades made thereof, that 
land ordain'd, that the foreign 
Miniſters Coaches ſhould not for the future at- 


tend at this kind of Ceremonies. Upon the 
firſt Advice hereof in Fance, the King ſent 
, Embaſla- 

to take 
his Leave, to be gone from Court in four and 


word to the Count de Faenſaldagne 
dor of Spain, who had already 


| 


— 


lt. 
— — 


Fux 
twenty * and not to make an in 
any of the Towns he ſhould paſs — re bn 
he was got out of the Kingdom. He more- 
over order'd the Archbiſhop of Embran, his 
Embaſſador at Madrid, to require Satisfaction 
and Reparation; and unleſs he obtain'd both 
the one and the other, to retire. The King of 
Spain, who was aged and ſickly, promis'd he 
would comply with his Son-in-Law's 
That he would recall Vatteville from his Es 
in England: That he wonld give Orders to 


his Embaſſadors, not to be preſent at the Ceremo- 


nies, at which + of France ſhould aſſiſt: That 
the Margquiſs of Fuentes, who was nommated to 
the Embaſſy of France, ſhould make a De- 
claration 2 6% 4 to the King. He did ſo on the 
24 of March, 1662, in the great Cloſet at 
the Louvre, whither the King had caus'd all 
the Embaſſadors and foreign Miniſters then in 
Paris to come, in the Preſence of the Duke 
of Orleans, the Prince of Conde, the Chan- 
cellor, and of ſeveral other Dukes and Peers, 
and of the four Secretaries of State, who re- 
giſter' d the ſame. It is in this State that the 
Affair is at preſent: and one may ſay, That 
without a great Revolution, there is little like- 
lyhood, that the Embaſſadors of Spain will be 
2 at thoſe Ceremonies, where they ſhall 

oblig'd either to conteſt, or give ap the 
Rank to thoſe of France. 

Vatteville thought, without doubt, that he 
did a ſignal Service to the King of Spain; and 
inſtead thereof he created him a very pernici- 
ous Quarrel, from whence neither he nor his 
Maſter could draw any manner of Advan- 
tage. iy — — wa in = Enter- 
p e thereby acquired no Title to his Ki 
nor Credit 70 mf * 

In the Month of September, 1667, the Duke 
de Channes, Embaſſador Extraordinary from 
France at Rome, had ſent his Coach to meet 
the Embaſſador of Malta, to do him Honour 
at his Entry ; but the Cavalcade being oblig'd 
to wu before the Palace of the Span; Em- 

or, this laſt ſent out all his Servants, 
and having caus'd the Horſes of the French Em- 
baſſador to be ſtop'd, made his own Coach 
take the Precedency. The Duke complain'd 
thereof to the Pope, Who ſpoke to the Em- 
baſſador about it: but this told him, That he 
had no Meaſures to obſerve with the Duke 
de Cbaunes, ſince the King his Maſter had in 
two ReſpeQs as good as broke with the Ki 
of Spain; in ſuccouring the wats, <A 
in carrying his Arms into Flanders : no- 
thing could hinder him from revenging it on 
— un 
a r ort atter $ many 
Tome in Flanders. ; 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of ſeveral other Competitions, 


| dor _ to be more 
| of the 


and particularly 


ealous of, than 
_ and Dignity of his Princ 
the Rank he holds amop 


Tr is not any thing the Embaſſa- J the other Princes, to the End he 1 


it to him in the Ceremonies and pablick As- 
ſemblics. It is what he cannot be negligent 


in on any Account or Confideration we 
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and he cannot fail therein, but at the Expence 
of his Honour, and his. Life. Pope Urban VIE. 
who had a great Indulgence for his Relations, 
would have all the Embaſſadors of crown'd 
Heads give place in the Chapels, and other 
publick Ceremonies, to Thadens Barberin, Pre- 
fet of Rome. They had this Complaiſance 
for the Pope during his Pontificate: or at leaſt 
they avoided the Occaſions where they muſt 
have enter'd into a Conteſt with his Nephew. 
But immediately after the Exaltation of I 
cent X, the Duke Savelli, the Emperor's Embaſ- 
ſador, although a Subject of the Pope, and the 
Count de Srvella, Embaſſador of Spain, caus'd it 
to be mention'd to the Marquiſs de St Chax- 
mont, Embaſſador from Fraxce, and they reſolv'd 
together, to reaſſume the Rank over the Prefect. 
The two firſt did not viſit the third, becauſe 
their Maſters were at War; but they ſoon en- 
ter'd into the ſame Sentiments for the common 
Intereſt of their Honour. Sz. Chaumont kept his 
Bed, being ſick of the Gout ; but the two others 
took Poſſeſſion of their ancient Right on the 
very Day of the Pope's Election, who not ha- 
ving yet forgot the Obligation he had to the 
deceaſed, and to the Barberins, who had been 
inſtrumental to the making him Pope, had ſome 
Difficulty to declare himſelf in Favour of the 
Em ors. He deſir'd them by Cardinal 
Caponi, not to aſſiſt at the Chapel that Day; 
ſignify ing to them at the ſame time, that he 
would cauſe the Prefect to abſent likewiſe: 
So that nothing ſhould paſs to the Preju- 
dice of their Rights, which ſhould be pre- 
ſerv'd entire to them. The Embaſſadors ex- 
preſs'd a great deal of Surprize at this Propoſi- 
tion, which put them upon the Level with a 
private Man. The French Embaſſador declar'd 
formally, That nothing ſhould bilder him from 
being there, tho he were ſurc to loſe bis Life, be- 
cauſe he had his Maſter's poſitive Orders for fo 
_ The Emperor's and the Spaniſb Em- 
ors made an Anſwer leſs vigorous; but 
after they had diſcuſs'd the Matter with the 
Cardinals of the Party, it was reſolv'd that 
Savelli ſhould write a Billet to Cardinal Capoxi, 
7 _ * wy mY him 0 4 — 
the Pope himſe expre orbid him to 
come to the Throat the . call it Soho) 
he would notwithſtanding go and take his Place, 
whatever Oppoſition might be made him. St. Chan- 
mont added, that if he met the Prefect any 
where in the Town, he would oblige him to 
ſtop his Coach, and give him the way. The 
Pope at laſt declar'd in Favour of the Embaſ- 
ſadors, and gave the Prefect Leave to proteſt. 
on op * rene — = mbaſ- 
| 5 to at the I, ſignify'd to t 
that the Prefect would not — 5 4— 
he was gone out of Town about ſome Affairs. 
The Embaſſadors made Anſwer, That they 
would 7 and take their Places at the Throne, 
and did not trouble themſelves whether the 
Prefect was at Rome or in the Countrey. 
le muſt be judg'd by Savellis Billet, that he 
would have had his Place at the Chapel, even 
tho* the Pope, inſtead of the Requeſt he made 
him as 55 — 8 'sE or, had com- 
im as his Subject, to refrain coming; 
that he would have — his Maſter's Sor? 
Vice to the Orders of his Sovereign, how abſo- 
lute ſoever they might have been: in we 


muſt obſerve, what is ſpoken of elſewhere con- 
cerning the Reſpe& Sovereigns ought to have 
for the Character in any Perſon whatſoever. It 
is true, a Sovereign Prince may make himſelf 
be obey d, even by an Embaſſador, provided he 
does not violate the Law of Nations: But then 
as the Embaſſador on his fide, acknowledges 
no other Orders than thoſe of his Maſter, the 
Prince muſt fee how he can juſtify himſelf to 
the Prince of the Embaſſador, if this laſt is not 
allow'd all the Liberty that is due to his Cha- 
racter. In the Year 1558, the Senate of Venice 
ſignify'd to the Biſhop of Acs, Embaſſador from 
ance, that it was expected he would not be 
—— at a Proceſſion, where they would have 
oblig'd to have invited alſo the Embaſſa- 
dor of Spain. The Biſhop was ſo ſurpriz'd at 
this Meſſage, that he would needs have all his 
own Domeſticks, and thoſe of Cardinal de Tour- 
von (who was lodg'd with him) to be Wit- 
neſſes thereof: However this did not hinder 
him from having a Deference to the Requeſt 
of the Senate; becauſe the Sovereign may and 
ought to prevent by all poſſible means, what- 
ever can diſturb or ruffle the Tranquillity of 
the State. The Kings of Fance and of Great- 
Britain have thought it adviſeable, not to ad- 
mit for the future, the Embaſſadors Coaches at 
the Entries of thoſe who arrive ; becauſe as 
the Kings and Sovereigns do on theſe Occaſi- 
ons all the Honours, they are in the right not 
to approve of Strangers medling thetein. At 
Rome there is a particular Reaſon that obliges 
Embaſladors to appear at the publick Ceremo- 
nies ; becauſe in their Abſence others might 
be apt to take Poſſeſſion of ſome Functions 
which are peculiar .to them; as the carrying 
the Train of the Pope's Cope, or the Pall, or 
the marching in their Rank at ſolemn Pro- 
ceſſions. It may be ſaid on occaſian of this 
Competition of the Embaſladors, and the Pre- 
fect, that the Embaſſador who does not at 
home yeild the Place of Honour to a Prince 
of the Houſe of Lorram, will be far from d 
ing it in a third Place to an imaginary Princk, 
though it may be alſo ſaid, that Pope Piat ad- 
judg'd the Precedency to the Senator of Rome, 
againſt the — mbaſſador. Thoſe who 
have any Knowledge of Hiſtory, know what 
the Authority of a Senator of Rome was for 
ſome Centuries after the tenth. Pope Cle. 
ment IV, to do Honour to Charles e of 
Anjox, Brother to Lewis IX, King of Fraxce, 
made him Senator of Rome. Nic II. or- 
dain'd; That for the future, the Quality of 
Senator ſhould not be given to any Prince of 
the Royal Blood : So that at this time there re- 
mains only the Name of it. 145 
I have ſpoken at large in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, of the Difference the Embaſſadors of Fraxce 
and Spain had about the Rank, and after what 
manner it was regulated, as well at Treu as at 
Rome. In the Year 1542, was reviv'd that the 
King of France had on the ſame Subject with 
the King of the Romans, and this on occaſion 
of the "Conteſt, the Germans and the French had 
concerning which of the two Kings ſhould 
be nam'd firſt in the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent. The French ſaid, their Ling was So- 
vereign and Abſolute, and was in oſſeſſion 
of — the Emperor immediately, and 
preceding all the other Kings Wen 


o 
e —— 


difpos'd of the 


cedent. 
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That the King of the Romans was only a Ti- 
tular King, and Emperor in Ex , as Co- 
adjutor of the Imperial Dignity. e Ger- 
mant on the other ſide, maintain'd, that the 
King 'of the Romans had the fame Authority 
which the Laws give the Emperor : That he 

Fiess; that it was from him 
Princes took their Inveſtiture, and 1eceiv'd the 
Regalia; and that in the Emperor's Abſence, 
he ſate in the Imperial Throne : That he con- 
ven'd the Diets; that he ifſa'd out Edias, and 
in general did all that the Emperor could do. 
They added, that in the Emperor Frederick HI's 
Time, the Embaſſadors of Maximilian King of 
the Romans, had preceded thoſe of Lewis XII, 


King of Fraxce, in the — Chapel. D' Life, 


Ligneres, and Danais, Embaſſadors from France, 
being arriv'd at Trent, ſome Time after were 
for knowing what Place they ſhould have, as 
well at the Seſſions as in the Congregations. 
Cardinal Pacheco told them, That in his Opi- 
nion, they made this Queſtion very much out 
of Seaſon, ſince he judg'd that the Embaſſadors 
of France would not enter into Competition 
with thoſe of the Empire, and there were no 
others at Trext, and ſo there was no Body 


with whom they could have any Conteſtati- 


on about the Rank. Perhaps the Thing had 
ended here, had not the Archbiſhop of Maders 
thought fit to mention the King of the Romaxs, 
ſaying, That at the Council of Latzeran, his 
Embaſſador had preceded that of France. The 
Archbiſhop of Armac made Anſwer, That at 
that Time Maximilian was not King of the 
Romans, but Emperor ; and that he did not 
take the Quality theteof, becauſe he was not 
yet crown'd by the Pope: whereas Ferdinand 

only the bare Title. The Biſhop of Feiero 
faid, That the Examples of ancient Hiſtory 
ſhew'd, that the Empire might at the ſame time 
have two Emperors of equal Power and Au- 
thority. But the Biſhop of Bitonte took 
him up, and ſaid, he had never heard ſay, nor 

„ that Charles and Ferdinand were both 
rs. The other Prelates would alſo 
ſpeak their Sentiments, and the Conteſt had 
gone very far, had it not been for the Biſhop 
of Lucera, who ſaid, That it was not a Matter 
belonging to the Council, and that the Fathers 
ought not to take Cognizance thereof; but that 
it ought to be regulated by the Legates. All 
the Aſſembly acquieſe'd therein, tho” in ſach a 
manner as made it ſufficiently known that the 
Council was favoutably diſpos'd to France. The 
Legates took here an Occaſion to ſpeak of a 
Decree which had been made ſoon after the 
Overture of the Council, whereby due Provi- 
ſion was made, that whatever ſhould be done 
in reference to the Ceremonies, ſhould do 
no Prejudice to the Parties, nor be any Pre- 


. 


The Embaſſadors of France being inform'd 
of what had paſs'd in that Conference, de- 
clar'd to the Legat 


the Embaſſadors of the other Kings, woul 
de gone. The | 
— to have more Regard to the general 
ition of the Council, which was favourable 
to them, than to the Tranſports of two or three 
Hair-brain'd Perſons who 'abus'd the Liberty 


they had to ſpeak which the Place gave them: 


es, that if they did not affign / 
them a certain and — Place among 


Legates made Anſwer, — | 


| 
| 
\ 


That ſince the Embaſſadors of the Emperor 
were atriv'd at Trent, thoſe of the King of 
the Romans had not appear d; becauſe the laſt 
Comers could act for both the one and the o- 
ther: So that it was not neceſſary to begin a 
Proceſs before the Poſſeſſion was conteſted 
with them. The French Embaſſadors were not 
fatisfy'd with this Anſwer, and the Legates 
appear'd to be fo much the more perplex'd, 
becauſe there was no likelihood of prevailing 
with either of the Parties to yeild. 
— 7 — alſo , that — Council could not 
ive Judgment in a thing, concerning which 
— — Law = * Was 
not of its Juriſdiction. From whence it was 
reaſonable to think, that even tho? the Fathers 
ſhould determine the Matter upon good Prin- 
ciples, and an indiſputable Right, they would 
not be able to put their Sentence in Executi 
nor to procure Obedience thereto. It ſeem'd 
as if the only Mean to remove theſe Diff- 
culties, was to prevail with the Embaſſadors of 
Ferdinand not to be preſent at the publick Ac- 
tions; becauſe not having been there while the 
Emperor had no Embatladors at Trent, they 
— very well forbear it ſtill, without any 
Suſpicion of their doing ſo on the French Em- 
baſlador's Account. The Legates apprehended 
beſides, that the Embaſſadors of the E : 
who as more eſpecial Protector of the 
eil, pretended to ſome Pre-eminency there, 
would make Difficulty to ſuffer the French 
Embaſladors to take Place immediately after 
them; but they made none, and thoſe of France 
contenting themſelves to keep the Rank which 
belong'd to them, immediately after the Em- 
peror's Embaſſadors, acquieſc'd likewiſe. / It is 
evident, that the Embaſſadors of France came 
off here witlf Advantage. For if the Preten- 
ſions of the King of the Romans were juſt and 
well founded, his Miniſters did him an irtepa- 
rable Prejudice, by not appearing at the = 
lick Aſſemblies. They renounc'd their 
ſter's Right, in ſuffering the French Embaſſa- 
dors to take Place next to thoſe of the Empe- 
ror, never to relinquiſh the ſame after having 
ain'd Poſſefſion. And in effect, ſince the Em- 
ors of Ferdinand ſuperſeded the Execu- 
tion of the Functions of their Employment, on 
the Appearance of the Emperor's Miniſters, 
they ſufticiently made known, that their Prince 
being only a Lieutenant, Vicar, or Coadjutor 
of his Brother, the Emperor's Preſence ec- 
clips'd his Dignity: which in Reality had no 
Luſtre but in bſence of the Planet which 
gave it him. 

It cannot be deny'd but the Miniſters of the 
King of the Romans diſtruſted their Madter's 
Right, ſince they had ſome Difficulty to mais 
tain it in a Competition, which they had fince 
with a much weaker Adverſary. In the Year 
1552, there arriv'd at Tres: three Embaſſadors 
from al, James de Selva, James de Goves, 
and Jobi Paez, who immediately had a Diffe- 
rence about P with the Embaſſadors 
— 4 — — 3 — 

late t o as to preſerve 
Of both Parties, it was order'd, — 
firſt Time the Speaker of the Poreugueze hould 
be ſeated on the Bench of the Ecoleſiaſticks, 

over 2 — the Preſidems or Legates: That 
in that Place he ſhould declare his 1 
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the Advantage on Account of his 


in the mean time the Embaſfadors of Fer- 
4. ſhonld remain in a Room 5 But 
28 this Proviſion did not decide the Difference, 
the Parties agreed among themſelves to refer 
the Matter to the Pope, who took Cognizanee 
thereof as Judge, and not as Arbitrator. The 
Intereſſed, to render him favourable to them, 
try'd to make Friends at Rome, and had Re- 
courſe to the Intercefſion of thoſe who had 
moſt Intereſt there. The Miniſters of Ferdi- 
aud writing on this Subject to fome of the 
Pope's Officers, in recommending to them the 
Intereſt of their Maſter, defir'd they would 
furniſh them with ſome Example that might 
oblige the Pope to pronounce in Favour of 
the King of the Romans; whether he conſider'd 
Ferdinand in this 98 or would give him 


Kingdom of 


H. which was not a bare empty Title 
but wn ale Poſſeſſion. Anſwer was made 


them, That after a due Enquiry it «a 
that the Difference had never been regulated i 


Reference to the Chapel: So that 


his Holineſs 


could not determine the Difference, without 
hearing the Reaſons of the Parties: That his 
Advice was, that thoſe Embaſſadors of Ferd:- 
»and, who were Biſhops, ſhould take their Pla- 
ces among the Eccleſiaſticks, and put them- 
ſelves at the Head of all the Prelates, while 


thoſe of Port#zal.ſhould be rank'd 


amongſt the 


Seculars; and that if this Propoſition did not 
pleaſe them they might accommodate the Mat- 
ter with the Fathers of the Council, as 


ſhould think it proper. On the 


Day of 


April the Parties among themſelves, that 
in the general Aſſembly of that Day, where 
all the Embaſſadors were to be preſent, as al- 
ſo in thoſe of the next Day, and of the 25 
and 2$th of the ſame Month, the Embaſſadors 
of Portugal ſhould be ſeated oppoſite to thoſe 
of the Emperor; that is to ſay, on the right 
Side, before the tes, where thoſe EleQors 
who were Eccleſiaſticks, and were gone, had 
been ſeated ; and that thoſe of Ferdinand ſhould 
be plac'd by the Emperor's Embaſſadors on the 
left Hand: The whole, for theſe Days only. 


And to the End nothing might pals to the Pre- 
udice of either Party, neither the Pax nor the 


ncenſe was preſented to any of the Embaſſa- 
dors; of which thoſe of Partagal caus'd an 
authentick Ac to be given them. Since that 
Time there has been no more Conteſts with 
the Embaſſadors of the King of the Romans, 
becauſe Ferdinand having ſucceeded to the Em- 
— by the R tion of Charles, he ſent his 
0 King of Hamas PP that Ga be 
ing of Hungary, | 
mbaſſad n 


had alſo his E or. 


But before we ſpeak of the Di this laſt 
had with the Embaſſador of the King of Por- 


tagal, I think my ſelf oblig d to ſay a Word 
two concerning the Difference which 


at Munſter, about the Quality of 


tween the Emperor and the King of France. | 
neen Regent had ſent 


In the Year 1646, the 
to Manſter the Sicur de 
to have him ſent from thence, 


or 
d 
jeſty be- 


in Order 


could prove, 


FR — ut... 


Queen would not have this Gentleman ſet out; 
till it was certain that the Emperor would re- 
turn the Civility which was intended him, In 
the Conferences which the Plenipotentiaries of 
France had with thoſe of the Emperor here- 
upon, the Count de Trantmanſdorf told them 


no Anſwer had been made, becauſe in thoſe 


Letters the Ki e no other Title to the 
Emperor than that of Serenity. He was an- 
ſwer'd, That the King in that had follow'd 
the Emperor's Example, who had given the 
ſame Title to the King, in his: So that the 
Couneil having deliberated thereupon, had re- 
ſolv'd not to ſuffer the leaſt Inequality betwixt 
the Emperor and the King: That the King of 
France was Emperor within his own Domini- 
ons, even according to the Sentiments of the 


German ant they could make it 
appear, that this — — had always been ob- 
ſerv'd amongſt them, and that the Queen would 


= ſuffer .. » 3 in the leaſt. The 
unt reply , on the contrary, th 
That King rp IV, and the late: 
King, had always given the Emperor the Style 
= ajeſty, joy _ return'd them _ 8 
Serenity. not agree upon at- 
ter of Tad; do hor ſeveral Means of Ac- 
commodation were propos'd. The Mediators 
intermeddl'd, and it was thought the Parties 
ight be ſatisfy'd if they gave one another the 
Style of Majeſty or Dileckiom, or elſe that of 
Imperial Majeſty and Royal Majefly, when the. 
Emperor and the King wrote each to the o- 
ther with their own Hand, or in the Style — 
the Chancery. Letters were diſpatch'd to V- 
enna and Paris about it; but as at that Time 
the two Courts had not much Complaiſance 
one for the other, it was impoſſible to adjuſt 
the Difference. The Emperor's Chancery was 
obſtinate, and would not avg its Style, and 
the Minifters of France could not ſuffer the 
King ſhould be written to in a Style which was 
common to ſeveral Princes of , 
with the of Venice. * ſaid for- 
e. t the Kings of France were ex- 
ynam'd in the Pope's Bulls, with the Em- 
perors as their Equals; while 8 of all 
the other Kings but in general, and without na- 
ming them, and that this Practice had been al- 
ter 3 the n Trent 3 
it was to trace Things up to | 
Origin, ir would be found, that the King of 
France was not oblig'd to take Place after the 
Emperor, but only after his Coronation by the 
Pope ; becauſe without this Ceremony he was 
properly but King af the Romans. However, 
it was at laſt agreed betmeem Trav 


| es of F the Hel _ 
the Pleuipotemtiariet of France, by pry th 


Mediators, that when the 
of France fbonld write each to the other with 


_ 77 . n 
| "Enbathador [ 


lately ſpoke of, who re- 
L King of . 
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them. Martin de Maſcaregnas, Embaſlador from 
Sebaſtian King of Portugal, being arriv'd-almoſt 


at the ſame Time within three Leagues of Trent, 


ſent Word to the Legates, That he would not 


allow the Embaſſador of the King of — 
to have Audience before him, as well becauſe 
he had only ſimple Letters of Credence without 
any other Power, as becauſe he repreſented 
Ferdinand but only as King of Trg and 
that in that Quality he ought to give Place to 
the King of Portugal. From this Pretenſion of 
the Portugueze ſprung three Difficulties: The 
firſt, whether Draſcoaitz ought to be receiv'd 
by Virtue of his Credentials, altho' he had no 
Powers: The other Difficulty was, whether 
his Audience ought to be put off till Maſca- 
regnat had taken his: And the third was how 
the Rank ſhould be regulated between them. 
The Fathers of the Council declar'd concern- 
ing the two firſt Points, That the Credentials 
were ſufficient to give the Character to Draſ- 
coiitz,; and that as he was arriv'd before the 


Emballador of Porzxgal, he inight alſo be firſt- 


admittted to Audience: But the third Point, 
as the moſt difficult, was put into the Hands 
of ſome Prelates to examine. The Legates 
wrote about it to the Pope, and pray'd him, in 
#he ſame Letter, not to refer the Cognizance 
thereof, either to them or the Council, no 
more than of that which was depending be- 
tween the Embaſladors of France and Spain on 
the ſame Subject; becauſe, as the Spaniards 
were there in great Number, there was no 
Room to doubt but they would determine it 
in Favour of their King. In the mean Time, 
the ſaid Legates conſidering that the Competi- 


tion was not a Thing they could regulate of 


their own Authority, and as Judges, endea- 
vour'd to diſpoſe the Parties to an Accom- 
modation. My made an Order, by which 
they ordain'd, That thoſe Embaſſadors who 
were Prelates, or of the Church, ſhould be 
ſeated on a Bench on the Right Hand, at the 
Head of all the other Prelates; but in piving 
their Opinions upon the Matters propos'd, they 
ſhould declare their Sentiments according to 
their Seniority, in reference to their Promo- 
tion; becauſe then they diſchary'd the Function 
of Biſhop, and not that of Embaſlador, As for 
the Lay-Embaſſadors, they ſhould have theirs 
on the Left Hand, and ſhould precede all the 
Prelates who were. not Embaſladors , except 
when they were clad in their Pontifical Ha- 
bits, to execute ſome eccleſiaſtical FunQion, in 
which the Biſhops and miter'd Abbots ſhould 
go to the Altar before the Lay-Embaſladors 

and that at ſolemn Proceſflions, theſe laſt ſhould 
march immediately before the Legates ; which 
is the Rank they hold at Rome in the Proceſ- 
ſions where the Pope affiſts in Perſon. What 
I have now related, was done in the Beginning 
of 1562. On the 26ch of February, of the ſame 
Year, the Credentials of the Emperor's Em- 
ballador were read in the Aſſembiy, and after 
that, thoſe of Draſcouitæ, Embaſlador of Fer- 
dinand King of Hungary Then they ask'd Maſ- 
caregnas for his, but he would not deliver them ; 
pretending that the Council, by cauſing thoſe 
of the Embaſſador of Hungary to be read firſt, 
had prejudic d the Rights ÞF the King of Ports- 
gal his Maſter. The Secretary of the Coun- 
cil ſtept down from his Desk, to repreſent to 


| eee, mat the Council had, in that 


follow'd the Cuſtom of Rome, and of all the 
other Courts of Exrope, where the firſt Co- 
mers are firſt heard. It was ſomewhat diffi- 
cult to make him comprehend, and to perſuade 
him, that it was not the Intention of the Coun- 


' cil to do any Prejudice to the King of Pertagal, 


nor to his Embaſſador; becauſe there was no 
ſpeaking to him but by an Interpreter; but at 
laſt he agreed, and there was no Diſpute about 
the Rank: The one being of the Church, and 
the other a Lay-Perſon. 

I ſhall here continue the Thread of my Diſ- 
courſe (and perhaps not deviate from my Pur- 
poſe) to ſome other Competitions, which fre- 
quently interrupted the ordinary Occupations 
of the Council. John Strozzs, Embaſſador 
from Coſmas Duke of Horence, who had not 
as yet the 3 of Great Duke of Taſcam, 
arriv'd at Trent the 15th of March, 1562 ; and 
the next Day arriv'd Melchior Luſy, Embaſh- 
dor from the five little Swiſs Cantons. This 
laſt had expreſs Orders from his Superiors, to 
take the next Rank immediately after the Em- 
baſſador of Venice, and to precede all thoſe 
who ſhould give Place to the Republick. Hroz- 
24 oppos'd it; and the Sw: Embaſlador pro- 
teſted, That it that Satisfaction were not giv'n 
him he would be gone. The Legates were ſo 
much the more perplex'd herein, becauſe there 
was no Accommodation to be. hop'd for; and 
in breaking with either the one or the other the 
Council would be greatly prejudic'd thereby, 
and the Breach in Religion almoſt irreparable. 
They could not alſo be Judges in an Affair of 
this Nature; and ſuppoling they were, they 
could not decide it without offending the Par- 
ties irreconcileably. To free themſelves from 
this Inquietude, they pray'd the Pope to take 
ſuch Meaſures that Coſmas might not enter in- 
to a Conteſt on that Head, bur give up his In- 
tereſt to the Good and Repoſe of Chriſtendom. 
Coſmus did ſo, by giving Orders to his Embaſ- 
ſador to pretend ſome Occaſion to go into the 
Countrey, when he ſhould be inform'd that 
the Swiſs Embaſſador would be at the Aſſem- 
bly. If the Cantons at this Day enter'd into a 
Diſpute about the Rank with the Great Duke, 
they would not meet with the ſame Condeſcen- 
fon But this Competition can have no Room 
but at a Council; becauſe the Swiſs have no 
Embaſſadors in Ordinary in the Courts of Prin- 
ces, and the Extraordinaries make ſo ſhort 4 
Stay there, that they can have no great Com- 
munication with the other Embaſſadors, who 
have no Occaſion to meet with them in a 
Place, neither do they ſeek it. 

"This Difference gave Birth to another, be- 
tween the ſame Swiſs Embaſſador and Auguſt 
Baumgartner, whom Albert, Duke of Bavaria 
had ſent to Trent with the Quality of Embaſ- 
ſador, with the Jeſuit Cavillon. They made 
no publick Entry; but when they ſaw the Le. 

ates, they told them, That zhe Baar, bad 

rders to give Place to none but to thoſe of crown'd 
Heads, and of the Elefors. The Legates made 
Anſwer, That the Republick of Venice poſeſi'd 
two Kingdoms, The Miniſters of Bavaria re- 
ply'd, That it was poſſible the Duke their Maſter, 
in mentioning the crown'd Heads, might alſo com- 
prize the Republick ; but that it was wot their Ba- 
fineſi to explaty the Intention of their Maſter, ** 


4 
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he had not done it hinsſelf : That they would wr 
to him about it; in the mean time, t | 
fer d the Legates to call together an Aſſembly , at 
which the Venetian Embaſſadors might not aſſiſt ; 


the end they might therein ſhew their Cree: 
aal. The 4 ſaid ey could not do it 
and deſir d the Bavarian alſadors to diſpatc 


eſs to their Prince, that he might ſend 
2 150 Orders. They receiv'd them quick- 
ly, but in very poſitive Terms: The Duke 
commanding Baumgartner #9 come away imme- 
diately from Trent, if he had not a Rank given 
bim e the Embaſſador of Venice. There was 
no regulating this Competition to the Content 
of both Parties, and there was no — 
either the one or the other, without hazarding 
Religion very much; the Duke being full as 
Conſiderable in G , as the Republick was 
ſo in Italy. The Legates therefore pray'd the 
Pope to employ the Authority of Ferdinand, 
with the Duke of Bavaria his Son-in-Law , 
and to repreſent to him , that the Republick 
was a King in effect, and was in Poſſeſſion of 
an indiſputable Right to follow the crown'd 
Heads immediately. But the Emperor, who 
would not meddle in a Negotiation of that De- 
licacy, kept within general Terms, and con- 
tented himſelf to ſend the Propoſitions of the 
Pope and the Legates, to the Duke his Son-in- 
Law. Nevertheleſs the Bavarian Embaſſador 
receiv'd a ſecond Order to yield Precedency to the 
Embaſſador of Venice : oteſtin however at the 
ſame time, that it was & the ſake of Peace, and 
without Prejudice to his Rights. 2 - 
ing afterwards admitted into the Congregati- 
on, there proteſted that the Precedency was due 
to the Prince his Maſter ; becauſe the EleQo- 
ral Dignity was aQually in his Houſe, and the 
Imperial had been formerly. Nicholas de Pon- 
te, Embaſſador of Venice, proteſted on the con- 
trary, That it was neither through Courteſy nor 
Favour that he took the firſt Place, but of 
Right and Juſtice ; not proviſionally, but for 
ever. They both requir'd to have their Pro- 
teſtations regiſter'd; and the Animoſity went 
ſo far, that the Embaſſador of Bavaria refus'd 
to give a Copy of his Harangue; becauſe he 

was inform'd the Venetian had not given any. 
Baumgartner could not form this Difficulty, 
without making himſelf a Controverſy with 
the Embaſſadors of the Cantons and of He- 
rexce : ſo that the Legates, to regulate in ſome 
Meaſure the Difference, prevail'd with the firſt 
of theſe two, to abſent trom the Congregati- 
| Ons, till he had receiv'd freſh Orders on this 
8 and Coſmas ſuffer d himſelf to be per- 
ed, to command his Embaſſador not to be 
preſent thereat, even tho the Embaſſador of 
the Cantons ſhould not be there. But the Duke 
of Bavaria took it ſo hainouſly, that the Mini- 
ſter of the Cantons ſhould preſume to conteſt 
with his Embaſſador, and that the Council 
ſhould ſuffer it; that he commanded his Em- 
baſſador to leave Tren; and he accordingly 
went away. The Legates gave him Aſſurance, 
that his Rank ſhould be duly preſery'd to him 
in the Congregations; and that the Embaſſa- 
dor of the Cantons ſhould never be invited thi- 
ther; but he would not be ſatisfy'd therewith, 
without they made a formal Decree; which 
the Council did not think fit to do, for fear of 
the Swiſs in too great a Manger. 


re | 
de · 


The es proceeded with ſo much the more 
Circumſpection, beciuſs they had receiv'd Or- 
ders from Rome, to declare to the Embaſſado 

that till the Anſwers were returt'd from Ba- 
varia and the Cantons, no Embaſſador ſhould 
—_ at the Weg | 2 8 he were ex- 
preſly invited; and t e who notwith- 
ſtanding this ſhould go, ſhould give Place to 


thoſe who were invited; and that they who 
ſhould not be ſatisfy'd with this Regulation, 


might do as they hots fit. The Swiſs order d 
their Embaſſador to be contented with the A/- 
ternative, if he of Bavaria would conſent there- 
to; but Baumgartner was ſet out when this 
Order came. 

The Bavarian Embaſſador ſaid right, that the 
EleQoral Dignity was in his Maſter's Houſe; 
but even if the Duke had been Elector himſelf, 
the Embaſſador of Venice would notwithſtand- 
ing that have diſputed the Precedency with 
him. The Conteſt which the Biſhop of Oſus- 
bury Embaſſador from the Electoral College, 

d at Munſter with Aloyſio Contarmi , ſuffici- 
ently ſhews, that the Republick is reſoly'd to 
maintain it ſelf in the Poſſeſſion ſhe is in, in 
all the Courts, to follow the crown'd Heads 
immediately. The Biſhop alledg'd there amonglt 
other Reaſons, that at the Marriage' of t 
Emperor Matthias, and of une of Bavaria, 
which was ſolemniz'd at Gratz in the Year 
1600, the Embaſſador of the Elector had pre- 
ceded that of Venice. Contarms, who did not 
allow it, ſaid, That even if that were true; 
the Electots could not draw any Advantage 
therefrom ; becauſe the Palatine might have 
been there conſider'd, as a Relation of the 
Bride. Theſe 2 Examples, where Prin- 
ces regulate the Ceremonies as they pleaſe, are 
no Precedents. When in the Year 1605, & 


giſmond, King of Poland, ſolemniz'd the Mar- 


riage of Demetrius, the pretended Czar of Moſ- 
covy, with the Daughter of the Palatin of Sen- 
domir, he ſeated at his own Table only the 
_ marr 3 Congle f — een, wy Bride's 

iſter ife to digiſmond Batt rince of 
Tranfilvania , and the Embalſlador 'of Maſcovy. 


There was another Table for the other Emba l 
ſadors, where that of the EleQor of Branden- 
burg having been plac'd above the Embaſſador 
of the Great Duke of Tuſcary, this laſt was 
rievouſly vex'd thereat; but with ſo much 
leſs Reaſon, as the Great Duke, who eve- 
ry where — Place to the Duke of f 
makes no Difficulty to yield Precedency to t 
EleQors, with whom the Duke of has 
no Competition; unleſs this laſt has new Pre- 
tenſions, ſince he has given himſelf the Title 
of Royal Highneſs. The Embaſſador of Bran- 
denburg had not more Reaſon to diſpute the 
Rank with the Nawcio. For altho' the EleQor 
does not acknowledge the Pope in his ſpiritual 
Capacity, and that he has no Commerce with 
him in reference to the Temporal, yet his Em- 
baſſador ought not to have been ignorant of 
. holds in all the Catholick 
urts. | | 
At this Day there is a Competition between 
all the Kings, becauſe being all Sovereigns , 
they judge that their Rank ought not to be re- 
gulated by their Power, which is much 
er, and more abſolute in ſome than in ot 5 
but by their n only, which admits 
mm no 
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nd Compariſon. As ſoon as they bes to ſet- 
tle the Prelictinarits for the Congreſs of Weft- 
phatia, the Swedes declar'd, they would not 
ield to the Miniſters of France in any thing; 
— Crown of Sweden, altho* leſs Pow- 
erful than _— 1 France, yer p (4 ue 55 
Dignity, in the ſame Degree, and ſo might j 
pretend rbe ſane Rank. And Fance oh its part, 
Account, a Crown whoſe Friendſhip was ne- 
ceſſary to it; and not being able at the ſame 
Tirne, to renounce a Prehemi which the 
Had enjoy'd for many Ages, another Expedi- 
ent was thought of; and to avoid theſe Con- 
teſtations, it was reſolv'd that the Aſſembly 
Tould be held at two different Places, viz. at 
Minfttr and at Oſnaburg. But from this Ac- 
commodation, fprung another Difficulty con- 
verning the firſt Viſit. It was abſolutely ne- 
eeffary the Miniſters ſnould fee one another of- 
ten; becauſe they could not 2 obo their In- 
tereſts, without ruining them: They therefore 
eed at laſt, after many long and vexatious 
ebates, that the Conferences ſhould be held 
/at a third Place, in the Mid-way berween 
Manſter and Ofyabirg , in two neighbouring 


¶boice: at the Swedes ſhould come thither 
Firſt, that they might make the firſt Viſit to the 
French, as to the Falt Comers. But before all 
this could be executed, Salviut, one of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of Sweden, having been oblig'd 
to make a Journey to Manſter, the French paid 
him the firſt Viſit, as to the laſt Comer. Ser- 
25 went ſome Days after to Ofnabarg, where 
he receiv'd alſo the firſt Viſit. I ſhall in 
the ſecond Part of this Work, of the C 


it advifable to difoblige on this 


Houſes, of which be Prench ſhould have their. 


Which aroſe between the two Crowns, con- 


eerning'the Rank they ſhould hold in ſignin 
the Treaty, which they were to negotiate wi 
the Emperor, and the States of the Empire; as 
well as of the Difference Fance has had on 
the ſame Account with England. 

In the Veat 1607, France had three Embaſ- 
ſadors at the e : and foraſmuch as two 
were expected alfo from England; and that 
the firſt apprehended a Conteſt might ariſe a- 
mong the 
Feannin was'for knowing from M. de Villeroy, 
how they were to gov 


iniſters, about the Rank, Preſident | 
themſelves in refe- 


rence to thoſe of Exglamd, when they ſhould be 
oblig*d to enter into Conference with them, 


either at the Doe of the French Embaſſa- 
dors, or in a thi e, at Prince Mazrice's, | 
or elſewhere. Whereupon M. de Villeroy wrote | 


on the 29th 2 in theſe Terms. Ne c 
ey 


3 that the Embaffadors of 

a) cui. po uons as to difpute the 
Precea with . do it, it maſt be to 
—. E Alen is | on was 
we ver conteſted berween them e 
bar by them with the Spaniards. For the E 
have formerlysalem Place of the Cattilians. 
they come 30 your Houſes, you ought to do them 
_ Honour, aud give ee the fot e byConreeſy. 
But when they ſhall come there, to treat in i 
Preſence of uh pie, of the Syates, or "others , 
you are not to give Place , either to them or 


others, 872 man ri — 
. 08 Woula' q prefudicial 20 Dignizy 
er, that 'you to avord 


ES Let 
e 3 » % even to'mention in, it be 


—— — 


ü 
i 
| 
| 


poſſible. When you meet them at Prince Maurice 


or elſewhere, you are to take the moſt honourable 
Place. This 1 what the King 83 
me to write to yon. It is true when the Confe- 
rences were held at the French Embaſſadors, 
their Lodgings were to be confider'd as a neu- 
tral Place; but thoſe of Esgland, that th 
might not be reduc'd to the Neceſſity of yield- 
ing to the French, in the Houſe of the HFeach 
Embaſſadors, ought not to have 'ſuffer'd the 
Conferences to be held any where but in a third 
Place. The Exglißbß ſaid indeed, that they had 
Orders not to enter into a Conteſt with the 
French concerning the Rank; but that they 
thought alſo, that when they ſhew'd this Re- 
ſpe& to the Frexch, theſe ought on their part, 
to do them the Civility of giving them the firft 
Place in their own Hoofes, when they ſhould 
happen to be there with the Deputies of the 
States, and pay them the ſame Civilities which 
were ſhewn them at their private Viſits. The 
eur of way made 2 42 1 
w dice the Dignity of the King their Ma. 
Err; wee be cor Ts rhe Pro ation the 
liſh f being willing 10 yield, beten 

thas aw thoſe Drs 5 rheir Mods — 1 
public Place, deſtin d to a folemm Mfembiy: for 
which Reaſon they wonld take the moſt honourable 
Place; as accordimyly they did. This would not 
be praQis'd at this a}; ſince the Embaſſadors 
of France, yeild in their-own Houſes the Place 
of Honour, even to the Deputies of the States: 
and with mach more Reaſon would they do i 
to the Embaſſadors of Exgland, who even with- 
out that, would be no! ſo g 

What Villeroy ſays, that England has formet- 
ly had the Precedency of Caſtile, is not with- 
out Foundation. King Hemry IV. having 
the Year 1600, diſpos'd Spain and England to 
to ſend their Miniſters to 5 5 there to ne- 
_ a Peace, it was confider'd in Expland, 
that the firſt Difficulty that would offer it ſelf, 
would be concerning the Precedency. Queen 
Elizabeth having therefore caus'd an exact 
'Search to be made of the PraQice of Times 
paſt, it was found in the Ceremonial of Rome, 
that among the Kings, the firſt Place was due 
to the King of France, the ſecond to the King 
of England, and the third to the King of Ce- 


flite : That the Evghſ had peaceably enjoy'd 
this Advantage As Conti of e, 
of Baſil, &c. Beſides which, the Kingdom of 


Caſtile, which conſtitutes the firſt Title of the 
no Kings, but only Counts: and P 1. 

1 e 
| de 
Fohn Herbert, Robert Beale and 


King of Spam, is altogether new in reference 
to England: fince before the Year = t «1 
Bad 'pronounc'd in favour of He 
F d the Catholick. Go 

o, the Queen exprefly commanded! 
Newfville, her Embatfadorin Ordinary in Fro 
monils, her Extraordinary Embaſſadors, not to 


eld Precedency to the Miniſters of Ham: 
— , rather than to fuffer the Negotiati- 


on to break off, to have recourſe to Lee. After 
the Powers were communicated on both ſides, 
Precedency- The 
were ſurpriz'd ro 
hope for an E- 


the Exghþh pretended to the 
Minſter of Spain ſaid, They 
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n Occaſions their Emballadors ought to pre- 
4 Miniſters of Spain, and of the Arch- 
Duke, who had only the Quality of Deputies: 
but the Spaxiards would not ſo much as hear 
this; 1 ſaid, That the King of Spain would 
neither conſent to the Precedency, nor even to 
an Equality. They had no great mind to treat, 
and took this Pretext to break off the Negoti- 
ation; tho' the Exgliſbß offer d to enter upon 
Buſineſs, 3 rejudicing this Pretenſion, 
d to negotiate by Writing. 5 
"I had WR to ſay, that there happen'd a 
Conteſt concerning the Rank , between 
the Embaſſador of Venice, and that of the Ele- 
Cors. I ſhall make make an end of it, when 
1 have ſpoke a Word or two about that the 
Electors had with the Duke of at the 
Council of Bel. The Embaſſadors of Philip 
the Good ſaid, That their Maſter was a Prince 
of the Blood, and the firſt Lay Peer of Fraxce : 
That he was in Poſſeſſion of Bargundy, which 
had formerly been a 2 and with it, 
of ſix Dukedoms, fifteen Counties, and ſeve- 
ral other Sovereign Lordſhips, which gave him 
Rank immediately after the crown'd Heads. 
Philip was in effect one of the moſt powerful 
Princes of Chriſtendom : and what he poſſeſs'd in 
Burgundy and in Flanders, were well worth the 
Kingdom 3 . bens Charles wer — 
reunited Normandy ryemmne to it, an 
Lewis XI, had joyn'd thereto Roping and 
Province, and Charles VIII, Brittany: But all 
theſe Eſtates together could not give him a 
Dignity, that no one of his Provinces had in 
icular. The ies of Prince of the 
lood, and of firſt Peer, could not make him 
be conſider d any where but in Face; and 
they were not what qualify'd him to fend Em- 
adors to the Council. The Dutchy of Bar- 
gundy being at this Day but a very ſmall Part 
of what formerly made a: large Kingdom 
enough, under that Name it could give bim 
no Rank than that of Duke. It cannot 
de deny'd but the EleQors and Princes of the 
3 ought to be at leaſt as Conſiderable in 
the Empire, as the Cardinals are at Rome ; be- 


cauſe they are Soyereigns, and make a Part of | 


e; whereas the Cardinals are the 


the 

Pope's Subjects, and only conſtitute his Coun- | 
cil: So that in this Quality, the EleQtors ought | 
to precede all thoſe who are not Sovereigns. 


Chopin and Chaſſague, French Law 
That the F athers of che Council adzudg 
ecedency to the Embaſſadors of the Duke of 
; but the Truth of the Matter i 

after a Diſpute of ſeveral Hours, theſe 
Place aflign'd them right againſt chat of 
inted for the 


was only done 
ion; as t 
expreflly, in a Letter 


than what was d to 
k Kor at Ten, W he had 
&'Ven-him out of Rank; while thoſe 


preſerv d the Place they had always had imme 
2 after the — rag It is true, that this 
vantage was ſo much the greater to the 
ke the Duke of ; as 2 * 
7 rec „ it it wor ent to preſerve 
ones own . it is alſo 1 lies 
them who are 10 follow, 10 keep 5: Abe. | 
The Conteſt the Biſhop of Oſuabarg and the 
or of Fenice at Munſter, was con- 
fiderable enough. The Plenipotentiaries of 
France declar'd at firſt, That as the Biſhop: was 
a Prince of the Empire, they would make no 
mr" pay him the firſt Viſit, and w ge 
bim the Title of Highneſs: and thoſe of the 
Em ſtruck into the ſame Sentiments. But 
the r of Venice fearing leſt it might 
be a Precedent of ill Conſequence to him 
went and told the Miniſters of Fravce, That 
he very well perceiv'd the Intention of the E- 
lectoral College, was to diſpoſſeſs the Repub- 
lick of the Rank the had held for many Ages; 
Simediately after the Crowns; from whence 
her Dignity and Reputation would receive a 
Prejudice, which he was oblig'd to prevent: 
That the Precedency was due to the Repub- 
lick, on the Account of its Antiquity, and of 
the Power and Extent of its Edtates , having 
greater Revenues than all the EleQors toge- 
Wi 
it acknowledging no other Superior but C 
alone; whereas the Electors take an Oath to 
the Emperor, and hold of him: proteſting that 
he ſhould be oblig'd to withdraw, if Satisfacti- 
on was not given him. The Biſhop alledg'd 
for himſelf the Reſolution the EleQoral Col- 
lege had taken thereupon, and the Poſſeſſion 
the EleQors are in, of preceding all other Prin- 
ces and States, except crown'd Heads. He 
ſaid, That if the EleQors gave Place to Ve- 
nice, the United Provinces would alſo pretend 
to the Precedency; and after that they ſhould 
have the ſame Conteſtation with the Swiſs C 
tors, and with the ck of Genes: That 
if Contarmmi would retire, it would not be the 
EleQar's Fault, but the Injuſtice of his Pro- 
Biſhop very muck — 
1 very prelſs'd the potenti 
of Fraxce to declare themſelves for the Rights 
of the Electors; but they repreſented, that it 
was a Novelty, that it requir'd Deliberation , 
and that they ought not to proceed in it with 
Precipi ;. tho' he d them, that the 
„ and//olmar, had Orders from 
the ſame Honours to the 


— 
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than to thoſe of the Electors; and when Com- 
plaint was made thereof, the Count de Traut- 
manſdorf ſaid, That in the Emperor's Houſe the 
Ele&ors were conſider d as an eſſential Part of it; 
and the Princes of Italy as Strangers; to whom 
more Civility was to be ſhewn thay to Domeſticks. 
To me the Compariſon ſeems very familiar; 
and that Trautmandorf ſpoke like an Officer of 
the Emperor's Houſhould : But he did not there- 
by do much Honour to the Electors. The Bull 
of Charles IV. ſays, T hat they are the Pillars, 
the Buttreſſes, the Luminaries of the Empire, of 


which they are an eſſential Part, and not of the 


Emperor's 61% wage where their Miniſters ought 

to be preferr'd to thoſe of all other Princes and 
States, except crown'd Heads; provided they have 
the ſame Character. I doubt whether thoſe the 
EleQors ſend to Vienna have that of Embaſſa- 
dor, becauſe there is no likelihood that their 
Embaſſadors would ſpeak to the Emperor un- 
cover'd, ſince they may avoid that Mortificg 
tion, by giving to their Miniſters the Cualich 
of Algeſanter, inſtead of that of Geſanter; and 
if I am not miſtaken, it is that which they 
moſt commonly give to them ; tho? theſe two 
Words are often confounded in the Chance- 
ries, as well as in Books. The Reſolution of 
the EleQors, of which the Biſhop of Oſnaburg 
ore, is conformable to the fourth Article of 
tne 


Capitulation of the Emperor Ferdinand III, 


and to the Fifth of that of the preſent Emperor. 
They both ſpeak almoſt in the ſame Terms : 
But as the Electors there renounce their own 
Intereſt, and have * only to the Empire, 
they cannot be ſtrain'd beyond that to the Pre- 
judice of other Sovereigns, who acknowledge 
neither the Laws nor the Decrees of the Princes 
of Germany. 

It will not be from the CR to obſerve 
here, what the Chancellor de Chiverny ſays of 
a Difficulty which happen'd at the Entry, which 

ueen El:zabeth, Daughter of the Emperor 
aximilian II, (who came to be marry'd to 
King Charles IX.) made at Mezieres, in the Year 
1570. The King ſent to meet her by the Duke 
of Anjou his Brother, and the Emperor had g- 
ven the chief Charge of conducting his Daugh- 
ter the EleQor of Triers. And foraſmuch as 
there aroſe ſome Difficulty concerning the 
Rank theſe two Princes were to take, an Ex- 
reſs was ſent to Court to know the King's 
ntention, who ſaid, that the Duke ought to 


yield to the Elector as to a Sovereign Prince, 


who was the Emperor's Embaſſador. Chiverny 
ſays, that he who was then the Duke's Chan- 
cellor, knew ſo well how to repreſent to the 
Council the Wrong that was done to the firſt 
Prince of the Blood of Fance, and to the pre- 
ſumptive Heir of the Crown, who ought to 
ive Place to crown'd Heads only, even out of 
Kingdom ; that Leave was given him to 
put the Affair in Negotiation, and to endea- 
vour to bring the Elector to conſent thereto, 
Without being offended. That hereupon he, 
Chiverny, who had gain'd ſome Credit with the 
EleQor, manag'd him ſo nicely, that he pre- 
vail'd with him to acquieſce; but that how- 
ever, the Duke did him Civility, and offer'd him 
the Place of Honour, which the EleQor re- 
fus'd; This 4, is by ſo much the more 
1 ing himſelf judg'd that the 
Duke his ought to yeild to the EleQor, 


& 


n.. 


and that the Duke did not ſcruple to offer him 
the Place of Honour: That the Ceremony was 
perform'd within the Kingdom, where Mon. 
ſieur is without doubt, the ſecond Perſon 
when there is no Dauphin; and that the Elec. 
tor, who was not well vers'd in the Ceremo. 
nial, ſuffer'd himſelf to be hurry'd away with 
the Wheedles of — who all along ſpoke 
for his Maſter's Intereſt.. After all, I cannot 
tell how he could maintain what he adds, that 
the firſt Prince of the Blood of Fance ought to 
recede all other Princes, except crown'd 
eads, even out of the Kingdom: Since ſo- 
vereign Princes, and particularly the Electors 
do not agree therein. When in the Vear 1 
the Elector Palatine came to Paris, the Duke 
of Orleans made Difficulty to give him the Place 
of Honour at his own Houſe, for which Rea- 
ſon theſe two Princes did not viſit. The Duke 
of Orleans did not always refle& that he was 
a Subject, but Cardinal de Richlien had an 
3 more than once to make him 
now it. 


In the Year 1641, the States of the United 
Provinces ſent into Exgland an Embaſly com- 
pos'd of the Lords of Brederode, D' Aarſens, and 
de Hiemvliet, about the Marriage of Prince i- 
liam Son to the Prince of Orange. One of the 
firſt Viſits they made, was to the Elector Pa- 
latine, who was then at London. The Elector 
who had carry'd it upon the Level with the 
Prince of Orange, the Son, took at his own 
Houſe the upper Hand of the Embaſſadors , 
without boggling. They thereupon fignify'd 
to him, that they expected to be us'd after the 
ſame manner as he carry'd it to the Prince of 
Orange: But he made Anſwer, that he was in 
Poſſeſſion of the Precedency, and that he could 
not innovate, without knowing the King's In- 
tention ;- but he did not viſit the Em ors. 
There is room to wonder that Aarſens, who 
had been ſo long Embaſſador in France, who 
had been employ'd in ſo many Embaſſies in 
Germany and Italy, ſhould not know that the 
Dukes of R Florence, and of Mantua, do 
not give at their own Palaces the Place of 
Honour to the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads: 
And yet theſe Princes have no Competition 
with the Electors. However by the Elector 
Palatine's Anſwer, it appears, That he was wil- 
ling to know the King's Intention; that he pre- 
tended to this Prerogative as being a Prince of 
the Blood of Exgland, rather than as EleQor ; 
tho“ I can hardly believe that that was his E- 
lectoral Highneſs's Thought; becauſe at that 
time, even the Princes of the Blood of France, 
made no Difficulty to give the Hand and Step 
to Embaſſadors ; though at the ſame time they 
were very cautious of yeilding elſewhere the 
Advantage they enjoy'd in the firſt Court of 


King of France, to give them the 
Brothers ; becauſe that in treating them thus 
upon the Level with the Dukes of Savey and 
Lorrain, one would think that his Ma) 
ſhould not after that, make any Diſtinction n 
ther, between the Miniſters of the one and 
of the other. I ſhall-give no Occaſion to be 
__ vain, when I * that the Negotiation 
which was had on that Account, was ck. 
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Work; and that the EleQor of Brandenburg is 
oblig d for it to my Zeal, and to the Acquain- 
tance I had at the Court of France. Fabian, 
Count de Dona, who, with the eminent Quali- 
ties which are hereditary to his Houſe, had a 
ſingular Merit, which brighten'd very much 
the Luſtre of his Birth, being in the Year 1646. 
come into France on the Part of the EleQor of 
Brandenburg, repreſented that that Prince, who 
poſſeſſes ſo marty large Provinces that his Do- 
minions extend from the Frontiers of Gaul to 
thoſe of Mnſcovy, could not bear being treated 
on the Level, not only with the Dukes, Peers, 
and Officers of the Crown of France, but alſo 
with - ſeveral little Counts of G ; Whil 
the King at the ſame Time gave the Quality 
of Brother to the Dukes of Satoy and of Ler- 
rain, who give Place to the Electors on all 
Occaſions. He was told that it was the anci- 
cient Style of the Chancery, and that there was 
no altering of it during the King's Minority : 
That the Conſequence thereof would be too 
great: That after that, the Elector would alſo 
pretend to canſe his Embaſſador to be cover d, and 
that his Example would give Birth to ſeveral 
other Pretenſions, which a Regent would be 
cautious of meddling with: That the Duke of 
Savoy and of Lorrain gave the Title of Majeſty 
ro the King, which the EleQor did not, not- 
withſtanding ſome of his Predeceſſors had done 
it. However, it was added, that what could 
be done ſhould be examin'd into, provided 
the Elector would diſpoſe the whole EleRoral 
College to give the King the Title of Majeſty; 
in which he would meet with ſo much the leſs 
Difficulty, becauſe the three Eccleſiaſtical E- 
leQors, and the EleQor of Bavaria did it al- 
ready. The Count de Dona reply'd, That he 
had no Orders to engage the EleQor in ſuch 
a Negotiation : That he ſpoke only in Refe- 
rence to his Maſter's Intereſt, and that what 
he ask'd was very juſt ; but he could obtain 
nothing: And at his going away, he left me at 
that Court as Miniſter of the EleQor, who 
ſent me ſome Time after the neceſlary Letters 
and Commiſſiens. The Year following, 1647, 
a Deſign was $*'d in the Electors Coun- 
cil to torm a third Party in the Empire, with 
the EleQor of Saxony, and the Princes of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick and Lunenburg. The Exe- 
cution of this Proje& would have deſtroy'd 
the whole Work Cardioat Mazarin had been 
labouring at for ſo many Years at Maſter, he 
therefore being very much alarm'd thereat, de- 
fir'd the EleQor to approve of the King's ma- 
king uſe of my Service, to offer him ſome 
Propoſitions, which he judg'd would indubi- 
tably be very advantageous to his Intereſts. 1 
epar d to undertake the Journey, provided 
etters were given me with the Quality of 
Brother; | The Count de Brieune, whom 1 fre- 
2 ſaw, and familiarly enough, did not 
lillemble with me, that if the Matter was men- 
tion'd in Council he would oppoſe it with all 
his Power; and told me he would not ſign 
the Letter, even tho* the Queen ſhould lay her 
abſolute Commands upon him to do it; and 


in effe& he hinder'd the Council from coming 
to any Refolution in Favour of che EleRor. 
But tne Cardinal, who was liberal of any thing 
that did not coſt Money, and who was willi 
to oblige theEleQor, prevail'd with the 


© 


| to write him a Letter with her own Eland, as 


did alſo the King; in both which they gave 
the EleQor the Style of Brother. Immediate- 
ly after the King had attain'd' to the Years of 
Majority, the inal ſeeing almoſt all the 
Kingdom riſe againſt his Authority, and being 
deſirous to make himſelf ſome Friends abtoa 
had no — to yield to the Inſtances I 
made, to have Letters diſpatch'd out of the 
Cbancery in the ſame Form: And the Count de 
Brienne was then oblig'd to execute the Orders 
the King gave him for that Purpoſe, after his 
Majority, as accordingly he did without Re- 
luctancy. | | 

The States of the United Provinces have 
Conteſts about the Rank not only with the E- 
lectors, but alſo with ſome” other Princes of 
Germany. In the Year 1671, there was an Al- 
ſembly of ſeveral Deputies: of the Princes of 
the Circles of Weſtphalia, and of the Lower 
Saxony at Bilefeld, where the Chancellor of 
the Duke of Neuburg having ſpread a Rumour, 
that he would not give Place to the Deputies 
of the United Provinces, theſe took the Alarm, 
and gave Advice thereof to their Principals. 
This caus'd great Uneaſineſs at the Hagre , 
from whence a ſharp Letter was written tb the 
Duke on that Subject. The Duke did not au- 
ſwer it; but, ſome Time after, a Writing was 
publiſh'd, wherein the Pretenfions of the States 
were examin'd and debated on the Duke's Part 
with great Animoſity and Bitterneſs. | Thoſe 
Princes who conſtitute Branches, and as ſuch 
have a Vote, and Seat in the Diets, are not 
oblig'd to give Place within the Empire to fo- 
reign Powers, except to crown'd Heads; and 
I dare be bold to ſay, they ought to do it to 
none whatever, unlets the Miniſters have the 
Repreſenting Character. Civilities may be done 
to the other, but they cannot pretend to the 
Precedency. The Electoral College, the De- 
puties whereof were aſſembl'd at Ratisbone d 
took an Occaſion from this Diſpute, in the 
Month of Azguft, 1671, to make a Regulation 
in the following Terms, according to the 
ancient Cuſtom, the Embaſſadors, the Envoys, and 
the Reſidents of the Eleftors, ſbowld precede as wel 
at the Emperor's Court as tw the other Courts, 
the Miniſters of all Princes and R cs, ex- 
cept thoſe of crown'd Heads, and thoſe of their Mi- 
dows, and of their Children deſtin d to the Suc- 
cefſion when they ſhall come to Age. What is 
ſaid therein of the other Courts, is to be under- 
ſtood of the other Princes of Germany: For 
among the Princes of [zaly, the Republick of 
Venice and the United Provinces arc otherwiſe 
confider'd than the EleQors. 

It is true the Regulation ſays; That what 
obliges the Electoral College to make it, is, 
that it often happens that at the Emperor $ 
Court, and in thoſe of other Kings, and elſe- 
where; the Electors, their Embaſſadors, De- 
puties and Miniſters, meet with the Embaſſa- 
dors, ties, and Reſidents of other Prin- 
ces; andthatitbehoves them to maintain them - 
ſelves in ET of the —— a _ 

have enjoy many ges: An 
— — . e and command their Mi- 
niſters, who ſhall be employ'd as well within 
the Empire as elſewhere, not to give Place to 
thoſe of other Princes , except to thoſe of 
crown d Heads,” Ee. Bur this is what it is 
| Nun impoſ- 
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impoſſible to cauſe to be obſery'd, even at the 


Court of Vienna, where the Venetian Embaſ- 
ſador takes Place of the Miniſters of all the 
Electors, altho' the Capitulation obliges the 
Emperor to ſecure to the EleQors this Pre- 


rogative. 

At the Congreſs of Neſiphalia there happen d 
a Diſpute concerning the Rank, betusem the 
United Provinces and the Duke of Savoy, in what 
Order they ſhould be nam'd in the Treaty. The 
Eſtates were for being conſider'd on Account 
of their Power, which is without doubt the 

eateſt of all Earope, after that of the three 

rſt Crowns ; and by Reaſon of the Extent of 
their Dominions, very much reſpeQed by ſe- 
veral powerful Kings in the other Parts of the 
World. The Duke alledg'd the 2 of 
his Principality, altho the Dignity of moſt of 
the Provinces of the Low Countries is, be- 
yond Compariſon, more ancient than that of 
Savey; the Advantage of his Birth, and the il- 
luſtrious Alliances which he and ſome of his 
Predeceſſors have contracted in the firſt Hou- 
ſes of Chri m. 

This Diſpute ceas'd, becanſe the Duke caus'd 
himſelf to be put in the Number of the Princes 
of Italy. The Great Duke of Txſcany, who 
thought the Duke of Savoy would rather have 
choſen to be plac'd amongſt the Princes of 

, pretended to be next in Rank to the 


Republick of Venice. But the Duke, who 


knew that _— the Germans he ſhould be 
oblig'd to give Place to the Electors, and to 
the Arch-Dukes, and that the United Provin- 
ces, and ſome other Princes, would diſpute 
the Rank with him, choſe the other Party, and 
caus'd himſelf to be plac'd among the Princes 
of Italy, where his Rank was ſettl'd. 

It is ſomewhat ſtrange, the Inequality of 
Treatments which was dealt at Treu to the 
Dukeof Bavaria, and to the Eccleſiaſtical Prin- 
ces, who, as it is well known, take Place of 
the Seculars. Martin de Roxas de Portalara- 
bio, Commander of Malta, and Embaſſador 
from the Great Maſter, arriv'd at Trent in the 
Month of March, 1563, and demanded a Place 
on the Bench of the y-Embafſladors. The 
Procurators of the Archbiſhop of — of 
the Biſhop of Aichſtas, and of ſome other Pre- 
lates, who had not been allow'd, no more than the 
Eccleſiaſtical Elefors, to ſend Embaſſadors to the 
Council, altho* with the Quality of Prelate, they 
have alſo that of Prince, oppos'd the Pretenſi- 
on of the Embaſſador of Malia, and ſaid, 
That ſince they, whoſe Maſters were Princes, 
had their Places among the Eccleſiaſticks, the 
Embaſſador of an Order that is merely Eccle- 
fiaſtical, as is that of St. Jobs of Jeraſalem, 
ought to be ſeated there likewiſe. e Embaſ- 

or urg'd, That the Exerciſe of 
War was inſeparable from their Order, which 
had its Armies, coin'd Money, and did all that 
ign Prince can do; and which, for 


a Soverei 

Cound), as had the Archbiſhop of ele 
uncil, as the 

but its Embaſſador ; and that by the Pope's ex- 

eb Orders, who had commanded it by his 
ef, to ſend an Embaſſador, and not Proeu- 


 rators; r 


e 
E's with aders : 
That the Ceremonial fo order'd it, and that the 


Practice was not other in the Courts of the 
two firſt Kings of Chriſtendom: That the Bis 
ſhops came to Council, to have their Vote 
there, and their Seat; and if together with their 
Biſhoptick, they had alſo the Quality of Prince, 
or elſe were in actual Poſſeſſion of ſome Prin- 
cipality, it was ftill but an Appendix, the Con- 
dition whereof could not be better than that of 
the Principal: That for Proof thereof it was 
ſufficient to alledge one Reaſon; to wit, That 
if the Archbi of Saltzbourg had come to 
the Council in Perſon, he would have had 
Place only among the Eecleſſaſticks, and in 
the Rank of his Promotion. The Cognizance 
of the Conteſt was referr'd to the Pope, be- 
cauſe the Debate was between Eccleliaſtick 
and it was — aha 238 3 be ſea 
among the Seculars, which was ſignify' d to 
the Archbiſhop of Salt wy 
After this an Oppoſition was made by the 
Patriarchs, who would not give Place to the 


Embaſſador of a Religious Order, notwithſtan- 


ding the Legates had declar'd,.that it ſhould be 
without Prejudice to their Rights. To remove 
all theſe Difficulties, the Legates wrote to the 
Pope, that the Embaſſador of Malta findi 
himſelf very much perplex'd with all 
Diſputes, and his Perſon being of no great A(- 
ſiſtance to the Council, his Holineſs would do 
well to give him Orders to be gone. The 
Pope did ſo; but before this Order arriv'd at 
Trent, the Legates chang'd their Minds, and 
did not think it proper to execute their Deſign, 
becauſe they adjuſted the Difference in ſuch 
Manner, that the Embaſſador contented him» 
ſelf with the Place that was aſſigned him on 
the Bench of the Prelates, after the laſt Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Embaſſador of the Lay-Princes; of 
3 

0 y diſputes the lity of Soverei 
Prince with the Great Maſter of Malta. 

The Pope himſelf conſiders him as ſuch, and 
was willing to 2 the ſame in the Year 1581, 
when Jobs Biſhop of la Caſſiere, who was Great 
Maſter of the Order, went to Rome, to jultify 
himſelf of the Crimes of which he was ac- 
cus'd by ſome of the Knights who had revolt- 
ed againſt him. At his Arrival at Rome, the 
Families of the Pope and the Cardinals went 
to meet him; the Artillery of the Caſtle of St. 
Angelo ſaluted him as he paſs'd by, and all the 
Honours were done him that are uſually done 
to Sovereigns. The Cardinal 4 Protectot 
of Farce, with whom he lodg'd, becauſe the 
Great Maſter was a French Man, receiy'd him 
at the top of the Staircaſe, accompany'd by M. 
de Fir the French Embaſlador ; and four other 
Cardinals, either French Men by Birth or In- 


clination, waited for him in Ade Pepe 
which had been prepar'd for him. 30 
did not receive him in the but 
his Chamber, whither he had caus 
Cardinals to come to do him Honour, and be 
made him ſit after the laſt Cardinal. TheP 
in giving him Audience in his Chamber, 
bim the ſame Honour which he does to the 
ors of the Duke of Mauna, and of 


twelve 


the otber Princes of hay; and that he 
would do to the Princes themſelves, if the 
came thither in Per ; except the Puke 
Savoy who 
have 


of 


ah 
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Prefidetit de Thin, who is otherwiſe _ _ | 
at the 


and very faithful; ſays in his Hiſtory , 

Pope ee the Great Maſter after the fourth 
Cardinal, before the eight others. But it ſeems 
to me, that there is more Veriſimilitade to be- 
lieve in this M. de Fir, who was at that Time 
Embaſſador at Rome; and who having a very 
particular Care of the Aﬀairs of the Great Ma- 
ſter, wrote to King Henry III, in the Terms 
{ juſt mention'd. And what makes me believe 
that M. de Tho, or he that printed his Works 
after his Deceaſe, EE in this Point 
is, that when Coſnns, Duke of Florexce, arriv'd 
at Rome the 5*Þ of Febynary, 1560, he receiv'd 
a groat many more Honours, than were done 
ſince to the Great-Maſter of Mals. The Car- 
dinals of St. Flores, and of Ferrara, went as far as 
the City Gate to meet him at his re from 
Audience, which he had in the Ducal Cham- 
ber, the Pope gave him a Dinner, and to all the 
Cardinals : but he was ſeated immediately be- 
fore the laſt Cardinal Deacon. He march'd al- 
ſo in the ſame Rank in the Procefſion, which 
was perform'd at Rome the of the ſame 
Month. Upon which I ſhall make this ſmall 
Remark en paſſaxt, that when the Pope goes in 
Proceſſion, the Embaſſadors carry the Pall to 
a certain Place, where they are reliev'd by the 

ons. 

It will not be from the Purpoſe, to menti- 
on here the Competition ſome of the Princes 
of Italy have among themſelves; and the De- 
dates their Miniſters have had on that Account. 
The Duke of Feria, Governor of Mila, did 
not do the ſame Civilities to the Miniſters of 
the Duke of Mamma, which he did to thoſe of 
Savoy : whereupon theſe two Princes enter d 
into great Conteſtations ; not about Preceden- 
cy, but about the Titles and Equality : The 
Miniſters of Mamtxs ſaid , That the Governor 
was in the Wrong; becanſe that at Madrid, 
and even at Milan, the Miniſters of the two 
Princes had always been treated equally : That 
the King of Spain would never give a Place in 
the Chapel to the Embaſſador of Sevey, not- 
withſtanding the Duke's 3 Inſtances on 
that Account: and that he would not faffer, 
that in reference to the Number of Horſes to 
his Coach, and the other Honours, he ſhould 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the Embaffador of Mar- 
tua, from that of Genoa, and of the other Prin- 
ces of Italy: That the Governors of Milan, 
Predeceſſors of the Duke of Feria, had not be- 
hav'd themſelves otherwiſe; as well in reſpect 
to the Titles, as to the Chapel, and other pub- 
lick Ceremonies, to which the Miniſters of Sa- 

and Kerry had 15 $ _ invited 
urns : the erv'd very wel 
that Philip Il, King of Spain, had — their 
Duke the Title of Highneſs, when he went to 
; bur that 


4 on Account of his Marri 
they did not take Notice, that the Grandees of 
Sam had refus'd him that Title : That it was 
true, that when the Duke went to Madrid, 
the King went to meet bim, and gave bim the 
Honour the Hand; but that the very 


after his Marri 
Manner he had 


— * and Philip III, had wrote to him; 
they had always ſtyl'd him Vor; and at the be- 
ginning of the Letter Senor Hiio, Sennor Her. 
mano, in the ſame Line, and without Civility: 
That a Regulation had been made there ſince; 
which it was ordain'd, that 256 Prince 
Infamas, and their Brothers-in-Law , 
——— bneſs; but that the 
could not draw any there-from ; be- 
cauſe that was done only, that more Honour 


' might not be done to the Wife than to the 


Husband ; whereas the r himſelf had 
— given the Title of Highneſs to the 
of Mamua, when ſhe was at Viewna: 


Bue that the Miniſters ought not to claim a- 
ny thing from the Honours that are. done to 
their Prince: That fince the Catholick King 
had been pleas'd to make no Diſtinction be- 
tween the Dukes of and of Mantua, the 
Governor of Milan might have very well for- 
born making any there, where his King him- 
ſelf makes none. 80 
The Council of Savoy made Anſwer to this 
Writing by another; wherein they ſet forth, 
That there was no Compariſon between the 
Dukes of Savoy and of Mantxa, neither for An- 
tiquity of Houſes, nor for the Advantage of 
Alliances, of which a long Enumeration is there 
produc'd : That the Governors of Milan had 
always given the Title of Highneſs to the Duke 
of Savoy, and that of Excellency to the Duke of 
Mantua That the Republick of Venice did the 
ſame : That even the Duke Emanxzel Philibert 
gave only the Style of Exce to the Duke 
of Mamma, while this gave him that of High- 
_— That Sawſovin „That in his Time, 
all the Princes of Italy, there was none but 
e 
That when the Duke Charles Emanzel went in- 
to Spain on the Score of his Marriage, the King 
went to meet him, and gave him the N. 
that fince the King himſelf gave him the Title 
of Highneſs, the Grandees of Sum could not 
refufe it him neither: That notwithſtanding 
the next Day after his Marriage, and fince, he 
has been always treated with the Style of Yor, 
and of Ho, it was only to do him fo much 
the more Honour ; becauſe therein he treated 
him upon the Level with the Þrfanras; and with 
the other Princes of his Houſe : That it is rea- 
ſonable to believe that the King did not do it 
with any other Intention, ſince the Duke of 
being become his Son, it is probable he 
was willing to do him more Honour than be- 
fore: That it was-true, that before mention 
was made of the M the King of Span 
had only given him the Title of 
ont; but that it was alſo true; that at that Time 


he gave only that of Very Heftrioxs to the Dake 
of Manas: That the Title of Hlaſtriout 
Had to the 1 


2 
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ference which is between theſe two Princes; 
the Duke of Mantua having no Place in the 
Chapel of the other Courts; and ſo on that 
Account there was no Competition between 
them: That the King had ſignify'd to him, he 
ſhould be glad not to be further importun'd a- 
bout it; becauſe what he did was to do him ſo 
much the more Honour, in treating him upon 
the Level with the other Princes of his Houſe, 
and even with the Arch-Dukes: That before 
the Dukes of Savoy left off paying Obedience 
to the Pope, by reaſon of the well- grounded 
Pretenſion they have to perform it in the Roy- 
al Hall, they did it in the Ducal Chamber: 
whereas even at this Day, the Dukes of Man- 
tua, or their Miniſters, do not perform it in 
the Confiſtory, but in the Pope's, Chamber: 
That as for the Title of Highneſs, which the 
Emperor had given to the Dutcheſs of Mau- 
tua When he marry'd; at leaſt if it was true, 

that he did really give it her, that poſſibly he 
might have Regard to the Houſe, from whence 
the Dutcheſs was extracted, or to the Alliance 
ſpe had with the Arch-Dutcheſs, Siſter to the 
Emperor, whoſe Siſter-in-Law ſhe was; tho" it 
may be ſaid, that it was a Civility which the 
Emperor was willing to do to a Lady, to whom the 
greateſt Princes would think it a Glory to do Ho- 

our 

T hat it was certain, that if the Duke of Man- 
tua had accompany'd his Siſter into Germany, the 
Emperor would not have given him the Title of 
Highneſs; becauſe be could not have done it, but 
to the Prejudice of thoſe, who could pretend to it 
with more Juſtice than the Duke : But that it 
was a Piece of Prudence in him not to go thither , 
for fear he 2 there meet the Count d'Ognate, 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador , who pretended to take 
Place of the Duke, and that they ſhould recipro- 
cally give one the other the ſame Tules: That ſe- 
meg Letters and Acts were to be found in the Ar- 
chives of Savoy, wherein the Emperor gives the 
Title of Highneſs to the Dukes thereof : That it 
was impertinent to ſay,, that the Honours which 
were done to Princes, draw no Conſequences for 
the Miniſters; ſince theſe regulate themſelves by 
the Grandeur and Qualities of their Maſters : And 
as for the Alternative, which was ſaid to have been 
practisd at Milan between the Miniſters of the 
two Princes, that it imaply'd 4 very groſs Igno- 


rauce, or great Malice, in thoſe who advanc'd_ 


Things which had ſo little Truth in them: That 

the ; Nori was ſo notorious , that the Dake 

Feria could not have done otherwiſe than be did, 
without introducing a N, e was both Of- 
fenſive and Scandalous: it being certain that 1 
Embaſſador of Mantua, bad never appear d there 
at the publick Aſſemblies, unleſs he of Savoy was 
either abſent or ſick. At this Day there is no 
Competition between the two Princes. The 

Duke of Mantua gives Place to that of , 
and they give one another reciprocally the Ti- 
tle of Higbueſt. 

There is no Competition neither between 
the Great Duke of Taſcauy and the Duke of 
Parma: and nevertheleſs Prince Faucis, the 
Son of Coſmas, being at Madrid in the Year 
If62, had there a Conteſt with Alexander Far- 

| #eſe, Son of the Duke of Parma, and of Mar- 

aret of Auſtria, natural Siſter to Philip II, 
ing of Spain. Coſmxs, who at that Time 
was negotiating a for his Son, with 


* 
. 1 


one of the Em 's Day an: and who for | 
food in = of the > ago 


that Purpoſe 
Philip, was willing his Son ſhould yeild bim 
the Precedency, and ſhould even diſſemble his 
Diſpleaſure. 185 

It was almoſt at the ſame Time, there was 
a Conteſt at the Court of France for the 
between the Miniſters of Florence and of Ferre 
ra; and that thoſe of Florence had the Advan- 
tage through the Favour of the Queen Mother, 
Katherine de Medicis. The Count Ferdinand 
Scotts, Plenipotentiary of Edward Duke of Per. 
ma, being in the Year 1643, at Venice, where 
he negotiated a League againſt the Barberin, , 
ſaid, he could not aſſiſt at the Conferences, 
becauſe he had Orders not to give Place to the 
Miniſter of the Great Duke. He grounded on 
the Example of Madrid which I lately menti- 
on'd, as on a Title that juſtify'd his being in 
Poſſeſſion. Gaſſoni aud Nani, Deputies of the 
Senate, ſaid, That on theſe Occeſuns, there wa 
an Obligation to follow what was practis A in all 
the other Courts, where the Miniſters of the 
Great Duke have the Precedency of thoſe of 
Parma, without Conteſtation; and that even 
at Venice theſe two Princes were treated with 
a great deal of Difference; ſince the Senate 
gave the Title of Highneſs to the one, and that 
of Excellency to the other : That a great many 
Things might be ſaid, in reference to what 
had paſs'd at Madrid; ſince it was only at the 
Inſtigation of ſome Enemies of the ouſe of 
Toledo, which was ſtraitly ally'd to that of the 
ovens Duke, that this Quarrel had been created 
him. 

At this Day there is no Duke of Ferrars, 
never ſince that Dukedom has been anner 'd 
to the Pope's Mitre, as a Fee of the See of 
Rome, in the Time of Clement VIII, towards 
the End of the foregoing Century: However, 
to ſhew that there is nothing fix'd in moſt 
of the Ranks of Princes, I ſhall- here add 2 
Word or two concerning the Difference, the 
Miniſter of the Duke had with that of Florence. 
Coſmus ſaid, That the Republick of Horexce 
had always preceded the Dutchy of Ferrar«, 
and that ſhe could not loſe the Rank ſhe had 
always held; under the Pretext, that ſhe was 
now govern'd by a Sovereign Prince. The 

e of Ferrara maintain'd, That Florence ha- 
ving loſt its firſt Dignity of ancient Republick, 
to become a new Principality, the Antiquity 
of the two Dutchies was no longer the 
ſtion. . Pope Piat V, offer'd to regulate the 
Difference ; but the Duke of Ferrars main- 
tain'd, that it belong'd to the Emperor to de. 
cide it. The Duke of Florence acquieſc'd, and 
prevail'd with the Pope to conſent thereto, but 
upon Condition that the Emperor ſhould only 
do the Office of Arbitrator, and not that of 
Judge. Maximilian II. was incens'd thereat: 
_ 209, the dry m"_ ys 1 to 

i no great Mind to is 
niok, and ſpun the Affair out in Length. The 
Duke of Ferrara in the mean Time procuc'd 
the Difference to be regulated to his own Ad- 
vantage at the Court of France, under Francis ll. 
while the Duke of Cuiſe, his Brother - in-Law, 
was there All- powerful. But his Pretentions 
being brought again upon the Stage, under 
Charles IX, on occaſion of the Service, which 


| was perform'd at Paris in the Year 3508, for 
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Prince of Spain; the Embaſſador of Flo- 
oo ey the Credit of Queen Ca- 
therine de Medicit, demanded the next imme 
diate Rank after that of Venice; and the Em- 
daſſador of Ferrara oppos'd the ſame with ſo 
much Warmth, that the Dukes of Aujam and of 
Alencon, with the Cardinal of Bourbon; had 
much a- do to keep them from coming to an 
Engagement about it, and obli 'd them both 
to withdraw, leaving them the Liberty of pro- 
teſting. Coſmws being made Great Duke of 
Tuſcany ſome Time after, the Queen-Mother 
caus'd it be determin'd in his Favour. 

It is neceſſary to add a Word more about 


what was lately hinted at concerning the Count 


4 Ognate Embaſſador of Spain, who pretended 
to have Precedeticy of the Duke of Mantua, and 
to treat him on the Level in reference to the 
Titles. He confider'd him as a Vaſſal of the 
Emperor, or of the Empire, and he knew tb 
at the Court of Madrid, his Miniſter is treated 
with ſome Difference from others : But however, 
he holds the Rank of a ſovereign Prince: He 
takes at home the Place of Honour of the Em- 
baſſador of France, and his Embaſſador is co- 
ver'd when he ſpeaks to the Kings of France 
and of Eugland. If the Marquiſs de 

takes in his own Houſe the Hand, the Door, 
and the Chair of the Dake of Guiſe, it is be- 
cauſe he treats him as a Subject of the Prince 
he repreſents ; but whatever Character a Mini- 
{ter may have, he cannot diſpenſe himſelf from 
the Reſpect which is due to ſovereign Princes; 
and he ought to make ſo much the leſs Diff» 
culty here, becauſe he makes none in reference- 
to the Cardinals. It is true that Cardinals have 
the Precedency of Princes; but it is only at 
Rome, and in ſome other Courts where they 
are willing to ſuffer it: But they do not take 
Place of the Princes of the Blood of Fance, 
nor of the Princes or Infants of Spain. An 
eccleſiaſtical Elector would not ſatfer a Car- 
dinal to take the Upper-hand of him: A pro- 
teſtant Elector would ſuffer it ſtill leſs: And I 
do not think that the Elector of Bavaria would 
permit it. Some Princes of ah allow it, and 
perhaps thoſe of Germany might do it; but both 
the one and the other are in the wrong. 

In the Year 1642, ſome Electoral Miniſters 
taking Audience of the Emperor, ſcem'd to be 
very much ſcandaliz'd that the Duke of Nes- 
bourg who was there preſent, was cover'd 
while they ſpoke to the Emperor uncover'd. 
I cannot tell whether they were in the right or 
not. The Princes of Ger ought to have 
at, leaſt the ſame Advantage with the Emperor, 
that the Grandees of Spain have with their Kin : 
that is to ſay, the Right of being cover'd in the 
Preſence of the Emperor, 

The Duke of Nenbourg had it in effect, ſince 
the Emperor ſuffer'd it; and it did not belong 
to the Miniſters of the EleQors to put him 
in Mind of his Duty, if he fail'd therein. If 
they were really ors, they o to 
be cover'd, and if they were but iſters of 
the ſecond Order, why ſhould they deſire the 
Duke of Nexboxrg ſhould have that Reſpe& for 
them? I find my ſelf oblig'd to repeat here what 
I faid before, that the EleQors and Princes of 

rmany do not give the true Character to the 
Miniſters they employ to the Emperor : But if 
they do give it them, and withal ſuffer their 


of Italy. | 

I muſt ſay ſtill farther, that the Duke bf S. 
voy ſends no more to pay Obedience to the 
Pope; and the Emperor has alſo leſt it off. 
When the Emperor ſtill receiv'd the Imperial 
Crown at the Pope's Hands, they took an Oath 


to him; which was a kind of Liege- Homage; 


of which ſee à particular Example in Lotha- 
rin: II. | : v 5 

Rex wenit ante fores, Juraut prius urbis bonoret. 
Mox homo fit Pape, ſumitque hoc dante Coromam. 


But have ſince been convinc'd, that 
they could not without injuring the Imperial 
Dignity, take an Oath to the Biſhop of Rome; 
who according to the Order of Things, ought 
to make ſuſt to them for a Confirmation of his 

leQion, and take an Oath of Fidelity. Pope 

ms IV. ſaid, That the Election of Maximi- 
lian II, was faulty; becauſe that of all the E- 
lectors who were preſent thereat, there were 
but two that were lawful; ſince of the five 0+ 
thers, three were Hereticks, he of Cola was 
ſick, and Maximilian himſelf was King of Bo- 
The Pope pretended moreover , that 

the Electors could not without his Conſent, 
nominate a Succeſſor to the Empire while the 
Emperor was till alive, but only — 
Inter- regnum, and after his Deceaſe: That 
they might indeed appoint a Coadjutor while 
the Emperor was ſtil! living, but that it did not 


depend on this 0 mage nor on the Electors, 


to change the Quality 
which the Election gave him, into that of Em- 
peror, without the Pope, who ought to con- 
firm the Election. He _ however, that 
he would paſs over all theſe Conſiderations, if 
Maximilian would take an Oath to him, and 
would ſend to Rome an Embaſſy of Obedience, 
as all other Chriſtian Princes do, and as the 
Emperor Ferdinand his Father had done. The 
Pope even ſent him the Form of an Oath, 
which he ſaid had been copied from that of his 
Predeceſſors. Maximilian ſaid, that he would 
not deſite a Confirmation of his Election, un- 
leſs it were made appear to him, that the other 
Emperors had done ſo before him: That the 
Oath which was exacted from him, was an 
Innovation; and that that which Charles V. 
had taken, was applicable only to thoſe Em- 
5 who receive the Crown at the Pope's 

s. He moreover added, that it would 
not be found that Charles or Ferdinand had ſent 
Embaſſadors of Obedience to Rome: That it 
was true indeed, that the Embaſſador of the 
Emperor his Father had done it, but then he 


King of the Romans, 


had done it without Orders, and had ſuffer'd 


himſelf to be perſuaded thereto by the Cardi- 
nals Moron and Madrxcci, who had promis'd 
him to furniſh him with Examples thereof; and 
that the Em had been ſo incens'd thereat; 
that if he had not more conſider d the Inten 
than the Action of his Embaſſador, he wou 
have puniſh'd him ſeverely for it. Maximilian 
indeed offer'd to pay Obedience for his King- 
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bas 1, his Great Grandfather had done, for the 
Provinces depending on the Succeflion of Bur- 
gundy, in the Name of his Son Philip, and that 


that was all Falius II. had pretended from him, 
and it was alſo what Pins IV. was forc'd to | 


be contented with, 

The Cardinals have Competition with all 
Princes. They pretend to be upon the Level 
with Kings, and to take Place of all other 
Princes, even thoſe of the Blood of France. In 
the Aſſembly which King Henry III. had con- 
ven'd at St. Germans in the Year 1583, there 


happen'd a Conteſt about the Rank, between 
Charles Cardinal of Guiſe, and Charles of Bour- 


hon, Prince of the Blood, who had no other 


Quality than that. The Cardinal de Bourbon , 
Archbiſhop of Roar, who had more of the Sen- 


timents of a Prieſt, than of the Heart of a Prince, 
declar'd againſt Charles of Bourbon, his Nephew, 
and reproach'd him with Audaciouſneſs, to dare 


to think of taking Place of a Cardinal, who was | 


advanc'd in Years, and a Prieſt: But however, 
the King gavr it in favour of the Prince of the 


Blood, and adjudg'd bim the Precedency, con- 


formably to the Laws of the Kingdom. The 
Cardinal de Gwiſe would not therefore be pre- 


{ent at the ly. 
Some Time after, the ſame Charles of Beur- 
bon, having been made Cardinal, Francit de 
Jayeuſe, Archhiſhop of Narbonne , who was 
made Cardinal] at the ſame Promotion, was 
for having the Precedency of Charles, who was 
call'd the Cardinal of Vendome; becauſe at 
Rojne, the Cardinals who are Prieſts, take Place 
of the Deacons ; and he would have carried it, 
through the Credit of the Duke of Bere“ his 
Brother, if Jobs Lewis de Nogaret, Duke 4 E- 

ernom, Who ſhar'd the King's Favour with 
Joyeuſe, had not repreſented the Conſequenee 
thereof to his Majeſty, and had not reminded 
him of the Paſſage with the Cardinal de Gaiſe. 
After the Coronation of Lewis XIII, the King 
was for making a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Order. There happen'd ſome Conteſt 
for the Rank among the Candidates; but par- 
ticularly between the Prince of Cord? and the 
Cardinal de Foyewſe, whom I juſt mention'd. 
The Prince carried it, and the Cardinal choſe 
rather to _ the Order than to yeild. It 
muſt be own'd that a Clergyman is a * 
Animal, of what Religion ſoever he be. ir 
Pride has ſucceeded that of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, whoſe Maxims they copy in all their 
ions. The Cardinals of Re:z and of 1 
Rochefoncault, Chiefs of the Council of Fance, 
had not Leifure to know themſelves in thar 
Poſt; but Cardinal de R:ichliew , who was the 
fiercelt of all the Miniſters who had ever poſ- 
ſels'd it, caus'd the ſame Submiffions to be 
paid him in France that the Cardinals exact at 
Rome. The Prince of Conde, who was wile, 
and who deſir' d nothing but to compaſs his Ends, 
ſhew'd the utmoſt Complaiſance to the Cardi- 
nal; but the Count de Soiſous, who had not the 
ſame Prudence, ſaid, that the Prince's Example 
him no Prejudice; and by oppoſing 'the 
Regal Power and Authority which were lodg'd 
in the Cardinal's Hands, he was obliged to 
leave the Kingdom, and loſt with his Lite, the 
Fortune of his Friends in the Conteſtation. 
The Embaſſadors of would not nego- 
tiate with Cardinal de Nichlicu, that they might 


| 


not be oblig'd to give Place to him in his own 
Houſe; but they did not advance their Ma- 
fters Buſineſs thereby, and their Sueceſſors have 
known how to benefit by the ill Effects of 
theſe difficult and perplexing Scruples. Cardi- 
nal Mazarine who enter'd into the Mini 

during the — 2 Minority, could not do very 
well without the Friendſhip and Credit of the 
Prince of Condé, being himſelf a Foreigner, 
without Birth, and without any other Support 
than that of the Queen-Mother. He was far 
from diſputing the Rank with the Princes of 
the Blood ; yet for all that he made himſelf 
be reſpected, and reſented the Slights that were 
ſhewn him, by forcing the one to fling himſelf 
into the Arms of the Spaxiards, and the other 
to ſubmit ſo intirely to his Will, as even to 
marry one of his Nieces. When the Duke of 
Savoy, the Father of him that now reigns, came 
to Lions in the Year 1659, he would not yeild 
Precedency in a third Place to Cardinal Me 
2zarin, Thoſe Princes who dare not at Rome 
raiſe any Difficulty with the Cardinals, who 
can do them neither Good nor Harm, ought to 
be much more cautious how they do it with a 
Cardinal, who is abſolute Miniſter of a very 
powerful Kingdom. Prince Thomas, Unkle 
to the Duke of Savoy, being inform'd that Ca- 
dinal Zapata had yielded the Hand and the Step 
to Enanue ] Philibert, third Son of Duke Char 
Emanuel, whoſe fifth Son T howmas was, endea- 
vour'd to take the ſame Advantage over Car- 
dinal Mazaris : But this prevented it ſo well, 
that he had no Reaſon to apprehend the Re- 
proaches which the Court of Rome made to Z.. 
pata. Don Jobs of Auſtria, natural Son to 
Cherles V, being come to Rome to receive the 
Pope's Benediction for the Expedition in which 
he was to command the naval Forces againſt 
the Twrks, would not viſit owe ſingle Cardinal, that 
he might not be oblig'd to pay them Honours 
which he did not think their due. While he 
was at Naples, Cardinal de Grauvebe gave him 
the Place of Honour every where; except K 


| the fingle Ceremony which was perform'd in 


the Church of St. Claire, where the Cardinal 
bleſs'd the Royal Standard. On the contrary, 
Cardinal Albert of Auſtria, being at Ferrars, 


Death of the laſt Duke, w/ited al the Card 
wals, and did them all the Honours they could 
deſire of him. Don Jobs of Auſtria, he who 
is at preſent the King of Spain's firſt Miniſter, 
being at Naples after the Reduction of that 
Town, would never t Precedency to Car- 
dinal Filomarin, Archbiſhop of the Place, er- 
cept only in his Church. 

Cardinal de Bowrbow, whom | lately men- 
tion d, being in the Company of Anthony King 
of Navarre, his Brother, who was 5 
{ſabelia of France, Queen of Spain, to the Fron- 
tiers of that Kingdom, had Orders to do Ci- 
vilities to the Shan 
ceive her. They were the Duke de PIwfantado, 
and the Cardinal de Buygos, his Brother, Who 
were follow'd by a great Number of Perſons 
of Quality; and among the reſt, eleven tit'd 
Noblemen of the Houſe of Mendoſſe. 
Cardinal receiv'd them at the Entrance into his 
Lodgings; and having conducted them 
a large Ground-Room which was hung V 


| Mourning, on account of the Death of Meryl 


* 


whither the Pope Clement VIII. went after the 


Lords who came to re- 


3 
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b ing ſeated in a Chair under a Canopy, 
— — Duke and the Cardinal, he caus d 
a Lecture to be made of the Powers the Duke 
and Cardinal had to receive their 
ter the reading of the Powers, the 
Bourbon elde the Place of Honour to the 


Cardinal de Burgos, as to his Senior. As they. 


went up to the Apartment, where the Queen 
and the King of Navarre expected them, the 
Duke went firſt, and the Cardinal de Bargas 
took the Hand of the Cardinal de Bourbon. 
Philip Prince, and finee of Spam, 
thinking he could prevail with Ferdinand his 
Uncle to yield up to bim his Quality of King 


of the Romans, went into Germany in the Vest 
1551 , but his Journey N tleſs,, and 
having a Mind in his Return to pals thy 


Italy, he took Trent in his way, while 

Council was there aſſembled. The Legate ha- 
ving Advice thereof, went with Cardinal Mar 
drucci to meet him, at the Diſtance of three 
hundred Paces without the Town. Few and 
the Legate embrac'd one another on Horſe- 
back, but the other Prelates alighted off theix 

Horſes and kiſs'd the Prince's Hand. I 

two Cardinals plac'd him between them, an 
conducted him to the Biſhop's Palace, where 
he was to lodge, and where the Legate took 
his Leave of him without alighting fr 
Horſe. The next Day Philip made 
fit to the Legate , who game without the Gate of 
bis Palace to receive bim. His Viſit was very 
ſhort: And going from thence he took the Le- 
gate along with him into an Iſland, which the 
Adice forms near the Tawn, where Cardinal 
Madrucci had caus'd a Timber Houſe to be 
built, which was very finely furniſh'd, and in 
which a moſt magnificent Entertainment was 
d for him. Philip, the two Cardinals, 
and the Prince of who accompany'd 
Philip, were all four at the upper end of the 
Table, and the other Prelates were on each 
Side. The next Day the Legate return'd Phi- 
s 4, Viſit; and the Day following, which was 
the gf of June, the Prince left Trem: All the 
Prelates, except the Cardinals, conducted him 
without the Gate. Some Days after, Maxi- 
milian, King of Babemia, who went to fetch 
his Wife from Spain, paſ d alſo through Tren; 
but foraſmuch as he had no my and that 
et uy as it were incognizo, no Entry was 
e him, nor any other Civility, except that 
the Legate made him the firſt Vi/it, and the next 
Day he return'd the ſame. When Albert, and 
the Arch-Dutcheſs who was gol to be mar- 
ry'd to the King of Spain, Philip Il], arriv'd 
at Ferrars, all the College of Cardinals went 

a Body to meet them. 

There is no lawful Judge for the Compete” 
tions between Soyereigns, neither is it a Mat- 
ter that belongs to a Council. And indeed 


there is no Prince that will 
* a will undertake, or ever 


to regulate the Rank 
Miniſters. The Ki of ate 
1 rince * . Y 

1612, invited the Embabelen of Li ind 
of Vexice to the Feaſt of the firſt Day; and 
Boiſchor, Embaſſador of the Arch-Dykes Alber: 

e to that of the Day following. 
Boiſchos was much offended thereat, and ſaid, 
he ick, which 


could not ſuffer that a 


— 


255 


. 


| 


and Pretenſions,. , 
. * Thar how 
invited the Venctiian E firſt 


poſleſs'd in a manner but a Foot of Land, in 
Compariſon of the Arch-Duke's great and vaſt 
Provinces, ſhould be preferr'd to them; fince 
ſhe had never made Difficulty to yield to their 
Predeceſſors, when they were yet but Dukes of 
Burgancy The Ning len him Word, That is 
was not his Hutentiom to erett᷑ hunſelf as 5 of 
the Competition of Princes, nor to do any 
dice to their Rights 
the Rank between 


rein- 


he had as good as invited himſelf above a Fort- 
night before; and that the Reyublick havin 
been pleas d to do ſomething extraordinary, 
ordering ber dor to make &. 
cent Equipage, to do Honour to the new mar- 
ry'd Couple, be had thought bimſelf likewiſe 
oblig'd to do this Civility to her Embaſlador : 
That all the Days, ſhould be equal, as. well 
the Ententjaments as the Diverſions: And thi 
he was. even of Opinion that that of Sete 
Tagen, to which BoyHat had been invited, 
would be the N 50 all, as. being the Da 
of the greateſt Rejoicing ; proteſti ain, Tha 
be did nos undertake io ſettle the Ra between 
OW which he caus d to be given bim 
in 


rit * | 
. Queen, Chrifina of Sweden, havin ; 
the en Elriin of bur to. ſend by 1 
with Fraue 


rovinces; Ewald Cley the Electox's E 
ſador, told the Huck 
Parties who invited t 
this Meditation, would 
ſerve him the Rank whieh was his Due, 
Queen made Anſwer, it did not wo . 
ber to regulate the Precedeney among the Mini- 
ers: And that the EleRor, by making this 
ropoſition, ſubverted the Order of Things, 
deſiring the Parties intereſſed ſhould bee 
Mediators. Cley/ſt was a; Miniſter worthy 
that Court, as it was then conſtituted. - Some 
time before he had told Chaunt, the French 
baſladar, that the Marquiſs Sigiſmond, the E- 
leQor's N wauld have given a Bax 
on the Ear to a Burghermaſter of Amferdam, 


who diſputed the Precedency with him. 


was a little Ignorance, and a great deal 11775 
lice in this Lale. It Wag not a e 
ure 


of Amſterdam, but 3 Counſellor of the 
of Juſtice of Friſe, that had the Diſpute mow 
„ Br 


the Rank with the Marquiſs gie 
roceed fo ts te 
nothing near it. 
In the Year 1653, Chriſtina having in- 


they did not pr enaces, 
vited all the foreign Miniſters to a Ball, w 
ſhe intended to dance, ſhe told t Gentle- . 
men, you ſhall place your ſelves if you pleaſe, 
it is wone of my Buſmeſi to 6 your Kale. 
all mingl'd with the Senators witho 
er. There was none bat Prmexe!, 
ſter of Hern, who plac'd himfelt 
from the reſt, with Ra OR „ why 
were Refugees from Poland and Demmel. 
The King of Exgland did nat indeed regu- 
late the Rank, but Yet de diſtinguiſd'd, between 
n and that is done. every Ml 
tho” there is ſomething very dglicate | 
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e Embaſſies compodd 


bu; becauſe, what the ont cannot find 
out the other does. He wrote in a Time when 
Embaſſies in Ordinary were not yet ſpoken 
of, which are never compos'd of à Plurality 
of Embaſſadors; and the Extraordinaries are 
not always neither. I do not here ſpeak of 
thoſe Extraordinary Embaſſadors, who have 
only the Name and Salary thereof, and who in 
effect diſcharge the Functions of Ordinaries ; 
but of thoſe who are only employ'd to per- 
form ſome Civility, to aſſiſt at a Ceremony, 
or to negotiate ſome particular Affair, the Con- 
clufion whereof puts an end alſo to the Em- 
baſſy. In an Obedience: To ſign a Contract 
of Marriage, the Articles whereof have been 
concerted; to preſent the Child of a Sove- 
reign at Baptiſm; to make a Complement ei- 
ther on the Marriage or Death of a Prince; 
on his Acceſſion 8 Crown; to ſee the Exe- 
cution and Obſervation of a I reaty of Peace, 
or of an Alliance ſworn . and for many o- 


ther Affairs of this Nature, 


rinces e 
employ but a ſingle Perſon, whereas Kepub- 
licks, on theſe Occaſions, almoſt always ſend 
x Plutality of Embaſſadors, tho' there is no 
certain Rule in this Caſe. After the Peace of 
Pervins, Henry IV. ſent to Bruſſels the Mare- 
ſchal de Biroz, who on this Occaſion was 
made Duke and Peer of France, to the end he 
might appear therewith the greater Luſtre, and 
made him be accompany'd by Pompone de Bel- 
lievre and by Nicholas Brulart, who had nego- 
tiated the Treaty. The Arch-Duke ſent to Fa- 
ris the Duke of Arſebot, the Count of Aremberg, 
the Admirant of Arragon, Don Lewis de Velaſ- 

ne, Richardot, Ec. which was a roy extraor- 
nary thing, and perhaps would not have been 
done if the Arch-Duke had not been oblig'd 


to ſend the Duke, the Count, the Admirant, 


and Dos Lewis into France, there to remain as 
Hoſtages, till the Reſtitution of the Places 
which the Spaziards were to evacuate by Virtue 
of the Treaty; and Henry IV, who was the 


| beſt and the civileſt Prince that ever was, was 


willing to return the Honour in Appearance 
which the Arch-Duke did him on the part of 
the King of Spain. The Republick of Venice 
commonly employs four Senators in Embaſſies 


of Obedience, and ſometimes ſhe increaſes, nay 


even doubles that Number. The States of the 


United Provinces make almoſt all their Extra- 


ordinary Embaſſies conſiſt of a Plurality of 
Perſons, becauſe their State being compos'd of 
ſeveral $overei Provinces, they will all have 
a Share in the Honours, as well as in the Af- 
fairs. Some Years ago the Swiſs Cantons ſent 
thine and thirty Embaſſadors or Deputies into 
France, to ſee the Confirmation of the Alliance 
ſworn to; and, in the Year 1602, they ſent a- 


bout as many to Kin Henry IV. 


The Republick of Venice; to do Honour to 


the Emperor Charles V, who came into [ral 
* a & 1 I 
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of ſeveral Embaſſadors. 


| ts uf ſent him fix of its chie- 
feſt Senators, Mar Baulab, Lewis Gradeni 
Lewis Mocenigo, Laurence Bragadin, Anthay, 
Szriano, and Nicholas Trepolo, wha having | 
their Complement, aſſiſted at the Ceremonies 
of his Coronation. 'Some Years before, in 
the firſt Journey Francis I. took into Italy, the 
ſent to the King George Cornaro, Andrew Gritti 
Anthony Grimani, and Dominick Treviſan, all 
four Procurators of St. Mark, which is the firſt 
Dignity after that of the Doge; and ſhe com- 
manded them to remain with the King as lon 
as he ſhould ſtay in Izahy. When Heury Ill, 
5 of Fance, at his Return from Poland, en- 
ter d into that part of Friouli which belongs to 
the Venetian, he was met there by Andrew Ba- 
douere, Fohn Miqueli, ew Soranzo, and James 
Foſcarmr, who conducted him to Maran, Where 
the — * himſelf receiv*d him with Boats and 
Gondola's, and accompany'd him to the Palace 
of Feſcarini, which had been fitted up for him. 
Theſe four Senators did not leave him during 
the Stay he made in that Town, and conduct 
ed him throughout the whole State of the Re- 
publick, defraying him to the very Frontiers of 
the Dutchy of Ferrara. After the Death of Ja- 
lus II, the Republick appointed ten Senators 
of the graveſt and firſt Authority, to go an 
make their Obedience to Leo X, which the ſig- 
nify'd to him by Foſcarini, her Embaſſador in 
Ordinary. The Intention of the Republick 
was, by doing this exceſſive Honour to the 
Pope, to prevail with him to enter into the 
Treaty which ſhe had juſt concluded with 
France : But finding Leo's Thoughts were other- 
wiſe diſpos'd, ſhe alſo laid aſide that of being 
at ſo extraordinary an Expence. ; 
This great Number of Embaſſadors, which 


i, when it is intended to do Honour to 3 
rince, becomes neceſſary when they ate em- 
ploy'd in Negotiations that are knotty, intri- 
cate, and of Importance; more eſpecially, if 
ſeveral different Intereſts are mix'd therein, one 
ſingle Miniſter cannot always anſwer the Suf- 
ficiency of many, nor unravel alone all the 
Difficulties that Mtend it; nor charge himſelf 
with the Succeſs of an Infinity of Intrigues, 
which are but too common in ſuch Cales. 
The Preſident grep ſpeaking of M. de Raſſ 
his Collegue, ſays, That he is a very able Mini- 
ſter, and capable of ſupporting alone the Fun- 
Qion and Dignity of an Embaſſy, but that the 
Affair they had to wee was ſo odd and 
intricate, that it would find full Employment 
for two Embaſſadors : That they had each of 
them their particular Acquaintance : And that 
notwithſtanding the King had. given the Pre- 
fident Leave to take a Tarn ro Court, yet he 
was afraid of failing in the Service he ow. 

his 1 „if he. abſented while the Miniſters 
of the ch. Dukecontltu'd their Conferences. 


In the Year 1647,” Ava going to . 


indeed ſerves for an Ornament to the Embaſ- 
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to negotiate with the the Miniſters of Steen; 
and the States of the fre, While Sertien 
was at the Hague, the Duke of Longue ville; 
who was leſt alone at Minſter; proceeded at- | 
ter ſuch a Mannet as ſurpris d the whole Court; 
and oblig'd Serien to complain of the Leave 
which was granted to 4 Au, to beſo long 
away from a Place, where it was impoſſible for * 
a fingle Miniſter to _ himſelf of the King's 
Service as he onght. 4 
pum had like to have marr'd the Affairs. 


is Meaning was, that he had like to have“ 


made a Peace contrary to the Intention of the 
firſt Miniſter. 

However, ſetting aſide this Neceſſity, one 
would think that it were better to employ but 
one ſingle Embaſſador. For if in the Plurali- 
ty they are all equally Able, Conteſtation'is in- 
evitable. If among them there happens to be 
a ſtrong and imperious Genius, he will be for 
regulating the Affairs after his own Whim; 
for tranſacting them alone, and for reaping 
fingly all the Glory. The Embaſly which Hen- 
ry iv. ſent into Holland in the Year 1607, was 
compos'd of Preſident Jeannin, Bxuzanval and 
Raſt, who entertain'd a perfe Harmony a- 


mong themſelves ; not ſo much by reafon of 


the Superiority the Preſident (who was one of 
the truſtieſt Miniſters the King had) had over 
the two others; as chiefly becauſe with his ex- 
traordinary Penetration, he had alſo a Modeſty, 
and Sweetneſs of Temper not to be expreſs'd. 
This Example is very rare, neither can it be de- 
ny'd, that after the Death of Bzzawoal, there 
was ſome ſmall Miſunderſtanding between the 
other two. It cannot be deny'd neither, that 
the Preſident was entruſted with all the Secret 
and all the Confidence, after what Villeroy 
writes to him on the 234 of April, 1607. Ba- 
⁊andal and Ruſſi were both of the reform'd Re- 
ligion, and ſo could not be confided in by Vi- 
wy Thoſe Miniſters who have the ſame Cha- 
racter, who ſee one another every Day, and 
who have frequent Conſultatios together, are 
not always in the ſame Sentiments, nor in a 
Humour to enter into thoſe of their Collegues. 
Every one delights in maintaining his own O- 
pinion: it is done ſometimes with Warmth, 
and even with Obſtinacy : from thence enſue 
Quarrels, and declar'd Enmities. It is impoſ- 
ſible alſo but in the Number, one of them ſhall 
always have the Confidence of the Maſter, and 
ſhall thereby excite the Envy and Jealouſy of 
his Companions. 

Of the three Embaſſadors who were on the 
part of France at Mxnſter, none but Serview was 
let into the Secret, becauſe the two others were 
not capable of ſeconding the Artifices of him, 
who had the Direction of this Negotiation, as 
well as. of all the Affairs of the Kingdom. 
D' Avanx, who thought he ought to have this 
Advantage over his Collegue, was ſciz'd with 
2 thereat, which turn'd to a kind of 

e, fince both Parties did not ſcruple to 
ake their Animoſities publick by printed Let- 
ters. This gave ſo great a Scandal to the whole 
Aſſembly, that the Duke of Loxgneville having 
in vain endeavour'd to reconcile them, the 
Nuncio and the Venetian Embdaſſador fignify'd 
to them, that the Pope and the Republick would 


be oblig'd to defire the King to ſend to M 
ſach Miniſters as were more capable — 


e ſaid, that M. de Lon- | 


———_——_ OO. 


triburing +6 the Peace than they were: The 


King having diſſembled the Scandal for ſome 


Time, recall'd D' Avazx,. and left Serwiem alone 


at Mxnſter;”' He concluded alone the Treaty 
of the Empire; as ſome Years before d'Avanx 


had mediated alone the Truce between Poland 


and Sweden, and ſettl'd the Preliminaries for 
the Congreſs at Maunſter. La Twillerie had a- 


lone concluded à Peace between the two 
Crowns of the North. ' Chatnt was ſent alone 
to Lubeck, to mediate a Peace between Poland 


and Swelen; and Queen 'Chr:tina, who was a 
Queen indeed, explain'd her ſelf very well ar 
that Time, ſaying, - That, in that kind of Ne- 
gotiations , the great Number of Embaſſadors 
was troubleſome. | 21 
The States of the United Provinces had Eight 
at Manſter; but I cannat tell whether they were 
the better ſerv'd for it. There were two 
them, who having been employ'd' in ſeveral 
Negotiations, were for governing the reſt, and 
making themſelves neceſſary. The French ſaid 
ublickly, That the Spam Gold and Silver 
corrupted thoſe two: and they don't ſcru- 
ple to ſay in their Hiſtory, that ſome of them 
communicated the moſt private and moſt im- 
rtant Secrets of their otiation, to the 
lenipotentiaries of Fance. They might very 
well have forborn proſtituting thus in their 
Books, the Names and Memory of Perſons of 
Quality, from whom they ought to have drawn 
ſuch noble Services. But it is the Humour of 
the Nation, which finds more Satisfaction in 
publiſhing the Kindneſs that is done it, than in 
receiving it 9 
eee and Salvins, who were on the 
Part of Sweden at Oſnabrrg, were not declar'd 
Enemies, as were d' Avνi and Servrew, but they 
were almoſt always of contrary Sentiments: 
The firſt follow'd thoſe of the Chancellor his 


Father, and the other depended entirely on the 


Queen, who confided-in him. This appears on 
ſeveral Occaſions ;- but particularly in a Coh- 
juncture, wherein the Queen was pleas'd to 
ſhew the Eſteem ſhe had for the one, and how 
much ſhe deſpis'd the other. The Elector of 
Bavaria, having in the Year 1647,almoſl as 
ſoon broke as concluded the Treaty of Ulm, 
which France had procur'd him, notwithſtand- 
ing the Oppoſition of Sueden; Oxenſtiers fell 
into ſuch a Paſſion about it, that he was rea- 
dy to conclude the Treaty with the Emperor 
to the Excluſion of France, if Saluias woul 
have fign'd it with him. Oxenſtier» complain d 
to the Queen of Salvizs's Refuſal; and told 
— that _ had been — only — — 
of his concluding a very advantageous Ir 
with the Em — 4 The Queen made a Jeſt of 
it, and ſent Oxenſtiern's Letter to Salvins,, who 
ſhew'd it to Servies; to deſtroy thereby; the 
Opinion the French might have of the. Diſpoli- 
tion of the Court of Sterkbolm; as if it were 
capable of treating without its Allies. Ptinces 
do not always meet with Miniſters that merit 
their Confidence, as Serien and Saſuins did, 
who had no other View than their own Inte- 
reſt; which they found in the Satisfaction of 
thoſe who employ'd them. 
Cbarnace and St. Stephen, being at the Court 
of Bavaria on the Part of France, in the Year 
1632, proceeded to ſueh Exttemes, that they 


were for fighting a E r theit 


p p Divi- 
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Diviſionrender'd them uſelefs with the EleQor. 
In Exgland there were three Embaſſadors from 
the United Provinces, who being lodg d in the 
fame Houſe, had each of them their Kitchin 
and particular Table; and liv'd ſo ill together, 
that they were call'd, he Diſunite Embaſſadors 
of the T Provinces: making themſelves by 
that Means the Laughing-ſtocks and Contempt 
of thoſe People, whom the Crime of Rebel- 
lion had ſo perfectly united againſt their Sove- 


reign. | 

When in the Year 1550, the 7 the King 
of Harn, and the Republick of Venice negoti- 
ated at Rome a 1 againſt Selim II, Empe- 
ror of the Turks, the Senate, which had for 
ſome Time employ'd therein Særiamd, its Em- 
baſſador in Ordinary, judg'd it adviſeable to 
joyn John Soranzo with him, as Extraordinary. 
Szriano had had Occaſion for all his Addreſs, 
to overcome the Obſtacles the Miniſters of 
Spain were continually making : and as he had 
a great deal of Wit, they were eaſily perſuaded 
at Venice, that he had too much Complaiſance 
for the others, and that he conſented with too 
much Facility to thoſe Things, which he ought 
to have debated with Vigour, and which the 
Senate had already rejected. He juſtify' d him- 
ſelf, and gave ſo good an Account of his Con- 
duct, that Soranzo, who did not make any 
_ Progreſs therein than he, was ſoon re- 
ca}yFa. 

It may fall ont that a Prince, who has no 

eat Confidence in the Capacity, or in the Fi- 

lity of his Miniſtet, may give him a Col- 
legue, who may ſerve as a Comptrolllerand Su- 
petviſor, to obſerve his Actions: But then this 
ſo ſeldom happens, that it is hard to find one 
fingle Example therebf in Hiſtory. Credit may 
be given to all thut that of thoſe Times fays, 
of the dangerous Intrigues of de la Tour, 
Duke of Bonillon : And yet I think my ſelf ob- 


1 to acquaint the Reader, that it is after the 


uke of Sully, who was not his Friend, that 
I ſay, That King Heury IV, finding himſelf ve- 
ry much preſs'd by the Duke of Bowillow; who 
was defirous to be ſent into Explanrd, that he 
might there learn the true Sentiments Queen 
Elizabeth had in reference to France: And the 
King not being willing to refuſe him, tho! he 
was in a continual ruſt of his Wit and his 
Intentions, ſpoke thereof to the Duke of Sally, 
and endeavour'd to difpoſe him to go into 
_ England with the other, that he might inſpect 
his Actions; but the Duke de Sully excus'd 
himſelf. 

In the Year 1623, there wete at the ſame 
Time three Embaſladors 2 at Loxdon; 
two Extraordinaries, wz. the Marquiſs 4 Ino 
and Don Diego Hurtado de M e; and one 
in Ordinary, Don Carlos Coloma, beſides Don 
Diego Mexia, who was there on the Part of the 
Infanta. The Marquiſs, and Don Diego d Mex- 
doſſe, differ'd about the Rank; and notwith- 
ſtanding Dem Carlos had a great deal of Defe- 
rence to the Marquis, et their Homours were 
ſo 9 9 that the Qualities of Oyl and Vi- 
negar are not more contrary. The following 
Years 1624 and 1625, there were ſeven or 
eight Embuſſadors from Fraxce at Lowdow; the 
Duke de Chevrenſe, Meſſieurs de la Villeanx- 
cleres, de Tremes, Deſfat, de Tillieres, de Chaſtean- 
nenf,, de Blainville, &c. Auguſtin Guſtinians , 


Biſhop of Nebio, ſays in his Annals, That in the 
Year 1 the Republick of Genaa ſent fixteen 
Em ors to Lewis le More, Duke of Milan ; 
and that in the Year 1499, ſhe ſent four and 
twenty to Leis XII, King of France. A 
the Magnanimous, King of Arragon and Sicily, 
being inform'd that Alphonſo Borgia was elected 
Pope under the Name of Calixtzs III, had ſo 
much Joy thereat, that he ſent to pay him O. 
bedience, by fifteen or fixteen, as well Prelates 
as Noblemen, of the beſt Quality in his Ki 
doms ; amongſt whom were one Patriarch, 
three Archbiſhops, one Biſhop, the Lord Chief 
Juſtice of Sicily, the Maſter of the Order of 
Monteſa, and ſeveral other Perſons of Note. 
It is uſual to ſend a Plurality of Embaſſa- 
dors to Congreſles, which are appointed to 
negotiate a Peace between ſeveral Parties in- 
tereſted; of which we have many Inſtances, 28 
well in ancient as in modern Hiſtory, The 
Wars which have harraſs'd, and almoſt ruin'd 
a good part of Chriſtendom, have afforded ſeve- 
ral : So that they who cannot remember what 
was done in Veſiphalia, cannot be ignorant of 
what paſs'd at Cologne, and what is actually 
doing at Nimeguen. But I don't think menti- 
on was ever made of a more illuſtrious Aſſem- 
bly, than that which was conven'd at Arras in 
the Year 1435. The War which the Engiþ 
had carry'd on in France for ſeveral Years, had 
reduc'd the Kingdom to a very deplorable State, 
more eſpecially after Philip Duke of \ 
who was relolv'd to revenge his Father's 
th, and did indeed revenge it in a very cruel 
Manner) had declar'd himfelf againſt the King. 
Ide Pope who ſaw France was periſhing , 
thought himſelf oblig'd to exert his utmoſt 
forts, to try to bring the Minds of the contend- 
ing Parties to reaſonable Terms. The Bg 
had not- well husbanded the Friendſhip ot t 
Duke of Burgundy, ſince the Death of their 
King ſo that the Duke (who had ſe- 
veral Reaſons to be diflatisfy'd) had no Diffi- 
culty to conſent to the Place and Time which 
were appointed for the Congreſs. The Pope 
ſent thither the Cardinals de Se. Croix, and of 
Cyprus, the Archbiſhop of Aach, the Biſhops of 
cs, of Uſez, of Auxerre, of Albania, with tome 
other Biſhops and Prelates. On the Part of 
Charles VII, King of Fance, there were the 
Duke of Bourbon, Prince of the Blood, the 
Count de Richemont, Conſtable of France, Chri- 
ftopher de Harcourt, the Mareſchal de la Frayette, 
Adam de Cambray, fiiſt Preſident of the Par- 
liament of Paris, and thirty other Lords and 
Perſons of Diſlinction which Hiſtory names. 
VI, King of Exgland, ſent thither the 
ardinal of Wincheſter, the Archbiſhop of York, 
the Biſhops of Lſenx, of Norwich and of St. 
Davids, the Earl of Huntingdon, with above fit- 
ty other Lords, Prelates, and Officers of the 
King's Houſhold. The Embaſſadors of the 
_— of Bargundy, were the Bi of Liege, 


Biſhops of L 
ambray and of Arras ; Nicholas Rollin, his 
5 22 —. of Guelare 1 the Counts 

flampes, de St. de Li 445 
— de Ne ders, de Montford, Me nen- 
bourg, de Megue; the Prince of Orange's Son, 


and feveral other Lords and Perſons of Qua- 


lity ; the Dukes of Britzany, of Alan 


of Bar: And the Provinces of Brokers wad of 
Holland, had alſo their Deputics there. The 
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Duke of Burgzndy's Harbinger, who kept a 
Liſt of the Aſſembly, reported to his Maſter 
that there were in the Town Five hundred 
Knights, and in all about Niue or tem thouſand 
Strangers; comprehending therein above fifty 
Heralds, Purſuivants and Kings at Arms. 
Cardinal Pool having prevail'd with 

of England, to offer her Mediation to 
reconcile the Differences that continu'd the 
War between the Emperor Charles V, her Fa- 
ther-in-law, and Henry II. King of France; ſhe 
brought them to conſent to an Aſſembly of Em- 
baſlodors, and to a Suſpenfion of Arms. She 
had caus'd a Timber-Houſeto be built at Marck, 
two or three Leagues off of Calice, in which 
were three diſtint Appartments for the Em- 
baſſadors of the Emperor, for thoſe of Frawce, 
and the third for the Cardinal. This Structure 
had its Conveniences for the Day, but at Night 
all the Embaſſadors retir'd to their own Homes; 
thoſe of the Emperor to Gravelins, the French 
to Ardres, and the Exgliſh to Calice. In the 
middle of this Timber-Houſe was a large Tent, 
to which the Embaſſadors might repair from 
their reſpeQive Appartments, through a long 


cover'd Gallery. John de la Cerde, Duke of | 


Medina Celi, Charles Count of Salin, Anthony 
Perenot de Crandelle, Biſhop of Arras, and 
Keeper of the Seals to Charles; with Vs lins de 
Zxichem, Preſident of the Privy Council, and 
Bravenns Preſident of the Parliament of Meck- 
lin, aſſiſted there on the Part of the Emperor. 
The King of France ſent thither Charles Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, the Conſtable of Montmorancy, 
Charles of Marillac, Biſhop of Valence, Jobm de 
Morvillers Biſhop of Orleans, and Claidins de 
P Aubepine, Secretary of State; Cardinal Pool, 
Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Chancellor of Exgland, William Arondel , and 
William Paget, were on the Part of Queen 
Mary for the Mediation. The Embaſſadors of 
the Emperor and of Fraxce, ſaw one another 
but once by the way of Civility, and the whole 
iation was trunſacted through the Inter- 
mediation of the Exgliſh. They concluded no- 
thing at this time: But in the Month of October, 
1555, there was another Aſſembly on the Part 
of Henry, and of Philip King of Spain, in the | 
Abbey of Cercamp; whither came on the Part 
of Fraxce, the Cardinal of Lorrain, the Conſta- 
ble of Montmorancy, the Mareſchal de St. Andre, 
the Biſhop of Orleans, and Laubepine: And for 
Spain, Ferdinand de Tolede, Duke of Alva; Wil- 
lam Naſſan, Prince of Orange; Ruy Comet 
Defitva: the Biſhop of Arrar, and Ulrich Viglins 
de Zuichem, who there laid the Scheme ot the 
Treaty that was concluded the Year following 
at Chaſteax Cambreſis, The Queen of _—_— 
ſent thicher the Biſhop of Ely, and Thomas How- 
ard of Effangham, her Great Chamberlain. When 
— po — 8 for the Imperial Crown, 
e & in t uality of adors 
the Archbiſhop of wv ; the Biſhops of 
Le and of Trem; Fredrick Count Palatin of 
the Rhine; Cofomir, Mar its of By 1 
ewry, Count of Naſſaw, accom n 
ated by ſome Counſellors PRES 
n the Embaſſies which are compos'd of ſe- 
vera Miniſters, all the Embaſſadors, in _ 
Number ſocver they be, are inſeparable, and 
make together but one Body; where the re- 


- 
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preſenting Character is like the Soul in the hu 
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man Body, entire in the Whole, nndiextire in each 
Part. It was after this Manner that the three 
Embaſſadors of France (who were ſent into 

in the Year 1620, on occaſion of the 


Troubles of Bobemia) underſtood it. And it 


was thus alſo that they who were on the Part 
of the fame Crown at Manſter, underſtood it; 
when they inſiſted on having the Viſits paid to 
them all without Interruption ; and that the 
fame Honours ſhbuld be done to each of them 
without Diſtinction. In the Year 1645, at the 
beginning of the Negotiation of Maxſter, the 
Deputies of the Hanſe Towns having ſent to 
demand Audience of the Embaſſadors of France, 
at the Hotel of Monſieur d' Avanx, who was 
then the firſt; it was affign'd them on Sunday 


the 29th of Jannary; and it was fignify'd to them 
at the ſame Vane,” that at their Departure from 


that Viſit, or elſe the next Day after, they mi 
alſo ſee M. Servien, who * a ſe ra Lo: 
ing. They were receiv'd in the Entry by A. 
4 Avanx's Domeſticks, who fill'd the ſame, as 
well as the Stairs, up Which they were con- 
ducted to the Chamber; where they alſo found 
M. Servien, who did them the ſame Civility 
that M. 4 Avas did, in taking them by the 
Hand, after the Cuſtom of the Countrey. They 
were ſeated on Chairs with Backs; and when 
_ had finiſh'd their Complement, which they 
addreſs'd to both of them, d"Avanx was for 
yeilding the Honour of the Anſwer to M. Ser- 
view, who would not accept of the LR 
but oblig'd 4'Avarx to make it; this laſt alſo 
conducted them alone to the bottom of the 
Staircaſe. The Deputies thinking they had ac- 
quitted themſelves of their Devoir to the Em- 
baſladors, were no ſooner return'd home, than 
they ſent to deſire Audience of thoſe of Spar, 
who gave it them on the Day following, in 
the ſame Manner as they had had it of the o- 
thers. On the laſt Day of Farnery they ſent 
to demand Audience of M. Servien in particu- 
lar, who appointed them the Hour of T'wo 
in the Afternoon. The Domeſticks receiv'd 
them in the Entry, and conducted them into a 
Chamber, where they remain'd ſome time a- 
lone. Afterwards a Gentleman came and told 
them, That M. Servien, it was true, had fix'd 
them an Hour ; but at preſent he was taken 
up with other Affairs: That he had alſo been 
inform'd, that the Day before they had 2 
their Viſit to the Embaſſadors of Spam: I hat 
that deſtroj q the inconteſted Right of the King 
of France, and that of M. Servies in particular, 
who was Embaſlador in the fame Degree, an 
in the ſame Dignity with M.  Avarx : That 
he had Reaſon to be offended thereat, and could 
not admit them without the King his Maſter's 
expreſs Orders: That they bad finn'd againlt 
their Principals, as well as againſt his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty ; and that they would find 
ſome Difficulty to clear themſelves. The De- 
puties, ſurpris'd at this Harangue, were for ju- 
{tifying their Proceeding ; but their Excuſe was 
not allow'd of: So that finding there was no 
likelihood of ſpeaking to Serrrer, they retir'd ; 
the ſame Domeſticks conducting them to their 
Coach. The Deputies ſaid for their Juſtifica- 
tion, That they had bat one Lerter of Credenee, 
which addreſs'd to both the Embaſladors : That 
the two Embaſladors of Frame compos'd but 
one and the ſame Embaſſy, which was 1 
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ſible: That they had ſpoke both to the one and 
the other of them, before they viſited the Em- 
baſſadors of Spain : That M. & Avanx had an- 
ſwer'd for them both; and that they thought 
they had diſcharg'd their Duty in preferring 
France to Spain. They were ſo ſcandaliz d at 
Servien's Procedure, that they were for reſent- 
ing it by a publick Writing; but they were hin- 
dred from doing it by the Miniſters of Heſſe , 
who adjuited the Difference to the Satisfaction 
of Servien; who going ſome time after to 0/- 
nabourg , ſent word immediately to the Depu- 


ties of the Hanſe Towns of his Arrival. They 


vilited him, and he return'd their Viſit. There 
was ſome Appearance of Truth in what the 
Deputies aid but it cannot be deny'd alſo, 
that they committed a great Fault. If they be- 
liev'd they had had Audience of M. Server at 
M. d' Avanx's, it was not neceſſary to ask a 
Second ; and if they did not think ſo, they 
ought not to have interrupted their Viſits, to 
ſee the Embaſladors of Spain; but they had to 
do with a Man, who did not diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the Fault and the Crime. In the beginning of 
the Aſſembly of Muanſter, the Deputies of the 
EleQors, of the Princes, and of the States of the 
Empire, were accuſtom'd to viſit the two Em- 
baſladors of France ſeparately, each at his own 
Lodgings. But ſome time after the Court or- 
dain'd, That the two Emballadors ſhould re- 
pair to the Houſe of the Firſt with their Re- 
tinue, to receive the firſt Viſit; that in thar 
Manner they might receive it with the greater 
Splendor, for the 25 57 of the Embaſſy; yet 
nevertheleſs that the iſt ſhould be continu'd 
to the Second without Interruption. The Car- 
dinal Mazarin was for imitating in that the 
Cuſtom of Rome, where, when there are two 
Embaſladors from the ſame Prince, they re- 
ceive the firſt Viſit at the Houſe of the Firſt, 
where they both meet for that Purpoſe. It was 
no ſmall Mortification for Servien who was 
the haughtieſt of Mortals. 
The three Embaſſadors of France whom I 
lately mention'd, met with the ſame Diffi- 
culty; becauſe ſome of the Princes of Germa- 
, who were unwilling to offend ow, were 
f fs obliging them to be contented with the 
alternative, The Princes were willing to be- 
gin with France: But they judg'd the French 
ought not to diſapprove, that after they had 
firſt viſited the Duke 4 Exgouleſine, they ſhould 
viſit the Spaniſþ Embaſlador, before they ſaw 
the Count de Bethune, and the ſecond Embaſ- 
ſador of Spain, before they viſited M. Chaſteau- 
neuf; but the French would never admit of this 
Separation, and reſolv'd rather to receive the 
Viſits altogether in the ſame Place; which was 
beyond Diſpute the ſafeſt and molt reaſonable 
Choice. 

The Lord Wotton, who was at that Time 
Embaſſador from England at Vienna, made the 
ſame Difficulty. He viſited the Duke 4 Ex- 
gouleſme the firlt, and aſter that was for viſitin 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador, deſigning when he ha 
done ſo to finiſh his Viſits to Arr. de Bethune 
and de Cbaſteaunemf. But they ſignify'd to him, 
That if he ſaw the Spani Embaſador, before 
he made an End of his three Viſits, they would 
not ſee him nor negotiate with him, and that 
none but M. d&Ergouleſme ſhould treat with 
him. Hereupon Hon offer'd to viſit M. de 


.I am ſenſible it is what was 


Bethune before Chaſteaunenf, but they rejected 
again that Propoſition; inſomuch that he was 
oblig'd to viſit them all three before he went to 
ſee the others. | pf 
Caſpar of Geneva, Marquiſs de Lulins, whom 
the Duke of Savoy had ſent to the Aſſembly at 
Vervins in the Year 1598, was for taking Place 
after the two firſt Embaſſadors of Spain, and 
before the third: He ſuppos'd the two to be 
really the Embaſſadors of Spain, and that the 
third was the Miniſter of the Arch-Duke, Go- 
vernor of the Low Countries. The Truth is, 
They were all three Embaſſadors from the 
King of Hain, who was the Party with whom 
Henry IV. treated, and not with the Arch-Duke. 


* 


The Embaſſadors of Spain oppos'd him herein. 


and oblig'd that of Savoy to fit at the lower End 

of the Table, with the General of the Cordeli- 

ers, right againſt the Legate. | 
The ſame Embaſſadors of Fance, who were 


ſo ſenſible in this Point, and the ſame M. Ser. 


vien, who treated ſo outrageouſly the Deputies 
of the Hanſe Towns, did not ſcruple to pro- 

ſe to the States of the United Provinces, 

hat at the Viſits their Plenipotentiaries ſhould 
pay to thoſe of France at Munſter, theſe ſhould 
yield their Hand to the firſt, or elſe to the two 
firſt, and ſhould take it of the others ; which 
was look'd upon to be by ſo much the more 
impertinent, as.by that Mean not only the U- 
nion was injur'd, but a Diſtinction was alſo 
made between the Provinces, which are all e- 
qually ſovereign : Neither would they hearken 
to this Overture. And the French were oblig'd 
to do in Reference to the Embaſſadors of the 
United Provinces, what they caus'd others to 
do to themſelves, | 

Some People wonder that the Embaſſadors 
Plenipotentiaries of France, who are now at 
Nimeguen, and who would not be willing 2 
Diſtinction ſhould be made between the Mare- 
ſchal Deſtrades and Mrs. & Avanx and Colbert, 
notwithſtanding the firſt is an Officer of the 
Crown; ſhould themſelves make a Diſtinction 
between the firſt Embaſſador of the EleQors 
and the ſecond ; by paying to the firſt the Ho- 
nours which they will not do to- the others. 
practis'd at the 
Congreſs of Weſiphalia; but would one not 


think alſo, that ſince France defir'd then, That 


what was there done in Reference to the Ce- 


| remonies ſhould be no Precedent out of that 


Place; That no Precedent ought to be 
neither, of what the Electors judge to have 
been done there, to the Prejudice of their law- 
ful Pretenſions? So that one might ſay, 
all that has happen'd on that Subject can make 
neither Rule nor Example. One may more- 
over add, That in thoſe Times the Electors 
and even the Emperor himſelf, ſet at the H 
of their Embaſſies thoſe Perſons, which the) 


were willing ſhould be conſider'd after another 


Manner than their Collegues. The Emperor 
made ſome Diſtinction between the Count 4 
Naſſan and the Doctors Crane and Volmer. 
The EleQor of Brandenburg did himſelf diſtin. 
guiſh between the Count de H/irqueſtem, 

the Doctors Weſenbeeg and Frombeld, ſo that 
they could not be offended at the DiſtinQion 
the French, and, after their Examples, the Me- 
diators, made between the ones and the others- 
But 1 cannot tell whether a Prince can give 
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ſelf the Power of making a Diſtinction be- 
— the Miniſters of another, which the Ma- 
ſter himſelf does not make; more-eſpecially-if 
theſe Miniſters are of the ſame Quality,” or at 
leaſt pretty near it. However the Embaſſadors 
Plenipotentiaries of France, and after them, 
thoſe of Sweden (who make no Difficulty to 
give the Title of ExceNency, to yield the Hand, 
and to do to MH. Somnit & all the other Honours 
which they do to the E dors of the Uni- 
ted Provinces) refuſe the ſame to the . Blaſ- 
piel his Collegue. The Embaſladors of Exg- 
and at firſt did ſo too, but upon Reflection at- 
terwards of what had paſs'd at home, in the 
Embaſſy of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, and of 
Daniel Weiman , who , notwithſtanding they 
were of very different Qualities, were never- 
theleſs us'd alike at London; they chang'd their 
Conduct, and acquieſc'd to the Elector's De- 
ſires. Perhaps it may be ſaid, That as the King 
of Great Britain may have had a particular Con- 
ſideration for his Electoral Highneſs, for whom 
he has an Eſteem, whom he has admitted into 
his Order, and with whom he has been willin 
to joyn in the Care of the Intereſts of the Houſe 
of Orange, during the Minority of the Prince; 
ſo it is reaſonable to believe, that a little Ani- 
moſity has intermix'd with the Orders the Moit 
Chriſtian King gave to his Miniſters on that 
Subject. There will be no great Difficulty to 
believe this, or at leaſt to ſuſpect, that no 2 
Complaiſance is to be hop'd for on that Side, 
if Reflection be but made on the Differences 
France has had with the Elector, ſince the Ad- 
vantages the King bas granted to the Elector , 
by the Treaty of Voſſen in 1673, and on what 
the Miniſters of the one have publiſhed againſt 
the Reputation of the other. There are alſo 
very oppoſite Intereſts between the King and 
the Elector, as well on the Account of Pome» 
razia, as for other Reaſons: So that no Won- 
der ought to be made at the little Diſpoſition 
the two Kings have to be complaiſant to his 
Electoral Highneſs. 

But let us ſee whether he that has underta- 
ken to unravel the Queſtion has ſucceeded ſo 
well, as to leave the Aſſembly of Nimegnen 
well perſuaded and conviac'd of the Strength 
of his Reaſons; and whether this Cauſe, which 
ought to be debated with powerful Arguments, 
has not met (if not a Prevaricator) at leaſt a 
very indifferent Advocate, and a very ſorry 
Sopbiten | 

In the firſt Place, what he collects from the 
Hiſtory of the Mercury of the Abbot Siri is 
not much for his Advantage, neither does it 

e his Intention. It was not very neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh the Credit of that Author by the 
Quality of Counſellor of State, which he gives 
himſelf, There are above ten thouſand Coun- 
ſellors of State in France, beſides thoſe who 
are ſo in effect, and beſides thoſe who have 
the Quality thereof by Reaſon of their Offices ; 
as have all the Preſidents, all the Solicitors and 
Advocates General, the Maſters of the Re- 
queſts, &c. but who notwithſtanding have no 
more Share in the Affairs, nor in the Honours 
12 accompany them, than they who are actu - 
ally in the Indies. 1 do not hereby pretend to 
weaken the Authority of the Abbot Sirs ; on 

contrary, I am ſenſible that the late Liowne 
communicated excellent Memoirs to him, 


——_—_— 
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and that there is ho Hiſtorian that ſpeaks f 
the Affairs of Manſſer with greater Knowledge 
and judgment than he. But What the Authot 
of the Unravelling | draws from thence; con- 
cerning the Title of Excellency , which was 
given at that Time to the Embaſſadors of the 
Electors, and the Orders thoſe of France had 
to treat them upon the Level with the Embaſ- 
ſadors of Venice, und of the United Provin- 
ces, is wide enougli from the Purpoſe; be- 
cauſe that relates only to the Treatment the 
French Embaſſadors had Orders to give to the 
firſt of the Electoral Embaſladors, excluſively 
of the others. Reference is had to Vittorio 
Siri, whoſe Authority is ſo great with the Us- 
raveller, that he is willing to be determin'd by 
his Arbitration ; to whom the Pleniporeutiaries 
of France will make no Difficulty neither to 


ſubmit in this Reſpect. | 


I cannot tell neither, whether he is very rea- 
ſonable himſelf, when he ſays, That it is not 
reaſonable that the foreign Potentates, to whom 
the EleQors ſend their Miniſters, ſhould make 
a Diſtinction which their Maſters themſelves 
do not make. That is not here the Queſtion, 
The Electors do not ſend their Embaſladors to 
the King of France, becauſe he will not ſuffer 
them to be cover'd; but if he thought it pro- 
per to admit them, and to treat them as he does 
thoſe of Venice, he could not be hinder'd from 
doing it but upon Condition that they ſhould 
ſend him but one Embaſſador a Time; or if 
ſeveral were ſent, / that he would do that Ho- 
nour but to the firſt, If the Unraveller will 
ſay that that is unjuſt, we muſt enter into a 
Circle which has no End. At the ſame Time 
France has for Proof the Example of Manſter, 
where the Emperor himſelf put it in Practice, 
and where all the EleQors acquieſc'd thereto. 
There is again the late Example of Hamburg 
where the firſt Deputy of Lanenbarg — 
to have the Precedency of the ſecond of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. I at the fame Time 
agree with him, that'a Prince may give to his 

iniſter what Quality he pleaſes, as Liowne 
told Pope Urban VIII. But for all that, the 
Prince to whom the Miniſter is ſent, is not 
thereby oblig'd to treat him otherwiſe than he 
was us'd to do, The Emperor could not hin- 
der the Commander de Gremonvile from taking 
the Quality of Embaſſador, but he reſerv'd to 
himſelf the Liberty of preſerving the Rank to 
that of Spain. The King of France does not 
hinder the Miniſters of the Cantons from ta- 
king the Quality of Embatiador, but he hinders 
them from being cover'd at their Audience: 
He will not futfer his Secretaries of State to give 
them the Title ef Excellency, nor to yield them 
the Hand and the Step. The Quality of Embaſ- 
ſador was not diſputed with the Count de Gru 
felt and M.Cmrtz, but they were __ to under- 
ſtand, that notwithſtanding their Character, 
muſt remain within the Bounds of ReſpeR. 

It is true, that in the Aſſemblies that are held 
out of the Empire, the Princes are not oblig d 
to keep ſcrupulouſly up to the Order that is ob- 
ſerv'd in the Diets, aſe the EleQors are 
there at Home; but then may it not alſo be 
ſaid, that Kings are not oblig'd to ratify all the 
Novelties the ElcQors have a Mind to igtro- 


duce? And that it does not bel to the Ele- 
Qors, to preſetibe to crown'd Heads, afterwhat - 
Qqq, ) Manner 
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Manner they will be treated ? They follow in knew not what he did; who was diſavow'd; 


that the Style receiv'd in their Court, which 
they do not alter at the Pleaſure of other People: 
7 ſhall ſay nothing of the Examples, that the 


Author of the Unravelling calls to his Aſſiſtance; 


except that that of the Aſſembly of Lubeck, 
where Channt would follow the Order which 
had been obſerv'd at Munſter, is againſt him. It 
is proper to know. in what Terms Lignage 
ſpeaks of it. He ſays, That in the Year 1653, 


there was an Aſſembly at Lubech, for the recon- 


eiling the Differences, which according to all 
Appearances, could not be regulated but by 
Arms, if the Truce between the two Crowns 
of Poland and Sweden was not prolong'd, or 
elſe converted into a 3 eace. France, 
Venice, the United Provinces and Branden 
burg, were to be concern'd therein as Media- 
tors; and they accordingly ſent their Embaſla- 
dors thither. There were Three on the Part of 
the Elector, who being arriv'd at the Place of 
the Congreſs, met at firſt with a very great 
Obſtacle; becauſe Chanut, Embaſſador from 
France, would at home give the Place of Honour 
but only to the firſt Embaſſador, and refus'd to 
ive the Title of Excellency to the two others. 
hey complain'd very much thereof; but Cha- 
nut maintain'd his Procedure, by the Example 
of Munſter and Oſnabourg, which, as he ſaid, 
ought to ſerve for a Rule on theſe Occaſions. 
He moreover added, That he had the expreſs 
Order of the King his Maſter, to act in this 
Manner. The Embaſſadors of Poland did the 
ſame Civilities to all the three Embaſſadors of 
Brendenburg, and treated them equally. Thoſe 
of — were for taking Advantage 


thereof; but Chant told them, I hat the Poles 


could not give him the Law; and that France 
was not oblig'd to follow the Example of Po- 
land: That the North not being well regula- 
ted in its Ceremonies, could not eſtabliſh new 
ones without the Conſent of other Sovereigns. 
The Miniſters of Sweden follow*d Channt's 
Example: and thoſe of Venice, and of the U- 
nited Provinces, with whom the Embaſladors 
of Brandenburg would come in Competition, 
ſaid, They would not viſit them; and that in 
their own Houſes they would not give them 
the Hand, I cannot tell whether the Haugh- 


tineſs of theſe laſt could be well zuſtify'd ; w a 


cially ſince the Miniſters of Brandenburg had 
the Character of Embaſſadors: but I dare at the 
ſame Time ſay, That the Unraveller does not 
ſtrengthen his Argument by this Example. 

He does not act very ſincerely neither, when 


x be ſays, That the four Miniſters, who in the 


ear 1648, were at the Hagze on the Part of 


| the Elector of Brandenburg, had not the Qua- 


lity of Embaſſador at their firſt Journey. It is 
moſt certain on the contrary, that upon the Dif- 
ficulty which was rais'd them about their Cha- 
racer , they caus'd their Credentials to be re- 
form'd, without ſtirring from — Hagze; and 
that of Embaſſador was given them betore the 

left it. As for M. de Lambres, he was Preſi- 
dent of the Magazine of Salt at Monſtrieil up- 
on Sea; that is "ay in a Place, and in a Fun- 
ion, where he never heard ſpeak of this 
ſort of Affairs, when he was taken from his 
Poſt, at the Recommendation of the Duke of 
Longaeville, to be employ'd to the EleQor of 
Brandewburg. He was a merc Novice, who 


- 


and who, if he had not been ſo; could nor 
rejudice the Rights nor Pretenſions of the 
ing his Maſter. | | 

— may be ſaid, it is certain that the 
Honours, which are done to the Miniſters of 
the Electors, were regulated only at the Con- 
greſs of Manſter. Before that Time the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador was given them but in a ve- 
ry general Signification. They did not cover 
CO — before crown'd Heads, neither did 
they ſo much as pretend to the Title of Excel- 
lency. The Upnraveller ought to be more 
ſincere, and acknowledge with the Author 
whom he quotes ſo often, that France expreſlly 
ſtipulated, that the new Honours which were 
done to the EleQoral Miniſters, ſhould be re- 
ſerv'd to the firſt, to the Excluſion of all o- 
thers. He ought alſo to anſwer what the Ab- 
breviator of Negotiation of Sweden ſays, 
conceruing what paſs'd in the Aſſembly of La- 
beck in the Year 1653, viz. That it was there 


, obſerv'd, that when the EleQor of Branden- 


burg caus'd the laſt Inveſtiture to be taken for 
the Dutchy of Prafſia in Poland; of the EleQor's 
three Embaſladors, none but the firſt had a Place 
given bim on the fide of the King's Chair, and that 
rhe two others were plac'd at ſome Diſtance, in an- 
orher Line. He farther ſays, That at the Diet 
which was conven'dat Rat:sbon, after the Peace 
of Hefipbalia, the Emperor complain'd very 
much of the exceſſive Honours which had been 
done to the Miniſters of the Electors. To 
which I ſhgll add, That the Unraveler does 
not reflect on what he ſavs, when he s of 
the Embaſſadors of the Cantons. Di- 
ſtinction could be made among them, when 
Lionne receiv'd them all at the top of the Stair- 
caſe ; and pretended to take the Hand and Step 
of the firſt, as well as of the others? They all 
ſpoke to the King, not as Embaſſadors, but as 
eputies, uncover'd. He is not very well ac- 
quainted with /a Tuilleries ſince be ſays, That 
that Embaſlador had at home yielded the Place 
of Honour to the Miniſters of Bras , 
who he ſays, were only Deputies. That Mi- 
niſter knew his Buſineſs too well, to commit 
88 of -+ Nature. It is wo * the 
rpoſe al that he ſpeaks of the Honour 
which Mrs. Calberr, Miler, St. Ceran, Furft 
berg, Vauguyon, Verjus, &c. did to the Mini- 
ſters of the EleQor of Brandenburg; ſince nei- 
ther the ones nor the others had the Character 
of or, no more than Downing, Lane 
and Loccard; but if all theſe Miniſters had been 
cloath'd with the Character, thoſe of the Ele- 
tor, to whom the Style of Excellency was 
iven, by reaſon of the Rank they held in the 
uncil, could be no Precedent for the Embaſ- 
ſadors. I make no doubt of the Unraveller's 
being a very able Man; but I believe alſo, that 
he would have ſooner found in his Houſe 
wherewith to cut the Knot of the Queſtion, 
than under his Perruke wherewith-to unty it. 
There are Perſons of ſome Ability, who 
judge that thoſe Miniſters who fickle with fo 
much Obſtinacy for an Advantage of ſo little 
Importance, have! my I egard 5 = 
own particular Glory (altho' imaginary) 
to the true Intereſt of their Maſter. 1 he E- 


123 have therein no other, than to cauſe their 
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baſſadors, and to procure them the ſame Civi- 
liries which are 3 to the Embaſſadors of 
Venice and of the United Provinces, and there- 


by to put themſelves in poſſeſſion of à Right | 


which they neither had, nor did not pretend to 
Years ago, and which was now become 
in common to them, with the firſt Potentates 
of Chriſtendom. It is what France and Sweden 
offer to do, and they eſteem that his EleQoral 
Highneſs ought to be contented therewith ; be- 
cauſe that all he can pretend to beyond that, 
does not acquire more Honour to himſelf, but 
a great deal more Vanity to ſome one of his 
niſters, who has ſuch mighty Obligations 
to Fortune, that ſhe might with more Reaſon 
complain of the Ingratitude of her Creature, if 
after the Example of other Wolves, ſhe were 
not accuſtom'd to proſtitute her ſelf .to the 
moſt unworthy. I may perhaps be miſtaken, 
but I am perſwaded that there is no Elector, 
that would not freely renounce the 3 
he pretends to for his ſecond Embaſſador, if 
the King of Fance would at his Court, do to 
the firſt the ſame Civilities which he does to 
the Embaſſadors of the Princes of Itahy. 
When a Prince employs in the ſame Court 
two Embaſſadors, of whom the one is in Or- 
dinary, and the other Extraordinary : This al- 
ways has the Precedency of that; and if they 
are both Extraordinaries, the laſt Comer takes 
Place of the firſt. Deffat was Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary at Lowdown; but la Villeauxcleres, 
who came thither after him, took the Prece- 
dency of him every where. In the Year 1623, 
Don Carlos Coloma, Governor of the City of 
Cambray , was Embaſſador in Ordin — 
Spain, in England. Don Fohn de MM. , Mar- 
uiſs 4 Inoyoſa, came thither ſome time after, in 
e Quality of Extraordinary, and at the ſame 
time that the Prince of Hales return'd from 
Spain, Don Diego Hurtaio de Mendoſſe care thi- 
ther in the ſame Quality. The Mar — 
leſt Don Diego, as the laſt Comer, ſhould pret 
to the Precedency; and being ſenſible that he 
could not refuſe it him with Juſtice, lodg'd 
him with himſelf, as being his Relation, and 
did him the Honours of the Houſe. But Dow 
Diego perceiving at laſt the Artifice, did not 
ſcruple to give the Marquiſs to underſtand, that 
if there ſhould at any Time bappen any Occa- 
fion to * in Publick togethet, he hould be 
the Man that would infiſt upon having the Rank 
which be judg'd was his due. The Marquiſs ſaid 
indeed, that Dow Diego could not take the firſt, 
becauſe he was only ſent to the Prince of 
Wales, and he had no other Buſineſs, than bare- 
ly to carry back to the King his Maſter, the 
happy News of the Prince's ſafe Arrival : But 
for all that, he declin'd the Neely of ap- 
pearing with him at Court, He alſo ſaid, that 
the King of Spain had regulated the Rank be- 
tween them and to his Advantage; but yet he 
did not dare to accompany him to Audience 
for fear being wbbg'd to. give Place to bim, and 
* Carlos hs do this Office. Dow 
ego made no tay in England ' he 
was hardly 8 2 


arriv'd from the King of er, which repri- 
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he paſs'd through the Low-Countries and tho 
France, but likewife commanded him to repair 


to his own , and there to remain UN far- 
— 3 The yn of ar be for 
having him r the Quality of the Marqu 
who was of the Counci | State, wks 


been Governor of Milan, and was actually 
Vice-Roy of Navarre; but this was what the 
Council thould have expreſſiy commanded him; 
becauſe in Courſe Dow Drego to take 
Place. In theſe Conteſtations the Concern was 
merely perſonal, the Dignity of the Prince ha- 
ving no Share therein: | 
n Diego de Saavedra; Plenipotentiary of 

Spain at Manſter , being inform'd that the Bi- 
ſhop of Boiſleduc was nominated to 
there with him, was mightily concern'd there 
at, and did all that he cox hed god i 
the firſt Place, but in vain. —_ 
artiv'd at Manſter, ſent to Saavedra t | 
and Cy f the Embaſly, in purſuance of 
ati Order he had for that Purpoſe from the 
Marquiſs de Caftelrodrigzo, which he comma 
nicated to him: But Saavedra ſignify'd to him, 
that in an Affair of that Importance, he te- 
ceiv'd his Orders from none but the King im- 
mediately, and ſo would not comply. 

arrel laſted till Pegneranda being arrived at 

wn flier, Saavedra put the Seal and in- 
to his Hands. It is reaſonable to think, that 
formerly there was no Rule for that, ſince Dow 
Gutierre Gomez de Fuenſalida, being in the Year 
1505, Embaſſador from Ferdizand the Cutho- 
lick to Philip of Auſtria, his Son-in-Law ; Fer- 
dinand ſent thither alſo another Em - 
nath'd Don Pedro d. Ayalla ; 2.4 
which, Den Gatiere kept the Precedeney, 
was always the Speaker. Hiſtory ſays expreſ- 
fly, that Dow Pedro yeilded him this Honour , 
as to his Senior; and it is probable it makes 


crate 


this Remark, becauſe at Day, the quite 
contrary is practis'd. 
In the Year 1607, King Heary IV. ſent Pre- 


ſident Jean to mediate there a Peace with 
in, at which he was to labour in Conjun- 
ion With the Sr. de Batzawval, who was there 
Embaſſadot in Ordinary. The King afterwards 
thought fit to ſubſtirure the Sr. de Raſy in the 
Office of Ordinary, and to comprehend hint iti 
the Commiſſion with the two others. He u- 
rived in Holland after them, but yet he had not 
the Precedency, as well becauſe it was not the 
King's Intention, as becauſe the two others 
were Extraordinaries, to whom the Ordinary 
is oblig'd to give Place. In theſe Caſes Re 
d muſt be had to the Maſter's Intention! 
the Year 1573, Charles IX, King of France, ſent 
into Poland Fobw de Monlac, Biſhop of Na 
E the Ele 8 
e on. ourney was 6 
and it was — that the E 
ſolicited that Crown for his Son, would cauſe 
Monlzc to be either kill'd, or taken up in Gr. 
many : For which Reaſon the Court ſent after 
him, Giles de Noailles (he who ſucceeded fince 
2 or of __ —— in _ Em- 
44 to diſcharge the Fune · 
tion of Embaſſador to the Senate of P in 
the Abſence of Moarizc, in caſe my M 
tune ſhould to him, or otherwiſe con- 
jointly with h Mole, who was not fot 
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the laſt Comer would pretend to have the Pre- 
cedency, was at firſt mortify'd thereat : But the 
other ſhew'd ſo much Deference to his Ad- 
vice, in yielding to him every where, that Mon- 
lac ſeeing himſelt rather reſpected as a Maſter, 
than confider'd as a Collegue, ſuffer'd him with- 
out Reluctancy. e 
Formerly there was not ſo much to do in the 
Matter. Philip de Commines ſays, that Ferd:- 
zand the Catholick, finding himſelf in Poſſeſ- 
fion of the Roufſilon, and having a Mind to 
make it be believ'd that his Intention was to 
make Reparation for his horrible Infidelity to 
Charles VIII, in arming all _ againſt him, 
with a Deſign to oppoſe his Paſſage, at his Re- 
turn from the Kingdom of Naples, had the Im- 
pudenceto ſend him his uſual Negotiator, Bro- 
ther John de Mauleon, with ſome other religi- 
ous of the Convent of Montferrat. The Ca- 
tholick Kings who had caus'd Charles, to be 
driven out of /zaly, and who had made him loſe 
all the Kingdom of Naples, except Gayerre , 
caus'd a Truce to be propos'd to him which 
might ſecure that important Placeto him, which 
was the ſtrongeſt of all. Charles who was de- 
ſirous to dive into the Intention of theſe Princes 
who had lately ſo villainouſly deceiv'd him, 
ſent into Spain, William of Poickiers, Lord of 
Clairieux, but-Gayerte being taken before this 
Embaſlador ou get to Ferdinand, ſo that the 
Affair was no longer in the ſame State: Other 
Overtures were made to Charles about the Di- 
viſion of the Kingdom of e. and of all 
Italy” Upon this Propoſition Charles ſent Cla- 
rienx back again with another Gentleman, 
nam'd Michael de Clermont. Clarieux at his Re- 
turn from the ſecond Journey, reported, that 
Ferdinand and Iſabella had declar'd to him, that 
their laſt Intention was to content themſelves 
with that Part of the Kingdom of Naples which 
is neareſt Sicily; that is to ſay, with Calabria, 
and that they would leave the reſt to Charles. 


France was very much ſurpriz'd at theſe liberal 


Offers from Princes whom it had ſo much Rea- 
ſon to diſtruſt. Charles therefore ſent back the 
ſame Embaſſadors for the third time, and-join'd 
with them [z2bert de Bertenay, Lord du Boccage, 
who for having been approv'd of by Lewis XI 
was the fitter to negotiate with Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, who were the moſt ſubtile, and the 
moſt perfidious Princes of theic Time. But 
as ſoon as theſe three Embaſſadors were ar- 
rived, they were narrowly watch'd and ob- 
ſery'd, that they might have no Communica- 
tion with any y whatever, and they were 
ſoon ſent back: . 

In thoſe Times there was no Notion of 
Embaſladors in Ordinary; bu: foraſmuch as 
Clarieux and Clermont had been employ'd at the 
Court of Hain, and about the ſame Affair, for 
which du Boccage was ſent thither, they were 
compris'd in the ſame Commiſſion. is is 
what is almoſt always done: So that when a 
Prince ſends an Embaſſador Extraordinary to 
a Court where he has already one in Ordina- 
ry, he cannot exclude this from the Negotia- 
tion, Without doing him wrong, and injuring 
himſelf, In taking his Confidence from the 
Ordinary, he alſo leſſens his Credit, without 
which it is impoſſible] for him to ſuceeed in 
the Affairs he has to yay ery The Repub- 
lick of Venice when ſhe ſent in the Year 1581, 
, I 


> 4 


Vidcetl Tres an Mhhwe-Elpponiis, his Pu 
. baſſadors Extraordinary. into . ain, to comple- 


ment Philip II. on his. Succeſſion to the King- 
dom of Portugal, would have Francis Moriſin: 
their Embaſſador in Ordinary, and Mazthew 
Zane, who was to ſucceed him in the EmbaCſ. 
ſy, to affiſt at all the Functions of the Fx. 
traordinary's. I juſt now ſaid, that Bazazzal 
was Embaſſador in Ordinary in Holland, when 
Jeannin arriv'd there: But he was compris'd 
in the ſame Commiſſion, and he became Fx. 
traordinary as ſoon as Reſſy came to the Hague; 
and this labour'd there in Conjunction with 
the other two, although he was but in Ordi- 
nary. Dufarg:s being Embaſſador in Ordinary 
from France at Madrid, was compris'd in the 
Commiſſion of Baſſomprerre, and afterwards in 
that of the Marquiſs of Rambouiller.  Williaw 
Borcel, Embaſſador in Ordinary from the Uni- 
ted Provinces at Paris, was in the Year 1660, 
compris'd in the Commiſſion of Mrs, de Ghent 
Van Benninguen and de Hubert. me a 
Whereupon I ſhall make two or three more 
neceſſary Remarks. Eirſt, That in the Com- 
miſſions of an Embaſly Extraordinary , where 
the Ordinary is compris'd with the Extraor- 
dinaries, they are diſtinguiſh'd in ſuch Manner 
that 2 Prince makes bath that the Ordi- 
nary does not change his Quality; by ſayi 
in his Credential . N. N. N E r. 
ſadors Extraordinary, with N. my Embaſſador in 
Ordinary, &c. Secondly, It is requiſite that the 
Ordinary (to be compris'd in the ſame Com- 
miſſion) have the ſame Character with the Ex- 
traordinary, becauſe without that, he cannot 
pretend to it; neither can the Extraordinary 
ſuffer a Miniſter of the ſecond Order to be 
aſſociated with him. M. de Baugy, who. has 
been known in the Quality of Embaſſador from 
France in Holland, bein Reſident at Vienna at 
the Beginning of the Bohemian War, made. 
great Igtereſt to be compris'd in the Commiſ- 
tion of Mrs. r de Bethune, and de 
Chaſteauneuf, Embaſſadors Extraordinary with 
the Emperor ; and h 1d not have been un- 
ſerviceable to them, by Reaſon of the Know- 
ledge he had of the Affairs of Germany; but 
the Court would never conſent thereto, In 
the Year 1673 the King of Denmark ſent an 
Embaſlador Extraordinary to Stockholm, to try 
to perſwade the Queen of Sweden to ſuccour the 
United Provinces againſt the Exgliſþ; or at 
leaſt to get Aſſurance that ſhe would not diſ- 
turb the Kingdom of Denmart, while the King 
ſhould employ his Forces in Favour of the 
Hollanders, He had already a Miniſter of the 
fecond Order at that Court, whom he com- 
ris'd in the Commiſſion of the Extraordinary 
ne tþ but he gave him the Character of 
Em ador, and order'd him to remain there 
in that Quality, after the Extraordinary was re- 
turn'd home. However, Harald 'Appelboow, 
Miniſter of the ſecond Order from Swedes, 
ſign'd with Count de Dexa, Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary from, the ſame Crown, the Treaty 
which was concluded at the Hue the 23% of 
January 1668, to ſerve as a Preliminary to the 
triple Alliance; but it was irregular, and the 
Count de Dona ought not to have ſaffer'd it. 
1 mall farther add to what I have already 
faid, that Pan / Paruru, in ſpeaking of the four 
Procurators of St. Mark, whom the Repub! * 
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of Venice ſent to King Fravcis I, fays, That 
Treviſan was Spokeſman,” as being the youn- 
of em all: From whence we may infer, 
that it is the Cuſtom at Venice, in Embaſſies 
compos d of 4 Plurality of Embaſſadors, to 


have the youngeſt make the 1 | 
I might here alſo take Natice, That the Em- 
ba/ſador who has Collegues cannot ate alone, 


nor have particular Conferences without them: 


But as this properly belongs to the Function 


of the Em „we ſhall ſpeak more per- 
tinently thereto in the 1114 Chapter of the Se- 
cond Book of this Treatiſe. I finiſh this, 
I ſhall obſerve, that as on the one ſide a Prince 
may employ ſeveral Embaſladors in the ſame 
Court; ſo on the other, one and the ſame Mi- 
niſter may ſerve ſeveral Princes: But this is 
what admits of a great many Exceptions and 
Diſtinctions. For two Princes never having 
all their Intereſts ſo in Common ( what Alli- 
ance or Union ſoever may be between them) 
but their Friendſhip will be ſubje& to Altera- 
tions, and even to Rupture, it is impoſſible for 
one Miniſter to ſerve them both equally well ; 
more eſpecially if their Intereſts change their 
Nature. It is then the Evangelical Saying is 
verity'd, That no Body can ſerve two Maſters: 
And this is the moſt natural Explication of the 
Paſſage. Several Allies may make Uſe of the 
ſame Miniſter, as to the Fact and the Intereſt 
of the Alliance, as the United Provinces make 
Uſe altogether of one and the ſame Miniſter, 
in all their Embaſſies in Ordinary, and in the 
major Part of their Commiſſions ; but it is on- 
ly for the common Intereſts of the whole U- 
nion : Without that, we muſt keep tothe Saying 
of Holy Writ. Nicholas de Bie, Refident of 
Poland at the „took upon him alſo the 
Management of the Affairs of the Duke of 
Holſtem Gottorp, while this had none, neither 
with Poland nor the United Provinces : So 
that there was nothin — r in thoſe 

me after, the 


King of Sweden, Charles Guſtavus, having broke 

with the King of Poland, the Kings had borh 

an Intereſt ro preſerve the Friendſhip of the 

United Provinces, De Bie was — to 
not only for the King of P 


ther-in-Law to the King of Sweden, and ha- 
NE Intereſts to thoſe of the Klug of 
= oblig'd his Miniſter to preſent Memo- 
8, 1 


contradicted himſelf, which did him an Inju- 
ry, and promoted the Service neither of the 


one nor the other. 
After the Deceaſe of the Cardinal of Mar- 
tua, one of the of the Council of Tren, 


where he died in the beginning of the Month 
of March, 1563, the M — Prelates of 
France, and even thoſe of the E Ferdi- 
: het their on - > — nal of 
Lorrain, procure Quality of Legate. 
8 who would have none that did 


pe! 
remain abſol 
whom it concert'd , that thoſe who 


nominated immediately the Catdinals Moros 
and Navager, Legates, t6 preſide at the Coun- 
eil. The Cardinal of Lorrain was at Trent on 
the Part of Fraxce, arid he was continually ma- 
king Speeches for the Preſervation of the 
berties of the Callicam Church, for the Superi- 
ority of the Council over the Pape, for the 
Communion in both Kinds, for the Liturgy in 
the vulgar Tongue, and fot ſeveral other Things 
which were the Averſion of the Court of Rome, 
and very little conformable to rhe Sentiments 
of thoſe who ſtickled for the 2 Authori- 
ty, as being paid for ſo doing. The Pope con- 
fider'd that it was impoſſible that the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, being in that Poſt, ſhould not fail 
either in his Duty to France, Or to the See of 
Rome, and particularly to his Holineſs's ſelf; 
who, in making him Legate, made him Depo- 
ſitary of his Secrets and Inteteſts. The Cardi- 
nal de Bowrdaifiere, who had penetrated into 
the Pope's Intention, made very prefling Inſtan- 
ces in Favour of the Cardinal de Lorrain, be- 
fore the Declaration was made in the Conſiſto- 
But the Pope told him plainly , That the 
dinal of Lorraiz being the Head of a Party 
at Trent, could not officiate 4 the Poſt " 3 
e, Which was only for a neutral and 
Fibotereſted Miniſter, 2 there was 10 
ſerving two Maſters. The Cardinal of Lorrain 
lain'd thereof, but with very little Juſtice. 
Charles VIII, and Ferui the Catholich, 
both employ'd Brother John de Manleon : Fer- 
dinand, becauſe he would deceive Charles; and 
Charles, becauſe he was willing to be deceiy'd 
by Ferdinand: The one mi tily coveted to be 
reſtor'd to the Poſſeſſion of the Roxfillow which 
his Father had mortgag'd to Fraure; and the o- 
ther, who had at leaſt as much Paſſion for the 
Expedition to Italy, and for the Conquelt of 
Naples, was impatient to diſcharge himſelf of 
that precious Pledge. He kept it a Myſt 
to his moſt faithful Servants, and perform 
the Negotiation by this Monk; who in ſervi 
two Maſters, did the Buſineſs of the ohe, 
ruin'd the Affairs of the other. Don Dice Sar- 


„but | ſelf ſo agreeable to King 
alſo for the Duke of Hollen, who being Fa- 


the 
for the Cond | 
. very conformable to the Service of riage of the Prince of iN ales. It had been talk d 
che King his ; wherein he frequently | of ſeveral Years 


michto 4 , Count de Gandemer, dei 
er of Spain {n 2 


amet, that he not 
only liv'd with him in 1 Domeſtick Familia- 
rity, but had alſo his Confidence in Atfairs of 
eateſt Importance; and, — the reſt, 

of the Negotiation of the Mar- 


„ and the King did not want 
Friends, and faithful Setvants, who had told 
him from Time to Time, that the Court of 
Madrid thought of nothing leſs than of this Al- 
no more than of the Reſtitution of the 
Palatinaze; Which was to be one of the firſt 
Conditions thereof. But Count dr Gene 
had ſo ed his Mind with theſc falſe 
Hopes, that he beliey'd no other Oracle than 
what came out of the Mouth of that common 
Miniſter: The Count ſpoke of this Mar 
as of a-thing ſo certain, that the King e 
no Difficulty to ſend the Prince, his only Son, 
into Spin, 2 ee entruſt bien with thoſs who 
might have made away with him, if they had 
ſuch an Intettion, as well as they had that 
to deceive him. The Count de Gondemar, who 


d not be i that th iliti and 
e e ee 
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inſt this Alliance, did nevertheleſs amuſe 
the Kin therewith, and all the Exgliſh Court, 
where he held a ſort of Commerce, and fin- 
ger'd before-hand Money for the Offices of 
the future Queen's Houſhold : And the King 
of Spain rewarded the Impoſtor with a Place 
in the Council of State. | | 
The Cardinals of Richeliex and Mazarin have 
frequently made a beneficial Uſe of the Ser- 
vice of the Miniſters of the Princes of Germa- 

who reſided at the Court of France, to 


their own Maſters; and Priady, Reſident of 


Mantua, was the only Perſon that went to and 


fro for ſeveral Years about the Affairs of Mau- 
tua, notwithſtanding he was the Duke's Mini- 
ſter. But, on theſe Occafions, the Miniſter 
will do very well not to quit his Poſt without 
the expreſs Leave of his Maſter, or being well 
aſſur d that his Negotiation will be. agreeable 


8 — . 


to the Prince he ſerves, or that he can anſwer 
for the Succeſs thereof. Roxcaglio negotiated 
the Affairs of the King of Poland, 22 
at the Court of France; at the Time that Caf, 
mir, Brother to Uladiſlas, relign'd the Cardi- 
nals Hat with the ſame Levity with which he 
had accepted it, and with which he had ſome 
Time before taken and laid down the Habit of 
Jeſuit. © Cardinal Mazerin, who. had a Mind 
to cloath his Brother with the Purple, diſ- 
pos'd Roncaglio to go to Rome to ſolicit the 
ſame; neither the one nor the other commu- 
nicating it to the King of Poland; who belie- 
ving that Roncaglio manag'd his Affairs at Pa- 
ris, came to be inform'd that he was negotia- 
ting thoſe of Cardinal Mazarin at Rome. This 
was an Irregularity that had no Example, but 
deſerv'd very well to be made one. | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


HE Neceflity of Embaſſies makes the Se 
curity of Embaſſadors, by the univer- 
ſal Conſent of all the Nations of the 

Earth; andit is this general Conſent that con- 
ſtitutes what is call'd the Law of Nations, It 
holds a Medium between the Law of Nature 
and the Civil Law, and is by ſo much the more 
conliderable than the laſt, that it can neither 
be chang'd nor alter'd, but by the ſame unani- 
mous Approbation of all People. There is no 
Sovereign that can aſſume the Authority to ex- 
ps the Laws which compoſe this Right: 
either is there any Judge that can extend his 
Juriſdiction over thoſe Perſons whom this Law 
rotes, becauſe he would thereby diſturb a 
ommerce, the Freedom whereof is founded 
on indiſpenſable Necęſſity, and he would de- 
ive Mankind of the Means of maintainin 
ciety, which could not ſubſiſt without this 
Principle, which is more than Mathematical. 
I ſhall make this Chapter ſerve in ſome Mea- 
ſure as a Comment to the Law, Si . F. of 
Legation. It is not without Reluctancy that 
I mingle a little Latia in a Diſcourſe, and in 
a Work, where I even affect to keep at a Di- 
ſtance from any thing that ſavours of ancient 
Rome; but having to do with People who are 
great Cavillers, and l Lawyers, | find 
my ſelf oblig'd to ſhew the Publick, that thoſe 
Judges who confine a publick Miniſter with- 
out a previous Information, and condemn him 
contrary to Form, do not leſs offend the Ci- 
vil Law, of which they make Profeſſion, than 
the Law of Nations, which they are igno- 


rant of, t 
Pomponins the Civilian ſays, in the Law 1 
Juſt quoted, That be that — es or beats the 
Emb of an , violates the Law of Na- 
ttions, becanſe the Perſon of au ador is - 
cred. e thoſe who are with ws, 
we declare War to the People who ſent them, are 
nevertheleſs free. Inſomuch that he who injures 
2 aal, ought to be put into the Hands of 


| « willing to provide 


Embaſſi adors are muolable in their Perſons. 


1 who * him. To this we ma add what 


the Juriſcomſult, Ulpian, ſays in the Law, 
Julia. F. ad 1 de vi publica, of — 
who beat or injure Embaſſadors, Orators, or 
thoſe of their Retinue; and what the illuſtri- 
ous Hugh de Groot ſays on that Head, in his 
excellent Treatiſe De Fare Belli & Pacit, lib. 2. 
cap. 18. at the beginning. But there is no Ex- 
planation more natural and clear than that 
which the Illuſtrious, Great, and Puiſſant E- 
ſtates of Holland and Weſtſriſe give to theſe two 
Laws, in their Declaration of the 29 of March, 
1651. They expect it ſhall ſerve for a Regu- 
lation and perpetual Edict; for which R 
they recommend the Obſervation and Execu- 
tion thereof to the Court of Judicature of their 
Province, in the following Terms. 

4 2 2 hrs, 3 and the . 

0 an e 7, repreſenting 

© ſtates of the ſame 33 To all thoſe 
** Who ſhall ſee or read theſe Preſents, Greet - 


„ing. | Whereas according to the Low of Ne- 
„ ant, and even that of the Barbarians, 
« Por ,4 


of ents, and 
other the like public Meiniſters of. Kong 
* Princes aua elt, are every w 

7 in ſuch high Eſteem, that no Perſon. whatc- 
ver dare offend, injure, or damnify them: 
cc . . 

But on the contrary, they are in Poſſeſſion 
* of reſpected, highly conſidet d and bo- 
„ nour'd b every Body; nevertheleſs, fora(- 
* much as we are inſotm' d, that ſome «6 

* ontragions, and diſſolute Perſons, have dat d to 
« undertake and act the contrary to what is a 
„ boye recited, in Reference to ſome publick 
« Miniſters who have been ſent to this Eſtate, 
% and who reſide in our Province: We 
againſt the like Abuſes 
4 for the future, have ht fit-to.ordain ve- 
«7ry rely by this our laration, 

* prohibit and forbid — ſeriouſly, as we 

4 ordain hibit, 

* That no our 
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« 5 250 or indir 
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« of their Ketinue , Servants, Houſes, Coaches, 
« aud other T hings that may belong to them, or 
« Jepend on them; under the Penalty of incur- 
e ing our utmoſt Indignation , and of being 
« bodily puniſh'd, as Violators of the Law of 
« Nations, and Diſturbers of the publick Quiet: 
« The whole, according to the Nature and 
« Exigency of the Caſe. Commanding all the 
« Inhabitants of this Province, and all thoſe 
« who ſhall there be preſent, that on the con- 
« trary they ſhew all manner of Honour, and 
« pay all Reſpe& to this ſort of Miniſters; 
« and even to give them, as alſo to their Do- 
« meſticks, and to thoſe of their Retinue, all 


« Aid and Aſſiſtance, and to contribute what- | 


« ever may be ſerviceable to their Honour, 
« and be aiding to their Service and Conveni- 
« ency: Ordaming and commanding the firſt , 
© and the other Counſellors of the Court of this 
« Province, as alſo all Officers, e and 
« Magiſtrates, and all thoſe to whom it ſhall 
« belong, to proceed againſt the T ors 
« by the Execution of the Penalties: above- 
« mention'd, without any manner of Conni- 
« vyence or Diſſimulation whatever. Done at 
A the Hague, under our Great Seal, the 29h of 
March, 16571. | = 
It is impoſſible to make à more illuſtrious: 
Comment, and at the ſame Time a more au- 
thentick and more authoritative Gloſs upon the 
Law Si quis, than that the States of Holland 
give it by their Declaration; wherefore I ſhalt 
make ſome Reflections both on the.one-andithe 
other, which will ſerve very much to clear the 
Matter, as well as what I have to ſay on this 
Sudject in the Sequel of this er. 'And 
firſt, one may conclude from the Law it-1elf, 
that thoſe who offend and outrage a publick 
Miniſter, do not only violate the Law of Na- 
tiom, but that they alſo commit a capital Crime 
1055 the Civil w_ : And — — _— 
is tal in the moſt proper Signi ny, 
that is to ſay, is puniſhable wich Beach, ap- 
pears evidently in this, that the Declaration of 
the States of Holland ſays exprefily, That they 


ought to be puniſh d as Violators of the' L of | 


Dares —— ers of the ond Quier. The 
} ought to into the 
and of bin whoſe - — 


jur . | Fi 
| Secondly we muſt know, That notwithſtand- 

the Opinion of Pomponins is at this Day'e- 

valent to a Law, yet he only expounds the 
Law of Nations. He not tell what ought 
to be done, nor does not command und Or- 
; us the Dec 


our; He moreover that 
the Lew of Nations which protects Emba 
42 5.7 1 renders Priſo- 
ar es; notwithſtanding the 
Declaration of War, the Embuſſadors of 
mies retain til! their Liberty and Freedom : 


Embaſſador bas been in- impriſoning 


= 


City of Cart 


was not yetdeſtroy'd: 
by to — 


* 


of all Peopl 


from whence we muſt neceſſarily conclude ; 


that it is alſo ſuperior to all the Civil Law. 
It may very well be allow'd me to quote an 


Example from the Roman Hiſtory, to illuſtrate 
a Roman Law. The Conſuls who went with 
an Army into Africk in the third Pawick War; 


had Orders from the Senate to demoliſh the 
e. As ſoon as the Army was 
landed, the Tnhabitants of the City ſent Embaſ- 


ſadors to the Conſuls, who told them the Or- 


ders they had receiv'd from the Senate. Here- 


upon the Embaſſadors gave Way to all that 

rief and Indignation could dictate to deſpe- 
rate People. e Conſuls let them make an 
end, and then Cenſorinus, one of the Conſuls 
told them, Withdraw; for you are ſtill Legati ; 
that is to ſay Embaſſadors: becauſ: their City 
The Conſul gave there 
notwithſtand they were 
nemies, and that their Tranſport deſery'd 
ſome Reſentmedt, yet for all that, they were 
in Safety in the Komen Camp, by virtue of their 
Character, which protected them from all kinds 


of Inſults: Teaching us by this SO that 


ſince the Law of Nations requires ſuc Confi- 
deration ſhould be had for the Embaſſador of an 
Enemy, it is reaſonable to believe, that he who 
loſes the Reſpe& which is due to the Embaſſa⸗ 
dor of a Prince a Friend, does ſomething worſe 
than violate the Law of Nations. 

As for the Declaration of the States of Hol: 
land, there is hardly a Period in it, upon which 
ſome Reflection may not be made. It ſays at 
firſt, That the Perſons of Embaſſadors ate pri- 
vileg'd, even according to the Sentiment of the 
jans; fo that they who violate them are 
worſe than Barbarians. 2. It extends the Pro- 
tection of the Law of Nations to Miniſters of 
ſecond Order, and even to ts, who 
not chatacteriz d Miniſters : This is what 
ought to be taken notice of, nſt the Con 
of Juſtice of Holland, which acting co to 
the Maxims'eftabliſh'd by the univerſal Conſent 

e, was for maintaining in the Year 
1644, That the Rule which (7 „ no ul- 
fion can be us'd to a publick Miniſter, ought 
to be only apply'd to thoſe who have the C 
racer of E or, and not to Miniſters of 
the ſecond Order. At leaft if it was till in that 
Error at that Time, it ought to be undeceiv'd 


ſince the Year 1651, and it ought not to have 


in the Year 1675, proceeded againſt the 
thr of a Sovereign Prince, an Ally to that E- 
e, und confin'd him a Priſoner without a 
previons Information, ' and without the other 
ormalities which are neceſſary, even to the 
a private Perſon. * The States 
e artragcont, and ſolute, thoſe 
Who dare © or injure publick Miniſters, 
directly or indirectiy: from whence may be 
inferr'd, What ought to be ſaid of thoſe, who 
offend and abuſe direQly and indirectiy, the 
publick Miniſter of a Prince who is a Friend 


their Perſons, but alſb in in 
- A . in their W I: All choſe — 
thus irealy contrary to the Declaration 
the States of La, 


ſhew plainly that 
have the um Contempt or the , Taft 
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tiom, with which they threaten the Tranſgreſ- 
| ſors of their Ordinance, 6: Ought not thoſe 
to be put into the Number of the Violators of the 
Law of Nations, and of the Diſturbers of the 
publick Quiet, who under any Pretext what- 
ever, inſult and injure a publick Miniſter, to 
the Prejudice of their expreſs and rigorous Pro- 
hibitious ? I ſhall not here obſerve, that the 
Declaration docs not diſtinguiſh between the 
Miniſter who is bora in the Countrey, and a 


Stranger; altho' the States of Holland cannot 


be ignorant of the Difference Spirmg had on 
that Account with the Court of Juſtice. I have 
treated this Matter ſo amply in Chapter Il, that 
nothing can be added thereto. Earth 

The Turks ſay, Two Reaſons oblige them to 
ſuffer the Chritiaw Princes to have their Mini- 
{ters at the Port: The firſt, That the Grand 
Seigwwr may have to whom to complain, and 
u oi to come upon for the Infraction of Trea- 
ties: And the other, That they may have Ho- 
ſtages for the Execution of Treaties. It may be 
ſaid they act like Zarte, and in the Averſion 
their ſavage Natures have for Chriſtians, they 
don't ſcruple to offend the Miniſters of So- 
vereigus who reſide with them; but then 
we ought to conlider that it is contrary to their 
Law, the Alcoran expreſſly forbiddiag to offend 
the Elch, that is to ſay the publick Miniſter: 
and that thoſe among the Turi, that do not a- 
bandon themſelves altogether to their Brutali- 
ty, acknowledge that publick Miniſters ought 
to be in Safety, even in the height of the War; 
and that they do not injure the Miniſter, till 
they have laid aſide all Fear and Reſpe& for 
the Maſter. They have given ſufficient Teſti- 
mony that they are not inſenſible in that Part, 
where the Prince that will not proſtitute his 
Reputation, ought to be extremely ſenſible; 
and that they have known how to reſent t 
Outage that has been done to their Embaſſa- 
dors. Selim II, having open'd himſelf a Way 
to the Conquelt of Egypr, x ws of the Iſland 
af Cyprus, found in it at firlt conſiderable Ob- 
ſtacles enough, becaufe the continual Encoun -; 
ters had ſo thinn'd his Troops, that he was 
not in a Condition to make any great Progreſs ; 
for which Reaſon he would have been willing 
to have perſuaded Tomambey, Soldan or Sultan 
of Egypt, to get rid of the War by a good Ac- 
commodation. He therefore ſent Em 
to bim; but the Arabs who ſerv'd in the Army 
of Tomambey, / believing they ought to be no 
longer afraid of Jdelun, murder'd them: and 
Tomumbey, who could not puniſh People, who 
did not ſo much as know what Diſcipline was, 
ous 170 — 1 5 horrible LOT; 

ut Selim being reinforc' a new Suppl 
other Arabs, gave Battel 10 12 : 3 
him; and having taken him Priſoner after the 
Fight, he reproach'd him with the Murder of 
his Embaſladors; and having caus d him go be 
ſtrangled by two Executioners, he order d the 
Body to be hang d up at the Gallows. Tomnne- 
bey did not approve of the Murder of the Em- 
baſſadors; but by not puniſhing it, he 2 
an Accomplice therein, and juſtify'd Sehar's 


Pelcuument; fince according to the Saying of 


Prince Mavrice of Naſſaw, They who violate 
the Law of Nation; cannot be too ſeverely pu- 

iſh'd, ſpoke it only on the Account of 4 
Drummer ar Trumpeter, who had been ſhot 


| 


| 


ple, to ſee Vice repreſented on its Throne. The 


at. What would he not have ſaid of thoſe, 
who loſing all the Reſpect which is due to 4 
Sovereign Prince, and to his Alliance, do to 
his Miniſter a more cruel Outrage than if they 
put him to Death? 

All Sovereigns underſtand it thus, and have 
ſeyerely puniſh'd the Outrages their Subjects 
have offer'd to publick Miniſters. In the Year 
1601, Sorauzo, who was returning from his 
Embaſſy in Spain, as he pr through Barce. 
lona, Where he was to Embark, had a great 
Diſpute with a Leather Gilder, who had not 
ſery'd him to his Mind. The Span radeſ- 
man wounded the Venetian Embaſlador v 
dangerouſly in the Head, and in the Arm: and 
being afraid of Juſtice, he flung himſelf into a 
Church, which is in Spain the uſual Retreat of 
Murderers. He pretended to enjoy the Pro- 
tection of his Sanctuary, and the Catalaus ſpoke 
warmly for the Privileges of the Place, and of 
the City of Barcelona: But the King made them 
paſs over all thoſe Conſiderations; and caus d 
them to drag the Tradeſman out of the Church, 


and puniſh him as a Violater of the Law of N- 


tions, who ought not to find Impunity in the 
Privileges of a Church. Thoſe Princes who 
loſe the Reſpect which they owe to the Law ef 
Nations, deſtroy the very Principles of Civil 
Society, and ought no more to be {uffer'd 

than Wolves in a Sheepfold, Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, King of Naples, was the worſt Prince 
that had been for many Ages. The Hiſtory of 
his Reign is fill'd with infinite Inhumanities, 
and ſpeaks of him as of the moſt avaritious, 
molt cruel, and moſt violent Man of his Time: 
and Philip de Commines, who makes his Elog 
ſays, He was a Glutton, unfaithful and pro- 
phane, having neither Religion , Conſcience 
hor Honour. It ought not therefore to be 
wonder'd at, that he ſhould ſtaia his Hands 
with the Blood of James Trivulce, Embaſſadot 


from Milan, and convince the World that there 
was no Wickedneſs too black for him to per» 


petrate. He was the Son, but Baſtard, of 4 
phowſo V, King of Arragon, ſirnam'd the M 
nimoxs ; who was without doubt one of the 
ome and beſt Princes of the Age he liv'd in. 
he laſt Gree& Emperors were either Fools or 
Wicked, and ſometimes both ; ſo that as other 
Hiſtories are read for the ſake of virtuous Ex- 
amples, we need only read that of Canſtamino- 


Chriſtians of the other Parts of Exrope had 00 
greater Enemies than the Greek Emperors. A- 


mongſt other Horrors, with which Hiſtory 


renders their Lives and Reigus g 
we find that Hewry Dandolo, a C enevianGentle- 
man, being ſent to Conſtantinople by Vital M. 


. cheli, of Venice, to male en end of the 
| Treaty of Peace, which was begun to pages” 


tiated; Emanxel, the Greek 7 
into a Cloſet, where he compell'd him to look 
fixedly into a braſs Baſon made red-hot, till 
thereby he had loſt his Sight, - This is What 
Hiſtory relates; tho' it does not agree With 
what it after wards ſays, That Dandalo was made 
Doge of Venice in the Year 2494; aſtat che 
Death of Orio Maliperro; and that he 


in, when he dy'd at e 
Year 1207 : — — 

that he had quite Joſt his Sight when he WB 
there Embaſſador. A nifty 


* + , 
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Here one is apt to inquire; whether an Em- 
baſſador is ſubject to the: Juriſdiction of the 
Place of his Reſidence? and foraſmuch as ſome 
maintain the Atfirmatiuve, Þ ſhall here ſet do vun 
ſome of their Reaſons. The Court of Sui be- 
ing at Valladolid in the Month of Jun 1601, the 
Servants of the Count de Rorhepor,, Embaſſador 
of Funce, quarrell'd with ſome Shut, of 
rrhom two were: kill'd. Hereupon the Officers 


of Juſtice enter*& by force into tho Embaſſa- 
nts, and the 


dor's Lodgings, where the | 
People who enter d with them, committed ſe- 
veral Inſolences, ſtole the Furniture and Plate, 
and carry d off to Priſon ſome of the Dome- 
ſticks, among whom were the Embailador's 


from 
ſtopꝰd 


put into the Hands of his Holineſs, and by him 
into The 
baſſadors Who were at that Time on the Part 
of France and Shai at Fenice, falling into Diſ- 
courſe upon rhis Subject, —_———— 
ling r what the King his Maſter had 
done, to that of Frazce, That notwith- 
ſtanding he did not make Profeſſion of Letters, 
— ought he might alledge the Law, which 
ays down, that altho? an Embaſſador may de- 
fire to be remitted to his natural Judge for the 
Actions he might be liable to before his Em- 
r he is e the 
Judge 3 e Place, for what ſhall 
befall him after his Embafly. Bot de Freſwe Ce- 
zeye anſwer d him thus, Thar thoſe Laws 
only of ſuch as. the Municipal 
Towns which were ſubje& to the Rm Em- 
ſent to Rome, who were Embaſſadors but 


mbaſſador was 
uld 5 
7 


2 


Queſtion was more formally debated at 
Londowin the Year 1551. The Council in the 


Ver. Rar Os Character of Embaſſador 
Time a Priſoner in Exgland : and thinki 


ing againſt 
and the Tranquillity of the 


ir 


= 
f 


* 


: 


- 
Y 
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; 


| 


for, the Council conſulted the Opinion 
did Leit; Valentine Wilkam Drary, Wik 
ham Aubry, and uf Henry Jones, who wetefiveof 
thelearnedit Civilians of I to whom 
it propos the four follawing ions 
. Hbether the Embaſſader who ſtirs: u ai Res 
belli againſt the Prince: with whons: be: refides; 
. 10 enjoy the — of bus: Charadter, and 

ther he 33 pied and treated 
ar an 


Nr 
— — — 4 
r N 
dom. of another Pri and is there detained. a 
Preſones, cam have a: Minter there ; and whether 
this ſhatl be confuler*d as an Extiaſador > And, 
4. Whether if the Prence ſignifies. to the Mins 
fer and: bis „ who: i detain'd & Priſtner;, 
that for the future ſach Mater be no- 
conſider” d as der; wh —— 7 
Can ri m 10 
— — 5 * — 
Theſe Civilians made Anſwer to the: firſh 
Point: That the Law. of Nations, as well as 
the Civil Law of the Nomant, declare, that 
ſuch a Miniſter has forfeited 8 
his Character, and that he is fatyeQ to the Pe» 
nalties of the Laws. 


* 


of the Character; tince none but Soverei 


bis Pen he- may have a Miniſter : 
But whether that Miniſter ought. to be conſi- 
ys in 2 mer — 6 on the 
Authority his Commiſſion gives him. And, 
4. That à Prince may hinder aw Erobaſſador 
from entering into his Kingdom, and may al- 
fo oblige him to depart therefrom, if the 
baſſador does not remain within the Bounds of 
his Duty: But yet during the Time he is ſuf- 
fer'd to be there, he ſhall enjoy the Privileges 
of the Character. 
Upon this Anſwer the Council ſent for the 
Biſhop, made him a ſevere R and told 
him, that he ſhould no longer be conſider d 


-Þ 
7 a 


ply'd, that there was no — — of CR 
any Paſſport or Letters of Safety can 
cure it to — — 
A fo ihe Penalties of the 
t 
dae r wicked Embaſſador might with 
maintain'd, that he had not viol 
Law of Nations, and gave them tu 
that he hop'd they would not uſe him 
than Throgmorton , 4 


Frs 


: 


70 
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been us'd in Fraxce and in Scotland, where they 
had ſtirr'd up and fomented Rebellions: And 
yet all that had been done to them, was, that 
they were commanded to depart the Kingdom 
within a certain Time. He was ſent Priſoner 
to the Tower, where he was again interrogated, 
but they did not dare to try him. He was ſet 
at Liberty after a Detention of two Years, and 
he was oblig'd to depart the Kingdom. 
; Since at the Expiration of ſome: Years, the 
een of Scots her ſelf was brought to her 
rial, and: that the Biſhop was not, by Reaſon 
of his Character; it is reaſonable to believe, 
that what the Lord Burleigbh ſaid to him, was 


only by the way of Threat, and that the Coun- | 


cil was not of the Opinion of the Civilians. 
And indeed, there is Reaſon to doubt whether 
they were not miſtaken in their Anſwer to the 
firſt Article; and whether the Roman Laws on 
which they ground, ought not to be apply's to 
thoſe Embaſſadors whom the municipal 
or the Roman Colonies ſent to the Senate, or 
to the Emperor. As for the Law of Nations, 
of which they ſpeak, it ſeems as if it were di- 
rectly oppaſite to what Titus Livius ſays of the 
Embaſladors of Tarquin, who had contriv'd a 
Treaſon in the City. Theſe Embaſſadors came 
from a King who had been driven out and de- 
pos'd: It is probable they were Romans, and 
they had carry'd on Intrigues and Cabals, in 
order to change the Government, and to in- 
troduce I yranny. It was put in Debate, whe- 
ther they ſhould be proceeded againſt as Trai- 
tors and Diſturbers of the publick Quiet, 4d 
it was judg d, that the Law of Nations protected 
them from all the Violence which could be offer'd 
them, under any Pretext whatever. The great 
Hugo Grotius, who ought not to be ſpoke of 
without Veneration, in examining the Paſſage 
where Salluſtius ſays, that Bomilcar was brought 
to Trial, who was of the Retinue of Jugur- 
tha's Embaſſador, explains the Words gu 
bonum (to which greater Regard was had 
at Rome than to the Law of Nations) to be the 
Law of Nature in its propereſt Signification. 
So that Salluſtius means thereby, that the Se- 
nate follow'd in that the Law of Nature, 
Which permits the Puniſhment of the Crime, 
where-ever the Criminal is to be found; ra- 
ther than the Law of Nations, which excepts 
therefrom Embaſſadors and ſuch like Perſons, 
who ought to find their Safety in the publick 
Faith. He farther adds, that it is to b thought 
that the Law of Nations gives to Embaſſadors 
ſomething more than what the Common Law 
ives to private Perſons, who would have the 
ame Advantage with publick Miniſters, if the 
Character of theſe ſecur'd them only againſt 
Injuſtice : That altho' the Quality ot Embaſ- 
ſador ought not to ſerve for a Cover nor Im- 
punity to his Crimes, | wn the common Magi- 
rate ought not to take Cognizance thereof. 
He is to be ſent back to his Prince, who ought 
to puniſh him, unleſs the Magiſtrate will F 
for an Accomplice in the Outrage that is done 
bim. He at laſt concludes with theſe noble 
Words: Quare omnino ita cenſeo: placuiſſe Gen- 
tubus, ut Communis mos, qui quemvis in alieno 
Territerio exiſtentem go bei 
exceptionen pateretur in Legatis, ut qui ſicut fic- 
tone quadam, habentur — 1 
Genains faciem ſecum attulerat, faciem Reipublicæ, 


owns, 


erritorio ſubjicit, 


ait de ge: M. Tallius) ita etiam fit. 
one ſimili conſtituerentur quaſi extra Territorium: 
unde & Civili gov populi, _m your Viuunt, 
nam tenentur. I inſert theſe few Latin Words 
contrary to my Humour and Cuſtom, to in- 
ſtruct thoſe who know as much bad Lo 45 
good French, that they wag er learn, tba 
the Embaſſador or publick Miniſter, who ſolicits 
the Affairs of a foreign Prince, and who it ac- 
knowledg"d for ſuch, is exempt from the Furiſ- 
diftion of the Place of his Reſidence ; 3 5 
Actiaus ought to be comſider d as if the Prince 
himſelf had done them, till ſuch time at he diſa- 
vows them. x 

Indeed, the Reaſon why the Law of Nations 
exempts the Publick Miniſter from the Juriſ- 
diction of the Place of his Reſidence, is be- 
cauſe he repreſents a Sovereign, over whom 
another Sovereign has no Superiority nor Ju- 
riſdiction; for which Reaſon he cannot extend 
it to his Embaſſador neither. Beſides, that by 
this Means the Miniſter would be ſubject to 
two different Juriſdictions at the ſame Time, 
and ſo would become of no uſe to his Maſter, 
if any other could make him give an Account 
of his Actions. Fohn de Vivonne, Marquiſs de 
Piſani, Embaſſador from France at Rome, was 
without doubt; one of the Frome Men Fraxce 
has ever had for this ſort of Employment. He 
was Embaſſador in Ordinary to Sixtus V, when 
King Henry III. ſent to the he 1. Clandins 
d Angennes er of Mans, to juſtify his mur- 
dering the Cardinal de Gxziſe, who had been 
kill'd at the Aſſembly of the States at Blois. The 
Pope refusg'd to abſolve the King, unleſs he 
ask d him Abſolution by Writing, and in Form; 
and unleſs the Cardinal de Bourbon and the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyoxs, who were Priſoners, were put 
into his Hands. The Biſhop and the Marquiſs 
had ſeveral Audiences, and amongſt the reſt 
one, at which the Pope threaten'd the Biſnop to 
ſend him to Priſon, becauſe he had ſpoke with 

cat Liberty for the Rights of the Galicas 

urch. Butthe Marquiſs interrupted thePope, 
and told him in the Preſence of Cardinal de 
Naar that they were ready to pay him all the 
eſpe& and all the Submiſſions which were due 
to his Dignity ; but thar they were oblig'd to 
tell him, That the Embaſſadors of Sovereigns hate 
ever been in Poſſeſſion of a Right to execute their 
Princes Orders in all Liberty and Safety, without 
any Fear of Priſon, or other Outrage: That they 
would make no Difficulty of kiſſing the Ground 
on Which the Pope trod; but at the ſame _ 
he ought to be perſuaded, that neither the Dr 
of a Priſon, nor of Death it ſelf, ſhould hinder 
them from ſpeaking to him conformably to 
their Orders and Inſtructions. This generous 
Anſwer filenc'd the Pope, and ought to ſerve 
for a Leſſon to thoſe Miniſters, who through 
a falſe Prudence, and by a cowardly and cri- 
minous Complaiſance, betray the Honour and 
Intereſt of their Maiters. 

Certainly if the Canon Law exempts the 
Clergyman from the JuriſdiQtion of 8 
Juſtice, as I have made it appear elſewhere : 

a Soldier when he enters into Service, ſubjeQs 
himſelf to a foreign jon, even in his native 
Countrey; and fa tudent of Salamanca who 
ſhall commit a Murder, or any other 

at Madrid, or elſewhere, may require to be ſent 
before the Judge of the Univerfity ; The w 
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of Nations, which may be call'd the Privilege 
of Privileges, ought to exempt the publick Mi- 
niſter from the Juriſdiction of the Place of his 
Reſidence. - All Sovereigns have underſtood it 
ſo; and all Princes, who have had the Repu- 
tation of being wiſe and prudent, have confirm'd 
this Truth by their Example. 

We have juſt inſtanc'd in one, in the Perſon 
of the Biſhop of Raſſe. He had been convinc'd, 
as well by unexceptionable Proofs, as by his 
own Confeſſion , that he had carry'd on In- 
trigues which might have diſturd'd the Tran- 
quillity of the Kingdom, and the Succeſs where- 
of might have coſt the Queen of En her 
Life; and yet ſhe was contented with ſending 
him to France, where he continu'd to labour 
to procure the Liberty of the Queen of Scotts. 
The ſame Queen Elixabeth being inform'd that 
Don Bernardin deMendoſſe, Embaſſador of Spain, 
had been concern'd in all the Cabals that Fan- 
cis Throgmorton and other Traytors had con- 
triv'd againſt her Perſon and her State, made 
him be ſharply reprimanded therefore by the 
Council, who commanded him in the Queen's 
Name to depart the Kingdom. He did not 
make too much haſte; for which Reaſon they 
ſet him on Board Captain Hawkins's Veſſel, 
who landed him at Calais. It cannot be de- 
ny'd but the Embaſſadors, who become Au- 
thors or Accomplices of Treaſons which threa- 
ten the Life of the Prince with whom they re- 
fide, or the State, with an inevitable or an a 
parent Revolution, go beyond the Sphere of 
their Function; and that not being neither ſe- 
cret Enemies, nor honourable Spies, but Trai- 
tors from whom there is no Fence, they vio- 
late the Law of Nations, and ought no longer 
to enjoy the Privilege of their Character. Which 
is as indubitable as it is uncertain, not how 
the offended Prince may, but how he ought, to 
behave himſelf, vi. Whether he ought to pu- 
niſh the Traitor himſelf, or whether he ought 
ſtill to conſider, in his Perſon, that of the 
Prince who employs him. Thoſe Princes , 
who have a Grain of Honour left, do not ſuf- 
fer any Outrage to be done to their Miniſter, 
on any Account, or under any Pretext what- 
ever; becauſe they look upon it to be a Ref) 
due to them, to leave to themſelves the : 
nizance and the Puniſhment of the Crimes of 
their Miniſter ; and that Complaint ought to 
be made to them, to the End that by doing Ju- 
ſtice upon their Miniſter, they may give Satiſ- 
faction to the Prince who may demand it of 
them. In which there is by ſo much the grea- 


2 8 of Reaſon; that if Princes had | 


berty of Proceedin nit the Em- 
baſſador who negotiates Au dem on any 
Account, or under any Colour whatſoever, 
the Perſon of the Embaſſador would never be 
in Safety; becauſe thoſe who ſhould have a 
Mind to make =P with him would never 
want a Pretext: by that Mean the Prin 
not being able to protect his Miniſter again 
9 of Infults, would never be well 
Philep II. was fo offended at the Violence 
which he ſaid had been done to his Embaſſa- 
dor, that he would not ſee William I aa ; 
whom Queen Elizabeth had ſent to him to com- 
plain of Alerdaſſe, and to verify the Neceſſity 
which had bi her to ſend out of Ex- 


thing more to do in S. 


land. Waad left Spain alſo, becauſe the King 
had remitted him to the Council: He ſuſd 
Orders were to addreſs himſelf to the King, 
and ſince he would not admit him, he had flo. 
I cannot tell whether all Hiſtory can furnim 
us with one fingle Prince who had ſo many e- 
minent Qualities as King Henry IV. had, and 
to whom Poſterity has given and preſerv'd the 
Sirname of Great, with more Juſtice. It may 
be ſaid that the Conqueſt of France was not 
his greateſt Glory; but that the ten or twelve 
Years Peace, (which reſtor'd to France the 
Luſtre it had loſt fince the Treaty of Chaſteas 
in Cambreſir, and ſince the Death of Henry II, 
which follow'd pretty near) gave ſufficient Te- 
ſtimony , that the Virtues which preſerve, are 
equivalent to thoſe which perform the Con- 
queſts. He had full as much Clemency, Mag- 
nanimity and Prudence, as Courage; and it is 
what I ſhall give two or three Examples of; 
ſuitable to the Subject of this Chapter. _ 
After the Death of the Dutcheſs of Beaufort, 
the King fell in Love with Mademoiſelle d Eu- 
tragues, who was one of the moſt beautiful as 
well as of the moſt ſubtle Maidens of her Time. 
She affected to be verypreciſe, and — her 
ſelf much preſs'd by the King, ſhe told him, 
She did not dare to grant him any thing, un- 
leſs he promis'd her Marriage: 'That it was 
not her Intention to make uſe of it, but that 


p- | it ,was neceſſary to her to ſatisfy her Father 


and Relations. The King comply'd with her; 
but this did not hinder him from getting di- 
vorc'd from Queen Margaret, by the Interven- 
tion and Authority of the Pope „and from 
2 again, without 4 Extragnes's makin 
any 1e And there was no Diſcourſe 
of the Promiſe till after the Birth of the Dau- 
phin, I ſhall not relate all the Particulars of 
this Intrigue, but only that the Count de Taxis; 
and after him Don Balthaſar de Zuninga, Em- 
baſſadors from Spain, got in with the Father of 
the young Lady, and plotted with him and the 
Count 4˙ ; or Duke 4 Exgonleſme, to 
make them pats with his Children into Haim. 
The Miniſters of Spain could have no other In- 
tention than to have ir believ'd, that the Mar- 
riage which the King had contracted with Ma- 
ye Medicis, contrary to the Promiſe he had 
made to 4 Eutraguet, was not lawful: And fo 
that the Dauphin, and the other Princes which 
might be born of her, could not ſucceed to the 
Crown. It was caſting Fravce into the utmoſt 
Confuſion, to diſpute the Birth of the preſump- 
tive Heir of the Kingdom. It was impo 
=_ m_ a _—_ vous 8 7 

e 4 Engouleſme was try'd for it, an 
was the Father and the Daughter, and there 
were convincing Proofs of the Treachery of 
the Spaniſh Embaſſadors : Vet for all that, the 
King would not ſo much as ſuffer their Maſter 
to be mention d. ä | 
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This Gentleman was origins 
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ider Brunea#'s Garters 8 ilgourſe 
contain'd the Particulars of the Execu- 
conyi and 
12 to cotifels all the Circumſtances of 


Treaſon, . iy Parliament brought Me. 


es 40 his T „ho had his Head cut off 
the Greve ; an 3 was ſent to the King, 
to deliver 3d him up to the Heri yp 
viing- him to be told at the I 
End N out of the Kin ==> be Em 
r had made a great Noiſe, as ſoon as 
he knew that his Secretary was a Prifoner, and 
gave Michel A great deal of Liberty when he 
ſpoke to the King on that Subject, even to tho 
reproaching him that he violated the Peace , 
in aſſiſting the ollanders with Men and 
ney, and attempting to corrupt the Fidelity « of 
oy Miniſters at Br«fels. The King, who 
ould have reproach't him with more Juſtice, 
20 er'd him reſolutely, and told him, That 
the Lay Mie di not oppoſe the "confi- 
ning «Miniſter, to prgyent his doing iſchief. 
'Almoſt at the ſame Time was diſcover'd the 
3 Which was in Agitation apes the 
of Metz; The Authors 3 * pu- 
res And foraſmuch as ng ge Accom- 
5 there were two of the Arch-Duke's Sub- 
s the King. would not ſuffer Juſfice to be 
Bug upo n hes but fent them to him with 
the Tra al; no way 0 but he would 
cauſe them to be PAY d, if it were but to 
clear en of the Suſpicion he would other- 


| iſe be able to, Hiſtory obſerves 
Hier DV had had the Advice of the nol mn 


pd | able Civilians in Paris, on the Affair fair of 
1 and that thereupon he reftor'd him 
to his Maſter. 
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tion of the Enterprize: So that ſeeing himſelf 
Ger in the F act, he made no 


whom they had u ſet Fire to wege. 
munition, * to ſome of the beſt Houſes in 
the City. the mean Fins the > Dyke of. off 
ſuna had contracted with an E 00 
Hallior, who had caus'd the Canale of FJ Aga to 
be ſounded, into which he was to bring ſeve- 
ral Barks and' 9 which the Viceroy 
as to ſend into the Gulph, while the — 
lect ſhould make toward the Coaſts of In, 
in Order to augment the Confuſion : Duti 
which, Fire was to be ſet to the Mint, a", 
ſome-of the chief Noblemen- of the Senate 
were to be kill/d. This. Deſign” had. been exe- 
cuted if Ja Pierre and 2 had. not been 
oblig'd to embark, to ſerve on Board the Fleer 
of the Republick; which was the. it: was 
A d, and ſo ſuv 4 the State. For the Secres 
being in the mean Time communicated to fe- 
veral others, two Freurb Gentlemen, the one 
whereof was of Normandy, and. the other of 
Dauſfns, who had been made privy to the 
Treaſon ,. were ſtruck. with ſo much Horror 
thereat, that they reveal'd it to the Council 
of Ten. Some of the Conſpirators were taken 
2 executed, and the Senate ſent. Orders to 
e Admiral, to put to Death ſ Pierre and 
* La Cueva, who had had the whole 
DireQion of the Intrigue; fearing to be inſul- 
ted by the People, retit d to ra aſter the 
Senate had already written to the K ing of Spain, 
to deſire him to recall his Embaſſader. Nothing 
more horrible nor more deteſtable could enter 
into the Thoughts of Man; becauſe theRepub- 
liek was utterly and inevirabl ruin d thereby: 
And Mc Ma ſhew'd no other 2 * 
to complain thereof to the King, of 2. 
bandoning the — — * Peoples Fu- 
ry, which would without doubt have reveng'd 
Fanz in a eruel Manner. Capriata makes great 
xcuſes for the Embaſſador, and would have 
it believ'd that he had no Hand in the Treaſon; 
but I cannot believe that the Procurator Nai, 
who was a Man of Honour, and very 
would have offended the Memory of a No- 
bleman, who dy'd cloath'd with the 2 
and would have taken Pleaſure to blacken, as 
one may ſay, a whole Nation by ſo heinous 
an Accufation, if he had not had good Proofs 
thefeof, pg unle(s he had thought himſelf ob- 
a to inſert thoſe Circumſtances as a Debt 
e 1 to the Truth of his Hiſtory. 
2 arquiſs A Iwoyoſs and Dom Carl Cole- 
ma, © bad, at Londow, undertook 


9 ruin the Duke of Buckingham in the Mind 

mes, and to ſow the Seeds of ſo 

flro enlouly of the Intemions re the Prince 
75 es his Son, that if they had ſucc 

oyal Family would have been fo divided, 

that the Kingdom would have broke out into 

irreconcileable Factions. The Parliament con- 


 fider'd the ill Conſequences thereof, and wi 


for having the Heinovſneſs of their Crime fe- 
5 ſented to them: That they ſhould be ob- 
'd [by dered the Author of the Calumay and 

y ſhould be given to underſtand, iat, 

l they did _ the ey ſhould be taken to Task 
themſelves, and But 
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let them be gone, and to-ſignify to them, That 
their Condudt had not been grateful, by not 
making the uſual Preſent to them, Which is 
never omitted to Embaſſadors who. have given 
no Diſtaſte. Nevertheleſs theſe Diſgraces are 
often held as very meritorious, by the Maſters 
of the Parties ſo diſgrac'd. | | n 
If an Embaſſador cannot be try'd for a Crime 
of State, much Teſs can he be ſo for a common 
Offence, or the Fault of another, or be arreſt- 
ed for a civil Debt. It is about thirty Years, 
ſince a Spanifp Governor, of a Province which 
borders on that of Peru, ſent one of his Offi- 
cers to Conſtantinople, to endeavour to procure 
to himſelf the Protection of the Grand Seigni- 
or, in the Deſign he had to ere@ his Govern- 
ment into a VP paying ſuch a year! 
Tribute to the Port. But the Divan abhorr” 
the Governor's Perfidy, and caus'd his Meſlen- 
ger to be faſten'd to the Galley Chain, and did 
not take him from thence, till the Sauiard had 
renounc'd his Faith, and had -promis'd to be 
Circumcis'd. ' This was done in the Month 
of September 1646, and about a Month after the 
Renegade was + nf ſo that it was believ'd 
he was return'd to his own. Countrey,. or elſe 
was retir'd into ſome other Part of Cbriſten- 
dom. But the Firſt Vizir being inform'd that 
he had been ſeen to go into the Houſe of Alex- 
ander Grifenbec , the Emperor's Reſident, and 
that no had ſeen him come out; he ſent 
on the laſt Day of Octeber ſome Chiaoux, who 
in viſiting all the Lodgings, diſcover'd the 
Place where the Spaniard had been interr'd. 
Hereupon the Reſident was ſeiz'd and brought 
before the Grand Vizir, to whom he confeſs d 
the Murder ; but he ſaid he had been provok'd 
thereto by the Inſolence of the Deceas'd, who 
had ſpoke diſreſpectfully of the Emperor his 
Maſter. Vet it was found to be a premedita- 
ted Aſſaſſination ; and that the Reſident to com- 
{s his Ends the more privately, had ſent all 
is Domeſticks out of the way, exc try 
who cut the Renegade's Throat. e Reſi- 


dent was ſent a Proves th to the publick | 


Priſon, as is pradtis'd elſewhere, but to the Houſe 
of one of the Chiaoux, with his Dragoman , 
and five or ſix of his Domeſticks. The Tarks 
judg'd that the Emperor's Miniſter would not 
ve dar'd to have undertaken ſo bold an Acti- 
on, as that of aſſaſſinating in cool Blood, a 
Maſſulmam and a new Proſelyte, without the 
expreſs Orders of his Maſter, who without 
doubt had concerted the Matter with the Kin 
of Spain ; hey therefore proceeded very lei- 
ſurely in his Affair, and gave him Time to 
employ his Friends to get out. The French 
Embaſladot undertook the Solicitation there- 
of : and notwithſtanding the King his Ma- 
ſter, and the Emperor were at War, he never- 
theleſs ſpoke ro the Firſt Vizir about it, and 
repreſented to him, © That the Divan could not 
* decline groing Advice to the Emperor of what 
> bad happen'd, before it came to any Reſolution 
a privileg d Perſon, who could acknow- 
7 ge mo other Juriſdictiun than that of the Em- 
ps og his ee — N could neither 
erropgated nor "4 but by bim: That 
D the Law of Alan oh tr? 2 in thoſe Ca- 
jor ſer, where the publick Miniſter of a Prince 
Y who was @ Friend or an Ally, commits a Fault 
or fails in his Duty, Advice ſhould be gives 


— _—_—_L — — 
thereof ro bis Prince, to hom it belongs to 
„ puniſh him, and that the Emperor Would 
* without doubt do it, if recourſe were had 
to him“. The Tarte took his Counſel in 
part, and diſpatch'd an Expreſs to Viema: But 
wakes oa at the Return of the Courier ; 
ſhould be oblig'd to ſet the Reſident at — 
Ph if the approv'd of what his Mini- 
er had done, as he would without doubt, fince 
it was by his Orders that the Spaviord bad been 
kill'd; they choſe rather to-compound the Mat- 
ter with him, and draw from him a Sum of 
Money. His Irons were taken off at the In- 
ſtance of the French Embaſſador, and of the 
Internuncio of Poland; and four Days aſter a 
I to him, to let him know that he 
uld be ſet at Liberty, if he would promiſe 
to pay within three Days, ſuch a Sum as ſhould 
be agreed on with him, and that the French 
Embaſſador would remain Security fur the 
ſame. The Reſident made it his Requeſt to 
the Embaſſador that he would; but he ſigni- 
fy'd to him, that in his Poſt he could enter in- 
to no Obligation without the King bis Ma- 
ſter's Permiſſion; more eſpecially to People 
who have no Regard to the Character, nor to 
the Law of Nations... Upon the Embaſſador's 
Refuſal, the Few told him, that if the Reſident 
would get out of his Troubles, he maſt oblige. 
himſelf formally. to procure the Payment of 
two hundred thouſand Crowns, which were 
requir'd of the Emperor for the Renovation of 
the Peace, and withall, pay down preſently 
thirty thouſand Crowns. e Reſident repre- 
ſented, That not only he could not oblige the 
Emperor his Maſter, without becoming a Cri- 
minal, but beſides that it would be to no pur- 
poſe; becauſe his Maſter would diſown him, 
and not pay a Penny thereof; and that it was 
alſo impoſſible for him to raiſe the Sum of 
thirty thouſand Crowns : That all he could 
propoſe to raiſe, within a little Time, would 
amount at moſt but to ten thouſand Crowns ; 
with which the Tarks were contented. | 
Jews ſeed for Fs 1 „ was ſet 
at Liberty. I might add to this Example that 
of Colonel Alara, who having been ſent by the 
Duke of Savoy to the Mareſchal Leſdigmeres , 
caug'd a Burgeſs of Grenoble to be murder'd as 
he return'd from his Farm: But as I have en- 
larg d very much upon it in my Memoirs, and 
that after that, 1 might perhaps alledge ſeve- 
ral others, I don't think I, ought to tire my 
Reader with a Multiplicity, after what I have 
88 the Subject of this Example in 
Chapter II. . 4 | 
2 ter that in the Year 1644, the Gallies of 
had taken the Galleon, _ wherein was 
found a Sultaneſt and her Son, the Divan caus d 
the Embaſſadors of Fraxce, of England and of 
Venice, and the Reſident of the United Provin- 
ces, to be ſummon'd. before the two Cad: 
ters of Romelia and of Natalia, to be interroga- 
ted concerning this edation. The French 
Embaſſador complain'd to the Firſt Vizir, Me- 
hemet Bacha, of ſo extraordinary a, Procedure, 
and the Vizir own'd.to him that it was certain, 
That the Law of Nations was violated thereby ; 


27 fas ber a- 2 yn 2 — 75 
s could not be ſummom d before es: 
but he added at the ſame Time, es: 
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whole a > there was no body that dar'd 


to contradict it. The two Embaſſadors of 
France and of Venice appear d, and ſaid im their 


— — That the Gal leon having been taken 
in very remote from Conſlamtinople, they 
knew no other Partieulars of it, than what they 
had learn d from common Report. Fhe — 
Ef Embaſſador faid, That the Exgliſ m 
roſeſſion of a Belief and Religion very con- 
trary to that of the Knights of Malia, and that 
none of them were ſeen to wear the Croſs; and 
that they had no Communication with them, 
nor any Concern with theit Depredations. The 
Refident of Holland made anfwer, That the 
Hand of Malta belong'd to the King of Su, 
ainſt whom the Eſtates his Maſters had made 
ar for theſe fourſcore Years paſt; ſo that 
they could not be Reſponſible for the Actions 
of the Knights of that Order, nor oblig'd to 
make R ion for a Violence in which the 
| d, and of which they had not ſo 
much as heard any thing. The Tarts who 
had eſcap'd out of the Hands of the Malteſe, 
had reported, that moſt of the Knights con- 
cern'd in this 1 wete French; ſo that 
when the French Embaſſador was for juſtifying 
his Nation by a long Memorial, the Cadilester 
told his Dragoman, that what the Embaſſador 
ſaid fignify'd no more than a Song: That he 
was Willing to ſpeak to him 3 after his u- 
ſual way, and declate, that the Emperor had 
refoly'd to go in Perſon to the Siege of Mal- 
ta; and that if he diſcover'd that any Prince 
was ſo audacious, as to ſucconr the Iſland ei- 
thet with Men, Proviſions, Ammunition or 
Money, be would lay bold of his Embaſſador, and 
would not be contented to put him to Death, bat 
would make him expire in the ernelleſt and moſt 
exqnifite Torments, The Embaſſador gave an 
Account to his Court of the Procedure of the 


Tak: But the King, who was at War with 


the Emperor and the King of Spais, ſent him 
Orders to mingle ſo much Prudence with his 
Courage and 
der might enſue, fince no Remedy could be 
apply'd thereto in the preſent State of Affairs: 
and gave him to underſtand, that as he could 


Rot come to a Rupture with the Port, he, the 


Embaſſador, would do well to diſſemble what 
was paſt, and not to ſhew any Reſentment, as 
if he had been offended in his Character. He 
was oblig'd to drink this Cup ; but this Pati- 
ence, inſtead of moderating the Fury of the 
Txrks, made them quite infolent ; inſomnch 
that they afterwards treated the Embaffador 
himſelf after a ſtrange Manner. M. de fa Haye 


 Vamelay, Embaſſador of France, had reſided 


five and twenty Years at Conflammopte ; and 
had done very Offices to the of Ve- 
nice ſince the Opening of the Canzian War, 


tho” they had not always been very well ac- 
knowledg'd. Soranzo, (which was the Bailo's 
Name) thinking he did a very important Ser- 
vice to the Republick, by obliging France to 
break with the Port, endeavour'd to render all 
the Adions of the Embaſſador faſpeQed to 
the Miniſters of chat Court. This made Fraxce 
eaſily believe that it was by the Addreſs of 
the Bailo, that a Letter in Cypher fell into the 
Hands of the Turks, whereby were diſcover'd 
fevers! Intrigues which were carrying on a- 
gainſt the Service of the Grand Seignior. The 


irmneſs, that no worſe Diſor- 


needs have the 


Letter being carry'd to Aadrianople whaih 


the Court _ Orders were diſpatch'd imme 


diately to Ia Haye to repair thither in all Dixi. 
ence; bur his Age, the Gout, and his a- 
ifpoſitions , hindering him from being abte 
to rin the Journey, he ſent thither his Son, 
aſſiſted by the Secretary of the French Merchants 
As ſoon as they were arriv'd, the Firſt Vixir 
ſent for them to come to him, and ſpoke to 
'em about the Letter in ſuch haughty and of 
fenfive Terms, that the young /a Haye, lofing 
both Patience and Reſpect, told him he did not 
fear his Menaces: That he had a Maſter, who 
if he could not prevent the EffeQs thereof, 
would not fail to take _— Revenge for 
them. This ſo incens'd the Firſt Vizier, who 
was very brutiſh, and an Enemy to the French, 
that he commanded one of the Chiaoux to ſtrike 
him on the Face; and this Command was ſo 
well executed, that /a Haye had two of his 
Teeth broke; and afterwards was dragg'd with 
the Secretary into a Dungeon. The Vizir's 
Cruelty not being ſatisfy'd herewith, would 
mbaſſador make the Jo 
in Perſon, and flung him alſo into Pri 2 12 
and his Son were ſet at Liberty at the End of 
two Months, by the Help of Money and Sub- 
miffions ; but it was only to receive other ill 
Treatments, which oblig'd him at laſt to quit 
that Poſt, and to repair to France with the King 
his Maſter's Leave. 

The Emperor's Reſident had committed a 
Murder on the Perſon of a Proſelyte, which is 
one of the greateſt Crimes that can be com- 
mitted againſt the Alcoran. The Loſs of the 
Galleon , the Outrage done to the Sultaneſs, 
and the ing off her Son, diſturb'd the Rea- 
ſon of the Grand Seignior: And it was not al- 
together without Cauſe, that the Vizir was ſo 
tranſported againſt /a ; becauſe it was ve- 
ry certain, that he held an Intelligence with 

me Creek Biſhops, to ſtir up an InſurreRion 
in the Morea: and yet it muſt be own'd, that 
the Vizir's Behaviour was Tzrkiſþp. We ſhall 
ſee how they behave themſelves elſewhere, when 
I hall have ſhewn, that the Engl would not 
violate the Law of Nations in this Reſpect; e- 
yen at a Time when no other Laws were ac- 
knowleg'd, than thoſe that might be ſervice- 
able to the Eſtabliſhment of Ulurpadon and 
Tyranny. In the Year 1654, M. de Bas, En- 
voy from France to England, was accus'd to 
have been concern'd in a Conſpiracy , which 
had been contriv'd againſt the Perſon of Cream. 
well, One Naudin, a Phyſician of Paris, had 
pat him in the Number of the Accomplices ; 
and there were otherwiſe ſuch ſtrong 

inſt 4e Bas, that the Council having ſent for 

m, to hear what he had to ſay, read to him 
the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes. But when 
the Counſellors were for interrogating him, 
in order to know the Truth from his own 
Mouth; he told them, That he could ſafely 
anſwer them, and declare he had no Know- 
ledge of the Affair, in which he had no Hand: 
That he would make no Difficulty neither to 
inform Cromwell privately, by the way of gi- 
ving him an Inſight, as far as he knew; but 
that he was not oblig'd to an Imterrogatory 


before a Fudge, nor to anſwer tm « Courſe of Je- 
ice; becauſe bei ablick Miniſter 

rb Sin — i 74. 
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ask'd de Bas if he perſiſted in his Reſolution. 
not to anſwer; and becauſe he ſaid be ma, 
wot anfwer, he was order'd to d the King- 
dom in twice four and twenty Hours. He was 
ſufficiently convicted to have $1 cam againſt 
Cromwell, NE 2 that, this Uſurper, who 
had plainly ſhewn on other Occaſions, that he 
did not much regard Embaſladors; and who 
at that time had not more need of Fraxce than 
Frauce had of him, judg'd that all that could 
be done to de Bu, without violating the Law 
of Nations, was to make him depart the Iſland. 
In the Year 1618, one ls Cbeſuaye, who had 
been Domeſtick to M. des Mareiz the French 
Embalſador, and who was ſo then to M. & 
Clerc, who had remain'd at Londen in the Qua- 
lity of Agent for that Crown, had confeſt d 
that there was a Deſign to ſend Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh into Fraxce, and that the Deſign had been 
communicated to the Agent. The Service of 
the King of England was concern'd therein; 
for which Reaſon /c Clere was ſent for, to hear 
what he had to ſay. Le Clerc ſaid, he would 
not ſpeak unleſs he was ſeated and cover d; 
becauſe la Berchere was treated ſo did 
the Buſineſs of Exglaud'in Fraxce. The Coun- 
ſellors made anſwer, That each Countrey had 
its Cuſt and that in England they were not 
oblig'd to follow thoſe of France. Neverthe- 
leſs /e Clerc remain'd ſo obſtinate, that it Was 
reſolv'd they ſhould all go into another Room, 
which not being — wap to the Council, 
they ſhould be ing, and that it ſhould not 
$ for a judicial Action; but that the Affair 
of Raleigh ſhould be talk'd of by the way of 
Diſcourſe and Converſation. L- Clere at firſt 
ſwore bitterly. that he knew nothing of the 
Matter: till being convicted by the eſſi⸗ 
on and Confronting of l Cheſnaye, he likewiſe 
confe(s'd it with the utmoſt Confuſion. Here- 
vpon the Council told him, that the King would 
not permit him to meddle any more with the 
Management of Affairs, not to preſent him- 
ſelf before him, till it hould be known at the | 
Return of the Courier who had been fent 
to France, whether the King his Maſter would 
own him or not. The Court of France would | 
have been willing to maintain its Miniſter, 
and to that end him a Packet, with Or- 
ders NW i inco the Hands of the King | 
„to ſee if ir was poſſible to n 
him Acceſs to the Court: but the Kin — 4 
not admit him; ſo that he was fore'd to re- 
tire into Nee, where he was not much con- 
ſider'd fince. | Ded 


Now if an Embaſſador cannot be brought 


to Tryal for a Crime, and particularly for « | 

common Offence, much leſs can he be ſabjeft | 

to the Juſtice of the Place of his Reſidence in 
Debt. 


2 Civil Aion, or arreſted for 
Years 


$, which as 1 can be nl 
ply'd to that kind of Embaffadors, wi at 


preſent are call'd Deputies, which the Towns 


1 wil 
fer an 
for Debt; becauſi been contracted | 

ng his Ms . The E 
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| fabje® to the Empire ſent to Rime; and not 


at all to thoſe who have the true Character, or 
the Quality of a publick Miniſter, who re- 
n ince: 

or if the Deputies of a Town in Holland can- 
not be arreſted for Debt, while they are Mem- 
bers of the Aſſembly, with much more Reaſon 
ought that R to be had to the Repreſen- 
tative of a foreign Sovereign Prince, who ought 
to be inviolable ; becauſe he cannot be binder'd 
from acting, but his Maſter's Service muſt ſuf- 
fer thereby. Don Franciſco de Melos, Embaſſa- 
dor from Porzxgal, did not do any great Offi- 
ces for the Liberty of the Reſident ; becauſe in 
the Procedure of this, there was ſomething fo 
very infamous, that they were cautious of ma- 
king a Noiſe about the Matter, for fear the Mi- 
niſter's ſhould injure the Dignity of 
the Prince that employ'd him. 

I am not afraid of ſaying after M. de Groox, 
that ſince the Judicature cannot ſeize the Fur- 
niture of a publick Miniſter for Debt, much 
leſs can it impriſon his Perſon, becauſe he 
ought to be free from all Conſtraint; as well 
in reference to his Perſon, as to his Goods; 
for without that he cannot maintain the Dig- 
nity of his Character. Thoſe who give him 
Credit, ought to take their Security the 
do by. fs blame themſelves if they do not do 
ſo. Tradeſmen truſt every Day, and hazard 


their Goods, in hope of gaining thereby. 727 


know that it is not without the Riſc 
Bankrupcy, which they have as much Reaſon 
to fear in an E as in a private Per- 
ſon. Sov s every Day ruin thoſe who 
give them Credit, and the Miniſter is not better 
than his Maſter. 

In the Year 1646, the Divan ſenta Summons 
by a Chigoux to the Exg/ifþ Embaſſador, at the 
Requeſt of ſome 1 105 erchants of m_—_ 

mople, to ſee himſelf condemn'd to the Reſti- 
tution of ſome _ which they ſaid had 
been unjuſtly exaQted from them. The Embaſ- 
ſador to gain a little Time pretended to be 
ſick; and in the mean while defir'd that of 


France, to repreſent to the Firſt Vizir the In- 


ESE, 
Impertin 0 Merchants, in cau- 
an Embaſſador to 2 before a Turiiſb 
Judge, where the French, who have there pecu- 
liar Judges, are not __ to appear. The Vi- 
2ir-agreed herein, and ſaid, That be knew it was 
an unheard of Thing to ſummon an Embaſſador 
before the Divan: av that net only the Privileges 


had gain'd the two Cadileskers : That the Em- 


baſſador's' irregular Procedure defery'd very 


well ſome Correction, and chat he would do 
wiſely to make up the Matter with the Parties, 
and to get clear of the Affair without Noiſe": 
That he had \a 'Confideration for the Intercefſi- 
on of the French Embaſſador, ho might take 
it upon himſelf, and be Arbitraror in the Cafe 


Some || if he pleas d, and the Parties concern'd were 


ing; becauſe the Tawrktif Judges never re- 
1 that are of t before them. 
mbaſſador reply'd, t if the Viz 
thought fit to uſe his A ty with the 6 
a 


Merchants, there would be no Difficul 
adjuſting the reſt, fince it was in Effect bur 
Sequel of their Difobedience.. The 


Vizir went 
about 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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About it, and ſucceeded, 1 the Em- | 
this 


baſſador with the Merchants; but this Peace 
laſted no longer than till the Arrival of the firſt 
News from London. The Engliſh at Conſtan- 
zinople, being animated by the ſame Spirit of 
Rebellion which had ſet all Exgland almoſt in 
an Uproar, gave themſelves no Reſt till they 
had driven away the Embaſſador; after ſuch a 
Manner that ſufficiently demonſtrates, there are 
ſome Chriſtians capable of — the Un- 
circumcis'd in Brutality, who would not have 
been ſo inhuman without the Inſtigation of the 
Exgliſh. The Parliament ſent another Embaſ- 
ſador to Conſtantinople: and the Firſt Vizir, by 
taking Cognizance of the Difference that was 
between the two Exgliſb Embaſſadors, erected 
himſelf as a competent Judge; and by cauſing 
the one to be taken away, he violated the pub- 
lick Faith, his Word, which he had given to 
the French Embaſlador, and whatever there is 
moſt Sacred in the Commerce of Men. He 
even loſt the Reſpe&' which he ow'd to the 
Sex, by compelling the Embaſladrix to embark 
in a ſorry little Veſſel; and he order'd the Em- 
baſſador to be put on board an Exgliſb Ship at 
Smyrna, that he might be deliver'd into the Hands 
of the Parliament. | 
The Declaration of the States of Holland ſays, 
That they who offend Embaſladors or publick 
Miniſters, by Look or by Word, violate alſo the 
Law of Nations. In the Year 1472, the Con- 
ſtable de Sz. Pol went to Roye, from King 
Lewis XI, to confer there with the Chancellor 
of Burgundy, and with the Lord d'Imbercourt, 
Embaſladors from the Duke of Burg 
whom Lewis had conſtantly ſome Difference. 
The Conſtable, who was a haughty Man, be- 
ing tranſported in the Heat of the Conteſt, gave 


* 


the Lye to [mbercourt. Philip de Commines, in 
. ſpeaking of this Nobleman, ſays, that he was 


the diſcreeteſt Gentleman he ever knew: and 


molt certainly 97. ood Proof thereof on 
e e no other Anſwer to 


this Occaſion, 
the Conſtable, than that he did not tale the Lye 
from him as Conſtable, but as from the proper Per- 


fon of the King of France, whom the Conſtable re- 


preſented, and who bad promis d him Security tn 
all Reſpedts ; as he on his fide, did wot look 

this Affront as gives to Imbercourt 
to the Duke of urgundy himſelf, 


ented, and to w 


m he would report the ſame 


'his Spurt of a Gendarm, unworthy of a Mi- 


niſter, had a very ill Effect, and was the chief 
Cauſe of the Loſs of the Co 

ing ſome time after deliver'd into the Hands 
of ' Imbercourt, and by him into thoſe of the 


King of France, had his Head cut off. This 
Gentleman in his wiſe and- prudent Anſwer, 
gives a neceſſary Leſſon to Princes, who ought | 


zo learn thereby, that no Outrage can be done to 


the Miniſter, but is done at the ſame-time to the © 
Maſter himſelf, whoſe Perſon he repreſents : That 


it belongs to the Prince to reſent it, if he has 
Honour, and that be ought not to be either egſie 
or inſenſible on theſe Occaſions , if he has any Re- 
ard to bis Reputation in the World. | A private 
untrey Gentleman protects his ſtick, 
3 not ſuffer even his Dog to be in- 
jur' 1 | 
In the Year 1627, Pau Roſencrants, Embaſ- 
ſador from Denmark at „ being oblig'd 
to take a Journey to the Court of Face about 


, With 


nſtable ; who be- 


| thence to Denmark. 


the Affairs of the King his Maſtery und to make 
ſome Stay there, made an Agreement wich a 
German who liv'd at Lowdow, and who made 
it his Buſineſs to conduct Perſons of Quality 
from London to Paris, and from Parir to Low 
dom: He to give him a hundred and 
fifty Crowns per Month, as alſo for the Convey- 
anceand Food for himſelf and his People, after + 
the Rate of five and twenty Crowns per Head, 
which he accordingly paid him at his — to 
London. Two Days after, the German ſeem- 
ing not to be ſatisfy d, form'd new Pretenſions, 
which were impertinent enough; and addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the Embaſſador in Perſon, ſaid 
ſeveral very offenſive things, and had even the 
Impudence to leave them with him in Writi 
The Embaſſador hereupon complain'd to the 
High Chamberlain, andthe King being inform'd 
thereof, order'd the Lord Preſident of the Coun- 
cil, the High Chamberlain, and the ViceCham- 
berlain, to hear the Perſon who brought the 
Complaint from the Embaſſador, as well s 
the German, and to take Cognizance of the Af- 
fair. They did ſo, and condenm'd Philip Weiſ- 
man (that was the Germans Name) to be in- 
priſon'd till be had given Satisfadtion and made Re- 
paration ; unleſs ho ge 3 had rather con- 
weigh him to the King his Maſter , that be might 
puniſh him. Philip remain'd five or fix Days 
conftin'd in the Houſe of a Sergeant: but for- 
aſmuch as he was obſtinate in the Point of not 
giving Satisfaction, an Inſtrument was deliver'd 
to the Embaſſador, by which Leave was given 
bins to tranifer his Max into a publick Priſu, aud 
to cauſe eſe 3 2 till he had 2 
mency to Ship him off for Hamburg, 
4 n — The Canes ſeeing the 
Embaſſador intended he ſhould make the Voy- 
e, and that he might poſſibly be ill us'd, te- 
olv'd-to make Reparation, both by Word of 
Mouth. and in MP | 
General Spar, and Giles de Haſe, whom the 
laſt Wars in Germany have made ſufficiently 
known, hated one the other mortally : ſo that 
as ſoon as'the laſt put himſelf in the Service of 
the Republick of Venice, the other went and 


| ſerv'd the Pope and the Barberint duri 


War of Caſtro, towards the End of the Les 


| 1643. Her ſceing his Enemy in the Protec. 


but as | 


on of the Republick, wrote a very impertinent 
Letter to the Embaſſador of Venice at una. 
Upon the Complaint this Miniſter made there- 
of to the Emperor, Spar was talen a, ad 
guarded by fiſteen Myſqueteers at bit own Ex- 
pence ; and the Doctor who had advis' d bim io write 
the Letter was put in Irons. Moreover, the Em- 
| perororder'd him to ſend two Perſons of Qu. 
lity to the Embaſſador, to ask him Pardon, and 
to offer him the Satisfaction which was due to 
him. He r to the Embaſſadot at the 
ſame time, N 
Reparation which Spar ſhould make him , be 
would oblige him to make ſuch a one as ſhould 
ſerve for a convincing Proof of the Eſteem — 
had for the Republick, and for the Perſon 
the Embaſſador. Spar ſent to ask him Pardon 
by the Counts Maguzs and Montecuenti, acm. 
pany'd by the Baron de e : but 74 
aſmuch as the Embaſſador d not to be 
tisfy'd with this forc'd Reparation, the Empe- 
ror. put it into Deliberation, what Was fit 
to be done more to ſatisfy him. The Count a, 


«YT 


if he was not ſatisfy'd with the 
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Jeclar'd," That the Reparation Spar had made be- 


: vat \ « by Re his ty, of bi 
5 and 3. 4 e had, 


the Em —__—_ _— therewith ; and 
that the ror conld not tell enjoyn a greater 

x be had been ſeven Weeks confin'd; 
if bis Majeſty intended there ſhould be any Pro- 


portion berwixt the Pun: and the Offence ; 
aud that the ſame might & ſaid in Reference to the 
Doctor. But the Emperor : in Perſon to the 
Council, and having caus'd the Affair to be put in 
Deliberation in his Preſence, condemm d Spar to 
be conducted to Neuſtadt, and there to be confin'd 
with two Servants, till ſuch Time as the Embaſ- 
ſador was ſatisfy'd; and the Dottor to be baniſh'd 
from Court and all the hereditary Provinces. Spar 
was enrag'd that he was going to be ſhut up in 
a Place that he ſaid was a Priſon only for Tray- 
tors; and the whole Court indeed was mov'd 
with Indignation thereat: Inſomuch that the 
Embaſſador, fearing leſt his too great Rigour 
ſhould render him odious to the Nation, came 
one Day to the Emperor's Maſs , and going 
from thence he thank'd his Imperial Majeſty 
for the Conſideration he had been pleas'd to 
have, as well for the Dignity of his Character, 
as for the Reputation of the Republick. He 
farther added, That he might venture to aſſure 
his Majeſty, that the Senate would not eſteem 
her ſelf leſs oblig'd to him for his gracious 
Pardon to General Spar, than for the Mortifi- 
cation he had given him, intreating him to ac- 
cept of his Interceſſion. The Emperor havin 
anſwer'd the Embaſſador's Complement, tol 
him, He was very glad be was ſatisfy'd. That 
as be was willing to puniſh Spar in Conſideration 
bim, ſo 17 was he ready to pardon him for 
1s Sake : That had committed a great Fault; 
and that he was willing he ſhould ſerve for an 
Example to thoſe who ſhould be wanting in the 
Reſpect that is due to publick Miniſters, When 
the Embaſſador went from Audience, every 
Body careſs'd him, and expreſs'd Civility to 
him; the Court never tiring in the Praiſe of 
his Generoſity. In the Evening the Count de 
Kevenhuller, one of the Council of State, and 
firſt Steward of the Empreſs Mary, came with 
a great Cortege of Traincaux, or Sleds, fill'd 
with Ladies, to renew the Complements of 
the whole Court to the Embaſſador ; and two 
Days after „Spar, accompany'd by the Count de 
Wolkeſtein Maſter of the Horſe to the Emperor, 
came to 22 bim his Devoirs. The Doctor was 
not ſo ſoon ſet at Liberty; becauſe being in- 
form'd that the Council of State had not ap- 
prov'd the Emperor's great Severity, he had 
preſented a Petition to the Axlick Council, 
which had been taken ill. 
ks is Bo obſerv'd 4 4 _ laſt 
es, it is not the ordinary Juſtice 
that takes Cognizance of the Injury which has 
been done to an Embaſſador, but in England 
the King refers the Cognizance thereof to his 
Privy Council; and at Vienna, the Emperor 
not being ſatisfy'd with the Sentiments of his 
Council of State, fits as Judge himſelf, and 
Pronounces the Sentence. From whence we 
may conclude, That it is great Temerity and 
umption in a ſubaltern or preſidial Court, 
to undertake to try the publick and characte- 
= d Miniſter of a Sovereign Prince, and an 
y to the State where he refides. We muſt 


— 


moreover obſerve, and particularly in the Ex- 
ample of Roſexncrantz, that the Council of Eng- - 


land ordain'd, That the German, who had of- 
fended him, ſhould be put into the Hands of 
the King of Dewmark; conformably to the Law 
= which I ſpoke in the beginning of this 
apter. 4 * 
Iunbercourt tells the Conſtable de St. Pol, That 
it belongs to the King of Fance to make him 


enjoy the Safety which is due to his Character; 


and gives thereby to underſtand, that it is the 
Prince's Duty with whom the publick Miniſter 
reſides, or with whom he negotiates, to pro- 
tect him againſt all Injuries; Inſults, and Vio-- 
lences; as in Effect the King of Exglard and 
the Emperor highly protected the Embaſſadors of 
Demark and of Venice. This is what the States 
of Holland are very ſenſible of, when they take 
the Embaſſadors and publick Miniſters into 
their particular Protection, by their illuſtrious 
Declaration in the Year 1651. M. Hugnes de 
Groot ſays, on this Subject, That as ſoon as the 
Prince admits and acknowledges a publick Mini- 
ſter, he obliges himſelf to protect him, and to ſe- 
care him the Enjoyment of the Benefit of the Law 
of Nations, by a kind of Agreement or tacit Con- 
tract. So that one cannot make any very fa- 
vourable Judgment of thoſe Princes, who, in- 
ſtead of protecting the Embaſſadors and Mini- 
ſters who reſide with them, perſecute and in- 
jure them. Pope Julias II. caus'd the EmbaG 
ſador of Charles III, Duke of , to be put in 
Priſon, and made him be tortur d, becauſe he bad 
told him, That the Duke his Maſter would be wil- 
ling to uſe bis Endeavours to reconcile bim and 
the King of France. The Pope treated him like 


à Spy and a Traytor : But Julias was the prou- 
deſt and moſt infolent Man in the World, and 


when the Fumes of the Wine had diſturb'd his 
Brain, which happen'd pretry often, he did not 
know what he did. His violent and outrage- 
ous Behaviour oblig'd Lewis XY. th convene 
a Council againſt him at Piſa, an in thoſe 
Eſcus d Ort, which we ſtill ſee with this Inſeri 
tion, Nomen Babylonis perdam. The Marquiſs 
de Piſam, Embaſſador from France at Rome 
ſaid of Pope Sixtzs V, That he was the worlt 
Monk he had ever ſeen. He would not have 
ſaid ſo if he had known Sixtus IV, who was 
a Monk alſo, and a much worſe Man than 
Sixtus V. If in his whole Life he had done 
no other ill AQion than to conſpire againſt the 
Life of Laurence, and of Julian de Medicir, and 
to conſent that they ſhould be kill'd in the 
Church, and that the Elevation of the Hoſt 
ſhould ſerve for a Signal to the Conſpirators, 
it muſt be own'd, that he was not only a very 
bad. Monk, but alſo a moſt deteſtable Pope. 
The Count Ferome de Riairio his Nephew, or 
his Son, who ſeconded theſe Violences, - had 
the Inſolence to tell ſome Embaſſadors, 

the Pope would cauſe them to be flung into 
the Tiber. A Catholick Author ſays of Ju- 
lins II, That he was born for the Ruin of the 
Church: And the judicious Author of the Hi- 


' ſtory of Florence, in giving the Character of 


Sade IV, has left a ſtrange Idea of him to 
Poſterity. | 

The unhappy and End of the Caraf- 
fa's is a maniteſt Proof of their diſorderly Go- 
vernment. The Spaniards,” who not 


Paul IV. 
be ignorant of the Negotiarions Pops ry 
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the 
e of 


carry'd on in France, were for preventi 

ffect thereof by the Means of the D 
Alva, 
knew that the Caraffa's had an Eye upon the 
Kanon, had Couriers conſtantly an the Road, 

nd held a very cloſe Correſpondence with the 
Miniſters of Spain who were at Rome. It hap- 

en'd one Day, that the Courier whom the 
0 de Taxis, the Emperor's Poſt-Maſter , 
had ſent to Naples, was diſcover'd at Terraci- 


Viceroy of Naples. The Duke, who 


aua; and was the more narrowly obſerv'd, be- 
cauſe having quitted the Marks of his Functi- 
on, his Journey became very much ſuſpeRed | 


y the Governor, who took him up and ſent 
im to Rome. A great many Letters were found 
about him, which being almoſt all written in 
.Cypher, increas'd the Suſpicion that was 


o dive.into the Myſtery, causd the Count de 
Taxis zo be taten ap. As ſoon as the Marguilſs 
de Sarria, the E Embaſſador, was in- 
farm'd thereof, he demanded Audience, with 
A Deſign to complain of the Violence that was 
done to one of the Emperor's Officers. The 
Marquiſs had brought along with him Garc: 
Jlaſſo de la Vega, —— did the Affair. . 
King of Naples, with the Pope, and was he 
had wade - « Diſpatches which were found 
the Courier; for which Reaſas the Cardinal 
Taffa had him talen out of the Ds Autic ham- 
ber, and ſent him Priſoner to the Caſtle of St. An- 
gelo. The Emb 
coming from Audience, that a ſec a | 
had been offer'd him, deſir'd to go in again, 
aud to ſpeak to the Pope: But he was deny d 
Admittauce. The Letters being decypher d, 
it appear d that the Duke of Alva was invited 
to come and invade the State of che Church, 

hile the Pope was without an Army, and the 
| owns were without Defence. The Pops be- 
ing willing to juſtify his Procedure, held a 
Conſiſtory on the 273% of Fuly, 1555, to which 
he ſummon'd the Advocate and Attorney Ge- 
nerals, who ſaid in the Preſence of ſeveral Of- 
ficers of Juſtice, That the Miniſters of the Em- 

or, and of King Philip, and particularly the 
Viceroy of Naples, were forming very dange- 
rous Deſigns againſt the State of the Church; 
and deſir d that ſome Cardinals might be ap- 
pointed to examine into the ſame, and that af- 
terwards the Princes and their Miniſters mi 


be excommunicated : That the Fiefs they held 


of the Chutch might be declar'd Eſcheats, and 
themſelyes depriv'd of their Eſtates, Honours, 
Dignities; which was reſoly'd upon in 

the Conſiſtory. The Duke Alva, tearing 
leſt the Pope, whoſe exceſſive Tranſports drew 
near to Fury and Rage, ſhould ſhould put Gar- 
cilaſſo to Death , fince be bad order' him to be 
297 ſent the Count de 1g Tolfe, to complain of 
V, rolence that was offer d to publick M. flers. 
The Marquiſs de Sarria, on the other fide, ha- 
Ving demanded his Audience of Leave, in Pur- 
ſuance of the Order he had receiv'd to retire, 
the Pope, who conſider'd that it would be no 
eaſy Matter to renew the Negotiation when 
the Embaſſador was gone, delay'd giving it 
him; and at laſt bethought himſelf to 9 a 
Feaſt, to * he invited twelve Cardinals of 
thoſe be molt confided ip, the Duke de Palliq- 
2 his Nephew, and the Emperor's 105 
i, Pinner being over, the Pope him, 


- : . 


or 193 5 * his 
ont 


of the Emperor his Maſter. 
| alrea- | 
dy. conceiv'd of him. The Pope harings Mind 


That underſtanding he had a Mind to be 
and that it was in Order thereunto he had 
Audience, he pray'd him to tell before the Com- 
pany what he had to propoſe to him. The 
Marquiſs did ſo: And after he had complain d 
in very ſtrong Terms, of the Violences that 
were offer'd to his Princes and their Miniſters, 
he added that he had poſitive Orders to take 
his Leave and depart. The Cardinals 
ſented to the Marquiſs, That altho' he could not 
be hinder'd from going away, Without Violati- 
on of the Law of Nations, yet they conceiv'd 
he would do well to delay his Journey for 
ſome Days, if he could do it without Preju- 
dice to the Obedience he ow'd to the Orders 
The Embaſſadot 
reply'd, They were too expreſs for that, and 
that he was oblig'd to obey. Hereupon he ws 
ſent into another Room, with the Duke de Pa. 
liauo, to the end the Pope and the Cardinals might 
concert among themſelves with the greater 
Freedom the Anſwer they were to make him. 
The Opinion of the Cardinals was, That ac- 
cording to the Law of Nations he could not be 
hinder'd from going — however freſh lu - 
ſtances ought to be made to him to prolong 
his Stay. After the Embaſſador was call'd in, 


the Pope told bim the Sentiments of the Com- 


pany, with ſo much Civility, that the Embaſ- 
ſador thought himſelf oblig'd to anſwer, That 
upon his Return to his ings he would era- 
mine his Orders again, and ſee what he could 
> ng without offending the Emperor his 

alter. But he ſet out the next Day, and 
went to Naples, that he might not ſeem to con- 
ſent, in ſome Meaſure, to the Proceeding of 
the Pope's Officers, and of the Attorney Ge- 
neral. The King of Spain reſented the Out- 
rage which had been done to his Miniſters, and 
caus'd Reparation to be made him. 

That Juſtice which extends its Juriſdiction 
over the ſacred Perſon of a publick Miniſter ; 
and that Violence which is deſtitute of all For- 
mality are equally criminous, and deſtrugive 
of the Law of Nations, as well the one 28 the 
other. The Court of Juſtice, that threatens to 
torture the publick Miniſter of a Prince, who 
is an Ally, to compel him (not to name the 
Accomplices of a Conſpiracy which had been 
contriv'd againſt the Repoſe of the State, or to 
diſcover the Secret of a criminous Correſpon- 
dence ;) but to force him to declare the Intel- 
ligence be might hold in the State it ſelf, to 

rocure that Inſight which was neceſſary to 

im for the Service of the Prince his Maſter, 
commits an abominable Crime, which cannot 
be expiated but by the ſevereſt Puniſhment of - 
thoſe incompetent and unjuſt Judges. 

None but a Ferdinand of Arragon, A Ceſar 
1124 a Jerome de Riario, and ſuch like 

lonſters, are capable of offering Violence 0 
publick Miniſters; but neither they, gor the 

u themſelves, do not exereiſe their Brytiſh- 
Wwe but on the Embaſfadors of their 2 

hereas a few Judges of a Preſidial (Jet! bs 

except thoſe who Would have no Hand in 
Inzuſtice and irregular Proceedings of the 
were {o audacious, as to treat with the m 
Ignominy the Miniſter of the zyaſt 
molt diſintereſted Ally the State had. 
whole Hiſtory thercof ſhall be given in 8 
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in the Year 1672, after the Biſhop of Mau- 
fler had rais'd the Siege of Groninguen, the Ma- 
228 of the Town took up a Gentleman of 
Countrey, brought him to his Tryal, and 
condemn'd him to perperual Impriſonment. 
The States of the Province of Groningues are 
compos'd of the Magiſtrate of the Town on 
the one part, and of the Gentry and Proprie- 
tors of the circumjacent Countrey on the o- 
ther, which make the two Branches thereof, 
This Province is as Sovereign, as are all the 
Reſt that compoſe the Union ; but then the 
Aſſembly of the States General is Judge of the 
Differences which may ariſe between the Mem- 
bers of the ſaid Province. | 
For which Reaſon thoſe of the circumjacent 


Countrey , after they had given another Turn | 


to the Affair, by the Means of their Syndic, 
brought the Matter in the Year 1677, before 
the ly of the States General, whete 
they maintain'd, that the Town could not a- 
lone try a Gentleman ; but that the Deputies 
of the other Branch ought to have been preſent, 
without whom the Judges of the Town were 
neither Competent nor Lawful. The States 
General in the Year 1678, annull'd the Sen- 
tence of the Town, and ſet the Gentleman at 
Liberty, and reſtor'd him to his Eſtate, Honours, 
and Dignities. But this was not done till the 
Affair had been diſcuſs'd with great Warmth, 
particulatly in the Aſſembly ot the States of 
Holland; where after a ſharp Conteſtation, it 
5 that they ought to eſpouſe the In- 
t the circumjacent Countrey, againſt 
the Sentiments of the Town, and that it might 
bear its own Blame, it was declar'd that the 
Law of Nations had been violated in the Per- 
ſon of the Gentleman, Priſoner. It was no 
ſmall Surpriſe to the Reſt, the Thought of 
thoſe, who back'd their Opinion with the Law 
of Nations, to which on other Occaſions ſo lit- 
tle Regard has been ſhewn. 

The ſpeaking in the Behalf of the Scar Ren- 
See, was no great Juſtification of the Proce- 
inſt a publick Miniſter, who had the repre- 
ting Character from a ſovereign Prince, who 
was an Ally of the State. One would think 
alſo, that the Law of Nations was not very pro- 
perly apply'd to an Affair purely Domeſtick, 
wherein the other United Provinces had no 
other Concern, than what they thought they 
ought to have for the Quiet of their Neighbours 

Allies, out of a Reaſon of State, and 
not out of R to the common Intereft 
of all People. To ſpeak the Truth, they for- 
got themſelves, in not diſtinguiſhing betwen 

publick Faith, and the Lew of Nations. The 
one gives to the Deputy, and the other 
to Miniſter. A Paſſport or Safeconduct 
may , and indeed ought to entitle one to the 
publick » as ought alſo a Contract, an 
Alliance, and an Union; but a publick Mini- 
ſer enjoys it, on Account of his Character, 
virtue of the Lew of Nations. The Depu- 
whom the United Provinces ſend to the 
— — the States, ought there to en 
the publick Safety ; not by virtue of the 
of Nations, which has no room but among Stran- 
ELICIT 
e but one of a State. 
The Reaſon is till gronger * Deputies 


ure of a ſubaltern Court of Judicature, a- 


. 


of the ſame Province, whether it have two ot 
more Members , cannot pretend to enjoy the 
8 Safety by virtue of the Law of Nations; 
t only by virtue of the Treaties which the 
Members have made among themſelves; and of 
the Union they have together. In the ſame 
Manner the Sovereign who convenes the States 
of his Kingdom or Province, is oblig'd to ſe- 
cure Safety to the ties; and yet I don't 
think it can be ſaid, that the Deputies have a 
Right to it by virtue of the Law of Nations, 
King Henry Ill, in cauſing the Duke and Car- 
dinal de Giſe to be kill d at the States of Bible, 
violated the publick Faith: but he could not 
be ſaid to violate the Law of Nations by putting 
his Subjects to Death, as L ſaid in Chapter III. 
The Deputies whom the Princes and States 
of the Empire ſend to the Diets, or to theEm- 
peror's Court, are of another ſort. The Em- 
peror, as Emperor, is not Sovereign, and yet 
there is not a Prince of the Empire bat is ſo; 
provided he be in Poſſefſion of a Bing, dy 
that gives him a Vote and Seat in the Diets : 
and nevertheleſs there are fundamentat Laws 
of the Empire; which make thefe Princes be 
conlider'd as Members of the ſame Body in the 
Empire it ſelf. For which Reaſon their Mini- 
ſters are only confider'd as Deputies, and not 
as Embaſſadors at the Diets, where they enjoy 
an entire Safety, by virtue of the publick Fab; 
and not by virtue of the Law of Nations, In 
the Year 1529, the Elector of Saxony George 
Marquiſs of Brandenburg, Erneſt and Francis 
Dukes of Lauenburg, the Lantgrave of Heſſe, 
the Prince of Aabalt, and ſome other Princes 
and Towns having proteſted againſt the Decree 
of the Aſſembly at Spire; ſent three Deputies 
to the Emperot Charles V, to repreſent the 
Grievances which oblig'd them to oppoſe the 
Execution of the Decree, and to appeal. The 
Deputies found the Emperor at Placentia in 
Lombardie, where they 1 the Proteſta- 
tion and Appeal of the Princes, and ſpoke to 
him with ſo much Firmneſs and Liberty, aas 
well by Word of Month as in Writing, that the 
Emperor being offended thereat, caus'd them 
to be taken up at their Inn 3 and forbid them 
on pain of Death, to write to the Princes, or 
to notify to them by any indirect way, that they 
were under Confinement. In the Relation 
theſe Miniſters give of what paſs'd on this Oc» 
cafion, they ſay, That the Emperor, who had 
ſworn at his Coronation that he would pre- 
ſerve the Rights and Liberties of the Prin 
of the Empire, was oblig'd to hearken to 
Remonſtrances, and to admit their Miniſters , 
whom he could not pur under Arreſt, without 
infringing his Seen violating the Law of Nev 
tions, ey alſo proteſted formally againſt it, 
before one of their Collegues, who was a No» 


tary, I olemn . The 
Emperor himſelf conſidering that this Violence 
would be ill taken in the Empire, caus'd them 


to be ſet at Li at the End of aF 
and ſent. them into. Germany. He bad. vi- 
olated his Oath, and the publick Faith, but he 
did not violate the Law of Nations, to which 
theſe Deputies give too great an Extent. 
It is not to ſay but the, Lew of Nations 
be ſometimes violated in the Perſon of 


ho have not the 1 
who have n de ng 


muſt be Foreigners : and 
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have not a publick Character, they muſt have | Plenipotentiary does not, and that the Mini- 
ſome particular Quality, that intitles them to | ſters of the ſecond Order, ought not to enjoy 
the Protection of the Law of Nations. Calata- | the Protection of the Law of Nations; whi 
ironne, Who was concern'd in the Treaty of | nevertheleſs is contrary to the Intention, and 
ervins, and who had before made ſeveral Jour- | Conſent of all People. The Declaration of 
neys to and fro, had not the Quality of Em- | the States of Holland is expreſs thereupon: and 
baſſador, nor was not compris'd in the Pope's | I make the Obſervation the more willing] n 
Commiſſion. 1 Neyen, who had ſo | becauſe it is reaſonable to think they were ſur. 
great a Share in the Negotiation of the Truce | priz'd by ſome ſtrange Artifice, to make them 
of the Low Countries, and Father Joſeph who | conſentto the ſcandalous Outra e, their Court 
help'd to make the Treaty of Ratisboxe, had no | of Judicature did to a publick Miniſter in their 
Quality; yet that did not hinder them from | very ** So that to give a true Explication 
enjoying all the Protection of the Law of Na- | to this aſſage, we mu neceſſarily ay, that 
tions. At the Aſſembly of Creſpy in Lalois, | the Embaſladors of Fraxce had therein a 
there was a Jacobin Fryar, who negotiated there | not to thoſe Princes nor Miniſters who know 
by the Conſent of Charles, and of Francis I. what the Law of Nations is; and what is due 
Stephen de Nueilly, Maſter of the Requeſts, en- | to all thoſe that repreſent a Sovereign Prince, 
tering into Diſpute with the Fryar, gave him a | whatever their Character or 5 may be; 
Box on the Ear. Nueilly violated thereby the | but that they had then in their I houghts, thoſe 
Law of Nations, and did himſelf ſo much harm | People, who know no other Repreſentative 
by this Action, that when ſometime after there | than the Embaſlador ; it being very certain, 
was a Diſcourſe of making him Chancellor of | that where the Quality of Plenipotentiary would 
France, the Cardinal of Tournon oppos'd it; | not ſecure them from Violence and Inſults, 
and ſaid, That ſo violent a Spirit was not fit | the Character of Embaſſador would not pro- 
for the firſt Dignity of the Gown, nor to be a tect them neither. I have ſpoken in the firſt 
Miniſter, who (as he was at the Head of Af- | Chapter of this Book, of the Inſtance the U- 
fairs). ought to ſerve for an Example of Mo- | nited Provinces made, that the French Miniſters 
deration to the Reſt. The Maxim of Cardinal | would raſe the any of Embaſſador out of 
de Tournon is not well founded every where. | their Powers. I hey would not do it; but 
There are ſome Miniſters who recommend | they don't alledge the Reaſon that is mention d 
. themſelves no other way than by their Vio- here. 
lence, who being rebuk'd by the Affairs of | It was much about the time that the States 
which they are not capable, domineer over e- | of Holland publiſh'd their Declaration, that they 
very Body, and cauſe that to be done by Force, | made it plain, they knew how to practiſe them- 
which they cannot attempt by Reaſon. But as | ſelves what they ordain'd to others, and cauſe 
they are not Embaſladors, we ſhall not ſpeak | their Intention to be executed by the Court of 
of them in this Treatiſe. Juſtice. Don Antonio de Souſa, de Macedo, Em- 
At the beginning of the „ RED of Mun- | baſſador from John King of Portugal, Sow 
fer, the Plenipotentiaries of France, in exami- | ſome Propoſitions which the State did not thi 
ning the Powers of the Emperor's Plenipoten- | very reaſonable, they gave him to underſtand, 
tiaries, obſery'd amongſt other Defedꝭs there- | that they would have no more Conferences with 
in, that theſe had not caus'd the Quality of | him, and that for the future, zhey would not con- 
Embaſſador to be given them; and preſs'd them | ider him as an Embaſſador, but as @ private Per- 
very much to get it added to that of Plenipo- | ſox. Don Antonio made anſwer, That it 
tentiary. The Counts of Naſſau and Volmar, | ded on the States to continue the Conferences, or to 
faid, That that did not depend on them, and | breat'em M; but as for the Quality of Embaſſador 
that the French might if they pleas'd, get the | that he did not hold it of them, and ſo they c 
Quality of Embaſſador taken away. D"Avanx | not deprive him of it neither: That 2 77 
and Servien judg'd on the contrary, That th reſerv'd to the was. his Maſter, excluſioely of 
ought not to get it remov'd ; as well becauſe | other Sovereigns; that the Law of Nations - 
they were not oblig'd to have any Complai- | /g'd the States to acknowlege him for ſuch, wt 
ſance for thoſe who had none for them, as be- withſtanding he was not acceptable to them: That 
cauſe it was the ordinary Style of France. They | he own'd, that the ſame Law of Nations per- 
farther ſaid, That being in an Enemy's Coun- | mitted them to compel him to leave the Coun- 
trey, where they might receive Orders to treat | trey, if they had a mind to come to a Rupture 
of Alliances with ſome of the Princes of Ger- with the King his Maſter ; but that he hop'd for 
many, and to carry on Negotiations that would | quite the contrary from their Prudence : That 
have nothing in common with thoſe of Man- even in ſuch caſe, ought to give him leiſure 
fer, and which perhaps would not be very con- | to depart, and acknowledge bim for Embalſade » 
formable to the Emperor's Intention, the Cha- till he was arriv'd at Lisbon. And indeed, when 
rater of Embaſſador was very neceſſary to | his Creditors and thoſe of his Predeceflor, for 
them; as well to give the greater Authority to | whom he ſtood engag*d, preſented a Petition 
what they ſhould treat 3 7 as for the 1 to put him under Arreſt as a private Perſon ; 
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Security of their Perſons, if they were diſcover'd | the Court of Juſtice, which at that time Was 
Fo Say on Negotiations which had no Relation | fill'd with People of Worth, and grave Per- 
| | with thoſe of the Aſſembly; becauſe the Character ſons, refus'd to do it till it knew firſt the Sen- 
1 Embaſſador being venerable among ſt all Nati- | timents of the States of Holland in ſo im 
ons, it wasreſpedted, &c. Upon which it might | tant an Affair. They declar'd, that the Judi- 
be ſaid, That ſuppoſing the _haraQter of Em- | cature ought not to regard the Reſolution ol the 
daſſador gives an entire Security to him that is | States General; becauſe that had only in view 
cloth'd therewith, it ieems as it the French Mi- | the Negotiation of the Embaſſadot of P 
niſters would make it be beliey'd, that that of | and cual wer binder the Law of Nelas frw 
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ug conſider d and preſerv d in his Perſon, nor 
4% Sade from being reſpected. | 
Mrs. Slingelant, de Maſdam , de Hubert and 
Nbrauts, Embaſſadors from the United Pro- 
vinces, being in the Month of April, 1656, ar- 
riv'd at Lofiewburg, a Town belonging either 
to Caſſubia or Pomerania, the Governor of the 
Place, who was a Swede, hindering them from 
urſuing theit Journey, they proteſted: That abe 
w of Nations was violated in their Perſons. 
The Governor ſaid , He did not put them un- 
der Arreſt, but that he could not ſuffer them 
to paſs, becauſe of the: general Prohibition he 
not to let any Body: paſs: They ſent to 
make their Complaints to the Chancellor of 
Sweden, who ſignify'd to them, That it was 
not the Intention of the King his Maſter to 
arreſt them; but he only deſir'd the Embaſſa· 
dors would let him ſee them, before they went 
to Dautzig; yet nevertheleſs he left them the 
Liberty of taking what Road they pleas'd. 
They took that of Dantzig, according to their 
Orders, and arriv'd there the 24h of the ſame 
Month, The Durch Embaſſadors ſaid, That 
by hindring them from paſſing, the Law of Na- 
tions was violated, Quia onmrs Coattio debet abeſſe 
a Legato; and the Court of Juſtice in Holland 
ſhall not be ſaid to violate the ſaid Law'of Na- 
tions in putting a publick Miniſter in Priſon ! 
A publick Miniſter who had been admitted by 
the States General, by the Conſent of the 
States of all the United Provinces, and by Con- 
** there was a formal Obligation to pto- 
tet him: Whereas the Datch Embaſſadots, 
whom I juſt mention'd,. had not as yet preſen- 
ted their Letters of Credence, and had not been 
yet admitted by the King of Sueden; who, if 
he reſpected their Character, it was becauſe he 
would not break with the States, and not out 
of Deference to the Law of Nations, which was 
not violated by what he did, but in a very ex- 
tenſive and improper Signification. 1 
The ſame King of Sweden might rather be 
ſaid to violate the Law of Nations, in an En- 
counter he had with the ſame Datch Embaſſa- 


dors in the following Month' of . 
and Bond — 1 222 
who were to labour in ConjunQion with 
them, at a Peace in the North, had d ed 


know vr well what this Paper contains, but 


I wonder that you Exgliſß, who are my Friends 
ſhould think it fitting —.— me the Law! 


5 anſe you are my Enemies, 7 

bave ad you ar the King J Denmark 1 my 
mbaſſador, the Baron Bie\ke. This Baron had 
been detain'd a Priſoner at Copenhagnen ; ſd 
that the King of Swedes, by threatening to im- 
ge Embaiſudors, to whom he could not re- 

* the ick Safety, loſt the Reſpect he 
4 Jn Law of Natioxs, and violated it in 


The Pope Siatas V. told the Spani 
Embaſſador, who defir'd him to Second 
; : 


the King his Maſter with part of his Treaſures; 
to make War againſt the Hereticks of Nuuce, 
That if he ſpoke to him any more on that 
Matter, he would cauſe his Head to be cut off! 
He knew not how to jeſt, and as he mortal 
hated the Spaxiards, the Spaniſþ Embaſſador 
ought not to have jeited with him: But it muſt 
; be own'd, that (if it is allowable to ſpeak ſo 
of a Pope) he was guilty of a Brutality which 
would not have remain'd unpuniſn'd, if his 
Paſſion had proceeded to the Effe& of his Me- 
naces. As for the King of Sueden, who wus 
not in a Condition to offend the United Pro- 
; vinces, by arteſting their Embaſſadors, he might 
very well have ſpar'd threatening them. When 
Princes, who are Conquerors, are metely Sol- 
diers, they ate very ſubjedt to theſe brats —— | 
Sites, IV, not being able to brook the Li- 
berty with which the Biſhop of Oſme, Embaſ- 
ſador from Ferdinand the Catbolick ſpoke to him, 
ſent him to Priſon : But Ferdinand lignify'd to 
the Pope by Diego de Vadillo, one of the Gen- 
— of his * That if be — ſet 
is Embaſſador at Liberty, he would come 
himſelf and releaſe him. This was ſpeaki 
and acting like a Prince, who was ſenſible ho 
much it-concern'd his Reputation to protect 
n ae it we 00 8 
I ſhonld-” it were giving too aft 
| Extent ro the Law of — maintain that 
it was violated by a lowring Look at an Em- 
baſſador. Vet one may be wanting in the Re- 
ſpect that is due to his Character, without in- 
juring his Perſon. "The Mareſehal 4 EHu 
baſſador from France at Rome, had ein' d 
| the Inheritance of a judge, who being a 
Man, was dead without leaving an 
Iſſue; and the Count de Chaſteawvillaiv, who 
had retir'd to Rome under the Pontificate of 
Urban VIII, to whom he was related, protect- 
ed a Man, who ſaid he was one of the De- 
ceaſed's Creditors. The Mareſchal took it ill, 
inſomuch that they came to ſach Words as-the 
Embaſſador thought himſelf obliged to reſent. 
It happen'd on the 24th of Merch, 1641, that the 
Count going to ſee the Count de 7 9 this 
laſt told him; that he expected the French Em- 
baſſador, who had ſent him Notice of his co- 
ming; this oblig'd the Count 4e Chaſteaudillain 
to take his Leave, and to order his Coachman 
to go ditediy Home, | but he could not avoid 
meeting the Embaſſador's Coach. And not- 
withſtanding , according to the Cuſtom” of 
Rome, he ſtopp'd, and even ſtood up, with his 
Hat in his Hand, to ſalute the Embaſſadar ; 
this laſt paſs'd on, and even threaten'd him. The 
Count was ſo enrag'd thereat, that being come 
Home, altho' he was of the Church, he rr 
into Deliberation whether he ſhould not ſen 
a Challenge to the Mateſchal, or whether his 
Son ſhould not challenge the other's. "Howes 
ver king into Conſideration what he ow'd to 
the Ger; = — * to _ 97 
Opportunity; n the mean Time, he neve 
went ow the Town without a good Nutn- 
ber of arm'd Men, raphy + avoiding neverthe- 
leſs paſſing before the Embaſſador's Palace. 
The Embatlador complain'd to the Pope, who 
to give him ſome Satisfaction, ſent the Count 
a Priſoner to the Caſtle of St. Agel; but he 
was ſoon taken-from thence, and Tet to V. 


terbo, rather to Protec bim from the Violence 
Xxx of 
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of that Miniſter, than by the way of Puniſh- 
ment. 
Sens Bielke, of whom the King of Sweden 


made mention, was ſent by him to Copenba- 


wen, with Peter Julius Coyet, to look after the 
Jacereſt of the Duke of Holſte:n Gottorp, the 
King's Father-in-Law , conformably to the 
21ſt Article of the Treaty of Roſchild. They 
were {till there, when the ſaid King reſolv'd 
to complete the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of 
Denmark. Coyet, who knew his Perſon would 
not be ſafe after this ſecond Rupture, went a- 
way, under the Pretext to go and facilitate the 
Execution of the Treaty with the King his Ma- 
ſter, promiſing to return in a Fortnight. In 
the mean Time the Suediſh Army being enter'd 
again into the Iſle of Zeeland, and Bzelke fear- 
ing leſt the People of Copenhaguen ſhould inſult 
him, bought up Arms, and augmented the Num- 
ber of his Domeſticks, with a Deſign to oppoſe 
any Violence that might be offer'd him. How- 
ever, eng. that this weak Reſiſtance would 
only haſten his Ruin, he had Recourſe to the 
King's Protection againſt the Fury of the Peo- 
ple, and was glad to find his Safety in one of 
the Apartments of the Royal Garden, where 
he had Guards appointed him, and where he re- 
main'd a Priſoner till the Month of and 
It is a great Queſtion, whethet the King of 
— in confining Steno Bzelke, violated 
the Law of Nations or, not; and whether he 
was oblig'd to ſecure him the publick Safety, 
as well during the Time of his Reſidence, as 
in his going and coming, ſince he had admitted 
him; or whether he could uſe him as an Ene- 
my, fince the King his Maſter broke the Trea- 
ty which he had juſt concluded, and invaded 
& Kingdom, without any previous Declarati- 
on. But it may be ſaid, that the King of Swe- 
den alledg'd Steno Bielle improperly; becauſe 
if the King of Denmark was in the right to con- 
fine him, the King of Sweden was in the wrong 
to complain thereof: And if the King of Den- 
mark, in ſo doing, offended the Law of Nati- 
ons, the King of Sueden injur'd himſelf in diſ- 
covering that he was capable of making an Ar- 
reſt, which he look'd upon himſelf to be un- 
juſt and violent. He could not arreſt the 
Dutch Embaſſadors without violating the Law 
of Nations, becauſe he had admitted them, and 
acknowledg'd them, as the Embaſſadors of a 
State in Friendſhip with him. Their Maſters 
had done no AQ of Hoſtility againſt him; and 
if any thing had otherwiſe happen'd, with 
which he had Reaſon to be diſlatisfy'd, he 
might oblige them to retire. | 
he ill Uſage that is offer'd to an Embaſ- 
ſador in a popular Commotion, it is true, vio- 
lates the Law of Nations ; but as in thoſe Caſes 
the Protection of the Prince is uſeleſs to him, 
this ought not to fail to revenge him, if it be 
in his Power; or at leaſt he ought to ſhew, 
that it does not ſtick at him that it is not re- 
pair d. When Francis Sforza, General of the 
Army of the City of Milan, made himſelf Prince 
of the whole Dutchy, by the Favour of the 
People, Leonard Veneto, Embaſſador of Venice, 
was kill'd with ſome other Perſons of Quali- 
ee oppos'd the Peoples Fury. After the 
tick lers for Liberty were taken off, the So- 
vereignty was offer d to Sforza, who was far 


the Embaſſador, fince the ſame Raſcals were 
the Authors of his Fortune, which his accuts'd 
Poſterity did not enjoy long. 

In Republicks, where the Magiſtrate makes 
a part of the People, both the one and the other 
are anſwerable for the Violence which is done 
to the publick Miniſter. The Switzers, who 


' invaded France in the Year 1513, at the ſame 


ry VIII. King of England were upon the Fron- 
tiers with powerful Armies, had befiegd Dim, 
and in taking that Town there was nothi 


time that the of Bri Maximilian and Hen. 


could hinder them from penetrating into the 


Heart of the Kingdom. The Lord de ls Tri- 
mouille ſav'd himſelf, in all likelihood, by the 
Treaty he made with them, promiſing them fix 
hundred thouſand Ducats : T hat the King ould 
no longer protect the Council he had conven'd 
at Piſa; and ſhould renounce his Pretenſions to 
the Dutchy of Milan. Lewis XII. was not at 
all ſatisfy'd with this Treaty, and particularly 
with the laſt Article; ſo that he refus'd to ra- 
tify it. The Switzers enrag'd at this Refuſal, 
and to ſee themſelves fruſtrated of fo conſide- 
rable a Sum, becauſe the Hoſtages, which had 
been given as Pledges for the Execution of the 
Treaty, had made their Eſcape ; rejected with 
Diſdain all the Propoſals the King made them: 
Tho? excepting the Renunciation of his Ri 
to the Duchy of Milan, he offer'd them in- 
comparably greater Advantages than thoſe they 
had ſtipulated by the Treaty. In their Fury 
they compell'd thoſe of Geneva to deliver in- 
to their Hands the Preſident of Grenoble, whom 
the King ſent to treat with them; and having 
caus'd him to be brought to them, they put him 
on the Rack, to extort from his own Mouth 
who they were the King his Maſter gave Penſ- 
ons to, or had any ſecret Correſpondence with 
him. All the Switzers were guilty of the Out- 
rage that was done to a publick Miniſter, All 
the Griſons, as well the iſtrates as the Peo- 
ple, were anſwerable for the Diſorders which 
happen'd in the Year 1617, to Joby Baptiſta Pa- 
davm, won ay oe the Republick of Vexice in 
the Agnedine. The People riſing againſt him, 
employ'd the Arms of the Publick to compel 
him to ſave himſelf at Morbegwo, and from 
thence in the State of Venice. 

Even in the Year 1513, the ſame Senate had 
ſent to the Cantons Peter Stella, Secretary of 
the Council of the Pregadi, to endeavour to 
bring them into the League the Republick had 
made with France againit the Emperor Marv. 
milian, and againſt the other Princes, who 
a Deſign upon the Liberty of Italy. But 5 
ſoon as Stella began to mention at Zxrich the 
renewing Friendſhip with France, the People 
enter d into a perfect Fury; and loſing the Re- 
ſpect that reaſonable Perſons have for the Law 
of Nations, it fell upon this publick Miniſter, 
who had much ado to ſave himſelf from the 
Hand of theſe Furies, by the Means of ſome 
of the Magiſtrates, who order'd him a Guard. 
The Council was ſummon'd at the ſame time, 
wherein it was reſolv'd to make War with 
France; which was done with ſo much Preci- 
pitation, that the raifing of the Troops, ! 
confus'd March, the Defeat of the euch who 
were beaten at Novarrag and the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Fraxcis Sforza, had hardly any Interval. 


from puniſhing the Authors of the Murder of 


The Reſoluti taken in this ſort of 
c olucions that are en 
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Aſſemblies, reſemble the Diſorders and Irregu- 
larities, which are caus'd by popular Inſurre- 
Aions, where the Law of Nations is not more 
conſider'd than the Common Law. An Em- 
baſlador is not ſecur d by his Character againſt 
the Inſolence of a People in Rebellion, and a 
blick Miniſter has in vain Recourſe to the 
Proteddion of the Magiſtracy which has loſt its 
Authority. 2 
It is an Offence againſt the Civil Laws, and 
is a Crime to intercept the Letters of a private 
Perſon, becauſe the publick Safety is diſturb'd 
thereby ; but there is no intercepting thoſe of 
an Embaſſador without violating the Law of 
Nations. The Preſident: Richardot | going from 
the Harne, where he had negotiated as a pub- 
lick Minilter on the part of the Arch-Duke Al- 
bert, left in the Drawer of his Table the origi- 
nal Inſtruction which his Maſter had given him. 
The Landlord of the Houſe having found it , 
ve it to the Count Jobs de Naſſaw: and this 
ving caus'd it to fall into the Hands of Prince 
Maxrice, who communicated it to the States 
it was immediately ſent to the Provinces, and 
made publick. R:chardot being advis'd there- 
of, wrote to Preſident Feannm on the ch of 
October, 1608, in theſe Terms. I is vio | 
both the Jus Hoſpitii, and the religions Re 
which is due to Embaſſadors , whoſe Perſons and 
Goods ong bi to be in an entire Safety; and Reaſon 
would have requir'd, they ſhould have ſent em 10 
me, inſtead of making a Trophy of them. No Bo- 
dy ever doubted, that the m—_—— which is 
due to publick Perſons, extends it ſelf alſo to 
their Letters. The Preſident Feanwnin, Embaſ- 
ſador from France in Holland, had intruſted his 
Diſpatches to a Man of his Acquaintance, .to 
them to the Poſthouſe. is Man had 
the Confidence to open the Letter, and tomake 
an Extract of it, the Copy of which being com- 
municated to ſeveral Perſons, fell at laſt into 
the Hands of the Embaſſador. He complain'd 
thereof to the States, who. offer'd to puniſh 
exemplarily the Infidelity of a Man, who bad vi- 
olated the Law of Nations, by unſcaling the Let- 
ter; of a publick Minifter ; but 2 xs would 
not name him, for fear of expoſing him to the 
Scandal of a Scaffold. 
Alaiſio Contarini, being Embaſſador from Ve- 
vice in England in the Year 1625, ſent a Pac- 
ket of Letters to Dever, to the two Embaſſa- 
dors of Denmark, who were going into Fraxce, 
and who had promiſs'd to deliver it to the Em- 
baſſador, who was on the Part of the Repub- 
lick at Paris, The Lieutenant of Dover Caſtle 
being inform'd thereof, ſent to the Embaſſa- 
dors to deſire they would tranſmit the Packet 
to him, that he might only ſee it; becauſe, as 
he ſaid, it was a Deference that was due to his 
Office; but as ſoon as their Secretary had de- 
liver'd it to him, he told him he would himſelf 
take care it ſhould come to hand; and inſtead 
of ſending it into France, he ſent it back to 
London. After the Packet had been open'd at 
2 13 Ly had been taken out 
Which it a mind to ſee, it was reſtor'd to 
the Embaſſador of Venice. He complain'd there- 
of to the King, and told him, He would ab- 
ſent from the Court, till he ſhould receive the 
redtions of the Senate on ſo extraordinary 
an Occaſion. However he remain'd there, the 
King having given him ſome SatisfaQion,” and 


caus'd his Letters to be reſtor'd to him: but 
for all that, he acquainted the Senate there- 
with; which ſome time after ſent him Orders 
to forbear taking 1 the King or the Conn- 
cil, till he ſhonld effetnally bave recem d a pub- 
lick R ation. b 
In the Year 1646, in the Height of the Com- 
motions of Exglazd, ſome Letters ( which an 
extraordinary Courrier was carrying to Sabrax, 
Reſident from France at London) were intetcep- 
ted at Rocheſter. . This Miniſter having Advice 
thereof ſent to demand his Letters, and made 
probing Inſtances to have Reparation made for 
the Inſult, which had been offer'd to a publick 
Miniſter, by 5 — his Letters. _ 
the Information the French had, that the 
rier had been carry'd to the Earl of Nortbam- 
berland's Houſe, as were alſo the Letters ; 
Monſtrzeil (who did there the Affairs of Fraxce, 
but chiefly with the King and the Scott) imme- 
diately went thither : and going up into a Room 
above Stairs, he found upon the Table, a- 
mongſt a. great many other Packets, that, in 
which the Courier ſaid, the Letters which were 
taken from him had been inclos'd. | Monſftrexil 
took it up, and having open'd the Packet, put 
the Letters into his Pocket, with ſome others 
which were addreſs'd to Sebras and- himſelf. 
The Earl's Domeſticks being ſurpris'd at ſo 
bold an Action, ſaid nothing ; but the Earl 
00 


himſelf coming into the Room ſoon after, Mo- 
firevil in his Tranſport of Paſſion made him 
bitter oaches, for hevi 


, paving contrary to the 

Law of Nations, ftop'd his Comrier, and taking 
from bim the Letters which the King bis Maſter. 
had ſent him, for which Aion he demanded Re- 
paration. The Earl made anſwer, That it was 
not his Fault, and that the Letters had been 
brought to his Houſe, in order to be convey'd 
to the Deputies of the two Nations, to whom 
he was oblig'd to be anſwerable for the ſame : 
That be would communicate his Complaints. 
to them; but that he would not conceal. from 
him, that he — it very ſtrange, that in his 
own Houſe, he, Monſtrevil, had taken and o- 
pen'd a Packet that was not directed to him. 
Monſtrevil reply d, That he thought it much 
ſtranger, that the Exgliſb ſhould detain a whole 
Y, the Letters of the King of Fance, and 
that his Miniſter ſhould nor have the Liberty to 
open a Paper in which they were wrapp' | 
— them. The Earl deſir d — — 
ſtore them to him. But Monſtravil told him, 
That the Affront the Earl fer d him, in thing 
him c of ſo 1nfamons, an Action; and in be- 
the Secrets and Intereſt of the King tis Maſter, 
ecrets s s 's 
as he ſhould do if be gave to any other, the Letters 
which were directed to himſelf, was ſtill more ef- 
fenſroe than that be bad Mer d bim, w_ 
his Comrier, and — bis Letters : I 
1 nght, that there was- 
no Peril to e_—— to 
binder r 22 

and take them out of the Hands of bim, that ſhow 

offer to detain them. Sabran, on his — 
inform'd of what was doing at North | 
Houſe, preſently ran; thither ; and there told 
the Earl, That it his Letters were in-the Hands 
of a Sovereign, he would not ſcruple to-wreft 
them from him. The. Earl was againſt Man- 


ſtrevil's taking the Courier along him, unleſs 
Sabran 


whenever it ſhould be requir'd. But the two 


- 


nity of their 
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Sabrai remain'd a Pledge for his forth coming, 


French Miniſters, far from giving him this Sa- 
tista ion, ſad, They expected Reparation, and 
that they would cauſe it to be made them. During 
the Diſpute, which was pretty warm, the Earl's 
Domeilicks had taken care to ſhut the Street- 
Door; ſo that when the French were for going 
out they found themſelves ſtop'd ; but the Ear 
caus'd it to be open d to them. On the fame 
Day he ſent to the Deputies of the two Nati- 
ons, an Account of the Conteſt: and as in 
the Confuſion and Change of Government, 
great Violences are Things of Courle; chere 
were ſome of the Deputies; 'who were for ha- 
ving /WMorſtrevil brought before a Council of 
War, in order to be try'd. Others were for 
having an Enquiry made into the Caufe of his 
Stay at Losdon, and that ho doubt there would 
be found ſufficient Matter to make him a Cri- 
minal. But the Earl of Lauderdale, who was 
there alone on the Part of the Scots; ſuid, He 
could not conſent to the being wanting in Re- 
ſpedt to the Miniſter of ſo great a King as 
was that of Nauce. He repreſented alone the 
whole Nation, as I juſt now ſaid ; f6 that his 
ningle Opinion — — „the Depu- 
ties could come to no Reſolution, but remitted 
the Affair to the Parliament, who was glad not 
to meddle there with; and judg'd it proper not 
to make any farther Memtion thereof. He that 
collected ith: Particulars] bave here ſet down, 
out of the very Diſpatches of thoſe Nhiniſters , 
farther adds, 7 hat prrhaps it might not be thou 
to: be. to 'the Parpoſe, to ſwell a regular 40 
with ail theſe minute Particulars : but tbat 
gmes this Detail with @ Deſigu, that this Hbion 
ſerve for an Example and Rule uo Mimiſters ; 
— learn, with what Courage and 
Intrepidity they oug be to act, to maintain the Dig 
Ber yment, by conſeruing the Ho- 
noxr, the Grandeur aud the Reputation of eheie Ma- 
ſtere as Prences may therein learn , io what the 
Law of Nations obliges them, in reference to the 
Miniſters of fbreiga Prince. 
The Miniſter who will preſerve himſelf in- 
violate, ought to make known his Character, 
as I ſnall take notice in Chapter XXIX. To 
conclude this, which is already too long, I 
ſhall add, That all ſorts of ill Treatment to a 
ublick Minifter, do not violate the Law of 
aim. The Deputies whom the Cantons of 
Zurich and Glaris ſent to the-Griſows at the be- 
inning of this Century, were'very ill receiv'd. 
o Civility at all was done them; nay it was 
forbid to have any manner of Communication 
with them : and when they were ſent away, no 
other Anſwer was made them, except that no-- 
thing of what they .deſir'd ſhould- be comply'd 
with, Hereupon the Switzers ſaid, That the 
Griſons violated the Law of Nations by this Man- 
ner of Procedure. They were miſtaken; It 
was indeed a Ruſticity, and an odd Behaviour 
enough, towards the Depuri of a State, which 
forms,almoſt one Republick with them. 
the Matter of Civilities is not a part of the Leu 
Natrons. b. 1111 3 41 s SJ i | 
here compriſe under the Name of publick 
Miniſter, not only thoſe who have a + owt 
„as ors, Envoys, Reſidents, 
c. but alſo thoſe WhO negotiate without a 
Character; provided che 


admits them, 


and negotiates with them. Merveille ought to 
| have enjoy'd the Protection of the Law of Ny: 
tions, Which extends it ſelf to the Monks, as 1 
faid before. In the Year 1579; Simi was em- 
ploy'd in _— to RI on the Part of 
the Duke of Alengow his Marriage with Queen 
Elizabeth. He was at London; not in the Be- 
half of a Sovereign, but of the Brother of a So- 
vereign : and yet as ſoon as the Queen was in- 
form'd that ſome of'the — had a Defign 
upon his Life, ſhe gave them to underſtand , 
that her Intention was, That befides the partity- 
lar Prote4ion which ſhe gave him, be ſhould 
enjoy that of the Law of Nations ; and thus it ig 
that all Princes ought to at. 

It is not neceſſary to add here, that Princes 
have always been exttemely ſenſible of the In- 
juries done to their Miniſters; becauſe t 
know they are done to their Perſons : but [ 
cannot forbear ſaying, That thoſe. who have 
no Senſe thereof do not deſerve the Name of 


publick Right, agree, that a Sovereign cannot 
have a more lawful Cauſe to make War: fo 
that there is Reaſon to wonder at the Ignorance 
and Stupidity of a Miniſter, whoſe "Hiſtory I 
think 5 ſelf oblig'd to give. He was a pre- 
tended Excellency, but it did not go beyond 
his own Domeſticks, becauſe he was not ac- 
knowledg'd in the Quality of Embaſſador. lt 
was repreſented to him, the Injury the Prince 
his Maſter. did himſelf, in ſuffering a thouſand 
Indignitiesto be done him, in the Perſon of his 
| Miniſter, and in ſhewing ſo much Indifferency 

in an Affair, where his Reputation 'was ſo 
much concern'd. He reply d, That it muſt not 
be imaginꝰd, that his Prince would put on his 
; Armour; or make War for the Quartel of his 
Miniſter. It is certain, this impertinent and 
ignorant Embaſſador, did not do his Maſter u- 
ny great Honour, nor himſelf, He ought to 
have ſtifl'd in his abje& and mean Soul, ſo vile 

a Thought, and pity'd thoſe Miniſters, 'who 
are unhappy enough to ſerve ſuch Princes 4s 
abandon them, and make ir publickly known, 
that they have neither the Heart, nor the Pow- 
er, nor perhaps the Will, to protect them a- 
Ba Violations, which have no Example in 

1 . 

— xd Cicero ſavs of the War the Komars 
made with Mi#hridates : but particularly the Re- 
paration, which the moſt Chriſtian King caus'd 
to be made him in the Year 1663, by Pope 4- 
lexander VII, for the Inſolence the Corficas 
Guards had been guilty of the Year before, to 
the Doke de Crequey, Embaſſador of Hanse. 
That Miniſter was Haughty, and the Pope's 
Miniſters were Inſolent; inſomuch that with 
theſe Diſpoſitions, they ſoon paſs'd, from Cool- 
neſs and Indifferency for each other, to Bren 
Enmity, of which the Ghigy, Relations of the 
Pope, gave a Proof on the 20% of Ago, 1662. 
The Embaſfadors Domeſticks had had a Ditfe- 
rence with the Corſicam Guards, who br d ſe- 
veral Shot into the Coach of the Embaſſadrix , 

kill'd one of her Pages, and purſu'd her wal 
their Arms to her very Palace, Where ihe 
much adoe to ſave her ſelf, in great Diſorder 


TO 


ſeehimſelf ſo unworthily treated by theſfe F. 
ple; laid the Blame om the- Pope's Relartens? 


and after he had conferr'd with the . 


# 


and Precipitation. The Duke being * 


Prince. All who have written concerning the 
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nals, he left Rome, and retir'd into the Terri- 
tories of the Great Duke of 7. uſcany : Notwith- 
ſtanding the Offices the Pope caus d to be done 
to him and to his Lady, to hinder him from 
going. The + himſelf wrote to the King 
about it, and offer'd to puniſh ſeverely the Au- 
thors of the Diſorder. But the SatisfaQtion 
the Pope offer'd, bearing no Proportion with 
that the King requir'd, the Nuncio felt the firſt 
Effects of the King's Reſentment. He was 
order'd to go to Meaxx, and there to wait the 
King's Pleaſure; who being inform'd that the 
Nuncio, inſtead of taking the Road to Meaxx 

was gone to St. Denis, ſent thither forty Mus 
queteers of his Guards on Horſeback, who = 
ſe(s'd themſelves of all the Avenues of the - 
vent, to which the Nuncio was retir'd; they ac- 
company'd him every where, and watch'd him 
ſo narrowly, that excepting his Domeſticks no 
body could ſpeak to him. This was the firſt 
Treatment he had, upon Advice of what had 
happen'd on the 20th of Aug. But as ſoon 
as it was known in France, that the Duke was 
gone out of the Eccleſiaſtical Territories, ten 
more Muſqueteers were added to the firſt, 
who made the Nuncio ſet forward, and in 
their March took his Coach in the middle of 
them; ſo that one half of them were before 
the Horſes, and the other half behind the Coach; 
they conducted him in this manner to the En- 
trance into Savoy, The Nuncio arriv'd at 
Rome, almoſt at the ſame time that the Duke 
of Crequyreturn'd to France. Some Overtures 
of an Accommodation were made indeed, but 
the King taking the uſual Slownelſs of the Courr 
of Rome, as a k of the evil Diſpoſition of 
the Pope's Relations, caus'd ſome Troops to 
file off towards Italy, ſeiz'd upon Avignon and 
its Dependencies, and gave out that he was go- 
ing to paſs the Alpes in Perſon: Alexander VII, 
who had done Honour to his Poſt while he was 
Nuncio at Mxxſter, and who had acquir'd Re- 
putation being Cardinal, had loſt it all fince 
he was Pope; inſomuch that finding no Friends 
to ſtand by him againſt Fance, he was forc'd 
to an Accommodation. The firſt thing the 
8 was, that the Trea ald 
not be at Rome: But Piſa was pitch' — ; 
whither the Pope ſent Ceſar Werz R 
j 


dary of both the oe and the ot atures : 

d the King employ'd there the Abbot de 
Boxrlemont, Auditor of the Rota, who con- 
cluded the Treaty on the 224 of February, 1664. 
It was indeed a 1 n very unequal 
Terms. The Pope lig'd himſelf to 
a Reparation, which might be call'd amende 


| 


W 


honorable; ſince he promiſes to ſend the Cardi- 
nal his Nephew in the Quality of Legate, who 
ſhould proteſt that it was not his Intention td 
offend the King, nor his Embaſſador: That 


neither himſelf, nor any of his Family, had a- | 


ny Concern in the Outrage; and that for the 
future they would give the King Proofs of 
their Zeal, of their Obedience, and of their 
Fidelity: That Don Mario Ghigy ſhould make 
the ſame Proteſtation, and ſhould depart from 
Rome, till the Legate had given the King this 


Satisfaction; and that the whole Nation of 


Corfica ſhould be declar'd incapable of ſerving 
for the time to come, not only at Rowe, but 
alſo throughout the whole Eccleſiaſtical State: 
And that a Pyramid ſhould be erected right againſt 
their ancient Guard-Room, with an Inſcription 
which ſhonld contain this Declaration. Since the 
King paſy'd over all the Confideration, which 
all the Catholick Potentates us'd to have for 
the Pope; and that he reveng'd ſo ſeverely the 
Outrage which had been done to his Embaſſa- 
dor, we muſt believe that Princes (who ought 
to conſider their Miniſters as their own Image) 
ought to employ all the Courage and Strength 
they have to revenge the Injury which is done 
them in the Perſon of their Miniſter. 

Give me leave to make here one ſingle Re- 
fleQion upon the carrying off of Prince H/l:- 
am of Farſtemberg, and to obſerve that among 
thoſe who undertake to juſtify that Action; 
there are two ſorts of Advocates: The ones 
defend the Emperor's Right, and maintain that 
he could with Juſtice cauſe his Subject and 
Vaſſal to be ſeiz'd and d off, even in a 
Place where he was employ'd with the Chara- 
Rer of a publick Miniſter by a foreign Sove- 
reign : The others will not enter ifito an Exa- 
mination of this Queſtion ; but keep within 
the Bounds of the FaQ; and ſuppoſe as a thing 
certain that he had no Character, or at leaſt that 
he did not make it known; ſo that the Em- 


peror was not oblig'd to reſpect him: It is 


moſt certain that the Prince; to enjoy the Pro- 
tection of the Law of Nations, ought to have 
produc'd his Credentials; or elſe to have com- 
municated his Powers to the whole Aſſembly; 
and it is alfo as certain that he did not do it. 

that it ought to be acknowledg'd ; that even 
with this Advantage it was not neceſlary to 
render lematical an unconteſted Maxim, 
which declares that there is no violating the 
Perſon of an Embaſſador, or publick Miniſter, 
who is acknowledg'd for ſuch, ( wherever he 
may be) without Violation of the Law of 
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CHAP. xxvnI. 


| The Houſe and Domeſticis of an Embaſſador are 


Liam Peliffier, Biſhop of Mourpellier, 
——— — 

Mediation of Ce, Frevoſe? (he hs was kill'd 
ſome time aber i 2b. Rincon) had won 
Ca- 


wer to his Intereſt Conſtantin and 


* 


inviolable. 


of the 


vat ta, of whom the one was 

Council of Ten; and the other of the Council 
of the Pregadi; Maſfte Leone, Sage of Terre 
firma ; in Abondio, and Jobs Francis Vale- 


A 
rio; Log, 05 2 8 to him all 


ey could learn 
of the Secrets of the Republck, Groans 4755 
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telofſo , 2 Venetian Gentleman, who kept 
Company with the Wife of Aboudvo, bay ing 
one Day found in the Cloſet of this laſt ſome 
Letters from Nicholas Cavazza, which run up- 
on Affairs of the State, communicated them 
to the Council of Ten; where the Hand of 
Cavazze being known, they had no great 
Difticulty to trace the Treaſon up to its Source. 
Maffee Leone and Conſtantin Cauazza had time 
enough to make their Eſcape, and the three o- 
thers took Sanctuary in the Houſe of the Frexch 
Embaſſador. The Senate ſent thither Bernard 
Georgio, one of the Avogadors of the Com- 
mons, (which is a very conſiderable Magiſtrate 
at Venice) to deſire the Embaſlador to deliver 
up the Traitors into the Hands of Juſtice. But 
the Domellicks hinder'd him from ſpeaking to 
him, and even offer'd ſome Violence to thoſe 
the Council of Ten had ſent along with the 
Avogador to aid and aſſiſt him. This Reſi- 
ſtance oblig'd him to go out of the Houle; but 
Guards were immediately poſted at all the A- 
venues thereof; and two little Pieces of Canon 
were brought thither in a Boat, in Order to 
batter and beat down the Gate. The Embaſ- 
ſador ſeeing theſe Preparations, and fearing leſt 
this Violence ſhould be follow'd by a greater, 
aeg and ſurrender'd the Criminals. The 
ing ſaid, They had violated the Law of Nati- 
ons, in forcing the Houſe of his Miniſter : And 
expreſs'd his Reſentment therefore, by refuſing 
for ſome Months to admit to his Preſence Au- 
thouy Venier, Embaſſador from the Republick. 
2 ſome time after, the King having beſieg d 
ignan, Whither Venier had follow'd him, 
he ſent for him, and Aid nothing that was barſh 
to him; but only ask'd him, What he would 
ſay if he was treated after the ſame manner 
his Embaſſador had been treated at Venice? Ve- 
vier made anſwer, That if the Traytors and 
Rebels to his Majeſty took Shelter in his 
Houſe, he would take them himſelf by the 
Arm to deliver them into the Hands of Ju- 
ſtice; becauſe if he did not do jt the Senate 
would not fail to puniſh him ſeverely. The 
Anſwer was worthy of an Embaſſador and a 
Senator of Venice, and could not be more diſ- 
creet ; becauſe they referr'd to the Words, 
and not to the Intention of the King : Since it 
is reaſonable to think, that the Senate would 
not puniſh its Embaſlador for having harbour'd, 
or even favour'd the Eſcape of T raitors who 
had ſerv'd it. 

It may be ſaid, upon this Example, that ac- 
cording to the Law of Nations the Houſe of 
an Embaſlador can afford Safety to none but 
himſelf and his Domeſticks, and cannot ſerve 

an Aſylum to Strangers, but with the Con- 
ſent of the Sovereign of the Place, who 
may extend or reſtrain that Privilege as he 
pleaſes, becauſe it does not make part of the 
Law of Nations. The Auditor of the Le- 
gate Barberin ſaid indeed to the King's Attor- 
ney at Liows, (who ask'd him for the Seal and 
the Regiſter of his Legation a little uncivilly) 
That at Kome an Officer of Juſtice dares not ſo 
Much as approach the Palace of the Frech Em- 
baſlador : Which is true. Aud it is well known, 
that in Spain the Houſes of publick Miniſters 
did enjoy very conſiderable Liberties and Im- 
munities: But foraſmuch as they abus'd what 
they poſleG'd without a Title, and by the In- 


dulgepes of the Kings only, it was reaſonable 
to deprive them thereof, and to make them 
be contented with ſame other Advantages 
more proportionate. to thoſe they enjoy in o- 
ther Courts. The preſent Pope is in the right 
alſo to try to take away that enormous Li- 
cence which the Embaſſadors of crown'd Heads 
give themſelves, to extend their Protection to 
whole (Quarters, to make them ſerve for aRe- 
treat, to all kinds of profligate Wretches, from 
Juſtice. There are ſome, however, who think 
that the Embaſſadors on their part have Reaſon 
to maintain themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of a 
Right which they have enjoy'd a long Time, 
eſpecially under a Prince who has no other Ti- 
tle to his Sovereignty than a bare Poſſeſſion. 
To ſpeak in general : The Houſe of the Em- 
baſlador ought not to protect thoſe Perſons, 
who by their Crimes diſturb and overthrow Cir 
vil Society, which the Publick Right endeavours 
to protect and preſerve; ſince even according 
to the Law of Moſes, the molt ſacred Places 
ought to be Sanctuaries and Aſylums to none 
but the Unfortunate. It is Superſtition that 
has open'd them to all ſorts of Criminals with- 
out Diſtinction, who are there protected by an 
incompetent and unlawful Power. So that [ 
think f may ſay, that if the French Embaſſador 
could not handſomely abandon thoſe Perſons 
he had corrupted, neither could he protect, a- 
gainſt the Juſtice of the Place, the Subjecti of 
the Republick, amongſt whom there were ſome 
who ow'd a more particular Fidelity to the 
State by Reaſon of their Offices, As a Sove- 
reign cannot ſubſtract the Embaſſador from the 
uſtice of his own Prince, ſo neither can the 
mbaſſadors ſubſtract the Subjects from the Ju- 
ſtice of their Sovereign, nor hinder him from 
executing his Juſtice upon them, without do- 
ing him rng: and infringing the Rights of 
his Crown. On other Occaſions, the 
of the Embaſſador ought to be reſpected, as if 
it were the Palace of the Prince himſelf. For 
it is ſo in Effect, or at leaſt it is in his particu- 
lar Protection, as well as his Perſon. It is on 
this Account, that in ſeveral Courts of 
the Embaſladors ſct up the Arms of their Ma- 
ſter over the Gate of their Palace: And almoſt 
every where they have a Chair of State, which 
denotes the Preſence of the Maſter of the Houſe. 
At the Congreſs of I eſipbalia, the Houſes of 
the Embaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries were 
known by the Arms of the Sovereigns whom 
they repreſented ; not only thoſe of crown'd 
Heads, of Republicks, and of the — 
but alſo thoſe of the Princes of Germazy 
Italy. The Emballadors of the United Provin- 
ces, writing to the States General, do not fail 
to date their Letters, From the Hoaſe of therr 
High Mightineſſes, not ſo much becauſe they de- 
fray the Expences of the Embaſſy, and pay the 
Rent of the Houſe, as chiefly becauſe it is their 
Repreſentative that lodges there. 

n fine, the Embaſſador ought to enjoy in 
his Houſe ſo great a Liberty, that no body can 
there controul his Actions, nor even 
him from exerciſing the Religion of his Prince, 
notwithſtanding it be prohibited by the Laws 
of the Countrey where he is employ'd. In the 
Year 1644, the Parliament of Lowdow ſent ſome 


| Depnties to the Spamyſo Embaſſador, with 
2 for two Jrifh Friars 
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or Prieſts, to whom it was ſaid the Embaſſa- 
dor gave Shelter. 
He would not ſuffer his Houſe to be fearch'd, 
and that he had rather loſe his Life in — 
ſing the ſame, than to have his Head cut off in 
Spain, for not knowing how to ſupport the 

ignity of his Character, not the Honour of 
the King, to whom the Honſe belong d, and not to 
him. As for the Prieſts he entertain'd for his 
Service, that he would give an Account of 
them to the Parliament. It was believ'd h 
had been affiſting to the Evaſion of two 15 
Lords, who had made their Eſcape out of t 
Tower of London: or at leaſt that the I 
Prieſts, to whom the Embaſlador gave a Re- 
treat, wereaiding thereto, which was the Cauſe 
that the People threaten'd to plunder the Houſe: 
It would have been almoſt impoſſible to ſave 
it, had not the Iriſh Noblemen chanc'd to be 
retaken at the ſame time. 

It was in the ſame Year, that the Parliament 
having taken up the Landlady of Sabran, Refi- 
dent of France, and committed her to Priſon, 


ſent a Garriſon into her Houſe. Sabran com- 


plain'd thereof; but the Parliament ſaid, That 
the Gentlewoman was Exgif : that the Houſe 
did not belong to the R „but to her; 
and that her Crime was prov'd: ſo that the 
Reſident, who had only ſome Chambers there, 
could not hinder the Law from proceeding a- 
gainſt her. Nevertheleſs as it made a Noiſe, 
and that the other publick Minifters concern'd 
themſelves in the Affair, the Parliament thought | 
fit to juſtify it ſelf to France : and it was on 
this Account chiefly, that it ſent thither that 
Player on the Lute, whom we have mention'd 
elſewhere. | | 

The States of Swedes being aſſembl'd at Stock- 
bolm in the Year 1648, the Biſhops and Mini- 
ſters, who are there to a great Number, and 
have Credit with the People, as they have eve- 
ry where elſe, made great Comp nts againſt 
the Foreigners, who were every Day ſeen to 
go to Maſs at M. Chanxt's Houſe, who then 
was only Reſident of Fance. The Queen, who 


was oblig'd to have ſome Complaiſance for | 


thoſe People, ſignify'd to Channt, That fbe 
world not take from him the Exerciſe of bis Reli- 
Zion in bis Houſe, but ſhe defir'd him not to admit 
there ſo many Strangers, becanſe the IT e were 
ſeandaliz'd thereat. The — 1 Sr denclax , 
who had deliver'd the Meſſage ing ſpoke 
in ſomewhat a lofty Tone Chanut made an- 
ſwer, That he was not obli I to the Queen for the 
Liberty be had to exerciſe his Religion in bis own 
Houſe, and for bis Family ; but that be beld it 
m the King that d him, and from the 
w of Nations ; and therefore he wonld not 
the Door upon thoſe Catholicks, who ſhould 
repair thither : That the Law of Swedeti could 
not aboliſh the Law of Nations, (which muſt be 
well obſerv'd, againſt the new Politicians) wor 
the Privileges it gives to the Ho e and Perſon of 
the ador, or publick Minifter ; and that it 
could not extend ſo far as to Strangers, who were 
come into the Kingdom on the publick Farb: That 
be ſaw no Swedes in his Chapel; whereas in Pa- 
ris all ſorts of People repair d to the Lutheran 
Minifter, who was tolerated there for the Queen's 
= That the oh dodgy bis Predeceſſor 
td given ame to thoſe who had 
brm — os the Pars of the Director: 
x 


The Embaſſador told em, 


— 


of the Kingdom: That the Honſe was the Kings 
and not his Foo e — wot hinder the To- 
rezners, and particularly the French from coming 
there. The Secretary reply'd, That if the Re- 
ſident did not take ſome Courſe therein, there 
was Reaſon to apprehend that the People; who 
were ſcandaliz'd at it, would proceed to ſome 
Violence. Chaunt rejoyn'd, That the Queen 
was ſo well obey'd in her Kingdom, and the 
King his Maſter ſo much conſider'd there, that 
he could not apprehend any Diſorder there» 
from. He complain'd to the Queen, who told 
him, That the Secretary. had exceeded his Or- 
ders, and had done more than he had been 
commanded : That ſhe was oblig'd to have 
ſome Complaiſance for the States of the King- 


| dom, and that ſhe defir'd him to have a 1 


for her; while they were aſſembled; and th 
after they broke up, he might do as he was 
- oh to do, and with the ſame Liberty as be- 
re. I 
In the Year 1603, the Nuncio who was at 
Venice, complain'd of the Liberty the Exgliſb 
Embaſſador took, to have publick Preaching 
in his Houfe. The Nuncio ſaid, That the Ser- 
mons were in Exglifb, but it might one Day 
happen, that they might be preach'd in altar, 
and that all ſorts of Perſons might repair to 
them: That the Embafſſador ought to be ob- 
lig'd to go and refide at Mxrax, or in ſome o- 
ther By-place, to avoid the Scandal. Theſe 
Complaints being carry'd to the Senate; it was 
there ſaid, That the King of England was ſo great 
4 Prince, that the Republick not being able to be 
without his de 54, it could not binder his Mi- 
viſter from exerciſing at home the Religion of his 
after ; but that he ſhould be deſit'd not to ad- 
mit Foreigners there. It is certain that 2 
the other Rights which the publick Miniſter 
ought to enjoy, is compris'd that of exerciſing 
in bis own Houſe the Religion which he 
feſſes, or rather that of the Prince that employs 
him. As therein the Sovereign is conſider d 
whom the Miniſter repreſents ; ſo likewiſe is 
it to his Religion, that this ReſpeR is ſhewn : 
So that there is room to doubt; whether the 
Embaſſador, who ſhould profeſs a Religion 
that ſhould have no Analogy to that of his Ma- 
ſter, nor to the prevailing Religion of the Coun- 
trey where he reſides; could exerciſe it 
lickly in his own Houſe. But one would think 
it might be here ſaid; That if the Prince (who 
would not have his Miniſtet ati Atheiſt, and 
who would rathet he ſhould be of any Religi- 


oh than of none at all) FROM him to exer- 
ciſe it in his Houſe ; the Sovereign with whom 
he refides onght not to ſe him in it. Prin- 


ces ſeldom employ Miniſters that make Ptofei- 
fion of a Religion different from their own ; 
but when they do, they commonly make Choice 
of ſuch as profeſs the Religion of the Prince to 
whom they ſend them. Mirembeum whom Fen- 

III, King of Fance, employ'd to the Prote- 
ſtant Princes of Germany, was of their Religi- 
on. Seger, Calignon; le Duke de Bemillas, it 
Marquils de Rojny; Butenval; Is Place, ds 
Maurier, whom Henry IV, and Lews XIII. 
have ethploy'd in Germany , land and Fi. 
land: as alld the Counts de Zinzendorf and de 
Windiſchgrats ; whom the Emperor employ'd 
for fome Years, were Proteſtants ; ſo that it 
was not neceſſary they ſhould have 2 


2 bad 
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in their own Houſes; yet nevertheleſs, if the 
Princes who employ'd them, and who were 
Catholicks, had defir'd they ſhould cauſe Maſs 
to be ſaid at their own Homes, it would not 
have been oppos'd. | 1115 

The Miniſters of the ſecond Order enjoy 
this Right, as well as many others, equally 
with Embaſſadors. The Reſidents of the King 
of Great Britain, have d it every where 
without Contradiction: and the Reſidents of 
the United Provinces, have the free Liberty of 
having Preachings in their own Houſes, not 
only at the Courts of Lusheran Princes, where 
the Exerciſe of that Religion that is call'd the 
Reform'd, is not leſs ſeverely prohibited, than 
that of the Roman Catholicks, but alſo at Con- 
ſtantinople, at Bruſſels, and even at Lisbon and 
at Madrid, in the very face of the Inquiſition. 
But this is a Privilege which in reality ought 
not to extend it ſelf beyond the Perſon of the 
Embaſſador and his Domeſticks. For notwith- 
ſtanding he cannot be hinder'd from admitting 
all the Foreigners that ſhall preſent themſelves 
at his Gate, yet the Sovereign may forbid his 
Subjects, nl even all thoſe Foreigners who 
are oblig d to reſpe& the Laws of his State, to 
repair to the Embaſſadors, or to have any Com- 
munication with them, as well in the Matter 
of Religion as otherwiſe. Thoſe Princes there- 
fore who arc not willing the Laws of their 
Countrey ſhould be alter'd, do not ſuffer their 
Subjects to frequent thoſe Aſſemblies, nor the 
Embaſſadors to have the Service perform'd in 
any other Tongue, than in that of their Ma- 
ſter. The Inquiſition has made Proviſion in this 
Caſe, in France and Spain, as well as in the U- 
nited Provinces: and notwithſtanding the re- 
form'd Religion is eſtabliſh'd by Edict in the 
one, and that in the others there is a great In- 
dulgence ſhewn to thoſe of the Roman Profeſ- 
ſion, yet the Subjects are ſeverely forbidden to 
N arg ſuch unlawful Aſſemblies. Ph:lip II, 
of Spain, would not permit the Embaſlador of 
_ lizabeth to ſerve God after his own 

ay in his own Houſe, and compell'd his Do- 
meſticks to go to Maſs ; but his Succeſſors have 
made it Mee known, that the Devotion 
of Princes, how Religious ſoever they may be, 
is never ſo ſincere, as not to have a Mixture 
of State Intereſt in it, and that this very often 
prevails over the other. 

Suppoſing then that the Houſe of the Embaſ- 
ſador be allo in the Protection of the Law 
Nations, it ought to be inviolable: ſo that it 
cannot be ſubject to be ſearch'd, unleſs he makes 
it ſerve for a Sanctuary to profligate wicked 
People; for the Law of Nations does not pro- 
tect it ſo far as that. Upon this Foundation 
M. de Bye, Reſident of Poland, ought not to 
have ſuffer'd the States of the United Provin- 
ces, or thoſe of Hollaxd, to cauſe his Houſe to 
be ſearch'd for a Gentleman, Subject to the 
King of Poland, his Maſter : neither is it pro- 
bable he would have ſuffer'd it, if they had not 
come in arm'd, and us'd Violence, This Po- 
liſp Gentleman having been oblig'd to go out 
of his Countrey, on the Account of 4 Diſgrace 
which had there happen'd to him, had retir'd 
into Moſcovy, and had put himſelf in the Reti- 
nue of two Embaſladors whom the Crar ſent 
into Holland: but his Defign was, not to re- 
turn into a Countrey where all are Slaves. He 


an Embaſſador, he breaths nothing but Li 


therefore ſtole away from the Embaſladors 
and retir'd to the Reſident's of Poland; who 
apprehending what afterwards follow'd, con- 
veigh'd him away. The Maſcovites made ſo 
much Noiſe about it, that the States of Hol. 
land, having ſet a Guard at all the Avenues of 
his Houſe, ſent ſome Officers and Soldiers in- 
to the ſame to ſearch for the Fugitive. 

found no ſuch Perſon there, and yet they of. 
fer'd this Affront to the publick Miniſter of the 
King of Poland. The Pole was not born a 
Slave to the Czar; and if he was become ſy 
by going to refide in Maſcovy, he recover'd his 
natural Liberty the Moment he ſet Foot in 2 
Countrey which does not nouriſh any Slaves; 
and where it ought not to be ſo much 23: 
known, what Servitude and Slavery is. The 
French Lawyers ſay, That the Air of France i; 
ſo good and ſo benign, that as ſoon as a Slave en- 
ters into the Kingdom, tho it be in the Retinue 
and recovers it immediately. There is till 1 
ſtronger Reaſon why the State of the United 
Provinces (which ought to ſubſiſt but by Li- 
berty and Juſtice, and which ought to proted 
thoſe whom Tyranny would perſecute and op- 
preſs) cannot excuſe it ſelf for this Treatment 
to the Houſe of the Reſident of Poland. 

In the Year 1642, Franciſco Andrads Leitas, 
Embaſſador from Portugal at the Hague, having 
been cheated by a Horſe Coarſer, detain'd him 
a Priſoner in his Houſe. The Horſe Coarſer's 
Wife hereupon made a great Clamour, at which 
the Rabble getting together, at firſt broke the 
Windows with Stones; then broke the 
Door next the Street ; afterwards forc'd all the 
other Doors, and rifl'd all the Boxes and 
Trunks, taking away all the Plate and pretious 
Furniture; with ſo much Diſorder and Confu- 
ſion, that all that the Embaſſador and his Do- 
meſticks could do, was to ſave themſelves 
through the Garden to the neighbouring Hou- 
ſes. The Burghers took to their Arms, and 
the Court of Juſtice, with the + ry of 
the Hague, repair'd to the Place, to ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of the Lumult. The Em or having 
complain'd of this Outrage to the States Ge- 
neral, ſome of the Deputies were of Opinion, 
that they ought to indemnify and ſave him harm- 
leſs, that thereby the State might be diſcharg'd 
of the otherwiſe juſt Reproach which might 
made it, for having ſuffer'd the Law of Nations 
to be violated in his Perſon, and in his Houſe. 
But the Law of Nations was again negleQed in 
this Point, and the Embaſſadar 1 was forc'd to 
be contented with the bad Excuſe, the States 
made him by three of its Deputies. The Em- 
baſſador who had publickly taught the wane, 
ought to have known, that he was not allow' 
to make a Priſon of his Houſe: and it was 
a great Piece of Imprudence in him, to exp 
himſelf to a Rabble, that knows no M 
between the moſt diſſolute Licence, and the 
moſt ignominious Servitude. But for all that, 
the State was oblig'd of Right to make Reps 
ration for a Violence which it could not 
niſh, and to indemnify him, for what he 
loſt in that popular Inſurrection. 

There happen'd ſomething like this in the 
Year 1601, to A de Silly, Count de Reche- 
pot, Embaſſador of Faxce iti Spain. The Court 
was at Valladolid, where the 12 
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being much accuſtom'd to the Sight of French 


Men, committed ſeveral Inſolences to thoſe of 


Embaſſador's Retinue; even to that De- 
55 as to oblige the Embaſſador to get out of 
bis Coach, and draw his Sword againſt thoſe 
who abus'd his People and who ha kill'd one 
of his Footmen behind his Coach, without his 
being able to get Satisfaction therefore. After 
this ſome of his Gentlemen going one Night 
to take the Air, the People began to call them 
Names, and among thereſt, Vellacos, Borachos, 
and Lautheranos; 1o that the French drawing 
their Swords, kill'd two of them upon the 
Spot. But they were no ſooner got home, 
than they found themſelves inveſted by the Peo- 
ple, aſſiſted by a good Number of Officers of 
Juſtice, who under the Pretext of preventing a 

reater Diſorder, forc'd the Houle in ſeveral 

laces; broke open the Chamber Doors; plun- 
der'd and carry'd off the Plate and other Fur- 
niture; beat and abus'd the Domeſticks, and 
took away the aer Priſoners, and with 
them the Embaſſador's Nephew. Some Days 
after they reſtor'd to him what could be reco- 
ver'd of what had been taken from him ; but 
the Gentlemen were dctain'd Priſoners. Up- 
on the Advice the Embaſſador gave the King 
his Maſter thereof, he was order'd to retire 
from the Court of Spain: The King forbad all 
Commerce with that Kingdom, and the two 
Crowns in all likelihood were upon the Point 
of coming to a Rupture, had not the Pope in- 
terceded, and caus'd the Priſoners to be brought 
and deliver'd up to him, who put them into 
the Hands of the French Embaſſador, who was 
then at Rome. Du Fargis, while he was Em- 
baſlador from France at the Court of Madrid, 
had almoſt the like Encounter in the Year 1621, 
and it would have produc'd the like Effect, if 
the Mareſchal de Baſſomprerre, who arriv'd 
there at that Juncture of Time, in the Quali- 
ty of Extraordinary, had not accommodated 
the Difference. 

The Judicature of Valladolid violated the Law 
of Nations two Ways, by forcing the Houſe of 
the Embaſſador, and by carrying off his Dome- 
ſticks; and the King of Pawn in conſenting to 
the one and to the other, was not altogether 
Innocent. His Miniſters flung the Fault upon 
the People, which being got together in a tu- 
multuary Manner, there was a Neceſſity to 
* them ſome Satisfaction; and this would 

ve been ſomewhat plauſible, if the Gentle- 
men had not remain'd Priſoners, and in Irons, 
till they were taken off at Rome. The King's 

uſineſs was to have demanded of the Embaſ- 
ſador, thoſe who had kill'd the Spaziards, or 
elſe to have de > him to have done Juſtice up- 
on them himſelf; and for Default of both 
theſe, to have requir'd Satisfaction of the King 
of France, Some time after, and even before 
the Priſoners were deliver'd into the Hands of 
the Pope, which was not done till ten Months 
were expir'd, the Servants of the Venetian Em- 
baſſador kill'd two Spaniards at Madrid: but 
the King of Spain forbad taking them either in 
the Houſe, or while they attended the Embaſ- 


ſador in any Place whatſoever, either in the 
Town or t 


. Theſe Prohibitions were 
agreeable to 8 A 


Nations, and it was 
thus that they acted in Holland, while they bad 


any ReſpeR there for the ſaid Law. On the 


| 


ſame Day that M. de Thou, Embaſſador from 
France, arriv'd at the Hague towards the latter 


| End of April, 1657, one of his Domeſticks was 


for offering Violence to a Woman that he met 
in the Street. The Patrole prevented him, and 
carry'd him away to the Guard Houſe, - with 
a Deſign, in the Morning, to put him into the 
Hands of Juſtice. The Embaſlador being in- 
form'd thereof, reclaim'd his Domeſtick : and 
the Counſellors Deputies of Holland, who te- 
preſcat the Sovereign of the Province in the 
Abſence of the States, caus'd him to be ſur- 
render'd to him, that he might puniſh him him- 
ſelf. De Thou was in the Right to ſpeak in the 
Behalf of his Domeſtick, and to ſhew at his 
Entrance upon his Employment, that he was 
not unworthy of the Character with which the 
King had honour'd him, ſince he knew how to 
ſupport the Dignity thereof: And the States of 
Holland on their Part, made it plain that they 
had a Reſpe& for the Law of Nations, 

Wheretore no Precedent ought to be made of 
Oliver Cromwell's Action, who in the Year 1654, 
took up Pantaleon de Sa & Menſes, out of the 
Houſe of the Count de Penagion, Embaſſador 
of Portugal, his Brother, and made him be pub- 
lickly executed at London. It is true that Par- 
taleom had committed a great Crime, in killing 
wrongfully an . £2908 who was walking 
with his future Bride, in a Place they call the 
New Exchange. It is alſo true, that the Exgh 
were extremely irritated at this Action, which 
was capable of raiſing the whole Town; and 
that it was neceſſary to pive them ſome Satis- 
faction. But then it is alſo true, that Cromwell 
might have ſatisfy'd them with Appearances ; 
_ that he ought to have done any thing rather 
than violate the Law of Nations. However he 
was Willing to ſacrifice it with this Gentleman 
to his Ambition : and after he had committed 
a Parricide, he did not ſeruple the committing 
a Sacriledge. | 

The Offer M. de Thow made to puniſh his 
Domeſtick, and the Acquieſcence of the States 
of Holland therein, confirm what is ſaid of the 
Right an Embaſſador has to do Juſtice in his 
own Houſe, upon thoſe who depend on him. 
In the Year 1603, Henry IV. ſent the Marquis 
de Roſuy to King James, to Complement him 
on his Accefſion to the Crown of Exgland. 
The ſame Day that the Embaſſador arriv'd at 


London, ſome of his Gentlemen went to a diſ- 


ſolute Houſe, where they quarrell'd with ſome 
Engliſh, and kill'd one of them. The People 
clamour'd thereat, and threaten'd the French to 
come and attack them at home; ſo that they 
all made their Eſcape to the Embaſſador's Pa- 
lace, who was lodg'd at Arundel Houſe. Theſe 
Commotions could not be made with ſo little 
Diſorder, but the Embaſſador muſt be ſenſible 
of them, and at the ſame time be inform'd of 
the Cauſe thereof. He therefore immediately 
ſecur'd the Author of the Murder, and reti 

into a Room with ſome French Noblemen, who 
had accompany'd him in his Embaſly, he con- 
demn'd the Party to ſuffer Death, on the Con» 
feſſion he drew from his own Mouth. The 
Criminal was the Son of one of the great Au- 
ditors of the Chancery, and of one of the beſt 
Families of Paris: yet nevertheleſs the Em- 
baſſador, who was otherwiſe of a ſevere Tem- 


per enough, being willing to oblige the People 
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of London, ſent word to the Mayor that he had 
try'd the Murderer, and had condemn'd him to 
ſaffer Death, and that the Officers might come 
and take him away, in order to ſee the Sentence 
cxecuted. 3 

The Mayor accordingly ſent for him, and 
had him away: But the Count 4e Beaumont- 
Harlay, Embaſſador in Ordinary from France, 
who had ſtrongly oppos'd the Reſolution M. 
de Roſny had taken, to deliver this young Gen- 
tleman np to the Exgliſb, went in the mean 
time to the King of England, obtain'd the Cri- 
minal's Pardon, and cans'd him to be ſet at 
Liberty. Henry IV, who approv'd of all the 
Marquiſs de Rhoſuy's Actions, commended this 
alſo, tho' contrary to the Sentiment of the Coun- 
cil, and of all France, which maintain'd that 
none but the natural Sovereign of the Crimi- 
nal could give him a Pardon; and that the 
King of Exg/and, who had no Juriſdiction over 
the Domeſtick of the Embaſſador, could much 
lefs diſpoſe of the Life of the ſaid Domeſtick. 
All that the King of Great Britain could do, 
was to ſuperſede the Execution, and to give 
Advice to the King of France, of the State of 
the Aﬀair, and to leave to him the Diſpoſal 
of his Subject, who was come into Ergland 
with his Embaſlador ; or elſe to ſend him back 
to the Embaſſador, that he might himſelf cauſe 
his Sentence to be executed, for which the King 
of Exgland was not oblig'd to lend his Officers, 
who ought to ſerve no other Judges than thoſe 
to whom they had ſworn. 

The Emballador is by ſo much the more par- 
ticularly oblig'd to prote& his Domeſticks, be- 
cauſe they cannot be injur'd, but his own Per- 
ſon muſt be injur'd at the ſame time. One of 
the Pages of Francis Miqneli, Embaſſador from 
Venice at Turin, having drawn his Sword in the 
Duke's Antichamber, againſt Don Antonio of 
Savoy ; the Duke was for having the Embaſſa- 
dor put the Page into his Hands, that he might 
cauſe him to be puniſh'd ; but Mzqzel: refus'd 
to do it, notwithſtanding the Diſpleaſure the 
Duke ſhew'd thereat. I he Senate of Venice, 
which fear'd leſt the Duke ſhould proceed to 
ſome violent Reſentment, there not being a 
perfect good he mr greens: at that time be- 
tween the Republick and the Court of Savoy, 
recall'd its Embaſſador; and by that means the 
Correſpondence between the Republick and the 
Duke was quite at an end. The Count de Bi- 
gliore, who was on the part of the Duke of Sa- 

at Venice, took alſo his Audience of Leave 
at the College, and ſet out the next Day, that 
he might not be oblig'd to take the uſual Pre- 
ſent which is made to Embaſſadors. The Count 
was not otherwiſe very well ſatisfy'd with the 
Venetians, who had forc'd him to take down 
from over his Gate the Arms of the Prince his 
Maſter, becauſe he had quarter'd them with 
thoſe of Cyprus. 
In the Year 1626, the Coachman of M. 4 E/- 
peſes , Embaſſador from Fraxce at the Hague, 
aving affronted a French Captain, this laſt ob- 
tain'd no other Reparation, upon the Com- 
plaints he made to the Embaſſador, but this im- 
tinent Anſwer, That the Coachman of an 
mbaſſador of France was as good as the Cap- 
tain of a French Company in Holand. The o- 
ther Captains, who were moſt of em Perſons 
of Birth, reſented it by caning the Coachman 


unn. 


before the Embaſſador's Face, who, as he was 
making a Viſit, , ad the Mortification to ſee 
through the Window the Affront that was of. 
fer'd to himſelf in the Perſon of his Domeſtick 
He complain'd thereof to the King his Maſter 
who wrote 25 the States, and gave them to un. 
derſtand by an Expreſs, that he would have 
thoſe Officers ſent Priſoners to him, who had 
committed this Outrage to his Embaſlador ; and 
that the Refuſal the States ſhould make to com- 
ply with him herein, would hinder him from 
ſending them any Embaſſadors for the futu 
and even from continuing the Subſidies. The 
Captains were the King's Subject, and had Pen- 
ſions from him, yet all the Satisfaction he tecei- 
ved was, that they ſuſpended them for ſome time. 
The Embaſſador was not contented therewith 
but ſhew'd his Reſentment now and then, and 
did not even ſpare the State in an offenſive and 
ſcandalous Memorial, which the States ſent to 
the Extraordinary Embaſſadors who were on 
their Part in France, and deſir'd the King to 
order his Embaſſador to treat with more Civi- 
lity, a State which his Majeſty honour'd with 
his Alliance; and to keep within the Bounds 
of the Reſpe& which Allies uſually pay one to 
another, inſtead of importuning them with his 
Memorials fill'd with Injuries and Reproaches. 
They likewiſe ſignify'd their Reſentment to 
the Embaſſador himſelf, who, being recover'd 
from his firſt Tranſport, was for excuſing him- 
ſelf; but he had been too violent, and he had 
made himſelf ſo many Enemies, that it prov'd 
no hard Matter to have him recall'd. 

Spiring, Reſident of Sweden at the Hague, 
that is to lay, in his native Countrey, maintain'd 
that the Court of Juſtice had no Juriſdiction 
over his Perſon, and that it ought to leave to 
himſelf, that over his Domeſticks. It would 
not explain it ſelf then in Reference to the 
Queſtion which was propos'd, viz. Whether 
a publick Miniſter could be oblig'd to anſwer 
for any Crime before the Judge of the Place of 
his Reſidence. However, it has ſince explain'd 
it ſelf in the Caſe of the Reſident of Lanen- 
burg, contrary to the,unanimous Opinion of all 
thoſe who have written concerning the publick 
Right: But it ſeems as if it had Reaſon to 
make Difficulty concerning the Right the Refi- 
dent arrogated to himſelf, to exerciſe a Juriſ- 
dition over his Domeſticks. The ng 8 
himſelf is but a private Perſon, and has no ju- 
riſdiction in the Territories of another, ſo that 
one would think his Repreſentative cannot oP 
tend to it neither. There ſeems alſo to be 2 
great Incongruity, to allow an Emballador, or 
a Miniſter of the ſecond Order, to exerciſe a 
153 over his Domeſticks; becauſe not 


being accompany'd with a ſufficient Number 
of Jadges, he cannot proceed againſt them in 
Fotm; and after he ſhall have condemn'd them 
de has no Miniſters of Juſtice to execute his 
Sentence. But foraſmuch as the Embaſſador's 
Houſe is the Houſe of the Prince whom be 
repreſents, there is no doubt but he has a Ju- 
riſdiction within his own Walls, and may diſ- 
poſe of his Domeſticks, within the Extent 
the Authority his Maſter has given him for that 
Purpoſe. The Formalities of Juſtice are not 
of the Law of Nature, which the Em 

may follow ; and he is not oblig'd to conform 
to the Civil Law. Or if he have any * 
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in the Matter, he may ſend the Criminal into 
his Countrey, and there have him judg'd by the 
Judicature of his Prince. 

It might again be doubted, whether the Em- 
baiſador can extend his Juriſdiction over thoſe 
of his Domeſticks, who are Subjects of the So- 
vereign with whom he reſides : But it ſeems it 
ought to be determin'd in the Affirmative. For 
if the Sovereign permits his Subject to put him- 
ſelf in the Service of a Prince, or other Perſon, 
who has Power of Juriſdiction over all thoſe 
that are in his Service, he abandons them alſo 
to that foreign Juriſdiction. Spring uſes the 
Court of Juſtice of Holland very ill in his Pro- 
teſtations; tho? he is in the wrong in the main, 
becauſe the Court of Juſtice might and ought 
to take into its Protection and ſpecial Safeguard 
the Inhabitants of the . to ſcreen em 
from the Inſolences with which the Domeſticks 
of the Reſident threaten'd them. 

From whence I ſhall take Occaſion to ſay, 
That as the Embaſſador ought to protect his 
Domeſticks, ſo is he oblig'd in ſome meaſure 
to anſwer for their Actions: For which reaſon 
he ought to be very difficult in his Choice of 
them; nat only on account of the Diſorders, 
which diſſolute and irregular Perſons are lyable 
to cauſe, but alſo becauſe that under the Name 
of Domeſticks, Spies may creep in, and even 
diſguis'd Enemies, who may thwart his Nego- 
tiations under- hand, and betray his own Inte- 
reſts, as well as thoſe of his Maſter. In the 
Year 1567, the Emperor Maximilian II. ſent 
into Exgland the Count de Stolberg, to propoſe 
a Match betwixt the Arch-Duke Charles, his 
Son, and Queen Elizabeth. The Queen being 
willing to return the Civility, (altho' her In- 
tentions were very contrary to the Marriage) 
ſent the Earl of Szſſex to carry the Garter to 
the Emperor, and to acquaint him with the 
many Difficulties which occur'd in this Propo- 
ſal. The Earl, who had an Inclination for 
this Match, would fain have put it in Nego- 
tiation, and have brought it to a Concluſion : 
But the Earl of Leiceſter, who had himſelf 
ſome Hopes of — the Queen, and was 
for breaking off the Negotiation with Vienna, 
introduc'd the Baron North (who was an in- 

ious Man, and a great Confident of the 
rl of Leiceſter's) into the Embaſſador's Fa- 
mily. The Baron's Birth eaſily procur'd him 
the Familiarity of the Earl of Suſſex, which af- 
forded him the Means to penetrate into all the 
Intrigues, and all the Secrets of the Negotiati- 
on, which he did not fail to communicate tv 
his Friend in England. 

The Domeſticks of Embaſſadors do but too 
often make their juſt Liberty degenerate into 
Licentiouſheſs, the Conſequences whereof may 
be very dangerous. In the beginning of the Year 
1563, there happen'd a very great Diſorder at 

rent, on account of a Quarrel between the Do- 
meſticks of two Biſhops (the one of which was a 
trench Man, and the other a Spaniard)in which the 
French Biſhop's Domeſtick receiv'd his Death's 
Wound. Some Italiaus, who were preſent at 
the Encounter, judging there had been ſome foul 
Play, becauſe ſeveral Spaniards had drawn their 
Swords againſt one ſingle French Man, eſpous'd 
the Matter; by which Means the Quarrel be- 
came national, betwixt the French and Italians 
on one Side, and the Spaniards on the other. 


: 


It went ſd far, that they never met; but thoſe; 
who thought they had an Advantage over the 
others, attack'd the weakeſt; it not being in 
the Power of the Legates, notwithſtanding 
their utmoſt Care, to hinder the Maſſacre. 80 
that on the 12* of March there was an En- 
gagement, in which ſeveral were kill'd and 
wounded on both Sides. The Governor and 
Garriſon of the Town had much ado to part 
them, and the Legates were ſo alarm'd there- 
at that they did not dare to, ſtir out of their 
Houſes. They were for having the Cardinal 
of Lorrain (who had the greateſt Authority a- 
mong the Frexch Miniſters) to diſarm his 
meſticks; but he told them, That as his Per- 
ſon was not in Safety, it was requiſite his Ser- 
vants ſhould be arm'd. And Lanſac, one of 
the French Emhaſſadors, maintain'd, That his 
Quality allow'd him to be accompany'd by 
what Number of Domeſticks he thought fit. 
The Spaniards, who were proud and haughty, 
would not diſarm neither; ſo that for ſix Days 
together there was no Aſſembly, the Prelates 
not daring to in the Streets for fear of 
being ill us'd. The Legates, ſeeing there was 
no other Remedy, ſent for the Embaſſadors, 
and repreſented to em, That it was 1mpoſſible 
to continue the Council, unleſs Peace could be main- 
tain'd within the Town; and that that was not 
to be hop'd for, in ſuch great Animoſities, unleſs 
they all diſarm'd: That in another Conjumct᷑ ure 
the Embaſſadors T9 jt enjoy their Provileges , 
which were intended rather to give a Luſtre to 
their Character, than to ſhed Blood. e Em- 
baſſadors had a Deference to this Remogiſtrance, 
and agreed, That none but themſelves, and a cer- 
tain Number of their Retinue (a Liſt of whoſe 
Names ſhould be given to the 5 of 
Town) ſhould go arm'd Tha the Number ſhould 
wot be reduc'd to ſo few Perſons, in Reference to 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, bat that bowever it 
ſhould be regulated; and that he ſhould be alſo ob- 
lig'd to give in their Names to the Magiſtrate ; 
with a Probibitios to all the others, to go arm d. 
The Legates, to ſhew Example to the reſt, diſ- 
arm'd firſt. 

The were in the right to give the 
Term of Privilege to the Permiſſion the Do- 
meſticks of Em ors have to go arm'd; 
becauſe they have it not by virtue of the Law 
of Nations. Since it protects them, as well as 
their Maſters, againſt all Inſults and Violen- 
ces, it ought to diſarm them inſtead of giving 
them Arms, which can only ſerve to offend o- 
thers, and not to defend thoſe who are in the 
Protection of the publick Faith. In France the 
Footmen have been frequently forbid wearing 
of Swords; and yet we have ſeen heretofore, 
that Embaſladors caus'd theirs to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the reſt : Becauſe theſe Ordinan- 
ces were lighted, and almoſt as ſoon aboliſh'd 
as publiſh'd. But ſince Lewis XIV. has found 
the Means to be obey'd, and to diſarm this 
Rabble, Embaſſadors no longer Jr to 2 
Privi for their Footmen. all the reſt 
were allow'd to wear Swords, the Domeſticks 
of Embaſſadors ought to ſeek their Security in 
—_—_ but the Dignity and Character of 

er 


All the Miniſters at Manſter, that the 
Cognizance of the Crimes of their Domeſticks, 
ſhould belong to the JuriſdiQtion of the _ - 
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up to their 


were preſented to him to that 
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firate of the Town: which being done by a 
voluntary Submiſſion, could not prejudice theit 
Character, nor the Dignity of their Maſters, 
and at the ſame time it ſerv'd for a Curb to the 
Inſolence of their Domeſticks. The Count of 
Naſſan, Chief of the Emperor's Embaſſy, and 
Contarini, who was one of the Mediators, 
ut ſome of their People into the Hands of the 
agiſtrate, having firſt taken away their Live- 
ries, to ſhew that they no longer belong'd to 
them. The fame Method is obſerv'd at Ni- 
meguen. At Breda, where the Garriſon might 
be apt to have Quarrels with the Domeſticks, 
all the Embaſſadors made a Regulation with the 
Governor, and ordain'd that the Livery Men 
ſhould carry no ſhort Arms that might be hid , 
and that it ſhould not be lawful for them to 
oppoſe the Patrole : That this, when it found 
in the Night any of the Domeſticks of an Em- 
baſſador, making a Noiſe or Diſturbance, 
ſhould conduct them mildly to their reſpective 
Homes; and in Caſe of Reſiſtance, ſhould 
carry them to the main Guard, where they 
ſhould be kept till the next Day, to be deliver'd 
3 „to the End he might pu- 
niſh them himſelf. There was not here the 
lame Rcaſon to apprehend Inconveniencies as 
in other Places; as well becauſe the Aſſembly 
was not ſo numerous, as becauſe it did not 
laſt ſo long as thoſe of Munſter aud Nime- 
Hen. 

The Dragomans or Interpreters whom the 
Embaſladors of Chriſtian Princes make uſe of 
at Conſtantinople, enjoy alſo the Privileges of 
their other Domeſticks ; ſo that if the Tarks do 
not always reſpect em as they ought, it is an 
Effect of their Brutality, which has no great 
Conlideration for the Embaſladors themſelves. 
The Firſt Vizir commonly employs a Chiaoux, 
when he ſends any Meſſage to an Embaſla- 
dor: But in the Year 1647, Salis Bacha took a 
Fancy to ſend a Janizary to that of France, to 
deſire of him certain Machines of Glaſs, with 
which the Candles were cover'd to prevent the 
Agitation of the Wind. But becauſe the Em- 
baſſador's Interpreter did not come ſoon enough 
to receive his Meſſage, and alſo becauſe he had 
not what he came for, he committed ſeveral 
Inſolences there; and at his going from thence, 
he went and complain'd firſt, as if he had been 
very ill us'd. The Dragoman going afterwards 


to the Vizir from the Embaſſador to complain 


of the Janizary's Inſolence, was very ill re- 
ceiv'd and put in Priſon. The Embaſſador was 
no ſooner acquainted therewith, than he ſent 
his Secretary to him; but he had not time al- 
low'd him to juſtify the Dragoman : They put 
him away, and threaten'd to Cudgel him, and 
ſend him to the Gallies, which is the uſual 
Complement of theſe Gentlemen. The Em- 
baflador complain'd thereof to the Aga Ali, 
who promis'd him his Domeſtick ſhould be 
ſurrender'd to him; and told him, he would 
even do it in ſpight of the Vizir, if he were 
not afraid this laſt would on other Occaſions 
revenge himſelf upon the French. Some Days 
after the Dragoman ſeat Word to the Embal- 
ſador, that the Chiaoux Baſſi being come to ſee 
him, had told him, that the Vizir, who was re- 
cover'd from his firſt Precipitation, would con- 
ſent to his having his Liberty K if a Memorial 


ffect. The Em- 


baſſador, who did not think it adviſeable to 
break with the Firſt Miniſter, took that Me- 
thod, and obtain'd the Liberty of his Interpre. 
ter; but the Vizir forbad this laſt ever ſetting 
Foot into the Divan for the future. _ This-is 4 


Copy drawn from the Original of the Turk's Ha. 


moxr, (ſays the Author of this — and the 
Character of a barbarous Nation, which traxſpor- 
ted by the firſt Motions of its Paſſion, tho' it ſome+ 
times repents it, yet will never conſeſt it; and 
inſtead of making Reparation, ſeeks aluays bad 
Pretexts to Cloak it with, and endeavours to ju- 
fſtify it by freſh Injuſtices. Theſe Outrages were 
formerly peculiar to the Tarks ; but within 
ſome time they have ſo infected Chriſtendom , 
that the Circumcis'd might come thither, to 
learn ſomething more than what they know. 
The Declaration of the States of Holland, 
mentions moreover the Coach of the Embaſſa- 
dor and publick Miniſter, as if that were alſo 
in the Protection of the Low of Nations, with 
the other Dependencies of the Embally. It 
ought to be inviolable in Effect; whether it be 
empty, or that the Embaſſador has a Mind to 
ſecure thereby ſome Perſon who is under his 
Protedtion. The Marquiſs de Fontenay Marneil, 
Embaſſador from France at Rome, gave à Re- 
treat to the Exiles and Rebels of Naples, duting 
the laſt Commotions in that Kingdom. But 
foraſmuch as he found it hard to be reimburs'd 
the Expences he was at on that Account, he 
was willing to get rid of them, by ſending 
them back to Naples, where they would be 
more Serviceable than at Rome; and for that 
Purpoſe he made uſe of ſome Ships and Gal- 
leys that had brought Prince Thomas of Savoy 
to the Coaſt of Taſcany. The Embaſſador's 
Coaches, and thoſe of Cardinal Barberin, guard- 
ed by ſome of the Embaſſador's Domeſticks, 
under the Conduct of the Chief Gentleman of 
his Chamber, were to carry them to the Place 
of their Imbarcation. But as they were going 
out of the Town, they found themfelves at- 


tack'd by a great Number of the Corſi belongs 


ing to the Pope's Guard, who had hid them- 
ſelves in ſome of the neighbouring Houſes; ſo 
with all the Reſiſtance they could make, they 
could not hinder err Paſlena, one of the 
Chief Rebels of Naples, and ſixteen others, 
from being hurry'd away to Priſon. 

baſſador was grievonſly offended at the Inſult had 
been offer'd to his Coach; and having deliberated 
with the Cardinals Barberin and Lin, gave 
out, that he was going to imbark on Prince 
Thomas's _ and order'd his Daughter to 
prepare her ſelf for the Voyage: and ſent to 
deſire Audience of the Pope, that he might ac- 
quaint him with the Subject of his Diſcontent, 
and Retreat. Being admitted to Audience, be 
declaim'd warmly againſt the Violence which 
had been offer'd to his People and Coach. 
He told the Pope that it was an unhear 
thing, which offended not only.the Dignity of 
the King his Maſter, but alſo the Lew N. 
ons, and was capable of extinguiſhing all Com- 
merce between Princes? and that he could not 
think it could be done by Order from his Ho- 
lineſs, but at the Inſtigation of ſome of his 
Miniſters over-devoted t6 the Spams Part]. 
He thbreſore 2 of = Ae, 
Priſoners, an ation * 
Popg own'd, that it was by his Order that ag 
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Execution had been made; and that he meant 
thereby to ſeize thoſe Perſons, whom the Em- 
baſſador had help'd to eſcape out of Priſon : 
That fince the Embaſſador gave himſelf the Li- 
berty to protect Profligates, and whatever was 
Criminal within the Ecclefiaſtical © State, it 
ought at leaſt to be allow'd him, as Sovereign 
thereof, to cauſe them to be retaken where ever 

could be found; it got being reaſonable the 
Rights and Privileges of Embaſſadors ſhould extend 
ſo far; more eſpecially ſince he had warn d him 
thereof. The Embaſſador reply'd, That it 
would not he had harbour'd any of the 
Pope's Subjects; but only ſome Neapolit ams, 
whom he might lawfully protect againſt the 
Perſecution of the Spaniards. After ſome Diſ- 
pute upon the Matter, the Pope conſented that 
thoſe: whom the Embaſſador ſhould name, 
ſnould be ſet at Liberty: But M. de Fonten 
was not ſatisfy'd therewith; but ſtill inſiſted, 
That exemplaty Puniſhment ſhould be made on 
thoſe wo had done that Outrage to the King, fo 
violate the Coach of his Embaſſador. The Pope 
maintain'd, That it was the Embaſſador him- 
ſelf, that had furniſh'd the Occaſion of lo/ing the 
Reſpett which was due to his Coach, by in 
it inſtrumental to the Evaſion of Priſoners. ' At 
ter Conteſtations, which proceeded even 
to Threats on both ſides, M. de Fomenay (whoſe 
Intereſt it was to ſend back the Neapolirans, and 
who was afraid leit Pope Innocent, who was 
extremely obſtinate, and more a Spaniard than 
a Frenchman, ſhould become reſolute at laſt ;) 
accepted the Terms that all the Priſoners ſhould 
be ſet at Li , and that the Nuncio who 
was at Paris, ſhould regulate with the King 
the Reparation the E dor demanded on ac- 
count of the Violence that had been done to his 
Coach. Here all the Advantage was on the Em- 
baſſador's fide; fince the Pope, by ſurrender- 
ing the Priſoners, tacitely own'd he had done 
better not to have arreſted them ; and that he 
had made a Noiſe for nothing. 

In Holland the Embaſſadors enjoy an Ex- 
emption from all Duties, that are rais'd on all 
Commodities that are eonſum'd; but they are 
oblig d to pay thoſe of Entry, and Exportati- 
on, from which none are exempt. In Fance, 
where the King himſelf is oblig'd to diſcount 
with the Farmer of the Cuſtoms, thoſe Duties 
that are payable for all thoſe Things which he 

rts for his own Uſe; the E ador can 


Im 

count. In the Year 1561 een Elizabeth 
ſent Thomas Chaloner her Embaſfador into Spaiv, 
who not being able to brook the Affront the 


Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms had put upon 
him, in opening his Cheſts and Boxes to ſearch 
them, complain'd thereof to the Queen his Mi- 
ltreſs, and defir'd to be recall'd from a Place 
here ors were treated with ſo much 

But the 
atever 


end the Dignity of his Sovereign. 
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for which Reaſon he could not complain, but 
only of an Incivility, which the Queen could 
reſent if ſhe thought it proper. 

The Embaſſador that obliges himſelf in a 
Contract before a Publick Notary in the Plae e 
where he reſides, obliges himſelf likewifeto 
the Execution of the Contract, becauſe he ſub- 
jects himſelf alſo to t ſdiction of the Bo 
vereign of the Place. But as he cannot L & 
without the Conſent of the Prince his Maſter, 
whoſe Dignity is concern'd, at leaſt for what 
regards his Perſon, one might here make 2 
— „whether in ſome particulat Caſes his 

oods and Furniture are not liable to an Ex- 
ecution: as for Inſtance, for the Rent of his 
Houſe, or otherwife. e Embaſſador that 
has hir'd a Houſe, is oblig'd to leave it when 
his Leaſe is out, if he will not renew it; and 
if he refuſes to do it, he is compellable there- 
to dy the Juſtice of the Place; becauſe the Pro- 
prietor-who has let his Houſe to another, or 
has a mind to come and live in it himſelf, be- 
ing oblig*d to fulfil what he has promis'd to 
another, or not being able to lic in the —_ | 
himſelf, the Embaſſador ought to comply wit 
the Contract, and may even be forc'd to it. 
But notwithſtanding in the foregoing Caſe no 
Violence is done to the Law of Nations, yet as 
theſe Executions are never ſery'd without of. 
fending the Maſter of the Embaſſador, the ſu- 
reſt way is not to contract with the Embaſſa- 
dor, without the Security of ſome Citizen, 
on whom an Execution may be ſerv'd with- 
— the Law of Nations directly or in- 

realy. | Wnmmnm 

The Pope was in the Right to ſay, That the 
Privilege of Embaſſadors does not warrant their 
giving Protection to all ſorts of People with- 
out Diſtinction: Becauſe they do wor bold it of 
the Law of Nations, int only of the Indulgence 
of Princes, who cannot be thought to have made 
them any Grant to the Prejudice of their Sovereign= 
ty. For which Reaſon the Embaſſador ought 
to be very Cantious therein, unleſs he will run 
the — of being affronted, and of cauſing 
his Maſter to be ſo too. He _ to be as re- 
ſerv'd in this Point as in that of Paſſports. Mon- 
taigne, who was a truſty Miniſter of the late 
Queen of Exgland, had croſs'd the Sea with 
the Count de Harcourt, Embaſſador of Face. 
In landing at Dover, he had no Difficulty to 
mingle with the Count's, Domeſticks; but 
when he was ſetting out from thence, in order 
to go to London, and from thence to the King 
at Oxford, he was known, taken vp, and ſent 
to the Tower. The Count de Harcourt reclaim'd 
him, and made Inſtances to have him 
reſtor'd to him, but to no purpoſe. © He could 
not protect him who was not his Domeſtick, 
no more than a publick Miniſter can give Safe 

to another publick Miniſter, nor even to a 

2 who ſhould pretend to enjoy the 
Benefit of his Paſſport ; neither was he taken 
in the Embaſſador's Retinue, nor found to have 
any of his Difpatches about him: but he had 
indeed ſome Letters that the Queen wrote to 
the King, with whom the Party that caus'd 


Monntaigue to be taken up, was at War. 
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GMA r. KITE > 
Embaſſadors are not always inviolable. 


E Embaſſadors Plenipotentiaries of 
France, being arriv'd at Munſter in the 


9 Month of April, 1644, wrote a Cir- 


cular Letter to all the Princes of Goto and 
zother to the Deputies of the Aſſembly of 
— to exhort the States of the Empire 
to ſend their Miniſters to the 5 in or- 
der to labour, as they ſaid, in the Recovery of 
that Liberty, which the 8 had wreſted 
from them. The Court at Vienna was mighti- 
1 8 at gh Procecnrs, - ſaid, — 
the French turn ermany turvy; 
their Miniſters overthrew the — R of 
the Government eſtabliſp'd in the Empire, and that 
debauch'd the Subject: from the Obedience 
ey ow'd their Sovereign. It maintain d that the 
w of Nations woeald not be violated, if having 


talen their Paſſports from them, they were ** 


2 according to the Rigour of the Laws: 
the Paſſports bad not been granted them, that they 
ſhould make uſe thereof to the Prejudice of the Re- 
Poſe of the Empire, and 10 ſtir up a Rebellion, by 
canfing an Inſurredtion of the . ainſt their 
ſtrate; but to the End they might labour at 
4 General Peace, If this Reſentment of the Court 
of Viewna was juſt, we muſt ſay, that the Per- 
ſon of the Embaſſador is not always inviola- 
ble. This is what is very certain; but it is not 
ſo eaſy a Matter to determine, to what Degree 
it is ſo, or to ſay in what Caſes it is not: nor 
alſo by whom, and after what manner the Em- 
or 222 be puniſh'd, when having vi- 
olated the of Nations, he in vain reclaims 
its Protection. 

He that has given the Publick a Treatiſe, un- 
der the Title of The Idea of a perfect Embaſſa- 
dor, ſays, That the Embaſſador of one of the firſt 
Patentates of . having at Madrid given Shel- 
TEEN ne nies 

1 4 ing invited tbe Pr ar | 
pb into bis Palace, caus'd 12 2 be — 
and ill a by bit Domeſticks: That wpon the 
8 of the Prevoſt, the Preſident of Ca- 

ile ſent thither other Officers of Fuſtice , who 
. nding the Embaſſador in his Court, with his 
5 in his Hand, and his Shield upon bis Arm, 
they 2 bim gently, and carry d him into a 
weigh wing Le, while they v3 ſome of his 
Domeſticks : That they were brought 10 4 Tryal : 
That the Embaſſador's Gentleman who had 
the Prevoſi's Wand, was condemn'd to have his 
Head cnt off: That ſome of his Footmen were 
ſentenc d to be hang d, and others to be ſent to the 
Gallies: That the King of Spain hating commu- 
nicated this Proceſs to the Maſter of the Embaſſa- 
dor, wonld not ſuffer the Sentence to be executed; 
being contented to expel the Guilty out of the King- 
dam: That he wrote afterwards to that Prince , 
7. to all the other Potentates ; That he expedited, 

any of bis Embaſſadors committed Aftions un- 
worthy of their Quality and Employment, that they 
ſhould not enjoy the Benefit of the Law of Nati- 
ons, wor the Privileges of their Charadter; but 
that they ſhould be try'd, according to the Laws 


| 
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' of the Conntrey where they reſided. I muſt own 
I know no more of this Hiſtory, than what the 
Author relates of it. Indeed there is ſomethin 
like it, in the Violence which was done at 2 
ladolid to the French Embaſſador in the Year 
1601, and which we mention'd in the 
ing Chapter; tho? at the ſame Time the l 
was very different: becauſe the King of Hain 
made Reparation to the King of Fraxce, and 
was oblig'd to ſend the Priſoners to A 
where the Pope put them into the Hands of the 
Count de Betbune. Publick Miniſters onght to 
reſpe@ the Juſtice of the Place where they te- 
fide; but the Officers of Juſtice are alſo ob- 
lig'd to have a Veneration for the Charader; 
and theſe laſt ought not — to follow their 
Zeal, which is not at all Times inſeparable 
from Prudence and Moderation. On the contra- 
ry, theſe People are the more liable to be hurry'd 
away with Tranſport and Paſſion, becauſe they 
look upon themſelves to be above the Laws, 
and that no Body can judge them. Wherefore 
it cannot be deny'd, that if it be true the Ki 
of Hain explain'd himſelf after this manner, it 
was a wy ſtrange Expreſſion. For if a Sove- 
reign be ſuffer'd to proceed againſt the Mini- 
ſter whom another Sovereign ſends to him, 
and that even in the Caſe of common Offen- 
ces; not only the Law of Nations is thereby 
deſtroy'd, which exempts the publick Miniſter 
from the JuriſdiQion of the ordinary Juſtice pf 
the Place of his Reſidence, but he that permits 
it acts alſo againſt his own Dignity. I this 
Leave be given to Princes, not one E 
dor nor publick Miniſter will be in Safety, and 
not one Sovercign will be able to prote his 
Miniſter, nor to aſſure himſelf of his Fidelity. 
How is it poſſible for an Embaſſador to pene- 
trate into the Secret of Affairs, which however 
is one of the principal Parts of his Function, if 
his Intrigues are made Crimes of State, and if 
the Judge of the Place be allow'd to take Cog- 
nizance thereof, and to proceed againſt him ? 
We mow there is 1 ny as Friendſhip — 
among Princes, an the Appearances 
of bw often more dangerous than declar'd 
Enmities, it would be impoſſible for the Em. 
baſſador who ſtood in fear of the Inquiry of 
one of the Princes, to avoid the R ot 
the other. What would have become of ſo 
many Embaſladors, who have caus'd the Sub- 
zeQs to revolt againſt their Prince; who have 
furniſh'd: the Money and Arms with which 
they made War againſt their ers 7, who 
have carry'd on Intrigues to ſurpriſe Places in 
a profound Peace; who have form'd and fo- 
mented Treaſons, the bare Remembrance of 
which ſtrikes one with Horror, and who have 
even attempted the Life of the Princes 


whom they reſided? Neverthelcfs after Quern 
| Elizabeth had ſent away Bernardin de Mendoſſe, 

Embaſſador from Spain, for having been con- 
cern'd in Thr s Conf] P 7 
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took it ſo ill, that he would not ſee 2 
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uad, whom the Queen ſent to him to juſti- 
fy ber Procedure, and to make Complaints a- 
inſt Mendoſſe. Philip was of Opinion, That 
Queen was 12 to ſignify to the 
Cauſe ſhe had not to be ſatisfy'd with the Con- 
duct of his Embaſſador, before ſhe diſmiſs'd him. 
it is true, in an ordinary Affait ſhe ought to 
have done ſo, and it is what Princes uſually 
do; but then it muſt be conſider'd; that there 
are Occurrences, where not only there is no 
Obligation to obſerve theſe Meaſures, but 
where alſo it would be very erous to take 
all theſe Precautions. Francis Thy 
conſpir'd againſt the Queen's Perſon , whoſe 
Life was very precious,” and of great Im 
tance to the State. Mendoſſe had had a 
therein, and it was under his Name that the 
Treaſon had been form'd; and his Preſence 


mated the Plotters. So that it cannot be de- 
ny'd but it had been the utmoſt Imprudence to 
ſaffer him in the Kingdom till ſhe had written 
into Spain, and receiv'd Philip's Anſwer. Be- 
fides, by mak ing him retire he was skreen'd 
from the Violence of the People, of whom 
the Magiſtrate is not always the Maſter. It 
was the ſame Bernard de Mendoſſe, who 
treated with Henry IV, (while he was yet 
but King of Navarr) on the part of Phihp II 
who promis d him four hundred thowſand 
Crowns if he would take up Arms againft 
Henry Ill, and who, after the Death of this, 
was one of the greateſt Incendiaries of the War 
which the League continu'd to make with his 
Succeſſor: The Republick of Venice did not 
ſend away Alfonſo de ls Cueva after the Trea- 
ſon, which would have overturn'd its 
Foundations: It was contented to defire the 
King of Spain to recall him, but it was when 
there was nothing more to fear. And this Mo- 
deration is peculiar to the wiſeſt and graveſt 
Senate in the World. Dox Alfonſo knew that 
the Law of Nations could not protect him, at 
leaſt not againſt a People 1 for 
which Reaſon he retir'd to Milan without ta- 
"I Leave. | 
Embaſſador, who violates firſt the Law 
Nations, is in the wrong to deſire its Prote- 
ion. 1 do not willingly make uſe of Exam- 
ont of ancient Hiſtory ; but there is one in 
tes Livins, that is ſo remarkable, that it 
very well find a Place among the moſt 
eminent in modern Hiſtory. The Gault hav 
ed as far as Taſcuny, where th 
dtheTown of Chia; the Senate of Rome 
ſent Fabius thither, with two Collegnes of the 
ſame Family, to deſtre the Ganir to draw off their 
Army, and not to moleſt the Republick's Allies. 
The , inſtead of acquitting them- 
ſelves of the Office of Peace-Makers, fided 
with thoſe of Chia), and were preſent at ſe- 
veral E ts n 
The Gaal fent to complain at Rome of the Vi 
lence their Embaſſadors had done to the Lew 
of Nations; but the Romany, far from delivering 
them up to the Gaal, who requir'd them in 
order to puniſh mn conferr'd upon them the 
| Year following the firſt Dignities of the City, 
under the Name of Military Tribunes with the 
Confular Power; which ſo provok d the Gaui, 
that they march d directly to Rome, took the 
Town, end would have deftroy'd it 


might have fomented the Conſpiracy, and ani- 


1 ceiv'd him, and carry'd on in 


ly; that the Namie of it would not have been 
known at this Day, had it not been for the Re- 
ſiſtance they met with at the Capitol: All Em- 
baſſadors; that take a Side, loſe the Privil 
of their Character, as well as the Eccleſiaſticks 
that are taken in Arms. I have ſpoken elſe- 
where of the ö 

Francis, the laſt e of — held an 
Intelligence with Richard III, King of England, 
ſo that there was a very intimate Correſpon- 
dence between them. Lewis XI, who had 
Information thereof, and who had fo the 
Means to intercept ſeveral of his Letters, with 
Richard's Anſwers, ſeeing that the Duke, and 
Peter Landais, a Miniſter he confided 4.in, de- 

v 
dangerous lag gere againſt him; he caus'd 9 
Chancellor of Britain, and fix other Counſel: 
lors whom the Duke ſent to him, to be 51 
be keps 


| into ſo many ſeparate Priſons, where 


—_ 


ſo entire- 


twelve Days. After that, he ſhew'd the origi- 
nal Letters to the Chancellor, and ſuffer'd him 
to take them away with him; that the Duke 
might ſee, the King was very well inform'd of 
his evil Intentions, and of the Artifices of his 
Miniſter ; juſtifying th the Violence he 
had done to his uties, in treating them as 
Spies, and not as Embaſſadors. Yet as 

were come under the publick Faith, they © 

to have been confider'd and treated as ni. 
ſters. The King might have ſent them back, 
or elſe not have ſuffer'd them to come into the 
Kingdom. But Lewjs XI, who was not very 
regular in all his Actions, was not fo neither 
in this; and was willing to affront the Mini- 
ſters, | becauſe he did not fear the Reſentment 
of the Prince their Maſter. Seim II. ſent in 


the Year 1570, 00 Verice, Cube Chiaonx, to 
demand the d of Gras, and in caſe of 
Refuſal to declare War againſt the Repyblick. 
Selim had arreſted the Venetian or 
Mark Barbaro, ſo that Cab himſc 
did not think he was ſafe in the Town, and 
ehended ſome Violence from the People: 
t the Senate perceiving his Uneaſineſs, were 
ſo far from Roman, that they encourag'd 
him, and told him, That the Repablick bad ne- 
ver_ſuffe'4 jer Subj f. violate the Law of 
ations, by injuring or offending an Embaſſador ; 
fo that be Agate ta nf ow that part, and 
that be ſhould be re ed in all Safety the ſame 
way that he came. It were tobe wiſh'd that all 
Republicks would take Example from the juſt, 
prudent, and generous Procedure of the Se! 
who would not do to 


other, that not believing themſelves e of 
ts as are dl ways diſavow* 


ſuch 
. 1 lly when don't ſucceed, they 
e Satisfaction of the Mitiſters ; 24 
ſtui better to complain to the Maſters; to the 
may them, fince they are ob- 
lig'd to an fwer for their Akon. But as theſe 
ä 
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ces that have great Kindneſs one for the 
other, and that thoſe Princes who have oppo- 
ſite Intereſts are always Enemies ee and 
do not much perplex themſelves whether they 
are ſatisfy' d one with the other or not; the 
Prince that is offended, not caring to make 
fruitleſs Complaints, and being willing at the 
ſame time to preſerye ſome Reſpect for the 
Law of Nations , diſmiſſes the Miniſter, with; 
ok rin, his Maſter time to recall him. 
King Henry IV, in taking up Bruncau, Se- 
cretary to Don Balthaſar de Zuniga, and put- 
ting him into the Hands of the Parliament, did 
not offend the Law of Nations. Bruneau was 
taken in the FaQ, bargaining with one of the 
King's Subjects, in a profound Peace, for one 
of the moſt important Towns. in the King- 
dom. It behov'd the King to know the Truth 
ol the Matter, and to convid Merargues, which 
could not be done but from the Mouth of Bra- 
neau: And he comply'd with the Law of Na- 
tions, by hindering the Parliament from con- 
demning him. He contented himſelf with pro- 
ving the Crime, and diſcovering the Authors 
thereof. 3 715 
It is obſerv'd, and more particularly in the 
Hiſtory. of England, becauſe thoſe Crimes have 
been more frequent, and leſs diſſembl'd in that 
Kingdom than elſewhere, that it has been the 
Council of State for the moſt part, that has ta- 
ken Cognizance of that kind of Affairs, and 
not the ordinary Juſtice: The Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe publick Miniſters neither can nor ought 
to acknowledge it: As alſo becauſe theſe Dif- 
ferences, wherein the Sovereigns are directly 
concern'd, cannot be regulated but by them- 
ſelves, or by their Privy Council. The Law- 
yers, of whom the Courts of Juſtice, are gene- 
rally compos'd, may probably know, what Pe- 
nalties are appointed for Criminals of State; 
but yet I very much doubt whether they know 
how to diſtinguiſh betwixt a Criminal of State 
and a common Delinquent. The Court of 
Holland maintain'd that the Sieur Sois, hereto- 
fore Advocate for the Engliſh Nation at the 
Hague, had, by wounding a Man in the Streets, 
violated the Law of Nations. Nothing more 
impertinent could be ſaid. It ought to have 
faid, That he had. violated the publick Safety : 
But in ſaying that he had violated the Law of 
Nations, it plainly ſhew'd, that it had not much 
Fad 0 a Law, which does not make a part of 
its Profeſſion. "Thoſe who rob upon the High 
Way, or that break open Houſes in the Night, 
tho” they are not ſo „ as another ſort 
of People that I know, violate indeed the pub- 
lick Safety : But hitherto not one of thoſe who 
have written of the publick Right, has rank'd 
theſe Crimes amongſt thoſe that are commit- 
red againſt the Law of Nations: As on the con- 
trary there is not one, that does not place a- 
mongſt the Violators of the Law of Nations , 
thofe who are guilty of what the States of Hol- 
hd nd ue ſo rigorouſly in their Declaration. 
The Marquiſs of Sarria, Embaſſador from 
the Emperor Charles V, at Rome, had obtain'd 
of the Count de Montorio, Pope Paul IV's Ne- 
phew, the Permiſſion to go out of the Town 
at what Hour of the Night he pleas d. He 
frequently went a Hunting, and being come 
one Day to the Gate very early, the Captain of 
the Guard, who knew nothing of the Count's 
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Order, would not open the Gate: So that the 
Embaſſador, who was well attended, caus'd 
the Soldiers to be driven away, and the Gate 
to be open'd per Force. It was a treaſonable 
Crime, for which | 3 


Huerno primum maduerunt ſanguine Mari, 


but it was not a Crime againſt the Law of N. 
tions. The Pope and his Nephews made great 
| Complaints thereof; and the Embaſſador, to 
juſtify himſelf, demanded Audience with great 
arneſtneſs : But Cardinal Careffa ſignify d to 
him, That he would do well not to be ſo ur- 
ent in the Matter, becauſe it was the Pope's 
tention to have him taken up, and perhaps 
to do ſomething (till worſe to him. The Pope 
could not do it without violating the Law ef 
Nations, which would not have been viola- 
ted if the Embaſſador had been confin'd, or 
even kill'd in the AQtion, while be. was drivi 
away the Guards, and forcing the Gates of the Ci- 
ty. According to the Law of Natare, Violence 
be oppos'd by Violence, and it does not con- 
ſider the Embaſſador that goes out of the 
Bounds of his Function to diſturb the publick 
Quiet, but as a private Perſon in the Heat of 
Action; as I ſhall more particularly take no- 
tice. by and by. Diego de Mendoſſe caus'd the 
Barrizel , or Prevoſt of Rome, to be beaten, 
The Mareſchal 4 Eftree caus d the Regiſter of 
the Conſiſtory to be cudgell'd in the middle of 
the Day, and his Gentleman of the Horſe broke 
the Galley-Slaves Chain. And yet of all thoſe 
that mention theſe Actions, there is not one 
that ſays the Law of Nations was violated there- 
by; on the contrary the Regiſter of Como was 
baniſh'd, becauſe in the Sentence of M. 4 E- 
ſtree's Gentleman of the Horſe, he had ſpoken 
of him as of a Domeſtick of the Embaſſador 
of France. 
_ 1 ay ſtill more: That unleſs the Danger be 
apparent, or that the Prince, with whom the 
publick Miniſter reſides, has a Deſign to break 
with the Maſter ; Sovereigns owe one another 
this Reſpect, that he, who is not ſatisfy'd with 
the Conduct of a Miniſter, ought to complain 
to his Maſter before he diſmiſſes the Miniſter; 
reſerving to himſelf to ſhew his Reſentment 
againſt him who refuſes to do him Juſtice. In 
the Year 1563, Queen El:zabeth being inform'd 
that Alvaro de Quadra, Embaſſador from S. 


carry d on very dangerous Cabals in her Ring- 


dom, defir'd Philip II. to recall him. P. 
told the Queen's or (who made prel- 
ſing Inſtances to that Purpoſe) that he could 
not gratify her in that Point: the Condi- 
tion of Princes would be very unhappy, if they 
were oblig'd to recall their Miniſter, whenever 
his Conduct ſhall not ſquare with the Humour 
8 Intereſt 5 oy with mow he negotiates. 
ereupon ueen, who had not ö 
any great Reaſom to be ſatisfy d with the King 
of Spain, not reliſhing at all this Anſwer, ſet 
a Guard upon Don Alvaro, and cans d him to be 


EE 


had not much for his Character; but cause 


him to be us'd ſo iy 15 far og A 
icf. 


on it, and dy'd wit 


theſe Se- 
ceſlity have offended her highly, fince — 


the Council. I bis 


the Queen with little 
Reſpe&; for which Reaſon ſhe, on her pr, 
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| verities were not natural to her; and that ſince 
that Time ſhe would not violate the Law of Nati- 
ons, in the Perſon of the Biſhop of Raſſe, who 
had done full as much Miſchief, as the Queen 
of Scots, his Miſtreſs. Philip caus'd grievous 
Reproaches to be made to the 5 on this 
Account, by Diego Guſman de Silva, who ſuc- 
ceeded Don Alvaro in the Embaſſy. This AQi- 
on was one of the firſt Marks of the bad Un- 


derſtanding, Which never ceas'd between theſe - 


two Princes, as long as they liv'd. Philip re- 
veng'd himſelf by the Employment he gave to 
Robert Shelley, (who was the Queen's Averſi- 
on) ſending him Embaſſador to Vienna to the 
Emperor Maximilian. The Queen had done 
all ſhe was oblig'd to do, in defiring Philip to 
recall his Embailador. | 

In the Year 1626, there was a very dange> 
rous Conſpiracy in France, where the Intenti- 
on of the Plotters was, not only to change the 
Miniſtry, but alſo to dethrone the King, and 
to ſet up the Duke of Orleaxce in his Place. 
The Count de Soiſſons and the two Brothers of 
Vendoſme, were concern'd therein: but the 
Spring of all the Motion in this Machine was 
the Duke of Savoy. He was not at all ſatisfy'd 
with the Treaty of Moxgon : And as his Mind 
fed on nothing but Intrigues, he was for re- 
venging himſelf on the Court of France, in put- 
ting it into ſuch Confuſion , that he _ 
ve, & an Advantage of its Diſorders. The Ab- 
dot Alexander Scagha, his Embaſſador, and one 
of his truſtieſt Miniſters, ſeconded his Intentions 
to Admiration, and engag'd ſo many Perſons 
of Quality in his Deſign, that without an Ac- 
cident which diſcover'd the Secret of the Con- 
22 the Project was infallible. The firſt 

iniſter was to be kill'd at Henry, where he 
lodg'd. The Count de Chalais, whom the o- 
thers had employ'd, was executed. The Abbot 
Seagli, who knew very well that Cardinal de 
Richelien would never pardon him, prevail'd 
with his Maſter to ſend him into land , 
where he perſwaded the Duke of Bachingbam 
to diſcard all the French from the Queen's Ser- 
vice; and was in part the Cauſe of the milita- 
2 that were ſince made there, for 

ſe of the Religion in France, whom the King 
of Great Britain took into his Protection. The 
or by meddling with ſo horrible a Con- 
ſpiracy, exceeded the Bounds of his FunQion, 
and violated the Law of Nations. Cardinal de 
chelien, who knew the Abbot had acted no- 
thing, but by his Maſter's Orders ; and that this 
was not diſpos'd to give the King Satisfaction, 
who on his Part was not ina Condition to 
to War with the Duke, would-not have fail'd 
to have ſatisfy'd himſelf, and would not have 
ſo much conſulted the Law of Nations, as his 
own Reſentment. 

It ſeems as if one might i fo this Subject, 
that there is no Caſe where tit ordinary Juſtice 
can extend its Juriſdiction over the publick 

iniſters; and that with ſy much the more 

urance, that I find it to be. the Sentiment of 
M. Hagb de Groot. It is what is indiſputable 
in refegęence ta common Offences: And as 
for Crimes of State, where the Embaſſador vi- 
olates the Lew ations ,, and particularly if 
he attempts the Life of the Prince with whom 
he refides ; the Sovereign alone, or the Coun- 
eil of Statę on his Part; can take Cognizance 


| who comes there, ba ener t eh 


thereof, arreſt the Traitor in his Houſe, and 
ſend him afterwards, with the Informations; to 
the Prince his Maſter, that he may puniſh him. 
We do not find that for above an Age paſt 
Princes have proceeded with ſo much Rigour ; 
but they have contented to ſent theſe dan- 
gerons Miniſters out of their States. It is af- 
ter this Manner the Kings of France, of Ex- 

„and the Republick of Venice, have dealt 


with thoſe Embaſſadors, who have been con- 


victed of Treaſons ſo black; that the Law of 
Nations could not prote& them: The moſt be- 
nign Courſe, the moſt civil, I dare ſay the 
moſt neceſſary, and almoſt the only one, is to 
defire the Prince to recall his Miniſter. 
Alphonſo de la Cueva was the greateſt Enemy 
the Republick of Venice had. It is to him ſhe 
is oblig'd for the Scrutiny which calls her Li- 
berty in queſtion; and nothing can be imagin'd 
more horrible, than the Fire that would have 
conſum'd the Town, the Blood that would 
have drown'd its Inhabitants, and the Confuſi- 
on which would have ſabverted the State, if 
two French Gentlemen had not ſav'd the Re- 
publick by diſcovering the Danger to the Se- 
nate : yet it choſe rather to get him re- 
call'd, than to ſend him away: 

The King of Great Britazs is the Firſt in his 
Kingdoms, reaſon of his _ and his 
Birth; and he deſerves likewiſe to be ſo, on ac- 
count of his Goodneſs and Civility : where- 
fore we muſt think it was not without Cauſe; 
that he ſent an Order to Dow Bernardo de Sali- 
nat, Miniſter of Spain, in March, 1677, to be 
gone from his Court in four and twenty Hours; 
and to depart the Kingdom in twenty Days. 
He acquainted the King of Sai, and the Duke 
de Vilbermoſa, Governor of the Low Countries; 
with the Reaſons of his Procedure: What I 
have been able to learn of ir in the Place 
where I am; is that the King complains of the 
Cabals which Dow Bernardo prattis'd againſt 
the Repoſe of his Kingdom: and aſſures him 
that without that Provocation he had not pro- 
ceeded to ſuch an Extremity. The Duke of 
Vilbermoſa made no other Anſwer to the 
kf Reſident, who ſpoke to him about it; 

that he knew not what to ſay to it, be- 
cauſe he had had no Advice of it from Don 
Bernardo de Salinas: but that he thought it was 
a very haſty way of Proceeding with the Mini- 
niſter of a Great Monarch. Bernardo faid, 
he would not go out of Exgland without a po- 
ſitive Command to that Purpoſe from the King 
his Maſter, whoſe Ordets he had executed ac- 
cording to his Intention. The Diviſions of the 
Court of Madrid, and the Diſorders of the Low 
Countries hinder'd the King of Spain from 
ſhewing his Reſentment. | 

I ſaid before, that it is the Sovereign with 
whom the Miniſter reſides, who ought to ſe- 
cure him that Safety, which the Law of Nations 
and the publick Faith intitle him to; becauſe 
that after he has admitted the Miniſter, he en- 
ters into a kind of tacit Contract, which in- 
3 obliges him thereto. But the Prince 
who an 


out his Leave, does not violate 


of N, 
a 
e, of 


going ' | 
the other to Venice, on the Part of King RB. 
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cis I, were kill'd upon the Po, on which they 
were embark'd for Ferrara. The King ſaid, 
That the Marquiſs da Guaſt, Governor of Mi- 
lan, had caus'd them to be taken upon the Ri- 
ver: That he had tortur'd them, and put them 
to Death, after he had extorted from them the 
Secret of thcir Negotiation. He ſaid, The Mar- 
quiſs had violated the Law of Nations, and 
preſs'd the Emperor to do Juſtice for the Mur- 
der, unleſs he would have it believ'd, he in- 
tended to break the Truce. The Pope, Paul III, 
fearing leſt this Accident ſhould break it in ef- 
ſet, or ſhould ſerve at leaſt for a Pretext to 
the Rupture, ſent into France William Dandin, 
at that time his Secretary, and ſince a Cardi- 
nal, to make ſome Overtures of an Accommo- 
dation. But the King (till inſiſted upon having 
Satisfaction, for the Outrage he ſaid had been 
done to him by the Death of his Miniſters ; 
and in order to have it effedtually, he arreſted 
at Lions George of Auſtria, Archbiſhop of Va- 


lencia in Spain, who was the Emperor's natu- 


ral Unkle; and detain'd him a Priſoner till 
the Nuncio Ardingbello, whom the Pope ſent 
on purpoſe into France, procur'd him his Li- 
berty. The Nuncio repreſented to the King, 
That this Prelate (who as Archbiſhop was the 
Pope's Subject) had had no Hand in the Affair of 
Rincon ; and that it was not Fuſt to make him 
ſuffer for an Evil which he had not committed. 
he Emperor * ſince to the Pope on that 
Subject, ſays in his Letter, That King Francis 
uſe of the Pretext of the Death of Ringon 

and Fregoſe, to make War in Italy, and on the 
Frontiers of Spain and the Low Countries: That 
they had been kill'd in Piedmont , a they were 
paſſing, not with the Retinue of Embaſſadors, but 
as Spres : That as they did not make themſelves 
known, it was not a thing of Obligation to acknow- 
ledge them neither, nor to conſider them as pub. 
lick Miniſters. Ringon had already negotiated 
and concerted a Treaty at Conſtantinople, and 
at his Return by Venice, he had given an Ac- 
count to the Senate of the Diſpoſition in which 
he had found and left the Port; ſo that the 
Emperor could not be ignorant of it: and Rin- 
Fon did not think himſelf fo ſafe under his Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador in a ſtrange Countrey , but 
at his ſetting out from Venice he procur'd a 
Guard to convoy him to the Frontiers of the 
State, that he might paſs ſecurely into France. 
Paul Jove (aid, Fraxcis I. was in the wrong to 
complain of the Death of Ningon; as well be- 
cauſe he was kill'd in an Enemy's Countrey , 
as becauſe he had as a Deſerter been condemn'd, 
and baniſh'd in Spain for Contumacy: and that 
for that Reaſon, he ought not to have appear'd 
in the Emperor's Territories. He moreover 
ſays, That Camille, Fregoſe's Lieutenant, and 
the Watermen, who were to conduct theſe two 
Miniſters to Ferrara, were carry'd to Priſon to 
the Caſtle of Cremona; ſo that it could not be 
doubted, that the Governor of Milax was the 
Author of the Aſſaſſination. This laſt juſti- 
fy'd himſelf in a printed Apology, offering to 
fight all thoſe who ſhould accuſe him ot ſo 
baſe an Action. Paal Fove does not juſtify the 
Emperor at all, Piedmont did not belong to 
him, nor was not an Enemy's Countrey , du- 
ring the Truce. On the other fide, if Rincon 
was a Traytor and Deſegter, the Emperor 
might have as eaſily ſecur'd him, as he made 


| 


him be kill'd, and might have brought him to 
his Tryal. But then again, King Fraxcis could 
not ſay, that the Emperor had violated the Law 
of Nations, becauſe Ringon and Fregoſe were 
not publick Miniſters in reference to him : yet 
he violated the Pablict Faith, by cauſing to be 
aſſaſſinated thoſe Perſons, who ought to have 
enjoy'd the Benefit of the Truce. We muſſ 
diſtinguiſh between the Law of Nations and the 
Public] Faith, becauſe they are in effect two 
very different Things. Mary Queen of Scors 
being compell'd to abdicate; and finding ber- 
ſelf till perſecuted, made her Eſcape into 
England, where ſhe remain'd a Priſoner. France 
which ſtickled very much for her, was alſo for 
having a Share in the Direction of the Affairs 
of Scotland: and with that Deſign had con- 
certed with the Miniſters, who were on the 
Part of Queen Elisabeth at Paris, an Inſtrudti- 
on with which d Croc was iatruſted, who was 
ſent thither in the Quality of Embaſlador. Dy 
Croc, as he paſs'd through Exgland, made pref. 
ling Inſtances to have Leave to fee the Queen, 
who was a Priſoner. It was in the Year 1571 
at the Time that Seton, a Scorch Lord, (whom 
a Storm had oblig'd to land at Harwich) havin 
diſguis'd himſelf, had paſs'd through Ex 

and had flung himſelf into the Caſtle of E4 
bourg, which held out for the Queen of Kur, 
This Occurrence, and the Earneſtneſs with 
which da Croc deſir'd to ſee her, made him ſu- 
ſpected; fo that Queen Elizabeth oppos'd this 
Viſit, as well as his continuing his Journey, 
He complain'd thereof as of a Violation of the 
Law of Nations : and Queen Catherine, ſpeak- 
ing on this Subject to the Exgliſb Embaſſador, 
told him, That it was an unheard of thing, that 
the 'Embaſſador of 4 Prince who was a Friend, 


ſhould be arreſted in a neutral Countrey. The 


Queen ſignify'd to her, That ſhe had not ar- 
reſted du Croc: That he was at Liberty to go 
and come, and even to return to France; but 
that ſhe had oppos'd his Paſſage, becauſe the 
could not conſent to his going into Scotland 
till ſhe had an Anſwer to what ſhe had caus 
to be repreſented to the Court of France, rela- 
ting to this Journey: That he had been arre- 
ſted on the Frontiers, by Virtue of the General 
Orders the Offieers of thoſe Parts had, not to 
let any Body paſs without a Paſſport : That 
the Court of France had oblig'd it ſelf to car- 
ry on no Negotiation in Sealand, without the 
articipation of Exgland. Queen Catherine, who 
was not willing to have it believ'd ſhe had 3 
ny Hand in the Intrigues which were on foot 
in Favour of the Queen of Scotland, for fear 
the French Proteſtants ſhould find Protection in 
England, hearken'd to the Reaſon of Queen E- 
lizabeth, and acquieſe'd thereto. | 
Henry IV, while he was yet but King of 
Navarre, ſent in the Year 1583, James Segur de 
Pardai/lan, and Geoffroy de Caligmon, into Ex- 
land, and from thence into Denmark, and to 
the Princes of G „to endeayour to dif- 
poſe the Proteitants to agree among themſelves, 
on the Points that divided them in the Matter 
of Religion. The E 


hn . incens'd to ſee at 
the Courts of the Electors, and in the Empire, 
foreign Embaſſadors who did not addreſs them- 
ſelves to him ; and who by uniting the Prote- 
ſtants among themſelves, weaken'd the Catho- 
lick Party, order'd the Duke of Bavaria, and 
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Count de Solms, to arreſt them if they could, | 
as People who fomented Cabals againſt the pub- 
lick Quiet. Segar having Advice thereof, wrote 
to the Emperor, That being inform'd he was 
blam'd for entring into the Empire as a publick 
Miniſter, without \making himſelf known to 
bim, who was the Head of it; and that it was 
ſaid he carry'd on Intrigues with ſome Princes 
to the Prejudice of the Repoſe of Germany, 
and againſt the Dignity of his Imperial Maje- 
ity; he thought himſelf oblig'd to tell him, 
That he had believ'd he might enter into Germ 
without a Paſſport, under the Benefit of the 
Peace the Empire had with Frauce: Thar it 
was by the expreſs Order of the King of Na- 
darre his Maſter, that he had begun his Nego- 
tiation with the EleQors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg , that they might be Witneſſes of the 
Sincerity of his Proceedings, and certify to the 
Emperor, that there was nothing therein could 
diſturb the Tranquillity of the Empire: For the 
Truth whereof he referr'd himſelf to thoſe 
Princes whom he had ſeen as he paſs'd. But 
as Segur was ſomewhat viſionary and fancitul, 
and that the Princes of Germany were not much 
inclin'd to ſecond the Intentions of the King 
of Navarre, who notwithſtanding his Zeal for 
Religion had a great many other Views; the 
Negotiation of theſe Embaſſadors had not the 
Succeſs which he had promis'd himſelf; and 
as they were not ſafe in Germany they did not 
= long there, but went home by different 
ays: The King of Navarre, as a King, had 
the Faculty of ſending E „but 
he had none in any of the other Courts of 
rope; and had it not been for the Sake of Reli- 
gion, he had not hazarded theſe, becauſe he 
was not conſider'd nor treated as a Sovereign 
in that of France. The Emperor was of Opi- 
nion, that all Embaſſadors ought to addreſs 
themſelves to him, and no where elſe, if they 
would enjoy the Benefit of the Law of Nations, 
and be inviolate. People were not at that 
time ſufficiently undeceiv'd of his pretended So- 
vereignty ; it was upon this Foundation 
that the Emperor Charles V. arreſted and ſent 
back the Trumpeter Francis I. had ſent to the 
States of the Empire. 


It is moreover certain that the Embaſſador is | 


not inviolable when he commits a Violence, 
becauſe in that Caſe the Law of Nature is pre- 
fcrable to the Law of Nations: Tho' even then 
Care ſhould be taken to keep within the Bounds 
of a lawful and neceſſary Defence; that is to 
lay, rather to oppole ſuch Violence than of- 
fer any. One of the Domeſticks of Dow Ba. 
thaſar de la Cueva, Embailador from Spain at 
Viems, having ſpoken ſome inſolent Words to 
8 — de 2 or ar 2 to 
or in the Upper Anſtria, h his 
Reward a; good caning. The diſguis'd Spaziard 
not being able to digeſt the Affront, made an 


cement with ſome of the other icks | 


the Embaſſador, and attack d the Count one 
Night in his Coach, with their Swords and 
Piltols; and that with ſo much Heat, that all 
4e, Coachman —— do (who ks himſelf 
ge wou was to drive the Coach 
5 — 


che — —.— Street; ſo that 
unt an Opportunity to get and 
duke Shelter in his Mother's Houſe The Up» 
roar brought together ſeveral Perſons bf Qua- 


2 


every ; 
He made his Propoſition ſnting; and w bf 


lity, who difpers'd the Spaniards; yet ſo; that 
nine of them got into the Town-tlouſe, and 


there barricaded themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that 


they could not be forc'd till two of them were 
diſabled. Upon the Advice the Embaſſador re- 
ceiv'd, that his Men were attack'd in the Town- 
Houſe, he ran thither in Perſon, and was pre- 
paring to aſſiſt them; but the main Guard, 
which was doubled, oblig'd him to retire. The 
next Day he went in great Fury to the Empe- 
ror's Palace, where he made loud Complaints 
of the Violence which had been done to his 
Domeſticks, and demanded Reparation. The 
Emperor would not ſee him; fo that the Em- 
baſſador taking into Conſideration, that he had 
to do with a ſtrong Party, and that his Pro- 
cedure had been more violent than judicious , 
endeavoutr'd an Accommodation through the 
Means of the Confeſſarius of the Empreſs; and 
found it the more difficult to accompliſh, be- 
cauſe the Circumſtances were not ”—m_ to. 
The Emperor and the Embaſſador diſpatch'd 
Caption who were to carry the Juſtification 
and Complaint of the Parties to the Court of 
Madrid; but the Embaſſador's Courier was ar- 
reſted at ſome Leagues Diſtance from Vienna. 
Don Balthaſar was in the-mean time guarded-in 
his Houſe; the Avenues of which were poſ- 
ſeſsꝰd by forty Muſqueteers : Whetefore he de- 
fir'd the Nuncio to tell the E or, That 
ſince his Majeſty had twice refus d to give him 
Audience, he would not ask it of him any 
more, till he himſelf offer'd it; unleſs he pre- 
ſently ſet his Domeſticks at Liberty, and caus'd 
the Muſqueteers (who beſfieg'd his Houſe) to 
be taken away. They came at laſt to a Com- 
poſition, and the Accommodation was conclu- 
ded. The Embaſſador made his Excuſe to the 
Emperor, and the Count de Kevenballer de- 
clar'd, upon his Faith and Conſcience, in the 
Preſence of the Embaſſador, and of ſome De- 
puties who were nominated for that — 
that he did not know that the Perſon he 
can'd belong'd to the Spaniſb Embaſſador. His 
Servants were ſet at Liberty, the Embaſſador 
d at Court, and the Count — paid 
the firſt Viſit to the Embaſſador, receiv'd alſo 
that of his Excellency. The Embaſſador, in 
mitting his People to commit ſo great a 
iolence, did himſelf by ſo much the greater 
Wrong , as he had thereby no longer & Right 
to complain of that which had been done to 
one of his Domeſticks: And by { going in Per- 
ſon to ſaccour his Men, he juſtify'd all that 
happen'd to him afterwards, and all that the 
Emperor could do againſt a Miniſter, who 
prodiicating his Character himſelf, ought to ex- 
all the Oppoſitions that could be made to 
is Violences. That Embaſſador, who is re- 
duc'd to the Neceflity of — 2 — does 
. Honour, neither to his Quality nor 
to his Matter. 2 
I have ſpoken elſewhere of the Civility the 
Maſcovite: do to foreign Miniſters; but when 


the Poles have an Advantage over them, they 
give — mighty Airs. Some time after 
rar's 


ko, the King of Poland ſent a ſolemn Em 
into Maſcovy. This Poliſh Embaſſador oblig 
the Maſcovite Prieftaves to yield him the Pre- 
cedency every where, and in 


was defeated before mall 
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at his naming the King his Maſter, with all his 
Titles, he perceiv'd the Bojares did not unco- 
ver themſelves, he ſtopp'd, till the Czar com- 
manded them to take off their Bonnets. The 
King of Poland ſent no Preſent to the Czar, 
but the Embaſſador , in his own Particular, 
made him a Preſent of a very fine Coach. Af- 
ter he had taken his Audience of Leave, the 
Czar ſent him a very rich Preſent of Martins , 
but ht would not accept of it; for which Rea- 
ſon they alſo ſent him back his Coach. And 
the Em or, who flipp'd no Opportunity of 
ſhewing the Contempt he had for the Nation, 
took — thence an Occaſion to fling the 
Prieſtave headlong down the Stairs. This was 
an Affront done to the Czar himſelf, who had 
great Reaſon to reſent it againſt a Miniſter 
who by ſo inſufferable an Inſolence render 
himſelf unworthy of the Protection of the Law 
of Nations: The Embaſſador had to do with 
a Nation that does not always reſpect the Cha- 
racter; but it had been ſo grievouſly mortify'd 
before Smolensko, that it was incapable of ex- 
prefling any Reſentment. However, the Czar 
ſignify d to the Embaſſador, That he did not 
know whether it was by bis King's Orders he com- 
mitted theſe Exceſſes, or whether it was of his 
own Motion that he gave himſelf theſe Airs : That 
if the King his Maſter had order'd him to deal af- 
ter this outrageous manner with him, he muſt bear 
it patiently; till God enabled him to revenge it: 
That the Event of Battels was in his Hand, and 
that he might hope it would ſome/Day be ſavoura- 
ble to him. But if the Embaſſader had done it 
ithout Orders, he would complain to the King of 
oland, and demand Fuſtice to be done bim. 
ant of Power made this Prince a& confor- 
mably to the Law of Nations, which he other- 
wiſe would not have done by Reaſon. | 
The Duke Frederick of Holſtein-Gottorp had 
ſeveral great Deſigns ; and amongſt others, that 
2 ſettling wage — of 7 A in 
ermany, by the way ot 4 artary an Kjcovy : 
To compaſs his Intention, he ſent — 
above forty Years ago to Moſcow and Iſpaban, 
two Embaſſadors, the one of which was an 
Advocate and the other a Merchant ; and as 
they were of different Profeſſions, ſo likewiſe 
were they of quite contrary Humours. Du- 
ring the Stay they made at 3 the Mer- 
chant-Embaſſador picking a frivolous Quarrel 
with one of the Gentlemen of their Retinue, 
caus'd him to be put in Irons. The Gentle- 
man found the Means to make his Eſcape, and 
to fling himſelf into an Aſylum , which the 
Perfians call Alla Capi. The Embaſſadors made 
it their Requeſt to have him ſurrender'd to them, 
2 Fay that = had 2 ä mo 
d to them, F what the Embaſſadors 
[54 they bad been rob of was found upon the 
| Fugitive, it ſhould be reſtor d to them ; but that 
it was not in his Power to take the Man out of the 
Freedom of the Place, not even if he had commit- 
ted a Crime againſt bis Royal Perſon. B 
(that was the 32, "16 or's Name) 
was ſo tranſported with Anger at this Anſwer 
that he ſaid he would have his Domeſtick, and 
that he would kill him even if he found him in 
the Arms of the Schach. He was not contented 
with Baut this Looſe to his Paſſion, but he 


ſuborn'd an Armenian to perſuade the Gentle- 


ſeek his Safety with the Agent of Holland; 
and, in the mean time, he ſent ſeveral of his 
Servants to the Gate of Alla Capi, in order to 
ſeize him or kill him at his going out. His 
Collegue did all he could to hinder this Vio- 
lence , but his Oppoſition ſignify'd nothing: 
So that the Executioners of his Brutiſhneſs, 
finding that the Gefitleman did not come 
were preparing to force the Aſylum, and to 
charge the Soldiers who kept Guard there. 
They made ſo great a Noiſe, that the Schach, 
being waken'd therewith, commanded the Gate 
of Alla Capi to be ſhut , which was what had 
not been ſeen time immemorial. The Ki 
was ſo exaſperated at what had happen'd, that 
as ſoon as he roſe the next Day he told the 
Lords of his Council, That not being ſafe in 
his Palace by reaſon of the Germans, who di- 
ſturb'd even his Reſt, it was requiſite that ei- 
ther he or they ſhould leave the City. B 
man did al id another thing, which was by to 
much the more dangerous, becauſe he engag d 
therein all the Chriſtians, and had to do with 
a Prince, who having loſt all the Sentiments 
of Nature for his own Blood, and neareſt Re- 
lations, would have no great Confideration for 
the Embaſſadors of a Duke of Holſtein. He took 
the ready way to have the Throats of the whole 
Embaſly cut: And therein the Schach's Re- 
ſentment would have been by ſo much the juſter, 
that no Prince is oblig'd to ſuffer the publick 
Violence of an Embaſſador ; but he may and 
ought to oppoſe the ſame with the Strength 
God and Nature has given him, thereby to 
maintain his Dignity, and protect his Subjeds. 
I ſay the ſame of private Perſons, who, not- 
withſtanding the Reſpe& they owe to the Cha- 
rafter, may defend themſelves againſt the Em- 
baſſador that injures them, and repell Violence 
by Violence. e Law of Nations protects 1 
Miniſter againſt any Violence that may be of- 
fer'd him; but it does not for that authoriſe his 
Exceſſes and Inſolences. That Embaſſador 
who compels a private Perſon to meaſure his 
Sword with him, makes himſelf a private Per- 
ſon, and can lay the Blame of the Diſgraces 
that may befall him on theſe Occaſions, on no 
body but himſelf; for having had Recourſe to 
Violence for that ProteQion, which he 
to have found no where but in the Lew of Ne- 
tions. Julius Mazarin, whom Pope Urban VIII. 
employ'd as a publick Miniſter for the Aﬀairs 
of had mediated a Suſpenſion of Arms 
between the French and the Spaniards, ard think- 
ing himſelf oblig'd to ſee it punQually obſerv' 
he came to high Words with Dow Martin 
Arragon, a Camp-Mareſchal, and Lieutenant- 
General of the Horſe, who in Prejudice of the 
Truce caus'd the Intrenchment that cov 
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man to go out of the Aſylum by Night, and 


much great Diſorder would 


part -repell'd the Aſſault with WED 
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had not the Duke of Lerme and Piccolnmini; 
ho came timely in) parted them. They ob- 
lig'd Dow Martin to make Reparation, #o# for 

ins drawn his Sword im his Defence; but 
— he had ſpoken offenſively of the Pope 
and his Miniſter. By this Means 


2 


8 _— came 
Cavalierly enough; but by drawing his 
— firſt, * forcin Don Martin to defend 
himſelf, he riſqu'd bis Character, and expos'd 
himſelf to the Hazard of an Affront, for which 
he could not have demanded R ion. The 
ards have Expreſſions which are peculiar 
to themſelves. In that of Don Marine there 
was a great deal of the Hyperbole; but I think 
one may ſay at preſent with a greater Appear- 
ance of Truth; what he ſpoke in the Iran- 
ſport of his Anger. The Acquiſition of Pigze- 
rol, which takes from the Spaniard: the predo- 
minant Power in Italy; that of Sedan; the Con- 
queſt of ſeveral important Places in Flanders ; 
im fine, the Pyrenean Peace are the Work 
of Mazarin > and I am not afraid to ſay; that 
the Treaties of Portagal and of Aix le Chapelle 
are Conſequences: thereof; and that the gt 
Deſigns which have been executed ſince, have 
deen form'd upon his Plan. So that what was 
Hyperbole then, may very well be Truth at 
this time. a a 
The Embaſſador ought never to fight in Du- 
el, on any Account whatever. He is paid to 
ſerve his Maſter with his Wit and Tongne ; 
and not with his Sword. Princes make uſe 
of their Miniſters to argue for their Rights and 
Intereſts; but it is the Buſineſs of the Gene- 
rals of their Armies to decide their Quarrels, 
and to revenge the Injuries which have been 
done them. The Memoirs relating to Embaſ- 
ſadors and publick Miniſters, make mention 
of a Challenge from the Count de Soifſomr to the 
Lord K , fince Earl of Holland, Em- 
dalſador from England at Paris. The Author has 
therein rely'd on the Credit of the French Hiſto- 
ry: But that Lord himſelf writing to the Duke 
of Buckingham, concerning this Occurrence , 
complains indeed of the Incivility of the Count 
de Soifſens, in the Terms the French Hiſtory 
takes notice of; but he does not ſay one ſin- 
gle Word of the pretended Duel. On the con- 
trary, he ſays, That he ſhew d no other Reſent- 
ment thereof, than that he caus'd the uiſs 
4 la Valette to the Count de Sorfſons 
therewith ; to whom the Count made theAnſwer 
that is found in the Memoirs. He adds, That 
ſome Days after, the Count de Lude having fig- 
rh) d to him, that he had ſomething to ſay to him 
from a great Prince , that he { not doubting 
in be rh bim @ Challenge from the Count 
de Soiſſons) having caxs'd him to enter, the Count 
22 after a very civil Complement, had ſaid 
nothing elſe to bim, but thus the Coum de Soiſſons 
which he would 


: That be had made Anſever, Th if the 
e the Honoar to 

2 7 10 it Pl - . 
make bm @ Preſent of it, and without that 
Herſe 0 ont of his Stable. He more- 
2 $, That then the Count de Soiſſons 
k ſaluted him civilly on all Occafions. I 
now very well that within ſome Years, a Mi- 
nilter of the ſecond Order, thinking he had been 
Aronted by an Embaſſador in one of the N- 


ſeen bis Engliſh X 
be glad * T e «Price | 


thern Courts, was for reſenting it; and: gav« 
the Embaſſador und erent rob 
to ſatisfy himſelf like a Cavalier: and that the 
Embaſſador ſent him Word, He ſhould be al- 
ways —_— ive him SatisfaQion in an ho- 
nourable ay. t they maſt both excuſe me: 
if I ſay, that it was imprudently enough done 
on either fide: Thoſe choletick Motions and 
brisk-AQions, partake a little of the Romance. 
The Embaſſador may, and indeed ought to be 
ſomewhat a Comedian; but he ought never to 
2 in. INTO 
I put an End to this Chapter, I ſhall 
touch upon what pn. within this. little 
While, betwixt a great Prince; and the Embaſ- 
ſador of a crown d Head; in reference to what 
I obſerv'd above; that the ador is only in- 
violable in „ ap Prince with whom he re- 
fides, M. Leliewboxc ; Eimbaſſadot from the 
Crown of Swedes to the King of Poland, = 
by Order of the King bis 2 
there ſeveral Thiugs, which .refleQed very 
much on the Reputation of the. EleQor of 
By Z. This Prince was ſo highly of- 
fended — that he let ſlip this 2 
That he wonll cauſe Lelienhouc to be edge. 
3 
e ſays, e 
the , who; as he aſſerts, has violated 
the Lew of Nations, by threatening a Chace 
riz'd Perſon. 1 ſhall mine whether there 
was any Exceſs in the Reſentment of the one 
or the other; but let us ſee whether the Ele- 
Cor violated the Lew of Nations; it” threaten- 
ing the Embaſſador that reſided at the Court of 
a neutral Prince; and I am not acraid to ſay, 
That he did not violate it at all. The Em- 
baſſador's Maſter being a declar'd Enemy of 
the EleQor, the Em was ſo likewiſe: 
and this not having any CharaQer in refe- 
rence to the Elector, the Elector was not 
oblig'd to have any Conſideration for him; 
but might treat him as an Enemy where-ever 
he met him, without violating the Lew of Na- 
tions. Lelienhouc hid a Right to claim the Pro- 
teQion of the King of P againſt the Vi- 
olence with which he was threaten'd ; and it 
was the Duty of the ſaid King of Poland, to 
ſecure him Safety at his Court, for which the 
EleQor ought to have a ReſpeR. TheEleQor 


in violating this Reſſ the King of 
Poland, and oblig'd — OT 
tection of the dor who refided with 
him, and ſo might have drawn the Arms of 
Poland upon him. But he did not violate the 
Law of Mathew: nay he did not ſo much a vi- 
Rr 
to be Wd, ex to the 

. So that 1 think 1 may conclude, 
that the Perſon of an Embaſſador is not always 


4 
- 


Embaſſador 
ly as a private Perſon by the ſaid 
the an Embaſſador 
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but as to a private Perſan, and that he would 
— to be cer d. The Embaſſa - 


dor would not accept of the Audience on theſe 


Conditions. The King of Great Britain was 
not oblig d to treat him otherwiſe. He was 
ignorant of the Character of this Stranger, who 
had no Credential Letters for him, and there- 
fore could not inſiſt upon being confider'd as a 
publick Miniſter. Thoſe Embaſſadors who are 
to paſs thro 


the Territories of another So- 
vereign, to be provided either with Cre- 
dentials or a Paſſport that may make them 
known. In the Year 1634 the Count de Schau- 
exbourg, who was going to refide in aim on 
the part of the Emperor, took France in his 
Way; and having: Credential Letters for the 
King, he procur'd himſelf Audience, and had 
a fine Prefent made him. Some Time after 
Falconieri, as he paſs'd through France to go in 
the 8 of Nuncio to Flanders, ask'd to fee 
the King, who gave him Audience, tho' he 
had no s for him; but it was through 
the Means of the Nuncio in Ordinary Bolog- 
netti (who conducted him to the ſame): that 
obtain'd it. He receiv'd no Preſent, becauſe 
he had no Letters. 
There is. ſomething ſtil! more lar in the 
following Example. Ferdinand the Cathalick af- 
ter the Death of his Wife pretended to have 
the fame Share in the Adminiſtration of the 
Afairs of the Kingdom of Caſtile, that he had 


| bad during the Queen's Life. Philip of Ae, 


his Son- in-Law, oppog'd it; and was for be; 
declar'd King of Caſtile, as being the Hus 

of the Queen his Wife, who was the undoubted 
Heir thereof. Ferdinand being inform'd that 
Philip was ſending Anthony d Acugna to Rome 
to juſtify his Right, gave Orders to Gongales 
Hernazdes (who was call'd the Great Captain 
to take up this Embaſſador, either upon the 
Road, or even at Rome it ſelf. They mißt d 


bim, notwithſtanding the Lord de Piombing had 


giv'n Notice to Dow Gongales, That the Em. 
baflador having landed, in paſſing from Savory 
to Portohercule, it was an eaſie matter to ſur- 
priſe him. Dos Gonpales excus'd himſelf, and 
ſaid it had been impoflible for him to take him 
on the — becauſe that Proſper Colomne, who 
had had thoſe Orders before him, had giv'n Ad- 
vice thereof to 4 Acagna, by the Cardinal Co. 
lomme, who was his intimate Friend; and that 
the Embaſſador ſtood ſo well upon his Guard 
at Rome, that there was no taking him without 
an Violence, and a publick Scandal ; 
which he could not find in his Heart to be 
4 : And in effect the Great Captai 
uch Violence would have broke with thePope, 
who was oblig'd to protect the Embaſladot; 
and would have giv'n an abominable Scandal 
to all thoſe who have any Reſpect for the Law 
of Nations, which protected d Acagua in the Place 
of his Reſidence, in Reference to the Pope. 
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When the Embaſſ ador Funttion ceaſes. 


| Ltho' I reſerve the Function of the Em- 

daſſador for the Subject of the next 

Book, yet I think my ſelf oblig'd to 
inform my Reader at the End of this, how 
the Embaſſador ceaſes to be a Miniſter. It 
is certain that the ſame Cauſes that put an 
End to Power, in private Concetns, con- 
clude the Commiſſion of a publick Miniſter 
in publick Affairs. The Power of the Em- 


ceaſes, when the Prince who em- 


ploys him is no longer in a Condition to act, 
or that he to whom he is loy'd, is no lon- 
er in a Capacity to carry on Negeotiations with 
im; that is to ſay, by the Death of either the 
one or the other. In the Year 1566. the Em- 


peror Maximilian II. ſent W pie, in the 
Quality of Embaſſador, an + anger Lord, 
who hearing of the Death of Sinan, to whom 
he had been ſent, did not proceed in his Jour- 


Soliman's ſecond Son and his Succeſlbr. 

He ſpoke to the Firſt Vizir Mebemet, and de- 
fir'd to pay his Reſpects to the Grand Jeigmor: 
But the Firſt Vizir told him, That fince theEm- 
peror his Maſter had ſent him to Soiman, who 
was no longer in Being, he could not negotiate 
ith Selim, for whom he had no Letters: That 
would give him Leave to fee the Grand 
Sergnior, but he ſhould not to him; and 
that if Maximilies had any thing to communi- 
gate to him, he might either ſend another Em- 


' ſame Condition, till the Senate had provide 
in that Caſe. The 
| reſolv'd, that the King 


—_— 


| that he ſhould be conſid 
1 „but return'd home. On his Way he met | 


baſſador, or elſe other Credentials to him to 
whom he ſpoke. John Mocenigo was Embaſls- 
dor of Venice in France, at the Time that Hew- 
ry III. was kill'd; and — _ 
cording to the Laws of the Kingdom, Ha- 
is never without a King, becauſe the dead one 
gives Seizin to the Living, as I have elſewhere 
obſerv d; and that the next Prince of the Blood 
ſucceeds immediately : nevertheleſs the Embaſ- 
ſador remain'd without Function and Chars- 
Qer. On the other fide, de Maiſſe Hurazlt, who 
was Embaſſador of France at Venice, was in 


ſaid Senate unanimouſly 
of Navarre ſhould be 
acknowledg'd for King of France; and fign- 
From the rg tor M. de Maiſſe, * 
might continue to diſch his Ofhce 

ws 7 as he was in the 
deceaſed King's Time, till he could procure 
himſelf other Credentials. It may be aid that 
the Republick made a French Embaſſador on 
this Occaſion, which ſhe would have been 
cantious of doing at another JunRure: But 
was ſenſible it would thereby oblige Hewry IV. 
by acknowledging him for King of Fraxce in 
the Perſon of his Miniſter ; as the ſent it the 
ſame Time Orders to Mecenigo, to continue to 
diſcharge his Function with Fleury IV. — 
Action was of ſo great Importance, wen 
Pope us'd his utmoſt Efforts to hinder 
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from takin 
nar * We r the Space of eighteen Years 
had Embaſlador at Venice, ſent one he 
ther on the ſame Account. The Pope ev 
made uſe of Threats, if the Republick —— 
ledg'd a King whom the Holy See had con- 
demn'd and excommunicated as an Heretick. 
In the Year 1621. Baſſompieyre was ſent to Ma- 
4rid about the Aﬀair of the Vakeline. He was 
hardly come thither but the King fell ſick and 
dy'd. He had Letters of Credence for Phi- 
4% IIl, but the Miniſters of Philip IV. did not 
ſcruple to have Conferences with him as well 
as with dw Fargis Embafſador in Ordinary from 
France; tho' according to Rule freſh Creden- 
tials were neceſſary both to the one and the 
other: under this Pretext, which was not only 
ſpecious, but alfo lawful, the Spaniards might 
have ſpun Things out in Length; but they 
choſe rather to- make a Treaty which they 
no mind to execute, than 'to ſtick out b 
fuſing to negotiate with Miniſters who 
ther Letters nor Powers. 
The Power of the Embaſfador ceafes — 
when he is recall'd, and when he has 
through the Time of his Service. That of = 
— a in Ord ary is almoſt ao where re- 
ated to three M for all that it is not 
wfol for an Embaſſ 2 epart from a 
Court where he reſides without an depths Or- 
der, or the Leaye of his Prince. At r 
they aro fo punctual in this, that an E 
dor is not Miowed to d from the aa 
where he reſides, till his Succeſſor be arriv'd 
which is another Proof of the confummate and 
inimitable Prudence of this Republick, which 
by by oblig the Embaſſador to inſtruct his Suc- 
n he State of the Affairs of the Court 
where he is to negotiate, and » t intq his 
Hands all the Memoirs of his E „ ſhews 
that in the Change of the Perſons, there i is no 
Change in the Procedure and Genjus, no more 
than in the Maxims and Conduct of the Se- 
nate, or in the Form of their Government. An 
Embaſſador of Venice, who at the ment 
of the Years of his Service ſhould quit his Poſt 
without expecting his one, would be con- 
fider'd and punifh'd as a Deſerter, as much as 
if he had abaydon'd it in the middle of his Time, 
All Republicks are not fo nice as this is. In 
the Year 1647, the States of the Unit Pro- 
vinces ſent an Order to the Embaſſadors Pleni- 
potentiaries who were on their Part at If er, 
not to leave the Place; yet nevertheleſs t 
of them without any Regrd thereto went away. 
Intereſt enough in their Provinces, 


re- 
nei- 


to get their Diſobediencs ov'd by the States 
General, and to of ure their being ſent back 
to the Co ey had before them the 
ample o . . or of the ſame 
Countrey, who being em ploy to the Northern 
onthe and being tir'd with his Buſineſs, left it 
ſadden, and went home. I believe that 


* * er 75 few others will be found. 
ublick of Venice would iſh with 
— 1 erity ſo ſhameful a rtion; and 
a Monarch would never pardon ſo horrible a 
tempt. There are in Holland Perſons 45 
ry capable of SE ation, but then the 
u 


not in any mher; and as there 9 * 
— — liges thoſe who have any Share in 
— WEE Yn Wer 


this Reſolution ; and the King 


the Cantons from ſendin 11 Embaſſad 


had Fre ers ton r 
ception of the norte o Emballad 


this fort of Employment, t 


the moſt * bu 
hen th Tee they 


2 , ao longer than they 


DTT 
h ace orb 
remain in it, in 

ad it for their Pur- 


wo u Sti lation made ith 
Princes: es: Their 'Minifier is obl 9 0 to remain, , 


in his Poſt till they ſend” to p ieve in” "oe or 
give Ay Leave to quit it. Mortfontaime Mar- 

adar from Fraxce to the Cantons, 
— n the Year 1598. that the King his Ma- 
ſter 1 likely to loſe thoſe im rtant and ne- 
eeſſary llies, unleſs they wer 1 ſpeedily ſatiſ- 
Jan refoly'd to go himſelf to Cough, witbaot 


at ing for the Ki 's Permiffion, The Coun- 
eil look'd 070 oem ie s as 2 very il! Action, a 


ſaid, That dor that {et bis Employment 
but for a 2 15 vor leſs criminal than a 
Centinel that ahandow'd bis Poſt. The King gg, 
on the contrary, That Regard ſhould bs Bad ad A0 
the Intenti th he Ela, lan and to the dem- 
Sean Stare the Allyayce yas in. It was al 
cConſider d that omegine's Journey hinder* 


baſſadors tg 
Court, which would have found it harder to 


content them, after they had been at the Ex- 


pence of the Journey, than the Finbalbqor a 
who at his Return e n with a Ten 
reafanable Sum 


Faw wr ge oh he of JE 


Barb 25 concern n 
Du utchy of 1 **. "Feds: 0 ſucceed Aer 
the Not K e oth er, fd he 75 Fe bad wt at th 
urt .of r becauſe the 
what the General Chapt , 
done at ere : Wher Fat 3 276 | 
Cardinal's Brother, been 45 15 
of the Order. The e "ec 
be Copa made him Mie Can r s 12 7 
z p : urt of France 7 * 
.de it expreſz d indeed to the Nun” 
cis its ts Concern at He Pope Pope \ 's Proced q ieee but 
not hinder it from having ſtill mog 
the that 0 9k 0 's, whom the King co = 
ta return to his Function at Rowe kor 


i ee Rome io the e 


e Hiker ence ll 


ſome 3 77 


that this might be done wit 
to the * 5h and to the Embaſſador himſelf, 
it was 2 to accept the ffer Jaſtimia i 


Venice e, of the [ WY 
te R ie NP als 1 its ood 
ome Retna Aer 
* Refi Pages 8 7 5 
5 of this reg conld not be n 
by a Miniſter of the ſecond O 


ger; 
it was not ſatisfy'd with fer its Eg 
or had made e without 2. articiphion. At 
however, th me 000 f the 7 of Ju- 
ftiniani her 0 produc'd f Yery 
ood fee. At Rom intain'd that 


© JN oblig'd. to giye 117 n to 


75 , becauſe as he retit d . 
M4 Fo and ee to the King' 11 1 75 


is e Reputation was pol aber 
WIR be to 9 feb him ſame 80 
tisfaction in Appear os vs Jager pee 
F nM Mazarin, by making hin him 
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his Brother had an Share in theſe Diſcontents; 


thank'd Cardinal Barbarin for the new Dignity 


with which the Fryar had been honour'd ; and 
fignify'd to him, that in a few Days he would 


return to Rome, to continue there the Functions 
of his Embaſſy. 


An Embaſſador may go from his Poſt when 
in his Perſon the Prince whom he repreſents is 
injur'd; fo that he is rug to ſhew his Re- 
ſentment, and to demand R jon. The 
Mareſchal 4 Eſirce, and the Duke of Crequy 
Embaſſadors of Fance at Rome, both left that 
Court; but on very different Accounts, as well 
as with different Succeſs. The Mareſchal pro- 
tected his Gentleman of the Horſe, who in 
breaking the Chain of the Galley Slaves, had 
violated the publick Juſtice and Safety. They 
who were Depoltarles of the Sovereign Au- 
thority at Rome, caus'd the Gentleman of the 
ors to be kill'd, and ſet his Head upon the 

ridge of St. Angelo among thoſe of other Crimi- 
nals and Banditti. A greater Affront could not 
be offer'd to the Embaſſador ; but foraſmuch as 
he had drawn it upon himſelf, by proteQing a 


Domeſtick, whom he ought to have punith'd : 


or convey'd away, he receiv'd no manner of 
Satisfaction therefore. The King his Maſter 
did riot reſent it; and was ſo far from appro- 
ving What he had done, that the Barhberms had 
| e Satisfaction to ſee him recall'd at their Suit. 

"he Duke de Cregay, on the contrary, was 

ighly prote&ed, becauſe the Difference he had 
with the Chi did not deſerve that ſo cruel an 
Outrage ſhould be offer'd him, in the Perſon 
of the Embaſſadrix his Lady. The King's Dig- 
hity was injur'd thereby, ſo that he. could not 
continue to execute the Functions of his Em- 
ployment, without a Reparation proportionate 
to the Affront he had receiv'd, and unleſs the 
King his Maſter had Satisfaction made him, 
who was much more concern'd therein than 
himſelf. This was what he could not ex 
from the Pope's Relations ; and as the King 
was to ſend him his Orders thereupon, he im- 
Mediately went out of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
and did not return to Rome, till after the Trea- 
ty of Piſa had regulated the publick Reparation 
the Pope was to make to the King, the Embaſ- 
fador, and his Lady. 

The Prince who has Reaſon to be ſatisfy'd 
with the Conduct of his Embaſſador, ſhews it 
by continuing his Employthent to him after the 
Frptration of the ordinary Time. In Holland, 
where * the Subjects are not very fit for this 
ſort of Employment, (I ſpeak of thoſe who 
"ave a Share in the Management of Affairs,) 
becauſe ſome want Ability, and others have 
not that commendable Ambition, which almoſt 
every where elſe cauſes theſe glorious Poſts to 
be ſought after, they are for the moſt part con- 
tinu'd to thoſe that have them, and know how 
to find their own Intereſt therein, by making 
ſome Benefit thereof. ; 

Thoſe Princes who recal their Miniſters be- 
fore the Time of their Service is expir'd, either 
do it of their own mere Motion, fecaſe they 
are not fatisfy'd with them, or elſe to advance 
them to other Employments, or at the Requeſt 
of thoſe Princes with whom they reſide. M. 
Deſtampes, Brother to the Cardinal de Valencay, 
and to the Archbiſhop of Rheims, and Embal- 
fador from France in Holland, was recall'd ab- 


„ 


* — 


ruptly enough; becanſe he had not i 
according to the Intention of the firſt Miniſter. 
M. de Pompone was reinov'd from the Embaſ- 
ſy in Holland, to be employ'd in Swedes, where 
he was more neceſſary; and he did not leave 
that Court, but to take Poſlefſion of the Place 
of Secretary of State. M. Peter de Groot was 


Embaſſador from the United Provinces in Swe 


deu, whete his Service was ſo uſeful, that 
continuing him in his Employment, they mi 
have aſſur d themſelves of the Friendſhip of \ 
Crown; and yet Lay pany him, to ſend him 
into Fraxce, where he was altogether uſeleſs, 
becauſe that Court had taken Meaſures with 
the King of Exgland to make War with the 
States. Blainville was recall'd for no other 
Reaſon but becauſe he was not acceptable to 
the King of Exglard, and his Humour was 
look'd upon to be fomewhat harſh and un- 
tractable, and not fit for Negotiation. 

That Prince who obliges a Miniſter to de- 
patt from his Court, do's indeed put an End 
to the Function of his Employment, but do's 
not thereby take away his Character. That 
Embaſſador of Portugal, whom we have ſpo- 
ken of elſewhere, to whom the States of the 
United Provinces notify'd, That they no lon- 
ger acknowledg'd him for an Embaſlador, and 
that they would have no more Conferences with 
him, made a very wiſe Anſwer in telling them, 
That the one depended on the States, but that the 


other A mtirely on the King bis. ar- 
ly: A ae . . l , Cha- 
rater, and that none but he could take it from 


him, and that it was into his Hands be would ſur- 


render it. 

Princes ſometimes oblige Miniſters to de- 
part out of their States, and cauſe them to be 
carry d away by main Force. Queen Elzaberb 
caus'd Don Bernardin de Mendoſſe, Embaſſador 
from Spain, and the Biſhop of Roſe, Embaſſa- 
dor from the Queen of Scots, to be put on Ship- 
board; but then both of them had 'd on 
Intrigues againſt her Life, and againſt the Tran- 
quillity of her State. e Nuncio whom the 
preſent King of Fraxce caus'd to be guarded to 
the Frontiers of Savoy, felt the firſt Effects of 
the King's juſt Indignation at the violent Pro- 
cedure of the Pope's Relations. The King of 
Portugal not being able to get his Miniſters ad- 
mitted at the Court of Rome, would no lon- 
ger ſuffer the Pope's Miniſter in his Domini- 
ons, from whence the Holy See however drew 
its uſual Revenues. Having therefore ſent for 
the VicecolleQor towards the End of the Year 
1646, he told him, That ſince the Pope would 
not urine n him for what the whole King- 
dom had made him, that is to ſay, for Ki 
Portugal, he was not oblig'd neither to ſuffer a 
a Miniſter of Rome to reſide at his Court: That 
he (the VicecolleQor) was more capable than 
any other to inform his Holineſs of the true State 
of the Churches of Portugal, and of the Necel- 
ſity to provide them with Paſtors : That when- 
ever his Holineſs would admit his Miniſters, 
he ſhould be alſo ready to receive thoſe of Rome 
with open Arms; and that it would be with 
Pleaſure he ſhould ſee the VicecolleQor return 
with the Quality of Nuncio: That he bad 
giv*n the neceſſary Orders for the Convenien- 
cy of his Voyage, and that there was a On 
ready to him to I. He was fee 


* 
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on Board the Night following, and be 

9 It was fix Years that his Miniſters had 
= refus'd Admittance at Rome, for which 
Reaſon he was not oblig'd to reſpect thoſe of 
the Pope. In the Year 1659, under the Mini- 
try of Cardinal Mazarin, the Refident of Bran- 
denburg receiv'd a Meſſage to depart the King- 
dom with his Family. Some Days after, he was 
mitted to continue there a Month longer ; 
and to this Purpoſe a Paſſport was drawn in 
Form for him, ſign'd le Terrier: But before 
the Term was expir'd he was ſent to the Ba- 
ſtile; and, at the end of ſome Weeks, he was 
taken from thence to be conducted to Calais, 
and there ſhipp'd off. Princes do not treat 
Miniſters after this manner, (unleſs they have 
been offended by their Maſters) if they have a- 
ny Conſideration for the one and the other. 

e Cardinal was afterwards ſorry he had trea- 
ted with ſo much Rigour a Miniſter, of whom 
he had no Reaſon to complain; and he ſhew'd 
it by offering him very great Advantages, to 
invite him to return to Fance. 

The Miniſter is not always oblig'd to retire 
when he is given to underſtand that his Perſon 
is not agreeable : The Prince that is for having 
him withdraw, ought to apply to the Maſter 
of the Embaſſador, and procure him to be re- 
call'd; becauſe the Miniſter cannot leave his 
Poſt, but by his Orders who plac'd him there. 
Ferdinand the Catholick having got the Count 
of Rouſſillon out of the Hands of Charles VIII, 
was moreover for hindering him from going 
into Italy, to attempt the Conqueſt of the King- 
dom of Naples. He ſent to him for this Pur- 
poſe Don Alfonſo de Silva (Brother to the Count 
de Cifuentes) who made himſelf ſo diſagreeable 
by his continual Remonſtrances, that the King 
ſignify d to him, That he might be gone as ſoon 
as he pleas'd. This was diſmiſſing him in ve- 

1 But Don Alphonſo reply'd, 

at he thought he was negotiating with a 
Prince, who was Brother and Ally to the King 
his Maſter, whoſe Affairs he ſollicited, with- 
out which he would inſtantly depart : That if 
the King of France would notify his Intentions 
to the ing his Maſter, either by his Means, 
or by an Expreſs, he might do it; but as for 
himſelf he ſhould ſtay till farther Orders. He 
ſtay' d in effect, and follow'd the King into 1 
taly; till finding a thouſand Indignities were 

t upon him, and apprehending ſtill greater 

ſults, after he had been warn'd to d the 
Court, he retir'd to Genoa; giving Charles to 
underſtand, before he ſet out, that Ferdinand 
could not avoid ſending to the Pope the Aſſi- 
ſtance he defir'd. The Archbiſhop of Embren, 
Embaſſador of France at Madrid, being in the 
Month of October, 1662, in the King of Spain's 
Antichamber, enter'd into a Diſcourſe with a 
Spaniſh Lord, who was very well at Court 
concerning the Affairs of Portugal; and as M. 

4" Embrun had a great deal of Zeal and Warmth, 
he was not contented to ſay, That the King his 
Maſter would employ the whole Strength of 
his Kingdom to oppoſe the Conqueſt of Por- 

tngal; but he had alſo the Aſſurance to main- 
tan it in the Preſence of the King of Spain, 
inſomuch that he was — to depart 
the Court. The Embaſſador reply d, That he 
would retire when he ſhould receive the King 
his Maſter's Orders for that Purpoſe, and not 


before. The King of Spain complain'd there- 
of, and deſir'd the King his Son-in-law to re- 
call his Embaſſador; becauſe he had on another 
Occafion talk'd very high, for being refus'd the 
Surrender of a French Cordelier, who, as it 
was laid, carry'd on [ntrigues againſt the King's 
Service: But the Complaints of the Marquiſs 
de Fuentes were eluded, and the King maintain'd 
his Miniſter. . He ſaid that the Spaniards had 
not well underſtood the Em or's French , 
or that this laſt had not well expreſs'd himſelf 
in Spaxih: However after that, in the Year 
1667, the ſame King had enter'd into the Low 
Countries, the Queen-Regent of Spain ſerit Or- 
ders to the ſaid Archbiſhop to be gone; and 
would not ſuffer him to wait in Madrid, for 
the Letters the firſt Courier Was to bring him: 
All he could obtain was "leave: to wait for 
them at Alcala. receiv*d them there, with 
Orders from the Ning to leave-the Court of 

*, as ſoon as 1d have receiv'd the 


5 
Paſſports that were neceſſary for his ſafe tra- 


velling. 


Hoſtilities alſo determine Embaſſies. The 
of Nations is not violated in the Per- 
ſon of the Miniſter of a Prince, who breaks 
with him, with whom ſuch Miniſter reſides ; 
becauſe that after a Declaration, and an open 
War; the Minifter of the Prince that is an E- 
nemy becomes an Enemy likewiſe; and can 
no longer enjoy the publick Safety. But whe- 
ther the Maſter of the Miniſter, or the Prince 
with whom the Miniſter refides, makes the 
Rupture or declares War, the Miniſter ought 
always to have leiſure to retire. If it be the 
Embaſſador's Maſter that is going to declare 
the War, or break without a previous Decla- 
ration, he ought to give his Miniſter no- 
tice thereof, and recall him in time: As on 
the other ſide, if the Prince with whom he re- 
ſides declares it, the Miniſter ought to enjoy 
the Protection of the Law of Natiomt, till he be 
out of his Dominions. The Republick of 
'enice, the Great Duke of Tuſcany, and the 
Duke of Modena, having in the Year 1643. 
made a League to procure the Reſtitution of 
the Dutchy of Caſtro to the Duke of Parma, 
the Senate order'd Secretary Bon, who did the 
Buſineſs of the Republick at Rome, to retire ; 
and the Great Duke ſent the like Order to Ni- 
colimi, his Embaſſador. The Spaniſh Cardinals 
who would have been glad to have lent a Hand 
to an Accommodation, would have ail'd 
with Nicolini to have ſtaid ; but he told them, 
He had his Orders, oo _ thas - 8 _ 
expoſe himſelf to t onts be mi 
es ob = 1 ure. Km ſometimes — 
ever permit the Miniſter of an Enemy to re- 
main with them, notwithſtanding the Rupture; 
but that is for the molt part done againſt Rea- 
ſon, and contrary to the Rules of Prudence. 
After the firſt Rupture with the E in the 
Year 1665, the Embaſſador of the United Pro- 
vinces remain'd (till at London, and the Mini- 
ſter of the King of England continu'd at the 
, but with very bad Succeſs. The State: 
had the Mortification to ſee the Embaſſador's 
Secretary taken up, and to find themſelves in 
a manner neceffitated to take-up the 
of the Exgliſh Miniſter. They both recall" 
their reſpective Miniſters, after they had both 
violated the Law CONSE Upon the laſt 
ddd Rupture 
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Rupture the States leſt again a Miniſter at Lon- 
don, and one at Paris; but with very little Ad- 
vantage: and if at preſent they have (till one at 
Stockholm, it is becauſe the United Provinces 
treat the King of Sweden as an Enemy, but only 
on account that he is ſo to their Allies, and 
not properly theirs. I cannot comprehend why 
they left a Miniſter at Paris, in a Court that is ſo 
jealous of all Correſpondences, that even in 
the Height of Peace, it cauſes all Letters to 
be open'd, that are but the leaſt ſuſpected; and 
ſo that Miniſter who could not do the leaſt 
Service, only augmented the Jealouſy was con- 
ceiv'd at his Stay, becauſe he could not give 
the leaſt Advice, but he expos'd himſelf to an 
inevitable Affront. : 

To prevent all theſe Vexations, thoſe Prin- 
ces that are regular in their Conduct, recall 
their Embaſſador when they are upon the Point 
of a Rupture, or immediately z as I juſt 
now ſaid. After the Emperor, the King of 
Spain, the Republick of Venice, and the Duke 
of Milan had concluded their League againſt 
Charles VIII, the Senate told Philip de Com- 

mines, the French Embaſſador, That it had or- 
der'd Dominick Treviſan, and Dominick Loridan, 
Embaſſadors on the part of the Republick to 
Charles at Naples, to return Home; becauſe it 
was going to break with the King. In the 
Year 24 55 the King of Fraxce ſent twelve 
Men of War to the Aſſiſtance of the Repub- 
lick, under the Condudꝭ of the Commandor de 
Neuſcbaiſe. He was order'd to ſet up the 
Standard of St. Mark as ſoon as he ſhould 
reach the Iſle of Corfox; leſt a ing in the 
Venetian Fleet under the French Colours, the 
Turks ſhould take there-from an Occaſion of 
Rupture. Nevertheleſs as it was well known, 
that the Venetian themſelves would be glad 
that the Tarks ſhould be inform'd of the French 
Succours, thereby to oblige em to ſhew ſome 
Reſentment, which might engage the French 
alſo ; the King ſent Orders to his Embaſlador, 
T hat if he thought thoſe Barbarians would offer 
any Affront to him, or that he did not look awpon 
himſelf to be im Safety at Conſtantinople, to ſteal 
away as well as he could, and try to make his E- 
ſcape to France. There are but few Examples, 
where Princes have been forc'd to ſend ſuch 
Orders to their Miniſters, and have done it, 
except in reference to the Turks. Some have 
retir'd without waiting for their Maſter's Or- 
ders; becauſe their Uneaſineſs would not per- 
mit them to do it; as Dos Alphonſo de la Cue- 
va, after the I reaſon at Venice was diſcover'd, 
in which he had had ſo great a Hand that he 
had Reaſon to dread the People's Reſentment. 
It is very probable that for the Time to come, 
thoſe Princes who ſhall ſend their Miniſters to 
the Hague, will take the ſame Precautions for 
their Safety, as being neceſſary. 

All that has bcen hitherto 200 ought chiefly 
to be apply'd to Embaſſies in Ordinary; ſince 
the Extraordinarics end with the Negotiation 
of the Affair that is the Subject of the Embaſ- 
ſador's Employment. Examples hereof are to 
be found every where, and therein may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that maſt of em have been of ſhort Du- 
ration; nay there are ſome, the Affairs where- 
of have been regulatcd in leſs than four and 
twenty Hours. Philip de Commines relates, that 
Lewis XI, judging that he ought to make an 
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Advantage of the War, Charles Duke of Buy. 
undy was ingag'd in againſt the People of 
iege; and that in the mean time he mi 

ſafely attack the Duke of Brittany, who 

been one of the chief Actors in the War for 
the publick Good; ſent the Cardinal de Bal 
and the Conſtable Sr. Pol to Charles. Theſe 

Embaſſadors told the Duke of Burgundy, That 

the People of Liege being compris'd in the 

Treaty the King their Maſter had made with 

the Duke, he could not make War againſi 

them without violating the Peace, unleſs he 
alſo ſuffer'd the King to make War againſt the 

Duke of Britain : I hat the King would aban- 

don the People of Liege, if the Duke would a. 

bandon the Britton. Charles made Anſwer 

That the War he made with the Liegeſe, was 

Defenſive in reſpe& to him: That they had 

broke the Treaty, for the Obſervation of which 

they had given him three hundred Hoſtages; 
and that he could not ſuffer the King to make 

War with the Duke of Brittain, who was his 

Ally. Theſe Embaſſadors did their Buſineſi, 

and were diſpatch'd in a very few Hours. Charles 

told them when he diſmiſs'd them, that he 
was going to give Battel to the Lregeſe; that 
if he was defeated the King might do as he 
thought fit in reference to the Duke of Briy- 
tain; but if he return'd victorious, the King 
would do well to let the Britton alone. This 
was not the Maxim of Schach Abas, King of 

Perſia, who ſaid that in diſpatching Embaſſa- 

dors with ſo much Precipitation, they were not 

treated like Miniſters, but like Contiers. The 

Duke follow'd that of our Lord of Argenten, 

who is of Opinion, that the Embaſſadors either 

of declar'd or ſecret Enemies ought to be quick- 
ly diſmiſs'd. 

When the late _ of England ſent the Or- 
der of the Garter to Prince Henry of Naſſau, 
the Reſident who was on his Part with the 
States of the United Provinces, had a Com- 
miſſion to afſiſt at the Ceremony in the Quali- 
ty of Embaſſador Extraordinary, as according- 
ly he did; but he laid down the Character 
ſame Day. In the ſame manner the two Bi- 
ſhops, that aſſiſted at the Marriage of Uladi/as 
King of Poland, as Embaſſadors of the Dukes 
of Neubourg and of Mantua, had the Character 
but for that Day. After the Peace of YVervns, 
the Arch-Duke ſent to Paris the Duke 4 Are- 

ſehot, the Admirant of Arragon, the Preſident Ri- 

chardot, the Count d'Aremberg, Don Lewis de 

Velaſco, and the Auditor Verreycken, to ſee the 

Execution and Obſervation of the Treaty ſworn 

to. Immediately after the Ceremonies Richæ- 

dot and Verreycken return'd to Braſſels, and the 
other four remain'd at Paris; but their Chara- 

Fer of Embaſlador ceas'd, and they were no 

longer conſider'd but as Hoſtages for the Re- 

ſtitution of thoſe Places which the King of 

Spain held ſtill in Fance. 

A Prince may recall his Miniſter when he 
pleaſes, and the Prince with whom the Miniſter 
reſides, may alſo make Inſtances to have him 
recall'd, when his Conduct is ſuſpected by him 
or is not agreeable to him. But a Prince who 
is not the Maſter of the Miniſter, and who has 
nothing to negotiate with him, cannot oblige 
the Prince that employs him to recall him 
without incroaching upon his Sovereignty, an 
without arrogating to himſelf in a — 

1 ure, 
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an Authority that does not belong to 
— obn Francis Belletia, Senator of Turin, 
did the Buſineſs of the Duke of Savoy at Mun- 
fer, in conjunction with the Marquiſs of Se. 
Germain, not as Embaſſador, but as a ſubaltern 
Miniſter. He was diſagreeable at the Court of 
trance; becauſe they had Advice there, that 
he intended to bring the Affair of Pagnerol up- 
on the Stage: for which Reaſon it prefs'd 
the Dutcheſs Regent of Savoy to recall him. 
She was very much offended thereat, as a 
thing that concern'd the Sovereignty of the 
Prince her Son, which the ſaid was depoſi- 
ted with her during her Regency, and the 
Minority of the Prince. The Marquiſs de Pi- 
axezza, Chief Miniſter of the Court of Ta- 
rin, told the Marquiſs dx Pleſſis Pralin, who 
commanded the Arms of France in Italy, that 
the Dutcheſs would ſooner ſee her ſelf reduc'd 
to the laſt Extremity, than ſuffer this Impair 
to be made in the Sovereignty of the Prince 
her Son. The Queen Regent of France, and 
Cardinal Mazarin, paſs'd over all theſe Con- 
ſiderations, and recall'd the Sieur d' Aigne- 
bonne, Embaſſador of Fraxce at Tarin, and re- 
fus'd to give Audience to the Abbot de Verne, 
Embaſſador from Savoy. The Dutcheſs had a 
French Army in the Heart of her Countrey ; 
and the Cardinal to intimidate her ſtill more, 
ſpread a Rumour that more Troops were 
marching thither. The Abbot gave Advice 
thereof by an Expreſs, and ſo throughly a- 
larm'd the Dutcheſs, that to avoid coming to 
a Rupture with France, the at laſt reſoly'd to 
recall Belletia. However, that this might be 
done with ſome Reputation to her ſelf and 
bim, ſhe made uſe of the Pretext of the Em- 
baſly of Poland, whither ſhe ſent him to com- 
plement King Ulad5las upon his Marriage with 
the Princeſs of Mantua. No Prince will ever 
attempt to imitate this Action, but he will be 
willing that the whole Univerſe ſhould know, 
he has no great Conſideration for him, whom 
he obliges to do an AQiion ſo unworthy of a 
vereign. 

The Embaſſador ſurrenders his Character in- 
to the Hands of him who gave it him, at his 
Return from his Embaſly. In the Year 1645, 
the States of the United Provinces gave 4 A- 
taux and Servien to underſtand, that they were 
ſurpris d, that in their Commiſſion of Plenipo- 
tentiaries, the King ſhould give them the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſadors, to the Prejudice of what 
had been concerted withgthe Spauiards, that on 
all des only that of Plenipotentiary ſhould be 
made uſe of. The Miniſters of France ſaid, 
They were no leſs amaz'd at the Remark the 
Yates made thereon; and that they were ig- 
notant of what the States had agreed upon 
with the Spaniards : That the ſame Quality of 
Embatſador was in the Powers they had com- 
municated at the Hagze, where no Notice had 
been taken thereof: That ſince they had that 
Quality when they were in Holland , conld 
oe 2 it down, till they ſurrender'd it into the 
Hand: of the King, at their Return to France. 1 
have ſpoken elſewhere of Dow Amtonio de Souſa 
«e Macedo, and of the Anſwer he made the ſame 
States. That is ſo great a Truth, that even if 
there had been an open War declar'd between 
te King of Portugal and the States, and that 
Lu Antonio had been taken upon the Sea be- 


but they have no Share in the 


fore he arriv'd at Lisbon, he could not have 
been declar'd a good Prize. 

Ancient — makes mention of a Roman, 
who being arriv'd at Rome, at his Return from 
his Embaſſy, was kill'd before he had made his 


Report. The Murderer ſaid, he had not vio- 
lated the Law of Nations in killing a Man, who 
being return'd from his Embaſly, could no 


longer be confider'd as an Embaſſador; and that 
as he was otherwiſe the Son of an Outlaw, he 
might be kill'd with Impunity. The Murderer 
was condemn'd as a Violator of the Law of 
Nations; becauſe the Embaſſador ought to be 
in Safety, and in the Protection of the Law of 
Nations, till ſuch Time as he has made his 
Report, and is diſcharg'd of the Embaſſy. How- 
ever I am of Opinion they ought to have diſtin- 
guiſh'd on this Oceaſion between the Pablick 
Safety and the Law of Nations. 

But as we ſhall ſpeak more particulatly of 
the Report; in the ſecond Part of this Trea- 
tiſe, I ſhall only ſay here, That the Embaſ- 
ſadors whom the United Provinces expploy, 
take their Seat in the Aſſembly of the States 
General, that they may have the Quality of 
Deputy to the Aſſembly, which repreſents the 
whole Union: and they are conſider'd as ſuch; 
till they have ſwori to their Commiſſion. Af: 
ter that = are no longer confider'd but as 
Miniſters of the State, and they have no Seat 
in the A Even at their Return, when 
they make a Report of their Embaſſy, they are 
ſeated out of Rank, behind the other Depu- 
ties of which the Aſſembly is compos'd. It is 
true that when M. de Groot, who was Embaſ- 
ſador in France, came to the Hagwe in the Year 
1671, to inform the State of the Preparations 
which were making in France, and of the Deſigns 
that were forming there againſt the United 
Provinces, he was allow'd to take his uſual 
Place in the Aſſembly of the States General; 
but it was by expreſs Order of the States of 
Holland his Sovercigns, who can depute thi- 
ther whom they pleaſe extraordinarily ; not 
only by virtue of Credential Letters; but alſo 
by the Mouth of the other uties of the 
ſame Province. But then he did not make a 
R of his Embaſſy; but only gave there 
Information of ſome Particulars which it con- 
cern'd the State to know. Thoſe of whom 
the Republick of Venice makes uſe in the like 
Employments, have the Quality of Sages : 
overnment ; 
and even at their Return from their Embaſſy, 
they cannot be admitted therein till after a freſh 
Ballotting. 

= Chriſtina of Sweden had acknowledg'd 
the King of Portagal, and had made an Allyance 
with him. She had acknowledg'd his Miniſter, 
and had done him Honour at the Ceremonies 
of her Coronation. - Nevertheleſs ſome Days 
before her Abdication, ſhe bethought her ſelf 
of commanding the Maſter of the Ceremonies 
to go to Anthony de Silva and Souſa, Reſident of 
Portugal, with a ſeal'd Letter, and Orders not 
to open it but in the Preſence of the Reſident : 
to read it to him, and to bring back the Ori- 

inal to her, — — a Copy thereof if he 
degrd one. This er contain'd, That as 


the o- ack OT no other King of Por- 
tagal than Philip IV. King of Hain, the ſigui- 
of Bragauza, 

pre- 


4 to the R of the Duke 
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pretended King of Portugal, that his Employ- 


might retire as ſoon as he pleas'd; becauſe for 
the future his Maſter ſhould be conſider'd there 
but as an Uſurper. However, that ſince the 
Reſident was come into Sweden under the Pub- 
lick Faith, ſhe would ſee that he enjoy d the 1nwi- 
lable Protection of the Law of Nations. The 


ſtavus. It did not belong to the Queen to take 


Preſent which is made them, as to its Mini- 
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ment being of no Utility at that Court, he 


Reſident notwithſtanding this remain'd at Szock- 
holm; enjoy'd the aforeſaid Protection effectu- 

lly, and was reſtor'd to the Function of his 
| Sea under the Reign of Charles Gu- 


away his Quality, no more than it is in the 
Power of a Preſidial Court to take away the 
Character which the Reſident of the Duke of 
Lunenburg has from a foreign Sovereign Power, 
that continues it to him, and who alone can 
diſpoſe of the Character of his Miniſter. 
he Embaſſador that goes from a Court 
where he leaves ſome Satisfaction of his Con- 
duct, receives Marks thereof at his Departure; 
and after he has taken his Audience of Leave, 
he is preſented according to the Eſteem is had 
of his Merit, or the Conſideration the Prince 
his Maſter is in; and ſometimes alſo accor- 
ding to the Importance of the Affair that is the 
Subject of his Embaſſy. There are ſome Courts 
where ſome Civility is done to the Embaſſador 
when he goes away, but it is now but rarely 
done. At the Hague he is conducted to the 
ſame Place where he was receiv'd. In Exgland 
they have Barges order d them, which * — 
on Board the Ship appointed for their 1 ranſ- 
rtation : butin the Execution of all this there 
is little or no Ceremony us'd. 

It is a great Point that of the Preſents, be- 
cauſe the Republick of Venice takes it for a great 
Affront if her Embaſſador is not preſented ; 
and the United Provinces forbid their Embaſ- 
ſadors taking any under the Penalty of Diſgrace. 
In the Year 1603. Priuly, Embaſſador from 
Venice at Turin, not being very well with the 
Duke of Savoy, on account of ſome Jealouſy 
of Women, could not obtain his Audience of 
Leave, and was oblig'd to go away without a 
Preſent. The Senate was ſo angry thereat , 
that when the Nuncio offer'd to intermeddle in 
the Accommodation of their Difference, the 
Republick inſiſted upon three Things : T hat the 
Duke ſhould ſend firſt an Embaſſador to Ve- 
nice: That he ſhould ſettle the Rank between 
the Princes his Children and the Embaſſadors 
of the Republick ; and in the third Place, That 
he ſhould ſend. to Priuly the Preſent that was due 
to him as Embaſſador of Venice. The ſame Se- 
nate judging that it was none of his Province 
to aboliſh a Cuſtom which obtains in all the 
Courts of the World; and that its Embaſla- 
dors ought not to refuſe the Honour that other 
Princes do to thoſe who repreſent the Repub- 
lick; has eſteem'd, on the other fide, that the 


ſters, ought not to be converted to their own 
private Advantage; and has ordain'd therefore, 
that the Preſent they ſhall receive ſhall be brought 
to the Senate, to be diſpos'd of as it ſhall think 
fit. The Embaſſadors do ſo; and altho' gene- 
rally ſpeaking the Senate reſtores it to them, 
it does not always do it; but it always gives 
them to underſtand, that it is to their K 


Ove- 


foreign Potentate. In the Vear 1530. the Re- 
—.— ſent to Pope Clement VII, and to the 
mperor Charles V. fix of its chiefeſt Senators 
who aſſiſted at the Coronation of Charles, after 
they had made their Complement on the Pexce 
theſe two Princes had juſt concluded between 
themſelves ; which was properly the Subject of 
their Embaſſy. At their Departure the 
made them a Preſent of five hundred Portugal 
Doubles, of the Value of ten Crowns each: 
the Senate caus'd them to be put into the Treaſu- 
ry of St. Mark, to be employ'd in the Service 
of the Republick, The en return'd the 
Civility of this Embaſly with another, compos'd 
of three of his Counſellors, who were y 
well receiv'd at Venice, and preſented each with 
a Gold Cup of the Value of a thouſand Crowns. 
In moſt of the Courts of Europe a particular 
Honour is done to the Embaſſadors of Venice: 
For if it be their firſt Embaſſy, they are a d, 
whether they will be made Knights. In Fance 
this Order is call'd PAccollade, and the King 
confers it on the Embaſſador in a private Au- 
dience, after he has taken his Leave publickly. 
It is done without Ceremony; one of the firſt 
Valets de Chamber or of the Wardrobe lays a 
Cuſhion at the King's Feet, on which the 
baſſador kneels down. The King draws his 
Sword, makes him a Knight, and gives him at 
the ſame time a Sword, and a Shoulder Belt. 
The Pope do's it alſo ſometimes : and there- 
upon happen'd a remarkable Occurrence _ 
in the Year 1601. The Pope Clement VIII. 
having confer'd Knighthood on the Embaſſadors 
of Venice, the Ordinary and the Extraordinary, 
it appear'd the one of them Jobn Mocenigo had 
already been Knighted by King Henry IV. 
were ſome who laid, T hat it was a Thing with- 
out Precedent; and that perhaps the Pope had 
done it deſignedly, becauſe he look'd upon what 
the King had done before his Abſolution to be 
null. But others ſaid on the contrary, that 
when Mocenigo underſtood that the Pope inten- 
ded to Knight him, he had ſaid he was one al- 
_ by the Hand of the King of France. But 
the Affair being put under Examination, it was 
alledg'd that Pope Sixtut V. had confer'd 
Knighthood on the four Embaſſadors of Obe- 
dience whom the Republick had ſent to him, 
notwithſtanding Foſcarini, who was one of the 
Number, had already been Knighted at Venice 
by King Henry III. who was lodg'd at his Houle; 
ſo that it was concluded that the Pope's Knight- 
hood was not inconſiſtgnt with that of the other 
Chriſtian Princes, becauſe they have no 
petition with his Holineſs. 

In the Year 1646. Jobs Tiepolo went on the 
part of the Republick into Poland, to endeavour 
to perſuade the King to break with the Tart, 
in order to make a Diverſion in Favour of the 
Ile of Candia. The King Uladiſlas had rais'd 
ſome foreign Troops, under Pretext of 
neceſſary Defence of the Frontiers of the King- 
dom; but with a Deſign to break with the 
Turk, and to engage Poland in an offenſive War- 
So that Tiepolo tound there ſuch favourable Dil- 
poſitions, that he had Reaſon to hope for a hap- 
py Iſſue of his Negotiation, if they had not bern 
alter'd by the Umbrage the Poles took at the 
King's Arming; becauſe as he had done it with- 
out the Conſent of the States of the Kingdom, 


reign they are oblig'd for it, more than to the 


they were apprehenſive he did it with a 


of 
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to the Form of the Government. They 
complain d thereof at the Diet, and oblig d the 
King to disband all the foreign Troops, of whom 
he thought to compoſe a Body of ſive and twen- 

hontind Men ; which with the Friends and 
— he had in the Army of the Countrey, 
might have done an irr le — to the 
Liberty of Poland. Tiepolo therefore finding it 
was impoſſible to perſuade that Nation to a 
Rupture, took his Audience of Leave. At this 
Audience the King Knighted him, in the Pre- 
ſence of the Queen and the whole Conrt. He 
oblig'd the new 2 * to charge the Arms of 
his Family with an Eagle and a Sheaf, which 
arethe Arms of Poland, and of the Royal Houſe 
of Sweden, from whence the King was deſcen- 
ded. This is one of the principal Ornaments 
of the firſt Nobility of Venice, amongſt whom 
theſe are diſtinguiſh'd, who appear in Publick 
with a Star; for which Reaſon they are call'd 
The Knights of the Star. In the Year 1603. the 
Grey Leagues ſent ſeven Embaſſadors to Venice 
to ſee the Obſervation: of the Alliance that had 
deen concluded between theſe two Republicks 
ſworn to. The Oath was taken in the Great 
Council Chamber; and when they took their 
Audience of Leave, the Doge made them all 
ſeven Knights, by ſtriking them gently on the 
Shoulder and the Head, while their Gilt Spurs 
2 on; and each of them was pre- 
ſented with a Gold Chain, and a Medal of the 
Value of five hundred Crowns. 

At Venice the Laws are very rigorous againſt 
thoſe who receive Benefices, or take Penſions 
from a foreign Sovereign: But at the ſame 
Time the Republick is ſo far from being offen- 
ded at the Preſents that are made to her Em- 
baſſadors, or from forbidding them to receive 
any at the Concluſion of their Embaſly, that it 
takes it ill when they have none; and would 
de apt to call them to an Account for their Be- 
haviour, which had render'd them unworthy of 
= —— or Prince — came * 

ut carini, he that was fince ſtrangl'd in 
Priſon for Crimes againſt the State, of | which 
he was afterwards found to be innocent, had 
been fix Years Embaſſador at London: and be- 
ing ſenſible that his Predeceiſors had receiv'd 
— fine Preſents there, he expected one at 

as valuable as that which had been made 
to the laſt Embaſſador, who had reſided there 
but three Years: but he was mightily ſurpris'd 
to ſee then bring him one not worth above half 
as much. He complain'd of it, but he was 
told it was the King's Pleaſure, who had re- 
duc'd the Preſents to half their former Value; 
and that was all his Remedy. |. 0046) 
As the Prince N. N . to an 
at of his Employment, 
conſiders not only the Perſon of the Miniſter. 
but alſo that of the Sovereign he repreſents ; 
ſo the E in accepting the Preſent, 
ought to have as much Conſideration for his 
er's Iatereſt, and for the Satisfaction he 
24 — his ares as for that he leaves 
of his Conduct at the Court'where he was em- 
2 Sens A that there are ſo 
Examples of Embaſſadors, and even of 
de politeſt and beſt qualify'd, that have refus'd 
the Preſents of thoſe Princes, who did not an- 
— what the Miniſter had reaſon to hope 


fador Extraordinary from Venice at Madrid, 
not having been ableto procure Juſtice for ſome 
ns that the Spariards had committed 
on the Subjeas of the Republick; and being 
willing to expreſs how little ſatisfy'd he went 
away, refus'd the Preſent that was brought him 
from the King, © | 
After the e of Cambray had been con- 
cluded between Pope Falias II, the Emperor 
Maximilian, Lewis XII. King of France, and 
Ferdinand the Catholick; Lewis fignify'd to An- 
Condolmer Embaſſador from Venice, that 
he did not deſire he ſhould attend him in his 
Jou to Italy; but that he would have him 
go to Los, where he would let him know 
what he had to do. The King ſent him at the 
ſame time a-very fine Preſent : But foraſmuch 
as theſe Civilities are done to Embaſladors on- 
ly at their Departure, Condolmer, who conclu- 
ed from thence that he was diſmiſs'd, would 
not accept it ; and ſaid, That his Life was at 
Stake if be receiv'd the Preſent of a King who was 
going to make War with the * After the 
rd Hollis, Embaſſador from Exglandto France, 
had taken his Audience of Leave in the Vear 
1666, the King ſent him a Diamond of the Va- 
lue of five and twenty thouſand Livres. The 
two Kings were upon the point of declaring 
War, on account of that the King of Exgland 
actually made with the United Provinces, for 
which Reaſon Hollis refus'd the Preſent. He 
ſaid he did not come into Fraxce to inrich him- 
ſelf; and that moreover he had not -receiv*d 
Satis faction for the Affront the Princeſs of Ca- 
rignan had offer'd to his Wife. It was repre- 
ſented to him that it was a Token of the Eſteem 
the King had for his Perſon, and that it was 
the Cattom of France, where a Preſent from 
the King could not be refus'd without Incivili- 
ty. It was none in the State the Affairs of the 
two Crowns were then in; where the Embaſ- 
ſador might very well commit one, in refe- 
rence. to a Prince who was not à Friend to 
his Maſter: - ny | 
In the Year 1595, Clement VIII. ſent Jobs 
Francis Aldobrandin, his Nephew,' into Spain, to 
try to perſuade the King to ſend a powerful 
Succour againſt the Tarts in Hungary, He 
made a very ſhort Stay at Madrid, and at his 
oing away, the King, the Prince, and the In- 
t, offer'd him very conſiderable Preſents ; 
but the Pope had forbidden him taking any. The 
Pope was not for having his Relations oblig'd 
to crown'd Heads: And as he does not him- 
ſelf make very magnificent Preſents to Embaſ- 
ſadors, his Iacivſlity was of no great Con- 
ſequence. | 
ſe Preſents are alſo refus'd, when the 
Maſter of the Embaſſador is not ſatisfy'd with 
the Prince with whom the Embaſſador has ne- 
gotiated, ot when the Embaſſador will not be 
oblig d to the Civility of a Prince, of whom 
he is not otherwiſe ſatisfy d, as I juſt now ſaid. 
In the Year 1483, Ferdinand and Iſabella ſent to 
Charles VIII. Jab de Ribera, Lord of Masse- 
„to demand the Reſtitution of the Kouſ- 
Flew. He did not ſucceed; for which Reaſon 
he refus'd to accept the Plate the King would 
have have preſented him with. The French 
ſaid it was an Incivility, and that it was ne- 
ver known in Fraxce that any body refus'd the 


his Negotiation. - Ofavian Ben, Embaſ- 


; bera made this ” 
King's Preſent. * pay _—_ 
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That it was never uo. in Spain, thetr d Em- 
7 receiv d the Preſent of a & ** with ul bon 
the Priuse the Embajjager ſerv d bad no. Reaſon 
70 be ſatisfy'd. I ſhould think one might here 
call to mind thoſe Roman Embaſladors , who 
refus d the Preſents Ptolomy King, of Egypt 
would have made them; but however, at 2: 
Feaſt the King gave them, they ſaffex'd. Gold 
Crowns to be por upon their Heads. Inſtead 
of rejecing with Ruſticity the Honour the King 
did them, they receivd the Crowns, and the 
next Day they went and plac'd em on the 
Heads of the Statues of the Kings which were 


ty to accept the two Suits of Hangings Which 
the Arch-Duke ſent bim: Altho' —— 


procur'd the Ratification of bat he had 
nf 


in Jupiters Temple. Charles Haward, Earl of 
Carliſle , being ſent Embaſſador Extraordinary 
from Exgland to the Car of Mu, in the 
Year 1664, was but indifferently us'd-;; fo that 
not receiving any Satisfaction, neither in Refe- 
rence to the Affair he had to negotiate, or to 
the Complaints he made of the Incivilities that 
had been offer'd him, he expreſs'd his Uneaſy- 
neſs thereat on all Occaſions, but chiefly ſome 


had ſent him a Preſent of Martins, of the Va- 
lue of two thouſand Crowns ; another of four- 
teen hundred Crowns, for his Lady; and a 
third of a thouſand Crowns, for his Son; be- 
ſides the other Preſents for his Dameſticks : 
But he reſus'd to accept them, and was coarſe 
enough in his Behaviour to the Nobleman that 
accompany'd them. The Car ſent another 
Perfon of Quality to him, to be inform'd of 
the Cauſe from the Embaſlador ; who told the 
- Muſcevite, That he did not think he ought to car- 
ry away any Tokens of his Czarriſh Majeſdy's. Be- 
nevolence , while he gave ſu little Sattifadtiow to 
the King bis Maſter, lhe Czar was contented 
with this Anſwer, and being well e pleas'd 
to keep his Skins, he ſent back the Preſent the 
Embaſſador had made him from himſelf, which 
the Embaſſador alſo re- accepted. 

When there is no lawful Ground, the Em- 
baſſador cannot refuſe without Ruſticity, and 
without affronting the Prince, the Preſent he 
ſends him. In the Year 1632, Dow Conpale, 
of Corduba, Embaſlador Extraordinary. from 


Spain, recciy'd great Civilities in Hanse, where: | 


he made no long Stay. At his Departure the 
King preſented him with a Sword, which with 
the Belt was eſleem'd worth ten thouſand 
Crowns. He would not accept it, and yet 
ſent a Preſent to the Count de Caron, one of 
the Introductors of the Embaſſadors; but the 
Count told the Secretary, who brought it him, 
'That he would not receive any Preſent; from 
a Miniſter of Spam, who had had the Incivili- 
ty to refuſe the Effects of the King's Liberali- 
ty. M. Deſſat being (till but a Biſhop, had Or- 
ders to go to Vence, and to communicate to 
the Senate the Peace which had been lately 
concluded at Verdint. At his going away the 
Senate ſent him a thouſand Crowns, in four 
Baggs of red Cloth. He would have refus'd 
them, but it was repreſented to him, That it 
world not only be an Iucivility, but even an A, 
front, that would offend the Kepublick, and oblige 
it 10 forbid its Miniſters ever recerving any thin 
ſrom the King, Atter the Preſident Feawnin ha 
almoſt finiſh'd the Negotiation for the twelve 
Years Trucc, the Arch-Duke Ggnify'd to him 
by Letter, that he intended to preſent him, and 


be ignorant that his King was goi 
War with them. He was the Averſion of the 


It was the fame 


him, with a eonſiderable dum of Money which 
he refus'd to accept; but he made no Difficult, 


niſter whoſe Integrity was without ' Repyouch 


or Suſpicion, and that he had nat 


with the Arch-Dake but with his Enemies. 
Das Antonio Pimentel having concluded at 


| Pars the Treaty, which ſince receiv'd ĩts laſt Per- 


fection at the Fyrenean Mountains, and having 


tiated, and brought together the firſt Mi 


of the two Crowns on the Frontiers, Cardinal 


Mazarin ſent him a Hatband of Diamonds, and 
Ear-pendents for his Lady. He refus'd the Pre- 
ſent, and ſignify'd to the Cardinal, that fince 
the Affair was not perfectly concluded, he in- 
treated his Eminence to delay making him feel 
the Effects of the King's Liberality: That he 
was not rude enough to refuſe them, when he 
ſnould fee what he promis'd on the — ol 

A- 


the King bis Maſter, and his firſt Mini 
Days before he left that Court. The Czar 


compliſh'd.. I cannot forbear making here a 


Compariſon of this Procedure, with that of a 
certain Miniſter, who having diſcharg'd at the 


Hague the Function of a Herald, rather than 
that of an Embaſſadot, and having declar'd that 
his Character was extinct, even to the 

the Memorial the States would have ſent him, 
did notwithſtanding all this take his Audience 
of Leave publickly, thereby to procure to him · 


ſelf the Preſent ot ſix thouſand Livres, which 


the States for ſame time have given to the Em- 
baſſadors of crown'd Heads; tho' he — 
to 


Hellanders when he came into the Counttey, and 
he ow — INE — ne lefbit.; — 
as Pimentel left in France the Reputation of 4 
very boneſt, very gallant; and very able Man. 
ded ſome Years before in Sweden, had ſoextin- 
guich'd in the Queen's Mind all the Affection 


aud Eſteem ſhe; had for France, and leſt in the 
room thereof Ine liuations ſo eontrary, that that 


pour Princeſs was no longer known but-bythe 
ineaments of. her Face, which:was not the 
part that made her great. tl: ald: 
All Princes. are not equally liberal and ma- 
nificent on theſe Oecaſions: Some of em con- 
ſider therein the Maſter of the Emballador ; 
ſome again have a Regord to the perſonal Me- 
rit of te ; and there ate others al- 
ſo, that make Refledion on the Subject of the 
Embaſſy, and on the Importance of the Nego- 
tiation, It cannot be deny d neither, that there 
are ſome Princes who make their. Liberality 
ſubſervient to their Ambition , or to fone o- 
ther By- , thereby-to bring ovet to ther 
Intereils thote, to whom the Preſents are only 
as it were an Earneſt of what they may hope 
for hereafter. The Mateſchal de Biro went 
to Bruſſels, to ſee the Obſervation of the Peace 
of Vervins ſworn to, and brought a] / Pre- 
ſents that engag d him in very pernicious Al- 
fairs. In France the Prefent to the Nuncio 
molt commonly contiſts in a Side -· Board of 
Plate, of the Value of ten thouſand Livres ; and 
if he be made Cardinal during his Nunciature, 
it amounts to ſeven or eight thouſand Crowns: 


the other Embailadors who had labour'd with 


"The Preſents to Embaſiadors in Ordinary are 


regulated to about two thouſand —— 
1 
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ſe of crown'd” Heads and of Venice; but 
— hey receive an additional Preſent 
extraordinary', and even their uſual Preſent is 
augmented as the Occaſions ſeem to — 
There is nothing fix'd in this Point, in Refe- 
rence to the Extraordinaries, but Regurd is 
therein had to the Prince that ſends them, to 
the Perſon of the Embaſſador, and to the Afﬀait 
he negotiates. When M. de Baſſomprerre went 
co Raglan fe the Year 1626, he receiv'd a 
' Preſent of the Value of ſeven thouſand Pound 
Sterling; and the Mareſchal ds Grammont, who 
went in the Year 1659, to demand the Infant in 
Marriage , was preſented with a Hatband of 
Diamonds worth thirty thouſand Crowns, 


Bat a great deal of ery is commitred on 


theſe Occaſions, more eſpecially when the Pre- 
ſent is made in Jewels. Fohw Zavadsky, Em- 
baſſadot of Poland, after he had been at rhe 
Hague, Bruſſels, and at Londen, artiv'd at Pa- 
ric in the Month of March 1636. The Affair 
he had to negotiate was of no great — — 
tance: And foraſmuch us he was confider'd hut 
3s a circular Embaſſador, and that M. 4 Avanx 
who had been twice with the King of Poland, 
had been but indifferently preſented, it was like- 
wiſe reſolv'd to make him but a ſlender Pre- 
ſent. However, after he had ffiewn that which 
the Cardinal Infant had made him, which was 
well worth twenty 'thoufand Livres, it was 
reſoly'd to beſtow ſixteen thoufand Livres in 
that the King intended him. Berlixe 'carry'd 
bim a Diamond, and a pictur'd Box which was 
told him to have coſt fiſteen thoufand Livres. 

fell ek, and being, after his Reco- 
rery, ready to ſet out, 'Berlize went to ſee him 
to pay him the laſt Complements, and to excuſe, 
on the Abſence of the Court, his not havin 
deen overwell receiv'd and treated during bis 
day at Paris; but the Embaſſadot taking him 
aſide, told him, That he had been written to from 
Court, that the King had order'd him a Preſent 
of the Value of fix thouſand Crowns, and that 
that which he had receiv'd was not worth above 
two at moſt : That if there had been but two! 
or three thoufand Livres Difference, he would 
have took no Notice of it; and that what he 
did ſay, was not by the way of Complaint, bur 
to ſhew how Embaſſadors were us'd, and how. 
the King was ſerv'd in Fravce : That for cer-, 
tain it would be written into Poland, that he had 
receiv'd a Preſent worth fix thoufand Crowns*; 
to that he ſhould be liable to be ſuſpected of 
Artifice, if he produc'd that which had been 
brought him; becauſe it would never be 17 
lev'd that the King of Fance had made him ſo 
2 a Preſent, ater thofe he had receiv'd in 
land and at Braxelles. Berkze who was not 
capable of doing an i Aion, had no Difficut- 
to jaſtitie himſelf: But thofe Perſons of Qua- 
y who had defiver'd'the Jewels to him, did 
not get any great Reputation thereby. After 
Jadudt ty was gone, a Gold Chain was ſent to 
him of the Value of a thouſand Crowns. The 
two Dxtch Embaſſadors were much cunninger : 
For they prefer'd good Bills of Exchange, in 
which they would not be impos'd upon; and 
where there was nothing to be loft by the 
Faſhion, as there is in Jewels and Plate, of 
which they had their Choice. The Protector 
Cromwell was for making a Prefent of a Ser- 
vice of Plate of the Value of twenty 


| United Provinces at Londen. The expreſs Pr 


we. 


| having A 


Hibition that js made to Embaſſadors in H- 
land to take any Preſents, oblig d Niewport to 
refuſe this, even after his Return home, an- 
after he had made a Report of his 9 e 
1 


Livres to Nan Niexport, Embaſſador of 


that had Orders to offer it him at the 


* * 


mind to make an Advantage of the 
other's Refuſal and Probity, kept it; and Crom- 
well dying fome Time after, he remain'd poſ- 
ſeſs d thereof, and would have been ſo ſtill, if 
after the King's Reſtoration an ungrateful and 
treacherous Friend, had not diſcover'd it to a 
Perfon in Power, who, oblig d him to make 
Reſtitution of what he did not poſſeſs with a 


very gaod Title. * | 
| Te prevent thefe Frauds, Perſons of Con- 
fidence are 'employ*d on ſuch Occaſions; vis. 
either the Maſters of the Ceremonies, or the 
E of Embaſſadors, who receive the 
Preſent either from the King's own Hand, or 
elſe from that of ane of the Officers of his 
Houſhold, the Super · intendent of the Reve- 
nues, or the Sectetary of State for foreign Af - 
fairs. Inthe Year 1636. the Marquiſs of t. Ger- 
»ain, Envoy Extraordinaty from Savoy, having 
taken his Audience of Leave, M. de g 
Secretary of State, ſent him the King's Preſent 
by la Barge, his firſt Clerk. Berlize looking 
upon that to be prejudicial to his Function, 
had a mind to complain thereof: But not da- 
ring to offend a Secretary of State, Who was in 
prone Credit with Cardinal Richeliex, he thought 
bettet to inform himfelf from Chavigny how 
it came to paſs; and therefore ask'd him, if it 
was by the King's Order that he had employ'd 
therein a Perſon who did not belong ro tis 
Majefty, and done that Prejudice to his Office 
8 Anſwer, That it ſhould have 
no Conſequence, and that if Berl;ze complain'd 
thereof, he would ſay, That the Introductor 
not coming himſelf zo receive them at bis Hands, 
he was not willing to intruſt 'em with a Per- 
fon whoſe, Subſtance was not anſwerable for 
the Preſents, which ate ſometimes of very g 


Value; That he had done it only on this Ac-” 


count, and not at all to offend Berlize, or 10 


make any Innovation in his Office. This was a 
Reparation, but a very bad Excuſe; becauſe he 
to whom Chavi xy bad refus'd to deliver the 
1 e Was the King's Officer as bis Fathec 
ad been before him; a great deal of Ho- 
nour, and much more than they who had made 
their Profit of Zavadzly's Preſent, whom Cha- 

vigny might very well know. | 
juſt mention'd the rich Preſent that was 
made to M. de Baſſompierre, when he was Em- 
baſſador in Exgland. They have there an Offi- 
cer f Importance, wha has the keeping, of all 
the Plate, and of all the King's Jewels that are 
not ſer; This Othcer pretended that it belong d 
to him to carry the Preſtut to the EAI > 
and had ſo ſtrengthen'd his Party at Court, 
that the Duke of Backingham had declar'd in 
his Favqur. But the er of the Ceremo- 
nies and his Aſſiſtant, being, inform'd thereof, 
repreſented their Intereſt to the Earl of Man- 
gomery, Great Chamberlain, and afterwazds to 
the Earl of Pembrack, High Steward if the 
e e, e e 
ty'd of their Right likewiſe b * 
over the Puke of Buckngham to their Senti- 
ment ; 
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ment; ſo that it was refolv'd, that th Maſter 
of the Ceremonies ſhould carry the ; Preſent ; 
.6s gcoprigh e Gd. The King ag 155 
the Maſter of the Ceremgmies, ( when this 
came to nequaint him how-the Lmbaſſador bad 
receiy d the Preſent; and thank'd his Majeſty 
for the Favour he had done him in giving him 
this Commiſſion), that. it belong'd the Ma- 
ſter of the Ceremonies to carry the Preſents of 
Jewels to Embaſſagors, to the Excluſion of all 
SDS. A Er 100 $eve) 
, "This Cuſtom of making a Preſent to an Em- 
baſſador at his Departure from a Court, having 
- ſucceeded to that of Defraying him; and be- 
ing ſo well eſtabliſh'd that it is of as great an 
Extent as the Law of Nations it ſelf, there is 
Reaſon to be ſurpris'd at the Regulation that 
has been made on that Subject in Holland. The 
States of the United Provinces being aſſembled 


extraordinarily in the Year 1651, on the Occa- 
ſion of the Death of the Prince of Orange, Fa- 
ther of him that governs now; came on the 

10th of Auguſt to a Reſolution, by which they | 


forbad thoſe Miniſters who ſhould be employ 
on their Part to foreign Potentates, to take a- 


ny Preſents directly or indireQly, in any man- 
ner or way whatever. Theſe Prohibitions are 


ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerv'd, that there is no Mi- 
niſter that does not tefuſe the Civilities Prin- 
ces offer him; even the very Refreſhments 
they ſend him when he 7 4 through their 
Countrey. I never could yet learn the true 
Cauſe that has . ſo wiſe and prudent a 
State, to make 4 Regulation that abſolutely 
deſtroys the very Principles of a Civility that 
is receiv'd amongſt all the Nations of the 
World. I before obſery'd that the Republick 
of Venice would try an Erabaſſador who ſhould 
return home without a Preſent ; wheteas that 
of Holland would declare him infamous that 
ſhould bring one, or barely receive a Plate of 
Fruit or other Refreſhments. I cannot tell 
whether the Authors of this Regulation pre- 
tended to found a Republick of Plato in their 
Fens and Marſhes; but it cannot be deny'd, 
that they thereby condemn the Sentiments of 
all the other Kings and Potentates of the Uni- 
verſe, who are of Opinion they ought to ex- 

reſs to the Embaſlador the Conſideration they 

ave for his Prince, the Eſteem they have of 


his own Perſon, and the SatisfaQion they haye | 


from his Conduct and Behaviour. It muſt alſo 
be own'd, that they who could come to ſo ſin- 
ular a Reſolution, could not but have a'very 
d Opinion of the Miniſters he employ'd , 
ſince they look'd upon em to be ſo ally Cor! 
ruptible, that a Diſh of Meat or of Fruit, or 
a Bottle of Wine ſhould be able to make them 
fail in their Fidelity to their Countrey. I am 
willing to believe that there are mean Souls, 
ſelfiſh and unfaithful enough, to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be corrupted ; but [ cannot ſee how 
an Embaſſador can be corrupted by the Preſent 
he receives, when he is no longer in a Condi- 
tion to negotiate, nor to betray the Intereſt of 
his Prince, even if he were diſpos'd to do it; 
and by a Preſent that cannor ſerve for a Re- 
ward, not only of a Diſloyalty and Treaſon, 
but even of a ſmall Service. I dare not at the 
ſame time ſay, that ſo powerful and glorious 
a State has done it out of a Principle of Thrif- 
tineſs and good Husbandry; fince it does not 
75 1 


— 


hinder it from making very 


conſiderable Pre. 
not ſuffer its own 


ſents to foreign ors, 
that Honour, which it will 
Miniſters to receive. | 7 | 
I could wiſh the Hiſtory of the Times had 
not taken notice of the Difficulty the States of 
Holland made in the Vear 1654, to conſent to 
a Preſent of five hundred Crowns, which the 
States General were for making to the Siewr 
Braffet, Reſident of France. He was an able 
and agreeable Miniſter, -who having loſt his 
Sight in the Service of his Maſter, was going 
to retire; and it was in debate to make him the 
uſual Preſent. The Deputies of Holland were 
againſt it; not thinking it reaſonable to make 
Preſents to foreign Miniſters, while thoſe of 
that State were not allow'd to receive any in 
the other Courts. They were of the ſame O- 
pinion, when it was propos'd to make the uſu- 
al Preſent to the Heirs of M. le Bram, Embaſ- 
ſador from Spain, who dy'd at the Hague, and 
to the Sieur Stackar, Envoy of the Proteſtant 
Cantons; but at laſt the other Provinces car- 
d it, and caus'd the Preſents to be made. A 
Prince or State may make what Regulations 
they pleaſe for their own Subjects; but it is 
not juſt to impoſe them on thoſe of another 
Prince, and to pretend to regulate in reference 
to them, the Civilities that have been univer- 
fally receiv'd.: Spmola, Miniſter of Genoa, ſai 
he would have his Preſent, and would be 
as Jacomo Negrone, his Predeceſſor, had been. 
The Prince thet is not ſatisfy'd' with the Con- 
duct and Behaviour of a 1 is not 
oblig'd to give him Marks of his Benevolence; 
of Which there are ſeveral Examples; and a- 
ODE NG reſt a very powerful one, in the Per- 
ſon. of the Marquiſs 4 Inoyoſa and of Don Car- 
lo Coloma, Embaſladors of Spain in England, 
who having grievouſly offended the the Prince 
Wiles and the Duke of Buckingham, had in- 
eed their Audience of Leave; but went away 
without Preſents. In the Year 1647, Serves 
made a Treaty of Guaranty at the Hanes but 
his manner of Negotiating being i oa 
ble, the States of Holland would not ſutter the 
uſual Preſent to be made him. He had had great 
Differences with the Miniſter, . who was on 
the Part of this Province at Manſter ; for which 
Reaſon no Opportunity was ſlip'd to let him 
know that he was not beloy'd, nor was held in 


"JF ; 70 Conſideration. 


o not perceive that hitherto. this Regulati- 
on has procur'd any great Advantages to the 
State; but on the contrary, that it has brought 
ſeveral Diſgraces upon it. In the Year 1652, 
the Parliament made uſe of this Pretext, to 
forbid Sr. Fobn and Strickland receiving the Pre- 
ſents the States had ſent them, for having nego- 
tiated ſome time in Holland. Thoſe Miniilers 
did ſince very bad Offices to the United Pro- 
vinces, and were in part the Cauſe of the War 
they ſoon after engag'd in with this new Re- 

ublick. In the Year 1662, Mrs. de Ghent, 

ax Buxingen and de Hubert, with the Embal- 
ſador in Ordinary Boreel, concluded a I reaty 
at Paris, which in all likelihood would have 
renew'd Friendſhip between Frauce and the U- 
nited Provinces. The King ſent very rich Pre. 
ſents to the four Embaſſadors, who reſus d 
them. The King took no notice thereof, but 
forbad the 6x or ſeven Commiſſi 


ifioners, uh 
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e nern ne enero err eee. 
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-bour'd at the Treaty, to receive the Preſents j carry'd them very rich Preſentꝭ from the King. 
agg nou have os — by _ 1 it is * my Intention to ſpeak . 
eans the States mielves 10 many £- ot reſents Prinees make tg one another 
nete kr he King of France's Conc, | ny mace than ob ole e Bot Rhaes 
When the Embaſfador has receiv'd his Pre- | make at the Courts-where they negatiate ; I 
ſent, and has perform' d his laſt Viſfts, he is ob- wever take notice are ſo eſſen- 
lig d to make a Preſent alſo to the Introductor; mbaſſy in the Oriental Courts, 
and he is guided therein by the Value of the | that there are Princes who ſend Embaſſadors 
Preſent he has receiv'd, or by the Trouble that |} to one „on no other Account but to 
he has had in | him to his Andien- accompany their Preſents, of which they make 
ces. M. de B e made no long Stay at | a kind of Commerce. In the Year 16ar, the 
London, but yet he recetv'd fo noble a Preſent, | Indiax King of Decan, ſent an Embaiſſadar to 
that he ſent one of three hundred Facobuſer to | Schach Abar, King of Perfia, only to preſent to 
the Maſter of the Ceremonies. There are ſome | him ſome Pieces of Cotton, which is manu- 


Nations, and even ſome Miniſters, that are 
more ſordid and niggardly than others; and 
there are ſome Em ors, who havingno 
Honour themſelves, know not how to do a- 
ny to their Maſters. One can hardly forb 
bluſhing , when one reads in the Memoirs o 
England, the printed Names of ſome Embaſ- 
rs, who after having been fourteen Months 
at London; and having in that time had above 
ſixty Audiences, were ſo narrow-Soul'd as to 
ſend the Maſter of the Ceremonies à Preſent 


e on both ſides. they o e i 
8 ſting de Valve, that there is n Macke 
him that es, or to him that receives the 


factur'd in his Countrey ; which were in ſome 
Meaſure to pay for the Horſes, the Schach had 
ſent him ſome time before. But what they miſ⸗ 
call Preſent, is properly ſpeaking a Traffick ; | 


| 


Preſeat ; and they r it, as 4 


Reputation is concern'd. 


lag deal 


in their 
might be ſaid hereupoh, but as it does not be- 


Nee my Subject, I Mall finiſh here the firſt 


of ſixſcore Ducats, notwithſtanding he had I Part of this Treatiſe. 
| PB | 
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Of the Fundtion of the Embaſſador in general. 


Make uſe of this Word on 
tees 
e purpoſe to diſtinguiſh be- 
MC | 2 992 tween the Functions and 
N Q= I! the Actions of an Embaſ- 
922 l ſador-; becauſe the ones 
| have a nearer Relation to 
the Character, and the o- 
8 thers to the Perſon. The 
Embaſſador does not always negotiate; that is 
to ſay; he ought not always to act the Embaſ- 
ſador every where, and on all Occaſions. I 
ſaid elſewhere, that he ought to have a Tin- 
Qure of the Comedian, and I mult here add, 
That perhaps in the whole Commerce of the 
World, there is not a more comical-Perſo 
than the Embaſſador. There is not a more 11- 
luſtrious Theatre than a Court; neither is there 
any Comedy, where the Actors ſeem leſs what 
they are in effect, than Embaſſadors do in their 
Negotiation; and there is none that repreſents 
more important Perſonages. But as the beſt 
AQor is not always upon the Stage, but chan- 
ges his manner of Behaviour after the Curtain 
1s drawn; ſo the Embaſſador who has play'd 
-his well in the Functions of his Character, 


At Aſſemblies of Ceremony he cannot = his 
Rank without a Crime: and even at his I able, 
where he hr a Scantling of the Grandeur 
and Magnificence of his Prince, he may repre- 
ſent him in ſome meaſure, But as Kings them- 
ſelves ſometimes lay aſide that burthenſome and 
incommodious Gravity ; and, like Moſes, put 
ſometimes a Vail over their Faces, to the 
their Majeſty may not dazle the Eyes of thoſe 
that approach them; ſo the Embaſſador cannot 
without blotting out the CharaQer of a Gentle- 
man and well bred Perſon, continually keep on 
that of a publick Miniſter. This Compound 
of Formalities, Decencies and Circumſpections. 
may indeed form a politick Pedant, but not a 
perfect Embaſſador, who ought to be a con- 
ſummate gallant Man, that is to ſay, a Man 
fram'd to the Mode of the Court. Nothing 
hinders an Embaſſador from ſecing and enter- 
taining the Ladies; but if on theſe Occaſions, 
where even Kings themſelves ſhew themſelves 
communicative and familiar, he ſhould aff 
to be grave, and keep up the Character of Em- 
baſſador; I would not ſay that he would there · 
by render himſelf ridiculous, but he would not 
be far from it. Chauat who ſeem'd to be born 


-ought to act the Man of Honour and the Gen- 
tleman, when he ceaſes to ad the Comedian. 


for this eminent Employment, would not [4 
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j when he. receiv'd Audience of 
. Cake of Sweden. He knew what 
was due to the Monarch he repreſented: but 
he did more Honour to the King his Maſter, 
in telling the Queen the Reaſon of his not be- 
ing cover d, than if he really bad been ſo. The 
Embaſſador that pays Civilities to the Ladies, 
and to thoſe who have no Competition with 
him, ſhews that his Maſter is not deceiv'd in 
his Choice, and that his Miniſter knows how 
to live, as well as how to negotiate. It is im- 
poſſible but the Embaſſador, who will always 
act the Embaſſador, muſt be very uneaſy to 
himſelf, and his Dignity prove a Burthen to 
him; as thoſe Clothes are which are only for 
ſolemn Occaſions, and for a Ceremony of 
ſhort Duration, which one neither would nor 
could put on every Day. - That Embaſſador 
that will exert his Character in all his Actions, 
ought firſt to renounce all the Devoirs of Ci- 
vility; and not that, but alſo all the Laws of 
Friendſhip, and whatever there is moſt agree- 
able and delightful in Life, viz. Society and 
Converſation, which may be ſaid to be one of 
* pleaſanteſt Parts, nay even the Soul of 

ife. 

This is what I thought my ſelf oblig'd to 
ſay, before I enter'd upon the Functions of a 
Miniſter who cannot be uſeful to his Prince, 
nor even be conſider'd at the Court where he 
reſides, if he be not in that which employs him. 
What Eſteem can Strangers have of him, who 
is not eſteem'd in his own Countrey? And 
what Credit can be given to the Offices and 
Words of the Embaſlador, who is not confi- 
ded in by his Maſter ? The Plenipotentiaries 
who were at Munſter on the part of Fance, 
ſaid, There was no Appearance that the Houſe 
of Auſtria deſign'd to make a Peace; ſince of 


all the Miniſters ſhe had at the Congreſs, there was 
not one that had the Confidence of bo Maſter, or 


that bad the Qualities neceſſary for a Negotiation 
of that PIE That — body knew that 
the Count de Naſſa had only the Advantage 
of Birth to quality him for that Employment : 
That he had been four or five Years at Cologn, 
for no other End but to make a Figure, while 
there was nothing to negotiate: I hat Savedra 
had had ſome Retidence, from whence he had 
been transferr'd all on the ſudden, and as it 
were per ſaltum, to the firſt Aſſembly of Eu- 
rope: That Count Zapata was confider'd on the 
account of his Learning, more than for his o- 
ther Qualities ; and that /e Bram, who was on- 
ly Attorney General in a provincial Court, be- 
ing a Stranger, could not know the true Intenti- 
on: of the Court of Madrid, wor have its Co e. 
t France, on the contrary, had ſent thither 
the Duke of Lon weville, who was the firſt, 
and chiefeſt Nobleman of the Kingdom after 
the Princes, with the Counts 4 Aan and Ser- 
dien: The firſt of which, after his Embaſſies 
at Venice and in Denmark, had, as Mediator, 
concluded the Truce between Poland and Swe- 
den; and had afterwards negotiated and con- 
cluded the Preliminaries at z: And the 
other, after having manag d and negotiated ye- 
ry weighty and important Affairs in Italy, had 
had in France the Direction of the military Af- 
fairs, under Cardinal de Richelieu, in the Qua- 
lity of Secretary of State, which is an Office of 
the laſt Confidence. So that if a Compariſon | 


were made of the Qualities of all theſe Mini- 
ſters on both fides, it might be eaſy to judge 
which of the two Crowns had the greateſt In- 
clination for a Peace. The Embaſlador who 
is aſſur'd of the Confidence of his Maſter,” or 
at leaſt of his Eſteem, on with Firmneſs, 
acts with Vigour, and procures in his own 
Perſon a Conſideration and Eſteem far that of 
his Prince, if the whole Sequel of his Nego- 
tiation. IT 

Thoſe Perſons of Quality whom Princes 
employ in their Embaſſies, in order to remove 
'em from Court, ought to be conſider'd as ho- 
nourable Exiles, and are not very capable of 
Serving; neither is it the Intention of the Prince 
they ſhould do much, who in removing under 
any Colour whatever, a Perſon that is diſa 
able to him, has only a mind to get rid of him; 
and therein imitates the Phyſicians, who in 
purging the Body carry off the ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours as well as the dangerous. There are 
ſome Princes that make uſe of the honourable 
Pretext of Embaſly, to cover the ignominious 
Cauſe of the Removal of the Embaſlador; of 
which there are but too many Examples in His 
ſtory... And then it is, that the wretched. Mi- 
niſter becomes the Object of the Contempt, or 
Compaſſion. of the Prince, to whom he is em- 
— dk unleſs this has Generoſity enough, to 

(tow his Eſteem on the perſonal Merit-of a 
Miniſter, whom Violence, Injuſtice, and even 
Brutality perſecutes. In theſe Caſes the Per- 
ſon is more confider'd than the Character, which 
is not only uſeleſs, but even a Burden to the 
diſgrac'd and baniſh'd Miniſter : So that 1 ſhall 
not put him in the Number of thoſe, Whoſe 
pain to make the other Part of my Trea- 
tile. : 

I exclude alſo from Embaſly all thoſe: pre- 
tended Embaſſadors, who are only fit mages 
Stage, and are only produc'd like dumb Per- 
ſonages in a Comedy or a Farce. The Jeſuits, 
who delight very much in theſe Diverſions, 
and are themſelves great Comedians, even to 
that Degree as to convert into Pomp and O- 
ſtentation all the Divine Service, hought 
themſelves, about a hundred Years ago, of 
* — a ſolemn Embaſſy of Fapanneſes to 

ſent to Kome, towards the latter end of the 
Pontificate of Gregory XIII. Thoſe Fathers 
had in effect made a Number. of Proſe- 
lytes in Japan, at leaſt if this Quality can be 
given to thoſe, that are help'd ont of Idolatry 
and Paganiſm, to be plung'd into an Abyſs of 
Ignorance, and caſt into a Gulph of Superſti- 
tions, Which are little better than thoſe of the 
Pagans, from whence they are borrow'd ; to 
ſhew in Exrope what they were le of do- 
ing in the remoteſt Parts of Aa. They oblig'd 
theſe miſerable Wretches to depute ſome a- 
mongſt em, to acknowledge the Po 
ble Head of the univerſal Church. 
three Years on their Way. They receiv'd ex- 


traordinary Honours every where, but mo 
d no- 


cularly at Rome, from whence they carry 

thing but the Pope's Bleſſing, which was not 
follow'd by that of Heaven. All the Perſecu- 
tions of the firſt of the Church, cannot 
be brought into a Parallel with the Cruelty and 


Horror of the Torments which theſe poor Ide- 


ots were made to ſuffer, who were only Chri- 


ſtians by name, —— 


as Viſi= 
were 
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the of Rome it ſelf, but an implicit 
Faith: that is to ſuy, a groſs Ignorance of the 
firſt, and moſt neceſlary Articles of the true 
Faith. Under the Pontificate of Clement VII, 
there came to Rome a pretended Embaſſador 
from the King of the Aby/ins, about the Union 
of the Schiſmatick Churches in thoſe Parts 
with that of Rome; of which however nothing 
more has been heard of ſince. In the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1595, under Clement VIII, 
came to Rome Abdel — and Joſeph, Monks 
of the Deſert of 8t. 1 in Egypt, with 
Barſus the Archdeacon, who faid they were 
ſent by Gabriel, Patriarch of Alexandria, to 
make Abjuration between the Hands of the 
Pope, of the Error in which the Greek Church 
is, concerning the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt; 
as accordingly they did, caſting themſelves at 
the Feet of his Holineſs. But this Embaſly 
was in effect but a Comedy, ſe it was 
foon known, that Gabriel was not᷑ che Name 
of the Patriarch of Alexandria, nor of his Pre- 
deceſſor Ambo Johannes ; but that the Patriarch's 
Name was Meletius, and his Sirname Pegas ; 
he was a Candiote, whoſe Thoughts were very 
= from a Reconciliation with the Church of 

Me. 83 

Embaſſies Extraordinary have for Object, ei- 
ther the Negotiation of an Affair, or a Cere- 
mony, where the Embaſſador only repreſents 
the Perſon of the Prince. In the Embaſſies of 
Obedience, the Embaſſador makes the fame Fi- 

rure that a mute Perſonage makes in a Come- 

His Orator ſpeaks for him, and provided 
that the Embaſſador does but know when to 
make his Reverences and Bows, he is but too 
capable for this Function. In the other Cere- 
monies, of a Chriſtening, a Marriage, a Fune- 
ral, the ſeeing the Obſervation of a Treaty of 

Peace ſworn to, or of a Viſit that Princes 
make one to another by their Embaſſadors (when 
they in Perſon approach their common Fron- 
tiers) they are always Perſons of the firſt Qua- 
lity that are employ'd, and it is very welldone; 
bud it would be ſtill better, if on theſe Occa- 
ſions the handſomeſt — were pitch'd 
upon, tho? they had but little Wit, becauſe the 
one is neceſſary and the other is not. Hewyy IV. 
had no occafion to ſend the Duke of Bios to 
Bruxelles after the Peace of Yervins : But that 
Prince was ſo ous, that he could not tell 
how to diſtruſt thoſe who were oblig'd to him 
fot all their Fortune. 

Fhe Embaſſador in Ordinary has ſeveral va- 
rious Objects, which cannot be plac'd under 
certain T itles; It be ſaid in general, That 
his chief Fundtion conſiſts in bis entertaining a good 
Correſpondence between the two Princes: in his 
delrvering the Letters hir Mafter writes to the 
Prince with whom be reſides ; in ſoliciting an Au- 
ſwer thereto: im bis mp all that paſſes at the 
Court where he negotiates : in protecting the Sub- 
2 and in preſerving the Intereſt of his Maſter. 

e ſexves as an Interpreter to the two Princes, 
and as 4 Broker in the Commerce that is be- 
tween them. That of their Letters is enter- 
* tain'd among Princes, but by the Means of 

their Miniſters, who accompany them with a 
Diſcourſe ſuitable to the SubjeQ thereof, and 
conformable to the Orders that are ſenr them. 

I have ſpoken in the fourteenth Chapter of 
the firſt Bak, of the laftrugion Queen Z- 


2 DB” XY 


beth gave in the Year 1570. to Fami Walſing- 
ham, who went on her Part in the Quality of 
Embaſlador into Fance. It contains almoſt all 
the general Duties of an Embaſſador in Ordi- 
nary; for which Reafoti I think I may here ſee 
down ſome Periods of that excellent Piece. 
After you 1 bade deliver & your Letters, ſays 
ſhe, and that you ſball have been preſented by our 
Embaſſador , to wwhom you are f ſucceed, who 
will not fail to give you the neceſſary Advices, and 
to recommend your Perſon to the King, to the 
Queen Mother, and to all the others it be re- 
qnifite ; you ſhall . to them in Terms that 
make them ſenſible, that you have expreſs 
to make Mmiſtry ſubſervient to the enter- 
raining whe goid Friend Bip chit it ebibebelth ay 
the King ; and conſequently, to entertain Union, 
and à recivrocal Commerce between the Sbjeti; 
of the one and the other; conformably to the Trea- 
ties which have been made between uf on that Sub- 
jet. ' Wherefore being reſoh/d to follow theſe Or 
ders, as well by reaſon of the Duty of your Em- 
ployment, as in Confideration of the Good the rh 
Kingdoms ought to promiſe themſelves therefrom, 
you ſhall require them, that in caſe any thing hay- 
pens that may alter the good Opinion they ought to 
have of ns, (which we aſſure our ſelves will nut 
happen, and fill leſt, that you ſhould give them 
any Salject) they ſuſpend the Judgment that might 
be made to our Prejudice, till they have infirwd 
themſelves of the Truth, by the ſali factory Anſwer 
we 41 N them. She farther adds, Tos fball 
obſerve all the Actions of the Ning, and the Uneen 
Regent, as well private as faule, which might 
be prejudicial to us and to onr State : of which you 
Hall give ns Advice with all the Diligente an 
Secrecy neceſſary. And that you may ſucceed bere- 
in, you fhall 2 or Embaſſa- 
dor, your Predecefſor, of the Means by which yon 
may be able to learn thoſe Things which it concerns 
us 0 know, 

In theſe few Lines you find the two firſt Fun- 
Qions of an E ador, who is repreſented 
1 er of Peace on one tide, and 
as an honoxrable Spy on the other. He ought to 
make it his chief Buſineſs to entertain « good 
Correſpondence between the Prince that em- 

| ploys him, and him with whom he reſides, 
| which is chiefly done, when the Embaſfadot 
explains the Intentions of his Maſter after 4 
good mannet ; when he perſuades the Prince 
with whom he negotiates, of the Sincerity of 
his own ; when he removes the Umbrages that 
Prince might have; and prevents thoſe he 
might take, or might be given him from other 
Hands. Faſtin ſpeaking, in the ſecond Book 
of his Hittory, of the Embaſſadors that Vexor's 
King of Egypt ſent to the Seyrhiaws, he calls 
them Lenones, The Commentator fays ex- 
preſſiy, Leno, id eft Mediator, qui apud Haks d. 
citar Ambaſciator. 
One of the firſt Things that the Embaſſador 
ought to do, to ſucceed in the Profeſſion of 2 
Spy, is to ſtudy well the Humour and Genius 
of the Miniſters that compoſe the Council of 


cauſe without that it is impoffibfe for 2 


Intereſts, which the 
| if he will do himſelf Honour, 
3 
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his Maſter. He may to this le contract | 


an Acquaintance with thoſe Embaſſadors who 
have reſided there before him: and SY 
with the Miniſters of the ſecond er, who 
having a more eaſy Acceſs, and leſs to be ſu- 
ſpeed than that of Embaſſadors, have alſo more 

portunities to penetrate into Affairs. An 
Embaſſador ought to ſuppoſe that no Prince is 
willing bis Miniſter ſhould create him-Trou- 
bles. Thoſe who have a mind to have any, 
never want the Means to procure them, when- 
ever they pleaſe ; and ſometimes they have 
them from ſo many Quarters, that their Mini- 
ſters may very well forbear creating them an 
new ones. All Princes are not like Lewis XI. 
or Charles Duke of Bar, , the one of which 
could not live without Intrigues; and the. other 
never put an End to one War, but in order to 
enter upon another. And indeed it cannot be 
ſaid, that it was their Miniſters engag'd them 
in their Troubles, which were only the Effects 
of their 222 Inclinations, and reſtleſs Tem- 
pers. one was himſelf his whole Coun- 
cil; and the other was the Chief of his. 


On the cont there is hardly any Prince, 
rar, 3 


who (excepting the Time of Rupture, 
War declar'd) would not wiſh to be well with 
his Neighbours. And 1 dare ſay, that there 
are none, but would be willing to avoid all 
diſguſting Appearances ,, even with his falſe 
Friends, and ſecret Enemies. There may be 
2 Friendſhip between the Kings of France and 
of Exglazd, as much as Kings and Princes are 
capable thereof; but there will never be any 
between the two Nations. There was none at 
all between Catherine of Medicis, and Queen 
Elizabeth ; neither could there be any between 
ſuch oppoſite Humours and Inclinations. The 
Negotiation that was on Foot at that Time for 
the Marriage of Queen Elisabeth with the Duke 
of Aujon, and for the Alliance that was conclu- 
ded at Blois, only ſerv'd to decoy the Hague 
nots into the Snare they fell into on St. Bartho- 
lomew's Day in the Year 1572. That horrible 
Infidelity, and that bloody and execrable Exe- 
cution, did not hinder the two Princes from 
having their Embaſſadors each at the other's 
Court, nor from preſerving ſome Appearance 
of Friendſhip, and good Underſtanding be- 
| tween them. The Pyrexean Peace, and the 
Marriage which was the Cauſe or a Conſe- 
quence of the Treaty, did not re-eſtabliſh be- 
tween France and Spain that Friendſhip, to which 
the two Nations had been Strangers for almoſt 
two hundred Years: And the King of Spam 
could not conſider that of Fraxce but as a Son-in- 
Law, who — extorted his Daughter from 
him, and compell'd him to make à diſadvan- 
tageous Peace, continu'd to ſuccour his Ene- 
mies, and to arm his rebellious Subjects againſt 


him; which the Spaniard: ſaid was direQly con- 
— to the Treaty. Nevertheleſs there was 
an Embaſſador of Fraxce at Madrid, and one of 


Spain at Paris; and this A ce of Friend- 

ip continu'd, till in the Year 1667. the French 
Army enter'd into Flanders, without any previous 
Declaration of War. The King ſaid he did not 
in reality make War, but only took Poſſeſſion of 
what belong ' d to the Queen his Wife, by virtue 
of the Right of Devolution. That acknowledg- 
ing no Judge before whom he could plead his 


Caſe, he made uſe of the Cannon, and would do 
himſelf Juſtice. | 


Nay there are ſome Princes, who judging it 
beneficial to their Intereſt to have it believ d 
they are very well, and even act in Concert 
With thoſe who have Embaſſadors with them, 


affect to eſtabliſh a ſort of Confidegige with the 


Miniſters of the Sovereign, | — 
can give Reputation to their Aﬀars; A G 
King of France, having refolv'd in the Year 
1551. to put himſelf at the Head of à power- 
ful Army, and wh _ — — 2. 
„communicat $. nito 

Embaſſador from Venice, and avs bim to un- 
derſtand he ſhould take it well if hewould ac- 
company him in this Expeditions *Th& King's 
Intention was to make the Emperor believe 


this Appearance, that be was: perfeQiy well 


with the Republick, and that ſhe ,apptov'd of 
what he did. | on its Patt vas glad 
alſo to give a little Jealouſy to the Emperor, 
8 gave a great deal to all Itaꝶꝭ in the Affair 


Parma, from whence the Repyblick might 


very well have taken a Ground or a Pretext to 
renew a ſtri& Intelligence with France. | Capello 
obtain'd the Conſent of the Senate, which was 
by ſo much the more neceſſary to him, as it 
ſeems, as if the Sovereign, that allows an Em- 
baſſador to attend an Expedition, approves of, 
and juſtiſies it in ſome meaſure. The rd. 
. they did not know Alex „the 

ope's Nuncio, when they found him and us d 
him very ill in the French Camp before Paws; 


but it was a very bad Excuſe. They did what 


they did on purpoſe, becauſe all that are found 
in an Enemy's Army, are Enemies by Con- 


on. | 
nien the Embaſſador has an expreſs Order 
to attend this ſort of Expeditions, he ought not 
to be very for ward in doing it: and the Princes 


themſelves ought to be very reſery'd therein. 
Martin — „ Embaſſador of Venice, fol- 


low'd the Emperor Charles V. in that of Algiers, 
Where de dy'd of Sickneſs and Fatigue; tho 
that was what he ought to have leaſt apprehen- 
ded. He would have been much more unfor- 
tunate, had he fallen into the of the A- 


fricans, who not having leſs Fierceneſs than 
thoſe furio the 


us Animals the Climate produces in 

ſuch great Numbers, would have took Pleaſure 
to have exerted it with Adv on this Oc- 
caſion by reaſon of his Character. In theſe 
Conjunctures, where there is no Room for 
Negotiation, and where all the Embaſſador can 
do is to give Advice to his Maſter of what 
* the Prince —— 22 — 
employ a milit cer, who e 
of — of — Actions, can p a bet- 
ter Account of them than a Man of the Robe; 
it not being neceſſary for this to veſt him with 


the Repreſenting Character, which the Prince 


ought never to expoſe without Neceſſity. Si- 
fan 


Mabomet having rais'd a powerful to- 
wards the End of the laſt Century, with a De- 
ſign to carry the War into; Hangery, would: 
have the Exidibdrs of Fraps 20g, Saglend 
follow him in this Expedition. They had not 
Time to acquaint their Maſters thetewith, nor 
to expect their Orders; and I cannot tell whe- 
ther would have been allow'd to deliberate 


— —— _ 
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his Slaves. The Sultan, to enable the Embaſ- 
Kadors to ſubſiſt in their attending the Army, 
ſent every Day to each of them five Sheep, 
twenty Pullets or Capons, two hundred Loayes 


- of Bread, twelve Pounds of Sugar, and as 


much Honey and Butter, « Pound of Pepper, 
and as much Ginger and Cloves, twelve Pounds 
of Candles, and as many Wax Tapers, a Sack 
of Rice; two Horſe - LZonds of Wood, as much 
Hay, and a ſatficientQuantity of Barley to keep 
their Horſes, and twenty Camels to carry their 
Bagguge. I do not here ſpeak of thoſe Her- 
maphrodite Embaſſadort, who are at the ſame 
time publick Miniſters and War-Officers ; be- 
cauſe theſe two Profeſſions being direQly con- 
trary one to the other, and their FanQions in- 
compatible; of Neceffity the Function of the 
one fa les- that wy eter —— 
Deſtrades d Avagowr, Konmgſmark, Hamtefeni 
= at the — time Embaſſadors and Offi- 
ters of Wat; but they were not conſider'd as 
Embaſſadors in the Army, nor as Officers of 
War at the Court where they negotiated. I 
have ſpoken bf them elſewhere, for which Rea- 
ſon 1. ſhaſl continue to make out what I be- 
fore advanc'a, That one of the chief Functions 
bf the Ermbaſlador is ro ad rhe . 

| Philip de Commines ſays « DiltinQion o 
to be made, between the Embaſſadors that 
dome from real Friends, and thoſe that falſe 
Friends or covert Enemies ſend : The ones are 
tomented to obſerve the Court where they re- 
tide; ſo that nothing may pals to the Prejudice 
of their Maſters; and the others are errant Spies : 
Thoſe ſerve their Maſter without offending the 
Prince with whom they reſide, while theſe 
are not afraid of offending the Prince with 
whom they negotiate; provided they compals 
the Ends of him that employs them. This is 
what Queen Elizaberh expreſſes fo well in al- 
ingbam's Iuſtructions, that I may Cay up- 
on that Foundation, That the E 
bught to labour with Applicarion to entertain 
a good Correſpondence between the two Prin- 
ces, und have no other View in obſerving the 
Actions —— _ . —— 
prevent the Prejudice they might do to the Af- 
fairs of his Maſter. But as Sincerity is not a 
Virtue that is mach known at Court, and that 
there are but very few Princes that have a true 
Friendſhip one for the other, ſo neither are 
there many Miniſters that confine themſelves 
within theſe Bounds. For the moſt part they 
are wholly taken up in Intrigues, and they pro- 
poſe no other Intereſt in the Actions of the 
neighbouring Princes, but only to rake Occaſi- 
on therefrom to diſturb their Quiet, and to 
kindle in their Countrey a Fire, tc which their 
Maſter may warm elf. The Embaſladors 
France ſent imo England under the Miniſtry of 
Cardinal dr Riobeliem, and the Agents it em- 
ploy'd in Scotland, did not a linle contribute 
to the Commotions of thoſe Two Kingdoms; 
where they did not only ſerve as Spies, but 


where they became alſo the firſt Springs -of 


thoſe Machines that made fuch ſtrunge Chan- 
ges in the State. The imprudent and rafh Pro- 
cedure of the firſt Minifter, me Queen's paſſio- 
nate and offenſive Expreflions, Cardinal 4 
Richeliex's Reſentment , and the Minifters he 
eaus d to be ſent thither, ruin'd the King, and 
had like to have abolich'd ey'n Royalty it ſelt. 


- This Function of the Embaſſador, to a8 the 


Spy, is by ſo much the harder to execute, as j 


is not natural. As he is ſuſpeQed, he ought 
alſo to ſuſpe& every Body, and ought not 
lightly to ctedit the Advices that are given 
him. A Man of Honour will not be 
to furniſh a S with Advices, to the 
Prejudice of his Countrey's Good, and x 
Traytor may be donble. He may get his 
Treaſon rewarded by the Embaſſador, and 
procure to himſelf another Reward for diſco- 
vering it the firſt. The Needy and Intereſſed 
ought always to be ſuſpected; and even thoſe 
who are not, ought not to be admitted by the 
Embaſſador without DiſtinQion. . Princes have 
their Agents, who make it their Buſineſs to 
acquire the Confidence of the Embaſſador, 
giving him ſome Advices, the Truth of which 
paſſes off a great deal of falſe News, which 
* a prejudicate Opinion againſt the Truth. 
> Embailador, who was on the of the 
United Provinces at Lovdow, in the Year 1611, 
that is to ſay, at the time the King of Crea 
Britain made a Treaty with that of France to 
engage in a War againſt them, held a Corte- 
ſpondence with thoſe People that were ſent on 
—— to him, to inſpire him (under the Co- 
of the utmoſt Confidence) with ſach Sen- 
timents as it was coveted he ſhonld have of 
the King's Intentions. He was a very new 
Miniſter, and otherwiſe of a Capacity below 
that of n ſo that upon the Report of 
theſe ſuborn'd Perſons, he affur'd the States 


the thoughts of making — — them; and 
that he would without doubt declare for them, 
if they did but give him Satisfaction on ſome 
— which 5 3 were of no 
rtance. Perhaps in all land this Em- 
baſſador was the only * was i 
rant of the War's being reſoly'd upon; and yet 
all his Diſpatches ridicu!'d thoſe who gave their 
Common Matters Information, that the two 
Kings had concerted to attack the United Pro- 
vinces; tho” their Advice was accompany'd 
with Particulars which did not admit of the 
leaſt doubt of the Truth thereof: As indeed it 
would not have been doubted of, had it not 
been for the brutiſh Paſſion of ſome, and the 
fatal Blindneſs of others, who r eſented the 
true Informations that were ſent from France, 
as the Productions of thoſe that made uſe there- 
— againſt the of the Prince of 


procure it, by tai Queen 
. He , his Deſign firſt 
to one Stafford, whoſe Brother was Embaſſa- 
dor from Exgland in France : And becauſe this 


2 Witneſs to the Conference the Secretary 
the Criminal had had, about the manner 


raking the Quoen off, reported ul} the Fug, 
| : 


his Maſters, that the King was very far from 


: te his Hands with the Blood of 
his Sovereign Queen, he, by the Mediation of 
his Secretary, treated with à proſligate Wretch 
who was to be got out of Jayl, he was 
detnit d for Crimes. Stafford, who had been 
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who was going to France was flop id in 
- 55 thither: and thereupon the Embaſſador 
was ſent for to Ceenl's 3 where he was 
told the Reaſon why his Secretary had been ta- 
ken up, with all the Circumſtances of the Con- 
ſpiracy. The Lord Treafurer having finiſh'd 
his Diſcourſe, was for having Saffora, the Se- 
cretary, and the Criminal, brought thirher, that 


by their * 1 — ht Pease What 
. had been alledg'd 5 bu baſſador getti 
up in Anger, ſaid, That he would not baren 


0 Acculation whatever, to the Prejudice 
ar his (hacker, and oe Bi of Kin 
his Maſter. Thoſe of the Queen's Coun 
viz. the Treaſurer, the Earl of Leit „C 
ber Hatton Vice- Chamberlain, 
Daviſon, 8 ented to * that it was 
theſe People 5 ſent for, but only to make 
him ſenſible that it was no F „or con- 
criv'd thing, but a Truth; he acquieſc' d. As 
ſoon as the Embaſſador ſaw Stafford enter, be 
did not ſuffer him to ſpeak ; but t 
him with having beeti the art P er of this 
abominable and that he, the Embaſſa- 
dor, had threaten'd to ſend him manacl'd and 
fetter d to the Queen, if he did not deſiſt from 
his damnable Enterpriſe; and that if he did not 
give Information thereof; it was for the ſake 
of his Mother and Brother. Stafford b. 
this flung himſelf — * his Knees, * proteit- 
ed with \ the greate imaginable, 
that it was the Embailador who had made the 
firſt Overture of this deteſtable Undertaking. 
Whereupon the Embaſſador was ſo tranſport- 
ed, that Stafford was taken away, and the others 
were not produc'd. 
Ihe Treaſurer having from the Embaſſador's 
own Words gain'd this Truth, that he had a 
Knowledge of the e e * . 
therewith. The Embaſſad n 
2 7 bad had a Bebe, ied Kg: 22 
d to reveal i it o 
Treaſurer e 
ador was vt 
1 (whech _— u. 22 4 * 
over to . 1 Po. 
racies that were forms 5 ** 
fe, yet it was the Duty of Id 
e 
— — « repl — 
wity of bes F 2 — 4 


lor Behaviour : The! as Enbaſats France C 


that aC 

the YT of Sala, *. —— Feb, foe 
bad given the King bis er Advice 
theres, whe 4 bisCondudt. The Trea- 
ſurer then exhorted him to take eare not to of- 
fend the Queen for the future; to r 

r and the Queen's 
Clemency ; letting wicked Fabeln 
on Ted did not intend to give 3 
xample to the good; and told him he 
ou —— That Impanigy is not always a 


i ole ls wor ne „ n 


— det ww een the two Princes: 
on the cuntrary 


ceding like a Spy , he aRed the Part of 3 
raytor. And indeed, he could not be ah 
ſerve the King his Maſter according to 


oy'd it ; and inſtead of 


emember | he be wo wg cy betended, 


a Man of 
| Pradencs of a Miniſter 
not to produce mers and Aecuſers, that 


tentions, and bis lntereſt; 3 but he executed the 
ſecret Orders of the Chiefs of the Lo 
whom King Fleury III. had already taken — 
222 6. hich did not ceaſe but with the 
ife of the ones and the others. The Embaſ- 
ſador was Brother-in-Law to Me Ville 
who was got ſo .deep in the ch 


» that 
; not avoid the Suſpicion of * had 2 


d in A Death of the My bis Betiefactor. 


e Bs he A om elle 
the Queen of Sort, that the en” 

— of her N 5 M0 | 2 N not only. 
tender bim ſuſpeQed, but ether inoapable 
of negotiating with 3 ? Queen, whoſe Death he 
had 45455 . Intrigves are unworthy 
Honour, and. who joren with the 

who intends to ſerve 


Thoſe Violences of which we have ken 
in Chapter XXIX. of the firſt Book, 155 
incompatible with the FunQions of an 
ſador; ho in violating the yr 2 
comes unworthy the Protection of the 2260 
from Queen Sire ty Jenner King of th 

to James ˖ 
Scots, in the Year 19555 88 . ng 
net very bat ver good oy uaintance at that 
ſb>u19 pore e prejudicial to 
the the Repo of th the Quecy H his M be ford 
cans to make him Wah | 1. b 
Nicks and to have him carty d o to ne 
The King, who was roy offcnded at this 
Violehcs fer a Guard upon the, Embailador , 
and was 'for \ Obliging hun to cauſe Achfield to 
A Ac ſent to demand him of 
Governor of Berwick, who ſaid he could 
not ſurrender him without the Queen's Or- 
ders; and ms Embaſſagor diſcherg'd himſelf 
thereof on his Domeſticss, Who, as he ſaid, 
had carry'd off Achfield without his Participati. 
on: but the King was 7 fatjs(y'd with this 
lame Excuſe, and would not ſee Bowes any 
more, who was oblig d _ Fs Fame: 
who was gel own 
Succeſſion mere nded jn 


| part on the Declaration of daberb, 


Confideratipns for her, wh ch hinder'd him 
from ſhewing 3 enter eſe ſentment; which 
ne have woe doh as to detain the Embaſ- 
or, and compel him to procure Achfield to 
E IL 
4 of; and this without violating the Low 


ſn the 6 piſs de Coftelr 
digne, Eda affag yy "wa; at Rome, 425 


hold = the a ve Diſorder of the the midyi 


which is id in ths Night befor 2 
caus'd the cp. be carry'd 

% ad hel Mon ended 1 Whare 
obleman 


and had 3 
— Sik. Fa Ministers 9 Framce, to the Pre- 
judice of! the King of Ss * not wich- 
out the Pope's Participation, The two Couny 
of Roe and Madrid ers not 1 t 
peut Beg Regard one for the other: and the 
Bar as being the Weaker, did not due 
to ſhew their Refenument, but by Aﬀronts that 
were hot (> publick , tho" they were nqt leis 
ſenſible thap thoſe the ys atk lt js pos long 
fnce the Minifter of caus'd Colo- 
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nel Kaleſtein to be carry'd off from Warſaw, 
and had Ns conducted into Praſſia, where he | 
was try'd. The Miniſter got clear of it bydiſ- 
owning the Violence; but then he had to do 
with an inſenſible King. A Prince that is nei- 
ther weak in Power nor altogether ſtupid, 
ought to revenge this ſort of Affronts; as the 
Embaſſador on his fide ought to take his Mea- 
| ſures very well, not only in reference to the 
Prince who makes him commit the Violence; 
but alſo to him who cannot reſent it but in a 
publick Manner,for fear of being accus'd to have 
violated the Law of Nations; at leaſt by uſin 
ſuch Means as he may diſown, and whi 
Princes never want. Cardinal de Richelieu, 
when he caus'd in the Year 1640, Count Phi- 
lip 4 Aglie to be carry'd off at Turin, did not 
employ the French Embaſlador, that he might 
not expoſe his Character, but he made uſe of 
the Governor of the Citadel, as being more ca- 
pable of juſtifying an Action of that Nature. 
Commines ſpeaks very ingenuouſly, as he com- 
monly does, and with a great deal of Judgment, 
of the Embaſſadors who perform'd the o- 
tiations between King Lewis XI, and the Dukes 
of Normandy and Brittany. He ſays, That Em- 
baſſadors were continually 17. and coming, be- 
teen the King and the Dukes, as alſo between 
the King and the Duke of Burgundy. Not in or- 
der to unite them, or to procure a good Underſtand- 


ing between them: but ſome to get Informations ; © 
ot 


ers to give Advices; and ſome again, to gain, 
ſuborn and corrupt People; all making uſe of eyes 
ry kind of Artifice to trick and decerve , under the 
noble Pretext of ſincere Honeſty, and the honoura- 
ble Title of Embaſſy. Theſe ſame Artifices and 
Impoſtures make at this very Day the beſt part 
of Embaſſies. They do not deceive ſo groſſiy 
nor ſo impudently as they did then; but the 
Embaſſador's Artifices for being more ſubtle 
and of a finer Thread, are not for that leſs 
dangerous. Lewis XI, Ferdinand the Catholick, 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the major part of 
the Princes of thoſe Times, did not ſo much 
as know what Honeſty and Sincerity meant : 
and as they were not very ſolicitous for their 
own Reputation, they made no Difficulty to 
proſtitute that of their Miniſters; who not 
finding any Credit in the Courts where they 
reſided, could not poſſibly bring to paſs their 
Maſter's Intentions. Lewss XI. had carry'd on 
ſeveral Negotiations with the Emperor Frede- 
rick III, and had promis'd him very powerful 
Succours againſt the Duke of Bargandy, and 
| — had done nothing. At laſt he bethought 
imſelf of ſending John Tiercelin, Lord of la 
Broſſe , who promis'd the Emperor to divide 
the Duke's Dominions with him, if he would 
declare War againſt him. The Emperor made 
himno anſwer, but ſent him back with the Tale 
of the three Companions, who had run up a 
good Reckoning upon the Skin of the Bear, 
ho had neither yet taken nor kill'd. 
ammines ſays, there is not any Court but has 
Malecontents in it: and I think I may add, 
that there are none without Traytors; but as 
the Embaſſador muſt diſtruſt theſe, ſo he ought 
not indifferently and without Diſtin&ion to put 
his Confidence in thoſe. Some are diſlatisty'd 
becauſe they are kept out of thoſe Employments 
they think they are intitl'd to by their Merit or 


their Services ; and there are others that retire 


of their own accard from Buſineſs, becan : k they | - 
don't approve of the Conduct of the Miniſtry. | 
| There are often amongſt both theſy Perſons of © 


= 
n.. 


Quality, who are very well aff 'to 
State; and who notwi — 
and ſpeak with Freedom of the true State 
Affairs, and of the Faible of the Government. 
It is from this ſort of People, that the Embaſ. 
ſador may get great Lights, provided he do but 
know how to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe. 
It requires a great Penetration to ſee to the 
Bottom of the Heart of Man, which is im- 
penetrable to all other Underſtandings but 
the Divine. It is what no Rules nor Inſtru- 
ions can be given for, except in general, that 
the Embaſſador ought to form himſelf by his 
own Experience. He ought chiefly to 
himſelf to the Study of the Prince's Genius, 
and the Humour of the Miniſters with whom 
he is to * For as their Intentions are 
not to be div'd into, there is no judging there- 
of, any more than of their Actions, but by their 
er. It is that which produces the ones, 
and makes the others known v naturally. 
There is hardly any Letter in the Negotiations 
of Cardinal Doſſat, that does not contain ſome 
Strokes of the Idea he gives of Clement VIII, 
and of Cardinal Aldobrandin his firſt Miniſter: 
and there is no Painter that can repreſent a 
Face ſo naturally, as Preſident Feannin does the 
Character of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, and of 
the Sieur Oldenbarnevelt, On the contrary, 
Francis Walfingham was a very skilful and ve- 
ty able Miniſter; and yet Charles IX. knew ſo 
well how to conceal his true Sentiments from 
him, and the utter Averſion he had for the Ad- 
miral Chaſti/lon, that he deceiv'd this clear- 
ſighted Miniſter, who did not ſcruple to write 
to Queen Elizabeth, That he was well aſſur'd, 
that amongſt all the King's Subjecti there was none 
the King had ſo great an Opinion of as of the Aa- 
2 2 mow, was _ to believe, bus 
ajeſty would employ him in Affairs of the greateſt 
C ce. Never. did Nile — imſelf 
more to the Study of a Court, never was Mi- 
niſter more diſtruſtful, and never had Miniſter 
more Reaſon to diſtruſt ; and yet never did Mi- 
niſter awe: ſo ill A the — of . 
to a young King, who ly bubbl'd him; 
becauſe leg OD a Man of Probi- 
5 as much as it is poſſible to be ſo, in the 
rofeſſion of Embaſſador and of Miniſter, could 
not believe that ſo young a King could be fo 
abominably perfidious, as to cover under ſuch 
fine Words, and ſuch vehement Proteſtations, 
ſuch black and deteſtable Thoughts. Charles 1X 
had been bred up under a Mother who had in- 
fected the Court and the whole Kingdom with 
the moſt dangerous Vices of her Countre)- 
The Count Lewis of Naſſaw (Brother to # 
liam Prince of Orange) whom the King deceiv” 
firſt, help'd very much to deceive M alſingbam. 
What would have become of Fraxce, 
Prince, who at three and twenty Years of 
was a greater Diſſembler than Tiberias; 
more cruel than Herod, had attain'd the Years 
3 (wo Mets of Inhumanity * — 
on the contrary a 
tage, to negotiate with King Ho IV. and 
Queen Elizabech. They found in the one ® 


great Soul and an open Heart ; and jn the other 
3 A , 
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tentions, ſometimes diſcover their Di — 4 
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add. 


vigorous Prudence, without any Mixture o 
8 > Artifices and Wiles, which are the chief 


Excellencies of moſt Women, This made Pope 


Faru V. ſay, That there was only thoſe two 
Princes that were capable of reigning, and with 
whom he would unite in Intereſts, if they were 
not Hereticks. wy 2 

What Commines ſays of theArtifices of the Em- 
baſſadors of Lewss Xl and of thoſe of the Dukes 
of Normandy, Brittany and 1 1 5 ſhall be 
hereafter more amply explain'd in Chapter VI. 
To conclude this I ſhall only add, that altho 
one of the principal Functions of an Embaſla- 
dor, is to be continually upon the Watch, in 
what regards his Maſter's Intereſt, that he may 
be able to give him a faithful and exact Ac- 
count thereof; yet he ought not to neglect in- 
forming himſelf ſedulouſly of the Affairs which 


1 


| an equal and ſteady Conduct (ſe code) 


the other Princes are negotiating at the Court 
where he reſides. For notwithſtanding it ſeems 
as if his Prince was not concern'd therein; and 


that in reality he has none directly; yet they 


may indirectly have ſome Reflection him. 

es, the Curioſity of Princes is 2 that 
they are for knowing even the moſt indifferent 
Things, of which they who are wiſe, and un- 
derſtand their Intereſt, can tell how to make 
their Advantage. Leui IX, who firſt ſetil'd 
the Poſts in Fance; was for knowing every 
—_— It is true it concern'd him to — — 
Qually and quickly advis'd of the Succeſs of 
the Duke of N Arms, whoſe Proſpe- 
rity occaſion'd all his Uneaſineſs; but he more- 
over had his Intrigues in all the other Courts, 


and was for being inform'd of what paſs'd in 
all the reſt of the World. 


CHAP. II. 


With whom the Embaſſador ought to ne gotiate. 


Said in the ſixth Chapter of the firſt Book, 
that the Embaſſador can acknowinngy but 
one Sovereign in the State where he re- 
ſides; ſo that he can negotiate only with him. 
Bur foraſmuch as he cannot always negotiate 
with the Prince immediately, it may be proper 
to ſj here of thoſe that treat with the Em- 
or, on the Part and under the Authority 

of the Prince. 

Maſter Oliver Daim, Lewis Xl's Barber and 
Valet de Chambre going in the Quality of Em- 
baſſador to Mary, Heireſs of Barganay and of 
the Low Countries, had Orders to ſpeak to 
her alone and in private. Oliver was a Flem- 
ming, born in a little Village near Ghent: and 
becauſe he had ſome Acquaintance in this great 
Town, he was to carry on Intrigues to make 
it riſe againſt that Princeſs. This is what he 
buſy'd himſelf with inſtead of demanding Au- 


Stay there becoming ſuſpected, the Council 
(ignify'd to him, That if he did not make his 
haracter known, he ſhould not be ſuffer'd 
any longer in the Town. Being therefore ad- 
mitted to Audience, he found the Princeſs ac- 
com N by Adolphas Duke of Cleves, Lewis, 
of Boxrbon, Biſhop of Liege, and the other 
Lords of her Council. er he had deliver'd 
his Credentials, and perform'd the firſt Civili- 
ties, they were for wy 15, to make known 
his Commiſſion ; but he ſaid, His Orders: were 
te acquaint none but the Princeſs therewith. Here- 
upon it was repreſented to him, That it was 
neither the Cuſtom, nor even decent, to ſuffer 
a Man to entertain in private a young Princeſs 
who was ſtill to marry ; and that if he did not 
tell what he came to negotiate, he ſhould be 
made to ſpeak. This reſolute Declaration 
ſtart!'d Oer, who having nothing that was 
to ſay, or to negotiate, ſtill perſiſted 50 

ak with the Princeſs alone; and that with ſo 
much Obſtinacy, it plainly appear'd he 


could not depart from the A ence without 


_ and acting the Embaſſador ; ſo that his | 


only minded his Cloſet, and tho 


Confuſion, He made but a ſhort Stay in the 
Town after his Audience, becauſe the' People 
were. for flinging him into the River. It was 
an odd way enough of negotiating, to pretend 
to make a Secret of his Negotiation to the Mi- 
niſters of a Princeſs, who the King knew 
very well was not in a State to act of her own 
Head. Thoſe Miniſters who are to negotiate 
at a Court, where the Prince is as well the 
Soul as the Head of his Council, are very hap- 
Py ; becauſe the Prince taking bimſelf i- 
zance of his Affairs, and making himſelf eaſi 

of Acceſs, the Embaſſador has not ſo muc 

Difficulty, and is at the ſame time ſure that 
the Intentions, which do not paſs through the 


Organs of others, can receive no Alteration. 
A grave Perſonage, Who bas deſerv'd by bis 
Services one of the bigheſt Dignities of the 


fitſt Republick of Europr, ſays, Lewis XI. 
King of France, inſtead of imitating other Prin - 
ces, ho for the me} part love Oſtentation 
and Pomp, deſpis'd outward 295 en and 

e Miniſters that 
negotiated without Shew and Noiſe, to the end 


he might entertain them familiarly. ' They had 
no occaſion to demand Audience: nee; 


ded only to give a Scrateh at the King's - 
ber Door, and they were admitted. flemy III. 


was a Lover of Ceremonies and Formalities: 


but inſtead of doing his Buſineſs, and com- 
paſſing his Ends, others did theirs at his Ex- 


' pence. | Henry IV, on the contrary,” was free, 


and no way ceremonious : He was for know- 
ing all; and in tranſacting his Affairs himſelf, 
he was ſure they were both done and according 
to his Mind. The Embaſſadors who negotia»: 
ted in France at that Time, and the Miniſters 
who were there employ'd, acted upon Princi- 
ples that could not deceive them 
There are ſome Courts, where the Aﬀairs are 
tranſaQed in the Prince's Cabinet, as in Fance; 
and others, where. the Miniſter muſt addreſs 
himſelf to the Council, as in Spain, and in the 
Hb hh Courts 
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Courts of almoſt all the Princes of . 
In England Embaſſadors treat ſometimes with 
the King immediately, and ſometimes with 
the Council, as Occation, and the Nature of 
Affairs require. I ſuppoſe there is no Embaſ- 
or ſo much a Novice and a Stranger in his 
neſs, as not to know before he arrives at a 
Coutt, with whom he is to negotiate when he 
comes there. He ought to know who it is that 
has the chief Direction and ement of 
Affuirs, not only under the Prince, but alſo 
under the firſt Miniſter, if there be one, that he 
may know to whom he is to apply himſelf after 
his firſt Audience. The E or ought to 
contract an Acquaintance firſt with the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies, or with the IntroduQor of 
the Embaſſadors, in thoſe Courts where theſe 
two Offices are diſtin. It is from them that 
he may learn more particularly the Names and 
Qualities of the Miniſters he ought to ſee: and 
It is they alſo that can mark out to him the fo- 
reign Miniſters with whom he may have ſome 
Commerce either of Affairs or Civility. In 
France, and in Spain, theſe two Officers have 
their diſtin Functions; but in Evgland the 
ſame Officer diſcharges thoſe of both. It is 
but within theſe few Years that theſe Officers 
are known in the Northern Kingdoms. The 
Electors have none; neither is there any either 
at Venice or at the Hague. There is indeed at Ve- 
nice an Officer that is call'd The Doge's Knight, 
who has a Salary from the Republick, and has 
no other Function but to receive Embaſſadors 
at the Entrance of the Palace, and conduct 
them to the Doge's Apartment, when they are 
invited thither on the Account of ſome publick 
Aſſembly or Ceremony. The Civilities of 
Receptions and Audiences are well enongh re- 
gulated in Holland; but for want of an Officer 
skill'd therein, they are ſometimes alter'd to 
the Prejudice of the Dignity of the State. 
Befides that on thoſe Occafions where the States 
are oblig d to make ſome extraordinary Com- 
plement, they make uſe of the Regiſter's Clerk; 
whereas in theſe Conjunctures they ought to 
employ ſome Perſon that would do them Ho- 
nour, as well as to the Princes to whom 
would ſhew Civility in the Perſon of their Mi- 
niſter. I ſay the ſame of the Prince of Orange 


who having made the Offices and Dignities of 
his Predeceſſors hereditary to his Family, the 
State — to allow him an Officer, to whom 
foreign Miniſters ſhould apply themſelves, to 
to know by his Means his Highneſs's Hour 
who would thereby be leſs „and 
would give greater Satisfaction to thoſe who 
are to negotiate with him. * 
There are ſome Courts which are almoſt 
never without a firft Miniſter; and even thoſe 
Princes who do not leave the whole M 
ment of their Affairs to one ſingle Miniſter, 
have nevertheleſs one whom they put a _ 
Confidence in, than in the others: and it is to 
theſe Perſons that Embaſſadors ought to addreſs 
themſelves in the Intervals of their Audiences 
with which Princes will not be importun'd 
_ Day. The firſt Miniſter, who for the 
molt part is at leaſt as hard of Acceſs as the 
Prince himſelf, has his ſubordinate Miniſters, 
who are of more eaſy Acceſs, and have more 
Leiſure to digeſt the Aﬀairs, before they are 
carry'd to the Patron, There is nothing that 


ders he receives not to negotiate with the fir 
Miniſter. The Earl of Leiceſter, Embaſſadot 
—— from Exgland, and M. de Grox 
the Father, Embaſſador from Sweden, did not 
ſee Cardinal de Richelien; becauſe they were 
of Opinion that he ought not to take any Ad- 
vantage over them, on the Account of his Pur. 
ple. is was only the Pretext thereof, and 
not the true Cauſe. — — neglected very 
much the Friendſhip of Fance at that T 
and the Queen of Great Britain, inſtead of cul- 
tivating the Cardinal's, ſtruck into the Intereſt 
and Paſſion of the Queen Mother ; and did 
not ſcruple to offend the firſt Miniſter irrecon- 
cileably, by provoking him with out 
Sayings, of which ſhe had Leiſure to repent, 
As for Sweden, the Chancellor Oxenſtiern, who 
govern'd it during the Queen's Minority, was 
not ſatisfy'd with the Civilities the Cardinal 
had paid him, when he paſs'd by the Court of 
France, in his Return to Sweden, He was alſo 
deſirous to draw all the Negotiation to Scl 
bolm, and to tranſa& the moſt important of all 
with the Generals in Germany; ſo that M. 4: 
Groot had no great Matters to unravel with 
Cardinal de R:ichelien. Edward Duke of Par- 
ma had all the French Inclinations, but he mor- 
tally hated Cardinal Mazarin: and out of that 
Averfion he forbad the Miniſter that ſolicited 
his Affairs at Paris, ſeeing the firſt Miniſter 
on any Account whatever. He was a Prince 
of an odd Temper, who gave himſelf up to 
his capricious Humours, and who in breaking 
with the Cardinal, would without doubt have 
broken with the Court it ſelf, could he have 
found his Account with the Spaniardt. The 
Pope Innocent X. took Pleaſure ſikewiſe io vent 
his ill Humours on Cardinal Mazarin. There 
was adomeſtick Enmity, beſides a natural An- 
tipathy, between him and the Pope, who did 
not otherwiſe much care for Face, and was 
not afraid of being at Variance with her, pro- 
. vided ſhe did but know it was only for her firſt 
Miniſter's fake. The Cardinal was vex'd here- 
at; but be os alſo a thouſand Mortifications 
and Uneafinefſes to the Pope, and the moſt 
ſenſible ones he felt during the whole Courſe 


, | of his Pontificate. The two Cardinals, 4. 


| Richelien and Mazarin were abſolute Maſters of 
Affairs; ſo that it was impoſſible to diſpatch 
any at Court withaut them, and much more 
to ſucceed in any without their Participation 
and Conſent : and it was even Folly to under- 
take it. Princes themſelves are apt to look 
upon the Contempt that is ſhewn their Mini- 
fter, as a Condemnation of their Choice, and 
| take it as an Injury done to their Perſon. 
The who moſt commonly attain to 
that Dignity, but in an advanc'd and almoſt 
decrepid Age, are defirons to enjoy it as long 
as they can; for which Reaſon they diſcharge 
themſelves willingly of the Burthen of Afﬀairs, 
and more eſpecially of thoſe that can alter their 
| Health, or difturb their Repoſe, on ſome 
rm hor Tags, N other 2 je _ 
| confide ; to m they give the ty 
| ardinal Patron; becauſe be is the Comptrol- 
| ler of Affairs, of which he has the Dire&- 
on and Superviſorſhip. Such were Cardinal 


Q 


Borgias under Alexander IV. Farneſe undet 
Pex? lll Caraffa under Pu IV. . 
3 


perplexes more an Embaſſador, than the Or. - 
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der Pins IV. Aldobrandin under Clement VIII. 
zeſe under Pan V. Ghiſy under Alexaw- 
Pl Roſpighoſi under Clement IX. Altiers 
under ibo under the preſent Pope, and 
ſeveral others, of whom the Hiſtory of Nepo- 
tiſm makes a long Enumeration. It is from 
them that all the Legates, and all the Nuncios 
receive their Inſtructions, and to whom they 
give an Account of their Negotiations: as it is 
alſo to them, that all the foreign Miniſters ad- 
dreſs themſelves for thoſe Affairs they have to 
negotiate at — Cot -d — I is alſo 
a Cardinal, who has t al 1 
of State, and who has the diſpatching of all 
Letters and Packets; but he is but a ſubaltern 
Miniſter, who receives his Orders from the 
Cardinal Patron, as from the firſt Miniſter. 

At the Court of Conftantinople the Embaſſa- 
dors don't at all negotiate with the Sultan. 
The Pride of the Txrks, and the Cuſtom of the 
Afaatick Princes, do not ſuffer him to be com- 
municative, except it be to the Women, and 
to the Officers of the Seraglio. The Grand 
Seignior eaſes himſelf of the Direction and Cha- 
grin of Aﬀairs, upon the firſt Vizir, who is 
call'd by Excellency the Pacha. It is he that 
is the abſolute Maſter of all the Affairs that are 
tranſacted throughout the whole Tarkfb Em- 
pire. For tho' his Authority be precarious 
and that his Power, and even his Life 
on the Sultan's Wink, who makes no Diſtin- 
ction between his firſt Miniſters, and the laſt 
of his Slaves; yet he has that abſolute Com- 
mand out of the Seraglio, that his Orders are 
not leſs reſpected, nor leſs punQually execu- 
ted than thoſe of the Sultan himſelf. It is with 
him that all the Embaſſadors negotiate ; either 
perſonally or by their Interpreters. In the Ab- 
ſence of the firſt Vizir they treat with the Di- 
van, and ſometimes with the Kaimacan , the 
Baſhaw of the Sea, or ſome other Officer of 
the Seraglio, whoſe Friendſhip and Confidence 
they — chaſe. The two firſt Vizirs, Fa- 
ther n, the Predeceſſors of this that is 
now, maintain'd themſelves in Credit till they 
dy'd; which is a Thing without Precedent in 
that Court. 

Altho' there be no firſt Miniſter at Vienna, 
the Emperors have always had ſome Miniſter 
in whom they repos'd a greater Confidence 
than in the reſt, to whom Embaſſadors apply'd 
themſelves in reference to the Affairs they had 
to negotiate. Marimiliam I. had, amongſt o- 
thers, his Mathew „ who from Secre- 
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tenant General to the Emperor in Italy. 
Charles V. had his Mercarin of Gattinara, and 
the two Grawvelles, Father and Son, and ſome 
other Miniſters, to whom he intruſted the fo- 
reign Diſpatches and Aﬀairs. The rs 
his Succeflors have alſo had their chief Mini- 
lers. Rodolphus and Matthias had Occaſion for 
_ them. The two Ferdinand: were not without 
theirs neither; and it were eaſy to name above 
twelve Noblemen who had the chief M 
— — — — compri wry — 
ent or; without ifin 
them the Prince of Lobkowies, the — 
of whom is ſtill freſh. Embaſſadors carry it 
i Vienna after other manner than they do 
elſewhere: and a DiſtinQion onght indeed to 


de made among them, by reaſon of the Ad- 


vantage that of Spaiv has of making himſelf be 
confider'd there 2s a Domeftick, — 
ring Audience from the Emperor, from 
the Council whenever he preſents himſelf be- 
fore them. The other Embaſſadors have alfo 
a very great Facility to negotiate with the Em- 
petor himſelf; as well becauſe he is frequently 
at Council in Perſon, as becauſe they may eve- 
ry repair to the Antichamber, and accom- 
pany him to his Devotions: and at his Return, 
they have almoſt always an O ot 
ſpeaking to him, either about indifferent Mat- 
ters, or thoſe have in Charge to negotiate. 
Excepting theſe Occaſions, as well the Embaſ- 
—4 FO — pry up rok —— 
t e Wi Council; an icular 
with the Prefident thereof, who is for — 
pare one the chief Officers of the Emperor's 
ouſhold. The Minifters whom the Grand 
Seignior ſends, always negotiate with the Pre- 
fident of the Council of War ; becauſe the 
Diſorders that n on the Frontiers of Han- 
are their whole Buſineſs. 


Fundions of Miniſters being regulated | 


in the Courts of France and Spam, as well as 
in almoſt all the others, the Embaffador can- 
not be ignorant with whom he is to negotiate. 
There is no King nor Prince but would have 
it beliey'd he underſtands his Affairs perfectly 
well, and is capable of tranſacting them him- 
ſelf: But it cannot be deny'd but ſome of them 

ply themſelves more thereto than others. 

here has been no K ing of Farce ſinet Leun Xl. 
to Henry IV, but who has had his Miniſter, 
and ſuffer'd himſelf to be govern'd. Brigon- 
ner and de Vers were the chief Miniſters to 
Charles VIII. Cardinal 4 Amboiſe govern d all 
under Lewis XII. The Conſtable de Montmo- 
7 a atopy > Bowes I. and 

. whom wiſes to 

imo Amboticy, Under Francis i, Gates 25 
and Henry III, all Embaſſadors iated with 


the Mother Catherine de Medicis, who 
was _ _ the —1 or cather ab- 
ſolute Miſtreſs of the Wills of the Kings her 


Sons; who to ſpeak the Truth were littſe ber- 
ter than the laſt Kings of the two firſt Lin 
IV. was 4 King, and reign'd in effe 
In his Time there was no fuch thing as a 
firſt Miniſter. His Council was compos'd of 
very able Men, bnt yet he was the ablef} a- 
mongſt his Cooneil. He liſten'd to their Ad- 
vices, but after he had heard them, he follow'd 
the Light of his own Judgment. He delighted 
in the Converſation of the Embaſſadors and 
Miniſters of thoſe Princes and Republicks he 
lov'd, becauſe they had lov'd him before he was 
in Cirenmſtances to make himſelf confider'd. 
The Embaſſadors of Queen Ekzaberh, of Ve- 
nice, and of the United Provinces faw bim 
familiarly ; notwithſtanding they, and the other 
Miniſters negotiated commonly with Villeroy 
who was he of the four Secretaries that had 
the Province of fo Affairs. After the 


Death of — the Regent Mary de 
Medicis put the Management of Affairs into the 
Hands of the Marquifs £Avcre, who had for 
Succeſſor under is XIII. M. de Laines, 
who dy'd Conſtable of Face. His Admini- 
{tration did not re any great Reputation 
to the Affairs of that Crown, which retriev'd 


themſetves but after the King had given the 


ection 


1 
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Direction thereof to Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
made himſelf Comptroller thereof under the 
Quality of firſt Miniſter. They all paſs'd 
through his Hands, ſo that of courſe. the fo- 
reign Miniſters muſt do ſo. to. They nego- 
tiated alſo. ſometimes with Father Foſeph,a Ca- 
pucin, but commonly with Bontillier and Cha- 
wigny his Son, who as Secretaries of State one 
er the other, had the Province of the foreign 
Affairs. The Count de Brienne ſucceeded- to 
M. de Chavigny at the Beginning of the laſt 
Regency, and of Cardinal Mazarim's Miniſtry ; 
a it was to him the foreign Miniſters ad- 
dreſs'd themſelves concerning thoſe Affairs that 
were to be brought before the Council; but as 
for thoſe that were determin'd in the Cabinet, 
the Cardinal had reſery'd the Cognizancethere- 
of to himſelf: and as he was become inacceſ- 
ſible, recourſe was had to him through the In- 
termediation of Hugues de Lionne, who by this 
Mean drew to himſelf all the foreign Mini- 
ſters, and was in effect what the Count de 
Brienne was only in Appearance. The Connt 
refign'd his Office to his Son, who was oblig'd 
to ſell it to Lionne; and this left it by his Death 
to a Succeſlor, who has diſcharg'd it with in- 
finite Merit, and has beyond Compariſon more 
Honour and Probity, than his Predeceſſor. 
Monſ. Colbert, who was prefer'd to the King 
by the Hands of Cardinal Mazarin, who has an 
intire Confidence in him, is preſent at all the 
Deliberations for foreign Affairs; and yet he 
will by no means ſpeak to an Embaſſador, as 
well becauſe his other Occupations, which are 
but too great of themſelves, hinder him from 
doing it, as becauſe he will not incroach upon 
another's Province. : 
_ Philip II. King of Hain had his Miniſters, 
but he had no firſt Miniſter. On the contrary, 
he was ſo apprehenſive leſt it ſhould be thought 
he ſuffer'd himſelf to be govern'd, or that ano- 
ther had the Direction of Affairs, that he re- 
mov'd the Cardinal 4 Eſprmoſa from Court, be- 
cauſe he took too much upon him in the Coun- 
cil. Philip III. gave himſelf up intirely to Don 
Franciſco de Sandoval de Roxas Duke of Lerma. 
After the Death of Philip III. Don Balthaſar of 
Zuniga, and Don Gaſpar de Guzman, Count of 
Olivares, enjoy'd either the Favour or the Cre- 
dit, which the Spaniards call Privanga; but Don 
Balthaſar dying ſoon after the King, the Count 
of Olrvares remain'd alone all-powerful with 
Philip IV, and it was with him that Embaſſa- 
dors negotiated ; as after his Diſgrace, they did 
with Don Lewis de Haro. Before that I ime, 
and ſince the tragical Death of D. Alvaro de 
Luna, Conſtable of Caſtile, no mention had 
been made of a firſt Miniſter. Ferdinand the 
Catholick was himſelf his firſt Miniſter, and 
knew more than all his Council. Philip his 
Son-in-Law would have ſuffer'd. himſelf to 
have been govern'd had he liv'd. Charles, Son 
to Philip I. made uſe of the Cardinal de Xi- 
menez, not as of a firſt Miniſter; but as of a 
Lieutenant General in his Abſence. He and 
Philip II. his Son, follow'd their own Judg- 
ments; and as they choſe their Miniſters, they 
knew alſo how to diſtinguiſh their Advice, and 
their Counſels, of which. theſe two Kings were 
always the Maſters. The Preſident of the Pri- 
vy Council, and that of Caſtile, are two Mi- 


ers of great Truſt; and above the Secrata- 
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ries of State there is one for the Diſpatches; 
and it is to theſe three Miniſters Embaſſadors 
reſort, when there is no firſt Miniſter. D. Fob 
of Auſtria is above what they call Privanca, 
being the King's natural Brother, and havin 
plac'd. himſelf in the Poſt he is in, he wou 
not ſuffer * Compariſon to be made betwin 
him and the Privado's of the two laſt Reigns: 
but for all that, he diſc their Functions; 
ſo that it is impoſſible for Embaſſadors to ſuc- 
ceed at the Court of Madrid without him. 
On this Occafion I ſhall: here relate what 
{s'd in the Reign of ** III, betwixt the 
uke of Lerma, his firſt Miniſter, and. Petey 
Gritti, Embaſſador from Venice. The R 

lick found it ſelf extremely perplex'd with the 
War ſhe had with the Houſe of Auſtria, on the 
account of the Uſcoques, while ſhe was beſides 


_ engag'd in that the Duke of Savoy had with 


Spain; order'd Gritti, who was on her part at 
adrid, to endeavour to diſpoſe that Court to 
a Peace. He found the firſt Miniſter fo well 
diſpos'd, that the King of Spain interceded at 
Vienna, and diſpos'd the Emperor alſo to it. 
Chriſtopher de 'Kevenhuller, Count de Fanquen- 
berg, who arriv'd at Madrid with Powers from 
the Arch-Duke Ferdinand, (who had Affairs of 
greater Importance in Germany) ſoon agreed 
to a Peace which was honourable, and in ey 
Reſpe& advantageous to the Republick. But 
as ſoon as the Treaty was communicated to 
Eritti, and that he ſaw the ing of Spain took 
7 94 him to be Arbitrator, and did not ſpeak 
like a Mediator; inſomuch that it was rather 
a definitive Sentence than a Treaty; he ſaid it 
was not in his Power to conſent thereto: That 
there had been no Submiſſion on his part: That 
he had defir'd the Duke of Lerma to emp 
the King's Authority to procure” à Peace to /- 
taly; and that all he could do was to ſend a 
Copy of the Treaty to Venice, that the Senate 
might examin it and ratify it if-it thought fit. 
The Duke of Lerma, ſecing they were going 
to expoſe the Dignity of the King his Maſter, 
who had engag'd very far with the Emperor 
and the Arch-Duke, ſent for Gritti, and de- 
fir'd all the Embaſſadors who were at Madrid, 
to be preſent. when he ſpoke to the Venetian 
Embaſlador , that they might one Day be wit- 
neſs thereof. He reproach'd Grizti with the 
Duplicity of his Procedure: but Gritti remain d 
firm, and maintain'd to the firſt Miniſter that 
there had been no Submiſſion: That none had 
been deſir'd from him; and indeed that there 
could be none, becauſe he had ho, Orders for 
that ; ſo that he was far from conſenting thereto. 
I ſhall relate hereafter how this Difference was 
ended, and only here obſerve, that the King of 
Spain took the part of his firſt Miniſter,” and 
was ſo offended at the Procedure of the Hene- 
tian Embaſſador, that he would not concern 
himſelf in the Affair. 

The King of Great Britain allows Embaſſa- 
dors to mingle with the Nobles of his Court: 
to be preſent, as private Perſons, at the publick 
Aſſemblies and Diverſions, and to ſeek 
tunities of ſpeaking to him, and taking odi- 
ence without asking it, and without Ceremo- 
ny. But that does not hinder Embaſſadors from 
knowing, that there is a proper Organ, by 
which they ought to make their Maſter's Inten- 


tions known to the King; and that in 18 
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Affairs. 


* the Minority of Rom C 
of Swedew trunſaded, with the | 
other A s of the State, thoſe that regarded 
the Crown had to —— Sk . 
Ge ; the chief Authority rei 
hancellor Qxexſtiern; TY on the 
of that he Ge under the 


e it plain thas he bad alfa the 
he made for it; an 5 the Chancellor's 4 
dit was ſo conſiderable even in the Queen's 
Majority, that Chant, Miniſter of France, was 
cautious of ſhewing, that he would ſooner fol- 
low the 2 s Sentiments than thoſe of her 
firſt Miniſter. The Queen did not love Oxen- f 
fiiern nor his Family; but as it is one of the 
moſt powerful, and beſt-ally'd of the whole 
Kingdom ; and that ſhe could not be without 
his dvice, nor his Service, ſo neither could 
te hinder the foreign Miniſiers from negotia- 
ing with him, as with him that executed the 
of Secretary of State, as I juſt now ſaid. 
Queen's Succeſſor, who had too much 
it, and too much Ambition for Sweden, was 
far from ſuffering himſelf, to be govern'd: and 
ing the Minority of the King his Son, — 
nators, who had & Share in the Rege — 2 
uardianſhip with the Queen, nego alfo 
With the foreign Miniſters, to whom they 
pointed Commiſſaners: to enter into 


rences with t where the Chancellor bore 
* the Coy, Pimentel, Miniſter 
d in the Caſtle at 

1 bobm, and nee rn ys the Queen im- 


= and paſy/d, whole 3 in her 


—— 1 took 
W Charles Guſtavus, and in Denmark 
with ate - In that m, as well 
* in Sweden, King converſes familiar ly 
Gough with the Miniſters of thoſe Princes and 


es he has no Reaſon to diſtruſt ; eſpeciall 
hen the Merie: that 
— — 

Ocax- 


the Miniter has a 
itles him to the Ki Eitcem, 
ty that diverts _ The 
moſt commonly gives the 


Manage- 


y himſelf to the Co. Dee nh 
N — Sovereignty of the 
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briftons; cer- | it is there that the wer 
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of the Seven Fe compos'd o 
of the rer 


=] Affair ne- 
— — | 


en n of Mabel negotiates with Em- 
2 is call'd the 


A pegs wat — 
ies of ſo1 Magiſtrates; and 
— 
wall lay down in 
en an Ac- 
count in the- ninctcenth of the fir Book how 
they receive Audience. I ſhall therefore add 
— — t that when an Embaſſador 
2 fair that relates to his Per- 
— meſticks. or his Friends, he does 


—— 


to em, after the manner 
the following Chapter; 


dat to the Sages by the Means - 

or by the Intercourſe of the 
Nat ion. There is no Senator 
at Fenice, nor Miniſter, bat is emplop'd in 
the Service of the Republick, that The to have 
the leaſt Communication with an Embaſſa- 


dor, dt i foreign Prince, on Pain of Death. 


This Law reaches even the Doge. Philip de 
2 s indeed, that when he was 
Venice on the part of Charles VIII, 
he had, a private Conference with the Doge, 
'who had a mind to wie of him, 10 per 
ſuade his Maſter to leave the Kingdom of | 
ples to the Arragonians, — Gn of an 
annual 'Acknowled : but we 'niult be- 
lieve that — had 5 expreſs —_— 


in thoſe Republicks where Lays | 
at leaſt where they ought to govern, pollen 
than the firates , no other Power is ac- 
knowledg'd t the Sovereign. It cannot be 

cated to any Perſon whatever ; be- 
cauſe this kind — HitjeRt'to 
. — —— nor to Minoritics, i is 
to the ſovere — 
d and 
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tions. 


owever, — mahe 
hear foreign Miniſters, and to negotiate with 
them, the Emballador is oblig'd to conform ; 
thereto; and he would not do his Maſter a 
Service; if he addreſs'd himſelf to any 
Miniſter. Thoſe Princes and States, thar fond 


their Embaſſadors or Miniſters to the Stato 
the United Provinces, give them Creden 
for a College, {if I may be allo to ur the 
Term) wh en Seed ll. the States 
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I Fſhould make too great a Digreſſion if I un- 
dertook to treat here of the Form of Govern- 
ment of this State; wherefore I ſhall be con- 

tented to ſay, That the Number of its Deputies 
is not ſettl'd, becauſe each Province may ſend 
as many as it pleaſes; ſince they do not vote 
by Perſons, but by Provinces; and euch Pro- 
vince; preſides there a Week, taking it by Turns. 
He that preſides there on the part of '@ Pro- 
vince, and is call'd the Preſident of the Week, 
is alſo he to whom the Embaſſador muſt ap- 
ply himſelf for the Affairs he has to negotiate. 
Theſe Deputies at the Beginning of the Year | 
divide the Affairs amongſt t lves, and are 
as it were perpetual Commiſſioners for that 
Vear, of thoſe that are fall'n to their Share by 
Lot. And as there are none of any Importance 
which the Aſſembly does not refer to them, to 
be examin'd and digeſted by them, the Embaſ- 
ſador may inform himſelf of the iſter of 
the Names of thoſe who are concern d in the 
Affairs of his Maſter. nd as the Province of 
Holland aſſumes to it ſelf a very great Dire- 
ion in the Government of a State, of which 
the makes ſo conſiderable a Part; and that her 
Miniſter, who is in effect but the Syndic of the 
States of this Province, is alſo: on their Part 
perpetual Deputy to the Aſſembly of the States 
ar ae pour — nothing is there 4 

ſolv'd but what he has propos'd or approv? 
on the Part of his Maſters; the 3 Mini- 
ſters are glad to be before -hand with him, and 
to prepare him; becauſe as his Approbation is 


fire, fo his Oppoſition is alſo' capable of ut. 
ning and deſtroying their Intentions. | 


| the firſt deginning of this Republi 

the States General, and © Ke thoſe — way wi 
ticular Provinces, excepting thoſe. of Hiſe and 
Groninguen, have neither done, nor debated a 
ny thing of Importance, without the Advice 
of the Prince of Orange, their Captain Gene- 
ral, and Governor of moſt of the ſaid Provin- 
ces; and it has ſucceeded well enough with 
them; particularly the Oracles of Prince i 

the greateſt Captain, and the ableſt Politician 
of our Age. So that there is no foreign Mini- 
ter, but who 2 his Civilities to the 
States, pays alſo his Devoirs to the Prince, has 
Credential Letters for him, and communicates 
to him his Maſter's Concerns ; as well to give 
him a Knowledge thereof, as thereby to 
cure his Favour. The firſt Miniſter of the U- 
nited Provinces is the Treaſurer General, who 
is the Orderer of the Finances under the Coun- 
cil of State: the ſecond is the Regiſter of the 
States: General ; and the third the of 
the Council of State; who are all three 
cers of Truſt; but none of 'em meddles with 
foreign Affairs, and the Embaſſador does not 
negotiate with them. The States of Holla 
have their particular Miniſters, vi⁊. their Couu- 
ſellor Penſionary, who is the firſt, and who 
on ſome — oa the ks of Se- 
cretary of State ; a Secretary. hare 
alſo a Keeper of the Seals; but he only fixes 


capable of procuring them the Succeſs they de- 


in the Deliberations in this Quality. 


the. th... 
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| CHAP. I. 
How the Embaſſadors ought to negotiate. 


Manner of Negotiation ; whether it 


T. is no Rule to be given for the 


ought to be executed ” word of Mouth, 


or in Writing, In this the or muſt 


follow the Cuſtom of the Court where he is, 


and accommodate himſelf to what is there 
practis d. I am ſenſible it is not from Tarkey 
nor Perfia that the Embaſſador! muſt borrow 
Examples ; eſpecially when he would form to 
himſelf Precepts of Civility or Juſtice: but it 
cannot be deny'd, that it is not in the Power 
of an Embaſſador to change in a Court, the 
Manner of Negotiating which he finds eſta- 
bliſh'd ; and that he cannot condemn it with- 
out Injuſtice. Vincenzio de Gli Aleſſandri, whom 
the Republick of Venice ſent into Perſia in the 
time of the Cyprian War, was oblig'd to nego- 
tiate with Suſan Caidar Mirza, third Sou, and 
firſt Miniſter to Schach Tamas, The Venetian 
| Miniſter had no great Difficulty to obtain Au- 
dience, and the Prince promis'd him to make 
a Report thereof to the King his Father. Three 
Months elaps'd after his Audience, before the 
Mira ſignity d to him, that the King had very 
well comprehended the Subject of bis Com- 
miſſion; but judg'd that in an Affair of that 
Importance, precipitation ought to be avoided ; 
and that ſince the Alliance the Republick had 


a mind to make was to be perpetual, they ſhould 
be able to ſee in two or three Years time what 
Courſe Affairs would take, and thereupon form 
Reſolutions ſuitable to the common Intereſt of 
the Allies. That other King of Perfia, Schach 
Abas ſaid, That to diſpatch publick Miniſters 
very ſoon, were to wſe them like Comriert, and 
not like Embaſſadors. Each Court, and even 
each King has its particular Manner of acting: 
and it is thereby that the Embaſſador muſt go- 
e ee ee, age th 
a of a ges 

Examples, of ——— in Homer and 
Virgil, to ſhew how the Embaſſador ought to 
negotiate. He alſo borrows ſome from Ar- 
ofto and from Taſſo; but it is without doubt 
to form an Embaſſador altogether as 

cal as are the Heroes of thoſe Poets. 

At Venice, where Embaſſadors have no Com. 
merce at all with thoſe who are there concern'd 
in the Management of Affairs, and whete tber 
is no Miniſter whom they cam entertain with 
their Maſter's Intereſts, they are oblig d to ex- 

lain themſelves in Writing to the College- 

he Senate alſo anſwers the Memorial of Em- 
baſſadors in Writing, and ſends for them 19 
the College to hear the Anſwer read to 


* AN K N 
* 


the Seal, and has no Share in the Affairs, not 


or elſe it ſends it to them by 4 Secretary, who * 
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+ tothe Embaſſador, or diftates it to bis Secretary, 
— s back the E; it being for! | 
— Peril of his Life, to leave it with the 
Embaſſador ; which is without doubt the Effect 
of a very refin'd Policy ; becauſe Occurrences 
might happen, where the Senate might difavow * 
what it had done; and maintain that the Copy 
which the Embaſſador produces had been al- 
ter d by his Secretary; ſince that of the Repub- 
lick does not ſign it. | 

Publick Miniſters negotiate alſo by Memori- 
als in Holland, where within ſome Years they 
have made it an Obligation to do fo, by a Re- 
ſolution they were forc'd to come to, on the 
account of a certain 8 Miniſter, who made 
no Difticulty to _— at he had ſignify'd by 
the Prefident of the Week, or ſome other De- 
puty; or to give to his Diſcourſes a Senſe ſo 
contrary to his firſt Intentions, that there was 
no laying any Streſs on what he ſaid, The Re- 
giſter, or one of the Clarks of the Protonora- 
ry, whom they call Agent, placing himſelf be- 
hind the Preſident's Chair, reads the Memori- 
als the foreign Miniſters preſent, They are 
generally put into the Hands of Commiſſioners, 
who examin them, and make a Report thereof 
to the Aſſembly of the States General, giving 
their Opinions at the ſame time, upon hi 
the States form their Reſolution. This Reſo- 
lution being fix'd, regiſter'd and ſign'd by the 
Preſident, and counterſign'd by the Regiſter, is 
put into the Hands of the Agent, who commu- 
nicates it to the E r. | | 

In other Courts where the PraQice is diffe- 
rent, the Embaſſador ought to be very cautious 
of —_—— his Thoughts to Paper. I ſaid 

er XIV, of the firſt Book, that Fan- 

ci Waſh ham, deſiring to be inform'd con- 
cerning ſome Points of the Inſtrudtions 


=_ = ee he might wars 
permitted, in A Fairs of Importance , 10 
Pe Mr ? Ta caſe the dan 
provid it, he might not e A de 
i# Latin or Italian, Lane be 154 
in them than in the French; az alſo becauſe the 
French would by that Means have no Advantage 
over bim? The ſame Queen ſays in the Inſtru- 
Sion ſhe gives him on the 234 of Fe 


bruary 1771 
That Walfimgham, thinking he ſhall have ſome 


Difficulty to expreſs himſelf in his Audiences to 
his Ming may deſire leave of the to read 
his Thoughts, as he ſhall have put them in 


Writing, and tranſlated them into b, ſince 
the French Embaſſador did the ſame to her : 
That the King ought to take it leſs ill in an 
Exgliſoman, who does not make uſe of his Mo- 
ther Tongue, becauſe it is allow'd the other, 
who is a Frenchman; However, that her Inten- 
tron 15 not, (in caſe it be granted him) that be 


Hall leave a Copy with the King, or ſuffer it to 
be cop d; bur that be ſhould keep it, unleſs it were 
2 

Paul de Foix, Embaſſador of France at Rome 


of 


made great Complaints in the Year 1 
Jobs N £ arquiſs 


zell;, (natural Son to png 


of Ceton) who commanded the Pope's Forces 
at Avignon, and did nqt treat very well the 
King's Subjects in his Provinces of and 
Province. Theſe Complaints were —_ 
ny'd with ſuch preſſing Inſtances from I. 
tor the Revocation of Veli, that the Pope 


Sen " 
Elizabeth gave him in the Year 1670, ask'd, a- | 
mongſt —— 2 N 


finding himſelf neceſſitated to make ſome Re- 
flection thereon, ſignify d to the Embaſſador, 
that he ſhould be glad to have down in Wri- 
ting, what the Embaſſador had told him by word 
of Mouth; that he might take it into Conſide- 
ration at his leiſure, while he paſs'd ſome 
in the Countrey. M. de Foix, told the Pope's 
ra who brought him the Meſſage, 
be thought that Demand was altogether new, be- 
canſe it had been always the Cuſtom to treat of Af- 
fairs by word of Month; however that be would 
think of it. is Embaſſador writing on this 
222 to the King his Maſter, ſays, Thet be 
been willing to gratify the Pope for- that one 
time, aud that be bad ſent him a Paper which was 
wot fign'd, and did wot bear bis Name. This is 
what he writes in his Diſpatch of April 3, 1582. 
And in that of Jane 2, of the ſame Year, he 
ſays, That he will wait for his Majeſty's Orders, 
ya A af ht to negotiate in M riting or not. 
_ Bernardin Bochetel, Biſhop of Rennes, Em- 
baſſador of Fraxce at Vienna, had Orders to ne- 
gotiate a Match between King Charles 
and Elizabeth of 4 ter of the Eni- 
peror Maximilian He the Demand in 
form, and the Emperor having taken the Ad- 
vice of his Council, made him Sp offenſive 
Anſwer, becauſe C Gr , Embaſ- 
fador of Philip Il, and ſome other Partizans of 
Spain, form'd a many ObjeQions _ 
this Alliance. Emperor after ſome Words 
of Civility, which ſery'd for an Introduction 
to the Anſwer, very much extoll'd the Adyan- 
e that all Chriſtendom would receive from 


s High Alliance, and ſaid 
ſent to the Marriage on the 
tions. That the King 


he would con- 
following Condi- 
orthwiuh 


Maſter": 

an Anſwer 
thereunto the very next Day, but by word of 
Mouth. That is was three Tears fince be firſt 
mention'd this Marriage , wry fr; 
thas fince the Emperor bad wot the Di qe 


Children in as be ſhould abi V 
— pay tip lon ond — bis 


7; that be wonld at leaſt have cof a 
more honourable 22 and Excaſe, with 
which the King his might have been ſatic- 


5 to him the Ar- 
Mins goa ws 
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e was 8 ſome Years after. 
bj Biſhop was preſi d to give his Anſwer in wri- 

In the Vear 1586, ſome of the Electors; 
Princes and Towns of Germany , ſent a very 
ſatemn Embally to King Za il „to entreat 
him to abate a little of the rigorous Perſecuti- 
an af [thoſe of the Reform'd Religion. The 
Embaſfadors were ſomewhat too vehement in 


their Diſcourſe for the Ears of a King, who 


was accuſtom'd to the groſſeſt Flatteries, and 
left it him in 3 e next Day the King 
fent them an Anſwer by one of his Secre- 
taries of He, who read it in the Preſence of 
the Embaſladors, but he . to leape a 
Copy of it, tho! they urg'd it very much. In 
the” Year 1 $59, the ſame King (Who 850 rid 
himſelf at Bhbis of the Duke, and Cardinal de 
Gaiſe) being touch'd a little with the Death of 
the ( ding) ſent to Rem the Biſhop of Maus; 
who in Conjunction with the Cardinal 45 
Foxeuſe, and the Marquiſs de Piſaus, Embaſſa- 
dor in Ordinary from France, was to juſtify 
that Action, and prevail with the Pope to ap- 
prove of it: But 1 him f of 
any thing iu Writing ;, to the End the Pope might 
nas imagin, that the King world _— rfelf to 
him by the way of Requeſt, or that his Intention 
was to ſue for an Abſolution from the Cenſures , 
which he did not think he bad incurr'd. Thus the 
Pape Clement VIII. would never give any thi 

in Hiriting to the Duke of Nevers, whom Kin 

Heury IV. had ſent to Rome, to deſire Abfolu- 
tian af the Pope; who had refus'd to receive 


the King's Letters, or to do any thing as M 
8 


could give ground to believe he 
the King in that Quality, 

At preſent the Negotiation by Memorial is 
became more in vogue than it was formerly ; 
not only at the Court of Madrid, where it is 
haw-very uſual, but alſo in that of Fance. He 
of the Secretarics of State, who has there the 
Prayince of the foreign Affairs, had ſome Dif- 
ficulty to accuſtom himſelf to it ; and eyen at 


acknow 


this Day, he does not carry the Memorials of 


Embaſladars to the upper Council, unleſs he 
be oblig'd thereto for his Diſcharge; neither 
are they anſwer'd in Writing, unleſs the Kin 
ives his expreſs Orders for that Purpoſe. This 
$ what is alſo praQtis'd elſewhere ; eſpecially 
when the Writings may have farther Conſe- 
quences. We have ſpoken above of the Dif- 
content Boiſchor, Embaſſador from the Arch- 
Duke Albert at Loudon had on the Account 
of the Venetian Embaſſador's being preferr'd to 
him, at the Feaſt that was made there, at the 
Marriage of the Princeſs with the Elector Pa- 
latin; to which the one had been invited the 
firſt Day, and the other on the ſecond. ME 


' chat made great Complaints about it to the 


ſter of the Ceremonies, and ſent a Writing to 
the Lard Chamberlain, who is he that * * 
the Civilities in Exgland, in which he alledg'd 
ſeveral Reaſons, why he ſhould be preferr'd to 
the Embaſſador of Venice. The Lord Cham- 
berlain having read the Writing , reſtor'd it to 
Baiſchot's Secretary, who carry'd it back. Some 
Days after the King caus'd an Anſwer to be 
made thereto, which was alſo put in Writing, 
wherein he juſtify'd his Procedure, and protc- 
ſted that it was not his Intention to regulate 
the Rank among(t the foreign Miniſters. Af. 


n 

ter the Na ne Ce ONICS hac 

Writing to be read to the. mbaſla wg 

for having it back; but Boſchet refus'd to rein 
* 


it, and ſaid, that his Secret 
back to him that which be þb 
Chamberlain. Which the Maſter of 

nies having renarked to the Lord Chi 
this laf ſent him back immediate]y, 

N the Embaſſador, that | 
his Writing to his Secretary, 


wiſe wand haue the Ning 


was become of his Writing, and vnderſtanding 
he had broyght it away, [ext back «iſe the other. 
The King was in the right to withdraw a Wri. 
ting, which fa „ Julien Procedure had 
iqgd ih Ref of a Juſtitcation. +... 
he Negotiations that are made in A ſſemblies 
in neutral Tawus, or that Are ganfider'd as 
fuch ; and by the Miniſters of ſeveral Princes 
who are at War, have their particular Forms; 
and the Practice and Manner of them is nat 
always the fame. Sometimes the E 
Es eh meet to negotiate, and treat 
in effet; god then the Negotiation is per- 
form'd by the help of Mediators, at leaſt for 
the moſt part; notwithſtanding the Parties we 

red as to the moſt eſſential Points; a a 

ſter, at Colopye, at Nimeguen, and at the 
a e er f ave been mage within tbeſe 
many Years for Treaties af Peace betypeen the 
Northern Crowns. Put when all things ar 2 
jr upon : ſo that theae is nothipg in all like- 
ihoqd that can break a f Negadiation, the 

eeting is only to conclude, and finiſh the 
Treaty with Way Solemnity. Lionne had be- 
gun to treat at Magriq, and Pimentei had made 
an End at Paris, ſo that the two firſt Miniſters 
being well alſur'd that they Mould. not ſeparate 
tilt they had given the laſt: Perfectign to the 
Trexty, made no Difficulty to repair to ih 
Frontiers of the twa Kingdoms; to confer and 
to ſettle between themſelves certain Points up- 
on which they knew very well no Rupture 
would enſue. The Mediators who were at 
Vervwus , and at Aix la Chappelle, had adjuſted 
the moſt difficult Articles, nay al mail all, be- 
fore the Miniſters of the Princes concern'd 
came to the Place POUR for the Congrets; 
and Were there chiefly Las to the End that by 
ſigning the Treaty with Embaſſadars of the 
Parties, they might reap the Honour that ws 
due to their glorious Labour. Canmuncs in- 
larges pretty much on the Particulars of an AF- 
ſembly and Negotiation, which happen'd on 
the part of Caorle VIII, gnd the Confederate 
Princes of Hab, after the ynfortypate Expedi 
tion of Naples: but as this Matter is different 
from that Which is treated in this Chapter, | 
ſhall teſerve it for another. 

I ſhall make hereafter ſame Reflections on 
the Negotiation at Man/ter ; but I think 
ſelf oblig'd to ſay here, That the firſt — 
tions that d' Avaux aud Sexvien made there, were 
communicated to the Mediators in Writing. 
foraſmuch as on both ſides they to be 
long-winded in their Diſcourſes, and to make 
Anſwers and Replies, as in a juridical and for- 
mal Proceſs; be Couri of France ſent Orders is 
its Pleniputentiaries, 10 negatiate ny more byWri- 

„and barely to communicate the 


er 
| | and the Pretenſions ; relerving to . 
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a back their Reaſons by Word of Mouth 
* they ſpoke to the Mediators. Thoſe of 
Sweden declared, on the contrary, 1 
could negotiate no other way than in Writing; 
as well becauſe it was the Cuſtom of Sweden, 
and of all the North, as becauſe that at Oſn«- 
hours there were no Mediators to whom they 
might give their Reaſons by Word of Mouth, 
to have them reported to the Parties, The 
Embaſſadors of France reply d, That their Or- 
ders did not permit them to negotiate in Mriting: 
That the Swedes might indeed follow therein 
the Cuſtom of their Countrey, but that they 
could not pretend to ſubject France thereto : 
So that on each ſide they ſhould be allow'd to 
do what they thought fit in that reſpect. They 
repreſented to the Miniſters of Sweden, that 
thoſe Writings would take up a great deal of 
Time, and that that Method of Proceedin 
would partake more of the Chicane and Cavi 
than of Negotiation, The Swedes at laſt ſaid, that 
it was not their Intention to ſpin out Afﬀeairs in 
Length, but that they were oblig'd to make 
the principal Propoſitions in Writing ; as well 
to gratity the Allies, who made N In- 
ſtances that it might be ſo, as becauſe the Inte- 
reſt of both Crowns was concern'd therein. 

In the Year 1646, the ſame Plenipotentiaries 
of France, perceiving that the Difference that 
was between the Miniſters of Sweden and Bran- 
denburg concerning Pomerauia, Was a powet- 
ful Obſtacle to the Peace, reſolv'd to write 
into Sweden, in order to prevail with the Queen 
to abate a little of that Rigour with which ſhe 
treated the Elector: A Peace was deſit'd in 
France with the greater Earneſtneſs, becauſe 
the Finances. there were in a bad Condition, 
and that it had agreed with the EleQor of Ba- 
varia concerning the Satisfaction of that Crown. 
D Avazx, who took Delight in Writing, and 
who expreſs'd himſelf well in Latin, made after- 
wards the Draught of a long Letter, which the 
Plenipotentiaries were to write to the Queen 
of Sweden : But Servien, who found Fault with 
every thing that came from the Pen or Wit of 
his Collegue, ſaid, That the King bad expreſſly 
forbidden them to negotiate in Writing : That he 
had had but too much Complaiſance, when he 
lign'd the circular Letters they had written im- 
mediately after the opening of the Aſſembly at 
Mauſter, which had had ſo ill an Effect: That 
indecd it had been reſolv'd between them, that 

a Letter ſhould be ſent into Sweden; but that 
that might be done without 23 to the 
Qucen: That the King had his Embaſſadors at 
Loc llhalm, to whom a Letter might be written: 

[hat the Letter of which d'Atazx had made a 
Draught not being capable of being alter'd nor 
tavourably interpreted, might paſs there for an 
Inveaive, and be conſider'd as a Juſtification 
ot the Procedure of their common Enemies, 
io the Prejudice of their Allies: That the Em- 
baſlador might tell by Word of Mouth the 
whole Contents of the Letter, and that with 
more Succeſs; becauſe he might do it either 
all at once, and at the ſame Time, or at his 
Conveniency, and according to the Imprefſion 
he found his Diſcourſe made upon the Queen's 
Mind: That he might rectify thoſe Paſſages he 
ſhould find too ſtrong, or too violent; whereas 
the Letter might . a quite contrary Ef- 
lect, even with thoſe, who being con inc d by 


that they | 


the Strength of the Reaſous and of the Truth; 
et would not be able to 4 of the 
Manner of acting of the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 2 | 
La Tuillerie, the French Embaſſador, hay 
prevail'd with the two Northern Kings to 
their Commiſſioners with full Power to Brem- 
ſebro, on the Frontiers of both Kingdoms, in 
order to treat there of a Peace; bro them 
2 5 


to agree mutually to three Things. 

that at their firſt Interview they ſhould take 
one another by the Hand, and ſhould pay each 
to the other the Civilities that ſhould: be con- 
certed between them. The ſecond was, that 
their Powers ſhould be exchang'd by the Hands 


of la Tuillerie; and the third, that they ſhould 


approve of the Manner of n otiating, of which 
he ſhould make uſe in this Aſſembly. .. He de- 
ſir'd and obtain'd of the Parties, bat they Hance 
negotiate in Writing , and that the Propo tions 
ſhould be lodg'd in his Hands; for fear leſt in 
the Conteſtation they ſhould be tranſported to 
Reſentments more capable of breaking than 
concluding the Treaty. | 

We have ſpoken of the Inſtructions in t 
firſt Part of this Treatiſe, where we obſery d 
that it was a private. Inſtrument, which the 
Embaſſador ought not to communicate. I here 
ſay the ſame of all the Orders that are ſent 
him, becauſe they make a part of his Inſtru- 
Qions. This is what. the Miniſter pyght to 
obſerve in the whole Courſe of his Employ- 
ment; and he ought even to avoid giving Co- 

ies of his Letters. Doſſat having receiv'd a 

tter, which he thought might pleaſe the Pope, 
reſolv'd to read it to him. However, as he 
therein committed an Irregularit againſt his 
Function, he was deſirous to juſtify himſelf to 
the King, to whom he wrote in the following 
Terms. Aube it*be not @ thi K N nor 
that ought to be eaſily done, — << I 
be leſs liable to do than any elſe, yet for this 
Time, which ſhall be no Precedent, I thought 1 
. to do as I did, &c. to avoid Laving it ſaid 
in France, that I had omitted remonſtrating axy 
thing they had a mind I ſhould remonſtrate ; or 
being calummated here, for having added any thi 
of my own, Cardinal Aldebrandin ask d him 
for a Copy of the Letter; and Daſſar ſaid, that 
he made no Difficulty to give it for that once, 
which ſhoald be no Precedent in other Caſes. From 
whence. one may conclude, that a publick Mi- 
niſter cannot be compell'd to ſhew his Orders, 
without doing Violence to the Law of Nations, 
and without injuring the Prince, whoſe Cre- 
dentials he . at the Entry of his Em- 


baſſy. 

The Embaſſador that negotiates by word of 
Mouth, does it cither with the Prince himſelf 
in private Audiences; or with the firſt Mini- 
ſter, with the Secretary of State, or with ſome : 
other Miniſter, or with the Council, or with 
Commiſſioners at Conferences. In Chapter VII. 
of the firſt Part, I recommended to the Embaſ- 
ſador, or to him that pretends to take-this Em- 
ployment upon him, the Reflexions, and mo- 
ral Maxims of one of the firſt and moſt illu- 
ſtrious Perſonages of our Time. To ſhew how 
the Miniſter may benefit thereby, in reference / 
to this Chapter, I ſhall here ſer down the 241 
1 ane. he ſays, ON ag there is —— ; 

an who thinks rather on | 

m "he 


/ 


n 
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6 he has to ſay, than of adage Fre to 
« what is ſaid to him; and that the moſt n 
« ble and moſt — — are contented to 
& ſhew an attentive Mien, at the ſame Time 
e that one may ſee in their Eyes, and in their 
4 Mind, an Inattention to what is ſaid to them, 
« and a kind of Jonging to return to what they 
© have to ſay; inſtead of conſidering that it is 
but a bad Mean to get the Govod-will of 
© others, or to perſuade them, to ſeek fo ea- 
4 gerly to pleaſe ones ſelf ; and that to hear- 
4 ken well, and to anſwer well is one of the 
« orcateſt PerfeQions of Converſation.” The 
Moral here has only for Object, Converſation, 
and endeavours to form a well-bred Gentle- 
man; but in my Opinion one may extend this 
Maxim even to Pohticks ; and ſay, chat it is a 
neceſſary part in a publick Miniſter, who will 
never paſs for a Man of Ability, nor reaſona- 
ble, unleſs he has in Conferences and Audien- 
ces the fame Command of himſelf that a well 
| bred Gentleman ought to have in private Meet- 
ings. The Precipitancy in omg, Toa which 

IL. D. D. L. R. ſpeaks in this Maxim, i 
not equally common to all Nations. The 
French are a little more ſubje& to it than the 
others; and yet we ought to admire the Atten- 
tion of Dofſat, not only in the Audiences he 
has of the Pope, and his Miniſters, where he 
takes notice of all the Circumſtances, and even 
the leaſt Words: but the ſame Attention is to 
be obſery d, and the fame Patience, and the 
ſame Reſervedneſs and Modeſty in the Audien- 
ces he gives. 

The Embaſſador t never to preſent him- 
ſelf to Audience, till ” — 5 wh —— 
has had an Hour affign'd him for that p ; 
The Duke de — rh Embaſſador of Spain 
in France, was ſo aſſiduous at the Lowvre, that 
there did not paſs a Day, that he did not ſee 
the Queen Mother, Mary de Medicis. The Day 
that the Mareſchal 4 Ancre was kill'd he came 
into the Loxvre on Foot; but Yiri, who ob- 
ſerv'd that he took the Way to the Apartment 
of the Queen Mother, call'd to him and told 
him, it was not to that but to the King's he 
ought to repair; which he was oblig'd to do. 
He was at the ſame Time given to underſtand 
by Villeroy, that it was not reaſonable he ſhould 
be ſten fo often at the Lowvre : That it was 
ſufficient for him to come thither once a Week 
for ordinary Audiences; and when he had a 
mind to have extraordinary ones, he might 
make an extraordinary Demand for them : t 
the other Embaffadors took theirs but once a 
Fortnight ; and that the Court was difpos'd to 
have a particular Conſideration for him. The 
Duke made Anſwer, That it was not as Em- 
baſſudor, but as Majordomo Major to the Queen 
Regnant, that he came ſo often to the Louvre. 
He he was told, That the Quality of 
Majordomo was not known in France; and that 
11 de not belong to the King of Spain to 1 
Officers to the Queen of Fraure; and that he 
would not be allow'd to take a greater Liber - 
7 Aim was given to the French Embafſador at 

adrid. At preſent there is no ſet Day for 
Audiences, and Embaſſadors have none, un- 
leſs they demand 'em. The Miniſter of the 
ſecond Order, who has not a Character that 
obliges him to concert with ſo much ExaQ- 
held all his Steps, and all his Actions, ovght 


not however to expoſe himſelf ; but he may 
ſeek an Occaſion to ſpeak to the Prince, or 
his Miniſter, provided he do not occaſion him. 
ſelf to be repuls'd; and that in his Perſon no 
Affront is offer'd through his Means to his 
Maſter. This is what ought to be underſtood 
of a regular Court, where every Body knows 
what is due to foreign Miniſters; becauſe the 
moſt conſummate Prudence cannot ſecure an 
Embaſſador, or other Miniſter, from the In- 
ſult of a violent Prince, or of an ignorant and 
paſſionate Miniſter ; who inſtead of being ſcry- 
pulous in declining all Occaſions of Scandal 
runs to meet them, and is not afraid of offen- 
ding thoſe ſacred Perſons. 

barles Sforza, Prior of Lombardy, comman- 


ded three Galleys in the Service of Henry Il. 
King of Fance; and in the Deſign he had to 
retire to follow his Brother's Fortunes, who 


were in the Emperor's Intereſt, he thought he 
ſhould make himſelf more valuable to the Par- 
ty, and to his new Friends, by being guilty of 
an ill Action, and carrying off the three Galleys, 
and preſenting them to the Emperor. Sz, 
defpair'd of bringing into his Meaſures Nicks 
las PAlleman, who commanded the Galleys un- 
der him ; ſo that not daring to ſpeak to him 
of it, he oblig'd him to conduct them to Civite 
Vecchia under Pretext to refit them there, be- 
fore he brought them into Province to be laid 
* While they were in the Port, Chark:'s 
rothers made themſelves Maſters of em, and 
were for ſending them to Naples, to Bernardis 
de Mexdoſſe, who commanded there in the Ab- 
ſence of the Duke of Alva: But the comman- 
ding Officer would not fuffer it without an 
expreſs Order from the Count de Montorio, the 
Pope's Nephew, who was chief Governor of 
Croita Vecchia. The Count ve his Leave for 
the carrying off the Galleys, but the French Mi- 
nifters complain'd thereof ſo loudly; that the 
Pope fignify'd to the Cardinal de St. More, Bro- 
ther to Charles, that if the Galleys were not re- 
ſtor'd he would come upon him for them. The 
Cardinal inſtead of obeying got together the 
Night following all his Friends; all the Ipe- 
rial and Spaniſp Cardinals; the Marquiſs of 
Sarria, the Emperor's Embaſſador ; the Count 
de Chincon, Embaſſador of Obedience from 
Philip, and all the Partiſans of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. In this Aſſembly the Pope was ſpoke 
of with ſo much Paſſion and Inſolence, that 
Pal IV. was no ſooner inform'd thereof the 
next Day, than he ceſoly'd to reſent it. In 
the mean time the Count % Montorio fearing 
the obſtinate and irreconcileable Humour of 
his Unkle, found a Mean to withdraw the 
Order he had ſent to the Governor of C“ 
Vecchia in reference to the three Galleys, aud 
to put in the Room thereof one which charg'd 
Lotin with this Seizure. This Lorin was Secte- 
tary of the Cardinal de K. Flore, (Who as it 
was ſaid had chang'd it againſt the Count's Iu- 
tention.) which oblig'd the Pope to ſend the 
Secretary to Priſon. The Emperor's 
ſador, bes advis'd thereof, Sent 10 defire Au- 
dience; and alth it was refus'd him, yet be of- 
der'd bis Coach to be got ready, and reparr'd ts the 
Amtichamber to demand it himſelf; but it was re- 
fur'd bim again, ſo that be was ſorc'd 10 retme. 
pon this Afront he ſent an Expreſs to the 


Emperor, who order'd him to leave Name 2 
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a Auch were offer'd at that Time to thoſe | That he had been informed, that the EleQor 
who had an Affection for Spais. The Catal | had treated with the Kin of Poland; arid be 
4+ St. Flore was one of thoſe who felt the firſt | e 


Piſeds theteof. Cardinal Caraffs under the | Obi 


etext of viſiting him, and carrying him to 
nf Ait, nol ini out of his 


he left hifti, till he had oblig'd Mendaſſe to fend 
back the Galleys „which were — to N 
cholas 7 Alleman. j * bs 
The Marquiſs of Sarria had no Reaſon to 
complain of the Refuſal the Pope had made to 
ve him Audience at the Moment he ask'd it; 
aſe that depends on the Prince, who con- 
ſults his Conveniency on that Point: And it is 
the Practice of all o, 5 
are ſome Occafions where Audience can nei- 
ther be refus'd nor delay'd, unleſs a Rupture 
be deſign'd : And this was the Intention of 
Paul IV, wha had already arreſted the Abbots 
Berſegue and Nanni, the firſt of whom was A- 
gent to the Duke of Alva, Viceroy of Naples, 
and Lieutenant General to the Emperor in 
Italy. He had alſo arreſted Garcileſſo de la Vega, 
who did the King of Spain's Buſineſs at Rome, 
But the Pope ſaid, that the Oy ee 
Eccleſiaſticks, he had a JuriſdiQion over their 
Perſons, and could cauſe them to be proſecu- 
ted in Form ; That the Abbot N did no 
longer a@ for the Duke, and that Garcilaſſo 
tad firſt violated the Law of Nations, Which, 
forbids publick Miniſters undertaking any thing 
againſt the Quiet of the State where they re- 
ide; becayife as the Miniſter finds his Safety in 
the Protection of the Lew of Nations, [o ought 
the Prince to find his in the ConduQ o 
Miniſter, 7" OPM , 
What I have here {id of private Audiences, 
may be alſo apply'd tothe publick, which may 
be deferr'd, and even refus'd without Viola- 
tion of the Law of Nations, nay without ſo 
much as offending againſt. Civility. In the 
Year 1638, the Pope ſent Nuncios into Fraxce 
N to exhort the two Kings to a Peace. 
e Nuncio Scott: Who was in Fraxce could not 
obtain Admittance, becauſe it was known there, 
that the Nuncio who was to go to Spam was 
not yet ſet out from Rome: and the King would 
not have the World think that he was leſs in- 
clin'd to a Peace than the King of Spain, and 
ſo wanted more Exhortation thereto than the 
other. It may be ſaid that the Prince that does 
not admit the Miniſter of another Prince, or 
who after having admitted him delays or re- 
fuſes to gre e aan offends againſt Cu- 
ffom and againſt Civility; but I dare not war- 
rant that theſe Refuſals or Delays violate the 
.aw of Nations, unleſs a very large Significa- 
tion be obs to the Words Violate and Vio- 
lence; tho” it cannot be deny'd that he that 
deſpiſes the Miniſter, offerids at the ſame Time 
the Maſter. In the Year 1658, the Miniſters of 
Brandenburg, who had been ſent to the King of 
Sweden the Year before, not being able to ob- 
tain Audience, gave out, That the Lew of Na- 
don bad been violated in their Perſons, by the 
Refuſal the King of Swedew made to hear them, 
er having admitted them. On the contrary, 
the Miniſters of Sweden ſaid, That it was not 
only lawful fot the King their Maſter to a8 
n he had done; but alſo that it would have 


ouſe, and | 
conducted him to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, where | 


ourts to do fo, tho" there | might del 
ſters of a 
common Enemy, who had committed 
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fore ee it, ho 
f as Friends or as Enemies; and th 
the Embaſſadors, for fear of being oblig'd to 
explain themſelves, had rather ſtoll GET thay 
retir'd: That the Law g Nations had not beet 
violated, becauſe all Princes take their own 
Conveniency for Audiences : That the Kit 
for ſome Days that of the Mini- 
rince, who had treated with _ 
oltili- 
ties againſt him: That it is true, the Embaſſa- 
dor of ati Enemy may be admitted, but there 
is no D to do it; and that Audience 
might be refus'd him without Violation of the 
Law of Nations, whoſe Protection extends no 


| farther than to the Safety of the Embaſſador's 
| Perſon, and of his Retinue; ſince he may be 


even forc'd to depart out 
as has been ſald in Chapter 


The Prince who has a mind to live in à go 
Underſtanding with another 1 ſhall re- 
ceive'his Miniſter very well, ſhall hear him fa - 
yourably, and do him Civility : but on the con- 
ouy he that does not fear offending the other, 


the Countr 
: of the ff 


ſhew no Conſideration for his Miniſter, 
without violating for that the Low q ': "ay 
ti the Yeat 1586, Frederick Duke o 2 
unt 


+ the Count de Montbeliard, Wolſz 
emboxrg, and ſome other Noblemen of the 
firſt Quality, were fent into France on the part 
of ſeveral Princes and States of the Empire. 
King Heury III, having Advice that theſe Em- 
rs came to ſpeak to him, concerning 
the Inteteſt of his Proteſtant Subjects, —— 
from Paris under the Pretext of going to drink 
the Waters of Boxrbos, and ſent the Queen to 
Chemonceaax. The Embaſladors being arriv'd 
at Paris, wete told they muſt have a little Pa- 
tience, till the King return'd, who would be 
back in three Months. The Duke and the 
Count ſeeing 282 treated ſo unworthily, 
wrote to the King, that their domeſtick Affairs 
not permitting them to make ſo long. « Jay 
in France, they were oblig'd to ask ro 
be gone, and ſet out forthwith. Their Col- 
legues who waited for the King's Return, were 
very ill us'd; but neither the ones nor the others 
complain'd that the Law of Nations had been 
violated in reference to them. / 
The Emperor Charles V. had ſent to Trent 
Nicholas Perenot de 8 one of his 2 
eſt Miniſters, and Anthony de Granvelle, | 
of Arras, the Son of Nicholas. Theſe Embai- 
ſadors demanded Audience as ſoon as they ar- 
riv'd; but the Legates who judg'd that this pub- 
lick Action would bean © * the Coun- 
eil, which they had a mind to delay for ſome 
time, made ſome Difficulty to grant it them; 
and told them the Reaſon why ; repreſenting 
to them, that there were as yet ſo few Prelaes 
at Trent, that they could not make the Appear- 
ance 
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ance of an Occumenical Council.  Granvelle , 
ſurpriz'd and incens'd at the Refuſal, told the | 
Legates, That they could nut oppoſe their having 
Audience,” unleſs they had a mind to affront the 
Emperor aud his Embaſſadors, who repreſented 
the firſt Monarch of Chr;/tendom, and à King 
who was Lord of a great Part of the World; 
fince they could not refuſe it to the Miniſter of a- 
Prince whatſoever : That if they continu'd to 
refuſe it to them, they would faſten a Writing 
on the great Gate of the Cathedral Church, 
wherein they would proteſt the Nullity of the 
Council. The Legates finding themſelves urg'd 
in this manner, gave them Audience the very 
next Day; but it was in a great Room at Car- 
dinal Pariſioes, who was the antienteſt Legate; 
and not in the Place where the Prelates were 
to aſſemble for the Council. The Threats of 
their Proteſtation were founded on the Empe- 
ror's being Protector of the Council, and that 
he, and Philip his Son, had been nominally in- 
vited to ſend theit Embaſſadors thither. They 
did not ſay, that by ſuch Refuſal the Law of 
Nations was violated; but that their Maſters 
were afſronted thereby. | | 
- Theſe Refuſals happen every Day; and one 
might compile a Volume of Examples of them. 
In the Year 1614, the Queen Regent of France 
ſent the Marquils de Coextres, known ſince un- 
der the Quality of Mareſchal 4 Eſtree, to the 
Princes of Italy, on the Occaſion of the War 
of Montferrat. Ae Duke of Savoy, Charles Em- 
manuel, who knew that this Embaſſador ha 
nothing that was very agreeable to ſay to him, 
went to Nice to avoid ſeeing him; and by that 
means did not give him Audience, till after the 
Difference he had with the Duke of Mantua 
had been in ſome Meaſure adjuſted; and when 
the Marquiſs, having ſeen the other Princes 
of Haly, was returning back to the Court 
of France. In the Year 1641, the Emperor be- 
ing at the Diet at Ratisbonne, refus'd to give Au- 
dience to the Embaſſador of Dexmark; ' becauſe 
the King did not in his Credentials give him the 
Title of Majeſty, but only that of Imperial Dig- 
nity. The Kin of Denmark gives to all the o- 
ther Kings the Title of Royal Dignity; at leaſt 
it was his Practice ſome Years agoe; and even 
the Princes of the Empire made ule of this Style; 
but they have ſince chang'd it, becauſe they 
think there is full as much Civility as Defe- 
rence, in the Honours they pay to. crown'd 
Heads. "The Kings of Doane have not al- 
ways been ſo difficult. Letters may be pro- 
duc'd, where they give the Title of Majeſty to 
the King of France, for above ſixſcore Years 
paſt. The Manner of Speaking and Writing, 
in reference to Titles, change ſo often, that 
the moſt knowing Princes have hardly ever ſub- 
jected themſelves thereto; but have been very 
prodigal of Civilities when they have been of 
any Utility to them. There is no kind of Li- 
berality that incommodes leſs, and acquires 
more Friends. | 
The ſubaltern Repreſentants, or thoſe of the 
ſecond Order, do not ſo often ſee the Sove- 
reigns as Embaſſadors do; but they are nevgr- 
theleſs ſometimes admitted to A and 
invited to ſolemn Aſſemblies. There is only 
the Pope that thinks it beneath him to treat 
with this fort of Miniſter. Ar the beginning 


of the War of Caſtro ;* the Republick' of Venice 


h 
£ YE ad 


had no Embaſſador at Rome, by reaſon of the 
Difference the laſt Embaſſador had had with 
the Prince PrefeQ ; ſo that the caus'd her Af. 
fairs to be done by 4 Secretary, to whom fhe had 
given the Quality of 1 This Secr 
obtain'd Audience of the Pope, upon the Or- 
ders the Senate ſent him to repreſent to his Ho- 
lineſs the diſmal Conſequences of the War. 
But Cardinal Barberin, writing on this Subjed 
to the Nuncio, order'd him to ſignify to the 
Senate, that it was a Favour the Pope had done 
him, ince it was not the Cuſtom to give Audience 
to Reſidents, nor to negotiate with Miniſters of 
that Quality. Notwithſtanding which the P 
ave him ſeveral Audiences fince. The Ya 
{ter of the Chamber refusrd to demand Audience 
of the Pope for the Secretary Monguidi, whom 
the Duke of Parma had left at Rome, to ſolicite 
his Aﬀairs there; and the Pope complain'd 
ſince to Lioune, of the Duke's making uſe of a 
Secretary to negotiate with him: But Liane 
made anſwer, That it was at the Liberty of 
' Ptinces to make Choice of their Miniſters, and 
to give em what Quality or Character they 
pleas'd. The Abbot of St. Nicolas was no Em- 
baſſador, and yet for all that he negotiated with 
the Pope. Abe | 
Alter all, it is not in publick Audiences that 
the main part of a Negotiation is perform'd. 
They. for the moſt part conſiſt only in Cere- 
' monies, and ouly erve to make a Comple- 
ent; or at moſt to make ſome Declaration 
o the Prince, or to get one from him. Th 
which the Embaſſador of the United Provin- 
ces had in the Year 1657, on the Account of 
the Depredations the French made in the Me- 
diterranean ; and that which the Marquiſs 4. 
Fuentes, Embaſſador of Spain, had in the Year 
1662, concerning the Satisfaction the Catholick 
King gave to the King of Hence, about the Prece- 
dency, are very remarkable; but yet not ſo much 
- the 8 of an u fare 
6 „King o and. gave to the 8 
None. The Nair N on the part 
of the See of Rome in England, were ſo inſolent, 
that their T yranny was one of the 57 2 
Cauſes of the continual lnſurre&ions that diſ- 
turb'd the Tranquillity of his Reign; ſo that for 
fear of being dethron'd by his Subjects, he was 
ſometimes neceſſitated to deliver up the Nun- 
cio's to them, who liv'd there as in a conquer d 
Countrey. The Pope had ſent thither one Ma- 
ſter Martin, whom the Exgliſh nick-nam'd Ma- 
ſter Maſtin, (which in Exgliſb ſignitys 2 Ma- 
ſtit- Dog) becauſe he was cominenty got 
after Benefices and Prebends, This Man h 
render'd himſelf ſo odions by his Pillagings 
and Rapines, that ſome Noblemen ſent him 
word by a Gentleman, that if he did not leave 
the Kingdom in three Days „ he ſhould be cut 
in Pieces with all his People. gn 75 he 
demanded Audience, to get from the King 2 
Declaration, whether it was by his Order 
Meſſage had been brought him. The King told 
him he knew nothing of it; but that the AQi- 
ons of the Pope's Miniſters bad ſo incens d bis 
People, and eſpecially the Nobility, that being 
ready to take up Arms againtt him, he Was © 
Opinion that the Nuncio's Life was not in 
Safety. Hereupon the Nuncio intreated 
King to give him ſome Perſon of Quality to 
conduct him ſafe as far as Dover; but 9211 
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told him, That he gave him the Devil; who | 
ſhould conduct him to Hell. However he gave 
him a Gentleman, who conducted him t the 
Place of his Imbarcation. fy 
The Embaſſador, whether he negotiates by 
Memorial, or treats by word of Mouth, ought 
not to play the Orator, nor affect to be Elo- 
quent; his Diſcourſe and his Reaſoning _ 
to be nervous and ſuccinct. He that takes 
light in being heard, or in hearing himſelf; or 
that makes Harangues, or is too verboſe, often 
contradicts himſelf, or makes Overtures which 
cannot be agreeable to his Prince. The Word 
Dicerie, which the Italians give to this kind of 
Diſcourſe, expreſſes wonderfully well the Va- 
nity thereof. He muſt have a great deal, who 
can imagin, that he has alone Wit enough to 
bring into his Sentiments, not a Crowd of Peo- 
ple, which is eaſily won by the Ear, but five 
or fix Miniſters, whom a wiſe Prince has cho- 
ſen out of his Council, to preſerve and ſecure 
his Intereſt and Reputation againſt the Preten- 
fions of Foreigners. The Strength of Reaſon 
is loſt in the Multiplicity of Words, and in 
Confuſion : and beſides that this Flux of the 
Mouth is ungrateful, it is putting the Mind up- 
on the Rack, to undertake to drag it along per 
force, inſtead of bringing it over by a gentle 
and inſinuating Violence. I took notice in 
Chapter VII. of the firſt part of this Treatiſe 
that the Negotiations of Cardinal Doſſaz; and 
of Preſident Feaxnin, tire almoſt alone capable 
of forming a perfect Embaſſador : and I have 
given Proof thereof when Occafion has offer'd ; 
and as ſhe offers her ſelf very favourably 
I ſhall obſerve another Place which affords him 
two important Leſſons. Doſſat was yet but Mi- 
niſter of France, when Pope Clement VIII. ſpoke 
to him of the Peace which Henry IV. was about 
making with the King of — and of the Con- 
queſt of Eagland which Philip II. was to under- 
take. And upon Doſſat's repreſenting to him, 
that the King could not break the Alliance he 
had lately made with the Queen of Exglaud, the 
Pope let lip from him ſeveral pernicious Max- 
ims, which were unworthy of 3 Man. 
Whereupon Doſſar, writing to Villeroy on the 
1 of February, 1597, ſays, He had but too 
much to reply to all that; but that he thought 
he ought not to ſtop in ſo ſlippery a Place: 
thereby inſtructing all Miniſters, and teaching 
them, not to take notice to the Prince who 
ſpeaks to them, that they have obſerv'd either 
the Weakneſs of his R 


bing N 2 
was #0 ed, 4s % to 
ſerve in bim that e of Communicaving bom 
— i 4 e 
e notice of what at ſays by the by, 
That n 2 
1 underſtand, that in the Caſe of Decifion 

allowable to reply ſtrenuoufly, provided the 


Embaſſador keeps within the Bounds of Reſpe& 

and Cage and takes care to avoid Cavit and 
obſtinate Conteſtations, . which are of no Uu? 
lity, but unworthy an honeſt and well bred 


| 


That when he treats or negotiates, be grants as. 
the very firſt what be finds to be reaſonable and 
juſt; but beſides that, nothing can be obtain'd- 
from him if he treats for anotber. 

There are a great many things to he ſaid con- 
cerning the Language which Embaſſadors and 
publick Miniſters make uſe of in their Negoti- 
ation. There is hardly any Court where there 
is not a different Practice, as well in publick 
328 as in Memorials and private Neg@+ 
tiations. 


t the Court of «gp, all the 
| Miniſters have their Dragomans. The Tarks 
know no other Tongue than their own, neither 
do they admit any other. The Harangue which 
the Embaſſador of. Obedience makes in the 
Conſiſtory, or that he cauſes to be made there, 
is in Laim: but all the Negotiations that are 
carry'd on, as well with the Pope as with the 
Cardinal Nephews, are expreſs'd in [tehes. 
In France all the Miniſters negotiate in French ; 
and ſpeak all French in their Audiences, and 
in their Memorials. The Count de Us Garde | 
Embaſſador of Sweden, ſpoke in the agel 
Language in the firſt Harangue he made to 
King and to the Queen Regent, in which he 
did ſomething for the Dignity of the Crown of 
Sweden in appearance; but it was found fault 
with; that he ſhould make uſe of a Language 
which not one of the King's Subjects could un- 
derſtand nor interpret. He afterwards made a 
long Diſcourſe to the Duke of Orleans, the 
King's Lieutenant General throughout his 
whole Kingdom; and he ſpoke nothing but 
French in all the Sequel of his Negotiation. In 
England almoſt all the Miniſters negotiate in 
French ; which is allow'd there, as well be- 
cauſe it was formerly the Language of the 
Countrey, as becauſe the French Tongue has in 
ſome manner ſucceeded to the Latin, and is bo- 
come common. At Madrid they negotiate in 
Spaniſh, tho' the French Embaſſador makes uſe 
of the of his own Countrey ; and the 
Miniſter of the United Provinces, who have 


>» 
- 
= 
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no Commerce with the King of Spam, but as 
he is Duke of Bargandy, preſents his Memori- 
als either in Nemiſb or in French, with a 


Span 
Tranſlation. In this the Miniſter muſt Glow 
. the Cuſtom of the Court where he reſides, and 
accommodate himſelf to the Practice thereof. 
M. de la Court, who had alſo the Quality of 
Embaſſador of France at Manſter, but not that 
of Plenipotentiary, having one Day 1 
to the Deputies of the States of the ire a 
Memorial in 
ſcandaliz'd ther 
ring againſt the 


French, they were very much 
and _ a Murmu- 

uties of the EleQor of 
Mayence, who having the Direction of the 
Chancery, had receiv'd and d it to the 
Aſſembly. reſoly'd it ſhould be ſignify'd 
to the French Miniſters, That it was an ancient 


and inviolable C AA I 1 
wot to be e made ei wor 
. 
ountrey, er eije n LAM, 
I ſhould Ami Tz b 
Tongue likewiſe, the Spawiards, the Italians, 
and afterwards the Hangariam and the Swedes 
L111 would 


Gentleman. He therefore fays in another Place, 
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would al ſo pretend to utter themſelves in their 
own Lung At Vienna the German and 
the Lat Tongue is us'd, and ſometimes the 
Kaan, which is there familiar enough. At 
the Northern Courts the foreign Miniſters ne- 
ver make aſe of the Language of the Coun - 
trey, But of their own, the German ot the La- 
tin. The Latin Tongue is familiarty ſpoken in 
Poland, and Embaſſadors make uſe of no other; 
aud fortierirhes of the Italian, but rarely, except 
it be in Convetfation. he Hagae, where 
there ate Miniſters althoft from all the Parts 
of Emnrope, the Frenth Tongue is more made 
uſe of than any other. Thoſe Miniſters who 
are skill'd in i uſe no other. Le Bran, 
Embaflador of Spain, Friquet and Liſala, the 
Ermperot's Minifters, were all three Bargan- 
diam; ſo that the Fremh Tongue being natural 
to them, they us d no other in all their Nego- 

Spams expteſs thetnfelves in 


tiations. Thoſe of 
their own Language, in their Memorials ; but 
then they accompany them with a Frewch Copy. 
The Boghf Minifters ſpeak alſo Eng/; and 
French; whetefore the States, in communicating 
their olutions to the Emperor's Miniſters, 
and thoſe of thoſe three Crowns, cauſe them 
alſo to be tranſlated into French. The Envoys 
and Reſidents of Sweden and of Denmark, have 
ſometimes ſpoken French, ſometimes Latix, 
and ſometimes alſo Hemiſb, or German with a 
Princes very much affect to ſpeak in their 
own Tongue in Treaties, or at leaſt to make 
uſe of a Language that is commonly ſpoken. 
In the Year 1647, when they began at Mas- 
fler to ſet down ſome Articles in Writing te- 
lating to the Peace which was to be made be- 
tween the two Crowns, the Count de P 
rarda wrg'd very much that they might alſo be 
put into Spaniſh. The Duke of eville Laid, 
That therein, nor in ſuch like Matters, France 
did not pretend any Advantage over Sp]; but 
alſo that he would not ſuffer a Novelty to be 
inttodur'd, nor that any thing ſhonld be done 
contrary to what had been praQis'd in former 
Treaties, which had been all expreſs'd in the 
French T : as would appear, recourſe 
bring had to the Collection thereof, which was 
printed at Autuerp. The Spaniards reply'd, 
"That of all che Treaties that had been conclu- 
ded between France and Spam, only that of 
Vrrvimt had been compris'd in Ferch; and that 
too, becauſe it was wot the King who bad treated 
therein dire@ly, but the Arc h- Dale with the King's 
Protaritive. © This was a very weak Reaſon. 
That _ who a Power to treat, altho' 
he gives it to a Prince, or to an Embaſſador 
directly and immediately, does nevertheleſs 
treat in Perſon. Philip Il. treated at Vervins 
as well as at Ch in Cambreſic; and they 
were his E adors, and not thoſe of the 
Arch-Dake, that conteſted the Precedency with 
the Embaſſadors of France. The Duke of Len- 
— had Rexfon to alledge the AnrwerpCol- 
ection, becauſe therein are to be found ſeveral 
reaties which were eonchaded between the 
mperor Cbarſes V. and King Francis I, who 
follow's therein the — of the Kings of 
France, and of the Dukes of Buygwedy their 
Predeceſſors. The Pyrewean Treaty was put 
into both Languages; and it is certain it is 
what has been obferv'd on many other Ocou- 


ſtons, as well in reference to France, as to fe. 
veral other Kings and States ; and it is what 
_ be rctus'd when the Parties are of equal 
| Dignity. | | 
| he Embaſſador, whofe Collegues ate com- 
pris'd in the fame Commiſſion with — 
not Negotiate without their Participation; nor 
even receive Overtures but in their Preſence, 


2 


without committing a Crime. The Duke of 
| Holſtrin-Gattorp caus d Onto to be tryd, 
| to have his Head cut off at his Return from 
his Embaſly at Perſia ; and one of his greateſt 
Crimes was to have — without his 


Collegue, as well at an as in Moſeny. 
In the Year 1646, the Count de Pegnerands ſig 
nify'd to the Duke of L le, that if he 


would receive, under the Fromiſe of Secrecy, 


tell him in Confidence upon what Foot a Peace 
might be made between the two Crowns. The 
Duke made Anſwer, That he could not recerve 
it without 2 to bis Collegues; and 
that he would be alſo Security for their Secre- 
cy. But this was what the nt would not 
be contented with, ſo that it came to nothing, 
In Preſident Jeans Negotiations this Min 
ter is frequently ſeen in Conferences, and in pri- 
vate Viſits with Prince Maurice aud with Count 
William of Naſſaw, with the firſt Miniſter of 
Holland, even with Richardot and with others 
But belides that he was one of the truſtieſt Mi- 
niſters Henry IV. had, he had alſo the Secret 
of the Embaſſy, and expreſs Orders for thoſe 
private Negotiations. In the ſame manner Pre- 
ident Richardet, in whom the — po 
his chief Confidence (notwithſtanding the Mar- 
quiſs Sp:wola was the Head of the Deputation, 
and that Maucidior acted for the King of Spe) 
paid every Day private Viſits to Preſident Jeex- 
uin, and had ſecret Meetings with him: But 
then the Arch-Duke approv'd thereof, and 
would not have his Collegues privy.to theſe 
Converſations, wherein thoſe two able Mini- 
ſters made the greateſt Progreſs in Affairs. It 
is alſo cuſtomary for all the Embaſſadors to 
ſign, not only the Treaties they conclude, but 
alſo the Memorials they preſent, and the Let- 
ters they diſpatch in common. However it is 
what is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary, in refe- 
renceto ials, but that they may do other- 
wiſe if they think fit. While the Marriage of 
Prince M illiam of was er in 
England, in the Year 1641, none but 4 
alone ſign'd the Memorials ; becauſe, as Bre- 
derade and Heemliet were no great Clerks, they 
rely'd upon their Collegue ; who drawing 
up alone, ſign'd them al ſo alone. 
* woeld be a proper Place to pack 6g 
vantage Princes have to negotiate t 
t Affairs, by Miniſters of the ſecond 
Order, if I had not thereof in Chapter V - 
of the firſt Book. There 1 have told the Res- 
fons why, and al SO 


ledg'd Examples thereof. 

that 1 (hall add nothing u what 1 have there 
ſaid, but that whocver has the Jealt Knowledge 
of what pailes in the World, will had 


Perſons, or fubaltern Miniſters. Lews 
and Charles Count of Charolois not being able 
to adjuſt the Differences between chem, cn 


ploy'd therein two Gentlemen, Saen 


the Propoſition he would make him, he would 
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Duke of 
Service, who 
to iy his Faber; and 
tertain d them v 


They had been in Cs 
deen oblig'd to diſmiſt them 
is had receiv'd 
well: So that 


them and en 


thoſe two Princes. Abe Emperor Maxislian 
and Ferdinand the Catholich had fabunitted to 
Lewir XII, and the Cardinal of Nen, the 
Difference that was between them for the Re- 
cy of Caſtile, during the Minority of the 
Duke Charles their Grandſon , aftex the 
Death of Philip, who was Son to the one, and 
Son-in-Law to the other. Bur the Prince 
Mangoret, Philip's Siſter, caus d this Affair to 
be negotiated under-hand by a Gentleman whoſe 
Name was Claxd/us de C 2 This Miniſter 
without Quality going to Ferdinand, adjuſted 
the Difference fo well, that the King of e 
and the Cardinal had no Concern therein, nor 
any thing left to do, but to pronounce on what 
Ferdinand had already agreed to. It is not to 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor, and thoſe 
of the Crowns of Fraxce and Seder, that Ger- 
was oblig'd for the Peace that was con- 
at Mailer about thirty Years ago. It 
was to the ſecret Negotiations which the Ele- 
cor of Bavarie carry'd on at Paris by his Cen- 
fefſarivs, by the Nuncios, and by other elan- 
Eline Miniſters, that this great Work was 
owing; becauſe without them the R 
would never have conſented to the Conditions, 
he Parties: The Aﬀenbly at Mae i 
ies. at ew 
compos'd of as great Perſonages as have been 
ſeen in any other; but I don't believe that 
they — to regulate the Differences between 
the Princes at Variance. They may perhaps 
the Peace, but they ſhall not be the Authors 
it. They are terrible Miniſters that are con- 
ceru d therein. 
On theſe Occaſions Princes ough 
employ all Perſons indifferently, but they ought 
ta make Choice of able Men; eſþeciatly w 
they are to , or give any Advice by Word 
of Mouth. The Duke of Brittany made uſe of 
a Footman to acquaint the Duke of 2 
you! 1 — he _ _— . had 
In owns of Orages, Antwerp an Braf- 
ſells. This F — <4 had no Credentials, 


rick of Sexs. 


ſaid to 
Ar. 


t not to 


RR 
to the N 1 bit 


Meſſenger but that he houje tell his 
Maſter, that he was not well inform d ts | 
hatenvions, nov of the State and Condition 
bis Towns. Philip de Commines takes notice 
of it as of 4 Ov , r im- 
© of Brittany; 
|{ewhere, — — 
while he was fil bet Cons of Charelors, 
caus'd his Intereſts to be Lewis 
n * 
% War for the publick Good; and that 
— his Allies were fo ſcand ali d there 
20, that they met two or three Times witho 
: : 


FT 


Count; and would have abandon'd him 
not chang'd his Conduct. The Gen: 
tlemen here meant were thoſe F juſt fpoke of; 
we have hitherto ſaid is concern 
the Form of Negotiation; Is for the 
— , there is neither Precept 
ample to be given, becauſe it changes 
A tiairs the Embaſſador has to negotiate, which 
are 1innumeradle, and almoſt all of a different 
Nature. However, as the Embaſſador ought 
not only to ſeeure the Intereſt of his M 
but alſo do his deft for that of his SubjeQs, f 


r may make 


| am of — that the 
ſbme DittinQion therein, and that he oyght to 


follow the Counſel the Cardinal of 
gave to Deſſa in the Year 1599, Henry IV. 
made continual Inftances ta 2 the Archhi- 
ſhop of B transfer d ta the Archbiſhop- 
This Pretate had given Abſolu- 
tion to the King at St. Dexis, and was thereby 
become the Pope's Averſſon, who look d u- 
on him ta have incroach'd upon his Authority ; 
fo that he could hardly bear the very mention» 
ing of it to him. Cardinal who knew 
that the Pope would never Conſent to this 
Tranflation, unleſs he were forc'd t eto 
, who fblicited for R, T5 of 
not 1 be treated 
ate Y 


' 1 ; the . a . 
dom as regal and publick 4 Kearſe a 
obeaining a Favour for private 


ion was incurr d, v 
to havo been reſerv'd for Occaflor 4 
tance. This Remanfirance made ſtrong an 
Impreſſion on the King's Mind, that be * 
ſiſted from the Proſecutſon he had n in Fa; 


meeting the Duke of Burgundy in the Fields, | vour of the Archbiſhop. The E 
deliver'd this important — Charles was woke" Mo — hereof if he thinks | [4 
extremely angry hereat, and nothing elſe | proper. Ty wither; 
— TT — — — ar ery nn ery r  aeennn gny——_—_—_—_ 
C HAP. IV. 


The Embaſſador ought not 19 meddle with the 
of the State where he negotiates. ' | 


Princes borrow Ex of Pru- 
Sr 

ear 1 to ancis 

the Court of Frevce, racommended to m par- 
ticularly the Intereſt of thoſe of the Reform d 


Religion. This was a domeſtick Matter, and 


Q from whom the wiſeſt 


oweftick Muirs 


Ws 


a very nice one; fo that 

put it into the s ot a v 
yet ſhe tho 
which carr 
Exceſy of 


1 
— 
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King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and the 
other Lords, who made Profeſſion of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. King Charles IX, with whom 
Halfingham was to negotiate, was ſo ſenſible 
in this part, that when the Embaſſadors or De- 
puties of the Princes of Germany repreſented to 
him the Intereſt he had to preſerve and ſpare 
his Proteſtant Subjects, he told them, That be- 
ing the moſt Chriſtian King, and born a Ca- 
tholick, he was oblig'd to ſecure the Religion 
in which he had been educated : That he could 
not be hinder'd from employing the ordinary 
Method of Juſtice againſt Hereticks, who un- 
der the Colour of Religion were contriving a 
Rebellion in his Kingdom, and that be did not 
want Tutors to teach bim how he ought to govern 
at home. Some Princes of Germany were for 
doing the ſame Offices with King Henry III, 
in the Year 1586, but they were not better re- 
ceiv'd than the others. 2 German Miniſters 
having obtain'd Audience at St. Germain in 
Laye, told the King, That Liberty of Con- 
ſcience was taken away from thoſe of the Re- 


ligion in Fraxce to gratify the Pope's Ambition, 


and that of ſome other Lords of the 1 js, 
in Prejudice of the Promiſe which been 
made them, and of the Edicts which had been 
ranted them; and. Mtreated his Majeſty to give 
them Peace, and to lay thereby the Foundations 
of that everlaſting Friendſhip which the Princes 
intereſted in the Cauſe of Religion pretended 
to entertain with France. The King, who was 
very much offended at this Diſcourſe, and at 
the Reproach of being worſe than his Word, 
anſwer'd them in a haughty manner, That be 
was reſponſible for his Actions to none but God: 
That he could give Laws to his Subjects and abo- 
liſh them, as he ſhould think fit: That till then he 
ad reigu d with Sovereignty , and without De- 
pendence, and that be pretended to do ſo ſtill; and 
that thoſe who ſaid he had been worſe than his Word, 
ld: That that was all the Anſwer he had to 
make them, and that they ſhould forthwith de- 
part out of his Dominions. 
There is no Prince to whom this ſort of Of- 
ces are not ungrateful, and who can patient- 
J ſuffer foreign Princes to intercede for his 
ubjects. The Cardinal de R:cheliex being in- 
form'd that the Count de Soiſſons had defir'd the 
Nuncio Scotei to uſe his Intereſt with the P 
that he would intercede with the King for him, 
told the Nuncio, That the King would not take 
it well that his Holineſs ſhould concern himſelf 
in this Aﬀair ; which being merely domeſtick , bis 
Majeſty would never ſuffer erſon whatever 
ro interpeſe between him and his Subjects. The 
Nuncio, before he wrote to the Pope, was wil- 


| ling to know the Cardinal's Intention, who made 


him the foregoing Anſwer. All Miniſters 
ought to follow the Example of this Nuncio, 
and if they are prevented by their Maſter's Or- 
ders, they ought to ſtudy well the Humour of 
the Prince to whom they are to ſpeak, and 
make Choice of Terms altogether inoffenſive. 
It is not very eaſy to determine, whether there 
were more of the Crime or of Im rudence in 
the Conduct of the Duke of Bouillon after the 
Death of the Marſhal de Birow; or whether 
the Duke had more Reaſon to diſtruſt the In- 
tentioris of King Hexry IV, or his own Con- 
ſcience. While he voluntarily condemn'd him- 
ſelf to be baniſh'd for ſeveral Years, W 


of -Exgland, and the major part of the Ptote- 
— 4 es of G interceded for him 
with the King, who receiv*d. the Miniſters of 
the ones with ſome Concern, and thoſe of the 
others with Indifferency ; but he gave a very 
favourable Anſwer to the Deputies of the Re- 
form'd Cantons, who join'd their good Of. 
ces to thoſe of the other Potentates. The In- 
tentions of thoſe good Companions could give 
him no Suſpicion; and their Requeſt was com- 


pris'd in ſuch ſubmiſſive Terms, that the Ki 


thought fit to anſwer them in Writing, That 
their Interceſſion was ac le to him, be- 
cauſe he was not only ſenſible they were per- 
ſuaded of the Duke's Innocency, but alſo that 
it was their Affection to the Welfare of his 
State that made them ſpeak : That therefore he 
took it kindly of them, and thank'd them: 
That they ought to know that the Duke of 


Boxillow was not ſo innocent as they believ'd 


him; and that he was very ſorry he could not 
do for their Sakes, what he would otherwiſe 
do of his own Inclination : but that they mi 
be aflur'd, that the Duke might in all 

have Recourſe either to his Fltice or to his 
Clemency ; and that he would find his Eaſe 
and Satisfaction in the one or in the other. 

_ Sovereigns have always an Averſion for Of- 
ces of this Nature, becauſe it is a kind of Pro- 
teQion that Foreigners give to Subjects; and 
that it ſeems as if they would have a Share in 
the Government of the State where they thus 
employ their Miniſters. The Marquiſs de F- 
tenay Marieil, being Embaſſador of Fraxce at 
Rome in the Year 1641, had to negotiate, 2 
mongſt other Affairs, an Accommodation of 
the Difference the Pope had with the Duke of 
Parma, concerning the Dutchy of Caſtro: But 
when the Em or began to mention it, the 
Pope told him, that he expected the Duke ſhould 
humble himſelf in Perſon : That it would be 
of pernicious Conſequence to ſuffer a Subject 
to treat with his Sovereign upon the Level, 
and to pretend to have him ſpoken to of Com- 
poſition and Agreement, by the Mediation of 
a third Perſon : That he defir'd the Duke him» 
ſelf ſhould pay him that Obedience and Sub- 
_ _— was * 6 1 5 very 
muc 14 to ſee that t i rance 
ſhould . = —— * Sove- 
reign ſhould behave themſe 


ner, which he would not of when he was 
ſpoke to in the Behalf of the Bee, of Guiſe, Mont- 
morancy, of Lorrain and others : That the King 
had forgot the Anſwer be had given his Numcia, 
when be offer'd to ſpeak in the Affair of the Count 
de Soiſſons. Innocent X. ſpoke in a more lofty 
Tone when France gave its Protection to the 
Barherins, and that the King interceded for 
their Re-eſtabliſhment. The Pope ſaid, That 
it was 4 domeſtick Affair which had been pt ine 
the Hands of the ordinary Juſtice ; and that be 
bop'd the King would mot meddle therewith; © 
be on his part would not intermeddle in the Af- 
fairs of his Kingdom. He yielded at laſt to the 
repeated Efforts of the French Miniſters, (which 
were powerfully ſeconded by the continual In- 
ſtances of the Republick of Venice and of the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany) rather than to Reaſon 
and Juſtice, which were on the Pope's Side. 
The Barberins were his _—_ 
not without a Crime have ſe to a fo- 
1 
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reign Power, of whom they had no þ 
dence, nor reclaim its Protection. The ope 
ſhew'd ſufficiently that he yielded only to the 
unities of the French Miniſters, when he 
told thoſe of Venice, and of the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, That he would never admit of their 
Mediation por gs ow that 6 7 4 much 
as be cou to ſuſfer mere rance, 
for whoſe Sake he was willing to ports the Bar- 
berins, but not to enter into a Capitulation with 
them. So that ſeeing after their Return the 
French Embaſſador did not leave off ſpeaking 
in their Behalf, he told M. de Gremomville, That 
it did not belong to Foreigners to medale with bis 
domeſtick Affairs, and ſpoke to him in ſuch firong 
Terms, that the * e up, 
aud going away, tle ſati i : 
Queen Chr, I Sweden, who could Aſtin 
guiſhextraordinary Subjects, who admir'd them, 
and who had a very particular Eſteem for the 
Prince of Conde, and for his Virtues and heroick 
Actions, being inform'd that during the Trou- 
bles of Paris he had been confin'd to the Caſtle 
of Vincennes, with the Prince of Conti and the 
Duke of Longueville, ſhe was touch'd with Com- 
2 * for him, and ſignify'd that ſhe ſhould 
glad to intercede for his Liberty, and uſe 
her good Offices to reconcile him with the firſt 
Miniſter, if the Queen Regent approv'd of it. 
But Chanxt, the French Em or, who had 
a great deal of Power over the Queen's Mind, 
made her lay aſide that Thought, and the fre- 
quent Revolutions that happen'd in Fance took 
away the Opportunity of executing it. But at 
laſt the Prince being ſet at Liberty, retit'd to 
his Houſe at St. Maur, and from thence out of 
the Kingdom; and then ſhe deſir'd the Sieur 
Piques , Reſident of France, to try to know 
whether the „ ory Regent would like that ſhe 
ſhould uſe her Endeavours to adjuſt the Diffe- 
rences that divided Fance, and gave ſuch great 


Advantages to her Enemies. Piguet wrote a- 


bout it, and receiv'd Orders to thank 
Chriſtina for her good Will, and to tell her 
that the Affairs of the Kingdom being on the 
Point of an Accommodation, it was not ne- 
ceſſary that her 8 ſhould pve her ſelf a- 
ny Trouble therein. She was ſenſibly touch'd 
hereat, and ſaid, That ſince the moſt Chriſtian 
King did not approve of her meddling there-, 
with, ſhe would ſay no more of it. Some time 
after, the French Reſident diſcourſing on this 
Subje& with Salvias, one of the Senators of 
Sweden, and one of the Miniſters the Queen re- 
os'd the greateſt Confidence in; this laſt told 
im frankly, That it had not been by his Ad- 
vice that the Queen had offer'd to do this Office, 
and that it was not his Opinion the King ought 
to accept it, becauſe a Prince ought never to ſuf- 
a foreign Prince to i | in bis domeſtick 
airs, 
M. Chanxt; Embaſſador in Sweden, who was 
a very able Miniſter, and a zealous Catholick 
on the Principles of Deſcartes, knew how to 
excuſe himſelf from the Offices ſome People 
would have put him upon, for the Advance- 
Ment of the Roman Religion, which they were 
for introducing into that Kingdom, becanſe is 
was 4 domeftick Affair. Thoſe of the Congrega- 
tion, which is call'd de propeagande fide, having 
refoly'd at Rowe to ſend into that Kingdom 
three Jacohins diſguis'd, as Miſſionaries, got 


Stockholm oz. being accuſtom'd to the Sight of 


Gueffier, Reſident of Fraxce at Rome, to deſire 
Cbauu to ſecond their good Intentions, C. 
vat made anſwer, That he could not give a 
Retreat to theſe Religious without the ex ceſs. 
Orders of the K ing his Maſter , who without 

Kad him any, in the State 


— En 


to be a domeſtick Affair, and that it was dangeroxs . 
to hazard, wy gs Nome and Authority of the 
King, a Miſſion which wonld be of no Lily: 
That the Chancellor Oxenſtiern, 2 
endeavonr'd to ſtifle the ill will be had for France, 
would not fail to ſhew it om this Occaſion, to ren- 
der the very Name of a French Mas odioxs there, 
and to recommend bis Perſon and Zeal to the Cler- 
2228 : That þ, 
lig'd the Swedes to aboliſh the ancient Religi 
would oblige them to maintain the new one, which 
WAS 9 the Kingdom , that it 
ſeem'd as if there had never been any other there: 
That not one of the native Inhabitants V 
to make Profeſſion of the Roman Catholick Religi- 
on; inſomuch that, ſo. Millions of 
Souls, be knew 1 the Sentiment 
thereof: That the Ignorance of the Language of 


the Countrey was abſolute ainſt the | 
Bt etch, Ka Wo es N che Cort of 


a great Confluence of Strangers, thoſe Religions 
OS —_ their new ans | 


known Faces excite the Curioſity of thoſe, 


who would be Nu therr Profe as well 
as the S, es oyage thi and if as 


any time they ſhould enter upon Controverſy, which 
is very ſeverely forbidden by the Laws of the Ning 
dom, they would expoſe their Perſons to nya | 
Dangers, and the King's Authority to an init, 
ble Aﬀront : That all the Favoxr that could then' 
be obtain d for them, would be to have them ex- 


pelPd the ountrey with Shame and caudal: That ' 


2 the Nahr * E would new 2 
on to c in of the King for ſuffering bis E 
n 2 the — Affairs 


the Kingdom, inſtead of 1 10 5 
erve 4 Ln . the Lege 
give & y and Shelter to Perſons who were ca- 
pable of tra 5 N wet of the State, even a+ 
gory the tyvers of France. it ſelf. Of all the 
Affairs that can employ an Embaſſador, thoſe , 
that regard Religion and the Religious are tha 
niceſt, The Latin Patriarch of Conſtantinople, . 
intending ta ſend ſome Jeſuites to Pera, pray'd. 
Doſſat to recommend them to de Breves, the 
French Embaſſador, that they might find a Pro- 
tection in his Character. Deſſas made anſwer, 
That he did not dare to write on that Subject 
without the, King's Orders; and that if he did 
write, Breves would have no Regard. to his 
Letters, hor ought not ta have any, till he had, 
inform d himſelf of the King's Pleaſure ;. That 1 
the Jeſuites had the Ger of being Parti- 
ſans of Hain, and that the Turi being at War 
with the Houſe of Auſiris, it was probable 
theſe Religious would be no very agreeable, 


Sight at C ople. | 
Been aka I hall take notice of 
an Affair in Which it bore a patt. The 
beginning of the Troubles of France were by 
ſo much the more dangerous, that the King 


having left Paris ou the Eve of the Epiphany, * 
laid Siege to chat Town, the Capital of 3 
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King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and the 
other Lords, who made Profeſſion of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. King Charles IX, with whom 
Halfmgham was to negotiate, was ſo ſenſible 
in this part, that when the Embaſſadors or De- 
puties of the Princes of Germany repreſented to 
him the Intereſt he had to preſerve and ſpare 
his Proteſtant Subjects, he told them, That be- 
ing the moſt Chriſtian King, and born a Ca- 
| tholick, he was oblig'd to ſecure the Religion 
in which he had been educated : That he could 
not be hinder'd from employing the ordinary 
Method of Juſtice againſt Hereticks, who un- 
der the Colour of Religion were contriving a 
Rebellion in his Kingdom, and that be did not 
want Tutor to teach bim how he ought to govern 
at home. Some Princes of G were for 
doing the ſame Offices with King Henry III, 
in the Year 1586, but they were not better re- 
ceiv*d than the others. e German Miniſters 
ving obtain'd Audience at St. Germain in 
Laye, told the King, That Liberty of Con- 
ſcience was taken away from thoſe of the Re- 
ligion in Fraxce to 2828 Pope's Ambition, 
and that of ſome other Lords of the 1 js 
in Prejudice of the Promiſe which been 
made them, and of he Edits which had been 
Le them; and Mtreated his Majeſty to give 
them Peace, and to lay thereby the Foundations 
of that everlaſting Friendſhip which the Princes 
intereſted in the Cauſe of Religion pretended 
to entertain with Fraxce. The King, who was 
very much offended at this Diſcourſe, and at 
the Reproach of being worſe than his Word, 
anſwer'd them in a haughty manner, That be 
was reſponſible for his Attions to none but God: 
That he could give Laws to his Subjects and abo- 
lifh them, as he ſhould think fit: That till then he 
ad reigu'd with Sovereignty, and without De- 
pendence, and that be pretended to do ſo ſtill; and 
that thoſe who ſaid he had been worſe than his Word, 
lyd: That that was all the Anſwer he had to 
make them, and that they ſhould forthwith de- 
part out of his Dominions. 
There is no Prince to whom this ſort of Of- 
 fices are not ungrateful, and who can patient- 
J ſuffer foreign Princes to intercede for his 
ubjects. The Cardinal de R:chelrex being in- 
form'd that the Count de Soiſſams had defir'd the 
Nuncio Scotti to uſe his Intereſt with the Pope, 
that he would intercede with the King for him, 
told the Nuncio, That the King would not take 
it well that his Holineſs ſhould concern himſelf 
in this Affair; which being merely domeſtick , bis 


Majeſty would never ſuffer erſon whatever 
to mterpoſe between him and his Subjedts. The 


uncio, before he wrote to the Pope, was wil- 
ling to know the Cardinal' Intention, who made 
him the foregoing Anſwer. All Miniſters 
ought to follow the Example of this Nuncio, 
and if they are prevented by their Maſter's Or- 
ders, they ought to ſtudy well the Humour of 
the Prince to whom they are to ſpeak, and 
make Choice of Terms altogether inoffenſive. 
It is not very eaſy to determine, whether there 
were more of the Crime or of Im rudence in 
the Conduct of the Duke of Boxi/lon after the 
Death of the Marſhal de Biron; or whether 
the Duke had more Reaſon to diſtruſt the In- 
tentions of King Henry IV, or his own Con- 
ſcience. While he voluntarily condemn'd him- 


of -England, and the major part of the Prote. 
ny wr Fe of G interceded for him 
with the King, who receiv*d- the Miniſters of 
the ones with ſome Concern, and thoſe of the 
others with Indifferency ; but he gave a v 

favourable Anſwer to the Deputies of the Re. 
form'd Cantons, who join'd their good Of. 
ces to thoſe of the other Potentates. The In- 
tentions of thoſe good Companions could give 
him no Suſpicion; and their Requeſt was com- 


pris'd in ſuch ſubmiſſive Terms, that the Ki 


thought fit to anſwer them in Writing, That 
their Interceſſion was ac le to him, be- 
cauſe he was not only ſenſible they were per- 
ſuaded of the Duke's Innocency, but alſo that 
it was their Affection to the Welfare of his 
State that made them ſpeak : That therefore he 
took it kindly of them, and thank'd them: 
That they ought to know that the Duke of 
Bouillon was not ſo innocent as they believ'd 


do for their Sakes, what he would otherwiſe 
do of his own Inclination : but that they might 
be aflur'd, that the Duke might in all Satety 
have Recourſe either to his Faltice or to his 
Clemency ; and that he would find his Eaſe 
and Satisfaction in the one or in the other. 
Sovereigns have always an Averſion for Of- 
ces of this Nature, becauſe it is a kind of Pro- 
teQion that Foreigners give to Subjects; and 
that it ſeems as if they would have a Share in 
the Government of the State where they thus 
employ their Miniſters. The Marquiſs de Fen- 
tenay Marieil, being Embaſſador of France at 
Rome in the Year 1641, had to negotiate, 2. 
mongſt other Affairs, an Accommodation of 
the Difference the Pope had with the Duke of 
Parma, concerning the Dutchy of Caſtro: But 
when the Em or began to mention it, the 
Pope told him, that he expected the Duke ſhould 
humble himſelf in Perſon : That it would be 
of pernicious Conſequence to ſuffer a Subjet 
to treat with his Sovereign upon the Level, 
and to pretend to have him ſpoken to of Com- 
poſition and Agreement, by the Mediation of 
a third Perſon : That he detir'd the Duke him- 
ſelf ſhould pay him that Obedience and Sub- 
miſſion which was his Due : That be was very 
much ſurpris'd to ſee that the King of France 
ſhould pretend that the * of another Sove- 
reign ſhould behave themſelves after ſuch a m- 
ner, which he would not "—_ of when he was 
ſpoke to in the Behalf of the Dukes of Guiſe, Mont- 
morancy, of Lorrain aud others : That the King 


when he fer d to ſpeak in the Affair of the Count 
de Soiſſons. Innocent X. ſpoke in a more | 

Tone when France gave its ProteQion to 

Barberins, and that the King interceded for 
their Re-eſtabliſhment. The Þo ſaid, That 
it was @ domeſtick Affair which has beew put int 
the Hands of the ordinary Fuſtice ; and that be 
bep'd the King would not meddle therewith; © 
he on his part would not intermeddle in the Af 
fairs of his Kingdom. He yielded at laſt to the 
repeated Efforts of the French Miniſters, (which 
were powerfully ſeconded by the continual In- 
ſtances of the iepublick of Venice and of the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany) rather than to Reaſon 
and Juſtice, which were on the Pope's Side. 


ſelf to be baniſh'd for ſeveral Years, the Queen 


The Barberint were his Subjects, who 
| not without a Crime have Recourſe to a fo- 
1 


him; and that he was very ſorry he could not 


bad forgot the Anſwer be had 72 his Nuncio, - 
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Power, of whom had no - 
dence, nor reclaim its Protection. The, * 
ſhew'd ſufficiently that he picked only to t 

unities of the French Miniſters, when he 
told thoſe of Venice, and of the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, That he would never admit of their 
Medaxion ng 94 177 that 45 m_ 7 much 
as be con to ſuffer nterceſſion of France, 
for whoſe Sake he was willing 2 don the Bar- 
berins, but not to enter into a ulation with 
them. So that ſeeing after their 7 — the 
French Embaſſador did not leave off ſpeaking 
in their Behalf, he told M. de Gremonu: 
it did x belng to Fereig 3 
domeſtick Affairs, an e to in ſuch ftrong 
Za, 4 the E was for getting "Ps 
end going away, very little ſatisfy d with the P 

ueen Cir of Sweden, who could di 

guiſhextraordinary Subjects, "who admir'd — 
and who had a very particular Eſteem for the 
Prince of Conde, and for his Virtues and heroick 
Actions, being WER d that during the Trou- 
bles of Paris he had been confin'd to the Caſtle 
of Vincennes, with the Prince of Conti and the 
Duke of Longueville, ſhe was touch'd with Com- 
uw for him, and ſignify'd that ſhe ſhould 
glad to intercede for his "Liberty, and uſe 
her good Offices to reconcile him with the firſt 
Miniſter, if the Queen Regent approv'd of it. 
But Chauat, the French Em or, who had 
a great deal of Power over the Queen's Mind, 
made her lay aſide that aper and the fre- 
quent Revolutions that h d in France took. 
away the Opportunity of eden it. But at 
laſt the Prince being ſet at Liberty, retir'd to 
his Houſe at St. Maur, and from thence out of 
the Kingdom; and then ſhe deſir'd the Sieur 
Piques , Reſident of France, to try to know 
whether the 2 Regent would like that ſhe 
ſhould uſe her Endeavours to adjuſt the Diffe- 
rences that divided France, and 2 ſuch great 
Advantages to her Enemies. Pignes wrote a- 
bout it, and receiv'd Orders to thank Queen 
Cbriſtina for her good Will, and to tell her 
that the Affairs of the Kingdom deing on the 
Point of an Accommodation, it was not ne- 
ceſſary that her 1 ſhould giv e her (elf a- 
ny Trouble therein. She was ſenſibly touch'd 
hereat, and ſaid, That ſince the moſt Chriſtian 
King did not approve of her meddling there-, 
2 ſhe would ſay no more of it. Some time 
er, the French eſident diſcourſing on this 
abe with Salvias, one of the Senators of 
Swedex, and one of the Miniſters the Queen re- 
E d the greateſt Confidence in; this laſt told 
im frankly, That it had not been by his Ad- 


vice that the Queen had offer'd to do this Office, 


and that it was not his Opinion the King ought 
to accept it, becauſe a Prince ought never to ſuf< 
4 foreign Prince to intermeddle in bis domeſtick 


as, 


M. Cbauur, Embaſſador in Sweden, who was 
a very able Miniſter, and a 2ealous Catholick 
on the 2 of Deſcartes, knew how to 


excuſe himſelf from the Offices ſome People 
would have put him upon, for the Advance- 
ment of the Religion, which they were 


introducing into that Kingdom, becanſe it 
W4s 4 domeſtic Affair. Thoſe 85 the Congrega- 


tion, which is call'd de propegands l fide having 


reſo] Pm, at Rome to ſend into that Kingdom 
three Jacohins diſguis'd, as Miffionaries, got 


Stockholm oz. being accuſtom'd to the 8 bt 


E 


* 1 


 Gueſfier, Reſident of Fraxce at ey to deſire 


Chanxt to ſecond their good Intentions, Cha- 
nut made anſwer, That he could not give 4. 
Retreat to theſe Religious without the ex reſs. 
Orders of the-Kin ng his Maſter , who without 
doubt would not ſend him any, in the State 
Affairs were then in: That he look'd W it 
to be a domeſtick Affair, and that it was dany 

to hazard, under the Name and 3 Fab. 
King, a Mifſiow which wonld be p45 
That the Chancellor Oxenſtiern, 22 
endeavour d to ſtifle the ill will be — >= rance, 
would wot fail to ſhew it on this Occ * 
der the very eg of a French Max odions there,” 


and to recommend bis 6 Poſen e fo the Cler- 


37 the Countr ame Reaſon that had 
hg'd the Sw IE the ancient Rel; 
would ob ge them to maintain the new one, w 
well ofbl 'd in the Kingdom, that i 
ſeem'd «s if al never deem any ethos 2 
hat not one of the native Inhabitants was 1 ta | 
make Pro the Roma Calc 257 
on, inſemuc wy; % Of . 
Souls, be knew roman had t e 
thereof: That the Ignorance of the . f 
the Countrey was abſolutely 2 CFO, 
which was J at Rome: 1 


a great Confluence of Strangers, thoſe R 
—_ xo ſooner ar fc their neu 


known Faces would. oveve, the Corighy of thoſe, 
who would be for their P , 4s We 
as the & 2 the 1 * 
any time they ſhould enter upon C „ which 
is 99 ſeverely forbidden by the Laws 211 e King- 
ook expoſe their Perſons to cho 7 


ger 7 the King's Authority to an inevita- 
24 That pg the Favoxr that could then 
be 2 or them, would be to have them ex- 
pelPd the 


withall, the Crown of Sweden would have Rea-. 


Jon to complain of the King ring bis EH 
N elf nv up? as Jock Aﬀairs . 
the . 


erve a r among the 3 
ee e e 


= of tro 0 th 
the Imre * Of all the 
irs that can 4 5 an Embaſſador, thoſe 
4 regard Religion and the Reli ions are the 
niceſt. The 12 Patriarch of Conſtantiuqp 
intending to ſend ſome ſeſuites to Pera, pray? 4 
Doſſat to nee them to de 2 the 
French Embaſſador, that Wo; might find a Pro- 
Wan in his Character. made anſwer, 
That he did not 28 to 2 2 on that Subject 
without £6. King's Orders; and that if he did 
wow : + would have no Regard to his. 
rs, norou ht not ta have any, till he had 
pn himſelf of the King's pry ark} i; That | 
the Jeſuites had the er of be * 
ſans of Hain, and that the Turi 2 at 
with the Houſe of Anſtria, it was probable 
theſe wy 2 Maes de no very agreeable , 
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ſo __ the more dangerous, 
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a2ppkeſieiding leſt theſe Diforders Bowl | 

new NO Deine & of the Rarifications ; and 

the Etecution 6f che Treacy of Munſter; White 

Humer Wil (IE at War With pam; und that 

e eee eee 
er elentment, i 

much Warmth to Cirdindl Mata that this- 


| on ww de quefitoh' very much whether the 


of Sock 4 Would ſtand by Nen i art he 
erme', ſenbam was for obliging the Queen 
ent to come te an Aecc tom with 
Path ent, and with thoſe who had Gechr's 
inſt the Court; and chat upon Condittens 
* ich ineroach'd upon the Royal Authority. 
he Cardinal ON tote to CH] Who! 
ke of it to Queen Chr; dat zu ſich 
renerat Terms, that the Queen trot able 
to comprehend by his Diſcourſe what had hap- 
. berween the two Miniſters ; oni made 
is Anfwer, That the hop'd Ro nba had — 
faid nor advis'd the Queett * ptr Log to 
thing that could make it be t 
greater Conſidefation for che Sabo dart 
_ for the Ki 31 — - and that if he had, 
2 zo meddle wirh what did not belong to hit 
i foe #favor/d Vim. She 0 offer'd 
ber ediation to reconcile the Piſſetence be- 
tween the Coutt and the Parliament of Paris: 
But Chanut did not declare himfelf thoſe 
Offers; as well becauſe he had no Orders to 
at Purpoſe, as becaufe ne jtidg*d bar 7hoſe 
7 editations were See in domeſtic 


They are ſo in effect: Nay, it is very dan- 
gerous to admit a foreigh Miniſter to the ith- 
t Deliberations of a State, ae may 
5 the Link of Friendſhip of Itrereſt + 4 its 
aſter. The Counts of 3 and of * 
joyeuſt, Embaſladors from Lewis ra 
gent of the Dutchy of Miley, wete pt ty at 
all the Councils Charles VIII. Reid 7 — the 
Affairs of Italy. The two Minifters who then 
povern'd the King, viz. Stephen Devers and 
ripounes, did not only ſuffer them to be there, 
but even ſummon'd thèm thereto, till they per- 
cay'd that Lewis (who Had brought the Arms 
of ante into Hay bur only fot his on par- 
ticular Intereſt) bettay'd the Ki | cfofs's 
the Deſigns which had been founded on his own 
Advices and Connſets, by the Means of thoſt 
treacherous Coutiſcllors who had been * 
tec by Lewis's Money. Commines 
theſe yo Counts were trot fuſpeckecdt il Lewis 


withdrew ftotti Court, to go and oſſel- 


ſion on the Dutchy of Milas; and t it f was 
then it was reſol Ao to excltde them fromm the 
2 1 done uli the Miſchief 
could. The Cbuncii of State, which 
ts ſo confiderable a purt of he United 
Provinces, was not leſs . by the 
Preſnte of the EI Ernbaſſador, dtthig the 
_ he _ = d to ſſt there, 775 
y may be ſupposꝰd to be, when a for 
utinatiral Body crowds iti, of is bred rhere. 
At the beginning of the Taff Commotions in 
England, the Pope ſent Joby a Kaitncti- 


a little time acquir'd fb much Ceed amon 
the Clergy of that Countrey, (whichis rhe mol 
ignorant and the moſt ſupetſlitions of all £16 

) that he prevail'd' with their Afletnbly to 
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provelt againſt the Toe wile me Catho⸗ 


PREY 


His 57 
| Fenn == * Orders, butt 
n AL 75 i did tit allo bin 


nicks there hac 70, With thee of ts. 

King of Great Bm Party; and ever went 
{6 fat as to ex nente thofe whe had con. 
ſented thereto. 


Affemdi 
= * * and Hong fan's the Genet 
4 vw th cop 
 Cothicil for the | + 
Civa 2 Mintary, 
thereof, contrary to the Pope's etprefs Orders 
who had forbidden him eic the the Bums 
his Prefeſſton. He hd proctt'd to himſelf the 
Difpoſaf of aff the Revenues, of aff the Phices 
and Employments; and ne ated With fb thick 
— —.— of his — 22 he comtnit- 
to Priſon the Baro onſOhier7, Brother: 
in-Law to the Marquiſs of Ge wk 
other Catholick WhO Rad 5 — to 
the Pence; the it was only er 
ele that the v Sore his Efeape 7 
priv'd Hm of the Meatis e OY 
ol 7 tre preas'd. But 60 iff Bete ct 
of Dal, which he Had advis'd, his 
nog nd i arid irtegtr! 4 Conduct, the Averfion 
2 She Governmem of 4 Priel, 
and che the ty ati Juſfffcari6n of the 
Nobfemen he h 


eaus'd to de took np; made 

Rift fofe Nis Aubert and ruin'd his Credit 
with the Parliament, as weld as the Hopes 

5 — at Nome of t Ne- union 

m. 80 that the Nancio beiug be- 

come 190 Averſſom and Contempt of the = 

ple, à thouſund Frifults and Aﬀeotits were 

fet'd him, , to ta ee, as even o 

ir Miniſter did mt 7 


* Parry, and to con- 
1 b ſel Fold of the Coltntll of State , 
its a Countrey whre be Was a Stranger, and where 
Bis Ma 4 ad nd Cmmmdl. 
at an Embaſſador ovytir to avoid, 
dangerous Rock jn the who 
E of of Negotiation, He is not a0 
to concern Finer? in che Parties that ate form 
ir 4 Court, nor ro eter irre the Factions that 
divide a State where he negoriines, get 
8 Fine Cottirn 8 with the 
the . 418 or ay hi 
Feſt aer n che Y| hp Tower Al 
Having hg Kae 
1s in Hunte, = 
a We Fr ani, ee + 
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Ki Ill, who was not Her 115 ho 
83 5 iSrt of this Pretare, 3s well bergoſe b 
4 1 N. 7 Sublett af th tue King o 


ah, 4 gie Ris firfk hte 
not carry'd hi ER ſent 1 
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| F wherefors upon 
that he had fer Out om 
5 to mY hi 
lace where the wy way find hit, and 
an gre it vill forte ders, The Nun 
cio, who was come 10 Lyons, was ſurpris d 
 thereat 3 but taking irito Gonfiderationy that on 
the olle fide he had te do with a Maſter that 
would be obey'd; and en the Geher with a 
Prince wht was as eat} N 
gave Advice to the Pope of what had hap- 
n d; and wrote to the K ing, he knew 
— and that nevertheleſs he Would 
rue his Journey, as accordingly he did. As 
ſoon # the. ope underſtood the Encounter his 
Nuncio had met With z he ſent word to the 
Marqiſs de Piſari jon depart from his Domini- 
ad in three The Mirquifs hide an- 
Peil who brought him the Met: 
2 the Pope's Territories were not ſo 
75 but he could get out of them in 4 
E Hours, and went away in effed. 
Pope having recober d himfelf from his 
—— empioy'd Honaer Raveelldy to ne- 


e re he fu 
an BA 
op at the 


o the Nuncio's eſs was made up; and he 
therewith... Aftet the Death of Henry III. the 
the pretes — F ather; itiftedd of v 

IV, their lawful 
* have no Conſereneo nor Commumieati- 
** Spano Miniſters, who fornentet the 
Is 210 ea 2. Fi 

— ain'd to him 1 725 wg — the 
altho' the Legate had no Crademtinls for 

never be ay by Euteiition, thus bir Miniſtes , 

Mag in: & that — 


iate the e $s Return. In France al 
carry'd himſelf ſo fairly, ahd with that Mode- 
tation, that the King had * to be ſurisfy'd | 
22 Pepe — _ Cajeten into Frante ih 
the Quali + But this Minimet 
ing the Cardinals de Vendime and de Lem 
Th agen ae they had declar d thery- 
for fe apply themſeſves to the 70 
rage of the R 65 
any, but the Prelates and Lords who 
8 '> to the League; and eonſulted Hon 
pt wah, of the Pariſians, und of moſſi of ths 
* the Kingdom. The Ki 
* is in ware by aan: 
of 
Partialiey of the „ with whom the B- 
was cone inte Mane; aud told bim, 
him, it was not probable that the Pope ſhould 
have order'd him to ast as he did: Thas # cvnid 
10100 —.— ld declare bi 7 
the = my, and Xt Crotud w 74 
ky * 2 — 1 
0; ediato? y and emting x 
ary — ” / age Pin 
240 not only exceed the Bounds of Kew 


edentials to the King, $ neither kad be any 
aracter that could make him be cofifider'd ay 
Lr Miniſter : And cven if he had had one, 
et by his declating himſelf openly the 
creign, be had wo Right to the Provechion of 
xions; from a Prince whom he 
himſelf did not achwowledge. The Queens 
me and de Medieis , were both 

weak — io believe, that the Counſels and 

| Power of the Couft-6f Madrid were 
to 2 to maintain theit own particular Au- 
againſt the Priffces of the Blood, WH 


an. and Functiet; but as he lud no 
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hdd benſon to PERF to tho N in 

dom, Where the Gael Lis is 2s: — 
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be ſaid with Tineh, that the C ut urn, wi 
which Frame has been harraſy'd fince ie 

of Heary II. til the Patt of Vert, of with- 
5 18 thereof, — — were * 45. of ths Cont- 
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ert of I it. 
. Day this Saen 1 ho- 
mat de: Perun if r bag 
from Phil . ſhe ask'd his Advice in refe- 
rence to t toubles that diſturb the King- 
under Funci II. That Miniſter told R 
he thought there was but one way bd af 
End to them, watch was to remove the Duke 


aid Cardinal de Gulje from the Management 
the nk HI Afﬀaits, and to reſtore the Cbn- 


when 4 10 the Authority he had 
Ae 


This . Was ve- 
1 e; but tas in ef- 
ery dangerous. Te EmbaiRddt 


— 2 Conſtable mortally j and he gave the 
Que en this Oounſxt to no other End, thun to 
being Farce into the utmoſt Confuſſen. She 
did hot believe Him, beentiſe ſe did not love 
the Conſtable, und did hot yet feat the Gwiſes : 

But ſhe ſinee gave but too rhuch Credit to 5 


Coutiſbls Catditat 4 Gravvelle and the Duk 

ref vos gave her, whett he coiiferr'd with h 
— who doſpie d this Wothail 

nf 2 Govern Had the Tate ty ſig- 
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Hands. 
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e ment was put into other Hands; and that | 
©& the Duke of Buckingham's Friends made no 


e longer a Secret of it: That the ſaid Duke 
e ſecur'd himſelf of all thoſe he knew to be 
« Enemies to the preſent Government: That 
&© he took them out of Priſon, or got them re- 
& call'd from their Exile, in order to ſtrengthen 
« his Party in the Parliament; as for Inſtance, 
« the Lords of Oxford, of Soxt on and 
44 ye That the Duke, to make himſelf be 
& conſider'd, and to leſſen the King, had often 
« boaſted in Parliament, That he had made 
ee the King do this or that: That the three 
“ Kingdoms were not govern'd by one ſingle 
& Monarch, but by a Triumvirate, of which 
« the Duke was the firſt and the chief, the 
“ Prince of Wales the ſecond, and the King 
« the laſt; and that every Bodies Eyes were 
e turn'd towards the riſing Sun: t the 
« King, who was the eldeſt and wiſeſt Prince 
4 in Europe, ought to be ſo in Effect, and free 
<« himſelf from his Captivity, and deliver him- 
e ſelf from the Danger with which he was 


% threaten'd : That he had no other way to do 


&« this, but by ridding himſelf of him whoſe 
“ Grandeur ought to be no leſs ſuſpected than 
« his Affectation to make himſelf popular was 
% dangerous: That they ſhould be glad if his 
«© Majeſty would be chary of the Secret of this 
« Advice, which could not take Vent, but it 
© muſt expoſe them to inevitable Dangers: 
© That nevertheleſs, if he thought it proper 
& for the Good of his Service to communi- 
& cate.it, they willingly conſented thereto, be- 
&«© cauſe they were ready to ſacrifice their Lives 
* for him.” There was nothing that one might 
not expect from the Marquiſs's irregular and 
8 Temper, but I cannot imagin how 
e prevail'd with Coloma to conſent thereto, 
who was a wiſe and ſober Man, and an Ene- 
my to Irregularity and Violence. There is no 
Likelihood that the Court of Madrid ſhould 
give.them Orders to injure the Duke ſo cruel- 
ly, who was all-powerful with the King, and 
to bring the Prince himſelf into ſo horrible an 
Accuſation, which was ver of ſetting the 
Father againſt the Son, and caſting the whole 
Kingdom into the utmoſt Confuſion. They 
would not have done it with 2 if they 
had addreſ d themſelves to Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, who in an Accuſatipn or Calumny of this 
Nature would not hav much conſider'd their 
Character, nor the Order of the King their 
Maſter, even if they Had had an expreſs one. 

I have elſewhere ſpoken of the Count de Be- 
navente , Embaſſador from Spain, Who diſ- 
courſing with the Chancellor of France, had 
let ſome Words lip, with which Cardinal de 
Richelieu, firſt Miniſter of that Court, had Rea- 
ſon to be offended; altho' he had ſaid nothing 
that could render his Fidelity ſuſpected. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Cardinal caus'd Reparation to be 
done him, and oblig'd the Em or to retire 
ſooner than he would otherwiſe have done. 
Walter Strickland the Parliament of England's 
Miniſter at the Hague, having preſented a Me- 
morial to the States, wherein he offended 
the Prince of Oraxge, they ſent for him into 
one of the Anti-Rooms, where they ask'd him, 
Whether it was of his own mere Motion, or 
by expreſs Orders, that he had preſented that 
Memorial, which ſpoke in ſuch offenſive Terms 

3 
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of the Prince. At frſt he told them he wa 
not oblig'd to make an ſuch Declaration; and 
that if in his Memorial there was an Thing 
that did not pleaſe, they might complain there. 
of to his Principals, to whom he was oblig d 
to give an Account of his Actions, and not to 
the States. However, finding himſelf preſg'q 
by the Deputies, he drew a Paper ont of his 
Pocket, which as he ſaid contain'd the Parlia. 
ments Order. The States not bein ſatisfy'q 
with this, declar'd by their Reſolution of 
May 7, 1643, That what the Memorial conta d 
relating to the Prince of Orange was alk forg'd, 
and contrary to the Truth: That a Letter 
be written to the Parliament to demand 4 
tion; and that in the mean Time they ye 
cerve no more Memorials from Strickland, The 
King of Poland ſignify'd to the Baron de Lifols 
the Emperor's Em or, That be would 4d. 
mit him no more to Audience, on the Account of 
the Cabals he fomented in his Kingdom. When 
Robert Bowes, Embaſſador from England, made 
Inſtance in Scotland to have the Duke of Lenur 
remov'd from the King, the Council of Scor- 
land (aid, It was an unbeard of thing that a Prince 
ſhould take upon him to regulate the Council in the 
Kingdom of another Sovereign: That they could 
hot believe the Queen had given any ſuch Or- 
ders to her Embaſſador, and defir'd to ſee it. 
Bowes, who would not do that Wrong to the 
Queen's Dignity, as to produce her Inſtru- 
Qiions, choſe rather to retire without taking 
Leave of the King. | 
. Blainville, the French Embaſſador, very much 
forgot himſelf, when he flatter'd the Queen of 
England's little Diſpleaſures, and fomented the 
domeſtick Divifions, which were the Cauſe at 
laſt of removing all the French from the Queen's 
Retinue, and were one of the firſt Cauſes of 
the War that enſu'd between the two Crowns. 
The Court of France diſavow'd the Conduct of 
this Miniſter, and recall'd him, becauſe that 
— the Duty of his Office, he had in- 
termedaled with the domeſtick Affairs of the King 
England. It is what a prudent Miniſter 
carefully avoid; and will ever delight in imi- 
tating that wiſe Embaſſador of Spain, who be- 
ing employ'd in one of the firſt Courts of Es- 
rope, refus'd to gratify the Queen, who was for 
having him 1 the King concerning 4 db- 
meſtick Affair, which was very nice. He told 
her he had no Orders for that purpoſe; but e- 
ven if he had a very .preciſe one, he ſhould 
make a Difficulty to execute it, and would re- 
preſent to the King his Maſter, that he _ 
ofſibly receive an Anſwer which might ſhut 
is Mouth, and cauſe his Majeſty to repent 
the having given him Orders ſo contrary to his 
Intereſts. 

In the Year 1571, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
had carry'd on Intrigues for the Liberty of the 
Queen of Scozs, whom be pretended to marry, 
and who had caus'd ſome Noblemen in the 
Northern Provinces of England to take up 
Arms, was himſelf taken up and executed. 
his Tryal it was prov'd,' that ls Morte Fenelon, 
the French Embaſſador, had ſent Money to the 
Duke's Party, and that there was a very 
Intelligence between them.” b 
inſtead of expreſſing any Reſentment, was con- 

| tented to complain thereof; as well as of the 


| Zeal with which the Embaſlador — 
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doe Queen of Scotts Liberty. | Walſingham, who | mind 20; comcers 
had Orders to make theſe Complaints, having 


ſpoke thereof to Queen Carherine, added, That 
he could not forbear telling her We that 
it was certain that /a Morre had Intrigues 
with the Duke of Norfalt, who was a very 
dangerous Subject; and that he ſpoke ſo warm- 
ly for the Liberty of the Queen of Scots, who 
was a ſworn Enemy to the Queen his Miſtreſs, 
that it was reaſonable to think he did not act 
without the expreſs Orders of the Court, in 
an Affair of that Importance: from wheace it 
might be inferr'd, That France was for inter- 
meddling in the domeſtick Affairs of England. The 
Queen excus'd the Intentions and Procedure of 
la Motte; and ſaid, That if he had done an 
thing which could diſpleaſe Queen Eli y 
it was contrary to the King his Maſter's Or- 
ders; and that the Good-will he might have 
in his own particular for the Queen of Scott, 
ſhould not be prejudicial to the Service of the 
Queen of n 

Here ma added to what I have already 
ſaid, the E N of Alfonſo King of Caſtile, 
and of Peter IV. 2 of Arragon, of whom 
mention is made in the Memoirs. Peter had 
reſoly'd to puniſh ſeverely the Rebellion of the 
Inhabitants of Falencia; but Alfonſo caus'd him 
to be defir'd, by Gomez Fernandez, de Soria, to 
defer the Execution of his Reſolution, till he 
had ſent him the Infant Don Ferdinand, and the 
Count Exrique, his Sons, who were to inter- 
cede for the Rebels. Peter made Anſwer to 
Gomez, Fernandez, That he was very much ſur- 
war the King of Caſtile ſhould ſend him an 

mbaſly on this Account; fince as well he as 
all the other Princes of the World, ought to 
commend the Reſolution he had taken to pu- 
niſh his rebellious Subjects, inſtead of hindering 
him from doing it: That they were his Subjedts, 
ri the Diſpoſal of them ought to be left to 

ell... 13 g | " 

In the Year 1650, there aroſe ſome Diffe- 
rence between the Prince of Orange and the 
States of Holland. Some of their Deputies were 
ſent Priſoners to the Caſtle of Loxveſters, and 
the Prince carry'd the Arms of the State before 
the City of Amſterdam. Anthony le Brun, Em- 

or from Spain, who was otherwiſe an able 
and wiſe Miniſter, thinking he did a very grate- 
ful Thing to the Prince, went and offer'd him 
the Arms of the King his Maſter, for the more 
ſpeedy Reduction of the Place; but the Prince 
anſwer'd him, That the King of Spain had wo- 
thing to do to meddle with the domeſtick Affairs of 
the Countrey, and that neither be nor the States 
bad any Occafion for bis Arms : That if the Ki 
ſhould cauſe his Troops to advance, their little 
Miſunderſtandings would ſoon ceaſe, and. all the 
Forces of the State will be ſeen to unite 10 oppoſe 
the Foreigners, They ſoon ceas'd in Effect, and 
the ſame Embaſfador, endeayouring to repai 
his firſt Fault, made a ſecond, by Seng 
Audience of the States, to complement them 
on the Reconciliation. It was granted him ; 
dut as ſoon as they were inform'd of the Sub- 
ect of it, they ſent him Word (tho' he was 
already at the Bottom of the Stairs, where their 
— Parties were to receive him) That they were 
lig'd to defire him to approve of their re- 
mitting him to another Time; ſo that he went 
Way with a kind of Aﬀront, for having bad a 
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ers himſelf in_« domeſtick, Aﬀair 
of which he ought n 44 n | 
nunc, „ in ban? yd! ro be ar 
It was for the ſame Reaſon that the Dukes 
of Branſwickand Lanenburg refus'd, in the Year | 
1670, to admit of the Mediation of the States 
of the United Provinces, for the Accommo- 
dation of the Differences they had with the Ca- 
pital City of their Countrey. It cannot be de- 
ny'd that it is ſubject i iately to the Princes 
of this Houſe; but as ſhe had obtain'd great 
Privileges from their Predeceſſors, (and ding 
one of the moſt conſiderable of the Textons 
Hanſe)) ſhe had by little and little r 
her ſelf from the Obedience which ſhe ow'd 
them, and had had the Aſſurance to oppoſe their 
Entrance. All the Princes of that Houſe were 
in Artns on the Occaſion of a Difference they 
had with the Biſhop of Maſter, for the Prote- 
Qion of the Town of Haxer; and being ſenſi · 
ble that the Town of Braxſwick was not in a 
Condition to make, any great Reſiſtance, they 
laid Siege to it. The States of the United 
Provinces, who have I know not what Trea- 
ties, with the Hanſegtick Towns, from which 
notwithſtanding they have never yet receiv'd 
the leaſt Advantage, had formerly caus'd the 
Siege of the ſaid] own to be rais'd, and ima- 
ining they ſhould ſucceed again, they ſent 
Depuration, 


des the to the 


thither for, all Succour, a ſolemn 
their High Mightineſſes would 


ce 1 .* 4 
Deputies, Thee as 
wot be glad that ud take Cognizance of 


the Differences they might have with their Sub- 


eckt, ſo 'd bhewiſe would not inter- 
2 a Den 42 with theirs, nor 
concern elves with their domeſtick Affairs. 


They would not ſo much as ſuffer the - 
ties to ſend their Letters by a Trumpeter into 
the Town; and this with ſo much the greater 
Juſtice, becauſe the- States had done the ſame 
on ſo many Occaſions, that the Deputies (who 
could not be ignorant of it) mg very well 
have forborn 8 ſuch Thing, 

In the Month of March 1644. Meflicurs 4 
vanæ and Servien, Embaſſadors Extraordinary 
from France, taking their Audience of Leave 
in the Aſſembly of the States General, to go to 
Munſter, intreated them to have a little Com- 
paſſion and Moderation for thoſe Inhabitants of 
the. United Provinces, who made Profeſſion 
of the Roman Catholick Religion. They had 
hinted ſome Days before that they would ſpeak 
to that effect, and they had been deſit d not to 
do it, and to conſider that their Intercefſion 
would do at leaſt as much Harm as good to. 
the Roman Catholicks. So that the States ſee- 
ing the Embaſſadors had nevertheleſs follow'd 
their own Sentiments, rather than the Counſel 
which had been given them, expreſs'd their 
Diſpleaſure at it; and declar'd, by a. formal 
Reſolution, that this Propoſition was contrary 
to the fundamental Laws of the State and its 


Repoſe : That they were ſurpriz'd thereat, and. 
. the Diſorders and Miſchiefs that 
might enſue, they would make ſuch rigorous 


Regulations, and ſuch ſeyere Ordinances, that 
_ el \ of Foley oe >'y _ 
| t reign Interce ou 
tre OG to repent it. n was 4 domeſtick 
Matter , which being of the laſt 
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oblig'd the” States to ſend this thete Reſolu- 
tion td the Embaffadots by cight Deputies, 
who added thereto by Word of Mouth; What 
the Refotution did not exprefs iti Terms ftrong 
ettough: D' Aan had a little too muen Pe- 
votion for 4 Man of his Profeſſion; and Ser- 
ven, Who adapted his to the Nature of Af. 
fairs, had been for following the Adviee of 
thoſe who' were the moſt moderate among 
the States; who had counſel's them to riſque 
nothingin an Adventute, where there was no- 
ting to be hop'd for. He had reprefented' to 
aux, that what they fhould do, would 
prove but 4 vain Oſtentation, of no Utility 
to the Catholicks, and which might produce a 
very ill Effect; and that it were better to be 
moderate in the Execution of the Ordets the 
King hac given them, by converting their pub- 
lick Recommendations into private Offices, 
for the Relief of the Catholicks. Theſe two 
Fnibaffidors, att thofe who had giver them 
theſe Orders, ought to have reflected on the 
Anfwer, Charles IX, and Henry III, had given 
to the Proteſtarit Princes of Germany, WhO fad 
been for doing the like Offices fot thoſe of the 
Religion in Frauce. . 

| T e Embaſſador who has d the Con- 
fidence of the Contt whete he reſides, either 
by his own Merit, or by the Confidcration 
of the common Intereſt of the two Princes, 
thay ſitude hitttſeff fiito the Affafrs of the 
Counttey where he reſides, if it be deſir'd of 
him: gelb Cornato, Embafmdor from Vr. 
nice at Paris, had made himfelf fo ac e 
to that Court, that Cardinal de Nicbelien find- 
ing his Countels were very uſeful to him, made 
them even neceſſiry; and defir'd the Repnb- 
lick to continue him in the Embaſſy, when 
the Term of Yeats fot his Service ſhould be 
expir'd : dot. on theſe Occaſions the Miniſter, 
iriſtead of diſcharging the Function of an Em- 
baſſador, does that of a Counſellor, and of a 
particulat Friend. The Wo of 3 who 
dy'd laſt, had accepted the Crown, but only 
becauſe he ſuppos'd it would coſt hint nothit 
to maintain himſelf in that Dignity, as 16n 
as France atid Spain ſhould be at Wat; an 
that Whetievet France ſhonld make a Peace, it 
would comptiſe him therein. He was 
ceiv'd, as well by the Oppoſition the Spam 


e apain(} it at Munſter, as by the Difflculty 
arding Mazarin expreſe'd, to en the 
King his Maſter in an Alllance that could ob- 


tige him thereto. He therefore bethought him- 
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ſelf of reſigning the Crown, for the Benegt 
1 
Prince that France ſnould nominate, and of re. 
tiring himſelf to the Tercerer. He caus'd one 
of his Secretaries of State to communicate thi; 
whe 10 Lanier, who reſided on the Part 
of Haute at Luon. The Embaſſador conti 
dering that it was not a random Thought that 
had accidentally come into the King's Head, 
but a-fix'd Reſolution, which had been com- 
municated to the Queen, and to ſome of the 
Lords of the Council, told the Secretary his 
Sentiments thereof; and added, that he would 
ſpeak to the King about it. He did ſo, and 
repreſented to him, as well as to the 
That the King his Maſter would be much fur- 
priz'd to underſtand, that his Majeſty had been 
capable of taking a Reſolution ſo unſuitable to 
his Honout and Intereſt, and that without doabt 
by the Advice of Perſons very indifferently at- 
fe&ed to the Good of his Service; and to ſee 
him entertain Thoughts ſo prejudicial to the 
Intereſt of both Crowns : Fhat he would be 
far from imparting any =_ thereof to his 
Court; but ſince the King had been pleas'd to 
intruſt him with it, he would take the Liberty 
to tell him: That the Deſign his — 
to deſire Mademoiſelle, or elfe the Du e of 
Lougneville's Daughter, for the Prince his Son, 
would not fucceed; and that he muſt not ſo 
much as think of giving the Command of his 
Atm to ſome Prince or Lord of Fraxce, as 
well # the Direction of the Affaits of his 
Kingdom; but that he muſt commit both the 
one and the othet to the Prinee his Son, when 
he came to Age: That the King of Nane In- 
tereſt could not ſuffer the Crown of Pongau 
to be re · unĩted to that of Cale; and that 
would without all doubt make a laſt Effort to 
hinder it; but that it was alſo u the 
King of Portzgal ſhould help himſelf, and not 
forſake his Intereſt : That he had no other 
way to ſecure himſelf than by acting on bis 
Part with Vigour, while France 
with Men and Money, and made a power- 
ful Diverfion, as well in Catalonia 2s in Its 
7 ud Flanders, The Revolt of the City of 
aletmo, and the InfurreQion of Naples were 
what confirm'd the King of Pemmgal and not 
Laniey's Reaſons, who on this Occaſion did 
not make an Offer to intermeddle with the 
domeſtick Affairs of the King of Pormgal, but 
only told his own private $ntiments on the 
Propoſition the King had made him. 
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| CHAP. V. 
The Embaſſador ought to execme his Orders, and how. 


ME Embaſſador is indiſpenſabiy oblig'd | 
to execute punctually the Orders of his 


: Prince, when they are expreſs and re- 
iterated, unleſs he be well aſſur'd he ſhalt com- 
mit a greater Evil, and ſhall render himſelf 
nore 3 EX 5 ms, than bf de- 
aying to obey them. e Roman ceit 
the Lada rear'd, and the Enetnies in a Cote 


dition to ſurprize the Town, had no R 
to the Law that forbad him at the Peril of his 
Lite to approach the Rampart, but ran do the 
er, repuls'd the Enemies, and ang c 
their Ladders. And the Magiſtrate, i 
uniſhing him according to of - 
ws, commended his Zeal, approv'd vis Ge 
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Pers had done his Countrey. Walſngham wri--| In ſach Caſes the Embaſſador muſt couſu}t 


ine on the 2d of April, 1571, to the Bar- 
heh makes uſe 7 this xample,. and fays, 
conſidering he could not execute the 
Queen's Orders, without failing in the Zeal 
and Fidelity he ow id her, he had choſen rather 
to decline it, and thereby expoſe himſelf to the 


Hazard of being reproach'd therenpon. nal 
Daſſu, ere of the Orders He IV. ſent 
him, does not ſcruple to ſay more than once, 


Thar they are Orders which he cannot execute, 
till his Majeſty has explain'd himſelf more ex- 
refſly on the Remonſtrances he ſhall make, or 
5 made to his Majeſty. And on the other 
ſide, he did not fear hazardin ſomething be- 
yond his Orders whenever he thought he could 
exceed them , without 3 the King's 
Intereſt. The Negotiation he had Orders to 
on with the Great Duke of Txſcany, for 
the Reſtitution of the Iſlands of Pomeques and 
of If, was by ſo much the more difficult, as 
they could not be got out of the Hands of the 
Great Duke, without reimburfing him a ou 
Sum of Money. The King who had no Mo- 
ney, had no Credit neither with the Great 
Duke; fo that Doſſar, that theſe Places might 
not be left in ſtrange Hands, obtig'd himfelt to 
rocure twelve Sureties, or Pledges for the Re- 
imburſement of that Sum. He had no Orders 
for that, and he ſays , he confeſſts it was a 
bold Stroke, what he had done; but he adds, 
That he had learn'd, that in grand Affairs, to 
decline a great Evil, and obtain a great G 
one muſt dare to do ſomething, and take a 
Reſolution to get out of a bad Cafe, as well, 
and as ſoon as one can. He juſtifies himfelf 
afterwards, and ſays he did it to ſet the King's 
Mind at Faſe , and to ſecure the Coaſts of 
Provence, Which would be expos'd to the Diſ- 
cretion of Foreigners, if the King did not re- 
poſſeſs himſelf of thoſe Iſlands. 

Not only the Embaſſador is not oblig'd, but 
he even ought not to execute all the Orders 
that are ſent him, if he judges that he ſhould 
become more criminal by abeying, than by re- 
preſenting to his Prince the Reaſons which hin- 
der him from obeying. King * IV. would 
have transfetr'd the Archb ny Bourges to 
the Archbiſhoprick of Sent, caus'd 7 
Inſtances at Rome to be made for that Purpoſe. 
Pope Clement VIII, who did not love that Pre- 
late, becauſe it was he had given Abſolution to 
the King at St. Denis, would not conſent there- 
to. The King, on his fide, growing weary of 
the Pope's continu'd Refuſals, wrote with his 
own Hand to Dofſaz, That he would not ask 
any more Favours of the Pope till he had ob- 
tain'd this; commanding him to read the Let- 
ter to his Holineſs. Doſſat was preparing to 
do it, but the Pope not having the Patience to 
hear it, commanded him to tell him the Con- 
tents thereof, Deſſæ did ſo, but he did not 
lay one Word to the Pope of the Declaration 
the King made therein, that he would ask no 
more Favours. 4 to Villeroy, he ſays, 
He omitted it on Purpoſe; as well becauſe thi 

eclaration might be made at any time, as be- 
cauſe that when ſuch Expreſſions are ſlipt from 
a great Prince, they muſt either be maintain'd 
and k to, to the Detriment of ſeveral 
private Perſons as well as of the publick, or elſc 
ad contrary to them with little Reputation. 

1 


| them, and againſt the Emperor firlt of all: 
That 


his Prudence, and the Nature of the Aﬀair he 
has to . The Miniſters who diſpatch 
the Prince's ers, ſometimes mingle theix 
Paſſion or Intereſt therewith; nay the Prin 
himſelf does not always follow N nv 
his true Intereſt fo cloſe, but that he fl | 
times loſes the Sight of them. His 5 ons, 
how good and jult ſoever they may be, may be 
alter d by prejudicate Opinions, or by evil 
Counſels. Fhis is the Reaſon why the King ot 
France, who is the moſt abſolute of all the Mo- 
narchs of Chriſtendom, will have his Edicts ve- 
rity'd, and regilter'd in Parliament; and that 
bis Orders paſs through the Hands of the Go- 
vernors of Provinces, who before they joyn 
their Letters thereto, which authorize the Exe- 
cution thereof within their Governments, ob- 
ferve whether the King's Orders have their due 
Forms, and whether they do not contain 
_ to his Intereſts, to Juſtice, 
to the Laws of the Kingdom. The King ſut- 
fers alſo his Parliament to make pants 
ces to him, and the Governors to repreſent ei- 
ther the Injuſtice that reſides in the Orders, or 
the Difficulty that will be found in the 2 
tion of them: In the ſame manner a Prince, 
that ſends his Orders ta his Embaſſador, is wit- 
ling he ſhould examine them , and judge whe- 
ther they can be executed without ptejudici 
his Affairs, that he may not ruin them by 1 
imprudent Zeal, ar by a giddy and blind Obe- 
dience. a H . knew full as much as 
the ableſt of his Miniſters, and Villeroy, ho 
had the principal Direction of. the foxeign Af- 
fairs under him, was a conſummate Pier ; 
and nevertheleſs when they ſend Orders to Pre- 
ſident Feaxzin, they almoſt always tell him, 
That fuch is their Opinion, and that it is his 
Buſineſs to judge whether they are conſiſtent 
with the State of the Affair he has to negotiate, 
Provided the Embaſſadot does not exceed the 
Bounds of his Power, and that he does not 
aQ contrary to the Intentions, aud againſt the 
Dp of his Prince, he ought to ſhew himſelf 
„und avoid Cavilling and Conteſtation. 
The Afﬀair of Hexry IV's Abſolution was very 
nice, becauſe the Intereſt and Reputation of t 
Crown of France was to be taken Care of, 
it was WT the ſame time to give to the 
See of Rome what was its due. Wherefore the 
King's Sollicitors ( without exceeding their 
Power, and ſecuring the Dignity of the King, 
and of the Crown of Fraxce,) ſay, ' 5 
had refus'd nothing of what belong d to the 
Dignity of the Holy See, and of the Pope, as © 
far as their Power could extend. As in 8 
an Embaſſador who has Merit, and underſtands 
his Buſineſs well, will paſs over a great many 
ſmall! Matters, which would flop and puzzle 
an ignorant Head, or a ſlender Ability. | 
ope Pins V, who could not wean himſelf 
of the ill Habits be had contracted ip his Con- 
vent, being inform'd that ſome Regulations 
were to be made in Reference to Religion, at 
the Diet which had been ſummon'd at Jug, 
in the Year 1566, wrote to Cardinal Commey- 
dn, who was with the or, io psatolt a- 
inſt whatever ſhould. be done there, and to 
eclare to the Ecclefiaſtical Prinoes, Thas 0 
would make uſe of the Spiritual Swarg agai 
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That he would deprive him of the Imperial 
- Dignity, diſpoſſeſs him of his Kingdoms and 
hereditary Countreys, and would declare him 
incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown of Spain, 
when the Succeſſion ſhould happen. Commen- 
don, who was a Venetian, that is to ſay, nei- 
ther giddy-brain'd, nor a Bigot, judging that 
the Execution of the Pope's Orders would on- 
ly ſerve to exaſperate the Minds ſtill more, 
communicated them to the Emperor; and it 
was agreed * vp them that he ſhoyls — 
to the Pope, That he was | non, That after 
the A 125 the Emperor had ras him, that no 


mention ſhould be made of 4 e. in the Diet, it 


war wot proper to make a Proteſtation , which 
would be of no Utility., The Pope, who could 
hot endure a Contradiction, repeated his Or- 
ders to him, and. added thereto, That if the 
Emperor ſuffer'd Religion to be ſo much as 
ſpoke of in the Diet, altho' they came to no 
Reſolution therein, he ſhould excommunicate 
the Emperor immediately, with all the other 
Catholick Princes. Commendon however did no- 
thing 7 all this, but behav'd himſelf with the 
ſame Prudence, of which we ſee ſo many In- 
ſtances in all his Negotiations, where may be 
diſcover'd throughout the whole, the Air and 
Genius of his Countrey. It is true that, before 
the Arrival of the laſt Orders, it had been re- 
ſolv'd, That the Affair of Religion ſhould be 
teferr d to another Diet; but it did riot ſtick at 
the Pope, that the Cardinal, by executing his 
88 Orders, had caus'd all the Catholick 
rinces of Germany to revolt againſt the See of 
In fact, the Embaſſador may do as much 
Harm to his Maſter's Affairs, by executing his 
Orders with too much Precipitation and Ex- 
actneſs, as in eluding them by an affected Diſo- 
bedience. The Count de Trautmanſdorf, the 
Emperor's chief Embaſſador at the Congreſs of 
Weſtphalia, labour'd with a continual Applica- 
tion, and with Succeſs enough at the Peace of 
the Empire. There was no Advantage which 
he did not offer to the Swediſh Miniſters, out 
of a Deſign, and in hopes of ſeparating that 
Crowti from the Intereſt of its Allies; to the 
end there might be no Obligation to give to 
France the Satisfaction the EleQor of Bavaria 
made it hope for. He met therein almoſt in- 
ſuperable Obſtacles. But in the Year 1647. he 
lighted on ſo favourable a ConjunQure that he 
=__ in a manner have been ſure of the Suc- 
ceſs of his Negotiation. Fraxce had very par- 
ticular, and very ſtrict Engagements with the 
Court of Munich, of which the Swedes were 
ſo jealous, that Oxenſtiern did not ſcruple 30 
Oban 4.04 would waned chuſe * pore 
e al Dignity perpetuated in the Houſe 
95 Anſtria, than to ſee it paſs into that of Be- 
varia, While this had ſo cloſe an Union with 
France. Moreover the Swediſh Army was ſo 
embaraſs'd in Bohemia, that it Was doubted 
whether it could well diſengage it ſelf; and 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was ever 2 good Huſ- 


band, and ering 666 of Seaſon, had ſignify'd. 


to the Court of eden, That France wag not 
in a Condition to continue to it the Payment 
of the Subſidies. This Declaration, which in- 
commoded and provok'd the Swedes, Was con- 
trary to the Treaties, whereby Francs oblig'd it 
ſelf to pay them till the Peace was concluded. 


So that Trautman 77 might have made an Ad- 
vantage of this Diſcontent, and have been in 
Hopes of bringing the Swedes to conſent to x 
ſeparate Treaty, had it, not been for the Order 
the Emperor ſent him by an Expreſs, to delay 
the Concluſion thereof, becauſe he had already 
corrupted Job de Weert ; and he beliey'd he 
ſhould be able to bring over to his Service alj 
the Troops of the Elector of Bavaria; the ab- 
ſolute Diſpoſal of whom, promis'd him infal- 
lible Progreſſes in the Empire, and incompars- 
ble Advantages over his Enemies. The Count 
5 punctually his Maſter's Orders, whoſe 
Affairs receiv'd irreparable Prejudice by this 
Punctuality, becauſe he thereby loſt the Op- 
portunity he had of gaining the Swedes, and of 
fortifying the bad Underſtanding, which was 
then conſiderable between the Miniſters of the 
two Crowns. Trautmanſdorf was ſo much in 
the Favour of the Emperor his Maſter, that 
notwithſtanding his Remoteneſs, the Span- 
ards who did not love him, could not tuin 
his Credit at the Court of Vienna; but yet he 
did not dare to run the riſque of delaying the Exe- 
cation of his Orders; altho* by making a ſeparate 
Treaty with Sweden, he would have acquir'd 
to himſelf a glorious and everlaſting Reputati- 
on, and to his Maſter an Advantage, that 
could neither be ſufficiently rewarded nor ac- 
knowledg'd. 

The Embaſſador who has a perfect Know- 
ledge of the Intereſt and Humour of his Prince; 
of that of his firſt Miniſter, and of the Conſli- 
tution of his Council, may take his Meaſures, 
and Gude to what Degree he ought to defer to 
the Orders of the one or the other. The Duke 
of Alva, Viceroy of No, and Lieutenant 
General to Philip II. in Itahy, had refoly'd to 
break with the Caraffas, who had done a thou- 
ſand Indignities to t eEmperor's Miniſters and 
thoſe of the King of Spain; and having a mind 
that every body ſhould believe he was forc'd 
thereto by Pope Paul IV, he ſent to Rome Pim 
Leffredi, Marquiſs of Trevico, to make ſome 
Overtures of an Accommodation to the Pope 
and to the Cardinals. The Duke gave him ex- 
is Orders to remain at Rome but four Days, 
whether he had an Auſtver or not. Bat the Pope 
(who expected every Day an Account of 
the Suceels of the Negotiation he was 
ſing in France, not daring neither to break nor 
conclude with the Marquiſs) repreſented to 
him, that it was impoſſible to give him an An- 


4 ſwer in four Days to the Propoſitions he 


made him; becauſe being oblig d to communi- 
cate them to all the Cardinals, it would require 
ſome time to confute the Sentiments of thoſe 
who were not well intention'd. This Mint- 
ſter, who did not know the Viceroy's Deſign, 
and who vainly flatter'd himſelf with the Hopes 
of reconciling the jarring Minds, ſuffer d him 
ſelf to be perſuaded to remain ſome Days lou 
ger at Rome, beyond the Term his M 
allotted him. The Duke who had not the leaſt 
Thought of coming to an Agreement with t 
Pope, ſeeing his Man did not come back at the 
End of four Days, invaded the Eccleſiaſtical 
State. Hereupon the Pope arreſted the Mar- 
quiſs, as the Miniſter of him who made War 
with him without 2 Declaration, 
and at the ſame time t 


1171 not ex- 
a Negotiation. The Miniſter who did 4 
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his Orders, by remaining at Rome beyond 
d Term which had been preſcrib'd him, and 
who, might thereby have diſconcerted all his 
Nader s Bei s, was become a Criminal; and 
juſtify'dalſo the Pope's Procedure, who was not 


oblig d to conſider him. as a, publick Miniſter, | 


after the Hoſtilities his Maſter committed, and 
after the Declaration he had himſelf made, 
that his Commiſſion was but for four Days. 
King Henry IV. had reduc'd the Duke of Sa» 
to ſuch great Extremities, that without the 
Pope's Conſideration, he had forc'd him, not 
only to treat with him; but to receive what 
w the Victot pleas'd, In this Condition the 
Duke ſent to the King Francis Arconnas, Count 
de Tonſaine and Ren de Lucinge, Lord des Alymes 
bis firſt Steward, with Power to make an Ex- 
change for the Marquiſate of Salax 20; and he 
even ſent them Orders to ſign the Project which 
had been drawn up for that Purpoſe ; bat three 
Days after he alter d bis Mind and recall d ir. 
Cardinal Aldobrandin, who was there as Medi- 
ator on the you of the Pope, conſidering that 
the Duke's Procedure might be capable of re» 
kindling the War, between the two Crowns, 
was ſo diſhearten'd thereat, that he declard to 


the Embaſſadors of Savoy, that he would med- 


dle no more in the Affair, till they had pro- 
mis'd him in Writing to ſign whatever he 
ſhould ſettle with the King's Commiſſioners. 
The Embaſſadors had no ſooner made this Pro- 
S 
thing; accordingly, after the Legate 
had concl ed the Treaty, they 5 ogn 
it. The Legate was extremely diſſati 
us'd all ſorts of Promiſes, Threats — em 
mands, to oblige them to ſign, but all to no Pur- 
poſe; but at laſt he bethought hiniſelf to pro- 
miſe them in Writing, that he would prevail 
with the Duke to approve of, and ratify what- 
ever they ſhould ſign: That he would ſecure 
to them their Offices and Dignities : That he 
would protect them from any Perſeeutions they 
might apprehend ; and to declare that what they 


done had been per force, and in purſuance 
of the Order they receiv'd, to ee 
the Cardinal's Authority. 


The Embaſſadors fign'd. at laſt the T ; 
but they ſoon repented it; becauſe the e 
diſavow'd them, and was ſo incens'd at the 
Diſobedience of his Miniſters, that Arconnas 
had much ado to reſolve to preſent himſelf be- 
fore him; and des Alymes, who was become 
the * of the King of Frauce, on account 
of the Lands he held in Bagey, would return 
No more to . 

The Treaty which had been made at Viewna 
in the Year 1602, concerning the Affair of the 
* and that which was concluded ſome 

ears after at Aft about the Momſerrat, not ha- 
Ving been executed; Face fearing leſt ſhe 
ſhould be oblig'd to carry her Arms 
to oppoſe the predominant Power of = q 
made the Court of Madrid conſent to a Trea- 

which was finiſh'd at Paris in the Year 1617. 

Republick of Venice was very much inte- 
reſted therein, and ſhe found her Ends in the 
Treaty; but 0stavie Box and Vincent Guſſons, 


her Embaſſadors , had Orders to ing, 
without an 1. Reſtitution of what De- 
predutions had been made upon their Subjects 
a the Gulf. The King of Fraxce promis'd 


* that oblig' 
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pm , 1 doubt of the Reſtitution: e . 
Aſſurance was not able to make them go be- 
pong their Orders. However the ſame Em- 
adors wy wry img that if the Duke of 
Id the 1 — 
onld accept it, ick would t 
alone — to the Reſentment of the Arch- 
Dukes and of the King yr ry to 
gn it. They were v of it at Venice; 
becauſe ſhe got out of Troudle with all imagi- 
nable Advantages : and yet for all that, the Se 
nate deliberating on the Circumſtances of the 
Negotiation, and judging that the Marks of 
Obedience were wanting which Embaſſadors 
owe to the Republick ; ſent them Orders to 
ſurrender themſelves Priſoners to anſwer for 
their Diſobedience. It alſo ſent the Chevalier 
Simon Contarini, as Embaſſador nary 
to the King, to acquaint him with the Reaſon 
it to proceed in this Manner ”m | 
Box and oni; but the King order'd Conta- 
rms to remain at Lions, till the Senate had 
ven up her Reſentment to the Interceſſion 
Majeſiy made for the Embaſſadors; whoſe In- 
tentions had not only been innocent, but alſo 
beneficial, The Senate was contented to re- 
call the Embaſſadors, and to ratify the Treaty 
in the Manner we ſhall relate hereafter. The 
ador can find his Safety only. in the pun- 
Execution of his Orders- is no 
arranty that can skreen him from the juſt In» 
dignation of the Prince, which he ſhall draw 
upon himſelf by his Diſobedience. | 
As on the one fide the Embaſſador who has 
expreſs and preciſe. Orders, ought to execute 


them punctually, if he is very, well perſuaded 
of the Intention and conſtant Will of his Ma- 


ſter; ſo ought he on the other, to act with 
great Circumſpection, and with great Reſerved- 
neſs, in 11 airs concerning which be has no 
Orders at all. In the 3 Candian 
War, la. Haye V axtelay, ador of Fance 
had gain'd a Turbiſb Agen who govern'” 

he Firſt Vizjr, and bad-diſpos'd him to heark- 
en to ſome Propoſitiom on the part of the Re- 
publick ; ſo far that the Firſt Vizir ask'd the In- 
terpreter, what the Senate of Venice wouldgive 
in; Lande and Money for a Peace. The French 


Embaſſador, who manag'd this Intrigue, think- 
r, y Advantage to 
Republick by the Vizir's Declaration, com- 


municated it to the Baylo : and this anſwer'd 


haughtily That it belong d to the Grand 
Seignior, who had begun the War, to ſay what 
he pretended to have. Le look'd upon 


this to be reaſonable; and that it was what 
was praQis'd every where elſe: but he thought 
likewiſe that the 


fair would be far advanc'd 
in the Seraglio, if the Embaſlador gave him the 
Power to ask for Peace in the Name of the 
R ick; to the End he might the Pro- 
* —— — — A 
ly'd that was impo 7 
= to demand o Peace; and ſo be ſhould 
be far from making any ſuch Advance. Here- 
the French Embaſſador declar'd, That 
he nor the Int who had ated 
the Mediatur, could e no farther in this 


Affair; there was no likelihood that 
the Twhſs Emperor would conſent ta Peace, 
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if ho was not beſought thereto with 9 29 N 
he thought was due to his Grandeur. The Bay- 
lo Sorunpa allow'd it to be true; but he fad, 


bf to the Senate; There are no Miniſters more 
ſcrupulous on this Subject than thoſe of Yiewice ; 
becauſe the Republick exacts from them an O- 
bedience by ſo much the more , that 
the feaſt Indulgence ſhe ſhould have for thoſe 
who are all equal by Birth, would diſconeert 
the Harmony by whith' ſhe ſubſiſts. I have 
ſpoken elſewhere, and ſhall ſpeak again hereaf- 
ter of Octavia Boy and of Vinci Guſſoni, 
whoſe Hiſtory is very fingular in all its Cir- 


ances. | 

In the Year 1558, the States of Scotland ſent 
into France the Archbiſhop of Glaſtow,the Biſho 
of ey, and the Earls of Rocbeſay and of Co 
ſelles, with ſeveral other Noblemen, to be pre- 
ſent at the Martiage of their Queen, who was 
to eſpouſe the Dauphin, eldeſt Son to Henry II. 

fter the Conſummatibn of the Marriage, the 

adors were ſent for to the Council 
where they were told, That the King deſir'd 


they would cauſe the Crown and other Or- 
t to France; becauſe he 


naments to be bro 
had a mind 'to have his Son crown'd 1 bo 
Stotland. The Embaſſadors having made An- 
ſwer, That they bad uo Orders concerning that 
Affair, thoſe of the Council reply'd, That 
what the King defir'd now of them, was that 
they would give their Word, that when the 
Matter ſhould be debated in the Council or in 
the Parliament of Scorland; they would back 
the King's Intention with their Votes, and that 
they would fign a Writing that d de of- 
fer'd them to th — — The Embaſſadors 
ſaid, They had their Orders, and that 
not exceed them: That they would 10 0 
do what the French, their ancient and fai 
Friends and Allies, ſhould defire of them; but 


. hop'd alſo, That nothing would: be 
requir'd-of them that could prejudice their Ho- 


nour or Conſcience. 


The Miniſter who undertakes gn Aﬀair for 
which he has no Orders, is reſponſible for the 
Succeſs thereof; whereas he who only executes 
the Orders that are given him, how unjuſt or 
his 


enreaſonable ſoever they may be, ch 


Mlaſter therewith. I cannot tell how 


4 Aramont could juſtify himſelf to K ing H | 
Commiſſion hoy e 

Year 1551, of the Great Maſter of Malina, 
| where 
he had already been in the Quality of Embaſſa- 
dor; and having in his Voyage pa into. the 
Harbour of Malta, the Great Maſter pray'd him 
to go to Sinan Bacha and Dragut, who'befieg'd 
the Town of Tripoli, and to prevail with them 
was an Alliance be- 
Henry and Soliman: but I muſt on 1 
cannot comprehend, how i Aramontcouldima- 
gin, that at his Inſtance thoſe two Generals 
ould raiſe the Siege of an important Place, 
without neceſſity, and without their Prince's 


in reference to the 


Gabriel was returning to Conſtanti 


to raiſe the Siege. 
eween 


j 
: 
, 
: 


He hay #0 Orders," and that the Aﬀair muſt re- 
main 28 it was till he had given Advices there- 


ey could 


— 


Orders, upon the bare 7 of an Embaſſa- 


dor, who had no Powers 
the King his Maſter 
them : And indeed he receiy 
his Pains, and brought one 
cauſe Swan continu'd the 


n that Reſpect from 
nor any Credentials for 
d an Aﬀront for 

n the King; be- 
and Oblig'd 


| 


# Aramont to remain as a Priſoner in the Camp, | 
till after the Reduction of the Place. 

| There are however ſome Occaſions where 
the Embaſſador ought to e be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible for the Prinee to fore 
ſee al! Accidents, and all Occurrences, fo 
as to be able to inſtruct his Embaſſador con- 
cerning all that may happen. And ſometimes 
he has not leiſure allow'd him to wait for his 
Prince's Orders, but is oblig'd to make a Choice; 


ſhews what he is for, and what he can 
do. In the Year 1645, the, States of the Uni- 
ted Provinces put it in debate, Whether they 
ſhould not Intereſt themſelves in the Northery 
War; and whether they ſhould not changetheir 


| Mediation into a Rupture. D*Eftrades, who 


at that time diſcharg'd the Function of Embeſ⸗ 
ſador, tho” he had not the Character, repreſent- 
ed to the States, That the Treaties they were 
ingag' d in with France, oblig'd them to employ 
alf their Forces againſt the Spaniards; and that 
they would very much weaken thoſe had 
in Flanders, if they ſent any of them into Parts 
ſo remote from the Frontiers of Fance; and 
made them comprehend fo well the Prejudice 
they would thereby do to the Common 
that he made them lay afide the Thoughts they 
had todeclare themſelves. The Court of He 
drew a very great Advantage therefrom; and 
yet it ſeem'd not to be much ſatisfy d with 
— 2 —— he had been — to 
ake , and which were not very 
to 2 Crown ally'd to Fance. But Na 
4 Eſtrudes had acted therein in concert with the 
Prigee of Orange, the Council of Fraxce it ſelf 
eſd'd, that he had not only done « fignal 
Service to the King, but alſo that it was impoſ- 
fibte to have proceeded with more Addreſs and 
rudence. He had no Orders; but if he had 
not e the States had declar'd themſelves, 
and Sweden would have been oblig d to have 
drawn its Forces out of G , Where they 
would no longer have been able to ſecond the 
Arms and Intentions of Fance. 
The Embaſſador ought chiefly to take care 
not to engage himſelf, without expreſs 
in Negotiations, the Con w 
may be of great I and the Succeſs 
encertain; and to conſider that the Effefts of 
a falſe Zeal and of 1 ence, are often as 
as thoſe of Infidelity. The Empe- 


Embaffador of Spain, and fign a 
the King of Sets Markets U, ather Hyacme, 
that the Elector Palatin could not be reſtor'd, 
but the Roman Religion muſt ſuffer extreme!) 
by it; and the Houle of Anftri receive the ut- 
moſt Prejudice thereby. It is what the Earl of 
Briſtol, or of England at Madrid, _ : 
mar rv Alpes 
nan e 

larinate, and of eh Electoral Dignity it * 
That he could not diſpoſfeſs the Elector of = 
varia thereof, without n ſev 
Minions of Crowns, which be had lent * 
fince the Troubles of Bohemia; and that 0 
Spamards . bn great — to 

the lower Pal/atinate which they w * 
fion of: He knew — Hope the Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales with the Infuxta of 


and it is on theſe Occafions that the Minifter 


| would come to nothing without this Reſtitu- 
1 tion, 


r ee 
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tion, and unleſt on the other ſide the Leman 
Catholicks of England were allow'd the Exerciſe 
of their Religion. Theſe Difficulties were in- 
vincible, but yet they did not hinder the Earl 
from putting the Affair of the Marriage in No- 
iation, and from heark to the * 
ions the Duke of Lerms e him on 
ubject, as a thing which he thought he could 
bring about; and of which he created himſelf 


2 Difference with the Count 4 Oi under 


Philip IV. The Paſſion the Earl of Brito had 
to oblige the Euglißb of his Religion, and to 
render his Perſon necellary, was ſo great, that 
he engag'd the Prince, preſumptive Heir of the 
Crown of Crea Brita, to travel into Spas 


and to put hitſelf inta the Hands of People 


who hated his Religion, and could not love his 
Perſon. He had never got from em, if his 
Detlap had not reſerv'd him for a more unhap- 
py End, and if the Court of Madrid had not 
made it known on this Oecaſion, (from whence 
ſhe might — _—_ Og fe — 
ges) preferr'd this Appearance o- 
nour to all other Conſiderations. I would not 
ſay the Earl of BrifloPs Intention was bad; 
but it cannot be deny'd , that his Procedure 
was very imprudent, and that the Negotiation 
he continu'd to carry on atter- the Prince was 
gone from Spain was criminous. He was well 
enough acquainted with the Court of Madrid; 
to have no room to doubt, that the eg 
_ _— f Kudese 1 
, only an 0 ö 

ards ; it being certain that there was no Other, 
than hat the Spawfb Inquiſition and the Count 
427 _ Fakes ge 1 King of Ne 
aret w n 4- 
varre; that of Cberine, Siſter to the faid Her- 
, With the Prince of Larrais; of Hemvictia of 
axce With the aforeſaid Prince of Wales; and 
of the Princeſ of Portagal with the King of 
Exglavd, make it plain enough that the Diffe- 
rence of Religions does not hinder the Court 


of Rome from giving its Diſpenfations, when 
arc 
the 


regularly and in form. 
Orders; and if he cannot, without neceſſity, 


mbaſſador ought not to act without 


in ds Boſſchetto, 
the Confederate Princes of ſent to the 
Camp of Chavles VIII, ma the Pretext 


of going to ſee his San, who ferv'd in the 
he 


French under Joby James Trivulce 
might defire a ep ay for the m—_—— who 
were to aſſiſt at the Congreſt; he had 
ſhewn his Commiſſion to the King, demanded a 
private Audience, wherein he informs him 
the bad the Confederates Army, 


- 


What way his Practice, in Reference to the Or- 
ders which were ſent him. He was yet but 


Reſident in Se 


to feel the Pulſe of that Court, and endeavout 
to ſind out whether it would approveof Fravce's 


making a Treaty of Friendſhip with the King 
of Poland, and allowing him Subſidies to cat- 
ry on a War againſt the Tm, The Queen 
of Swedes liv d ins }Diftryſt of Pau 
and had even deſit d Chavar not to ſpeak of an 
Accommodation, becauſd the would have none 
with the King, till a Peace had tegulated the 
Affairs of Chanat, on his part, was 
every Day telling the Queen of the Diff culties 
Fance had to find Money; . becauſe ſhe was 
continually talking to bim of the 8 8, 
which — 1 to have augmented, 
made pr rey at — ou — 
Purpoſe. that Chaas, j | | 
ſhould e himſelf if he 1 that France 
would afſiſt the King of Polud with Moner, 
at the fame time that he was evety Day prot 
that it had none to pay the Sue Sub- 
„ had a great Mind to fay nothing of 
it to the Queen; but taking it afterwards Into 
— — er the Pex oy be . receiv? 
were expreſt, he reſolv'd to to 
chous it? and ſuccoeded therein bester thas 
2 The Queen, who knew Cardin 
#'s Humour, and who was fenſidle 
was not a r 
King of 4 to do — while Fravce 
had fo much Difficulry to pay what it o d to 
Sweden, Whoſe Friendſhip was fo neee to 
it, made Anſwer, That ſhe was pat hat 
ſhould 


— 


France made it felf Friends, and that 
not at all be jealous of 47 which would 
have a greater thay © fe. Chu 
knew that tho Cardinal would have the Ord 

s Name exceuted ; 


he gave in tho Ki | 
which Reaſon he alſo maintain'd hinifelf het 
ter than that other Miniſter, who negle&cd 
executing the reiterated Orders which where 
ſent him, to aſe his Endeavours ta procure the 
Revocation of an Embaſlador, who was not ++ 
greeable at the Court. Almoſi at the fare time 
that e to the Queen about the AI- 
liance 


ice. H 
dingly to the Prince Palazin about it, 
es in the Quality of Gei 
mo of the Armies of that Crown, and he 
8 — to France 
therein, ane OF a\ 
im to that Effect. But u 


| to allure them that they ſhould never be end 


ere; WEE 34, 0a? 
any way Whatever; 0 | 
ſhould remain #s « Pledge for the Brccurion of 
what Promiſes — Ring Bout _ 
Here Ch would promi 

He had no Orders for that. He 0 not 

of the King's granting them an 
he conſider'd alfo that it would be a 
gain the AﬀeQion of the Grymay Troops, | 
after the Empire was in Peace, might go into 


the King of Spain's Service; but then he alſo 
reflected, that the King's Word did not want 
| « Security, and that be 


alſo Orders to 


could make no Pro- 
miſe⸗ 


Tiſes without expreſs. Orders. Ls Hoye Vau- 


zelay, Embaſſador of France at Conſtantinople, 
fignify'd to the Emperor's Reſident, - that he 
. ah remain Security for a private Debt 
without the King his Maſter's Orders. 
ITde ſame Chanut had been nominated in 
the Vear 1651. to the Embaſſy of Labeck, to 
50 thete the Office of Mediator on the Part of 
ance between Polaiid and Sweden; but foraſ- 
much as it was nöt beliey'd at Paris that the 
mbaſſadors of the 1 8 __ 
be v al in their coming to the Place 
of the? fe — they had neglected in France 
ſending him the nec Orders for his ſet- 
ting out. In the mean Time Advice came 
to Feet bel, that the Miniſters of Poland were 
ſet out from Dautzict; ſo that the Queen fear- 
ing 4eſt they ſhould be out of Patience (if at 
their Arrival at Labeck they found neither Swe- 
diſb Embaſſador nor Mediator,) and ſo return 
home again, defir'd and preſs'd Chant to ſet 
out. She repreſented to him, That having been 
nominated to this Embaſly, and knowing it 
was the Intention of the King his Maſter, that 
he mould go thither, he ought to make no 
ificulty to ſet out, nor delay his Voyage, 
under Pretext that he had not yet receiv'd his 
Orders for that Purpoſe, ſince without all doubt 
he would find them either at Lbeck or at Ham- 
burgh. But he told the 2 That as he was 
far from going about an Action of this Importance 
without expreſi Orders, and without Inſtructions, 
— he could do was to hold himſelf ready, 
to ſer forwards as ſoon as he ſhould have 
receiv'd them; and that in the mean Time he 
would ſend a 8 to Lubeck, to aſſure 
the Pol; Miniſters that he was ready to fol- 
low. And in Fact he did not ſet out till he 
had receiv'd his Orders. | 
Cardinal Mazarin s Orders were ſometimes 
admirable, but very perplexing. This Miniſter 
being willing to make an Advantage of the 
laſt otions in Naples, and at the ſame 
Time unwilling the World ſhould. believe his 
tention was to make uſe of this Occaſion, 
to retard the Concluſion of the Peace that was 
5 at Munſter, wrote to the Marquis 
de Fontenay Marueil, That if he thought be could 
do the King any Service by going in Perſon to 
Naples, without hazarding at the ſame Time the 
Dignity of his Character, he might tranſport him- 
ſelf thither in a Man of War which he would 
give Orders to be ready for him; and that thoſe 
who 1 'd the King's Affalrs in zaly, and 
commanded there his ies, as Cardinal Gri- 
maldi, the Duke of Modena, Deſtrades, &c. 
ſhould be order d to give him all the Affiſtance 
he ſhould require of Men, Proviſions and Am- 
munition. e Cardinal, after he had tack'd 
to this odd Order an InſtruQion young to 
the Manner in which he was to ſpeak of the 
Affair of Naples to the Pope, and how he was 
to deal with the Great Duke of Taſcary, the 
Dukes of Parma and Modena, and the Repub- 
lick of Venice, ſays, He muſt not be overhaſty 
in concluding a Treaty with the People of 
Naples, til Affairs were better ſettl'd than 
they then were: However, as he reſerr d to him 
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a 7 a$ well be. 
cauſe being almoſt u the Place he was 2 


better Judge therein than they could be at Pa- 


ris; as becauſe the King would neverthele; 
do for the Ne without Apr 


all that could be ame with his Majeſty by 
a formal Treaty. Bat he muſt above al , 

take care, that the Negotiation of Munſter was 
not thereby diſturb'd or delay'd. The Cardinal 
recommended the ſame thing to him in a Ler- 


ter he wrote to him with his own Hand; Re. 


preſenting to him however, that ſuch an C | 
wity ong! r not to be let ſlip, from whence {don 
might draw ſo many great Advantages. He more- 


over own'd, that there was ſome Contradiction 


in his Orders; but he hop'd the Embaſſador's 
Prudence would diſtinguiſh it and take it right. 
It was not the Conſideration of the Treaty of 
Manſter which hinder'd the Cardinal from en- 
gaging in the Affair of Naples; but it was be- 


cauſe he did not ſee to the Bottom of all thoſe 


Commotions. Some Meaſures had been taken 
with ſome Neapolitan Noblemen ; but they 
were broke by the Inſurre&ion of the People, 
who were more furiouſly tranſported againſt the 
Nobility than againſt the Spaniardi. But what 
molt ditpleas'd the firſt Miniſter was the Duke 
of «+ ps going thither, which made it appre- 
hend. in Frauce leſt he ſhould either marr the 
Affairs, or make himſelf Maſter of the King- 
— 8 * there is a Con- 
tradiction, curity or Ambiguity, perplet an 
Embaſlador, if he has not Lei — 4 him 
to be better inform'd: but when the Execution 
of ſuch Orders depends on the Embaſlador, and 
that it is left to his own Choice to take the 
ſureſt ſide, it is no very hard Matter for him to 
elude the Intention of thoſe who would be for 
charging him with the Event of a bad Buſi- 
neſs. One of the Orders, the Execution where- 
of is very difficult, is that which is given to 
an Embaſſador to diſpoſe of a certain dum of 
Money, which is put into his Hands to be em- 
ploy'd as he ſhall think fit, without any parti- 
cular Directions; becauſe there is no OEcono- 
my ſo nice, as to be able to ſatisfy the Mind 
of a Prince ever ſo little ſaving and diſtruſt- 
ful. Cardinal Mazarin, who Apes d of ſo 
many Millions by his Teſtament, and who had 


| given ſuch vaſt Fortunes to his Nieces, faid, 


e could not find in his Heart to lay out one 
hundred Crowns of the King's Money, unleſs 
he. knew that they were well employ'd. He 
had order'd three thouſand Piſtoles to be given 
to the Abbot Bentivoglio, which were to be 
laid out in buying up Horſes for the Recruits 
of the Army in Hay, and were alſo to ſerve 
to gain ſome Miniſters of the Princes in t 
Parts, The Abbot was likewiſe to take the 
Expences of his Journey out of this Sum, and 
nevertheleſs the Cardinal recommended to him 
not to be at any unuſeful Expence. King 
Lewis XI, was extremely miſtruſtful and ſa- 
ving ; but then he was prodigal, and entruſted 
his Money with any body when he had a Mind 


| to gain any foreign Miniſter. 
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the E or in receiving his Prince's 
Orders, ought to conſult his Prudence 
before he executes them. I ſhall add in this, 
that it ought to ſerve him for a North Pole'in 
the whole Courſe of his Negotiation. It is 
ſhe alone can make it ſucceſsful, and it is ſhe 
alone is capable of 42 perfect Embaſ- 
ſador. She holds the firſt Rank among poli- 
tick Virtues, and can alone ſupply all that is 
wanting in the Embaſſador; ſo that one may 
very well ſay with the Poet, Nallum numen 
abet fi fit Prudentia, But as it is ſometimes 
difficult to diſtinguiſh true Virtue from Ap- 
nce, ſo it is eaſy to be miſtaken in this, 
y taking Cunning for Prudence. The one is 
aà great Virtue, and the other is a Vice; which 
akes very much of Cowardiſe. Cunnin 
Fin effe& but a baſtard Prudence; a fal 
Niceneſs, and the Product of a lowly and ab- 
jet Mind, iticapable of great Things. Box- 
Jani Gianfigliazz:, Embaſſador of the Duke of 
Florence at Rome, was a very prudent and very 
Skilful Miniſter, and made the firſt Breach in 
the Fortune of the Caraffa's. Coſmas his Ma- 
ſter, who was not leſs dextrous than himſelf, 
and who had a de to — 1 fie of — 
na to what he already polleſs'd in Taſc 
pily made Uſe of the Prudence of this Mini- 
er, to compaſs his Intention. Ceſinat had 
contributed vo much to the driving the French 
Garriſon out of that Town, by the Means of 
his Troops, his Proviſions, and Ammunition, 
and by advancing conſiderable Sums of Money, 
which he had lent to the Emperor Charles 
and Philip his Son, from whom he now and 
then demanded the Repayment thereof, Theſe 
two Princes grew weary of the Expence they 
were oblig'd to be at for the Subſiſtence of the 
Garriſon of Siena; they therefore willingly 
hearken'd- to the Propofitions of thoſe who 
counſell'd them to ſell the Town to the Ca- 
fas, and thereby gain the Friendſhip of 
an IV. Coſmus being inform'd thereof by the 
Duke of Alva, who was his Wife's Relation, 
repreſented to Philip by Alfonſo Tornabon, who 
reſided with him in Exgland, the Wrong that 
was done him by ſuch Advice, and the Preju- 
dice he did to his Affairs, in —_ to his 
ſincere Friends and Servants inſolent and haugh- 
L who would requite him with Ingra- 
de. It was' no hard Matter for him to 
break off this Bargain, becauſe at that Time the 
araſfa's were ingag'd in the French Intereſt ; 
but all the Difficu 7 was to prevail with Phi- 
lip to give Siena to Coſmns, who to temove it 
made uſe of the dextrous Prudence of Giaw- 
liazzi, This Miniſter, to make Philip be- 
eve that Coſmmns intended to enter into the 
King of France's Intereſt, made there ſome 
Overtures of an Accommodation, and defir'd 
the a — mo — recommen- 
o him cularly to get it ſpeedily con- 
cluded, and above all to keep the Se- 


SSR 
e 
e Prudence and 


Ti the foregoing Chapie 1 have Nuid that | 


» 


was troub 


thereof till after the Aﬀair was concluded. The 
Pope, who did not diſtruſt Coſmas, communi- 
cated the whole Negotiation to the French Mi- 
niſters, who did not᷑ fail to diſpatch an Expreſs 


to the King about it, and preſs him to ſend 
ſome Perſon ſpeedily, who might have Power 
to = the Duke ever he deſir d. Charles 
de Marillar, Archbiſhop of Viewne, whom the 
King caus'd to ſet out immediately, was no 
ſooner come to Rome, than the French, who 
5 that Coſmas could not fall off when 
the Negotiation ſhould be made publick, ſpoke 
of it as of a Thing agreed upon. This anſwer'd* 
the Intention of the Duke of Florence, and made 
his Miniſtet's Game; becauſe they deſr d the 
King of Spain might bear of it; and be alarm'd 
thereat ; that thereby they might gain their 
Ends, and the Advantage they immediately. 
reap'd from it. For Philip being inform'd of 
the Rumour of this Negotiation, and fearing 
leſt Coſmas ſhould conclude his Treaty with 
France, reſolv'd to put him in Poſſeflion of 
Siena, arid to this effe& gave Orders to Cardi- 
nal de Bzrgos (who commanded there) to march 
out the Spaniſh Garriſon. The Cardinal obey'd; 
but not without Regret. 
Theſe Dexterities, far from being criminal, 
are very commendable ; and theſe Artifices ; 
RO wt are not — ar with — 
uery an avery, acquire a great tatio 
— the Embaſſadel. Cardinal Alexes Bichi 
had a particular Genius for Negotiation, and 
a Prudence that made him be admir'd. Pope 
Urban VIII. did not dare to admit the Biſhop 
of oo Embaſſador from the new King of 
Portugal, not would not ſuffer him to enter 
Rome, for fear of offendirig Spain. France was 
for having him admitted, and employ'd for that 
urpoſe the Marquiſs de Fontenay Marieil to the 
. but he that r'd him Leave to come 
to Rome was inal Bichi. He was Com- 
protector of Fance; and being ſenſible that 
the Pope was very uneaſy ſince the Biſhop's Ar- 


rival at Ciuita Vecebia, he went to the Pope and 
told him, That being inform'd that the Biſbop in- 
tended to come to Rome, and that the Pope had 
reſolvꝰ d not to admit bim; be was willing 1 a- 
quaint his Holineſs, That if be cans'd the Bi 

to be lodg d in the Conntrey; he would be oblig'd 


Dre 
er bim, 


violated 
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able or not: But that at by e Time it muſt be 
acknowleds'd that this Simplicity was 4 Token 7 
an extraordinary Devotion, from whetee the Holy 
See receiv'd the Satisfattion to behold this Prinee 
paſi over all thoſe important Conſiderations of 
State, to give an illuſtrious Proof of zhe Reſperct 
and Veneration he had for the See of Rome; out 
of a Deſign to make it known to the World, that 
he * begin his Keys by ſa conſpicuois an Action 
of Piety , That in order io ſecure the Biſhop from 
the Violence of the Spaniards, and to quiat his Ho- 
lineſs's Mind, there was no better way than ta per- 
mis the Biſhop to come to Rome; and that thereby 
bis Hulineſs would eaſe himſelf of a great Expence, 
which he would be oblig'd to be at, in allowing the 
Biſhop a Guard in the Countrey. There can be 
nothing mote prudent nor more ingenious. All 
the Cardinal's Reaſoning was grounded on this 
Principle, That the Biſhop of L would 
not be in Safety out of the City of Rome. It 
ſeems as if this Principle was not very true, 
becauſe the Spamards had no other Intereſt than 
to hinder the Biſhop from coming to Rome, and 
appearing there in the Quality of a publick 
Miniſter? becauſe by that Mean the Pope de- 
clar'd, himſelf againſt the Uſurpation. The 
more he blames the Precipitation and Impru- 
dence of the King of Pertagal, the more he 
heightens his Zeal and Piety, and obliges the 
Pope to make a ſerious Reflection thereon; 
The Biſhop came to Rome in effect, but he 
would have been ſafer in the Countrey. 
The Treaty of Veruis, wherein Charles Ema- 
uus Duke of Savoy had caus' d himſelf to be 
compris'd., made the Pope Arbitrator of the 
8 the Duke had with the King about 
the Marquiſate of Sa/xz20; and the King caus'd 
his Intereſts to be ſolicited at Rome by the Mar- 
quiſs of Sillery Bralart. The two Princes con- 
cern'd were in equal Apprehenſion leſt the 
Pope ſhould deſire to have the Marquiſate put 
into his Hands by way, of Sequeſtration: and 
Sillery dreading every Thing from the Duke's 
Wit and Artifices, prevented him in this 
manner. Vi gave. out that the King's Inten- 
tian was. to. inveſt one of the af — 9 —— 
with, the Marquiſate, as ſoon as he ſhould have 
ottex. Poſſeſſion thereof. This ſo alarm'd the 
uke of Savoy, that he order'd his Embaſſador 
to tell the Pope, That he was in hopes his Ho- 
lineſs would have made no Difficulty to pro- 
nounce on the Poſſeſſion, and to maintain him 
in it. The Pope made Anſwer, He would do 
what Juſtice requir'd, and upon that Founda- 
tion he would endeavour to preſerve Union 
between the Chriſtian Princes. The Embaſ- 
ſador. of Savoy not bei N with this ge- 
neral Anſwer, reply'd, if his Holineſs ad- 
1udg'd. the Marquiſate to the Duke, he might 
diſpoſe of it in favour of one of his Nephews, 
or of ſome of his other Relations. is ſo 
offended the Pope, who thereby judg'd that 
the Duke of Savey thought him capable of be- 
ing corrupted, that he declar'd, That from that 
very Moment he was no longer Arbitrator, 
2 be any farther concern'd in the 
latter, ſince he was nog partial and in- 
tereſſed. Sillery's Addreſs had a good Effect, 
and accaſion'd' the Duke to commit a Fault 
gras enough, for a Prince who had a great 
eal of Wit, and who was willing to know 
that he had it | 


Coſmizs and his Miniſter made uſe of yer; 
lawful Means to oblige the King of Spain to 
withdraw his Garriſon from Siena. Phi; 
could not pretend to _ that Town, as wel 
becauſe it was of no Utility to him, as he. 
cauſe he could not enlarge his Dominions that 

* without giving a Jealouſy to all the re 
of Italy. Coſinus had contributed very much 
to the Reduction of the Town, and had lent 

conſiderable Sums of Money to Fo ; as ] 
| ſaid before. It was not Cardinal Bich/ In- 
tention to deceive the Pope, when he advis's 
him to let the Biſhop of Lamego come to Rowe; 
and Sillery only powennes the Duke of Says 
Artifices. Theſe are Strokes of Dexterity © 
e and even neceſſary to the Embaſ- 

r. 1 5 i 

The two following Examples are taken from 
the Negotiation of a Miniſter; whoſe Probity 
and Ability were without Reproach; His 

lick Employment under HexryIV,; — ag 
an Order that was given him to penetrate into 
the Pope's Sentiments, as well in reference to 
the Abſolution which the King had refoly'd to 
; ſue for, as concerning the Conditions under 
which he might have the ſame. The Letters 
which were written t6 him on this Subject, 
| paſs'd through the Hands of the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany, who recommended to him the Se- 
cret thereof, as of a Thing on which depended 
the whole Succeſs of the Affair. The Pope 
and Cardinal Aldobrandin told him as much, 
ſo that he ſpoke to no Body of the Diſpatches 
he had receiv'd. But Cardinal de Gondy ha- 
ving written to two Perſons of iy, and 
very well affected to France, that ſuch Orders 
had been ſent to Doſſar, and even that the Let- 
ters made mention of the Conditions of the 
Abſolution, of all which he had taken no no- 
tice neither to the Pope, nor to the Cardinal 
Patron, becauſe he had receiv'd no Orders for 
that purpoſe, Doſſar found himſelf in fo much 
the greater Perplexities, becauſe theſe two Gen- 
tlemen were for ſpeaking both to the one and 
the other of it. Miniſter leſs prudent and 
leſs able had not known what to do. He had 
kept the Secret very religiouſly, even to the 
uſing Violence to his own Judgment, in ul 
liſting to deny that he had receiv'd the Let- 
ters, of which Cardinal de Gondy made mention. 
in his. But what gave him the greateſt Unea- 
ſineſs was, the Fear he had that the Pope and 
his Miniſter ſhould take a Handle from thence 
to doubt of his Sincerity ; becauſe when th 
learnt from other Hands thoſe Things whi 
he had not imparted to them, they might either. 
think him double, by reaſon of his iſgui 
the King's real Sentiments to them; or ele 
Coward enough not to dare. to execute the 
Orders he had receiv'd. To ſhew. that he was 
neither the one nor the other, and that t0ge- 
ther with his Sincerity and Courage, he had 
Dexterity and Prudence enough to get out of 
ſo intricate an Affair, he went to Cardinal Al- 
debraudin, and told him, That being obli 410 
keep the Secret, to the King his _ to 
Pons and to himſelf, who was firſt Mini 
ſter to his Holineſs, to whom he had promis d 
it, be found himſelf redue'd to the Neceſſitpof 
going beyond the King's Commands, 

[on as to him | Lok Particulars of his 


Diſpatches to clear himſelf. of the Suſß 
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ich might be otherwiſe had of his Sincerity. 
83 it not for this he would not take 
the Liberty to ſpeak without Ordets, of thoſe 
Things which he had been titten to about, but 
only to know his own cular Sentiments, 
and of which he could not have diſcours'd 
with his Holineſs; without wanting in 
ſome meaſure to the Re that he ow d him. 
After that he enlarg'd very much on the Doubts 
the Court of France had, that the Court of Rome 
intended to tack to the Affuir of the Abſdlution 
certain Conditions, which neither the — 
the Kingdom could accept of. Dofar's Dif: 
courſe was very well recelv'd; he div'd into 
the Pope's Intentions, and carry'd off from his 
Conference the Satisfaction he had reaſon to 
promiſe himſelf from his Prudence. 
It was moreover apprehended in France, und 
not without Cauſe, that the Pope; when he 
ve his Abſolution; would annull that which 
Prelates of Fraxce had given the King at 
St. Denis. Doſſat fear'd it hkewiſe, and very 
much diſtruſted the Intentions of the Court of 
Rome in that reſpect: He therefore gives the 
King ſeveral Precautions which might be ta- 
ken againſt the Artifices of thoſe People. I 
ſhall here ſet down only two of them, which 
denote a refin'd Prudence. The one relates to 
the Terms of the Act of Abſolution, and the 
other to the Procuration the King's Miniſters 
were to bring to Rome. As to the firſt, be 
ſays, That the King's Sollicitors, after having 
debated all the Words of the Abſolution, might 
carry it away, ſuch as it was given them; and 
that after ſome Time the Attorney General 
might provide in Parliament againſt the preju- 
dicial Clauſes the Court of Rome ſhould have 
ſlipt into the Bull; or elſe make the States of the 
Kingdom interpoſe to have them taken out. 
Doſjat adds, that this Expedient is not according 
to his Humour; but that in Affairs of this Na- 
ture there is ſometimes 2 to make uſe 
of worſe Means than this. He likewiſe ſays, 
in reference to the Procuration, That the King 
may cauſe the Abſolution to be ask d for, pure 
— fimple; ſo that no Prejudice could be drawn 
from thence againſt the firſt Abſolutioy: and 
to the End the Court of Rome might take no 
Advantage of thoſe general Terms, the King 
might explain his Intention by a ſecret Ag, 
which he ſhould paſs before his Embaſſadors 
ſet out. But foraſmuch as this manner of act- 
Ing is not very natural to Deſſar, he ſays, That 
it is not withont ſome Contution that he men- 
tions this Act, becauſe he knows that the King's 
——— and Generofity will not without 
Difficulty conſent thereto : but when one has 
to do with People who deal in nothing but Ar- 
tifices, there is a Neceflity to make uſe of other 
Artifices to deſtroy theirs ; as one may make 
uſe of offenſive Arms, and even kill with Im- 
punity, while one remains within the Bounds 
of a lawful and neceſſary Defence; ſo in cafe 
of Neceſſity one may employ Means which 
S nor lawful without 


It is a Stroke of the moſt refin'd Prudence, 
to make it be believ'd that one neglects thoſe 
ings which one moſt defires; that one looks 
upon them with Indi ffereney, and that even 
one has ſome Averfion for them. If 1 might 
be allow d to make uſe of the familiar Com- 
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pariſon of the Rowers, who turn their Backs 
to the Place they deſigi to land at, I think it 
may be wry well apply'd here, Cardinal Ma- 
darin help'd himfelf wonderfully by this Arti- 
fice, and he gave an excellent f thereof, 
at the Congreſs of the P s. In the Trea- 
ty Pimentel had adjuſted at Paris with Liowne, 
the Intereſts of the Prince of Cond had alſi 
been regulated; and it was agreed to that he 
ſhould return to Frante, and ſhould be re- 
poſſeſs d of his Eſtate, but not of his Employ- 
ments and Governments. Den Lewis de Haro 
had given his Word to the Prince, that he 
would procure him both the ones and the o- 
thers; and the Negotiation Lionne had carry'd 
on ſome Years before at Madrid was broke 
off, but on account of this Difficulty: When 
the two Miniſtets met upon the Frontiers, to 
put the laſt Hand to the Treaty; and to cons 
cert the Execution of what had been reſolv'd 
on at Paris, Dos Lewis made again freſh In- 
ſtances for the entire Reſtoration of the Prince. 
The Cardinal expreſi'd ſuch a Reluctancy to that; 
that O. Lewis told him, in the Heat of the De- 
bate, that the King his Maſter would ratify with- 
out any DifBculty what Pimentel had to; 
but at the ſame Time his Majeſty could not be 
hinder'd from rewarding the Prince, by givi 

him ſome Places in Sovereignty on the Frott 
tiers of the Kingdom and of the Low Cont- 
tries. is Reply amaz'd and lex'd the 
Cardinal: He conſider'd that the Prince, who 
was to return to France by virtue of the Trea- 
ty, could nor live there in a private Coen: 

ha which 


t the Government of Bargaxdy, 
enne was given hitn, was 


had before that of G 
no matter : his Place of Great- 


Maſter did not make him more conſiderable 
than his Quality of firſt Prince of the Blood : 
That by reſtoring him to his Places and Dig- 
nities he was more ſtrongly link'd to the King's 
Service; and that if he reſum'd them by 2 
Mediation, he, the Prince, would be oblig d to 
him, and become his Friend; for which Rea- 
ſons he W deſir d to do him this good 
Office : But that he might draw from thence 
ſome Advantage to the King , He e oven be 
would never conſent thereto, and expreſi'd an 1. 
ter Averſion to all the Overtares Aale be made 
him on that Subject. This manner of actimg was 
ſo natural to Cardinal Mazaris, that he had no 
Difficulty to perſuade the firſt Miniſter of + 
that to Gone his Word which he had givett 
the Prince of Conde, it ſhould coſt the King his 
Maſter ſomething ; as in effect it did; for to 
obtain a Reftoration, which no way incortitno« 
ded France, and which the Catdinal defit'd at 
leaſt as much as Des Lewis, this laſt 92 up 
the n 


ſome other Places, which cover” 
Conqueſts. I cannot tell whether one mig! 
not ſay that it coft the King of Fraxce at leaſt 
as much, who had declar'd, He had rathet be 
without the Peace and Martiage, than fut. 
fer the ya to have the Advantage of re- 
ſtoring the Prince of Cond#: yet neverthelets 


it, and thereby were too many for the 
Sac, refin'd Poficy. 7 


. of the Prince wit 
ate | 
the Prince himſetf, he hd thereby 
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ndſhip of ſo 1 Subject, lad 
cur'd the King A 277 


greater thut thut which he receiy'd from 


Acqui- 
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Acquiſition of two or three ſorry Places, Which 


his Arms would have reduc'd in the Year 1667, 
without the leaſt Reſiſtance. 4 4af 
Prudence has that in common with all other 
Virtues, that there is no ſeparating from it ever 
ſo little, without ſtriking into Vice, and ma- 
king it dwindle into Timidity, or degenerate 
into Cxnning, and even into Roguery.. In the 
beginning of the Year 1573, King Charles IX. 
Tent into England Albert de Gondy, Count de 
Retz, He was an ingenious Florentine, who, 
under the Pretext of getting the Treaty con- 
firm'd, which had been concluded at Blois the 
'Year before, had Orders to juſtify what had 
paſs'd at the Maſſacre of St. Bartlemy. He 
found Queen Elizabeth at Canterbary, where 
the Birth-Day of that Princeſs was to be cele- 
brated by the Archbiſhop of the Place, who 
gave her a magnificent Entertainment. The 
Tench Embaſludor, who was invited to it, 
found an Opportunity to put the Queen upon 
the Diſcourſe of that horrible Day; and had the 
Art to give ſo admirable a Turn to that inhu- 
man Action (the Cauſe whereof he caſt upon 
thoſe of the Religion) that the Queen remain'd 
in a manner convinc'd of what he ſaid ; or at 
leaſt ſhe was willing to make it be believ'd ſhe 
was, that ſhe might thereby have a Pretext not to 
ſuccour the French Proteſtants, of whom ſhe 
was not very well ſatisfy'd. This Action of 
Charles IX. could not be juſtify'd, and a Man 
of Honour would not have undertook to do it. 


What the Pope Clement VIII. ſays thereof to 


Cardinal Doſſat, makes it appear to be the ba- 
ſeſt Treaſon that ever was heard of. | 
In the Year 1583, the Duke de Joyeuſe, one 
of Henry III's Favourites, having a Deſign to 
rocure to himſelf a Settlement ſuitable to his 
ortune, caſt his Eye upon the Government 
of Laxngzedoc, and not being able to prevail 
with the Duke de Montmorancy to part with it, 
hetry'd todiſpoſleſs him of it by indirect Means, 
by making the Pope believe that that Nobleman 
was a Friend and Partizan of the King of Na- 


vuarre, and of the Prince of Condd, who were 


Enemies to the Roman Catholick Religion. 
The King, and Queen-Mother, who did not 
love the Houſe of Moumorancy, and who had 
a Mind the Duke de Jeyeuſe ſhould appear in 
Haly with diſtinguiſhing Marks of Favour, ſe- 
conded his Deſigns, and gave him Letters of 
Recommendation to the Pope, and to all the 
other Potentates in thoſe Parts. The Duke 
ſpeaking to the Pope, told him, That the King 
his Maſter's Thoughts were wholly intent up- 
on the Preſervation of the Catholick Religion, 
and the Authority of the Holy See; but tha: 
his good Intentions were always croſ'd or eluded , 
and that chiefly by the Duke of Montmorancy, 
who ſuſfer'd the Hugonot Religion to ſettle it ſelf 
in his Government, with more Liberty than at 
Geneva: That the King had for a long time 
been thinking how he ought to expreſs his Re- 
ſentment, but would not come to any Reſolu- 
tion without the Pope's Participation, and with- 
out taking his Advice, in Reference to the Con- 
duct he ought to obſerve therein. The Po 

Who had had Advice of the Subject of the Em- 


baſly, and of the Intention of the Embaſſador, 


told him, after ſome Words of Civility, That 
he believ'd the King had not been rightly in- 
form'd about the Duke of Moyemorancy : 


he was not to be s'd upon, who had 
— Knowledge of the Duke's Piety, pre) 
roofs of his Zeal: - Inſomuch that he would 
joyn his Prayers to thoſe of all Perſons of 
Worth, — by continuing to honour 
the Duke with the Affection his ices and 
thoſe of his Predeceſlors deſerv d, might not 
reduce him to the Neceſſity of caſting hi 
into the Arms of the Enemies of Religion, and 
there to ſeek his Safety. The Pope ſaid ſo 
much to Joyeuſe, that that young Nobleman 
ſeeing the Court of Rome not the ſame 
Conſideration for him, nor the ſame Senti- 
ments as that of France had, remain'd without 
Reply; and retir'd with Confuſion. He had 
the Quality of Embaſſador ; but the Subject of 
his Embaſly was not very honourable, nor his 
manner of acting vety prudent. 
D' Avaux and Servien were, without 
very great Miniſters, who, in the whole Courſe 
of the Negotiation of Manſter, gave every Day 
freſh Proofs of their Sufficiency ; but they one 
Day bethought themſelves of an Artifice, where- 
in there was at leaſt as much Cunning and 
Subtilty as Prudence. They had written Circular 
Letters to all the Princes, and all the States 
of Germany, to deſire them to ſend their De- 
puties to the Aſſembly, that they might there 
deliberate with them on the Means that * 
reſtore them to their ancient Dignity and Li 
berry, After ſome of the Deputies were ar- 
riv'd at Manſter, an odd Thought enough came 
into the Heads of the French Plenipotentiaries, 
who 4 y ſhould ſhew a fine Stroke 
of State Policy, if they declar'd that the King 
their Maſter, to givethe Princes of Germany an 
illuſtrious Mark of his Diſintereſtedneſs, and 
of his Royal Benevolence, offer'd to withdraw 
all the Troops he had in the Empire, if the 
Emperor on his Side would grant a gen 
Amneſty, and conſent that Affairs ſhould be 
put in the ſame State they were in, in the Year 
1618, and that Means ſhould be agreed upon 
for the Security of the Execution, and Dura- 
tion of the Peace, They ſuppos'd they hazar- 
ded nothing, becauſe they were well aſſur d 
that the Emperor and Duke of Bavaria. would 
never conſent thereto; that nevertheleſs, by 
theſe ſpecions Offers they ſhould procure to the 
"_ their N —_ ection of 5 * 
of Germany, an making him Guarantee 
for the Execution of the Treay , 0 
Arbitrator of the Affairs of the Empire. How- 
ever as the Swedes were very much concern d 
therein, ſince this Propoſition ſent them bac! 
to the other ſide of the Baltick, the French Mi 
niſters judg'd, that they ought not to p 
without the Participation of their Allies, nor 
indeed without the Advice of their Court. 
the Cardinal, who had his particular Views, 
was at leaſt as refin'd as themſelves, repteſen- 
ted to them, That theſe Offers could yot be 
made without offending the Duke 
75 8 unlinkin N uite 2 15 
ing's Intereſt; e they depriv d fir 
the Electoral Dignity, of the Upper Palatmate, 
and of all the Advantages he. had acquir d du- 
ri EA War: That the fa Offers o_ 
u , and a ridiculous, even 
who would hardly believe that France woek 
be ſo 3 as to reſtore Briſac, 
the other Places of Germany; and who, re 
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Pomerania was offer'd to the Swede, with 
with ſore Maritim Towns, beſides a good Sum 
of Money: That he was indeed of Opinion 
the Emperor would not approve of it, but 
however he beliey'd that the Council of Vien- 
na would be 1. enough to give 4 nt 
he accepted the Condition, on purpole to pu 
the French upon a Neceflity o contradicting 
themſelves, or elſe to make ſome foul Step, 
which would blacken their Intentions, and ſul- 
ly their whole Conduct. He thereunto added 
many othet Reaſons, which plainly diſcover'd 
the Vanity of this Artifice, which would be ſo 
far from perſuading the World of any Inclina- 
tion Fance ſaid ſhe had for a Peace, that it 
would convince em of quite the contrary. 
Doſſat, at his firſt Entrance on the Negotiation 
of the Affairs of Fance, not being able to de- 
mand Audience of the Pope without giving 
ſome Umbrage to the Spaniardt, deſit d it as 
if he had Occaſion to ſpeak to the Pope on the 
Part of the Queen Dowager of France, who 
had given him in Charge the Solicitation of 
the Honours the had a Mind to pay to the Me- 
mory of the deceas'd King. en he was 
at the Pope's Feet, he told him, He had made 
uſe of this Pretext, that under the Colour there- 
of he might have Acceſs to his Holineſs, with- 
out any wiſe alarming the Spariards ; but that 
he had Orders from the King to ſpeak to him 
about his Concerns. However, that he might 
not paſs for an Impoſtor in the Pope's Thoughts 
and even in the King's, he told him, That he had 
really receiv'd, within four Days, the 9 
Commands to make freſh Inſtances; ſo that 
what he had caus'd to be ſaid to his Holineſs 
was true; as it would be alſo, when he ſhould 
ſay at his going from his Audience, That he 
had ſpoke to him of the Queen's Buſineſs. 
There are but few Miniſters, at this Day, that 
would make that Scruple. 

There is a Species of Addreſs, that is rather 
Roguery than either Cunning or Artifice. In 
the Year 1662, the Count d"Ognate, Embaſſa- 
dor of Yo at Rome, when he did Homage 
for the Kingdom of Naples on St. Peter's Eve, 
preſented indeed the Spariſp Gennet, but the ſe- 
ven thouſand Crowns , which ought to have 
accompany'd it, were not ready. The Trea- 
ſurer of the Apoſtolick Chamber 2 
the Pope therewith; and moreover ſaid, That 
the Embaſſador had aſſur d him that nothing 
Was wanting to the Bill of Exchange but the 
ſigning, but that he would ſign it, and the Mo- 
ney ſhould be forthwith paid; in the mean time 
he humbly intreated the Pope to accept of the 
Tee Cennet, without Prejudice to his Rights. 

e Embaſſador's Intention was to gain there- 

- Title, which ſhould free the Kingdom of 
aple; ſrom that annual Tribute. But the Pope 
made Anſwer, That he would not do that 
rong to the Apoſtolical Chamber, and that 

the Embaſſador ſhould pay the ſeven thouſand 
Crowns immediately, or elſe he might take a- 
Way the Spauiſh Gernet; and that he would not 
receive the Homage without the Money : That 
the Banker Saccheti, who was there preſent, 
ſhould take upon him to pay the Money, not 
in Conſideration of the Pope, but ſhould take 

Embaſſador's Security ; without which, he 
would do nothing in it. The Embaſſador, who 
to bubble the Pope, procur'd to himſelf 


the Credit of a 


— 


a great Affront, being forc'd to make uſe of 
Banker to get out of an unluc- 
ky Buſineſs, wherein a Miniſter, more prudent 
and leſs cunning, would have been far from 
eng ing himſelf. 
rom theſe little Tricks and Knaveries, which 
one endeavours bp poten upon the World for 
Gallantries, one eaſily — to groſſer Impo- 
ſtures, which are unworthy of a Miniſter who 
has ever ſo little Fg and Reputation to 
husband. For if the Embaſſador is unhappy 
con to loſe that, and to paſs once for an 
Impoſtor or a Lyar, he can no longer either 
negotiate or appear ; becauſe he has thereby loſt 
all Confidence and Credit, which is the Foun- 
dation of all the Commerce that paſſes among 


Men, of what Nature ſoever it may be. Where 


there are perpetual Diſtruſts, there is a Deſi 
to deceive, or an Apprehenſion of being de- 
ceiv'd ; ſo that it is impoflible to be ſucceſsful 
in a Negotiation where they have any Share. 
For whether the Embaſſador follows therein 
his Prince's Orders, or aQs in Conformity to 
his own Humour and Genius, it is impoſſible 
but he muſt be ſuſpected and thereby become 
incapable of 1 The Embaſſador 
not oblig'd to diſcover all his Thoughts, 
he is allow'd, or rather undet a Neceſſity, to 
diſguiſe them ſometimes; but I don't know 
whether he be allow'd, on ny Occaſion what- 
ever, to act contrary to the Principles of Ho- 
nour; that is to ſay, whether he can deſtroy 
the Truth by a Lye. Philip de Commines being 
E or from France at Venice, and obſer- 
ving Couriers continually going and coming, 
no great Difficulty to good that there were 
Intrigues on Foot againſt King Charles VIII, 
his Maſter. For his better Information he en- 
deavour'd to make ſome 1 the 
Means of the Embaſſadors of the e of 
Milan, who was Charler's Ally. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen were not contented to counterfeit the 
Ignorants, and to ſignify to Communes, That 
they were not leſs ſurpriz'd than he was, at 
the Goings and Comings of ſo many Embaſla- 
dors þ 206 ey even ask'd him, What the 
nt or had to do at Venice, tho 
knew he had paſs'd through Milan, and that he 
had there conferr'd with the Duke. At laſt, 
finding themſelves preſs'd to tell what they 
knew of the Negotiation which was carry'd on 
at Venice, becauſe Commanes declar'd to 
That he would acquaint the King his Maſter 
with what paſs'd there, They proteſted, - with 4 
great many Oaths, that there was wegotia- 
ting againſt the King's Intereſt. Communes ſays 
hey 9.4; that is to ſay, — Born, 

an infamous AQion, unworthy of a 
ſter or an honeſt Man. 

Cardinal 4 Amboiſe coming to the Emperor 
Maximilian |. at Trent, in the Year 1509, it was 
put into Debate what ſhould bedone with theRe- 

lick of Venice. The Cardinal was for — 
t deſtroy'd utterly. It was not the Opinion 
Ferdinand the Catholick, who had given to 
ame de Conchilles, Biſhop of Catania, his Em- 
or, to propoſe to the Emperor an 
modation with the Pope,and with the Republick, 
in Order 222 Progreſs of Lew: XIFs 
Arms, who had already made great Co 
in Iiah, before the other Allies had pat 
ſelves in a Condition to execute the Treaty of 


Qqqq Cambray; 
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Cambray; excepting the Pope, who had taken 
ſome” Places in Romania. This Embaſſador 
who had. his Orders, who knew the Intentions 
of the King his Maſter, and who was very re- 
ſolv'd to follow them, was nevertheleſs of the 


Cardinal's Opinion; with a Deſign to deceive / 


him, and to keepfrom him the true Sentiments 
of the Catholick King, who berray'd the King 
of France. He knew he could dono Prejudice 
to his Maſter, becauſe he was aſſur'd that the 
Pope would never conſent to the Ruin of the 
Republick: but that did not hinder there be- 
ing in his Procedure an Inſincerity unworthy of 
an honeſt Man. 

The ſame Commines, ſpeaking of himſelf, 


the Duke of Burgundy, he was ſent to Calais, 
where he found that Ne Governor of the 
Place, and all the Enpliſþ Officers had taken 
the Earl of Warwick's ice, Which was a 
black Staff: That they made this open Decla- 
ration, becauſe they had been aſſur'd that Kin 
Edward IV. had been kill'd in the Battel he h 
given the Earl. Commines adds , That he told 
them this News was true, alibo' he knew the con- 
gfrary, and that he was ſure Edward was in Hol- 
land. He had no Difficulty to cauſe what he 
aid to be beliey'd, becauſe every Body knew 
that the firſt News the Duke of Burgundy had 
receiv'd of the Defeat of Edward, had been ac- 
company'd with that of his Death. But I can- 
not tell whether his Procedure can be juſtify'd. 
The Embaſlador may and ought to diſſemble : 
and inſtead of being oblig'd to tell all, his Si- 
lence makes a part of his Fidelity. He may 
conceal a Truth that would be prejudicial to 
his Maſter's Service; but I ſhould think a Lye 
can never be juſtify'd. 

In the Year 1646, the Embaſſador of Spain, 
who was at Venice at that time, having procur'd 
Audience in the College, on the Account of 
the Deſcent the French had made on the Coaſt 
of Tuſcany, and of the Paſſage the Republick of 
Genoa gave to their Troops, ſays, That now 
was come to paſs what he had foretold long 
before, concerning the Intention of the French: 
That they had no other, than to weaken the 
Forces of the Princes of Italy, thereby to put 
them out of a Condition to oppoſe thoſe of the 
Grand Seignior, with whom they had reſolu'd upon 
the War of Candia. So groſs and imprudent a 
Falſity ſtrips the Embaflador at once of all his 
Credit, and all his Reputation, Doſſat, who 
etters-nothing but Oracles for thoſe who have 
the Management of Affairs, or pretend to be 
concern'd therein, ſays, in the Letter he writes 
to the King on the 23d of December 1594, That 
after the Promiſe he had made to the Pope and 
to Cardinal Aldobrandin, to ſpeak to no body of 
the Diſpatch he had receiv'd from the King, he 
had thought himſelf oblig'd to be as good as 
his Word; thereby to give them Reaſon to be- 
lieve he would never deceive them: That he 
was ſecret and true: That for the time to come 
they might ſpeak to him with the ſame Confi- 
dence and Aſſurance they had done. And in 
fact, it is impoſſible that the Embaſſador ſhould 
acquire the leaſt Credit or Belief in the Court 
where he negotiates, if he wants either of theſe 
two Qualities. I know very well that all Men 
are Lyars: and that Doſſat, who with the Qua- 
lities of an able Miniſter, had alſo that of a 


42 


rh ng while he was yet in the Service of 


Man of Honour, ſays in his Letter of the 4 
of Fanxary 1595, that he had firmly deny'd to 
Lomelin and to Dalbene to have. receiv'd the 
Diſpatch, the Contents whereof he had com- 
municated to the Pope: which ſeems not to 
be very ſuitable to the prudent Man, of which 
he made Profeſſion, and of which he gives ſo 
many Tokens in the whole Courſe of his Ne- 
gotiation. But I am not afraid to ſay, That in 
that he did not injure his Reputation: And! 
dare add, without acting the Caſuiſt, That we 
muſt diſtinguiſh firſt between the Habit and the 
Action. Secondly, It is one thing to deny a 
Truth, and another to tell a Lye. In the third 
Place we muſt conſider, That Daſſat in diſ- 
guiſing the Truth offended no body: And fi- 
nally, That he muſt either have been unfaithful 
to the King his Maſter, and nor have kept his 
Word; or muſt not have told the Truth: 
which is not lying, except it be in a Significa- 
tion improper enough. | 
There are Embaſladors who think themſelves 
very prudent, and that they do an important 
Service to their Prince in ſpreading falſe Ru- 
mours; .imagining thereby to get a great Ad- 
vantage over their Enemies. D. Bernardis de 
Meudoſſe, Embaſſador of Spain, came to the 
very Louvre to aſſure the King, that that formi- 
dable Fleet of the Year 1588, had made a De- 
ſcent in Exgland; that the whole Kingdom 
was up in Arms againſt Queen Elizabeth, and 
that the Conqueſt of the whole Ifland was cer- 
tain. A Spaniſb Religious, preaching at Mila 
in the Preſence of the Governor the Ma- 
iſtracy, told it as Goſpel ; and yet every body 
new the contrary. e are others who do 
not ſcruple to give out Letters; which they 
pretend to have been intercepted, to leſſen the 
Circumſtances, and diſparage the Conduct of 
thoſe whoſe Proſperity is troubleſome to them. 
During the Barberin's War, the Spaniſo Em- 
baſſador diſpers'd a Letter in Venice, wherein 
Cardinal Mazarin exhorted Cardinal Bichi to 
act with Addreſs in his Negotiation, and to 
precipitate nothing; to the End, that the Prin- 
ces of Italy conſuming and dev ouring one ano- 
ther, France might gain its Point. ele Let- 
ters were ſent to all the Courts of Europe, but 
the Roguery was ſoon diſcover'd ; becauſe it 
was not the Intereſt of France to protrad the 
War in Iraly, where ſhe would have been ob- 
lig'd to have taken a Side, and to have em- 
ploy'd ſome part of her Troops. Le Brun, Em- 
ador of Spain at Munſter , Jed there 
with rm Dexterity, but with as little Suc- 
ceſs. He knew the French Plenipotentiaries Were 
not ſatisfy'd with thoſe of Sweden, and that thi 
would not fail to expreſs it in their firſt Pil 
tches to Court; wherefore be fi . 
eans to get one of them, which ſpake in 
very high erms of the Humour and Froce- 
dure of Oxenſtiern, and of the Chancellor 
his Father. Le Bras thought he ought td 48“ 
ravate what the Letter ſaid ; for which Rea 
on he alter'd ſome Pailages thereof: ſo that 
it was not only capable of offending © 
tremely thoſe two Miniſters, but alſo of ſet- 
ting the two Crowns in Alliance, at variance- 
He did too much; and gave by that Means 
a great Advantage to the French, who being 
ly able to diſcover what was there 


c - 
a ; | all the reſt 
in, had no Difficulty to render ſuſpeQted; 
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ſuſpeted; and to make it be believ'd it was | 


im ſtare. 1 7 
oy the beginning of the War with which 
Chriſtendom is ſtill afflicted, a Miniſter of the 
Court of Vienna contriv'd a very ſcandalous 
Writing, under the Title of a Diſcourſe, which 
the Commander de Gremonville, the French Mi- 
niſter, had made to the Emperor's Council a- 
gainſt the State of the United Provinces. But 
it was ſoon found to be nothing but a very 
groſs Piece of Roguery ; and that it was the 


Work of a Man, all whoſe Products ſhew'd 


a great deal of Wit, and Knowledge enough, 
but very little Judgement and Conduct. The 
Emballador ought to ſeek his Maſter's Glory 
and Advantage on al! Occafions. He may mag- 
nity the Succeſs of his Arms, conceal and diſ- 
ſemble his Loſſes and Diſgraces ; but he can- 
not forge nor contrive falſe Pieces, without 
diſhonouring his Character. A publick Mini- 
ſter ought to deteſt ſuch Impoſtures, and exi- 
minal Artifices; and he ought-to be above 
thoſe little Cunnings and Duplicities, which 
are only the Produdts of a weak and ill turn'd 
Mind. | . 
Towards the End of the laſt Century Sy 
mund Battory, not being able to maintain him- 
ſelf in he Principality of Tranſilvania, reſign'd 
it to Cardinal Andrew Battory his Relation. 
The Emperor Rodolpbus, who had a Mind to 
annex this Province to his Kingdom of Hanga- 
ry, made uſe of Michael, Lord of Walachia, to 
hinder him from taking poſſeſſion thereof. The 
Cardinal on his fide employ'd the Pope's Nun- 
cio, to endeavour to perſuade Michael not to 
intermeddle in this War. The Nuncio to ſuc- 
cecd therein, told Michael that he had an Order 
from the Emperor, whereim he defir'd the Cardi- 
val might not be diſturb'd in his Poſſeſſion. Mi- 
chael having deſir d to ſee the Order, the Nun- 
cio told him, he had left it in the Cardinal's 
Hands; that he would go and fetch it in a few 
Days, and that at the ſame time he would diſ- 
pole the Cardinal to come to an Accommoda- 
tion with the Emperor. The Nuncio's ill Luck 
would have it, that Michael receiv'd an Order, 
by which the Emperor commanded him to drive 
out the Cardinal; ſo that he was preparing to 
give him Battel. The Nuncio oppos d him a- 
gain, and going into all the Quarters of the 
rmy, and repreſenting to the Officers the 
Horror of the 
Blood, endeavour'd to hinder them from con- 
lenting to a Battel: But Michael, to remove 
from before his Eyes an Object that hinder'd 
him from executing the Emperor's Orders 
gently ſeiz'd the Perſon of the Nuncio, had 
im led to his Quarters, and commanded his 
Son to guard him during the Fight, which was 
fatal to the Cardinal. The Nuncio ly'd a- 
gainſt his Honour : and withall took a Side 
contrary to his Inſtructions: He was diſa- 
2 for his Pains, and relegated to his Bi- 


rick. 
The Prudence of an Embaſſador conſiſts chief- 
j in knowing how to elude the cunning Strokes 
of others, and to avoid the Snares that are pre- 
par'd for him: That is to ſay, to hinder his be- 
ing deceiv'd and impos'd upon. He is not always 
decciy'd, tho he de decei d in effect. He is not 
deceix id, when diſcovering the Artifice of the 
ſtor, he gives him to underſtand, that 
I 


ffuſion of ſo much Chriſtian | 


Violence may be offer'd to him, - but that his 
Ability is not to be ſurpris'd. Corviez L 

Great-Maſter of Dewmark , being oblig'd to 
make his Eſcape, found his Safety at Stor 4 
in the powerful Protection of Queen Chriſtina 
of Sweden, who receiv'd and careſs'd all Stran- 
gers, and was very liable to beſtow her Eſteem 


| on the laſt Comer. She did not make a Myſtery 


of it to the Daniſþb Embaſſador, who was ex- 
tremely ſcandaliz'd thereat; but one Day ſhe 
bethought her ſelf of ſending the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies to the ſaid Embaſſador, and to 
ſignify to him, That ſhe: had effeQually found 
out, that Uleſeld was an ill Man and a Raſcal, 
unworthy of her ProteQion : That ſhe was re- 
ſolv'd to. withdraw it, and to declare it to him 
herſelf in the Embaſlador's Preſence, if he 
would come to Court the next Day. The Em- 
baſſador ſeem'd to be very much ſurpriz'd at 4 
iſconrſe ſo different from thas the Queen had held 
to him ſome Days e; and did not diſſemble to 
the er of the Ceremonies, the Diſtruſt he had 
of the Queen's Intention; however he told hi 
hat he would not fail to be at the Caſtle, 
becauſe he aſſur'd himſelf that the Queen's In- 
tentions were ſincere, and that ſhe would not 
ſuffer Ulefeld to juſtify himſelf, nor to ſay any 
thing againſt the Honour and R tation of the 
King his Maſter. On the ſame Day he receiv'd 
Advice that the Queen had been at Ulefeld's 
Lodgings, had taken him in her and 
carry'd him to take the Air: he therefore ſent 
for the Maſter of the Ceremonies, and made 
the ſame Proteſtations to him which he had al- 
ready made, that he would not ſuffer Ulefeld to 
do any thing to the Prejudice of the King his 
Maſter, He told him likewiſe' the Grounds 
he had to diſtruſt the Queen's Intention. Ne- 
verthleſs upon the freſh Aſſurances the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies gave him, he went the next 
Day to the Caſtle; but-he was hardly got into 
the Queen's Chamber, when ſhe ſegt for Ule- 
feld, to whom ſhe gave leave to juſtify him- 
ſelf, to the great Aſtoniſhment of the Embaſ- 
ſador; who not being able to get out of the 
Room, becauſe he was hinder'd by ſome No- 
blemen who guarded the Door, he went to a 
Window, and there fell a raving till Ulefeld 
had made an end of reading a Paper. After- 
wards he went out and retir'd to his Lodgin 
without ſaying one word of the Cauſe of 
Aſſembly; but he complain'd loudly to ſome 
of the Senators of the Queen's Procedure. She 
did not deceive him, becauſe he diſtruſted her. 
One is deceiv'd and cheated, but when one be- 
lieves one is not. Prudence, how conſum- 
mate ſoever it may be, cannot warrant us from 
Treachery ; but he that publiſh'd this Hiſtory 
did not very much oblige this great Princeſs. 
There is no Occaſion for a great deal of Wit 
and Refinedneſs for ſo groſs an Artifice. | 
What the Diſpatches of the French Plenipo- 
tentiaries ſay, of the ſhameful Artifices with 
which the Miniſters of the United Provinces 
cover'd the Intrigues they carry'd on withthoſe 
of Spain at Manſter, is ſo ſcandalous, that 1 
wonder that hitherto no body has undertook 
to juſtify their Procedure, to vindicate the Ho- 
nour of the State. A modern Author: 
of 'em in theſe Terms. Whatever Warmth 
might be remark'd in the Condat of the French 
Plenipotemiarie:, might be excni'd, if after - 
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the Lenitives they had employ'd ſtrong Medicines, 
with People who were reſo d to conclude at 
rate, and who , not remembring the Obligations 
they had to France, nor the Treaties which ought 
fo 2— binder d _ _ 7 NA a ſepa- 
rate Treaty, carry'd themſelves ſo diſoblgingí to 
her. If os —— they might by more ſafe 
and honourable Means obtain, with the general 
Applauſe of the whole World, all their Pretenſi- 
ont, they ought not, by indirect and uncertain 
Ways, draw upon themſelves the Averſion and De- 
teſtation of all hoxe * by leaving with ſo ill 
a Grace a Friendſhip and Alliance, which was ſo 
much ſor their Purpoſe, and even neceſſary to them. 
If while they thirſted after Repoſe, they judg d that 
the firſt Mmiſter of France oppos'd it ; and if they 
behev'd in fine, that the prodigions Greatneſs of 
that Crown was a Misfortune to them, they might 
have found their Account after a more honourable 
Way, without having Recourſe to a kind of Fel 
— erjury, and without gong to the Univerſe 
ſo ill an Opinion of their Duplicity. With what 
Horror will Poſterity reag in Hitery the Infamy 
with which theſe People; their 1 — , their 
Deputies and the Chief of their State, I/ d and took 
falſe Oathes every Moment, and committed Trea- 
cheries every time the French Miniſters claim'd 
the Execution of the Treaties they had made with 
the King ? It 1s true that the Plenipotentiaries 
who were on the part of the United Provinces 
at Mxz/ter, did themſelves a great deal of 
Wrong on many Occafions, where they made 
very ſolemn Proteſtations of the Sincerity of 
their Intention, tho? their Actions gave them 
openly the Lye. Whatever Treaties the States 
might have with Frazce, they were not oblig'd 
to make them Inſtruments of the Ruin of their 
Republick: but they might have got off of 
their Engagement, by following the Example 
of Henry IV, who having a Mind to treat with 
2 ignify'd to the Queen of England, and 
e United rovinces, his Allies, that the State 
of his Affairs did not permit him to continue 
the War. That Prince who would have his 
Ally ruin himſelf for his ſake, would be un- 
juſt; and he that ſhould ruin his Subjects for 
the ſake of his Allies, would not be leſs ſo. 
One of the things the Embaſſador ought te 
be moſt cautious of in his Negotiation, it not 


zo be miſtaken. I mean, that he muſt not ſuffer | 


himſelf to be amus'd in the Conferences he 
has with the Miniſters, or at the Audiences the 
Prince gives him. All the Civilities, all the 
Careſſes, all the Digreſſions that baffle and elude 
his Inſtances; all the ſham Puts-off, all the 
Proteſtations, and with much more Reaſon, 
all the ambiguous Anſwers, ought to be ſu- 
ſpected by him: Nay he ought to look upon 
all Entertainments and Diverſions, as ſo ma- 
3 Obſtacles that are oppos'd to the Execution 
of his Orders. Whithck, who was Embaſſador 
from England in Sweden in the Year 1653, 
complain'd to every body, that in his Audien- 
ces the Queen ſpoke to him of nothing but 
Philoſophy, and entertain'd him with nothing 
but her Balls and her Diverſions, and that ſhe 
never ſaidto him neither Yes nor No. The Duke 
of Guiſe ſays in his Memoirs, That Tears coſt 
Pope Innocent X. nothing, and ſpeaks of him 
as of a Man that aQted very well all kinds of 
Perſonages. Cardinal Mazarin, who knew 


him ly well, recommended conſtantly 


to the Abbot de St. Nicolas, afterwards Bi 
of Angers, who ſolicited the King's Affairs at 
Rome, Not to ſafe er himſelf to be deceivꝰ d: to put 
his Tranſports, and to applaud the Diſcourſe; 

t 3 and Proteſtations 4 the Pope: * 
to take in payment nothing but Effect, to 
his De not to — 1 (tk 2 
plain d himſelf, and had got a categorical Ay. 
ſwer from him. If it was ever neceſſary for 
an Embaſſador to take theſe Meaſures, it was 
with the ſaid Cardinal Mazarin. He did not 
e's Audience to foreign Miniſters til 

ad ask'd it ſeveral times, and till he ſaw, as 
one may ſay , the Doors of his Appartment 
forc'd : And when he admitted them, inſtead 
of giving them Audience he began to ſpeak 
firſt; and did not leave off entertaining them 
with indifferent things, to gain time, and to 
deprive the Miniſter of the Leiſure and Means 
to do their Maſter's Buſineſs. He would take 
a Turn round Europe, and relate all ſorts of 
News ; Roy a great deal of Countrey to 
thoſe who would follow him : So that for the 
moſt part the Embaſſadors and Miniſters, had 
much ado to find a Moment to acquaint him 
with a very ſmall Part of their Affairs. He 
was beſides, the cloſeſt Man in the World. 
His Thoughts and his Intentions were impene- 
trable to his greateſt Confidents ; ncither was 
there any Certainty in his Word, nor in his 
Oaths how great ſoeyer they might be. This 
is what Vittorio Siri ſays of him: and I know 
part of it to be true by Experience, 

In the Year 1646, the Abbot Bentiveglia, one 
of Cardinal Mazarm's greateſt Confidents, af- 
ter Zongo Ondedei, was ſent to ſome Princes 
in 1zaly, to prevail with them to enter into the 
King's Intereſts, while the Arms of France 
ſhould act upon the Coaſt of Taſcauy. He had 
Orders to do the ſame Offices with the Great 
Duke, who was the moſt wary and moſt re- 
ſerv'd Prince in the World; who told him, 
That he requir'd ſome time to deliberate concer- 
ning the Propojitions the Abbot had made him, and 
to reflect on the Advantages, be had told him the 
Princes of Italy would fd in the Neighbourhood 
of the Arms of France: That if they were em- 
ploy'd in the Kingdom 1 or in Sicily, 
17 + he might not meddle ; but if they attack'd 
any Place on the Coaſt of Tuſcany , the Treaties 
he had with Spain, and the Obligation he had on 
the Account of the Town 7 Siena, would hinder 
him from explaining himſelf ſo ſoon n_—_— the 
Neutrality France ſolicited him for: That 
Lands in the Kingdom of Naples , and that the 
King of Spain ow'd him five Milkons of Gold; 
which 8 bim, and oblig d him to think of 
bim. The Abbot anſwer'd bim, That he defa'd 
his Reſolution, and not Words : That he did not 
know what the Naval Forces were to undertake : 
But he was willing to let him know, That in what 
Place ſoever it landed, they would treat as Exe- 
mies all thoſe who ſhould have directiy or indire#tly 
ſuccour i the King's Enemies. | 

I'll give an Inſtance of what I juſt ſaid con- 
cerning Entertainments and Diverſions. At- 


ter the Death of Henry King of Portugal, the 
ent into Spain Cardinal 


Pope Gregory XIII 

Riario, in the Quality of Legate. The Count 
de Saſtago, Viceroy of Arragon, treated him ſo 
magnificently as as ever he enter'd into 
his Government, that the | — 
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with the Secret of his Legation. The 
— s Intention was to make himſelf judge; 
to ounce definitively concetning t 
Right of the Princes who pretended to the 
Crown of Portugal. The Count gave the King 
Advice theteof, Who of! his part gave Orders 
to make him « ſolemn Entty in all the Towns 
which he pa d, where they made ſuch 
hs, ſo many Entertainments, fo 
many Bull Fights, and gave ſo many other 
Diverſions, that the King had the Leiſure to 
enter inte Portagad, and to he Conqueſt 
defore the Curdinal could come up with 
him. 

In the ing of the Year 1660, two Em- 
daſſadots of one of the Northern Crowns, be- 
ing in Holland, to endeavour to ptevail with 
the United Provinces to declafe themſelves in 
Favour of the King their Maſter, went to Am 
ſterdam, in ordet to diſpoſe the Magiſtrates of 
that Town to forward their Pretenfiotis int the 
Aſſembly of the States of the Province. They 
were very well receiv'd; they were feaſted, de- 
fray'd, carry'd to the Pray-houſe, and chter- 
_ with _ _ — — and as 

the mattet of their Negotiation, they were 
ſent back with very general Aſſutanees of the 
good Intention of the Magiſtrates: but they 
were but indifferently ſatisfy'd with the Treaty 
which was coneludee afterwards, t the In- 
ſtance of the Crowns of Frazce and Englavid, 
and with the Conſent of the States, The En- 
tertainments and Diverſions were all the Em 
daſſadors fot the Fatigue of their Journey, 
and the _ the Honour he had done the 
Town to write to it. 

There is another Vice very contrary to Pru- 
dence, and which nevertheteſs masks it ſelf 
with it ſometimes, viz. Timidity, when the 
Embaſlador has not the Aſſuranee to execute the 
Orders he receives, and to detiver them with 
all the Vigour he owes to his Employment. 
This is properly ſpealting an infamous . 
dice, and unworthy of the Character. I w 
net; ſays Deſſas, have the Pope believe mie Coward 
enough not 40 dare #6 carry him the King's Com- 
mand: in the ſame Terms I bci them. And 
in Fact, che 
as not to follow the Orders which are given 
him, is fo far from for prudene, that 
he does not deferve the Poſt with which he is 
honour'd, He ſays in another Place, I am 


preparing my ſeif to execute the Commands 
eng motos or M. A Perron, in or- 
to 


2 
ity, all never be want- 
ing in me; nor (whatever Difculey I may 
prehend therein) Boldnefs neither. Ow 
contrary, one cannot enough eſteem che Ge- 
heroſity of thoſe who ſpeulc with Freedom and 

for the Intereſt and of their 
Maſter: of which we ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak in the following Cha er. 

The Embalfador riftaker, and may be ſaid 
to run Riot, not omy when he ſuffers himfelf 
to be amus d. but when he is diſhearten d 
and tires. Nr own'd, That it 
ws one of rhe Secrets of his Miniftry, as well 
a of the Government of the Pope his Un- 
kle, to know how o free themſelves fromm the 
lapotunity of pablick Minifters, by Wing 


e Majesty unde him with all 
of nry Bo 


frcted 3 


| Barbarians who have no 


initer who has ſo mean 4 Soul 


them out with Refuſals which were not v 

reaſonable; or elfe by Ptocraſtiridtibns and 

For which Reaſon Cardinal 
Mazarin, who was the ableſt Negotiator in the 
World, recommended very much to the Abs 
bot of t. Nicolas , whom I lately mention'd, 
not to ſeem to be uneaſy at the Pope's rireſome 
way of Proceeding, or to ſhew that it was o 
pable of diſcouraging him ſo far as to lay aſide 


. 
0 


S he eould not pleaſe 
the Pope better. | 
It is alſo a piece of Prudence to know 


how to palliate or hide an Evil which one can- 
not remedy. The Embaſſador who is among 
for the Law 
of Nations, cannot b avoid thoſe Injuries 
and Outrages, which he would have no Rea- 
— to fear —— civiliz? —— bed 
cautious of demanding Reparation , un 
he be ſure of obtaining it. In difſembling the 
Matter, he ſuffers; but in demanding Repara- 
tion he en the Name and Dignity of his 
Matter : if he obtains nothing, he makes 
him receivean Affront, which obliges the Prince 
to ſhew a Reſentment, and the Miniſter to re- 
Fran, of England, ex of Venice ts <ppee 
rance, nglan to appear 
before the 4 Ordinary. A greater Af - 
front could not be offer'd neither to the So- 
vereigns not to the Miniſters; but the Court 
of France wrote to the Embaſſador to diſſem- 
ble the Matter, becauſe the King's Affairs 
would not permit him to reſent it. The Earl 
of Carlifte, Embaſſador from England in Maſ⸗ 
covy, bony already on Horſeback, and hay 
advanc'd ſame part of the Way towards maki 
his Publick Entry, was pray: and oblig 
to go and lodge in 4 ſorry Village near the 
Town. He complain'd thereof in Writing, 
and demanded Reparation: and by requiring 
Reafon from thoſe who had none, and by pro- 
euring a Denial, he made 4 real Afﬀfront of that 
which was before but a piece of Clewniſhneſt 
and Ruſticity, which a Diſſimulation 
would have paſs'd off for an Over or 2 
Blundey. We ſhath have an Ovcaſion hereafter 
in Chapter X, to ſpeak of the falſe Prudence 
— r him 
what mperor | 
made his Maſter receive a vegy groſs Aﬀront. 
Bur then true Prudence does not permit an 
Enhbafſadov to write to his Prince all that pa- 
ſes. M. a Nix tays, it is ſufficient to acquaint 
in Whom the Prince hes 


ing Lewis XIII, ſent: fot the 
Mentcleon,, the Span Embaſſador, and 

him, That as he was Guarantee for the Exe 
eution of the Treaty of Af, he d not fuſs 
fer the Cathol ick King t& diſturb the Duke of 


Sevey ; and that he was reſolv d to ſuecour h 
fince his I 
the R of ah had been ineffecual. The 
x made Anſwer, That he would al- 
conidute as much as lay in bis Power 

1 — for the- Declatation. his 
rr 
cours to the Duke of She, he imremed him 
to it to his Maſter by fone other Hand, 
becauſe he could not his Qua 


* 


— 
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the Prince he ſerv'd. The King reply'd, That 
he had told him his Intention, and he might 
acquaint the King of Spain therewith if he 
thought fit. The Embaſſador's Anſwer was 
very prudent, becauſe the King of France ought 
to have given that Commiſſion to the Miniſter 


who was on his part at Madrid; but however 


the Embaſſador could not avoid giving Advice 
thereof to the Duke of Lerma. 

Prudence has ſo vaſt an Object, that one 
may ſay it is almoſt infinite. Ihe Embaſſador 
1 1 not only to conſider that the Principles 
of Reaſoning in Policy are as uncertain, as thoſe 
of the Mathematicks are infallible; but he 
2 to know alſo, that the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, 
and which are in a manner demonſtrative, are 
not always concluding. It is a fundamental 
Maxim in the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces, that thoſe Reſolutions that are taken 
with the Conſent and expreſs Order of all the 
Provinces, cannot be alter'd nor annull'd but 
With their unanimous Conſent, and expreſs Or- 
der. The InſtruQions their Plenipotentiaries 
carry'd to Munſter, had been examin'd by all 
the Provinces, regulated and fix'd by their Or- 
der and unanimous Conſent. It is certain that 
theſe Inſtructions order'd the Plenipotentiaries 


to obſerve punQually the Treaty of the Year 


1644, and to conclude nothing without Fraxce. 
Upon theſe Principles Ia Tuillerie, Embaſſador of 
ance, maintain'd, That the States Plenipoten- 
tiaries did not dare, nor could not make a parti- 
cular Treaty with Spain. He ſaid that the whole 
State was not corrupted : That there were in 
it ſome Perſons of ſound Judgment, and of 
uality, who would not allow of ſo villainous 
a Failure to Fraxce, to the Friendſhip the State 
ow'd it, and to the Promiſe had been made to 
it; eſpecially ſince the States had no Guarantee 
for all that Spain promis'd them by the Treaty, 
and that the Plenipotentiaries would not ex- 
poſe themſelves to 475 ark. nor to the En- 
quiry might be made therein. His reaſoning 
was good, and becoming a Man of Under- 
ſtanding ; but for all that he was miſtaken, 
becauſe they did conclude excluſively of 
France. 
- There are numberleſs Advices to be given 
to an Embaſſador on the account of Prudence; 
but I dare be bold to ſay, that there is no need 
to give any to a Miniſter to whom this Virtue 
is natural, or acquir'd by a long Habit. He 
forms his Conduct on his own Maxims, and 
behaves himſelf as Occaſions ſeem to require. 
He will not fail to take down in Writing what- 
ever his Prince orders or recommends to him 
by word of Mouth ; as well to caſe his Me- 
mory, as for the Juſtification of his Procedure. 
He will be very cautious of ſpeaking too free- 
ly in a ſuſpicious Place, and will always be- 
heve that the very Walls have Ears; but he 
will particulary take into Conſideration what 
the illuſtrious Author of the excellent moral 
Reflections ſays, viz. That the moſt conſummate 
Prudence cannot aſſure us of the leaſt Effect ima- 


ginable; becauſe, — a Matter ſo change- 
0 unknown as Man 
5 


able and mconſtant , is, 
it cannot execute with curity any of its Pro- 
s, 


geas. To this I — That there is not 
any that can divine, nor ent the Artifices 
malicious Minds ſhall e uſe of to ſurpriſe 
it. Ion that Creville, who was Gentleman, 
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and Richer, who was Secr to the Conſſa· 
ble de Sz. Pol, were not great Miniſter but 
it muſt alſo be allow'd, that there was no Pru- 
dence, how refin'd ſoever it might be, that 
could avoid the Snares Lewis XI. had laid for 
them. Their Deſign was to ruin the Duke of 
B in the Opinion of Lewis, and even 
render him ridiculous if they could. The King 
who hated them both alike, and had a mind to 
undo them, endeavour'd to render them irre- 
concileable, by diſcovering to_the one the Dy- 
plicities and Perfidies of the other. The Sieur 
de Contay was with him on the part of the Duke; 
and to convince him of the Conſtable's evil In- 
tentions, he hid this Gentleman behind a Skreen 
in the Chamber where he was to give Audience 
to theſe Miniſters. They had already told a 
hundred Stories of the Duke of B ; and 
— the _ his 3 might make a faithful 
eport thereof, the King put them upon the 
ſame Diſcourſe, and —_ them mn the 
Railleries the Duke made of the King of 
land, and how much he reſented the Peace 
ward had concluded with the King. They ſaid 
ſo much that there was no need of any more 
to perſuade Contay of the Conſtable's Duplici- 
ty, and to give the Duke a Diſtruſt of that 
N obleman of which he could never after be 
Stephen Taverna was a very able Miniſter ; 
but yet with all his Prudence he could not 
elude the Artifices of Peter de Medicit. This 
laſt was in the firſt Authority at Horexce, and 
that of the Republick was very conſiderable in 
a ConjunQure where Charles VIII. was going 
to enter into Italy in order to conquer Naples. 
Lewis le More, who brought thither the Arms 
of France, did it only that he might not remain 
expos'd to the Diſcretion of Alfonſo, eldeſt Son 
to Ferdinand King of Naples, who could not 
ſuffer that Lewis ſhould uſurp the Dutchy of 
Milan from John Galeas his Son-in-Law, and 
Nephew to Lewis IV. Conſidering therefore 
that the Victories of the French might be his 
Ruin, he endeavour'd to prevail with Peter de 


the — — — 8 3 — i — 
to this purpoſe that he ſent Stephen Taverns 
him. Peter, who diſtruſted Lewis's Intentions, 
who was in effect one of the moſt dangerous 
Men of his Time, gave Advice thereof to A- 
fonſo, and agreed with him to make known 
Leuis's Perfi . Treachery to Jobs Matta- 
ron the French Embaſſador, in order to let bim 
ſee upon what Grounds his Maſter form'd his 
Reſolution to paſs into /raly: and to the End 
the Embaſſador might not doubt of the true In- 
tentions of Lewis, Peter put him into a 

ſet which was next to the Rüel of his 
where he kept, under the Pretext of ſome In- 
diſpoſition. The Embaſſador of Miles being 
come, Peter de Medicis told him, that be cov! 
not diſſemble to him, that he had great Reaſon 
to diſtruſt Lewis's Intention, becauſe he Was 
aſſur'd that he continu'd his Negotiations — 
the Court of France, and preſy'd Charles to © 
vade Bay: That this oblig'd. him 10 be di 


might ſhelter him from-the Storm. which was 
ug to fall upon his Head. Taverns made 
Anſwer That there was no Room to doubt 


| of the Sincerity of what he ſkid on the part of 


Medicis to 9 Alfonſo not to meddle with 


dent of him, and to take ſuch Meaſures a6 
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his Maſter, ſince it could not be doubted that 
he had as much Reaſon to apprehend the Suc- 
ceſs of the Arms of France, and no leſs Inte- 
' reſt to oppoſe them, than the other Princes of 
Italy; and urg'd Peter very much to entertain 
a good Diſpoſition for their common Coun- 


trey, which otherwiſe would inevitably fall 


under a foreign Bondage. The French Em- 
baſſador did — fail to give Advice hereof 
immediately to the King his Maſter; but the 
Advice wrought a quite contrary Effect to what 
it would have done in a more teaſonable Mind, 
and leſs prejudic'd than that of Charles was. 
Lewis ſeeing his Treachery was diſcover'd, ju- 
ſlify'd himſelf by renewing his Inſtances for 
the Invaſion, as well as his Offers to affiſt him 
with Men and Money. The French Council 
was unhappy enough to neglect this important 
Advice, and to enter into the Sentiments of 
a Traytor, who was the firſt to declare him- 
ſelf againſt the King, and to take up Arms to 
hinder him from getting out of 1zaly. 

Jerome Moron, Chancellor to Francis Sforza 
the laſt Duke of Milan, had the Reputation of 
being one of the ableſt Miniſters of State of 
his Time. The Duke his Maſter was in a 
continual Uneaſineſs and Diſtruſt of the Em- 
peror Charles V, who had a great longing to 
make himſelf Maſter of the Dutchy, as the 
moſt commodious Poſt for the Communica- 
tion, and even for the Junction of his States 
of Italy and Spain to thoſe of Germany. In or- 
der therefore to —_— him elſewhere, the 
Pope, the Republick of Venice, and he, treated 
with Don Alfonſo Davalos, Marquiſs of Peſcaire, 
to prevail with him to make himſelf Maſter 
of the Kingdom of Naples. This Nobleman 
was confided in by the Emperor. The Army 
reſpe&ed him, and he had full as much Ambi- 
tion as Courage and Conduct; ſo that it was 
thought that the Offer which was made him of 
aCrown would not be diſagreeable to him. It 
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is very probable that it was not at firſt, ſince 
he went a great way in the Negotiation ; bat 
whether he found ſome Impoflibility in the 
Execution, or that he look'd upon the Action 
it ſelf not to be honourable, he reſolv'd to diſ- 
cover the whole Intrigue to the Emperor, in 
ſuch a manner that he ſhould not be able to 
doubt of it. He therefore hid Anthony de Lei- 
va in a Place, where without being ſeen, he 
might learn all the Particulars from the Month 
of Moron, who was the Perſon that manag'd 
all this Affair. It coſt Maron his Life, and 
Francis Sforza the Dutch. 
e have a more modern Example in the 
Duke of Oſſuna, Viceroy of Naples. This No- 
bleman, who had a great deal of Wit, and 
ſtill more Ambition, endeavour'd to make him- 
ſelf King of Naples : and to this effect he held 
a Correſpondenice with the Crown of France, 
by means of the Mareſchal de Leſdignieres, 
and with the Duke of Savoy: | 


De 4 
Gentleman of Daupbine, who was the Broker | 


in this Commerce, had Orders to apply him- 
ſelf conceraing this Affair to _ who 
had a Intereſt at Court at that Time; 
but the Duke de Lxines, who under the Name 
of Favourite diſcharg'd the Functions of firſt 
Miniſter, being become jealous of Deagent , 
caus'd him to be remov'd; and by that Mean 
ruin'd this great Deſign, which was juſt ready 
to be put in Execution. The Duke of Ofand 
not being now able to execute it on his ſide, and 
having a Mind to juſtify himſelf to the Sui 
Miniſters , who were- but too well convinc'd 
of his Intention, had hid two Spariards behind 
the Hangings of the Room where de Veyne was 
to to him: But this Gentleman, bei 
at his Arrival at Naples inform'd that he would 
not find there the Diſpoſitions he had left, ſaid 
nothing that could make it be believ'd the Court 
of Frauce had any Hand in this Intrigue. 


— 


e 
Of the Liberty of Speaking, 


125 Liberty of Speaking is one of the 
firſt Parts, and one of the principal 
; Rights of an Embaſſador ; but then it 
is alſo that in which he had moſt need of his 

rudence. There is nothing that recommends 
him ſo much, and is ſo neceſſary to him as 
this Aſſurance, by which he dares to ſpeak 
up for the Intereſt of the Prince his Maſter, 
and execute his Orders, how high ſoever they 
may run: but there is a great of Diffe- 
rence between the Liberty of Speaking and 
3 between a free and why Repartee 
and an offenſive Sarcaſm ; between lawful and 
reſpectful Complaints and groſs Reproaches, 
Which partake of Ruſticity and Impudence. 
The or is indiſpenſably oblig'd to ex- 
cute his Maſter's Orders, but he may do it 
in ſuch a manner as may ſoften the Harſhneſs 
of his A&tion, and juſtify his Condu@, altho' 
his Maſter's Intention be not approv'd of. He 


ought to kee within the Bounds of Reſpe@; 
— his Prince commands him to 


' expreſs himſelt in Words which cannot be 


eeable. The Embaſſador that loſes the Re- 
pect which is due to Sovereigns, does not on- 
ly expoſe himſelf to* the Aﬀronts he ought to 
from a Prince who is not over- patient; 
but he alſo runs the Riſque of being diſa- 
vow'd. The Action of A F ſees, Ems 
baſſador from Ferdinand the >, who 
tore the Treaty in the Preſence of Charles VIII, 
was inſolent, and deſerv'd to be requited with 
ſome mortifying Affront. Lewis XI. had ſent 
the Count E and Chancellor Morviliers to 
Philip Duke of Burgundy but with a Deſign 
to have ſome offenſive — deliver'd 
the Count de Charoloce. Chancellor 
it, but the Count told him, or the Archbiſhop 
of Narboune, who was the third Embaſſador, 
that the King ſhould repent it; and * 
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made him repent it ſo heartily, that he Was 
forc'd to difavow, and put away the Chancel- 
lor his Eaabaflador. 4455; J fl Exton} 
The leaſt that can happen to him is to ex- 
tort ſome vexatious Anſwer, which does the 
Maſter as much RT the Miniſter. Hew- 
ry VIII, King of Engiend, was a Prince that 
was irregular enough, and Bong he ought to 
be the Umpire of the Affairs © - He 
was angry at the Refuſal the Emperor Charles V. 
made to deliver up to him an Exgliſi Noble- 
man, who had taken Refuge in the Low Coun- 
tries; and, in his Anger, he ſent Orders to 
bis Embaſſador to reproach the Emperor there- 
with. The Embaſſador being either too pun- 
Qual in executing his Orders, or elſe carrying 
bis Maſter's Relenument a little too far, let 
flip the Word gratitude. Hereupon Charles, 
who · had till then given him a very favourable 
Audience, took up the Word Irgratitude, and 
ask'd him who it was that he pretended to ac- 
cuſe thereof? And the Enghfaman making An- 
ſwer, That it was of himſelf and of the King 
of France he ſpoke, the Emperor reply &, That 
he did not doubt but the King of Frauce would 
juſtify himſelf very well: t as for him- 
(ſelf, he was willing the Embaſlador ſhould 
know that it did not belong to him, nor even 
to his Maſter, to tax him with Iagratitude: That 
the King of Exgland had never done any thing, 
nor indeed could not do any thing, for him, that 
could render him an Ingrate; and that if he 
had done any ſmall Matter for him, he had re- 
turn'd it double to him: After all, That the 
Mord Ingratitude, which the ador made 
of, might indeed paſs between Perjons of gow 
ality or Diguity, or from @ Superior t0 an Infe- 
rior, —. uot be d of in him the Embaſſa- 
dor, who was neither the one nor the atber ; and 
2 be did nat believe his Maſter would ftand by 
im tu th. 5 
Paul Dzialinski,Embaſſador from Sigiſmund III, 
King of Poland, was ſent to the States of the 
United Provinces, and afterwards to the Queen 
of England. This Embaftador, who came from 
a King, who had caus'd himſelf to be driven 
out ot Sweden, and who was not very much 
conſider'd in Poland itſelf, had no great Suc- 
ceſs in Holland. And going from thence to 
England, he told the Queen, That the Engl: 
did not only diſturb the Commerce of the Mer- 
chants of Poland and Pruſſia, but alſo, that 
contrary to the Law of Nations, they hinder'd 
them from trafficking in Hain: That the King 
his Maſter, who was ſo ſtrictiy ally'd to the 
Houſe of Auſtria and the King of Spain, could 
not. ſuffer his Subjects to be treated after that 
manner ; and that unleſs the Queen caus d their 
Shipping and Goods to be reſtor d to them, and 
mitted them to traffick freely with Spain, 
would do himſelf Juſtice; ſo that the Au- 
thors of theſe Diſorders ſhould have Reaſon 
to repent it. The Queen anſwer'd him imme- 
diately. How mach ans 1 miſtaken | I expedited 
an Embeſſador, aud he proves a Herald. Since the 
Hour I was born, I never heard fe infolent and 
iuconfideraze s Diſcourſe. If you have this 
Commiſſion from your King, 
ever — — 5 he muſt have but 
« very little Knowledge of what has paſs'd be- 
„ tween the s bis Predeceſſots and us. As 
for your own: Pat, you ſeem to have read 


more Books than you have learn'd Politicks. 
| © For fiace you {peak ſo much of the Low of 

* Natioxs, you mult know, that when there is 
% a War between two Princes, the Low of 
| © Nations, as well as the Law of Nature, al. 

e lows the hindering of any Succour to be gi. 
ven to the Enemy. And as for the Alliance 

<< you boaſt your King has with the Houſe of 
Auſtria, you may call to Mind that ſome of 
© that Houſe were for Kas him of the 
„Crown. As for the reſt, I hall ſignify m 
<<. Pleaſure to you by my Council“. This lui, 
ſhe retir'd into het Cloſet, and left the Embaſ. 
ſador. Jn the Conferences he had with the 
Council he excas'd himſelf, and ud, That the 
Harangue had been given him in Writing, He 
did not ſee the Queen any more, and he was 
diſmiſs d with an Anſwer which he had no great 
Reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with. 

There have been Princes who have cans'd 
very offenſive things to be ſaid to the Popes, 
Caliætus III. was born the Subject of A 
tbe Maguauimous, and ow'd all bis Fortune to 
that Prince, and yet he made Difficulty to in- 
veſt him with the Kingdom of Naples, X;- 
men Perez, Corolla, Count of Contentayna, Em- 
baſlador from Alfonſus, ſeeing the Pope perfilt- 
ed in refuſing the Inveſtiture, told him, That 
be ought to remember his mean Extratiion , and 
the Place from whence he came; and added ſo 
many other Reproaches, that the Pope, who 
ons not reſent it otherwite, gave him his 

uric. 

Nothing can be haughtier than what Cholet 
VIII, King of Fance, caus'd to be ſaid to 4 
lexaxderV |, from whom he alſo ask'd the lave- 
ſtiture of the Kingdom of Naples. His Emmbaſſi- 

dor told him, . onght to confider, that 
the King having contratted an Alliance with the 
be in buPaw- 


| King of the Romans, it would 
# ta dipeſeſs biw of the P 15, wot only 
| by bis Arms, bus alſo by the Force of Reaſon and Ji 


ice, by calling a General Council : That it might be 
prov'd by good Evidence, that he had been clecł- 
ea h Simony : That he was prophane in Mis 
Life and Manners : That it was rumour'd be was 
guilty. of ſeveral Murders, and that it could be 
— out he was an Heretick. The Pope, who 
very well deſery'd this Reproach, and ſome- 
thing more, Ge nat reſent it againſt the Em- 
ador , uſe the King was coming with 
a 7 Army into Jah; * hs Lone 
n Opportunity to rev | 
King, by making him loſe the Kingdom of 


aples, 

pn ie Gti DA 
not u er; been 

not being able to hinder kin from conſenting 

to Lewes XII. being divosc'd from. Jean © 

Fance, bis fir Wite,. 10 rem Ave E. 


—— 


* 


Rome gave every Day: * 
might know that be hk i 

etms, by his $ 
read to him the Order he had receiv's 


The Pope thereupon fiew 
P that he fnatelvd the Paper out 
Hands, 


FSFpreb sg gsgg serra 
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id any thing but what an Embaſſador, and an 
— oblig'd 1o-fay and to do, for 
of his Prince : nd iv RE 


Freedom whatever 
him, and what he 
Gord of Chrifteadom : That if the Pope was 
diſtard'd thereat, he might cauſe him to be re- 
call'd, and that he ſhould be glad of it, be- 
cauſe he was very ſenſible that his Stay there 
was to no — | 5 
It was in the Sor „ and in the 
Year 1498, that the faite King Ferdinand, and 
ing of Portxgal, reiterated their In- 
x ae Cefn, ain 
Aba, Phil ” ere | 
Don Henry Wed their Embaſſadors. The 
Pope, inſtead of heark to their Remon- 
ſtrances, gave them enywr ious , and did 
no: even ſpare their Maſters. ey had a ſe- 
cond —— towards — end of — 
and ivd very well, as they went in, 
eee 
them from telli e at every 4. 
ſenfible e nt M, be e 36 inks 
and that bis Election was ſcavaa- 
The 4 their 


himſelf be 
22 
Diſcourſe, made Anſwer, That che King and 
Queen of Spais did not hold their Kingdoms by 
fo juſt a Title as he did the See of Rane: That 
they had uſurp'd em, whereas he had been ca- 
Ar particularly te Fg Ferse, te wolf him; 
to to 
Thar he won 1 —4 a8 4 Madman, for 
ving dar'd to reflectingly is Ele- 
ion. Iuigo [thereu ſpoke, and told the 
Pope, Tha Embathadors wete not to be us d 
after — , and eſpecial ly thoſe who re- 


erful Princes. The Pope 
then told him, he would excommunicate Fer- 


dnand in Cana Domini. The Embaſſadors had 
Orders to make, in a full Conſiſtory, the ſame 
Declaration they had made to the P to 
whom they gave a formal Summons the 234 
of Jauxary, 1499, in the Preſence of the Car- 
dinals de Sz. Croix and Sura, which put him 
into ſo violent a Pafſioh, that he ſaid, - That 
the Duke of Valentinois was there, rhey 
not dare to hold him that : That in the 
ume of Pope Sixtus, the Count Jerome de Ria- 
rio had wot 4 to toll 
in, That he would canſe 
—— and that 
ame 13 
that ſort : That #hey ſhould 
ſuch thing in 


EEE 
t t 

a Man, w * had violated 
the Lows of Natwre in ali its Parts, would have 


nſideration for the Low of Nation: : 


ors, than there was 
; and that the Duke of Valen- 


to 
times 


, who teceives ſuch Ordets, 
w whether the Prince who 
the Heart and the Power to main- 


* , 
© 


no other Intention but to weaken the R 


| firſt, he made to the 
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tain and protect him; becaufe he cannot be ig- 
norant, that u Prince who knows his Power 1s 
not offended with Impunity , if he be ever ſo 
Intle fenſible to Reproaches; eſpecially if they 
are made in publick, and with ſome Appeat- 
ance of Truch. ö — 
needs have had a very bad Opinion 828 
— — ſince they cads d fo offenſive a Dif- 
courſe to be made to him towards the end of 
the Year 1586. had put it in Writing, that 

i read it at their Audi⸗ 


the Embaſſadors might rea- 
ence: As actordingly they did. They ſaid in 
it, That the Princes their Maſters were 
much furprit'd at the 'Temerity of ſome ps 
cular Perſons, who of their own private Au- 
thority had had the Aſſtrance to diſturb the 
Peace the had to thoſe of the Re- 
form'd Religion in his Kingdom, altho* he had 
confirm?'d it with a ſolemm Ouath: That what 
increas'd their Diſpleaſtre was to find the K 
changed: That his Majeſty, after having writ- 
ten to the Governors of the Provinces, That 
his Intention was to cauſe the Peace to be ob- 
ferv'd — executed, = _ into 7 oy 
contrary Sentiments orbidding the Exer- 
cife of the fame Rel : That the King caſt 
the Canſe of the new War the Religio- 
contre, and bad promir'gapon his Word the 
contrary, an $8'd upon his th 
ſhould enjoy the of his EdiQs: Th 
they did not fee what Advant — — den 
from a that d d the 


is Kingdom, and ſully'd his Majeſty's Re-. 


of 
putation, to whom nothing © 


vyhe to de ſo va 
loable as his Promiſe and his Word: That God 
never faffer'd the Violation thereof to go un- 
puniſh'd; and that he who perſecutth and op- 
elſes thoſe he knows to be innocent, catinot 
innocent himſelf: That the Princes their 
Maſters intreated the King to confider; 
the end of an unjuſt War could not be 
and that he would do well to give Peace to his 
Subjects who had a Venermtion for his Perſon, 
and readily obey'd his Commands: That he 
ought to ſtop his Ears to the Counſels of the 
Court of Rome, and of its Emiſfaties, who lad 
s 


Authotity 


— in Order to diſturb the 
legitimate Order of the Succeſſion, 
way for 2 


one. 
Proteſtant Subj and feat 
but he moſt hated and 
finding therefore an 

Mark of his Hatred and 


4} 


= 


ors 


themſelves to the Ki 


der'd upon 
that the King ſhould caus'd them to b 

out of his Preſence ; befides, it did not 
ong to the Princes of Germany to meddle 
the Aﬀaits of the Religior of France, fince 
ey would not have füffet' d the King to inter- 

for their Roman Catholick Subject. 


If the Etmbaiſador ought to be reſery'd ou 
theſe Occalions, with 


rk | 


/ 


* * 


— 
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Fe 


with more Reaſon to be ſo with thoſe whoſe 
Pride cannot ſuffer Reproaches nor Remon- 
ftrances. Jerome Lasti, who was without 
doubt one of the moſt illuſtrious Perſonages of 
the laſt Age, had giv'n a Retreat to John 
li, King of Hungary, who had been oblig d to 
ield to the Arms of Ferdinand of Auſtria. Lask 
at his own Expences diſcharg'd the FunQi- 
on of Embaſſador at Conſtantinople, and had 
there obtain'd the Reſtoration of Jobs under 
the Protection of Sultan Soliman. Some time 
after he fell out with Jobn, and quitted his Par- 
ty to ſide with Ferdinand, who employ'd him 
in his turn to negotiate his Intereſt at the Port, 
tho' he had not the ſame Succeſs. Soliman, 
who was really a very great Prince, and who 
was for having it believ'd that Juſtice and Ge- 
eroſity were the Motives of all his Actions, 
lignify'd to Ferdinand's Embaſſadors, That the 
Protection he had promis'd to Jobs Zapoli, 
who was dead, oblig'd him to continue it to 
his Widow and Son, who was his Vaſſal and 
Tributary : That his Intention was, that the 
Son ſhould reign after his Father, and that he 
had ſufficiently explain'd himſelf in the Letters 


of Inveſtiture. And in Effect Soliman, to ſhew 


that he confirm'd to the Son the Protection he 


| 


had given the Father, had ſent him a Veſt of 


Brocade, a Mace, and ſome other Preſents 
which the Twzrks are us'd to make on the like 
Occaſions. Lali, finding the Affair in this 
State at his coming to Conſtantinople, ſaid, with 
a Polifo Liberty, That the Emperor and Ferdi- 
nand his Brother would reſent the Wrong that 
was done them, He ſaid too much in a Court, 
where no Diſtintion is made between Vio- 
lence and j uſtice, and where the Miniſters can- 
not endure to be reproach'd. The firſt Vizir 
ſaid, Lask deſerv'd Death; and ſent him to 
Priſon ;-. but Soliman, Who lov'd great Men, 
ſoon ſet him at Liberty. 

Pope Sixtus V, whom Fortune had rais'd 
from the loweſt Meanneſs to the higheſt Dig- 
wa Pa Chriſtendom, was not ſo much oblig'd 
to Fortune for it as to his Merit; it being cer- 
tain that for ſome Ages the See of Rome had 
not been fill'd with ſo great a Perſonage. He 
had a Value for thoſe Perſons in whom he diſ- 
cover'd any thing extraordinary; and notwith- 
ſtanding he had no great Reaſon to love them, 
yet he granted them his Eſteem. He had al- 
ways ſome Difference with the Marquiſs of 
Piſani, and he baniſh'd him out of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical State: but he ſoon recall'd him, be- 
cauſe he admir'd in him that Greatneſs of Soul 
which ranks him even at this Day amongſt 

e 


the greateſt Miniſters that have ever been. 


had a high Diſpute with Pius V, concerning 
the Count de Gayazze, whom the Po 
a into the Inquiſition. King Charles 
ov'd that Gentlemen, ſent 
reclaim him as his Subje& 
procure him his Liberty. The Marquiſs ha- 
ving ſpoke ſeveral times to the Pope about it 
to no Purpoſe, told him at laſt, 
bim eight Days longer , and if he did not in that 
Time et the Count at Liberty, be be ob- 
lig'd to do what would not be pleafing to the Pope. 
"iſaxi, not finding himſelf gain any Ground at 
the end of the cight Days, told the Pope, That 
in four and twenty Hours he did wot ſet the 
Count A Liberty de would leave Rome, and 


who 
rders to Piſani to 
and Officer, and to 


be gave 


That he could not ſuffer the Bilbops 


would take along with bim the Embaſſadir' in 07: 
_—_ which would interrupt the Commerce 
the Court of Rome had with that of Fance 


for the Diſpatch of the Benefices. The Pope. 


who was intereſſed, follow'd the Counſel ot 
thoſe Cardinals, who advis'd him to deliver 
up the Priſoner. | 

When the Glory and Intereſt of a Prince is 
concern'd, and the Embaſſador has Orders to 
ſpeak with Freedom, he ought to execute them 
without Scruple; becauſe then there is nothi 
to deliberate upon, nor to heſitate at. Fame; 
Amiot, Abbot of r fince Biſhop of 
Auxerre, and Great er of France, was 
ſent to the Council of Trent in the Year 1551. 
His Letters were not addreſs'd to the Coun- 
cil, but to the Aſſembly (Conventzi) of Trem; 
at which the Fathers were ſo ſcandaliz'd, that 
they put it to Debate whether they ſhould re- 
ceive the Letters, and whether they ſhould give 
Audience to the Embaſſador. 
laſt obtain'd the one and the other, ſaid at his 
Audience, That it was a e thing to ſee 
„the Pope, who gave himſelf the Title of 
„ Common Father, turn Partizan: That the 
King his Maſter had hoped, that after the 
« Death of Paal III, Julius his Succeſſor would 
“ have labour'd at the Preſervation of the Li- 
„ berty of Italy, by protecting the Houſe of 
%% Farneſe, and maintaining it in Parma, but 
that the Pope had join'd his Counſels and 
« his Arms to thoſe who were Enemies of 
© both; and not contented. therewith , had 
„ eaus'd Mirandola to be attack'd by Jaa Bap- 
4 tiſta del Monte; who had there committed 
“ Cruelties unheard of, even amongſi Barba- 
« r:ans ; That, inſtead. of making uſe of the 
« Sword of the Word of God, at a time when 
the Common Enemy threaten'd Chr; 
« whoſe Tranquillity was otherwiſe diſturb 
« by very dangerous Diviſions, he attack'd 
„ with real Arms the Vaſſals of the Church, 
« and even the moſt Chriſtian King himſelf: 
„That this Procedure was unworthy of him 
“ who honour'd himſelf with the Quality of 
« Servant of the Servants of God, and of Vi- 
« car on Earth of Jeſus Chriſt, that pacifick 
„Lamb: That the King was very much fur- 
« priz'd to ſee the Pope call a Council, at 
2 id gre _— he - . Arms — —— 

the or, to t him; 5 
« the End the Prelates K France, who could 
not come thither by reaſon of the War, might 
„not inform againſt the Head, as well as 
« againſt the Members, and might not bel 
« to reform the 7 thereof, as W 
2 1 as in Hine: "TR —— 
ers to complain ar 
« made againſt the King, as well becauſe this 
« was not the Place where that Matter was to 
« be treated, as becauſe his Majeſly bad wee” 
« with to do himſelf Juſtice, and even _ 
« Terror into thoſe who threaten'd him. Fut 
« that his Majeſty could not ſuffer * 
Leif with the Veil of Piety, 


« rayenouſly made a of, nor tam 1 

« hold the horrible Co Ro 3 all * 
That ng, 

urch, declar d for that Reaſon, 


Amiot having at 
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« Kingdom to go to the Council of Trent, 
« while an unjuſt War was d on- againſt 
a him, nor hold that Andie Te an QEcu- 
« menical Council, , and lawfully conven'd; 
« bot as a private Aſſembly, to whoſe Decrees, 
« neither he nor his King om would have any 
« Deference. He deſit d the Fathers to ex- 
« coſe the Freedom of his Diſcourſe, and to 
« canſe his Proteſtation to be regiſter d, of 
« which he left them a Copy. e e 
Some Years after, vis. in the Year 1563, 

Arnand de Ferrier Embaſſador from France to 
Trent, made th | 
tember, a Diſcourſe as high at leaſt as that of 
Amiot. It was on the 75 of the Rank that 
was given to the hn mbaſſador. He ſay 
ec Pixs IV, like an unnatural Father, ha 
1 xy ay oh the moſt Chriſtian King his 
ce eldeſt Son; againſt all Form, of the dvan- 
« tage he always had, of preceding all the o- 
« ther Kings of Chriſtendom: | That the ſame 
Pint, ereQing himſelf as Judge in his own 
hy Cauſe, had rais'd his particular Authority a- 
« bove that of the Council: That under the 
« Pretext of uniting the Church and the Chri- 
« ſtian Princes, he diſturb'd the Peace, and ſet 
« the two Brothers-in-Law at variance, by 
« changing by force, and a nototious Wick- 
« edneſs, the Ordinance of the Councils of 
« Conſtance, of Baſil, and of Lateras : 
e this Procedure oblig'd the Embaſſadors 
« France to remove from a Place, where Pia: 
« depriv'd the Laws of their Force, the Ca- 
« nons of their Authority, and the Council of 
t its Liberty: That the Fathers neither re- 
© ſolv d upon, nor publiſh'd any thing, that 
« had not before been reſolv'd upon at Rome, 
© and after they had receiv d the Pope's Or- 
« ders: That all the Delays, and all the Pro- 
« craſtinations were caus'd by that Piat, who 
« knew that the Abuſes of the Church could 
“ not be corrected, unleſs they were reform'd 
« in its Head, as well as in its Members”. He 
added hereunto. © It is againſt this Piat that 
« we particularly proteſt. We have ſpilt our 
« Blood for the Church and for the Popes, 
« and we have a Veneration for them; but 
« we neither acknowledge Piat nor his Au- 
© thority, and we reze& all his Decrees and 
« all his Ordinances. He is neither Vicar of 
« Jeſus Chriſt, nor Succeſſor of St. Peter. 
« And foraſmuch as the Decrees are form'd 
« at Rome, and are not made at Trent, we have 
e reaſon to look upon them as the Declarati- 
* ons of Pias, rather than as the Canons of an 
« OEcumenical Council. And we proteſt and 
« declare, that what is there reſolv'd, or ſhall 
« hereafter be reſoly'd in this Aſſembly, ſhall 
* not be approv'd of by the King, not conſi- 
« der'd by the Gallices Church, as the 

Sof a Council lawfully conven'd. In the 
© tnean time, I exhort you the Archbiſhops, 
« Biſhops and Prelates of Fraxce, and 1 com- 
py mand you in the King's Name to leave this 
Place; and not to return to it, till the Out- 
* rage that has been done to his Majeſty has 
© been repair d“. Theſe two Harangues were 
Bs thy it is certain; but it cannot be de- 
7d, 

Strain in 


t there was ſo of a higher 
the Embaſſador's Diſcourſes, who 
ſpoke to the Pope himſelf, and to ſuch P 
a had Courage enough ta reſent it: nay I dat 


about the Month of Sep- 


not ſay for certain, that Ferrigr's was 
actually pronounc'd. Dos Pedro of Arragon, 
Embatlador of Spain at Rome in the Year 1665, 
having let ſlip ſome. Words of Reſentment a- 
gainſt the Court, which favour'd the Affairs 
of the King of Pertagal, in what related to the 
Churches of that Kingdom; Pope Alea ander VII, 
who had been inform'd thereof, told him, 
That he was an ill Man, and a Miniſter inca- 
le of ſerving the King bis Maſter. The Em- 
dor made anſwer, That the Pope had rea- 
ſon to accuſe him of — and Incapa- 
city, ſince he had been willing to omit execu- 
ting the King's Order, when a Treaty was car 
rying on to his Prejudice with the Miniſter, of 
ortugal : That the Pope, in making him that 
Reproach , upbraided him with his good Na- 
ture; but that he was in the wrong to ſay, he 
was an ill Man: and that he could with more 
Juſtice ſay, that Fabio Cbiſy was an ill Man; 
ſince: he forc'd him to eecute the King his 
Maſter's Order's, and to defire the College 
Cardinals to conſider, Whether the See of 
Rome was more concern'd to do ſomething for 
four Biſhopricks in Poreagal, than to hazard 4 
bundred and thirty Biſhopricks and fixty Abbies 


in Spain. The Pope told him alſo, That the 
Aſemblics he | 6 hows reoee. yory Songs: 


rous, and might furniſh an Occaſion of pil 
ing the Torn The Embaſlador reply'd, 
Fra if that were his Intention, he needed on- 
ly tg retire with all the Subjects of the King 
his er; . becauſe thoſe, who would then 
remain not being able to ſubſiſt, would commit 
that 1 which could not be apprehended 
| I have ſaid of the Embaſſador who 
has expreſs Orders is plain. I muſt add, That 
he may alſo ſpeak with Freedom without Or- 
ders, when he judges it neceſſary for the Ho- 
nour and Service of his Maſter, and that he is 
ſure he ſhall not be diſavow'd. The Count de 
Bebo, 8 of France at Rome, 
about the Affair of the /alreline, Cardinal Ma- 
galotti came and told him, That the Pope had 
reſolv'd to ſend Torguato Conti into the Valteline 
with Troops, in order to make himſelf Ma- 
ter of che Forts Which had been given in 
depoſitum to his Predeceſſor. The Count an- 
ſwer' d him, That he could hardly believe what 
the Cardinal told him concerning the Pope's 
Reſolution : That the imaginary eputation , 
on which the Cardinal faid the Pope groun- 
ded his Reſolution, was a Confideration for a 
temporal Prince, and not for the Head of the 
Church; who would always glory more in ſuf- 
fering and enduring, than in ſhewing Reſent- 
ment for a thing, wherein he had not been of- 
fended : and that even if he had; the Example 


of his primitive Predeceſſors to invite 
him to forget Injuries : That his Holineſs, ex- 
ceeded the Bounds of Neutrali and re- 


e * — the King LN 
0 is Forces agai $, 
. doubt be * that 
Pope ſhould take ſo ſtrange a olution: 
it was not the way to maintain a good Cor- 
with his Majeſty to threaten him: 
That he would then be oblig'd to hearken to 
the Propoſitions the Hereticks made him to 
make a ſtri& Alliance with them, the Effes 


whereof would be a juſt Reproach to e 
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and inſtead of making Peace, would finiſh the 
Work of kindling the Fire of War 2 
out Chriſtendom, to the Prejudice of the Ca- 
tholick Religion. The Embeſſader ſaid indeed, 
that he had no Orders 10 char, and that it 
was his Zeal for the Service of the King his 
Maſter, and the Affection he had for the Pope, 
that made him expreſs himſelf in this manner, 
from whence the Pope took a Pretext to Yay, 
That it was not the King's Intention nor Sen- 
timent: But the Count knew what he did, and 
got himſelf avow'd. DI ASE OL 
However he did very well to tell the Car- 
dinal, that he did not ſpeak by his Maſter's 


Orders; bat that it was his own private Sen- 


timent. In the Years 1572, and 1513 there 
was a great Diſcourſe of the Marriage of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Alaupon. Queen 
order'd Walfingham to give em to underftand 
in France that e could not think of marrying 
a Prince ſhe had never ſeen ; nor-alſo ſuffer 
him to have any Exerciſe of « Religion which 
the judg d to be contrary to the Word of God, 
as it was to the Laws of the Kingdom. The 
Queen Mother made anſwer, That there was 
no likelihood that the Duke her Son would go 
over to Exg unleſs he were certain of ſyc- 
ceeding in his Courtſhip; and ask'd Walfing- 
ham what the Queen of meant, that 
the Duke ſhould not have the Exerciſe of his 
Religion? M alſingbam ſuid, It was not for him 
to interpret the n's Intention; but in bis 
own provate Copartly, he thought the Queen would 
os ſafer the Exeroſe Ju Religion probibized by 
the Laws of the Kingdom. The Queen Mother 
reply'd, That ſhe deſird nothing cath, than that 
Queen Elizabeth would aſſure her, by a Word 
under her Hand, of the Succeſs of the Marri- 
e, before ſhe engag'd her Son to paſs the 
ea: und as for the Matter of Rel „That 
her Son deſir'd only the Exerciſe of it for him- 
felf and ſome of his Domeſticks, to the Ex- 
eluſſon of all the Eat b. Walſingham ſaid, 
He would acquaint end ſtreſs here- 
with, bat that be did vos believe ſpe would grant 
erther the one or the other, | 
To take from the Embaſſador the Liberty of 
Speaking, is to deprive him of one of the oe 
cipal Functions of his Employment: and on 
the other fide, the Prince cannot enough eſteem 
2 Miniſter, who has the noble Aſſurance of da- 
ring to execute his Orders with vigour. Mi- 
cha John Gralla, High-Steward to Ferdinand 
the Catholich, and his Embaſſador to Lewis XII 
with Diego Peres, taking one Day Audience of 
the King and his Council, there aroſe a warm 
Di on the Execution or Inexecution of 
the Treaties that were between the two Kings. 
Grolla ſaid, That the King his Maſter had ex- 
ecuted them punQually on his part. The Ki 
anſwer d, That he had done the like on his 
art, and would continne to do it for the time 
come; upon which he was ready to 
the King of Spain, and the King of the Romans. 
Gralla reply d, That his King was A. 
and as actomphiſh'd as any the We ded; 
and that for the Defence of his Perſon and his Ho- 
wenn, be world fight bis Majeſty, and as 
Prinees as ſhould preſent themſelv and ul 
be of equal Dignity with bim. Lewis thei Lad 
He-believ'd the King of Speis did not pretend 
to be better khan he: Nor yow dow's pretend to 


* 


ther, without loſing the Reſpe& he od x, 


Princes ſhould not expoſe themſelves to the. 
ſharp Returns ; nor oblige the Ebenda 15 
loſe that Reſpect that is due to the Sovereign; 
— _ owes _ to ons Dios it to 

e r that employs him. Id, Great- 
ger power eee If ne rec Fi 

re po prote! the Queen. 
Embaſſader of eee this ar 
tleman was un wwo is Protection, told 
Queen one Day, That the 88 — 
converted to his own particular Profit a Sum 
of five and twenty thouſand Crowns, which 
the * vp remitted to him, to aſſiſt the Ki 
of Ex in his Neceſſity. The Queen fi 
That if the Great-Maſter aſſur' d her he 
cauv'd that Sum to be paid to the King of Exe. 
land, ſhe would believe him; and that if this 
ſhould deny it, ſhe would ſay he 1y'd; and that 
if twelve more ſuch Kings ſhould ſay the 
ſhe would affirm that all the twelvely'd : That 
ſince the King of 'Dexmerk would not reſtore 
5 . — 9 of his Eſtate, 

e won ve good a one, that he 
ſhould have no Oecaſton to grieve at what he 
loſt in Denmark. The Embaſſador boldly re- 
py's, That her Majefty might give him half 

r Kingdom, if ſhe pleas'd, without his Ma- 
ſter's finding fault therewith ; but zhat would 
mot binder him from thinking Ulefeld the baſet 
and moſt perfidions of all Mankind. This hap- 
pen'd in the Year 1654, a little before the 
Queen's Abdication, and when it was no lon- 
ger in her Power to diſpoſe of any thing; ſo 
that ſhe might very well have forborn drawing 
this Repartee upon >= ſelf. | 

Anthony Donati, Embaſſador of Venice at 
Rome, diſcourfing one Day familiarly with 
Paul V, the Pope having a mind to rally the 
Republick, ask d him where ſhe kept the Char- 
ters and Titles, that juſtify'd the Poſſeſſion of 
fo many Towns ſhe had in Lombardy, and elſe- 
where on Terra firma? Donati was not at all 
furpriz'd; but anſwer'd, That they would be 
foumd on the back of the Donation of Conſtantine 
the Great. The - + ho filenc'd the Pope, 
by reproaching the of Rome with an U- 
ſurpation, of which the Pope would have ac- 
cus'd the Republick. They had nothing to 

themſelves with, either the one or the 
The Republick poſleſſes Breſci re 


B but by virtue of a Treaty 

2 Sforza, Ufurper of the Dutchy of 
Milan; and it was only the barbarous Cruelties 
and Perfidies of the Duke of Yalentinois, that 


xander VI, and under alias II, all that 
Pope poſſeſſes fn eee, Theſe ſharp and 
Wi a great Reputation 

nt are the E eas of a Pre- 
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Utinam ad iſtam Galli cantum Petrut reſipiſce- 
ret! Would to God Peter would repent at the 
crowing of this Cock! There is nothing in 
the Apophthegms of the Ancients that comes 
near it. 

Catarin Belegne, Embaſſador on the part of 
the Republick of Venice at Turin, being one 
Day in a Converſation where the Count Phi- 
lip d' Aglie, the molt authoriz'd Miniſter of that 

ourt, ſpoke very advantageouſly of the Right 
the Duke of Savoy has to the * — of 2 

xs, he anſwer'd him and ſaid, That the Se- 
nate would give a great deal that that Iſland 
was in the Hands of the Duke of Savoy, be- 
cauſe it would not continue ſo two Months. 
He ſaid true; becauſe all the Naval Forces the 
Duke could oppoſe to thoſe of Venice conſiſts 
only in two Galleys, which he entertains at 
Nice, and which for the moſt part are not 
mann'd. 

The Embaſſador does not go beyond the 
Bounds of Prudence, in juſtifying his Actions, 
and ſpeaking for his Honour in ſtrong Terms 
and with Warmth. The Preſident Feannin be- 
ing inform'd that Lambert, at that Time a Cap- 
tain in Holland, and ſince very much conſi- 
der'd in France, had reported to the Court, that 
the Preſident was not belov'd at the Hague, be- 
cauſe he labour'd with too much Zeal for the 
Truce, ſays, in the Letter he writes to M. de 
Villeroy on November 22, 1608, that it is an im- 
pudent Lye, and that he is more honour'd and 
reſpected in Holland than ever any Body was 
in that Employment. He repeats the ſame 
Words in another Period of the ſame Letter, 
which he continues, and concludes it with the 
ſame Strength. | 

Anthony Donati, of whom I juſt ſpoke, be- 
ing Embaſſador of Venice at Turis at the Begin- 
ning of the War in Piedmont, had the Manage- 
ment of the Subſidies the Republick allow'd to 
Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, The Duke 
complain'd of the Embaſſador, as if he made an 
Advantage of the Money which paſs'd through 
his Hands: and he even demanded ſome Ar- 
rears after Donati had gone through the Term 
of his Service. The Senate, who had ſeen the 
Accounts of its Embaſſador, and had paſs'd 
them, made Anſwer to the Duke, That it ap- 
pear'd there was nothing due to him: and to 
prove it, ſent him a Letter which Donati had 
written to Venice during his Embaſly, in which 
he gave the Duke of Savoy three Times the Lye. 

he Venetians were not at all ſatisfy'd with the 
Dake's Conduct; for which reaſon they were 
not afraid of offending him. Donati ſent the 
Republick's Anſwer to the Duke by an Ex- 
preſs, and offer'd him to come in Perſon to 
Turin, in order to make an end of ſettling 
his Accounts; but the Duke would not ſee 
his Man. 

Cardinal Mazarin could not conſent to a 
Peace, unleſs it united the Provinces of Har- 
ders to the Crown of France. To ſucceed there- 
in, there was no kind of Artifice which he did 
not make uſe of to prevail with the United 

rovinces to continue the War with Spain, 
But not being able to hinder them, from ma- 
king a ſeparate Peace, becauſe they aprehen- 

ca becoming Frontiers to France , he turn'd 
his Thoughts towards G , and us'd his 
utmolt Efforts to make a Treaty which ſhould 


hinder the Emperor from aſſiſting Spain againſt 
France. The Cardinal and his Confidents did 
in the mean time all they could to perſuade 
the World of the Sincerity of his Intentions, 
and of the Inclination he had to make a Peace 
with Spain. But Servien complaining one Day 
to the Mediators of the freſh Difficulties the 
Miniſters of the Houſe of Auſtria were con- 
tinually ſtarting ; Contarins, Embaſſador of Ve- 
nice, and one of the Mediators, could not for- 
bear ſaying, That it was not the Miniſters of 
the Houſe of Azſtria, but thoſe of France that 
created theſe Difficulties: and to ſpeak the Truth, 
That it was he, Servien, who alone gave Birth to 
all the Obſtacles: That it was he tho for three 
Years had form'd all the Impediments that 

ed the Peace; and that by the ſecret Or- 
ders of ſome Perſons who did not deſire it; of 
which he would ſay more if it were neceſſary. Ser- 
vien reply'd, That Contarin''s Procedure was 
ſtrange, and unworthy of a Mediator; who 
ought to carry himſelf with Moderation, and 
not fly into Paſſions againſt the Parties: That 
he, Servien, ſpoke on the part of a great King; 
as his Miniſter and Plenipotentiary ; and that it 
did not belong to a Mediator to uſe him after 
that manner: That it was à long time that he, 
Contarini, made uſe of this Artifice; and eve- 
ry where ſpoke of thoſe ſecret Orders, with 
a Deſign to ſow Diviſion among the French 
Miniſters : That the Councils Intentions were 
upright and ſincere, and that Peace was paſſio- 
nately defir'd by it. The Nuncio and 4. Aux 
who were preſent at this Converſation, ſaid 
nothing either the one or the other; as well 
becauſe they were perſuaded of the Juſtice of 
Contarini's Reproaches, as becauſe this laſt on- 
ly expreſs'd the Nuncio's Thoughts, who had 
explain'd himſelf on ſeveral Occaſions. It is 
not probable that it was out of any Affection 
Contarini had for Spain, that he ſpoke after this 
manner. It cannot be ſaid neither that this Mi- 
niſter, who had acquir'd ſo great a Reputation 
in the Embaſſies he had gone through in moſt 
Courts of » ſhould err through Impru- 
dence. The Zeal he had for the Preſervation - 
of his Countrey, which was engag'd in the 
vexatious and troubleſome Candian War, forc'd 
theſe Expreſſions from him, and oblig'd him to 
disburthen his Heart againſt thoſe who by de- 
laying to make Peace, hinder'd the other Chri- 
ſtian Princes from aſſiſting the Republick againſt 
the Infidels. Servien was in the right to ſay 
that Fraxce paſſionately deſir'd Peace, and might 
ſay the ſame of the Cardinal; but that was not 
the Difference he had with Contarini. France 
was for having Peace after its own way, but 
ſhe did not agree with Spam, nor even with 
the Mediators, as to the Juſtice and Equity of 
the Conditions. . 

The Freedom of Speaking extends it ſelf al 
ſo to the Complaints of Embaſladors, and to 
their Solicitations, which ought neither to be 
unjuſt nor importunate, but always lawful and 
neceſſary. Anthony Paulin Baron de la Garde 
had been bred up under M. de Langeay, Gover- 
nor of Piedmont, one of the greateſt Men of 
his Age; and Paulis had made ſo great a Pro- 
ficiency in this School, that the Marquiſs de 
Gwaſt, who did not judge of him like a No- 
vice, but was arriv'd to a great Knowledge in 
Men, ſaid of bim, that he was the ableſt Frexch- 

tre man 
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nian he had ever convers'd with. King Han- 
cis I. employ'd him to Soliman Emperor of the 
Tirks; and he had already negotiated at Con- 
ſtantinople, when he was fent again to fecond 
the Inſtances of the Biſhop of Acs, who was 


rival at Conſtantinople he found, that not only 
they were not arming by Sea, but that there 


was no Preparation to divert the Emperor 0 


Charles V's Forces, while the King ſhould at- 
tack him in Spain and in Flanders; ſo that theſe 
two Miniſters, the one of whom was to carry 
the Reſolution of the Divan into Fance, ſhew'd 
their Diſſatisfaction ſo publickly, that the firſt 
Vizir, thinking himſelf oblig d to juſtify his 
Prince's Procedure, ſent for em to the Coun- 
cil, and ſpoke to them in theſe Terms: We 
© meet every Day in this Place, appointed by 
© the Grand Seignior for the Deliberation of 
e his moſt important Affairs; and we, his 
% Slaves, do not bring hither our Paſſions, that 
« we may ſpeak with ſo much the greater Li- 
e berty; but 1 would not have this Liberty, 
the faithful Companion of Truth, offend 
« you, or incommode you: For ever ſince 
the King your Maſter has made an Alliance 
* With the Ottoman Houſe, we have not fail'd 
© to do him all the good Offices which he 
© could deſire from us; becauſe the Grand 
44 Seignior loves you, and would willingly 
© contribute all that depends on his Power to 
&« eſtabliſh yours, at the Expence of your Ene- 
«© mies. But there is ſo little Reaſon and E- 
% quity in your Demands, that we may ſay they 
< are neither juſt nor honeſt; and they who 
* do not love you fo well as we do, might 
* ſay, That they are impertinent, and even im- 
„ pudent, ſince you violate your ſelves with ſo 
„ ach Laſolence the Laws of ee Al- 

© lies make Alliances fubſiſt in ſharing the Dan- 
ger and Expence es Af but they are 
* ſoon deſtroy'd if there be a Neglect in main- 
* taining them by mutual Offices. It is you, 
Gentlemen Frenchmen, who being always 
„ negligent and drowſy in our Dangers, and 
ever urgent and awake in your own, have 
never ſtrengthen'd our Friendſhip with effe- 
** Qual Succours, but only with Words and 
* uſeleſs Embaſſies, Tell us, pray now, what 
* Proof have you given us of 7 Friend- 
„ ſhip that could make the leaſt Diverſion to 
* our common Enemies, while Charles had 
4 —＋ 7 — F _ of - _ _ _ 
ſtria and Hungary, during the Siege of Cor- 
„ zona and of wa the Attack 5 Redu- 
* dion of Tunis? We are willing to pardon 
„you this Fault, but we cannot bear that 
* you ſhould not compaſſionate our Afflictions; 
* and inſtead of reſenting the Outrages that 
were done us, you ſhould be ſo complaiſant 
* as to complement the Author of em. Our 
* General was advanc'd as far as Aulona, with a 
** Deſign to paſs into /zaly for your Service; 
but we did not find in the Ponille the Friends 
and Intelligence you ſo much boaſted of; 
and you even lay ſtill in the mean Time in 
the other Parts of Italy, where you ought to 
* have made ſo powerful a Diverſion. So 
* that while you were no way ſerviceable to 
«* ns, and altogether of no Utility to your 


* * — 


ſelves, you always loſt the Opportunities of 
c doing well; tho” at that Time we neither 
e wanted your Advice nor Aſſiſtance, nor have 
not ſince ſtood in need of them. The Re- 


ny . of Venice has felt the Effects of our 
there Embaſſador in Ordinary; for which rea- 

ſdn he ought to know the Air of that Court, 
and the Humour of the Miniſters. At his Ar- 


ower, and has had Proofs of out Fidelity; 
and our Arms have done us Juſtice, While 
you were making of Truces with our com- 
mon Enemy, and imprudently ſeconding the 
Deſigns they were forming againſt us. It is 
without your Aſſiſtance that we repuls'd the 
Efforts of our Enemies; that Barberoſſa dif. 
pers'd their naval Forces; that he deſtroy d 
the Span: Pirates, and that he made new 
Conqueſts after the Reduction of our Towns. 
We are therefore willing you ſhould know 
that we have no Obligation to you; but we 
chuſe rather not to remember all this, than 
to fail in the point of Friendſhip. We will 
readily give you Marks of our Affection; 
but we muſt alſo conſider the Seaſon, the 
Dangers and Conjunctures, that we may not 
abandon our ſelves too much to Fortune. 
You are come ſo late, that it would be Te- 
| _— in us to expoſe a Fleet to the Seas. 

The Summer is too far ſpent, and Autumn 
is ſo near at hand, that it is impoſſible for 
us to furniſh our Galleys with their Crew, 
and our Ships with their neceſſary Comple- 
ments, Thoſe who are not accuſtom'd to 
long Voyages are ſubje& to inevitable Ma- 
ladies, The Wrack Barberof/a ſuſtain'd in 
the Month of Azgaſ#, ſufficiently ſhews 
how treacherous the Sea is in this Seaſon. - 
The Winter ought to be employ'd inarming, 
the Spring is the Time to uu to Sea, and 
an Army is to be made uſe of in Summer, 
in order to retire at the Beginning of Au- 
tumn. I hope you have not taken ill that I 
have ſpoken to you with as much Freedom 
as Affection, referring my ſelf for the reſt 
to what the Grand Seignior ſhall think fit 
to reſolve upon in reference to your De- 
„ mands.” 

There is nothing barbarovs in this reaſoning; 
and if there be ſome vigorous Expreſſions in it, 
it muſt be acknowledg'd that the French deferv'd 
them = well. | 

This Freedom of Speech may extend it ſelf 
likewiſe to thoſe who have not the Character of 
Embaſlador or of publick Miniſter; as to the 
Deputies Towns and Communities fend to their 
Sovereigns. However as thefe cannot enjoy 
the Protection of the Law of Nations, but on- 
ly the Security of the publick Faith, which 
is not of ſo great an Extent, their Liberty 
onght not to be ſo neither. The Embaſſadot 
may ſometimes go beyond that great Reſpect 
which is due to all Princes; but the Deputy 
ought always to keep within the Bounds of the 
Submiſſion he owes his Sovereign; and if the 
Zeal he has for his Countrey obliges him 10 
ſpeak with fome Warmth, it orght to be 10 
er. that the Prince may not be offen. 
ded thereby. The Spaniſb Troops which were 
quarter'd in the Milaneſe had mutiny'd for want 
of their Pay, and committed inſufferable Inſo- 
lencies there. — Ma — 5 —_ 
Deputies to the Emperor Charles V. to co 
thereof. Baptiſta 3 Chief of the De- 
ation, after he had repreſented the Peoples 
iſery, and ſpoke of the Proofs all the _ 
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| e continually of their Affection for 
— Hole of Auſtria, ſaid in the Conclufion 
of his _ at it was an eaſy matter to 
wt an to theſe Diſorders , but that there 
were but two Ways to do it : The one was 10 
ay forthwith the Muſters that were due to the 
Soldiers; and the other, in caſe there was none 
due, to permit the Milaneſe 20 revenge the Our. 
rages hy had recetv d from them, and to employ 
their Arms againſt Thieves, who ſhew'd neither 
Vbediente to their General, nor Reſpect to the Em- 
peror himſelf. Charles, Who was not in a Con- 
dition to do the one, nor diſpos'd to ſuffer 
the other, and who was ; 
the Freedom of the y_ reterr'd him to Grau- 
delle, to whom he ſent Orders at the ſame Time 
to give him a ſevere Reprimand. Grawvelle, 
who was a Maſter at that, did not fail to do it; 
but Arcbinto told him that the Emperor ought 
not to be offended at the Freedom of the 8 
which a feeling Senſe of the Evil had fore'd 
from him; and that he was oblig'd to add; 
That if the Grievance were not redreſs*d; the 
Actions of the Milaneſet would be much more 
forcible than this Words had been. And how 
can you ſuffer, ſays he to Grawvelle, you,” who 
have the chief Management of the Em s Aﬀ- 
farrs, that the Exceſfes and Abuſes of 4 Ront' of 
Thieves and mutinous Soldiers mw CRE 
that enriches you, and has ſnpply'd t 1 
Hoiſe and Kitchin with all Necofferien for fo 
Years? Archinto was not the worſe us d 
for this Freedom; nor the State of Milan any 
whit the better for it; but there was no hinder- 
ing theſe poor Wretches from their 
hard Fate and Complaining. 

One cannot ſay too much in Commendation 
of Nicolas MachiavePs Hiſtory of Florence : 
and yet I am of Opinion that the fame Judg- 
ment ought to be made of his Harangues 
which curious Writers make of thoſe with 
which ſome of the beſt Hiſtorians disfigure 
their excellent Works. This is not however 
any Obſtacle to our believing that the Depuries 
(whom the City of Milan ſent to Count Francis 
Forza, after the Peace he had concluded with 
the Venctiaut) had Orders to make very 
Reproaches to him. He was General of the 
Army of Milan againſt the Republick of Ve- 
nice, and he of his own Head made a Treaty 
with her, at the Expence of the Liberty of the 

State of Milan, of which he made himſelf So- 
vercign Prince. The Milaneſet, who could no 
longer doubt of his Intention after ſo viſible 
an Effect, ſent Deputies to him; who ſaid all 
that a juſt Reſentment, Rage and Deſpair could 
diQtate to People who found themſelves be- 
on by him who was oblig'd to defend them; 
and oppreſs d by him that ſhould have protected 
them. They reproach'd him with his Avarice, 
his Ambition, his Pride, his Cruelty, his In- 
gratitude, his Infidelity, his Deceits, his Trea- 
chery, and in fine all that could be ſaid of the 
wickedeſt of Men. Indeed too much could 
not be ſaid of him, any more than of Galena, 
and of Lewis the Moor his Sons, the one of 
whom was kill'd in St. Stephex's Church at 
Mila», and the other dy'd a Priſoner in the 
Caſtle of Loches in Toxranee. 

The Embaſſador ought not to mingle In- 
ſolence with this Liberty, as 1 have alread 
ſaid, for fear of bringing on himſelf tho 

t 


much offended at 


— of which we have given ſome Ex- 
amples. +. Bo 
In the Year 1469, Stephen, Prince or Wai- 
vode of Walachia, having defeated the Ta- 
tarr in Battel, and the Cham's Son being ta- 
ken Priſoner, the Father ſent to — runs 
by an Em compos'd of a hundred Per- 
ſons. Theſe Barbarians, inſtead of deman- 
ding their Prince in civil Ferms, threaten'd 
to ra and lay Waſte his Coun- 
trey if he did not reſtore their Prince; but 
the Waivode, far from being furpriz'd at 
their Threats, commanded the Priſoner. to be 


brought before him; and having caus'd him 


to be cut into four Quarters in their Pre- 
ſence, order'd all the Embaſfadors to be em- 
paled except one, whoſe Noſe and Ears he 
made to be cut off, and ſent him back in that 
Condition to the Cham, to give him an Ac- 


count of the Iſſue of the Embaſſy. I would 


| 


* 
ov 
. 


* 


| 


not have this brutiſh Action ſerve for an Ex- 
ample; but yet it may be of Uſe to ſhew, that 
there is no rity for the Embaſſador who 
laſhes out into Tranſports of Paſſion, altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with his Function: If he does 
not always meet with ſuch exceſſive Diſgra- 
ces, he draws upon himſelf Repartees which 
put him in Diſorder. The Clergy, and eſpe- 


| cially the Monks and Fryars, are very ſubject 


— 


thereto. In Chapter IX. of the firſt Book 
mention is made of two Jacobin: Fryars, &. 
mon Lentin and Peter de Marfiha, the one of 
which made a very inſ6lent Diſcourſe to Pe- 
ter the Great, — The Arrazon, and the other 
to Pope Clement V. Peter us d his diſdain» 


fully, and then diſmiſs'd' him; but Clenrews 
put his into the Hands of his Su 
der to be puniſh'd. Princes will not ſuffer 


ior, in or- 


P 

the — to inſult them. Philip Auguſtne, 
— of Frauce, and Richard Earl of Por 
made War with Henry Il, King of Ex 

The Pope, Clement, who was for obliging 
them all to their Arms againſt the In- 
fidels in the Holy Land (which was for ſome 
Ages the Madneſs both of Princes and Peo- 
ple) ſent Cardinal 4 Ag»anie to them to re- 
concile them. 'The Legate finding that his 
Authority and Menaces made no Impreſſion on 
the Mind of Philip, told him at laſt he would 
excommunicate him, and' put his —— 
under an Interdiction, unleſs he made a Peace 
with the King of Exgland. Philip made An- 
ſwer to him, That he did not fear his Ful- 
minations, as well becauſe they were —_— as 
3 it was not _ nya the _ 
of Rome to by Cenſures againſt a 
King of AN had taken Arms but 
— againſt his diſobedient and rebellious Sub- 

$ 


Towards the latter end of the Life of Cle 
ment VIII, the Republick of Venice began to 
have ſeveral Diſputes with the See of Name; 
and the Pope, who was not for giving himſelf 
any Uneaſineſs, appointed Cardinal Borgheſe to 
treat about them, with Leonard Donati, the 
Venetian Embatlador. The Cardinal, who was 
a great Canoniſt, and ſpoke mightily for the 
Rights of the Church, perceiving that Dowats 
defended with great Firmneſs thoſe of the Re- 
publick, told him one Day, That if he was 
Pope, he would not trifle away ſo much time 
in talking, but be would i = 

| oge 
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Doge and the Senate: And for my part, an- | 
ſwer'd Donati, if I was Doge, I would not heed 
your Excommunications. The Cardinal was cho- 
ſen Pope, and Donati Doge, and they both 
prov'd as good as their Words. Paul V. ex- 
communicated the Doge and the Senate, and the 
Doge and the Senate laugh'd at the Excommu- 
nication, and came off with Glory. 

Theſe ſenſible and reſolute Anſwers, and 
the courageous Actions of the Embaſſador, 
proceeding from the ſame Principle, I think 
my ſelf oblig'd to ſay a Word or two con- 
cerning them in this Chapter. Both the ones 
and the others _ to be equally eſteem'd, 
provided the Words be free from Petulancy, 
and the Actions from Inſolence. That of Au- 
thony de Fonſeca, who tore the Treaty in the 
Preſence of Charles VIII, and ſeveral of the 
Nobility, was altogether impudent. He was 
for doing ſomething remarkable; but he very 
well deſerv'd to be groſſiy affronted for it; 
ſince the Lau of Nations protected him from 

Violence. On the contrary, what Peter Ca- 
poi did, might have been the Occafion of ſome 
Violence being offer'd to him, but did not de- 
ſerve an Affront, becauſe it was generous and 
honourable. Charles VIII, King of Fraxce, did 
not uſe the Florentins very well, after they had 
receiv'd him into their Town, but requir'd 
things of 'em very prejudicial to their Liberty. 
Peter Caponi, who was one of the four Depu- 
ties who were to treat with the French Com- 
miſſioners, being one Day in Conference with 
them in the King's Preſence, and ſeeing the 
French inſiſted on Conditions which were very 
hard and unjuſt, ſnatch'd the Paper which con- 
tain'd them out of the Hands of the Counſel- 
lor who had propos'd them, and tearing them 
before the King, ſaid, Since you perſiſt in de- 
manding ſuch unreaſonable things, you may even 
ſound your Trumpets, and we'll ring our Bells, 
and then ſee who will remain Maſter. His Per- 
ſon might have been violated, without preju- 
dicing the Law of Nations, becauſe he was not 
a publick Miniſter ; but by reaſon his Action 
was glorious, and done for the Preſervation of 
the Liberty of his Countrey, he did not de- 
ſerve to be affronted. It ſucceeded to his With ; 
for the French, ſurpriz'd at ſo brave a Reſolu- 
tion, moderated their Demands, and agreed 
with the Hlorentins. 

Sultan Ibrahim was ſo incens'd at the Loſs 
of the Galeon, which was taken by the Gal- 
lies of Malta, that he ſwore he would put to 
Death all the Chriſtians that could be found 
within his Dominions, and that he would not 
ſo much as ſpare the ſacred Perſons of the Em- 
baſladors. The Grand Seigneur's Viſits are fa- 
tal to thoſe who receive them. [brahim had 
ſaid, He would go and viſit his good Friends, 
the Embaſſadors of France and of Venice; and 
this Reſolution was ſo well taken, that the laſt 
had Advice thereof by a Boſtangi. The Ho- 
gia, that is to ſay, the Doctor, or Preceptor to 
lbrahim, who had a Friendſhip for the French 
Embaſlador, gave him an Account of it, and 
lignity'd to him, that he would do well to be 

one, till the Storm which threaten'd all the 
.hriltians was over. La Hay Vantelay, who 
had that Poſt at this time, return'd the Hogia 
Thanks for his good Will, and farther ſaid, 
That he ſhould be far from making uſe of bis 


Connſel : That the Duty of his loyment, and 
his own Honour, would not ſuffer bini to retire in 
the preſent Juncture of Affairs, without the Con- 
ſent and Order of the King his Maſter ; That he 
was ſo far from thinking of making bis Eſcape 
that he ſhould on the contr abet him «lf injur'd 
if his Majeſty ſhould ſuppl 2 Place by any other 
and intreat him to delay the Execution of ſuch De. 
ſien to another time, and not to envy bim the Cli- 
ry of 2 his Life for the Service of bis 
Prince. wh that he could not imagine that 
the Embaſſador of the King of France, who was 
a Friend and Ally of the Ottoman Houſe , ought 
to be in any r of being inſulted or ant- 
rag d, under the Reign of ſo inſt an Emperor as 
Ibrahim was, and who was ſerv'd by ſo prudent 
and wiſe a Council, compos'd of ſo many 4 Mi- 
niſters, who would 1 to repreſent to bim of 
what Importance the —_ of the Ki 
France was to him. The Hogia prais'd his Re- 
ſolution, and ſaid he wiſh'd all the Tzrks were 
like him ; but not all the Chriſtians. 

There happen'd ſomething like this, much 
about the ſame time, to Sorarzo, Embaſlador 
or Bailo of Venice at Conſtantinople. The fame 
French Embaſſador, who had anſwer'd the Tur- 
kiſþ Doctor with ſo much Bravery, gave Inſor- 
mation to Soranzo, That it had been reſolv'd 
in the Seraglio to ſhut him up in the Seven 
Towers, or in ſome other diſmal Priſon, or 
elſe to put him to Death; and exhorted him to 
prevent the Danger, he could decline-no other 
way than by retiring ; he offer'd him at the ſame 
time his Aſſiſtance for his getting ſafe out of 
Conſtantinople. Soranzo ſent him his Thanks, 
and gave him to underſtand, That he did not 
doubt but he ran a great riſque in continuing 
at Conſtantinople, and yet he would not retire 
without the Republick's expreſs Order. When 
— is a Greatneſs of Soul to anſwer theſe 

xpreſſions which may be call'd ſublime, the 
Embaſſador who poſſeſſes it, is an ineſtimable 
Treaſure to the Prince that employs him. 
There is leſs Honour got by leading torlorn 
Hope in an Attack, or in taking a View of a 
Breach, in the Breach it ſelf, than there is in 
ſo honourable and dangerous a Poſt. T here 
are thouſands of Soldiers capable of the one; 
but there are no Generals, and but very few 
Miniſters, capable of the other. 

Lewis the Moor, - Uſurper of the Dutchy of 
Milan, was too wicked to be yer able. 
was known, and ſo diſtruſted. After harlesV1II. 
had conquer'd the Kingdom of Naples, the 
Princes and Potentates of Italy, who had en- 
ag d in an Alliance againſt him, were for 

inging into the ſame the Republick of He 
rence; and the better to prevail with it, they 
fed it with the Hopes of being on in Poſſe 
on of the Town of Piſa. The Florentins knew 
that the Venetian, and the Duke of Milan, pre- 
tended each to have it for themſelves, and t 
they ſollicited the Declaration of Hlerence but 
only to deceive her. They therefore ſent Em- 
baſladors to the Emperor Maximilian, to 1 
to obtain his Conſent. The Emperot referr 1d 
them to the Pope's Legate; and this laſt to 
them, It was from Lewis that they mult learn 
the Sentiments of the Allies. They went ” 
Milan, and had demanded Audience, when ! 


Republick ſent them Orders to ask — - 
mak 


the Duke of Milan. The Duke intend 
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make a Jeſt of the Embaſſadors, and having to 
that Purpoſe ſent for ſeveral Perſons of Qua- 
liry to be preſent thereat, he was much fur- 
pri'd at the Complement the Embaſſadors 
made him. They ſaid nothing elſe to him, but 
that as they were paſſing through his State to re- 
turn home, they had thought themſelves oblig'd 
to pay their Devoirs to him. The Duke ask'd 
them what Anſwer the Emperor had given 
them. To which they anſwer'd, That the Laws 
of their State did not allow them-to reveal the 
Secrets of their Embaſſy. This Anſwer ha- 
ving put the Duke to a Noxplus, he ask d them, 
Whether they would give him the _— if 
he told them the Emperor's Anſwer. They 
reply'd, That they were not forbid hearing what 
ſhould be told them, and that they could not 
hinder him from ſpeaking. The Duke then 
ſaid, He would tell them the Emperor's An- 
ſwer, but that they muſt firſt tell him what 
they had propos'd to him. To this they re- 
ply d, That he muſt excuſe them, for the Rea- 
ſon before alledg'd; as alſo becauſe it was of 
no Utility; fince it was improbable that the 
Emperor, who had ſignify'd to him the An- 
ſwer he had made them, ſhould not alſo have 
inform'd him of their Propoſition. The Duke 
having no more to ſay, remain'd confounded, 
ſaid ſeveral injurious things to the Embaſſadors, 
and fo diſmiſs'd them. | 
I make mention in the ſecond Chapter of 
the firſt Book, of the Speech Gatierre Gomez 
de Fuenſalida; Embaſſador from Ferdinand the 
Catholick made to the Arch-Duke Philip, when 
he, thought his Perſon was not agreeable to that 
Prince. Dow Pedro d Ayala ſucceeded Gati- 
erre : But he was not acceptable to Philip nei- 
ther, who had a general Averſion for all his 
Father-in-Law's Miniſters. Ayala, after he 
had been employ'd to the King of — — 
went into Spain with Philip, who told him 
one Day, That till then he had declin'd taking 
Notice to him of what he had negotiated in 
England and in Flanders, to his Prejudice; but 
now that he was in Spain, he ought to conſi- 
der that he was his Wife's Subject, and his; 
and that he ought to take his Meaſures accor- 
dinghy Don Pedro made Anſwer, That where- 
ever be had been, he had always acquitted bim- 
ſelf of bis Duty like a good Caſtilian : Thas he 
would continue 2 en cn—s and 


- conferr'd upon him, 


that he believ'd no worſe would come of in, than 


i, thas 
what had hitherto 'd : That if his Highneſs 
— pores the St ould make at bis Court 
won 


1 
d be prejudicial, either to his Perſon, or King- 
doms, he — acquaint the King bis Maſter there 
with, and be gone, The Arch. Dub e, who took 


-upon him the Quality of King of Caftile, and 


who was ſo in Effect, in the Behalf of his 
Wife, being pleas'd with this Freedom, re- 
ply'd, That he had rather he ſhould ſtay there 
than any Body elſe; but as he was his Subject, 
he ought to be cautious of doing any thing a- 
gainſt his Intereſt. I have ſpoken of the Obli- 
gation which a Miniſter , "who is employ'd by 
a foreign Prince, is under to his natural Prince, 
in the ſame ſecond Chapter of the firſt Book. 
A Miniſter of Venice ſhall conclude this Chap- 
ter. Moroſini being Embaſſador on the part of 
the Republick at Conſtantinople, had ſome Dif- 
ficulty to juſtify the Diſorder which had hap- 
pen'd in the Year 1 #99) in the Iſland of Corfe, 
where ſeveral Turi had been kill'd, unwar- 
rantably- enough. The Grand CO reſen- 
ted it ſo highly, that he ſwore, tha 
the Republick, but all Chriſtendom, ſhould have 


Cauſe to repent it. Moreſini, who knew that 


the Action was inexcuſable, endeavour'd to e- 
lude the Effect of the Turi Threats, but fin- 
ding they were reſoly'd to have Satisfaction, 
he told them, That they could pretend to no 
other than to have the Podeſta of 'Corfis put 
into their Hands, and promis'd it ſhould be 
done: He wrote at the ſame time to the Se- 
nate, to make away with the Podeſta, that the 
Turks might not have ſuch an Advantage. The 
Senate hereupon caus'd the Podeſta to be put 
on Board a Ship, in Order to come and give 


an Account of his Behaviour; but in the 


Voyage he was flung into the Sea: And it was 
given out that he had leap'd into it himſelf, to 
avoid the Puniſhment the Turi would have in- 
flicted upon him. The Port was contented 
therewith, and by this Mean the Republick a- 
voided a notorious publick Reparation. Mo- 
reſini gain'd thereby ſo great a Reputation, and 
the Senate was ſo well pleas'd, that upoh his 
declaring at his Return Home that he would 
never marry, the Bi ick of Verons was 
Sixtns V, who was 
skill'd in, and eſteem'd extraordinary Men; 
made him a Cardinal: | 
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Do not here mean that Moderation, of which 
the illuſtrious Author of the Reflections, 
Sentences, and moral Maxims, gives ſo 

5 2 and ru whe 2 
e but an Appearance t 

2 Coolneſs, either che — natural, which 
o neceſſary to thoſe who enter upon 

Management of publick Affairs. I do not pre- 

tend to act the Philoſ and ſhall content 

my ſelf with ſaying, *hat Moderation, whe- 

ther it be an Efte& or 8 part of Prudence, is a 


| 


| 


Quality by ſo much the more requiſite to the 


„das he that does not poſſeſs him- 


ſelf, gives a mighty Advantage to him with ' 


whom he negotiates. Mazarin being 


but twenty Years of had the Addreſs to 


put the Duke of Feria, Governor of Milas, in- 
to a Paſſion; and to diſcover by that Mean 


his true Sentiments. Thoſe Minds that are 


compos'd of Salt-peter and Sulphur, which the 


leaſt Spark ſets on fire, are very liable to mar 
— 
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ſy Matter to excite their Anger, and put them 
in a Rage, during which they know not what 
they do. I have obſerv'd in the foregoing 
Chapter, that Contarini having reproach'd Ser- 
view, that it was he particularly who form'd 
all the Obſtacles that retarded the Peace: Ser- 
ven told him, That it was not the Buſineſs of 
3 Mediator to ſpeak with Paſſion, but he ought 
to have Moderation. What he ſays of the 


Mediator ought to be apply'd to all Embaſla- 
DilinQion. Servien was a Man 


dors without 
of no mean Talent. There was not any Af- 
fair but what he was capable of managing , 
neither was there any Poſt that he could not 
worthily fill: but then he was ſo ſtormy in 
his Humour, that there was no Negotiation 
that did not riſque being embroil'd and ſpoil'd 
in his Hands by his paſſionate Tranſports. In 
the Year 1647, Cardinal Mazarin ſent him Or- 
ders to go to the Hagae, to treat about a Gua- 
ranty with the States of the United Provinces, 


for the Execution of the Peace which was ne- 


gotiating at Manſter: but he behav'd himſelf 
after ſo imperious and haughty a manner, that 
inſtead of endeavouring to gain thoſe Republi- 
cans, accuſtom'd to betreated gently, it ſeem'd 
as if he would play the Dictator, and extort 
from them, by mere Force and Authority, 
what was Buoy voluntary ; and what he could 
not hope for, but by making them comprehend 
the Reaſon thereof, and their own proper In- 
tereſt. He ſpoke to the Deputies of the States, 
not as to the King his Maſter's Allies, but as 
to his Subjects. His Collegues could not ap- 
prove of his Procedure; and eſpecially /a Tuil- 
lerie (who ſeconded his Negotiation in Hol- 
land; and who was not himſelf either cold or 


ſtupid, but a reſolute and vigorous Miniſter )_ 
_ repreſented to him the Prejudice he did to the 
King's Affairs, by irritating a People, whoſe 


Alliance had not always been unſerviceable to 


e. 

'T hey who have written the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times in Fraxce it ſelf, do not ſcruple to own, 
that the two Plenipotentiaries, who at their Ar- 
rival at the _ in the Year 1644, had marr'd 
all by their Pride and imperious Behaviour, 
made an End to extirpate, by the furious Tran- 
ſports with which their Letters were fili'd, the 
little Remains of Affection thoſe People til! 
had for France : That Prudence indeed requir'd 
they ſhould apply ſome Remedies to prevent the 
Evil they had reaſon to apprehend, and to cure 
that whichalready a d; but then they ſhould 
have made uſe of Lenitives and ſuch Medi- 
cines as would aſſwage and mitigate the Di- 
ſtemper, and not of thoſe that viſibly inflam'd 
it, or render'd it altogether incurable, by ma- 
king the Impoſtume break too ſoon, and out 


of ſeaſon. It was repreſented, that if the Le- 


vity of theſe People wanted to be kept under 
they might have made uſe of a Cavelon; and 
that too ſevere « Correction would. 
the fame Effect, which too ſtrong icins 
have in a Cacochymical Body that abounds 
with ill Humours. La Twiery (who as T juſt 
ſaid: blam d ſince Serwen's Condu&; and who 
Was at leaſt as hot as he) had contributed vo- 
ry much, to the; Exaſperation. of the People's 
Haus in the 
Near 16% He perceiw' d. it, and chang d his 


Behaviour, when. he. wound Serview- was for 


outdoing him. 


On the contrary; never was there ſeen an; 
thing ſo mild and ſo <ngagi „ 18 Prefidem 
Jeannins Humour. I ſhou a be in the 
to ſay, he had Moderation; he was 
on it ſelf. It was very difficult to wit 
the Force of his apy Gr 7) but it was alto- 

i 


poker impoſſible not to to the infinvating 
ner that accompany d it. He committed 2 
ſort of gentle and Rape upon the 


Mind, which one neither could, nor was wil. 
ling to reſiſt. In all his Memorials, and in 
all his Conferences, we find a Miniſter With- 
out Paſſion, and without Intereſt, - who re. 
ferr'd all things to the Advantage of the State 
where he negotiated ; inſomuch that he caus d 
thoſe Propolitions to be reliſh'd, and even em- 
brac'd, which had been rejected ſince the Be- 
ginning of the Troubles. ing Henry IV. was 
extremely incens'd at the Suſpenſion of 
Arms the States had agreed to with the San 
ard: in the Years 1607, without his Particips- 
tion, and order'd Feaxmmn to ſignify to them 
his Reſentment, which was great and juſt. In 
his firſt Audience Jeaunin repreſented the Rea- 
ſon the King had to be angry, that he was fo 
—— by the States, after the Proofs they 
had receiv'd of his AﬀeGion , and while he 
actually aſſiſted them with ſuch conſiderable 
- Sums. He farther ſaid, That it was not ſo 
much the Reſolution they had taken, toſuſpend 
the Hoſtilities, that offended the King; (ſince 
they look'd upon it to be neceflary for the 
Good of their State) as the Manner thereof 
and Form, which were indeed outrageous; 
becauſe they ought not to have made a Secret 
of it to him, who of all Princes was moſt 
concern'd either in their good or ill Fortune. 
Thoſe Miniſters who are oblig'd to their 
Temper and Conſtitution for this Moderation 
are nappy; but they who acquire it but with 
_ ifticulty, and by ufing Violence tothem- 
ves, while they endeavour to conquer their 
Paſſion, and keep down the turbulent Vapours 
of a Choter aduit, or parch'd Blood, deſerve a 
eat deal more Glory. There is hardly any 
y but has heard of Mareſchal 4 Eftr&'s Ha- 
ſtineſs, and who does not know a Miniſter of 
the ſame Quality, who has negotiated above 
theſe forty Years, and is till at this Day at 
the Head of one of the firſt Embaſſies of Es- 
rope. It cannot be ſaid that his Brain is troub!'d 
with Indiſpoſitions of this Nature: but yet his 
Mind is lively, and he is ſubje& to ſuch Emo- 
tions of Choler, that his Domeſticks have ſome- 
times much adoe to avoid the Effects thereof; 


* 


yet nevertheleſs in Conferences and Negotia- 
tions he is never puzz1'd nor diſorder'd. He 
is then ſo Cool, has ſuch an Evenneſs of Tem- 
pet, and ſo much Moderation, that he never 
aſhes out, let the Conteſt he is engag'd in be 
oo 8 ot: and he is ſo much L. 
imſelf, that there is not any Object, 
t him out of the W de has propes'd © 
imfelf to obtain his Ends. 


When I ſay the Embeſiador 

| rate in his Diſcourſe: That 

+ rally nor offend any body: 
3 
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de moderate in his Expences; and not render 
— ridiculous by his Profuſions, or by the 
Vanity and Extravagancy of his Apparel, or by 
the exceflive Number of his cks; do I 
not ſay at the ſame time, that he muſt be wiſe 
and : 
ports (which ate ſo oppoſite to Moderation) 
— 1 Rocks that endanger Negotiation, and 
fink. Reputation; do I not ſay, That Pru- 
dence ought to be his Guide throughout his 
whole Conduct? It is about thi cars ſince 
an E: „who had little elſe to ſuppott 
his Expences but the Money he got in the 
Place where he was employ'd, made ſach pro- 
digious ones, that after he had ſquander d a- 
way, in leſs than fix Weeks or two Months, 
above two hundred and fifty thouſand Crowns, 
was oblig'd to pawn his Plate, and even the 
Preſent he had receiv'd after his Audience of 
Leave. It was well known that the Prince 
he ſerv'd was not in A Condition to make him 
make a Figure; and it was commonly faid , 
That a little Moderation would' have done 
more Honour to the Maſter and the Mini- 
Ner, who would not then have been neceſſita- 
ted to borrow Money every where to carry 
himſelf home. | " 1; 
The Embaſſador from the United Provinces, 
had Orders to ſignify to the Court of France, 
That they could no longer bear the Depredati- 
ons its Privateers committed in the Mediterraxe- 
ax; and foraſmuch as they were perſuaded that 
ſome of the Miniſters were concern'd therein, 
he 1 — — —5— him- 
ſelf, To ſpeak the Truth, the edations 
were inſufferable : And as the Embaſſador had 
no great Kindneſs for Cardinal Mazariv, (who 
had as little for him) he ſought or rather met 
with an Opportunity to do him a very bad 
Turn, in an Audience where the whole 
was preſent. I cannot tell whether it was his 
Maſter's Intention that he ſhould affront the 
firſt Miniſter, and offend him irreconcileably , 
who at that time reign'd more abſolutely than 
the King himſelf. wever the Embaſſador 
was happy enough to be avow'd; and the 
States came to very high Reſolutions on that 
Subject; but nevertheleſs it ſeems as if it was 
neither their Intereſt nor their Intention to ex- 
ecute them. The Arms of France were victo- 
.rious every where, and made a great Progreſs 
in Flanders: The Protector ſecqnded them: 
The States were mightily perplex'd with the 
Northern War. They might very well have re- 
fieted, that if the tedations diſturb'd the 
ce, a War deſtroy'd it; and that they 
could not break with France without 
their All. One would think a private A 
ence, or a vigorous Memorial ng in Rea- 
ſons, would not have made fo much Noiſe, 
and yet would have been full as effectual. 
The moderate Embaſſador would have took 
that Method, and would not have brought up- 
on himſelf the Affront the Cardinal gave this 
a his Departure from Audience. 
r Embaſſador of aue 
in Spam, was far from — Rouen 
| makes one of the ifications of 
an accompliſh'd Miniſter. Havghtineſs 
was ill aud had more in it of Pride 
than of that Greattieſy of Soul which is 7. 


Neft d by the Werd Haogitinefs, whett 


dent ? When I fay that violent Tranſ- | len 


Subjects. This Speech 


make it a good Quality. He wis in continual 
Tranſports, and there was not the leaſt Mode- 
ration in his es. Having in the Year 1624, 
follow'd the of Spain to Barcelona, where 
the King had call'd together the States of Ca- 
„ - who were not very mach inclin'd to 
grant the Subſidies Which were demanded 6f 
them: He ſaid the King his Maſter would be 
always to come and affiſt the King of 
Spain his -Brother-it-Law with an Army of 
t thouſand Men, to puniſh his rebellious 
incens'd the Cata- 
lant, that they were upon the Point of tak 


Arms, with a Deſign to kill du Fargis. | 
King, who was inform'd of the Danger | 
Faryis was in, defir*d the Emperot's Em -q 
wi 


dor not to leave him, but to take al 
him ſome of the King's Guards, and ſee him 
ſafe home: but de Fargis, inſtead of modera 
— his Heat, and not expoſing himſelf as he 
done two Years before, gave a greater Looſe 
to his Paſſion, and verited ſeveral other more 
exttavagant Rodomontades, which were as diſ- 
pleaſing to the Coutt of Fraxce, as they were to 
the States of Catalonia. | bs. 
A moderate Miniſter would have done quite 
otherwiſe, than did Dor Balthaſar de la Cneva, 
r of Spain at Vienna, in the Year 1666. 
Some of his Domeſticks had committed a great 
1 Hee — of the — 
peror's Court. They been driven, 
forc'd to ſave themſelves in the Town Houle; 
where they conitinu'd to-refiſt the Guard. The 
Embaſſador, inſtead of blaming the Inſolence 
of his People, and endeavouring to get them 
off, thought fit to authorize their Violence 
his Preſence, and made the Court ring ot 
his unjuſt Complaints. The Emperor {6 - 
ſcandaliz'd theregt, that he ſet a Guard upon 
the Embaſſador, refus'd to give him Audience, 
and oblig'd him to excuſe himſelf. The Mi- 
niſter that is reducꝰd to this, does no great Ho- 
nour, neither to his Character nor Maſter. 
The Embaſſador ought to ſhew his Modera- 
tion in all his Conduct, and every Day, when 
he can find an nity ; of which we have 
an illuſtrious Example in Cardinal Deſſar, and 
in the Difference he had with Brothet — 
of Grenobie a Capucin, and one of the mo 
impertinent Friars the Cloiſters ever afforded; 
The Cardinal relates the Particulars thereof in 
the Letter he wrote to M. de Villeroy, oft the 
224 of Febraary, 160t. This Friat , who was 
Vanity it ſelf, having entertain'd the Cardinal 
with ſeveral things that were falſe, defir'd him 
to procure him Fadietice from the Pope. 4 
ſat promis'd to do it, and accordingly e 
himſelf about it to the Maſter of the Chamber; 
whereas had it been for himſelf, he would hart 
ſent one of his Attendunts to demand ft, or 


elſe one of his Gentlemen : But the 72 4 
* 


ence, The Priar was offended at it, felt into 
Paffion, and told ſeveral Perſons of 
That he would obtain Audience without the 
Cardinal's Mediation; and upon the handſortie 
Meſſage the Cardinal ſent him on the ſame Sub- 
jolt, he made this » That ma—_ 
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| quickly return to France ; and the King would 
then ſend him back with other Letters; but 
they ſnould not be for the Cardinal, who was 


remiſs in his Majeſty's Affairs, and was not 


capable of diſcharging them, no more than M. 


de Sillery. All the Reſentment M. Deſſas ſnew d, 


was to ſpeak of it with Contempt, as coming 
from a mere Friar; and to ſay, he Was not a- 


fraid that the Judgment the King would form 
of his Zeal and Actions would depend on the 
Report of that inſignificant Capucin, nor of 
that of all the Capucins and Friars in the 
World. 1 ſhould never have done, if I was 


to bring Proofs from his other Letters, as well 
as from thoſe of Preſident Jeaunin; becauſe 


there is hardly one but what will furniſh an 
Example. However I think my ſelf oblig'd 
to. add here two other Proofs of the Modera- 
tion of M. Doſſat. He was a Domeſtick to the 
Cardinal de Joyenſe, and had, under him, ſoli- 
cited the Affairs of France, with ſo much Judg- 
ment and Succeſs, that King Henry III. had a 
mind to have him near his Perſon, and to give 
him the Place of Secretary of State. He re- 
fus'd it, tho” he had not any Employment nor 
Benefice to ſubſiſt by. The other Proof is 

That the Cardinal 4 Eſte, who had receiv'd 
great Services from Doſſat, and knew his Pro- 
ity, being on his Death-bed, left him four 
thoufand Crowns: but fearing leſt Dofſat 
ſhould find ſome Difficulty to get that Sum 
from the Duke of Modena, he was for giving 
him a Jewel worth my thouſand Crowns, 
that it might ſerve for a Pledge, till he was 
paid the tour thouſand ; but his Moderation 
would not ſuffer him to take Security for a 
Gift that was altogether gratuitous and yolun- 


_ tary; tho' he was needy enough at that time, 


as well as all the reſt of his Life. This Ne- 
ceſſity it ſelf is another Mark of his Mode- 
ration. 

This Virtue is more familiar to Miniſters of 
the Robe, than to thoſe of the Sword; be- 
cauſe theſe do not always diſtinguiſh between 
the Embaſſador and the Captain. In the Year 
1651, during the Commotions of Paris, the 


Mareſchal 4s Thurenne, who had declar'd for | 


the Princes, endeavour'd to bring to their Aſ- 
ſiſtance the Troops he commanded in Germany. 
The Baron d' Avangour, Miniſter of France in 
the Swediſb Army, had obtain'd of the Prince 
Palatin, who commanded it as Generaliflimo, 
two thouſand Horſe, who were to joyn Colo- 
nel Erloch and oppoſe M. de Tburenne s Paſ- 
ſage. The Mareſchal Vrangel had given Or- 
ders to the Officer who was to command thoſe 
two thouſand Horſe, not to go out of Germa- 
„and not to fight either the Germans or the 
ainert. D' Avaugonr, who look'd upon this 
Reſtriction to be prejudicial to his Maſter's 
Service, came to high Words with Hrangel a- 
bout it, who being Mareſchal de Camp, the 
other as Colonel ow'd him Reſpe& and Obe- 
dience; and yet they were both going to draw 
in the Generalifſimo's Antichamber, who com- 
ing out of his Cloſet at the Noiſe, comman- 
ded H/rangel to withdraw: but he told d. Avas- 
gour, That he exceeded the Bounds of his Minz 
and of Moderation, which ought to be inſeparab 
from his Character, and that it did not belong to 
bim to fly into Paſſions, and to bave recourſe to 
Arms to ſupport his Maſter*s Intereſt. This did 
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not hinder the Prince (when the Baron 


retir'd) from comending the Zeal this MY 


ſter ſhew'd for the Service of his King. 
The King of France had granted his Prote. 


Gion to the Barberins againii the Perſecy 
of Pope Innocent, and had procur'd a — 


tween them, and the Princes and States of 17. 


ty, who had taken Arms for the Recovery of 
the Dutchy of Caſtro. The Republick of V. 


vice, who was for the League, had caus 
the Revenues the Barberins had in the — 
Venice to be ſeiz'd : and altho' after the Peace 


the Senate ought to have put them in 
.of their Eſtates again, yet it did not — 


-receiv'd but coldly, and with Indifferency e. 
nough, the Offices the King caus'd to be - 
for their Reeſtabliſhment. The Preſident 4: 


Gremozville, who was Embaſſador there, ha- 
ving receiv d Orders to —— a poſitive An- 
ſwer on that Head, inſtead of the indefinite 
and uncertain ones which were made to bis 
Inſtances, prefs'd the Senate ſo much 
on, that it at laſt conſented to their Reſtorati- 
on. It was oblig'd thereto by virtue of the 
2 and yet it did it ſo late, and with ſo 
ill a Grace, that ſome were for perſuading the 
Embaſſador, that if he did not reſent the Se- 
nate's ill Treatment, he ought at leaſt to for- 
bear complementing it. He made Anſwer, 
That it was the King his Maſter's Buſineſs to 
ſignify to the Venetian Embaſſador, that the Se- 
nate might have behav'd it ſelf otherwiſe than 
it had done; but as for his part, he would not 
fail. in what he ow'd to Moderation and Civi- 
lity: and reſolv'd to complement the Senate. 
ſay moreover, that ſince Moderation ought 
to accompany all the Embaſſador's Actions 
and every part thereof, it may be allow'd the 
ſame, Extent, which I have before afſign'd to 
Prudence; and one may ſay that it is a Reti- 
nue which ought inſeparably to attend his whole 
Conduct. He ought to be very jealous and, 
extremely ſcrupulous in reference to the Ho- 
nours which cannot be refus'd him, as the Re- 
preſentative of a Sovereign Prince; but he 
ought not to give way to Extra cy, nor 
retend to Honours which are neither due to 
is Perſon nor Character. He may take Place 
of a Prince, who notwithſtanding he be born 
of a Sovereign Houſe, is become the Subject 
of another Sovereign Prince; but he ought not 
to diſpute it with a Sovereign, The Pri 
of the Houſes of Savoy and Lorrain, who have 
ſettl'd in France; who have, as one _ ſay, ta- 
ken rooting there, and who are really Subjects, 
cannot enter into Competition with the Em- 


baſſadors of Crown'd Heads. I ſay the ſame 


of the Princes of Italy, who are younger Sons; 
(altho' thoſe of , and within ſome Time 
thoſe of Twſcaxy diſpute it with them) and of 
thoſe of 8 who having only a ſimple 
Appennage or Maintenance, on no Seat in 
the Diets of the Empire, and ſo have no Share 
in the Sovereignty. But the Embatlador who 
would pretend to take Precedency of a Sove- 
veign, or of his preſumptive Heir; or elſe to 
be upon the Level with the Sons or Brothers 
of Crown'd Heads, offends againſt Modera- 
tion. Thoſe Embaſſadors who were for ha- 
ving-arm'd Chairs at an Entertainment where 
the Prince of Wales had none; he that made 


Difticulty to give Place to the hereditary Prince 
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of Sweden, Brother to the King of Poland; and 
the Mareſchaleſs of Guebriant, who pretended 
to be paid the ſame Honouts which had for- 
- merly been done to the Arch-Dutcheſs of Tirol, 
were guilty of an unpardonable Impertinen- 
cy, and brought an Affront upon their Ma- 
flers. The Embaſſador repreſents the Sove- 
reign, but he is not the Sovereign; for which 
reaſon he ought” to give Place to thoſe who 
have that Prerogative, wherever he meets them. 


It is the only Reaſon why the King of France 
is willing to ſuffer the Princes of [zaly, who 
are acknowledg'd for Sovereigns, to take the 
Place of Honour at Home of his Embaſſadors. 
Nay a Sovereign ought not to defire exceffive 
Honours ſhould. be done to his Embaſſador 
becauſe they oblige him to do the ſame; an 
theſe Civilities are dear to them who do not 
owe them, and are not paid without Relu- 
Qancy. | 4 q 


CHAP. IX. 


It is lawful for an Embaſſador to corrupt the Miniſters of the Court 
where be reſides. . kay 


firſt Book, of the Preſents the Prince makes 
to Embaſſadors when they go out of their 
Employment; as well to ſhew the Eſteem he 
has for their Perſons, and that he is ſatisfy'd 
with their Conduct, as to manifeſt the Conſi- 
deration he has for their Maſter. I ſhall here 
2 of thoſe Preſents which the Embaſla- 
ors themſelves make, and of the other Means 
they make uſe of to bring over to their Prince's 
Intereſt the Miniſters of the Court where they 
negotiate. This is one of thoſe Functions of 
the Embaſſador that he never acquits himſelf of 
without expreſs Orders, or unleſs he be very 
fure he ſhall be avow'd; ſince there is no Em- 
baſſador who without that would be at the Ex- 
ew thereof, or run the Riſque of creating 
imſelf Troubles with the Sovereign of the 
Place where he reſides. When King Fleury IV. 
caus'd Secretary Brunean to be taken up, for 
having been diſcover'd to treat with Merar- 
guet about the ſurpriſing of Marſeilles, the Spa- 
e Embaſſadot reclaim'd the Secretary as his 
meſtick, and reproach'd the King amon 
Other things that his Miniſters had endeavour'd 
to corrupt thoſe of the Court at Braſſeli The 
King told him, That that was what an Embaſſa- 
dor might lawfully do, in order to diſcover there- 
the Imtrignes which were carry'd on againſt bis 
laſter's Service; and that the Buſineſs of Mar- 
ſeilles, Metz, aud other Places, made it plain 
that be had reaſon to endeavour to penetrate into 
the Deſigns which were forming at Bruſſells #- 
8551 the Repoſe of his Kingdom. Philip de 
ommues is never tir'd of young of the Ad- 
dreſs with which Lewis XI, and his Miniſters, 
. thoſe of other Princes. He was not 
iſhearten'd at the firſt Refuſal; he rene w'd his 
Inſtances, and never left off promiſing Money 
Revenues, Offices and Benefices, till he had 
gain'd his Point. Commines might k here- 
of by Experience, becauſe he had ſuffer'd him- 
ſelf to be debauch'd from the Service of the 
Duke of Bargazdy to enter into the King's, 
o was not deceiv'd in the Choice of 
- inifter. The King by theſe Means made him- 
elf a great many Friends, and got out of ma- 
ly a troubleſome Affair, by his Liberalities, ta- 
ther than his Addreſs, notwithſtanding he had 
+ great deal. As ſoon as he obſery'd either 


I Have ſpoken in the laſt Chapter of the 


_—— 
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, 


nothing ſo eaſy as to ju 


Parts or Merit in a Man, he never reſted till 

he had gain'd him. A Gentleman of Gaſcony, 
who was in the King of Exgland's Service, 
being one Day diſcourting with Comminer told 
him, that King Edward IV. had been preſent in 
ſeven Battels, where he had fought on Foot, 


and come off victorious from them all; but 


that he had loſt one, which had ſully'd the 
Luftre of the Glory he had acquir'd in all the 
former; and that was the Peace he had Jarely 
concluded with the King of France. The Kin 
was no ſooner inform'd of the Particulars of this 
Converſation, than he commanded Commrnes 
to bring the Gaſcon Gentleman to him, whom 
he caus d to dine with him, and there faid ſo 
many fine Things to him that he brought him 
over to his Service. of 
During the Congreſs of Weſtpbalia the Duke 
of Longueville offer'd a conſiderable Preſent to 
the Sieur de Reede de Nederhorſt, one of the 
Deputies of the United Provinces on the Part 
of the States of Utrecht; and he offer'd one 
likewiſe to the Secretary of the Embaſſy, be- 
cauſe they were well affected to Fance. y 
both refus'd to accept it, and ſaid, That after 
the Conclufion of the Peace they would not 


refuſe the Tokens of the King's Liberality if 


his Majeſty judg'd they had deſerv'd them; 
but that they ought to be excus'd from doi 
it during 'the Negotiation, The United Pro- 


vinces made a particular Treaty; and the French 


who did not conclude theirs of above eleven 


Years after, thought no more of the Of- 


fices they had receiv'd from thoſe Miniſters. 
On the contrary, they have ſuffer'd one of them 
to be diſhonour'd after his Death by one of 
their beſt Hiſtorians ® who does not ſcruple to 
ſay, that he reveal'd to the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries the moſt ſecret Sentiments of his Col- 
legues. It is what they might very well have 
forborn ; as Serviex on his part has acquir d no 
great Reputation of Prudence in accufing Pax 
de Heemftede and Knit, two of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of — . ene to have 
been corru Spam, oney. They 
were two Miniſters who were in effect what 
they call at Flarence Miſero ; but as there is 
ones ſelf of a 
Crime that has no Wi „ they clear'd 
themſelves by their Oath, and reap'd Ho- 
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nour from the Accuſation of their greateſt | 


Z0emy. | 
In the height of the Negotiation of Manſter 
Noirmont, Agent of the Spaniſh Minilters, and 
Broker in the private ommerce they had | 
with thoſe of the United Provinces, told 


not approve of the Negotiation of Brother 
Jobn Neyen, who not having any Character of 
a publick Miniſter, could not pretend to take 
upon bim to corrupt one of the chief Mini. 
ſters of the State, without acting contrary ta 
the Tenor of his Paſſport, which was all the 


Knuit, who manag'd the Prince of Orange's. | Security he had; and yet inſtead, of affronti 


Intereſt, 'that the King of Hain intended to 
make a Preſent to the Prince of the Towns of 
Venlo and Raremonde, and that if his Highneſs 
deſir'd it, the Town of Guelder ſhould alſo be 
added; and that the Ratification thereof ſhould 
be ſent from Spain as ſoon as the Prince ſhould 
have explain'd himſelf. Servien fearing leſt 
theſe Offers ſhould make an Impreſſion in the 
Mind of the Prince, whoſe Judgment was ex- 
tremely weaken'd by Age and continual Indiſ- 
poſitions, diſpatch'd his Nephew to Court in 
all Haſte, to procure Orders to be ſent him, 
to offer the Prince the Town of Brages (if he 
took it during that Campaign) in full Sove- 
reignty with ſome other neighbouring Villa- 


$, on Condition he took the Inveſtiture from | 


the King, and left the Catholick Religion in 
the State it was then in; but above all things, 
on Condition that the States ſhould not ſepa- 
rate from the French Intereſt. D' Eſtrades had 
ormerly offer*d the Prince the Exchange of the 

own of Antwerp for the Principality of C- 
range, and to yield him ſome other Rights and 
imaginary Pretenſions; but the Prince, inſtead 
of accepting theſe Offers, hay rejected them; 
and they produc'd a very ill effect. Servien 
moreover ſaid, That it was neceſſary to gain 
the Princeſs of Orange; and at the ſame time, 
he and his Collegues try'd to gain ſome of the, 
Plenipotentiaries who were at Munſter; but all 
this came to nothing. The Miniſters of the 
two Crowns acted therein f r J. their 
Maſter's Intereſt, and made uſe of ſuch Means to 
gain their Ends, as were very lawful in refe- 
rence to them. D'Eſtrades was ſworn to, and, 
in the Service of the States; and yet that did 
not hinder him from making (as a publick Mi- 
niſter) ſuch Offers as were capable of cor- 
rupting the firſt Perſon in the State, if he had 
met with a corruptible Subject. The Depu- 
ries whom the Arch-Dukes nar Jag the Hague 
in the Year 1607, to make Propoſals of a Peace, 
which was ſince converted into a Truce of 
twelve Years, employ'd a Cordelier, whom 
they had with them, to corrupt the Fidelity of 
the Regiſter of the States General, who was 
a Miniſter of great Authority at that Time, 
and made him an Offer of very confiderable 
Preſents. He acquainted Prince Maurice there- 
with, and the Sieur 4 Oldenbarnevelt firſt Mi- 
niſter of the Province of Holland, who advis'd 
him to take the Preſent, and to put it into a 
third Hand. They gave him a very fine Dia- 
mond of the Value of ſix thouſand Crowns, a 
Bill of Exchange of fifteen thouſand, and a 
Promiſe. of thirty five thouſand more, which. 
he was to receive after the Concluſion of the 
Peace. The Eſtates were very much ſcanda- 
liz'd at this Procedure, and the Archduke diſ- 
avow'd it. M. de leroy ſays, in one of his 
Diſpatches, That the Cordelier's Action was diſ- 


avow'd, becauſe he bad behay'd himſelf there- 


him, they wete contented. to give ſome Con- 
fuſion Che other Depatics' and ny 
delier as much Shatne as Fryars and Monks are 
_—_ of. Some time after the Cordelier took 
a Journey into Spain, and at his Return he ſent 
to the States to defire a Paſſport for himſelf 
and the Auditor Verreilen, who was to bring 
to the Hague the King of Spain's Ratification, 
in the Form the States had deſir'd it. It was 
put into Debate, whether they ought not to re- 
fuſe a Paſſport to him who would have cor- 
rupted the Regiſter; but at laſt it was reſol yd 
it ſhould be ſent him. He return'd to the 
Hague, and continu'd to act the Negotiator, 
notwithſtanding his former Intrigue. 
Edward IV, whom I lately mention'd, was 
ſenſible that the chief Lords of his Court had 
Penſions from Lewis XI. Cemmines names 
ood many of them, and relates how Howar 
reat Chamberlain of Englayd, did not refuſe 
the Penſion of France; that he put the fine Pie- 
ces ſtampt with the, Sun into his Sleeve; but 
that he would not give any e for 
the lame, that his Name might not be ſeen in 
the Regiſters of the Chamber of Accounts at 
Paris, It is not there indeed; but it is very 
plainly to be ſeen in the Memoirs of Phily 
Commnes, Which are much more publick, * 
deſerve, full as much Credit as the Regiſters 
the Chamber of Accounts. It is ſaid, that one 
Day an Exgliſ Gentleman ſignify'd to King 
James that he had a Matter of very great Im- 
portance to impart to him; but that his Mye- 
| ſty muſt, aſſure him of his Protection in a par- 
ticular manner; becauſe without that his Liſe 
would de id grew Danger. After be had ta- 
ken his,neceſlary Precautions he told bim, That 
ſeveral Noblemen of his Court and Council 
receiv'd Penſions from Spain, and that he could 
make it out. The King anſwer'd him, That 
he knew it very well, and made a Jeſt of it. 
He moreover ſaid, he wiſh'd the King of Ha 
would give them ten times as much; 
this unprofitable Expence would render him 
leſs able to make War againſt him. The 
who take Pleaſure in publiſhing the Good they 
do, as well as the Favours they receive, have 
endeavour'd to make it be beliey'd, that the 
Miniſters of the Court of Exglavd were not 
very difficult on that Subject not long fince. 
ucen Elizabeth would not have ſufter'd it. 
IV. had given the Order of St, Micha to 
Nice Cir and to Anthony Sherley, on the 
Account of the Services they done him in 


turn'd into Exgland, the Queen ſent them 10 
Priſon, and commanded them to ſend back the 
Order, and to cauſe their Names to be fan 
out of the Regiſters. She ſaid, That & 4 u: 
2 N to on en noue 7 
0.4 ect 0 mot to £ 
2 24% rene ron bim Gad has Je 7 
bim. 1 nat; ſaid ſhe, 4 


in like a Fryar, that is to ſay, after too | 
m 


a manner. There were but rog,many Perſons 
of Quatity and Authority in Hollayd, who did 


ee Shad 


the War. Theſe two Gentlemen being tre- 
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d not permit the Prince Palatin to receive 
%e Order of the Garter, nor the de la 
Garde to be made a Prince of the Empire. 
Thefe two Queens were in the right to hinder 
their Subjects from entering into Engagements 
with foreign Princes. They cannot ſhare out 
theit Aﬀe&ion „nor their Zeal, without rob- 
bing their Sovereign of all that Portion they ſo 
beſtow ; who ought to be as jealous thereof, 
25 4 Hasband is of his Wife's Honour. It 
was 2 kind of N , the Office which 
le Tuilleris the Franc 12 did f ny 
Princeſs of Orange, in the Year 1646: to 
her, that after the Death of the Prince het Huf- 
band, who in all likelihood would not live 
Jong, the King would not fail to protect and 
ſupport her: That if before the Concluſion-of 
the Peace any 8 be done for the In+ 
tereſt of her Houſe, his Majeſty would not 
only employ his good Offices therein, but alſo 
his Arms, to obtain for it all poſſible Advan- 
tages. He gave her to underſtand , That the 
King would not ſaffer Holland to diſturb her, 
for having oppos'd a Peace, which would- ſe- 
parate the United Provinces from the Intereſt 
of France. Nay, La Tuillerie had Orders to 
confirm to her the Offer had been made to the 
Prince, to leave him Antwerp , and to aſſure 
her, the King would Joyn his'Arms to thoſe 
of the State for the reducing of that Place. 
The Prince had poſitively. declar'd, That he 
would not hearken to any Treaty for his own 
particular Intereſts ;- but the Princeſs taking Ad- 
vantage of the Infirmities of her Husband, diſ- 
d him to whatever ſhe pleas'd, and made 
fm conſent to a Treaty, by which the King of 
Spain gave to the Princeſs the Territories of 
wwxbout and of She expected no- 
thing like that, from France, and ſhe choſe ta- 
ther to ſuit her ſelf to the Sentiments of Hol- 
land: Beſides which, there were Domeſtick 
Conſiderations which made her take that fide. 
Philip de-Commines ſays, That it is a mighty 
Advantage to an Embaſſador, to be able t 
dive into the Affaixs of a Prince by the Means 
of his Miniſter. And indeed, it may be ſaid 
to be one of the moſt important Services an 
Embaſſador can do his Maſter, That of acqui- 
ring him one of the Miniſters of the Court 
where he negotiates. For as he is an honou- 
rable Spy, it is not only a ſure way to pene- 
trate into the Secret, but alſo to ries Affairs 
that Turn which his Maſter deſires, and which 
conduces moſt to his Intereſt. Now that an 
Embaſſador, ho gains or corrupts a Miniſter, 
does not violate the Law of Nations, and keeps 
within the Bounds of his FunQion, is what all 
the World is in: But then this Liberty, 
which is allowed the Embaſſador, is not of in- 
finite Extent. The ſame Hewry IV, who told 
| Don Balthaſar de Zunige, Thai an Embaſlador 


may gain or corrupt a Miniſter, in order to · 


difcover the Secrets of the Court where he 
reſides, caus'd Brawean to be taken up who 
was debauehing 


corrupted one of M. illeroy's Clerks, and 


leut d from him the moſt momentous-Secrets | 


of the State. The Ki | 
the Miniſters of Spain 


our of this Permiſſion, off Con- 
d Trac Friend? rd fo 


. ThesS had 


uſe of it, and never abuſe it. William Pelfer; 
Biſhop of Mourpellier, Embaſſador of France at 
Venice, had corn Mate Leone, the two 
Brothers Canaſſes, and ſme others, either Mi- 
niſters or Subjects of the Republick of Venice, 
who communicated to him Secrets; which he 
imparted to the Court of Conſtantinople. : The 
Senate puniſt'd the Traytors ſeverely, but it 
did not complain of the Embaſſador : And if 
ſome time after it ſollicited the King to recall 
this Miniſter, it was only becauſe he did them 
many ill Offices, and gave out falſe Reports, 
capable of altering the good Correſpondence 
the Republick was willing to hold with the 


King. | | P32} 

Yer I can hardly believe that the: Low of Na- 
trons, which/ought to ſerve only to the Preſerva- 
tion of Civil Society, would protect thoſe who 
deſtroy the very Principles thereof, by forming 
Treaſons, and contriv ing Plots againſt the Per- 
ſon of the Prince with whom they reſide, by 
fomenting a'Rebellion, by diſturbing the Re- 
poſe of the State, or by favouring Hoſtilities 


in the height of Peace. The Biſhop of Roſe, 


Don Bernardin de „ the Abbot Scaglia, 
and ſome other Embaſſadors whom I have 
mentioned'elſewhere, carry'd on a Commerce 
which the Law of Natives does not allow of. 
They did not corrupt the Miniſters to learn 
their Secrets, but they caball'd and contriv'd 
Treaſons again the Prince and the State. 
Philip de Commines is of Opinion, That a wiſe 
Prince ought to rid himſelf of this ſort of wic- 
ked and vexatious Miniſters. 

Miniſters are corrupted, not only by Pre- 
ſents, but alſo by ſeveral other Means. The 
Vanity of the ones is attack'd by F wy and 
the Ambition of others is excited by Praiſes 
and extraordinary Encomiums: To fome'a 
great Fortune is promis d, and the Diffatisfac- 
tion of others is mented by entring into their 
Intereſt, againſt the Prince, by whom they think 
they are either — 1 or deſpiſed. The Mi- 
niſters of Sparw and of Savoy — all theſe 
err 

1 - tent to ets, to ſee t 
the woo ap Vervms (worn to. The Arch- 
Duke made Preſents to him; not as to an Em- 
baſſador, or an Officer of the Crown,” whom 


& * 


the King mightily couſider d; but as to a Man 


he had a Mind to gain, and who could not be 
purchas'd at too dear a Rate. The Spaniards 
poiſon'd his Mind with extravagant Praiſes, and 
with the Hopes of an imaginary Sovereignty. 
The Duke of Savoy made an end to win him 
by the Promiſes of a high Alliance; but — 
by malicious Reports of the little Eſteem th 

King had for his Perſon. He thought the Kin 

could not ſufficiently acknowledge his Serv 

ces, = dividing his Kingdom with him: 
So that finding himieif plac'd In the Rank with 
other Subjects, tho! the moſt illuſtriotis ones, 
he forgot himſelf ſb far, that he undertook to 
conſpire againſt the Life of his Sovereign, who 
:yas the beſt Prince that had been for many A- 
ges. The Count de Reue, Embaſſador of Sa- 
voy, in the Complement he made to the Kih 


concern d thi would not 


1 


a 
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fer either them or their Princes to be accus'd. 
Thoſe who have ever ſo little 3 do 
not defile themſelves with this ſort of Trea- 
ſons; and they who have the leaſt Grain of 
Prudence, ought not to make it known that 
they are capable of them. 

ention is made elſewhere of an Embaſſa- 
dor, who far from gaining any Miniſter of the 
Court of France, in Order to learn the Secrets 
thereof, reveal'd thoſe of Ferdinand the Catbo- 
lick to Lewis XI. Theſe Infidelities do not 
belong to the Subje& of this Chapter. I ſhall 
only ſay that thoſe Princes, who have not the 
Means to make theſe Acquiſitions, loſe a grem 
Advantage, and a fine Opportunity of 1 
ing their End. The States of the United Pro- 
inces do not afford their Miniſters theſe Means; 
ihey have no Funds for that Purpoſe: So that 
not being able to be at the Expence of theſe 
{ncrigues, without the Participation of a great 
Number of Perſons, who are not all capable 
of Secrecy, they would not be likely to ſucceed 
in it very well, tho' they ſhould undertake it, 
unlets they left the whole Management there- 
of to the Prince of Orange, as they have in- 
truſted him with that of their moſt important 
Affairs. I could inſtance in Conjunctures, 
| Where the Expence of fifty thouſand Crowns 
would have ſav'd them Millions: It cannot be 
deny'd but it is one of the greateſt Infirmities 


of their Government, that Perſons of all Ranks 


and Conditions are concern'd therein. But 
this belongs to Hiſtory, and has nothing in 
common with the Matter I treat of. | 

To make out what is contain'd in this Chap- 
ter, it will not be amiſs to ſee the Inſtruction 
Preſident Feannin gives to M. de Preaux, on 
the 2d of April, os. which is very particular 
on this Subject; with the Inſtruction the Sieur 
de Preaux brought back from Court. In the 
firſt he ſpeaks in theſe Terms. 

For the particular Service of his Majeſty, 
* it is requiſite to know his Intention. It is 
well known, in the firſt Place, that it is to 
«* {trengthen as much as may be the Authority 
of Prince Maurice, and of thoſe private Per- 
« ſons which are known to be moſt againſt 
* the Spariſp Power; and to acquire there, 
« andentertain Servants, who ſhall take Care, 
and be oblig'd to remind the Eſtates, of his 
« Majeſty's Kindneſs to them, and Deſerts from 
them: Which cannot be done but by employing 
* every Tear 2 Money to engage them, and 
& gain their Affection. For when only the Bo- 
„dy of a Republick in general is oblig'd, it 
often quits the Obligation of its Debts by In- 
«. gratitude; but the particular Perſons who 
« are engag' d, being Men of Credit and Ca- 
** pacity, are of great Utility and Service; and 
in this State it is eſteem'd neceſſary ; foraſ- 
„ much as it is well known, that they are 
ready to receive the Conveniency and Ad- 
vantages one is willing to offer them. And 
„ what ought the rather to invite his Majeſty 
.* to think hereof, is, that it is probable that 
the King of Spain (who has made a Treaty 
which many look upon to be ſhameful to 
him) had no other Inducement thereto be- 
e ſides. Neceflity, (which is put for a chief 
Cauſe) but the Hopes he had, or rather the 
+. Aſſurance, that he might ſettle ſome Corre- 
_ + ſpondence amongſt them, by ſcattering there 


© every Tear ſome conſiderable Sum, in order to 
change them, and make them return 

„ whence- they went. Now there is no better 
„Mean, beſides the good and wiſe Con- 
“duct of the State 1— but for bis Ma- 
“ jeſty to oblige ſome ants to oppoſe ſuch Pra. 
N 32” and 25 tiom; in 012 C 
from him will do more to ſecure them, and rex. 
der them well affected to bis Crown, than 3 
hundred from the King of Spam will do, to 
bring them over to him. His Majeſty ha- 
„ vying acquir'd ſome Servants , — ſettled 
86 hire pondence for ſome time, may, if 
he ſhould deſire any thing farther, explain 
* himſelf. 

The King, in Anſwer to this Article of Feax- 
uin's Inſtruction, ſays, Ie is his Majeſty's Inten- 
tion, and ſhall be his Care, to fare and increaſe 
for «the future, as much as he ſhall be able, 
Credit and Authority, the 2 be bas given 
to the ſaid Eſtates, and his Benevolence, have ac- 
guir d him heretofore among ſt em; as well that he 
may have the Means to continue to do them Cd, 
and render his Counſels more acceptable to them, 
as for the Benefit and Advantage his Kingdom 
may alſo receive therefrom, and for the other god 
Reaſons, Hopes, and Conſiderations, which the ſaid 
Sieur Jeannin had —_— to him by the ſaid 
Sieur de Preaux. To effect this, his Majeſty bas 
thought fit to employ on that fide the Sum of one 
hundred thouſ rvers in Penſions and Benefits, 
to be diſpens'd by the ſaid Sieur Jeannin; whe- 
ther by the way of annual Penſions, or gratuntons 
Gifts, to thoſe he ſhall judge deſervmg of ſuch Gra 
1 zo 3 a ny erve bis Me- 
jeſty. efore the ſaid Sieur Jeannin oy 
ax. of the preſent Memorial, which is A 
by his Hand, and counter/ign'd by bis Order, pro- 
miſe and grant from this preſent , and before be 
leaves the Countrey , the ſaid Penſions and Bene- 
fits, as far as the ſaid Sum ſhall go, in that Form 
he ſhall think the beſt; his Majeſty referring bin- 
ſelf herein entirely to his Prudence gry ps . 
mw he muſt know, that his Majeſty has prais d 
and approꝛ d the Projedt the ſaid Sieur de Preaux 
brought him, and which be has already made in 
regard to the Quality and Conditions of the Per- 
ſons, on whom he has caſt his Eyes for this Pur» 
poſe, whom he ſhall agree to treat and favour ac. 
cording to their Merit and Power, which 
his Majeſty thinks, that he ought not to em me 
king an Offer to Prince Maurice by way of Pen- 
ſion, or other Gift, worthy him, even tho i were 
known he would not accept the ſame, if it were 
but to teſtify to him more and more the 
his Majeſty has for him: It is thought it cant 
ow leſs than thirty thouſand Lvers. 47 

| ſeſty refers it to the 

* e the 


Jeannin, as he likewiſe does concern 
intire Diſtribution of the ſaid Sum, in which 
ſaid Sieur de Barnevelt ought to have Share wor” 
. thy his Merit; as the ſaid Sicur de Preavs ” 
charg'd to acquaint the ſaid Sieur Jeannin 8 
particularly. The ſaid Sum of a bundred that _ 
Livers ſhall be ſent thither at two Terms, ” 
other Monies his Majeſty deſigns to expend in 
Payment of the aforeſaid Men at Arms, to be 
into the Hands of him, the ſaid Sienr Jeannin 
judge to make a Di iow thereof, cc 

to be ſhall have 'd and determin'd; 1 
End all things may be 'd ſecretly and 


hy, uiii is ſweb Caſes. HAP. 
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San not hete trouble Hier ko! fig that 
the Embaſſador ought to be very careful in 
keeping the Minutes of his Letters, and 
to lay them up e to the Order of their 
Date, that he may be able to find them readi- 
X he ſhall have Occaſion: 4 8 
* be alſo ought to obſerve in refer 
the Diſpatches he receives; 23 + ihe | 
proper Function of the Sectetar 
to title both the ones and the ot * * ut 


them in order, before either he or his Maſter. 


locks them up, This is what Cardinal Maza- 
rin was ſo exaQ in, that his Domeſticks could 
not fail of caſting their Eye, and laying their 
Hand immediately on the Paper he ask d them 
for, The PunQuality of the late M. 4 Wt, 
firlt Miniſter of Holland nes 3 near this; 
and be was therein perfectly aded by 
the Clark of Holland, Who. K 0 under Kit. 
But I ſhould think one might ſay THY os the | 
Embaſſador who is exaQt and puntual 
not fail to ſet down at the al of ths DIC 
patches, the Dates of thoſe he had ſent, before, 
to which he bas receiv'd no Anſwer. als 
thoſe of En be bs 2 5 ce his 
e writes about Affairs © ko 
ol TOE the Ways are not very ſafe is | 
proper to ſend Duplicates. He ought alſo to 
write on all Occaſions, as well Ordin; 
Extraordinary, whereſoeyer he be ind to de, 
doch to ſatisfy his Pritice's, Curiolity, aud to | 
give Proofs of his Diligence. 
As for the Diſpatches themſelves, there. are. 
many Rules to be given, and many. 
ons to be made; but the moſt univerſal 3 e 
is, That the Embaſſador therein muff! 
modate himſelf to the Humour ang. nf | 
his Maſter, There is, ho Prince 
ſtands his Affairs, but will require his EN 
ſador ſhould write to himſelf inimediately. 1 
he has a firſt Miniſter, the Embaſſadar 
avoid writing to him alſo,. upon all Gee, 
that ſhall offer, as well as to the 
is intruſted with that kind of Affaits, and U 
dim Anſwers to his e d Hoey oh the j 
the Prince, In the Reign! © 
adors wrote only to the 6 
and to him of the Secretaries of St 
the Province. of foreign Aff 
Doſet's Letters, and thoſe of C 8 
row, of Preſident Feaxnin, and of de Frejwe 


the Courle of their Negotiation ; becauſe. the 


1175 


Lee, have all Affairs paſs throvgh 
wa in fayour, all 


done under the 
2 and Mazar 


75 to the Kg himſelf, and the 


Wanne * 


to him, but not conan, as Have fikes | 
Nr als „ 


to whom a more exact 


ven of the Negot „ an 


12 1 25 

85 
"9, .rc addrefi'd to We King ws one: | | 
& Villerey: ut leut ſe that make a Park of | 


who was the Head and Maſter. of his | 
OE While the Duke de L 
the Embaſſadors wrote 


* renn » 
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ek W the art. 16 aw, ** 
| land, and all the other Courts of . 


All the eqoriions and all the Tries t 
| Grad NK cauſes to be made, are made at 
ſtewtineple with the Divan, or Alle in the 
. with the Firſt: Viair, or with ſome 
25 and always in their own Tongue. 
5 bo] 8 oe ets to 
e, tho peaking they write t 
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his Orders only that their Salaries were paid 
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ſays4 yet he lik'd better to have the Contents 
Letters reported to him, than to be oblig'd 
to read them himſell f. 
s is dot neceſſury that the Style of the Em- 
baſſador ſhould be very polite. It is (ſufficient 
it is £lear and intelligible, ſo that it be not diſ- 
fgor'd-with Soleciſms and Barbarifms. Na I 
ſhould rather be for his not having the utmoſt 
Clearneſs, than to ſee him forc'd and affected. 


The Negligence of a Cavalier 'becoines an Em- Lib 


baſſador much better than the Affectation of a 
Pedant or an Advocate: Provided he have 


ever 16 little acity and Uſe of Writing, 
he will have ho Dr to expreſs his Sen- 
timents after he has conceiv'd em well, and 
gigeſted them in his Mind; fo that if he un- 
derſtands Himſelf well, he will make himſelf 
eaſily underſtood to others: That he may do 
it in an orderly manner, he may disborthen his 
Memory on a Table Book or in ſhort Memo- 
randums, from whence he may take, and place 
in its due Order on Paper what he has to write, 
as well concerning general Affairs, as thoſe of 
his Commiſſion; SSecially when at his going 
om an: Audience or a Conference, he has hi 
emory ſtill filPd with what was either ſaid or 
done. Preſident Feanirn ſuys in one of his 
Letters, that he wrote down every Day what 
% and caus'd it to be put into Cypher, to 
d it at chat inſtant if an Opportunity offer d: 
at by this Mean bis Letter was ſwell'd 
not being able to omit any tung that metite 
to be in ſerted in it. He ought ro know! Whom 
he May intruſt the Secret with, and judge whe- 
ther he ought to write it all with his o nd; 
whether he may tranſmit” it by chat orf 
etary. This, as { ſaid before, is one vf the 
moſt importanr Parts of an Embaſſador. He 
maſt alſo know what he ought to write to the 
Prince himſelf, and what ought to de reſerv'd 
— Sreretary of State; or ſuth other Mini: 
to whom he has Ordets to addreſꝭ is 'Dif- 
— It is his Buſiheſs again to judge what 
ought-to write in Cypher, and when de Im- 
anct of an Affair is ſuch as to deſerve an 
rel...) There is no Rule to be given on al! 
hele becauſe the Embaſſador maſt thett 
eonſult Himſelf, who alone can up. ty the | 
tance of the Aﬀair; and of t rioity ' 
vr Intereſt of his Prince. Lewis Xl, who 
eltabliſth'd the Poſts in Fravce, was for know- 
ing all; and being the fieſt inform'd. There 
we Qecurrences where he ought not to grudge 
the dot of an extraordibary Courier; de. 
cauſe ſanietimes the Moments of à firſt Ad- 
ice Cnuot be too dearly paid for; huee n 
| —— bo may afford my N | 
vuntages, or irre le Damages. In what, 
Embaſſador ought not to aiſtin puiih detween 
aud dad News; on the contrary he ought 
de ſo much the readier to write the bad, 
When his Maſter is concet td there, becauſe | 
an Advice ſent in time is of the 14ſt 
tance; by reafon of the Conſequences bud Sue 
gelles may have. It is not neceſfary,; ＋ 1 
—— to add here, that in fach caſts 
a dalador ought to have the — 
his Letters thrbutzu the Hawes of 4 Miniſter, 
who being in Credit with'th& Prince, can pre 
pare his Mind to receive u vexatious Account, 
and repreſent to him the Service lis REMA. 
ſador dors him in giving it Mary; becuaſe” he | 
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gives him the Means and the Leiſure to repair 
whar is paſs'd, and to prevent what other wwiſe 
would have been inevitable. 
Tunis is not the Place to treat of Oyphers be- 
<aufe it wonld: lead us into too great 4a Di- 
yrefſion to ſpeak of ſo ample u latter: How- 
ever I'M ſay a Word or two about it. Entire 
Treatiſes have been written on that Subject; 
und a Sovereign Prince, to ſnew that his large 
raty had not been unuſeful to him, has 
written & great Volume thereon. But he has 
done what is uſual enough to thoſe who write 
ſuch fort of Books, where, inſtead of exhauſt- 
ing the Matter, theypaſs very lightly over hat 
is moſt eſſential in the Subject they pretend to 
treat of; and while they fay nothing but what 
is moſt common therein, they only repeat and 
— what others have written, and whit al- 
moit ali the World knows. One may ſuy chat 
Cypher (it is ſo they call the ſecret way of Wri- 
ting, by reuſon for the moſt part thoſe Cha- 
of modern Atichmetick which have been 
brought from the Indies are made uſe of) is 4 
kind of Magick. Trichemins Abbot of Span- 
beim bas ' it into a ſort of Cabala; and 
yet there is nothing more eaſy than to unra- 
vel this Ap ce of Charm by the Help of 
the Key. Nay there are ſome People who de- 
eyphier without Difficulry ali ſores of Chara- 
ers, hoty hard, obſcure and odd ſoever the 
may de; and find out the Key thereof with 
nwch' Eaſe, that one would think they had It 
about them. Roſſignol,” Who ſerv'd Cardinal 
Rithelten in this Function, and made his For- 
tune thereby, was ſo dextrons and ſbeceſtful 
in it, that he decypher'd without mach Paint 
all the Letters that were brougtt him; not on- 
iy thoſe which were writren in a Language he 
underſtood, but alſo thoſe that were written 
in & Tongue to which he was an utter Stran- 
ger, and whereof he had hot the leaſt Know 
ledge. It Is no hard matter to invent a Mil- 
non of new Cyphers, but it is atmoſt impoſſible 
to find out any that cannot be untavel d by 
thoſe who: have 's littte Gentus that way, and 
@ great deal of Uſr. During the Wars and 
Diſorders of the League the Spuvidrds mide 
uſe of a'Cypher which was conpos'd of above 
five hutidred Characters; [o that thete wits nb 
body could decypher meir Lefters. At laſt, 
oſe that were intercepted were ſent to Fravers 
Vine, 4famous Muthematibian of thoſe Times 
He had never apply'd 'Wimſelf to that kind of 
Study; und had never'fo much as heard of thoſe 
Cyphets which are made wit of in Letters ; und 
yet after he had conſſidet'd a little thereoti; Ne 
found out the Key of wem, and — ph 
theth-6afly. The Spavaralr did not xnow till 
two. Veurs after, 8. 
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I When Embaſſies are . of many Em- 


baſſadors, they for the molt part make a Diſ- 
patch in common, beſides which they alſo ſend 
each a Letter in particular; but this is not al- 


ways practis' d. There is not one ſingle parti 
— Dicpatcb to be ſren in the Entbaily the 


Duke &Exgonleſme, the Count de Bethine and 


the Abbot 4 Eſpreanx perform'd in Germany in 
the Year 1621. Du Perron and Doſſat were 
only Solicitors, when they negotiated the Ab- 
ſolution of Henry IV, with Clement VIII, but 
yet-that did not hinder them from being pub- 
lick Miniſters; and notwithſtanding they had 
an Affair to manage in common, yet they both 
made particular Diſpatches. Oxen/ttern and Sal- 
wins; Plenipotentiaries of Sweden at Oſnaburg, 
wrote each of them to the Queen and to the 
Senate, beſides their Letter in common. The 
Miniſters who were on the part of France at 
Munſter made one common Diſpatch by the 
Secretary of the Embaſſy for the Queen Regent 
and for the Secretary of State; beſides which 
they wrote in private to Cardinal Mazarin. 
Norris and Walſingbam, Smith and M alſingbam, 
and the ſaid Walkeghan with Cabbam and Som- 
mers, wrote in ConjunQion to the Queen and 
to the Miniſters of — If a Prince ſends 
an Embaſſador Extaordinary to a Court where 
there is already one in Ordinary, altho' this be 
compris'd in the ſame Commiſſion, yet -the 
Extraordinary makes particular Diſpatches for 
thoſe Affairs which he is. particularly charg'd 
with. This is to be ſeen in Preſident Feannm's 


- Negotiation, who gives himſelf a particular 
and exact Account of all Circumſtances, altho 


the King had other Miniſters beſides him at 
the Hague, who ſolicited the ſame Affair with 
the Preſident. Baſſompterre, Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary from France, and du Fargis, Em- 
baſſador in Ordinary at Madrid, negotiated in 
Conjunction the Affair of the Valieline. They 
ſometimes made a Diſpatch in common; but 
for the moſt part they each of them made a par- 
ticular one. 
There are ſome Embaſſadors who make two 
ſorts of Diſpatches; the one for the Affairs they 
have to negotiate, and where the Prince their 
Maſter is intereſted, and the other for general 
News, which they are oblig'd to inform them- 


' ſelves of, that they may acquaint their Maſter 


therewith. Some act one way and ſome ano- 
ther; for my part I ſhould think a DiſtinQion 
might be made, and that the Embaſlador yy 

[4 - 


ſwell his Diſpatches with ſome importan 
fairs, notwithſtanding they have nothing in com- 


mon with his Negotiation; but for common 
News, I ſhould rather be for his putting them 
in a Sheet by themſelves, and ſending them ra- 


ther to the Miniſter than to the Prince. M. de 


Foix, Doſſat, Walſingham, and ſeveral others 
mingle general Affairs with the particular; an 
I do not find that the Princes to whom they 
wrote found fault therewith. The skilful Em- 
or will not eontent himſelf to tranſmit 
in Writing the Grand Affairs, but he will pe- 
nettate into the Reaſons and Motives thereof. 
For ſome Ages there had not 'd a more 
ome than that 


of Ttaly favour'd his Pretenſions 5 inſomuck 
that it was fear'd the Pope would find a firo 
Oppoſition ; and yet he met with none at alf. 
But that they might not be ſurpris'd Nereat in 
France, Doſſat ſets down the Reafons 
which are very ſtrong and convincing. Thoſe 
Miniſters who ſhall have the ſame Penetration, 
_ do themſelves Honour in imitating his 
xample. | | 
The Embaſſador cannot be well inform'd of 
eneral Affairs if he does not hold a 
pondence, not only with the other Miniſters 
the Prince their Maſter employs in other Courts 
(which is exprefily injoyn'd him by his Inſtru- 
ctions) but alſo with all ſorts of Perſons with- 
out Diſtinctions; provided he does not offend 
againſt his Prince's Intereſt : For if he be al- 
low'd to corrupt the Miniſters of the Court 
where he reſides, as I obſerv'd in the forego- 
ing Chapter, with much greater Reaſon ſhall 
he be allow'd to debauch thoſe of the Court 
of an Enemy, provided he can procure t 
any Advantage to his Maſter's ice; which 
very well deſerves a particular Remark and 
Reflexion. The Reſident who was onthe part 
of the EleQor of Brandenburgh at Sockbolm in 
the Year 1653, wrote duly as well to the Mi- 
niſter his Maſter entertain'd at Vienna, as to 
other Friends he had at that Court. 
Chriſtina, who had ſtill her firſt Sentiments for 
France, and was not-well ſatisfy'd with the 
Emperor, ignify'd to the Reſident that ſhecould 
not ſuffer that Correſpondence, and that he 
ſhould deſiſt from continuing it. The Reſi- 
dent made Anſwer, That no Body could hin- 
der him from holding it: That he enjey d this 
Liberty by virtue of the Law of Nations, and that 
it behov'd him to inform himſelf of what paſs'd 
elſewhere, that he might be the better able to 
ſerve the EleQor his Maſter, who had com- 
manded him to write to. his other Miniſters 
what | paſs'd at the Court of Swedes, and to 
receive from them the Informations they were 
capable of giving him: That he did not believe 
that Sweden would pretend to regulate his Cor- 
reſpondence, and hinder him holding it 
with whom he thought fit. The other pub 
Miniſters approv'd of the Reſident's m_—_ 
and their Approbation ſhut the Mouth of 
Controulers. Aud indeed ſince the Subject of 
an Ally may lawfully traffick with the Sub- 
ject of another Ally, provided he do not fur- 
niſh him with Arms and other contraband 
Goods, I do not ſee how the publick Miniſter 
of a Prince an Ally can be hinder'd from en- 
tertaining a Correſpondence with' the Enemy 
of the Prince with whom he refides, eſpecial- 
* he does not ſupply him with contraband 
oods; that is to ſay, if he does not ſend him 
any Advice that can prejudice the Affairs of 
the laſt. But if that happens, the ſame' mult 
be done that is practis'd in r to thoſe 
who carry on a ce of conttaband Mer- 
chandize: it muſt be confiſcated ; but the Con- 
fiſcation does not reach the Ships, not even 
the other Merchandize that is found on Board 
the. ſame Ship; and much-leſs the Maſter or 
Proprietors thereof. | The Prince who inter- 
cepts Letters that are prejudiotal to his Service, 
cannot come upon the Miniſter who has written 


them; but he ought to complain to the Prince 
who employs ſuch Miniſter : and he mult — 
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cure himſelf Juſtice by thoſe Means Sovereigns 
are us d to take on the like Occafions. Queen 
Chriſtina her ſelf had experienc'd im another oc- 
caſion, that a publick Miniſter may hold a Cor- 
reſpondence In a Court which is not very well 
affected to that where he reſides. In the Year 
1651, ſhe reſolv'd to ſend Berenclaa to Vienna, 
to excuſe the Delay of the Embaſly which 
was to receive the Inveſtiture of the new Con- 
queſts the Crown of Sweden had made in Ger- 
many. Berenclau taking Notice of his Em- 
ployment to Chant, defir'd him to make a 
Folien for him to Servien, and to tell 
him, that if he could ſerve him where he was 
going, he would do it with Affection, on ac- 
count of the particular Eſteem he had for his 
Perſon. Chaxxt, thinking that theſe Offers of 
Civility might reach to the carrying on a Cor- 
reſpondence with Servien, was for confirming 
him in his good Sentiments; but Berenclax un- 
deceiv'd him, and told him, he onght hot to 
ive ſo great an Extent to his Intention ; and 
[4 did not indeed engage in this Correſpon- 
dence till the Queen had, at Chaxx?'s Suit, ob- 
lig'd him thereto. As the Embaſſador's chief 
Application ought to be to entertain Friend- 
ſhip and a Underſtanding between the 
two Princes, he ought not always to criminalize, 
or render the Intentions, or even the Words of 
the Prince with whom he negotiates ſuſpected. 
I have elfewhere given the Reaſon thereof, 
where I ſay that there is no Prince that likes 
his Miniſter ſhould create him Troubles. Be- 
ſides, there is Imprudence and even Malice to 
give a bad Senſe to Expreſſions, which are 
much more natural when a favourable one is 
my them. Cardinal Doſſat had receiv'd an 
udience, in which the Pope had expreſs'd a 
great Reſentment at the Regiſtring and Publi- 
cation of the Edict of Nazrs. His Fidelity 
oblig'd him to make an exact Report of all that 
had paſs'd there; but before he begins to recite 
the Particulars, he tells King Henry IV, that 
he hopes his Majeſty will excuſe the Pope, be- 
cauſe his Intentions are not bad, and that it is 
his Zeal for the Catholick Religion, as well 
as what he owes to his own Reputation, that 
make him ſpeak. The Pope been violent 
enough, and yet Doſſar, by praying the King 
to excuſe him, excules him firſt himſelf. 

The Embaſſador cannot be too reſerv'd in 
writing of News either general or particular. 
He ought to be very punctual in ſending that 
which comes to his Knowledge; but he ought 
to diſtinguiſh well between the doubtful and 
the certain, leſt mingling the falſe with the 
true, the Falſneſs of the one ſhould deſtroy the 
Credit that is due to the other. He ought to 
be ſtill more teſery'd in telling his Sentiment 
in reference to the State of Affairs; and parti- 
cularly concerning the Succeſs of his Negotia- 
tion, whatever Aſſurance he may have given 
him of it. If Men are not Deceivers, they may 
be deceived thertiſelves ; and there may every 
Moment Accidents happen, that may uin the 
fineſt Appearances : ſometimes there is no be- 
lieving even what one ſees. Vidit, ant * 
Putar. The Siexr de Ste. Aldegonde, who did 

e Buſineſs of the States of the Low Coun- 
tries at the Court of London in the Year 1581, 

ng come one Night into the Queen's Cham- 
der, ſaw her conyerſing with the Duke of Alen 


Fon. The Lords and Ladies were ſo far off 
that they could not partake therein ; but all that 
were there, were Witneſſes of an Action, from 
which great Conſequences might be drawn. 
The Queen taking a — off her Finger put 
it upon the Duke's, who ſoon after retir'd with 
a Joy that ſhew'd his Satisfaction, as if he car- 
ry'd with him the Earneſt and Aſſurance of his 
Marriage. Ste. Aldegonde, who look'd upon 
this Action to be of the laſt Importance for his 
Mafters, gave them Advice thereof by an Ex- 
pe which he ſent away that very Night. The 
oiſe of the Bells, and the Cannons, and the 
Fires which were made in all the Towns 
throughout the Low Countries, diſcover'd ſuf- 
ficiently the Joy they had there on the Account 
of an r to be falſe. The Queen 
reproach'd Ste. Aldegonde with having been too 
precipitate in giving an Advice, concernin 
which he might have been better inform'd, an 
undeceiy'd in a few Hours. In Fane 1646, 
the Secretary of the Embaſly that was on the 
of Sweden at Oſnabxrg, wrote to the Prince 
alatin, Charles Guftevns, that a Truce was 
ſign'd between the Spaiiards and the Heollandery, 
and that it had been publiſh'd at Amſterdam. 
This Advice, which was given by a publick 


—_— who ought to be well inform'd in an 


Affair of that Nature, was capable of alarmin 
very much the Court of Sweden; and woul 
have alarm'd it in effect, if Charm had not 
roduc'd Letters from the Hague of à freſher 
Date by four Days than thoſe of 0 4 
which made known the Vanity of the a- 
ry's Advices. W 
I ſhould freely follow the Sentiment of thoſe, 
who would have the Embaſſador make a 
naked and ſimple Narrative of what paſſes in 
his Negotiation , without any Mixture of his 
own Opinions or Counſels: without forget- 
ting however any thing that can ſtrengthen the 
Particulars of his Relations. Cardinal Doſſas 
is very exact in remarking thoſe of all the Au- 
diences, where he bad Affairs of Importance 
to jo i] even to the obſerving the Smiles, 
the Meen and the Geſtures of Pope Clememt VIII, 
that the King might be the better able to jud 
of the 4 and Intentions of his Holinels, 
the Tone of his Voice, the Warmth or Indif: 
ferency of his Diſcourſe, and all the Cireum- 
ſtances that could contribute to the forming a 
Judgment, whether the Words were ſtudy'd or 
natural; which ſhews the Sincerity; or diſco- 
vers the Artifice, and makes one A 
Complements from ſincere Expreſſions. I ſay 
I would not have the Embaſſador crowd in his 
own Sentiments, unlefs his Maſter i 
them; for then he ought to tell him his Opini- 
on frankly, and like a Man of Honour, with- 
out Intereſt or Pafſion. I — be too _—_— 
and fimple, ſays Doſſat to King Henry IV, I 
thought otherwiſe : and too diſloyal, and untvor- 
thy the Office with which you are pleas'd to bo- 
mour me; N otherwiſe than mbar I 
ehink. If he ſays any thing of his owti Motion, 
he may excuſe himſelf upon his Zeal ;j which 
makes him ſpeak; ot elſe he may make his 
own particular Opinion for the general 
Sentiment; and he may add, That being upon 
the Place, he thinks he may with ſome proba- 
bility ſpend his Judgment on thoſe things which 
ate undet bs Sight . err whom [I 
122 would 
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would give for a Pattern to all Miniſters, often 
expreſſes his own Sentiments by other Mouths. 


| curring the Queen's Diſpleaſure, and wilbom 
embeoyling Sweden with France, was willing s 


In the Letter he wrote to M. de Villeroy, on | ſacrifice his. Reſentment to the publick In 


the 1 5th of Juh, 1602, concerning the e 
of Biron, he ſays, He can tell him nothing of 
his own, but he will repreſent to him what he 
has heard others ſay. At the ſame time they 
are only the ſame Sentiments, with which he 
fills the Letter he writes to the King on the 
ſame Subject. This is his Practice in many o- 
ther Places. It is certain, that unleſs the Prince 
employs mere Blockheads, of the gtoſſeſt Stu- 
pidity, as it ſometimes happens, he is oblig'd 
often to follow the Hints his Embaſſador gives 
- him, who may be clearer ſighted than they who 
have not the Opportunity of ſeeing Affairs in 
their proper Light. M. de Villeroy was one of 
the moſt dextrous and ableſt Minifters Fraxce 
ever had, and yet he often asks Cardinal Doſ- 
ſat's Advice; and he, as well as Henry IV, 
often reſign'd Affairs to the Conduct and Judg- 
ment of Preſident Jeannin, who had ſometimes 
executed Orders before he had receiv'd them. 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was willing to be 
thought to have Wit, and indeed who had to 
ſpare, often ask'd the Advice of the Feuch Em- 
baſſadors who were at Mznſter, and left to them 
the Diſpoſal of the King's Affairs and Intereſts : 
But then he did thus but after he had told them 
his ownSentiments, and to make them reſpon- 
fible for the Succeſs, 

It is not enough that the Advices the Embaſ- 
ſador gives be true, but he muſt likewiſe have 
a great Regard to the Prince and Miniſters of 
the Court where he negotiates, and take Care 
of ſaying any thing in his Letters that can of- 
fend them; unleſs his Maſter's Service be con- 
cern'd, in which Caſe he ought to paſs over 
all other Conſiderations, and reſpe& no body. 
But without this Neceflity he cannot ſhew too 
much Modeſty. For notwithſtanding he is ac- 
countable for his Actions to none but the Prince 
that employs him, yet he with whom he nego- 
tiates may complain of him, and demand Re- 

| wr — — yn img are "a 222 
don a Minilter, than create themſelves any 
Trouble, Chana had ſaid in one of his Let- 
ters to the French Plenipotentiaries at Munſter, 
that Chancellor Oxenſtiern did not ſecond very 
well the Inclination the Queen of Sweden had 
for the Peace of Germany; and the Miniſters , 
writing to Court on that Subject, enlarg d ve- 
8 thereon , and inveigh'd againſt the 

ancellor. The Spaniards had corrupted one 

f the Clerks of the Secretaryſnip of the French 
adors, who, in communicating to them 
Copies of all the Letters the Embaſſadors had 
receiv'd from their Court, or that they had ſent 
thither within the Space of ſeven Months, gave 
them alſo one of this. They did not fail to 
ſhew it to the Embaſſadors of Swedes who 
were at 0 E; and particularly to Oxenſti- 
ery, whole Indignation thereat was ſo much 
the greater, becauſe he thereby diſcover'd the 
Intrigues which were carry'd on between the 
two Courts of France and Swedes, to procure 
the Diſgrace and Removal of the Chancellor 
his Father. This piece 4 aid pot 
produce the Effect the Spawards had promis d 
themſelves from it, becauſe the Chancellor 


Judging that he could not reſens it, without ig- 


and ſo ſpoke of it as of a ſictitions Inſtrument. 
The Queen took no other Notice thereof than 
han- 


this, that ſuppoſing Chant had done the C 


cellor Wrong, by giving an ill Turn to his Sen- 
timents, yet it did not belong to her to reproach 
him with it: That he had a Maſter, to whom 
alone he was oblig'd to give an Account of 
his Actions, and to no body elſe, 

Nevertheleſs the fame Queen did not ſc 
to make a very bitter Reproach to. the Mini 
of the United Provinces, who had given an 
extravagant Information enough to Male. 
He had written to them that there was a Ne- 
gotiation on foot at Hoch for a trig Alli- 
ance between France and Sweden: That the 
Deſign was to mgintain a certain Number of 
Men of War in the Ports of Daxnkirk and Cu- 
tenboxrg.; but that France had made Anſwer, 
That there was no likelihood of making a new 
Treaty, till the Kingdom was reſtor'd to Quiet; 
and as for the Ships, there was no Conyenien- 
cy at all at Dankirk, The having ſeen 
a Copy of theſe, Letters, lent him word to 
forbear for the future giving way to ſuch idle 
Notions. This Miniſter was very fubjeR there 
to; and another, who had had more Wiſdom, 
would not have written them; as on the other 
fide, one more reſolute would not haye te- 
main'd without Reply. But he was ſuch a ſor- 
| ry Tool of a Man, that there was not ever ſo 
inſignificant a Clerk, but was more capable 
than he, of diſcharging the Function of a pub- 
ke the beginning of the 1a Tronda 

t innir bles in 

France, from which there was Reaſon to ap- 
prehend as dreadful Conſequences as had been 
ſeen in thoſe of England, Shering Koſenhen, Em. 
baſlador of Sueden, conſidering that a Civil 
War in that Kingdom might very well hinder 
the Execution of the Peace of G „aud in- 
commode Sweden, was not contented to preſs 
Cardinal in continually to come to an 
Accommodation with the Parliament: But a 
he was per ſuaded that the Kings nor his vs 
8 was not what was aim” . and 4 

ifterence was properly only between the 
dinal and the Princes hu LY the Parlia- 
= 5 erg by ban meme 
that juſtify'd theſe, and condeman's 
tions of the other. He alſo ſent along with 
his . all the Libels that were print 
and difpers'd up and down at that time, 
the Queen Regent, againſt the Cardinal, and 
indireQly againſt even the Regal 724 
Complain was made thereof, not to Rane, 
but the Queen of Sweden, who was oblig'd ©9 
recall her Miniſter , notyithſtanding 7 * 
very well ſatisfy' d with wy FIC | 
—— þ 5 — og Account 

eprimand to Ste. 4e, on 
2 8 Ae had ſent the States, 10 


r, with 
the Duke o* 4 5 Tap ths ve 
concern'd her, and was of great In ” 
her in particular; and morepver the Queens 
ond of Ref 
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© This Precaution is ſo. much the more neceſ- 


ſary to the Ears not only becauſe there 
are a thouſand Accidents which may make his 
Letters miſcarry, or cauſe them to be intercep- 
ted, and that the Infidelity of a Domeſtick may 
communicate them ; but alſo becauſe there are 
ſome Places where there is an Obligation to 
make Copies of them, and where it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſecure the greateſt Secrets. There 
is no Miniſter who negotiates a Fortnight at 
the Hague, that does not know how they go- 
vern there. In Swedes the Letters are read in 
the Senate, which is compos'd of a great num- 
ber of | ming: 7 ae 8 _—— 
ers. Eyen in thoſe Courts where t un- 
cl is redue'd to a very fow Perſons, there is 
o hindering the greateſt 

EE i. pet 


whoſe Fide oy Ha always proof. The moſt 


who may be mercenary. or intereſſed. After 
e 


Example of PHeſte, Godfon and Clerk to 
llerey, who ſold his Maſter's Secrets to the 
Spaniards , e is no need to ſeek for others, 


be 
reſerv' d in Lavice to hi 


telling him his Sentiments 1 


„ and 
mf af hy cy pen} eh er 
e them; he ought; ta ag elf wy 
Haug therein , whey 7 — alt lim his 
Opinion. Cardinal Doſſaz had nat the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador, and yet he diſcharg'd the 
Functions of ane. One — in all his Dif- 
patches, with what Firmneſs he gives his Ad- 
vice when it is ask d him. King Herry IV, and 
Villeroy his truſty Miniſter erving the indi- 
re& Procedure of the Duke of Savoy, in refe- 
rence to the Marquiſate of Salus ao, were for 
knowing.the Cardinal's Judgment, in reference 
to the Conduct he thought the Kin of Spain 
would hold ig that Copunſture, and concern- 
ing What the King ought to do in caſe Spain 
thould declare it fit There is nothing can be 

onger, nor more judicious, than the Adyice 
D . on this Affair in his Letter of the 
237 of September, 1600. The King and Vi{le- 
roy, who were the firſt Perſonages in Europe 
for Politicks, condeſcended to take the Advice 
of a Prieſt, in a ConjunQure of that Niceneſs 
and Difficulty, Where the King had already en- 
wg Savoy with an 2 n the contrary, 
kme Miniſter's Modeſty is admirable, when 
he Fives his Opinion of his own Accord. The 
Duke of Mercer did not defiſt from carrying 
on his Rebellion in Brzzavy, even after, the 
King was reconcil'd to the See of Rome. Deſ- 
ſat was for hay ing the King carry his Arms on 
fide, leaving the Frontiers of Picardy well 
yay nd this Adyice was ſo conforma- 
ble to the King's Reaſon and Intentions, that 
t was follow d. However Deſſar, ſpeaking to 
that Affaix * his N the 12% 17 
Ty, 1597, ys, Tr: cople judge | 
what ughe to be dons Aal der Fo med 
dies with what 2122 belong to his Profeſſi- 
0D, it is aut of an Exceſs of Zeal for the King's 
ice, again, after he has 
pertinently of the Aifair with the 


very 
| ifs uke of Sa- 
, n e g N 


ſees this my Impertinence, which proceeds ouiy from 
the 24% | bave for his Service, and the pore 
Repeſe of my Countrey. | Tt ot 

ought to have begun this er with what 
ſhall conclude it, viz. That the Embaſſador is 
oblig'd to give an Account, in his firſt Diſ- 
patches, of the Reception was given him at his 
Arrival at the Court where he is to negotiate; 
eſpecially if he has had any extraordinary Ho- 
nours done him. Preſident Feannin ſays, in 
the Letter he wrote to thę King on the 224 of 
oh 1607, That the Governor and Magiſtrate 
of Fluſhing had receiv d him in the Port: That he 
was laluted with twenty Pieces of Cannon, 
and that he found che Garriſon dene 


and dran up in two Lines, from the Gate to 
his Lodgings. And in that of the 29 7h of the 
ſame Month, be writes, That in all the Towns 
through which he had paſs'd, the Magiſtrate 
had vaſited him; and that Prince Maurice, with 
ſeven Deputicy of the States, came to receive 
him at a Village balf a League diſtant from the 
Hague. King Henry IV, in his Anſwer to ſome 
other Letters, tells him, It was a great Satiſ- 
faction ta him to learn, from his Diſpatches, 
the Civilities the Magiſtrates of the Towns in 
Holland, which he had ſeen, had done him; as 
well as the Acknowledgment. they expreſs'd 
or the Favours they had receiv'd from Fance. 
as does not omit any one particular of the 
1 be had, when he went to Venice and 
Florence on the part of the ſame King, and 
does not fail to mention the Preſents the R 
2 and the Great Duke made him. Whi 
$ by ſo much the more neceſſary, as theſe Ho- 
nqurs are only done to the Miniſter, to ſhew 
the Conſideration. is bad for the Maſter; but 
what. he writes, on the Subject of what has 
boon a in this * — his Letter _ 
16h anuary, 1597, deſerves a very - 
7 — RefleQion. Nas had written to him, 
hat the Court was inform d that the Cardinals 


fe the the ft bod t ith e nd ths 
vice t. wait 
the other da the ſame, henify'd 2 


s as mac 


« about 
Hers — 


to ſet you in an Alarm. Aſtet 
the Intentions of thoſe two Cardi 
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with, If 


the Diſpatches of this greas Min were pot GU 
with of an exttaordinaty Prudence, 
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would ſay that this 15 is admirable; but 
foraſmuch as his whole Negotiation is ſo, it 


is ſufficient to apply it to the preſent Chapter, 
and make it ſerve for a n to the Em- 


1 baſſador, who will never be liable to * 
nor go out of 3 if he does but follow 
the Steps of this able Politician. 


M AP. II. 


Of Mediation, and of Embaſſadors Mediators. 


HE Quality of Mediator is one of the | ty 
moſt difficult the Embaſſador has to 


ſuſtain, and Mediation is one of his 
molt perplexing Employments. The Prince 
whom he repreſents ought to be without Inte- 
reſt, and his Miniſter without Paſſion, which 
is not very eaſy nor very uſual ; ſince we are 
ſeldom without, even in reference to thoſe 
Things and Perſons which are moſt indiffe- 
rent to us. Wherefore the one ought to be ve- 
ry circumſpe& in offering his Mediation; and 
the Conduct of the other ſo regular, that he 
may not be ſuſpe&ed of Partiality in any re- 
ſpe& whatever. In the Year 1645, France of- 
fer'dits Mediation to the two Northern Crowns, 
'who were at variance. She was ſo ſtrictly al- 
ly'd to Sweden, that their Intereſts were almoſt 
inſeparable, and particularly in Germany: and 
this Conſideration was the Cauſe, that the 
ing of Denmark receiv'd thoſe Offers with 
ſuch Uneaſineſs, that he would have rejected 
them, had it not been for the ill State of his 
Affairs, and the Reflection he made that the 
Advantages the Swedes had over him, would 
make them be apt to abandon their Conqueſts 
in Germany, to purſue and ſecure thoſe they 
made with ſo much Succeſs on the Frontiers 
of their Kingdom. He conſider'd likewiſe, 
that the French could have no other Intention 
than that of making a Peace ; becauſe this new 
War gave a powerful Diverſion to the Arms 
they employ'd in the Empire, and deſtroy'd in 
the Graſs, the Harveſt they hop'd to reap, af- 
ter ſo many ViQories they had there obtain'd. 
The King of Dexmarkconſented at laſt, becauſe 
he could not otherwiſe . of a War, the 
3 whereof had been very unſucceſsful 
to him, and the End of which might be v 
fatal. In the Year 1651, there was a Diſcourſe 
of having an Aſſembly of the Plenipotentiaries 
of Poland and of Sweden, in one of the Towns 
of Germany, in the Neighbourhood of the two 
Kingdoms, and at laſt Labeck was pitch'd up- 
on. France, the Republick of Venice, the States 
of the United Provinces, the EleQor of Bran- 
denburg, and the Duke of Conrlande, were to 
be -Mediators. The Poles would not ſuffer 
France to employ the Viſcount de Bregy, its 
Embaſſador in Poland, becauſe he was ſuſpe- 
Qed by them; and Chant had ſome Difficulty 
to _ — Deen oro 
judg'd he onght not to be leſs ſy y Po- 
lan than the other, by reaſon of the long Stay 
he had made at the Court of Sweden, where he 
had not only acquir'd the Eſteem, but alſo the 
Confidence of the . However the Re- 
putation of his Probity was ſo well eſtabliſh'd, 
that the Poles approv'd of him without Diflicul- 


l 


* 


covite to declare War wi 


; even when after the ineffeQual Concluſou 
of the firſt Aſſembly, a ſecond was conven d in 
the Year 1652. In the Year 1655, during the 
Rupture between the Crowns of P and 
Sweden, the Emperor ſent to offer his Media- 


tion to the laſt, by the Count de Pottinonen 


Vice-Chancellor of Bohemia. They had 
to treat without a Mediator : The Swedes were 
perſuaded that the Emperor's Intention was ta- 
ther to exaſperate Matters than to accommo- 
date them. They were ſenſible that if the Ne- 
gotiation was to be perform'd by Mediators, 
Gay could not avoid making uſe of thoſe who 
been concern'd at Lxbeck > That the Em- 
peror had endeavour'd to prevail with the Maſ- 
Sweden ; and even 
that Leſſinsky whom the King of Poland 
ſent to Vienna, had brought from thente ſome 
Aſſurance of Succour. The Count arriv'd at 
Thorn in the Month of December; but by rea- 
ſon the King was continually in Motion, he 
could not ſpeak to him till the ch of April of 
the following Year, and he did riot ſee him a- 
ny more after that time : and repairing with 
Liſela to the Poliſh Army, he of his own ac- 
cord renounc'd the Quality of Mediator. 
Some Years after, viz. in the Year 1672, the 
two Kings of France and England having de- 
clar'd War againſt the United Provinces, Swe- 
den, inſtead of . . as they were ob- 
lig'd by virtue of the Treaties which were de- 
tween them: and particularly by that of the 
triple Alliance, was contented to offer its Me- 


diation. The King of Great Britain accepted 


it immediately, and with a good Grace, at 
the ſame time that he rejected with Haughtineſs 
that of the EleQtor of Brandenburg. This Prin 
who had offer'd his Mediation to the King 
France before the Rupture , bethought himſelf 
of offering it to that of Exgland, after he had 
concl his Treaty with the United Provin- 
ces, and when he was actually in the Field 
with a powerful Army to ſuccour them. 
King land therefore receiv'd with Indig- 
_ the —— which the 5 

randenburg preſented him on that account, 
and caus'd 3 to be made him in wri- 
ting, in bad Frexch enough, but in very itſtelli- 
gible Terms; where he ſaid, © That the Mi- 
« niſter of Brandewbwrg ought not to be ſut- 
« pris'd, to find his Majeſty ſo ſenſibly touch d. 
« when he ſaw his Electoral Hi „ his 
« ancient Ally, become the chi yore of 
« his Enemies ; and that he conld not t look 
« upon it to be a very bad Effect of an Alli- 
« ance ſo long cheriſh'd, to find his Ele&oral 
« Highneſs joyn with his Majeſty in time 


« Peace, and complain of the States Genes 
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« and in time of War always unite, his Arms 
« with thoſe of the ſaid States againſt his Ma- 
« jeſty. As for what is offer'd at the End of 
« the Memorial, to wit, his Electoral High- 
« neſs's Mediation, that his Majeſty could no 
« way condeſcend to it. For altho' the En- 
« yoy. Extraordinary makes uſe of the. ſoft 
« Term of Mediation, yet all thoſe who are 
« impartial, who ſhall conſider it as accompa- 
« ny'd with ſuch a Treaty, will judge it to be 
no other than an Arbitration; and it would 
« not be otherwiſe interpreted in his Majeſty, 
« ſhould he accept of ſuch Offer, and admit 
« of ſuch a Treaty as he deſires, than as a Sub- 
« miſſion to whatever his Electoral Highneſs 
« ſhould determine. For which Reaſons bit 
« Majeſty accepts the Mediation of the King of 
« Sweden, as being unarm'd and diſuntereſted , 
« aud cannot — that of his Electoral High- 
« neſs, whom be upon to be arm'd, and en- 
gg with his Enemies". I was pray to ſet 
down here the proper Words of the King of 
Exgland, and leave it to the Reader's Judg- 
ment, whether it was not out of ſeaſon, that 
the Elector offer'd his Mediation to the King, 
who had juſt broke with the United Provin- 
ces after (ſuch a Manner, as (ſufficiently made 
known, that it was not any Conſideration for 
his Electoral Highneſs, that could . reconcile 
him with them. 3 
In the Beginning of the Month of Novem- 
ber, 1674, the Emperor's Commiſſioners being 
in Conference with the Miniſter of Sweden, 
on the Subject of the ſame Mediation, told him 
by word of Mouth and in Writing, That 
« his Imperial EN the Mediation 
« of the Crown of Sweden, provided it de- 
« clar'd, that during the preſent War it would 
« not aſſiſt either Party: and promis'd not to 
« lay down the Office of Mediation till the 
« War was at an End; far from committing 
« any AQ of Hoſtility againſt the Emperor, a- 
„ gainſt his Allies, or againſt the Empire”. In 
Conſideration whereof, the Emperor offer d, 
as well for himſelf, as in the Name of his Al- 
lies, the reciprocal Sureties for the Guaranty 
EM, Treaty of Weſiphalia, in reference to 


I ſaid before, that the Miniſter Mediator 
ought to be diſintereſted as well as the Prince 
who employs him. Pope Urbaz VIII. had no- 
minated the Cardinal Reſſerti, to diſcharge the 
Function of Mediator at the Congreſs of Co- 


en which was afterwards transferr'd to 
e 


; but foraſmuch as France was not at 
all ſatisfy d with his Conduct, on the Account 
of the Correſpondence he had had at els 
and in a with the Queen Mother, Ma- 
de Medicis, his Mediation was reſected, and 
Pope was oblig d to recall him. Cardinal 
Alexander Bichi, was an Italian, a Creature of 
the Barberint, and a Cardinal; that is to ſay 
oblig'd, as well by Oath, as by particular Du- 
to prefer the Intereſt and Advantage of the 
of Rome, to all the Conſiderations he could 
have for his Countrey, for his Friends and Re- 
lations, and for whatever could be dear to him 
in the World; ſo that it ſcem'd, as if the Re- 
publick of Fenice ought to make Difficulty to 
admit of his Mediation, in a Difference ſhe 
aQually had with the Pope concerning the 


Temporal, of which the is extremely j 


| 


, 


| © ſelves, ſays 


his FUNCTIONS; 

Nevertheleſs. the accepted it, as well for the 
Knowledge ſhe had of his Merit, as becauſe 
he acted by the Order, and according to the 
Intention of Nauce, which could not be ſuſpeR- 


2 : 6-4 e 
The Count Servien, ſpeaking of the Media- 
tors who kill'd themſelves at Manſte with do- 
ing nothing, ſaid, He could not comprehend 
« why Fraxce ſhould make Difficulty to nego- 
e tiate immediately with the Miniſters of the 
„Emperor and of the King of Spain; ſince he 
* had always found a greater Light, and met 
« with more Facility in Affairs in treating di- 
« reQly with them, than when they paſ3'd 
e through the Hands of Mediators : the 
« Miniſters of Fraxce had never made the leaſt 
Conceſſion on any Point, but the Mediators 
run immediately to the others, to communi- 
* cate it to them, without —— it, ot 
drawing the leaſt Advantage therefrom for 
% France : That it was obſerv'd, that the Se- 
s crets which had been intruſted to the Medi- 
« ators, had been 3 by them in remote 
« Places, to the Prejudice of the Intereſt of 
7 the 22 : * IR ages ag the 2 
* charg'd t iators with any Sayin 
« theſe only made uſe thereof to do the French 
« a Miſchief: That there was Artifice in all 
© their Procedure, in this, that they never diſ- 
« cover'd but à Part of what they were im- 
% power'd to offer France; and even before 
« they made any Offers, oy would ſtipulate 
« ſomething F other; that they never 
« ceas'd ſpeaking of the Complaiſance of the 
„ Auſtrians; ſo tar as to ſay it was neceſſary 
eto hold them in, that they might not preci- 
« pitouſly 8 the French demand- 
« ed, Sc. the Nuncio, one of the Me- 
« diators, being a Creature of Pope Urbax, and 
having a mind to ingratiate himſelf with the 
« Court of Rome, croſs'd the Intentions of 
« France; the Proſperity of which giving a 
« Jealouſy to the Republick of Venice, there 
* was no room to hope for any great Matters 
from the — Offices of its Miniſter, who. 
« was the other Mediator”. Servies could not 
ſay in plainer Terms, that the two Princes 

ediators were intereſſed, and that their Mi- 
niſters were ſo likewiſe. 

Cardinal Mazarixe himſelf, writing on the 
ſame Subject to the French Plenipotentiaries in 
the Year 1646 s of the Mediators in 
theſe Terms, Miniſters of Spain them- 

are not ſo animated againſt 
« France as the Mediators. The are/jealous 
« of the Affection the EleQor of Bavaria has 
« for the Crown, as well as of the Proſperity 
« of his Arms. "They preſs the Count de P 
U xeraxda to conclude a particular Treaty with 
« the United Provinces. If the Nuncio ap- 
« ply'd himſelf with Zeal to reconcile 2 


Ly 
cc 


two Crowns, that they might unite their 


« Arms againſt the Infidels and Hereticks, he 
« would do the Office of a true Mediator, and 
« of a Miniſter of the Apoſtolick See, which 
« ought to have no other View than the Ad- 
* vantage and Augmentation of the Catholick 
„Religion: But that in labouring to procure 
« all Advantages to the Hereticks, to invite 
« them to a particular Peace; and in obtain- 
ing for the Elector Palatis, thoſe they are 


« for taking from 7 of Bavaria, be 
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"either diſcharg d tht Duty of a good Methator, 
© not of a Niels of the Holy See: That he 
«< 2 out, that the Nuncio at Paris had written 
66 


4 yery good, but that they were poyſon'd by 
2x ths $<avicious Counſels of the firſt Mini- 
« ter, who juggling with Serien, oppos'd her 
% Majdty's good Defires: That the Venetian 
« Embaflador could have no other Motive, 
than the Thought with which the Repub- 
© lick was ſtrongly poſſeſsꝰd, of redueing the 
% Power of the two Crowns to an Equality, 


4 capable of enſuring the Repoſe of Chyiſten- 


* mn. So that if the main Points were but 
% ſufficiently agreed on with the Emperor and 
* the King of Spain; that it might not he thought 
the Manner of proceeding was chang'd, in 
order to retard the Concluſſon of the Trea- 
* ty, he ſhould be for laying aſide the Mediators 
gute; thereby to revenge the Wrong their 
Procedure did to France. | | 
To ſpeak the Truth, the Mediators had a 
ou deal of Trouble ar Mxrfter , but little 
uceeſs, and ftilt leſs Honour. Their Imen- 

tions were good, but they met every where 
with ſuch inflexible Obduratenefs , that the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſons in the Word were not able 
to ſoften. Being therefore oblig'd to ſpeak 
ſometimes in a lofty Tone, and particularly to 
the French Plenipotentiaties, who were for en- 
joying the Benefit of the Proſperity of their 

aſter's Arms, they made themſelves ſuſpect- 
ed by the ones, and CNY to the others. 
In the Affairs of the Empire it felf, where 
Peace was at laſt concluded, the Satisfaction 
of the Crowns in Alliance (which was the moſt 
eſſential Article) was adjuſted without them 
by the Offices -and Inftances of the Duke of 
Bavaria. The Intention of the French was to 
exclude the Mediators intirely; and they would 
have excluded them in effect, had it not been 
for the Apprehenſton they were in, that fuch 
Procedure would confirm the Opinion People 
had already, of the fmall Inclination they had 
for a Peace. | | 

It may be faid with truth: That it is not 
the Mediators who make Treaties, and that 
it is the good Diſpoſition of the Parties which 
brings them to a Concluſion. The Peace whict 
was made at Munſter between Sum and the 
United Provinces in the Year 1648, was not 
the Work of the Nuncio, nor of the Penerian 
Embaſſador, no more than that which Was 
made ſome Months after, between the Empire 
and the two Crowns of Fraxce and Sweden. 
The Mediators did not ſucceed in that of Spain, 
tho* they had ſpent many Yeats to no purpoſe 
therein, fo that the two Kings were fore d to 
agree between themſelves, by the Mediation'of 
two ſubaltern Miniſters, without the Interven- 
tion of the Pope, and of the Republiek; and 
even without the Mediation of the Ele Aors, 
who had offer'd it. France would have em- 
ploy'd its Mediation at Conffuntinople, in order 
to reconcile the Repnblick of Yenice #nd the 
Port, in hopes of ſaving Candia, in the whole 


or in part; but ſhe made her Peace with the 


Grand Scignjor , when no body intermmeddled 


therein. *l hey were ſtrange Mediators , - who 


in the Year 1660, concluded a Peace between 
Charles Guſtavus, and Frederick IH, Kin gs of 
and Denmark: and the ſame may be 


hid of thoſe who; were” inſtrumental to the 
Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in the Year 1668 


thereby. | te 
| 845 Innocent X. ſeeitig one Day from his 
| Window two Boys fight at boxing, would not 
ſuffer them to be parted: He fai they would 
leave off of themſelves when they were tir'd 
with fighting , and that the ſame thing would 
happen to the two Kings of Fraxce and Span, 
who would put an end to the War when both 
ſides ſnould be weary thereof, without the Ne- 
ceſſity of any _ s being concern'd. The 
Plenipotentiaries of the United Provinces, who 
had a greater Defire than thoſe of France to 
forward and conclude their Negotiation would 
not paſs through the Hands ot the Mediators, 
but on May 5, 1646. agreed with the Miniſters 
of Hain to act without them; that they ſhonld 
treat immediately between themſelves, and that 
the Conferences ſhould be held alternately, one 
Day at the Houſe of the Plenipotentiaries of 
Sparm, and the next at that of thoſe of Hh. 
and; and that they at whoſe Houſe the Con- 
ferences ſhould be held, ſnould do the Honours 
of the Houſe to the others, r. The United 
Provinces perceiving that the Mediators made no 
Progreſs between Fance and Spain, look d up- 
on them to be of no Utility to them. But 
when once a Mediation has been admitted, it 
can be no longer rejected, without a Defign to 
offertd the Mediator. Cardinal Mazarin, Who, 
| as 1 faid before, did not find his Ends with the 
Nuncio and the Venetian Embaffador, wrote 
to the French Plenipotentiaties to negotiate with- 
out them; but 4 Avanx ſaid, Thur there was nv 
excluding from the Mediation (without Scan 
Minifter; tobe had labour d for three Tears pa 
thereis ; becauſe it would make the World talk, 
and give it Reafon to believe, that France in- 
tended to break off the Negotiation, at a time 
when it was thought that Peace was juſt upon 
4 Concluſion. And indeed the Plenipotentia- 
ries wrote to the Cardinal, Thar there was wo 
fering that Affront to the Mediarars, who not- 
ithſfanding their difobliging Procedure, dad 
done ſeveral good Offices to France; and that 
they would continue to make uſe of them a6 
Perfons neceſſary, aftho 7 ſuſpected them. 
This had not always beetr Sertien's Opinion, 
bor his Collegues were more moderate. _ 
Tue Ptenipotentfaties who! were on the part 
of che United Provinces at Munſter, after 
had adjuſted the greateft Difficulties of th 
Treaty with the Spawiſs Miniſters, expreB'd fo 
. for a Accommodation of the 
ces, which till thet had not been able 
to be regulated between rhe two Crowns, that 
the French Miniſters gave them Leave at luft, 
tho“ with great Reſuctancy, ro employ thelr 
Offices, tc Wy to dting them nearer to an A. 
ee They made ſeveral Goings 
| Comitrgs ; but beſides that there was no Duron 
tion on either fide, theſe pretended Mediators 
did trot go abont jt as they ought. The Nuncio 
who was vex'd that the French and Span'ar 
ed him, to make ofe of Miniſters who 
had no Concern in the Mediation, coniptaio'd 
thereof ro thoſe of Fravce. The Duke of Li- 
ville told him, That they would receive lu. 
Ufftrertly from every thoſe Offices that 


| tho” all the Mediators did not fare equally well 
m Word, that the Queen's Intentions Were | i all = 


could any way contribme to the adjuſting of 
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their Differences; but when they ſhould come 
to join Iſſue, they would make uſe of the ot. 
dinary way, and would receive the Concluſion 
from no other Hands than the Mediators: 
which makes it plain that the Dusch Miniſters 
were not Mediators, altho' they did the Fun- 
&ions thereof; and that even with more Suc- 
ceſs than the Nuncio and Venetian Embaſla- 
dor had done; inſomuch that there was a Like; 
lihood that in a very few Days they would have 
made a great Progreſs ther if Pegweranda, 
who was ſure of the ſeparate Treaty, had not 
had ſo great an Averſion for that with France. 
His Obitinacy and Pride coſt the King of Spams 
the belt part of the Low Countries. | 
[ made mention in the Beginning of this 
Chapter of the Mediation France offer'd to the 
two Northern Crowns in the Year 1645. Caſ+ 
par Cognet de la Tuillerie, who was to labour 
therein, met with a very great Difficulty at his 
entring upon the Mediation, to wit, in the Jea- 
louſy might be taken from his firſt Viſit in $twe- 
den, as well as in Dexmark. He was Embaſ- 
ſador in Holland, and could not go to Sweden 
but through the Kingdom of Denmark, unleſs 
he went by Sea, which was what he could not 
think of; and even if he did, he ſhonld be ob- 
lig'd to paſs along the Coalt of Jurlaud, and 
aps through the Sound. The Queen of 
Sweden however inſiſted on the Embaſſador 
Mediator's paying her the firſt Viſit. He found 
the Means to get out of this Perplexity, by 
ſeeking the Friendſhip of Genera} Tertenſon 
Plenipotentiary of Sweden, and Commander of 
the Forces of that Crown in Germany. He 
made him a Viſit as he paſs'd by his ets, 
and told him, That his Maſter's Intention was 
to uſe his Endeavours to put an End to the 
War between the two Kings of Swedew and 
of Denmark, thereby the betrer to enable the 
firſt of thoſe. Crowns to ſuccour its Friends 
in Germany; deſiring him to ſecond, With his 
good Offices, the Letter which he ſent by a 
Gentleman to the Queen, to beg of her not 
to take it ill that he went to COS before 
he came to Srockhbol/m. The Prinee — of 
Vn was thither ſome time before 
on the part of the Queen Regent of Fraxce, in 
order to do the fame Office; but his Perſon nor 
being very "agreeable there,; 4 Taillerie was 
forc'd to have recourſeto his Addreſs. Lewis XI. 
affronted Cardinal Be//arios, becauſe inten 
to do the Office of iatot between him al 
the Duke of Bargundy, he had paid the firſt 
Vitt to the Duke. NE 
The Abbot de Branthome of the Houſe of 
Bonrdeilles, makes mention thereof in his Me- 
moirs, in the Life of Charles VIII, in theſe 
erms. Pope Eugenia, having ſent to K 
1 XI. a great, learned and able Perſon 6 
the Countrey of Greece e 8: Nice 
whoſe Name was Beſſarion, in the lity of 
to mediate a Peace between him and 
Charles Duke of 9 ya This good Man, 
not being ſo much a Couftier as « Philoſopher, 
and not diſtinguiſhing between the Grandeur 
of the one and the other, and between the Lord 
and the Vailll, went firſt to the Duke, from 
whom having receiv'd his Diſpatch, he very 
innocently went to the King, Who look'd up- 
on the Procedure of this Philoſopher to 
be very odd and ſtrange, in viſiting the Vaſſal 


| they 


_ 


before the Lord, and imagit'd be did it out of 
Contempt. Nevertheleſs he lent u tolerable 
Attention to his philoſophical Haratigue ; af. 
ter which with a Countenance half angry, bot 
accompany'd with a diſdainful Smile, he laid 
his Hand gently on his reverential Beard, and 
ſaid to him, Reverend Sir, Barbara Greca, ge- 
unt retinent, habere' ſolebant : and without 
any farther Anſwer left him- there you aſto- 
niſh'd, and by and by ſent him word by fome 
other Perſon, That he might retite, for he 
ſhould have no other Anſwer nor Diſpatch: 
Branthome hereupon makes Reflections worthy 
of himſelf, and put afterwards the Queſtion; 
Whether the Embaſſadors"ought to go firft to 
the greateſt or the leaſt of the two Princes with 
whom he is to negotiate; and handles it 
problematically, after his uſual manner. 1 
not pretend to decide it, nor to give Rules for 
this ſort of Viſits. Pas III. ſent Axamer 
Farneſe his Nephew firſt to King Frantis 1, and 
afterwards to the Empetor Charles V. Pla, V; 
on the contrary, ſent Cardinal Alexavarin his 
Nephew firſt to Philip II, King of Spain, and 
afterwards to Charles IX, Kingof France, with- 
out this laſt's taking it ill. There is more Dit 
ficulry therein at preſent. It is certain the Em- 
t ought to diſtinguiſh between the Prin- 
ces, when their Dignity —— them; and 
when there is a Competition berween them, he 
muſt — * ſo to the ofre, that the other may 
not be offended theteut; and that the Honour 
he does to the may not give the other — 
Jealouſy. Some Rules may be form'd ft 
the Examples alledg'd in this Chapter. 
It is certain the Embaſſador, or Miniſter Me- 
diator, ought neceſſarily to diſtinguiſh betweerl 
the Princes he is to reconcile ; eſpecially if 


| their Dighity diſtinguiſhes then. Cardinal Pool 


not beltig able to obtait Leave of the T_ 
for Charles V, to purſue his * to 17 
land, would fain have gone into Haute, itt 
order to ſound there his Intentions concetnin 
his Mediation; but Charles would not conf 
to it. During the War about Caſtro, Hugh de 
Lionue had Orders to uſe his Endeayours to ad- 


juſt the Differences between the Barberixs and 


the Prihces of Italy. Liane before he went to 
Rome y confer nn Are _ _ — — 
as well temporal as ſpiritual, might be ſaid ro 
have taken the Field, went to the Duke of 
Parma; as well becauſe he was the moſt con- 
cern'd, as becauſe he was in his way. To ex- 
cuſe himſelf herein, he ſaid he difcharg'd the 
Office of Iuterceſſor, rather than that of Me- 
diatorz fo that it was neceſſary for him to'know 
the Intentions and Diſpoſſtions of the Duke, 
who was Vaſſal of the See of Nome, before he 
could aſſure the Pope of the Submiſſions he 
was to expe@ from him: Nevertheleſs, when 
after the Peace, which was concluded in the 
Year 1644, Vence had ſome Thoughts of ferts 
din mbaſſador Extraorditiaty into France, 
to 42 the King for his Medimion, Gaſonr, 
one of the Deputies of the Senate, who Was 
againſt this Expence, ſaid, That the two Me- 
didtors ,- Cardinal Birks and Liourr had been 
both at Rome before they came to Vier, whis 
ther one of them at leaſt ought to have come 
before he went to Rome; Whereas, oft the con- 
trary, the Republick had not ſcett them til! 
had concerted with the Barberins Whatev - 
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they had a mind to. The Senate was not very 
well ſatisfy'd with this Peace; tho), as it had 
not ated with that Vigour which was ex- 
pected from the Reputation of its Arms, and 
thoſe of the Allies having been employ'd but 
with much Diſorder and Confuſion, the Re- 
publick could not bope for any great Advan- 
tages therefrom. She pretended to the Honour 
of the firſt Viſit, becauſe ſhe maintain'd that 
ſhe had no Difference to unravel with the Holy 
See, or with the Pope, but only with the Bar- 
berins. | 
[ believe I may ſay on this occaſion that in 
the Year 1625, Pope Urban finding himſelf per- 
plex'd with the Affair of the Halteline, ſent the 
Cardinal Francis Barberin one of his Nephews 
into France, to endeavour to regulate the Dit- 
ference between the two Crowns. The Car- 
dinal did not meet there with any great Satiſ- 
faction, for which reaſon the Pope was for ha- 
ving him go to Spain, to ſee whether he ſhould 
not there find a greater Diſpoſition to an Ac- 
commodation, but the Spanrards proteſted they 
would not receive this Legation, becauſe they 
look'd upon it as the Sequel of that of Fraxce ; 
and this Oppoſition oblig'd the Pope to recall 
the Cardinal back ro Rome, in order to ſend 
him from thence to Spain. And foraſmuch as 
the Spaniards were not ſatisfy d therewith, be- 
cauſe the Legate had been in France before he 
came to Spain, it was neceſſary to find ſome 
other Pretext for his Journey, and ove it our, 
That the Cardinal went thither only to ſtand 
for the Pope at the Chriſtening of the Princeſs 
the Queen of Spain was nay. deliver'd of. 
The Spaniards are not the only People who are 
vain enough to ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd, 
and to deceive themſelves by outward Appear- 
ances, which they and every body elſe knows 
to be falſe and ridiculous, hen in the Year 
1651, Chanut was at Lubeck, as Mediator on 
the part of France, he was ask'd whether he 
had his Powers. He anſwer'd, that he had, 
ard that he was ready to communicate them, 
but that he would not give a Copy thereof to 
the Parties. I cannot tell whether the Powers 
are of abſolute Neceſſity in this Caſe, becauſe 
the Prince who employs the Mediator not be- 
ing oblig'd to ratify any thing, it ſeems as if it 
wete ſufficient that the Miniſter verifies his 
Quality by any publick Ad whatever; and that 
the Powers are only made uſe of becauſe this 
Verification cannot well be perform'd by Cre- 
dential Letters, which the Prince Mediator 
cannot addreſs to Deputies, of whom the Aſ- 
ſembly is compos'd. And that they were not 
formal Powers, appears by the Speech Chanut 
made at that time, wherein he maintain'd, That 
it was not neceſſary that they ſhould be diſ- 
tch'd under the Great Seal, and that thoſe 
rinces to whom the Mediation of Nauce might 
be uſeful or convenient, ought not to be ac- 
cuſtom'd thereto. 
It muſt be obſerv'd that Aloyſio Contarini, be- 
ing Mediator on the part of the Republick of 
Venice at Munſter, did not pretend to any Ad- 
vantage, Prerogative or Precedency, on the 
account of his Qual of Mediator, over the 
Embaſſadors of Crown'd Heads; ſo that when 
he happen'd to be in a third Place, with the 
Nuncio and other Embaſſadors, the Nuncio 
took indeed the firſt Place, but Contarini took 


| * — 
his only after theſe, and not immediately aſtet 
the Nuncio. And —.— Occaſibns, where 
the Princes and States of the Empire ſent 2 
Deputation to the Mediators, in the Preſence 
of the Embaſſadots of the Emperor and of the 
King of France, the Deputies firſt ſaloted the 
Nuncio, and after him the Emperor's Embaf. 
ſadors and thoſe of France, and the Venetian 
laſt. The Embaſſadors of Crown'd Heads do 
Honour to the Mediator, if his Maſter is of 
the ſame Dignity with theirs. At the Congreſs 
of Breda they all yielded the Precedency to the 
Swediſb Embaſſadors : But as the Chriſti 
Kings conſider the Emperor but as the fir 
amongſt them, the Embaſſadors who are on the 
part of the King of Great Britain at Nimegner 
pretend that the Biſhop 75 Gure and his Collegaes, 
Embaſſadors from the Emperor , ſhould bave the 
ſame Deference for them. They ſay they have 
their Maſter's expreſs Orders for the ſame; 
and their Difference will be by ſo much the 
harder to adjuſt, as there is no Medium to 
take, and they cannot therein ſubmit to the Ar- 
bitration of a third Perſon ; becauſe not one 
King will refer himſelf to the Pope; and all 
the other Princes are intereſſed. at ſeems 
moſt grievous herein is, leſt the King of Great 
Britain carrying it ſo high, ſhould pretend to 
— the Princes of Germany as the 

oes. 

Altho' the Venetian Embaſſador was conſi- 
der d and honour'd at Munſter as a Mediator, yet 
nevertheleis the Nuncio pretended that thi 
lity was only due to him, becauſe the Catholicks 
had defir'd no other Mediation than the Pope's. 
He ſaid his Briefs made no mention of any o- 
ther Mediator, and that even Contarinis 
dentials cxpreſs'd nothing more than that he 
ſhould be aiding and aſſiſting to the Nuncio in 
this Negotiation ; and that upon the firſt Over- 
ture that Fance had made to admit the Vene- 
tians, theſe had employ'd their Friends at Vi- 
enna, at Paris, and at Madrid, to get them- 
ſelves accepted. And in Fact all the Writings, 
Propoſitions, Anſwers and Replies were ad- 
drets'd only to the Nuncio, ns 
at Home; it was he that communicated them 
to the Parties, and that alone fign'd the An- 
ſwers. He never went to ſee the Venetian Em- 
baſſador for Affairs of this nature, but ſent for 
him to come to him. Neither did he ſuffer the 
other to ſign any thing with him; and if he 
communicated: any Inſſrument to him, it was 
only a Copy, which the Signature of his Au- 
ditor or Secretary, or elſe the Seal of the Nun- 
ciature render'd authentick ; inſomuch that he 
almoſt: paſs'd for the only Mediator with the 
Catholicks, The Plenipotentiaries of the Ca- 
tholick Princes held their Conferences in the 
Nuncio's Houſe, having firſt obtain'd from 
him the Hour of their * or Viſit, at 
which the Venetian Embaſſador was preſent al- 
ſo: this laſt came likewiſe to the Nuncio s, 
when they were to viſit together the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Crown'd Heads. It was ob- 
ſerv'd that the Embaſſador of Venice had been 
above eight hundred times at the Nuncio 5 
Houſe, who ſaid, that he acted thus by way of 
Precaution, to the end, that in Affairs of that 
Importance he might have an unexcepti 
Witneſs of his Actions, as well as of his W 
againſt the Equivocations of the Partics, 


he kept them 
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The EMBASSADO 


cain(t the Doubts that might be had of his Sin- 
pa "What I have now ſaid of the Nunc ib 


Brief, and of the Venetian Embaſſador's Creden- 


tals, confirms what I had-obſerv'd before, that | 


the Powers are not abſolutely neceſſary to 
a Mediator, ſince theſe two Miniſters had 


e. 1 
The Word Mediator ſufficiently expreſſes 
his Function; which conſiſts: property in put- 
ting himſelf in the middle, to bring the Parties 
at Variance nearer together: whereof I ſhall 
here give a very ſingular Inſtance. I have al- 
ready ſpoken ſeveral times of the Mediation 
France offer'd to the two Northern Crowns in 
the Year 1644. La Tuillerie having oblig'd the 
two Kings, in the _—_— of the following 
Year, to ſend their Commiſſioners to Bremſe- 
bro, on the Frontiers of the two Kingdoms, 
made both ſides conſent" to the lodging their 
Powers in his Hands, to be communicated by 
him to the Parties : That in cafe the Powers 
were found good and ſufficient, the Deputies 
of Sweden and of Denmark ſhould meet in the 
middle of the Bridge which makes the Frontier 
of the two Kingdoms, and ſhould take one 
another by the Hand. After the Powers were 
approv'd and exchang'd, the Embaſſador Me- 
diator made them agree on the Terms they 
ſhould make uſe of in their Complement at 
their firſt Interview. This being done, the 
Swediſh Deputies came within halt a League of 
Bremſebro, and the Danes to Chriſtianople + and 
foraſmuch as theſe (who according to Cuſtom 
ought, as the firſt Comers, to have acquainted 
the others therewith) fail'd therein ; the Swedes 
ſupply'd it, by notifying to the Dazes, that they 
ſhould be at Bremſebro at half an Hour after one 
of the Clock in the Afternoon. The Tents of 
the ones and of the others were pitch'd at both 
Ends of the Bridge; and /a Taillerie having 
plac'd himſelf in the middle of the Bridge, by 
a Stone which denores the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms, put himſelf in the middle of the 
four Embaſſadors of the United Provinces, 
who were there alſo as Mediators ; and as the 
Gout hinder'd him from going himſelf to fetch 
the Deputies, to bring them to this Stone, and 
alſo becauſe he did not know which of the 
two he ſhould fetch firſt, he caus'd a Trum- 
to be ſounded, and at this Signal all the 
eputies came out of their Tents at the ſame 
time, and march'd to the middle of the Bridge, 
counting their Steps, c. After this firſt In- 
terview the Mediators went backwards and 
forwards between the Parties, receiv'd and 
communicated the Propoſitions and Anſwers, 
and at laſt brought the Treaty to a Con- 
cluſion. 
The Emperor's Miniſters, and thoſe of the 
two Kings of Fraxce and Spain, having agreed 
at Munſter of the manner of treating; they 
on December 4, 1644, put theit᷑ firſt f 
into the Hands of the Mediators; to whom 
thoſe of Spain ſignify'd on the ſame Day, that 
if the Propoſition of the French was not con- 
tormable to theirs, and that they had no other 
Intention than to talk of certain Preliminaries, 
© was no occaſion to do any more than to 
ſend them back thoſe they had given in, with- 
out communicating them to the French Pleni- 
potentiaries, Whereupon the Mediators went 
io the Spemfh Plenipotentiaries, where thoſe 


vous ſoever it might be. 


ces would be uſeleſs; in which the 
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told them, ** That it did wot belong to them to 
judge of the Propoſitions: That the Office of 
Mediation permitted them only to make a 
faithful Report of what was told them, with- 
cout adding any thing of their own, except 
« Exhortations to do-what is juſt and reaſona- 
© ble: But as for the making a judgment of 
the Equity and Juſtice of the Propoſitions, 
* or to ſay which Propoſitions would be pro- 
<« pereſt to forward the Treaty, that that ex- 
© ceeded the Power of their Employment: 
« That it was abſolutely neceſſary their Pro- 
« poſitions ſhould be communicated -t6 the 
French, or elſe that theyſhould all be reſtor'd 
on both ſides. 3 24 

If the Mediators are requir'd by one of the 
Parties to make a Propoſition to the other, they 
ought to make no Difficulty therein, how grie- 
n the Beginning of 
the Year 1646, the Plenipotentiaries of France 
urg'd the Mediators to demand a Paſſport of 
the Spaniſp Miniſters for the Embaſſadors of 
Portugal, and the Liberty of Don Duarte of 
Braganga. The Mediators knew that this Pro- 
poſition would be ill receiv'd, but that did not 
hinder them from making it to the. Count de 


Pegneranda; and whereas this gave a looſe to 


his Paſſion as ſoon as the Nuncio began to 


mention P al, Comtarmi, who on his 
eaſily took Fine: told him, © That it * 
« the way to negotiate to give way to ſuch 
« Tranſports : That the Office of Mediator 
© oblig'd them to report punctually the Propo- 
« fition the other had charg'd them with; and 
« as they ſhould make no Scruple to demand 
the City of Paris of the French, if the Spaziards 
«* defir'd it; ſo neither would they make an 
„ Difficulty to ask Madrid of the Spaniards, 
the French requir'd them ſo to do. 

The Inſtructions the Court of Rome gave to 
Cardinal Ginetti, when it ſent him in the Qua- 
lity of Legate Mediator to the Congreſs at Co- 
logne, are very conſiderable: For befides that 
they inform him particularly of all the Affairs 
which were there to be diſcuſs'd, where almoſt 
all Europe was concern'd ; they inſiruct him 
88 in all he was to do in that Quality. 

hey recommend to him. firſt, and above all 
things, Indifferency, without which all his On- 

| ate ought 
to be ſo exact, that not only no Partiality ſhould 
be diſcover'd in his Conduct, but alſo that none 
ſhould be obſervable either in the AQions or 
Words of his Domeſticks. 2. That he ſhould 
not make any Propoſition, . becauſe he might 
make ſuch as might not be agreeable to one of 
the Parties, and by that Mean would become 
ſuſpected and of no Utility; and that he ſhould 
content himſelf with making a faithful Report 
of what ſhould be told him. 3. That in the 
Conteſt between two equal Powers, where 
neither is willing to make the firſt Propoſition, 
becaufe that ſhews ſome Weakneſs or Defe- 
rence, the Mediator ought to oblige them both 
to deliver their Propoſitions to him at the ſame 
time. 4. That he muſt endeavour to acquire 
the Confidence of the Parties, that they may 
diſcover to him their true Sentiments. 5. That 
he be ſecret, and communicate to either Party 
but what the other would have him. 6. That 
he do not take upon him any Arbitration, nor 
3 5B ſuffer 
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ſuffer to be put upon the Pope; becauſe 
then cnftead of Medinor he would become 
Jodge. 7. That he do not diſpatch any Cou- 
riet to either of the Princes intereſted, becauſe 
if that Prince cannot conſent to what is defir'd 
of him, he will be angry that an Expreſs was 
ſent him; but let him cauſe the Miniſters them- 
ſelves to ſend him, and that he write by the 
ſame. Hand to the Nuncio who reſides with 
the Prince, that he may diſcharge that Office. 
8. That he decline as much as may be any Jea- 
louſy or Umbrage he might give by ſending an 
Expreſs to the Pope. g. They recommend to 
bim Moderation and Patience. 

Princes do not always accept the Mediation 
is offer'd them: Of which I have before given 
an Example, where the King of Exgland re- 
fus'd that of the Elector of Brandenbarg, becauſe 
this was intereſſed. The Emperor's Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and the Miniſters of Denmark, con- 
fidering that the King of Dezmark could no 
longer do the Office of Mediator, after the 
Rupture between the two Nortbern Crowns, 
Contarini repreſented vo the Miniſters of fraxce, 
that it was neceſſaty to ſubſtitute another Me- 
diator in his Place; becauſe the Swedes not ha- 
ving any at Oſnaburg, they could not carry on 
their Negotiation, which alſo put a Stop to 
that which was to be at Mnxſter ; ſince ac- 


cording to the preliminary Treaty, France and 


Sweden were to go the ſame Pace. Upon this 
Difficulty it was propos'd to perform the Me- 
diation of Oſzaburg by the Republick of Venice; 
but the Emperor would not conſent chereto , 
and excluded Contarini. The Pretext was, that 
he would not diſoblige the King of Denmark, 
who might reaſſume the Mediation, after the 
Peace ſhould be concluded in the North; but 
the true reaſon was, that the Emperor would 
not have any Mediator between him and the 
Proteſtant Princes, becauſe he pretended to 
treat them as his Subjects. 

The States of the Uuited Provinces, when 
they fent their Plenipotentiaries to Munſter , 
commanded them to avoid the Occations which 
might -oblige them to negotiate by the means 


df the Mediators; and that if any Difference 


chanc id to ariſe, which they could not regu- 
late with the Spamards imme er might 
apply themſelves to the Nench Embaſſadors, or 
elſe to that of Venice, and diſcourſe with them 

about it by the way of Converſation ; That like 
Mediators they might propoſe ſome Means of 
Accommodation. But for the reſt, that th 
ſhould always meet with the Hanz 
Miniſters directly, at the Town-houſe, or in 
ſome other ick Place, without Mediators : 
and there take one fide of the Table, leaving 
the Spaxiards the Choice of the other. I take 
notice elfewhere that they met alternately at 
their own Houſes. 

Cardinal Fraxcis Barberin was ſent into France 
in the Year 1625, to endeavour to accommo- 
date the Difference that was between the two 
Crowns about the Valteline. He did nothing 
in it becauſe the King inlidtted, that accordi 
to the I of Madria, the Valtr lin ſho 
be reſtot d to the Griſors, with all the Rights of 
Superiority which they had there, before the 
lntarrection of thoſe of the Valley. In the 
Year 1626, the fame Cardinal went into Spain, 
with .a-Defiga to bring there to a good luce 


the Mediation, which had not flicceeded 
France; but the Spaniards deſpis'd ot n 
him ſo much, that they concluded the 
of Moon, after the Legate was already arriy d 
in Spam; but to the end 8 not think 
they bad any Intention to affront him, m- 
tedated the Treaty wherein he had no 

A Peace 22 concluded between France and 
England in the V ear 1629, the laſtruments there- 
of on bath ſides were put into che Hands of 
ſome Embaſladors, who had been concem'd 
therein as Peace-makers, and not as Mediators ; 
to keep them by way of Depaſta, till the Ra- 
tifications. ſhould be exchang' d. It cannot be 
ſaid neither, that the Archbiſhop of Piſa, Em- 
baſſador from the Great Duke of Tatar at 
Madrid, was a Mediator; notwithſtangi 
Bafſomprerre and du Fargis, Embaſſadors from 


Lance, ſuffer'd him to aſſiſt at the Conferen- 


ces, in order to diſcharge the Office of Pacifier 
of the Differences the French Embailadors mi 
have with the Span Commiſſioners, 
Great Duke had not offer'd his Mediation, 
neither had it been accepted of in France; and 
to ſpeak the Truth it was not very neceflary, 
conſidering the Diſpoſition the Spaniards were 
in to (atisfy the French, by granting them 2 
Treaty they had no mind to execute. The 
Embaſſadors made a bold Step in admitting 
the Embaſſador of Txſcany to che Conteren- 


ces without an expreſs Order from their Court; 


altho* they were perſuaded of the Intention of 
a Miniſter, whoſe Maſter bad an intereſt not 
to have the Repoſe of ray difturb'd on the ac- 
count of the /altelare. | 

The King of Sweden, Charles — — 
could not bear that the States of the United 
Provinces ſhould imervene as Mediators, in 
the Tr they were for having him make 
with the King of Dewmark, not after his own 
Way, but conformably to the Intention of 
France, England, and the ſaid United Provin- 
ces, who had all erected themſetves as Media- 
tors; That a Treaty might be made which 
ſaould hinder the King of Swedes from rai- 
fing his Grandeur on the Ruins of the King 
of Denmark. He told the Embaſſadors of the 
States, that he rejected their Mediation, that 
he look d upon them as his Enemies, and 


that he * treat them as ſuch. 
France and ＋ had indeed an Inteteſt to 
oppoſe the vaſt Deſigns of the King of Swe. 


den, but yet they medd1'd but faintly, and 
would rather have declar'd for him than for 
the King of Dexmark: fo that we muſt believe 
thut had it not been for the Loſs of the Bat- 
tel of Funen, which very much mortify'd the 
King of Sweden, if it was not the real Cauſe 
of kis Death, their Mediation would not have 
produc'd the Effef it did after his Desth. It 
was not withbut Reluctancy and that 
the King of France adinitted of the Mediation 
of England, Sweden and 'of the United Pro- 
vinocs in the Year 1668. Aud it is very pro- 
bable be would not have admitted thereof if 
he had not been affur d that be mould de al- 
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Wife, and to put himſelf in Poſſeſſion of 
— ay to him by the Devolution, or of 
an Equivalent: And this is what he obtain'd 

the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle.” As for the 

ice he Je to the Spaniards, theſe no 
Adyantage at all 


: becauſe in „din 
to Fance the Places ſhe deſir d, 


hex entap' 
and cover'd the Frontiers of that Kingdom, 
and by leaving him the Towns he had con- 
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quer'd, they impair'd their own Frontiers, and 


gave the French Entrance into their Co 


even to the Heart of Brabant, and to the very 
Gates of Bruſſelt. It is ttue, that in all this, 
as well as in the es > Alliance , and jn'the 
defenfive Alliance, which was fince concluded 
2 
ere is ſomething ſo odd, an 
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/ Treaties. own 


is none of the Embaſſador's Buſſnefs' to 
inform himſelf, whether the Prince, who 
commands him to make a Treaty, can 
oblige his Succeſſor to the Execution thereof. 
He has nothing to do but to purſue his Orders, 
and to keep within the Bounds of his Inſtruci- 
ons and Powers. I ſhall not therefore enter 
into the Examination of this Queſtion, but. halt 
only ſay, That, according to the Opinion of 
Bal, the King of France cannot in any man- 
ner oblige his Succeſſor to the Execution of 
the Treaties he ſhall make during his Reign: 
He grounds his Pofition on this Principle, 
the Ling, altho? he be the moſt abſolute of al! 
the Monarchs in Chri | 
or Uſufructuary of his Kingdom, apd fo his 
Power ends with his Life: "That his Sncceffor 
not being call'd to the Crown by the Will, nor 
by the Diſpoſal of his Predeceſſor, but ſacceed- 
ing thereto in bis own Right, by virtue of the 
fundamental Law of the Kingdom, he is not 
oblig'd to follow his Sentimeuts, to the Preju- 
dice of that Liberty which his Predeceffor can- 
not take from him. Upon this Maxim two 
Conctuſions may be form'd, and in my Opi- 
nion very pertinent ones. The firft is, That 
whatever Treaties Princes make, they ſubſiſt 
no longer, (even amongſt the moſt Religious, 
and moſt Jealous of their Ward) than duri 
their Life. The other Conchifion is, That 
the Kings, who are Uſufructuaries, carmot ob- 
lige their Succeffors and Heirs, thoſe who have 
the Management of Affairs in an Ariſtocratical 
or Democratical State, not for Life, por as U- 
ſufructuaries, but only far a certain time, and 
as Adminiftrators by Election, can much leſs 
oblige their Poſterity, that is to ſay, thofewho 
fucceed them in their Functions, either during 
their Life, or after their Deceaſe; but they 
are oblig d to leave Affairs in the State, where 
they found them, and to their Succeſſars the 
mtire L of Deliberations, as they re- 
cev'd it from thæir Anceſtors, However, it is 
daily feen that Princes and Republicks _ 
themſelves every Day in Treaties, as well 
themſelves as for their Heirs and Succeſſors. 
Renovations of Alliance, which were 
made with the Swiſs Canton in the Reign of 
IV, and within ſome Years with the pre- 
ing, extend themſelves to the Deceaſe 
of their Succeſſor, and even beyond it; and 
thoſe Treaties, which one ma ay ary to ſubſift 
but three Days, ſpeak of 2 F ip'and Con- 


, is'only a Tenant 


| withour 


federgcy, which is to be pe between the 
Kings aud their Children, born and to be bo 
Sneceſlors and ' Heirs , Kingdoms 
States, r. The Pyencan Treaty may ſerve 
for an Example thereof. But this is what the 
Embaſfador 'onght not to be uneaſy at. The 


Execution of the 'Treaty is none of his Bufi- 

neſs; the Concluſion only is what he can an- 

— _ by taking Care of his Maſter's 
tereſt. 


But I think my felf oblig'd to ſay, That as 
the Contrafts that pals between private Peefiins 
are founded on the Civil Laws, ſo the Treatics 
which are made between Sovereigns are foun- 
ded on the Law of Nations. 80 that it would 
be ridiculous to defire the Recifion thereof, 
for the ſume Cauſes, for which the Civil Law 
reſtores the private Perſon, who is injur'd, to 
the State he was in before the Comra@. I 
ſhall add farther, That Princes make no Trea- 
ties but with this tacit Condition , That they 
will obferve them no longer than they can do 
it without prejudicing theit Intereſt. Their In- 
tention is to extract all the Profit thereof, and 
to leave all the Inconveniencies, and all 
Danger, to their Companion if they can. 
was not lo 


* 


ng that King Henry TV, bad made a 


very ftrong Alliance with the Queen of Eng- 
land, and the States af the United Proyinces, 
when he lent an Ear to the Overtures the Pope 
cans'd to be made to him for a Peace, which 
was afterwards concluded at Vervins, Cle- 
ment VIII, talking one Day of this Aﬀair to 
Doſſat, about the beginin of the Year 1597, 
that is to ſay, a very few Months after the Al- 
tance was concluded with the Queen of 


wn he told him, That the King, who yea 
e an Oath 


to an Heretick anoth 
Oath to God and to him the Po . He ad- 
ded thereto, that Francis Mary, e of Una, 
or 


was us'd to ſay, That a ſimple Gentleman, 
a Nobleman who was no Sovereign, could not 
break his Word without ſuing his Honour 
and Reputation ; but thar Princes 
could, far Reaſons of Seme e Treaties 
dP ge nn 
them, lye, ; and do a e thi 

0 udicing their Honour. 1 2 
not whether the Pope had much, in edging 
this fine Maxim of the Duke af Urbiv. | 
was not Henry IV“ Principle, but he repreſen» 
ted to the Queen, by Haran de Maſſes, His 
Embafſador, that the State of his Kingdom not 


permitting 
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ö rmitting him to continue a War which would 
ruinous to his Subjects, he was of Opinion 
that it no leſs. concern'd his Allies than him- 


ſelf, that he ſhould take Care of his Preſerva- | 


tion; to the End, that after he had ſettled his 
own Affairs, he might be able to give his Friends 
that Aſſiſtance which they ought to promiſe 
themſelves from his good Will, and aſſur d 
her that the Peace he was going to make would 
be as beneficial and uſeful to his Allies, as it 
was neceſſary to his Kingdom. The French 


Embaſſador added hereto what I juſt_obſerv'd 


of the tacit Condition, which is inſeparable 


from all the Treaties and Alliances of Prin- 
ces. The Reaſon hereof is, That Princes have 


an Obligation to their Subjects, which is be- 
yond Compariſon much 


ver it may be. It may again be ſaid, That it is 
much better to put an end to the Alliance by 


a ſeparate Treaty, provided Baſeneſs and Perfi- | 


dy do not mingle therein, than to ſuffer an 
Ally to be deſtroy'd by a powerful Enemy. 
But to renounce a formal Treaty without Ne- 
ceſſity, and to declare loudly that one will not 
execute it, is to offend the publick Faith, and 
to ſubvert the Foundations of all the Com- 
merce Princes are oblig'd to entertain among 
themſelves. 4g | 512 
Count Eric Oxenſtiern, who afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded his Father in the Office of Chancellor 
of Sweden, diſcourſing one Day with the Re- 
ſident of Denmark, on the Subject of the War 
the United Provinces had with the Exgliſb, told 
him, That jadeed there were Treaties which 
ſeem'd to oblige the Crown of Sweden to aſſiſt 
the Hollanders againſt the Parliamentarians of 
England: That when they were made, the 
times requir'd it; but that Affairs were very 
much alter'd ſince. The Chancellor ſaid the 
ſame to the French Reſident, who was for re- 
commending to him the Intereſt of the United 
Provinces. The late King of Sweden did not 
fear ſaying, That he did not know what kind 
of Animal a Treaty was. And to ſpeak the 
truth, conſidering how the Parties have be- 
hav'd themſelves fince the triple Alliance, which 
was concluded in the Year 1668, between Exg- 
land, Sweden, and the United Provinces; it 
muſt be confeſs'd that Princes obſerve Treaties 
but as far as they pleaſe, and that it is Intereſt 
or Whim, and not Honeſty of Principle, that 
guides their Actions. The Wax and Parch- 
ment do not bind faſter than a Chain of Straw, 
and they ſeem to glory in out-doing the Horen- 
tin Politician, in all he ſays, concerning the 
molt pernicious Maxims of the worſt of Men 
It is not my Deſign to ſpeak here of the In- 
tentions and Sentiments of Princes, but only 
of the manner how they cauſe Treaties to be 
made by their Embaſſadors. 

When! of Treaties, I comprehend there- 
in the preliminary ones, which often give more 
trouble, and take up more time, than is em- 

loy'd in adjuſting the Differences themſelves. 

he Town of Hamburg ſaw, for ſeven Years 
together, Miniſters who had nothing elſe to do 
but to regulate the Time and Place of the Con- 
al? and the Paſſports of the Miniſters, of 

hich the Aſſembly was. to be compos'd. I 
have ſpoken in the XX'V1Ith Chapter of the 
firſt Book, of the Difficulties that occurr'd 


ronger, than that 
they enter into by any Alliance, how ſtri& ſoe- 
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concerning the Paſſports; there was not any PR 


n 


bout the Lime, but they were whole Years 3 
ng the Place of the Congreſs. Tbe Pope 
Urbay VIII. deſir'd that the Peace might be ne- 
gotiated at Rome. The Council of 33 on 
the contrary, was not for having this Negatia- 
tion tranſacted under the Pope's Eyes; and to 
avoid it, they ſaid, it was impoſſible; becauſe 
they, were going to labour at a Peace, which 
could not be general, unleſs the Intereſt of ſe- 
veral Proteſtant Princes were thereby regulated, 
who would not, nor could not ſend their Mi- 
niſters to Rome. The Emperor, who was de- 
ſirous to negotiate in a Place whither the Pro- 
teſtant Princes, and even ſeveral who were 
Catholicks, would not ſend, becauſe he ſhould 
by that Mean, become Maſter of their Intereſts, 
conſented that the Treaty ſhould be made at 
Rome, and promis'd to prevail with Spais to 
agree 2 France having refus'd this Over- 
ture, the Emperor 7 Sires, Augsbury, 
Conſtance, and Trent: But 44 —— 
likewiſe rejected by the King of France; as 
well becauſe thoſe Towns ded. on the 
Leno, as becauſe he judg'd it was againſt 
his Dignity, to ſuffer himſelf to be carry'd 2 
way by other Peoples Sentiments ; and eſpeci- 


ally thoſe of the Emperor, who might have 


drawn Adyantages therefrom, which braxce did 
not allow him. At laſt it was agreed, that the 
Catholicks ſhould meet at Cologn, and the Pro- 
teſtants at Hamburg or at Lubeck. But ſotaſ- 
much as the Swedes judg'd that Colagu and Han- 
burg were too far diſtant one from the other, 

that the frequentand almoſt continual Com- 
munication of the Allies would thereby be 
much incommoded, by Reaſon of the Diſtance 
of the Places from the Rh:xe to the Baltici Sea- 
fide, they deſir'd M. i Auauæ to propoſe Mas- 
ſter and Oſnaburg, as Towns equally commo- 
dious to all the Parties concern'd. e States 
of the Empire, who were at that time aſſem- 
bled at Karrsbone, approv'd the Choice, and the 
Emperor conſented likewiſe thereto, tho' he 
would have been better pleas'd they had pitch'd 
upon Spire and Worms. 

Some Priuces have been very difficult on 
this Point, whereas others have not been ſo in 
the leaft. In the Year 1559, the Kings of France 
and Spain ſent their Minifiers firſt to Liſle; but 
the Conſtable Moytmorancy refus'd to conclu 
the Treaty in a Town in Subjection to the King 
of Spain; becauſe he would not have the Wor 
believe that the King of Fance had ſollicited 
the King of Spain, even as far as his own Houle, 
for a Peace. For which Reaſon the Em 
dors of the two Kings met afterwards in the 
Abbey. of * and ſign'd the Treaty at 
Chaſteau in Cambreſis, as in a neutral Place. 
During the War about Caſtro, the 
Donght and Bichi (of whom the one was the 
Pope's Plenipotentiary, and the other was Em- 

or Extraordinary , ediator on 
part of France) diſcourling; about the Place 1 
where the Miniſters of the Parties concert 
might meet, to treat of Peace; Bich aid, It 
would be proper to leave the Choice ther 
to the Princes in Alliance, thereby to el 
ſome Confidence in them. But Denbi an, 


ſwer' d, That the Negotiation ought to be orm'd 
in ſome Town belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical State ; 
2 Holy See war conc" 

* 
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ein, and that the Princes ow'd that Reſpect 
— Pope. The firſt thing the moſt Chriſti- 
an King propos'd, when mention was firſt made 
of accommodating the Difference he had with 
Alexander VII, on the Account of the Corſican 
Guards, was, That the Treaty ſhould not be ne- 
iated at Rome, bat in a neutral Place. And 
in fact the Treaty was finiſh'd and ſign'd at Pi- 
. In the Year 1598, the two Kings agreed 
upon the little Town of Yervins, as a Place 
ſituated at almoſt an equal Diſtance from Pa- 
ris and Braſſels, and W rams meet to 
Henry IV, and to the Arch-Duke Albert, who 
had à Procuration from the King of Spam. The 
Truce between the ſame Arch-Duke and the 
United Provinces, was at firſt negotiated at 
the Hagze, but when it was to be concluded , 
the Deputies on both ſides met at Auterp. 
Bemtivoghio ſays, That the Spaniards inſiſted on 
the Treaties being fign'd in that Town, on the 
Account of its Reputation in the World. Fraxce 
has made no Difficulty to negotiate, and to 
make Treaties for the Affairs of Germany, in 
Germany it ſelf, at Berwalde, at Ratisbone, at 
Hailbron, at Ihm, at Munſter, &c. as for thoſe 
of Italy, in Italy, at Queraſque, at Turin, and 
elſewhere. Nay ſhe þas condeſcended even to 
treat in Spain, at Madrid, at Moncon, &c. 
The Negotiation for the Peace, which was 
2 between the os Os in _ 
ear 1659, Was n in the Year 1656, 
Lionne — Madrid, — and finiſh'd b P. 
mentel at Paris, and in fine fign'd at the 
nees, that is to ſay, on the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms; and that, for the Dignity of the 
two Crowns, in a Place almoſt equally diſtant 
from Paris and Madrid. To this purpoſe ſuch 
exact Meaſures were taken, in an Iſland that 
parts the two Kingdoms, 'that each of the two 
firſt Miniſters mig ſay, That he treated in the 
King his Maſter's Territories, and did not 
yield the leaſt Advantage to his Companion. 
After the Invaſion the French Arms made in 
the Low Countries in the Year 1667, and af- 
ter the Alliances Exgland, Sueden and the U- 
nited Provinces made, to ſtop the P ſs 
thereof; Spain, which did not deſpair of pre- 
vailing with the Allies to break with Fraxce, 
and had befides ſome Difficulty to conſent to 
a Peace, to which it was in a Manner forc'd 
by the Arms of the Allies, ſtick1'd very much 
to have it negotiated at Rome, in the Preſence, 
and by the Mediation of the Pope, or that the 
two Kings ſhould ſend their Miniſters to the 
Pyrenees ; ſince the Matter in hand was the Ex- 
ecution of the Treaty which had been made 
there in the Year 1659. But Fraxce ſaid, That 
it was an Affair which related to the Provin- 
des of Haxders immediately, and ſo that the 
a= 1 be — br: on the _ 
on t ; more eſpecially ſince Exg- 
land, Sweden and the United Provinces con- 
cern'd themſelves therein. I ſhall here obſerve 
by the by, that in the Pheaſant IfNland, in the 
Place where the two firſt Miniſters met, there 
was a Table for each, the one of which was 
on the Territ of Fraxce, and the other on 
that of Haun, and each of them ſign'd upon his 
own; but the Contract of Marriage was ſign'd 


upon the Table of Don Lewis de ; becauſe 
that Honour was due to the Ivfants, whom 
the King of France courted. 


There is never any Difference on this Sub- 


je& between the two Northern Kings; . becauſe 


moſt commonly the Deputies or Commiſſio- 


ners meet on the Frontiers ot the two King 


doms, or elfe in ſome Place which is at an; 


equal Diſtance from both. Bremſebro, where 


the Treaty between Sweden and Denmark was 
concluded in the Year 1645, is between Co- 
mar and Chriſtiaxople. And it ſince that time 
Treaties have been made at Keſchilu and at 
Teſturp, and ſince that at Copenhagnen, it was 
becauſe the two Kings were upon the Place. 
In the Year 1651, the Miniſlers of Poland, who 
were to afſemble in order to procure a Pro- 
longation of their Truce, or elſe to convert it 
into a perpetual Peace, had great Debates con- 
cerning the Place of the Congreſs. The Poles 
were for meeting at Fraxcfor: on the Oder, or 
at Landsberg ; and the Swedes propos'd Labeck 
or Hambarg ; and they at laſt agreed to meet 
at Laber: but nothing was done there; and 
the Treaty was not concluded till ſeveral Years 
after, at the Convent of Oli near Dautici, 
as being a Place convenient to both. 

Thoſe Princes between whom there is a 
Competition, make ſometimes a Point of Ho- 
nour of it: but they who are above the Com- 

ition do-not ſtop at theſe ſmall Difficulties. 
The King of Great Britain, whom the States 
of the United Provinces had courted even in 
I biteball, to conclude there the Treaty of the 
Year 1662, offer'd in the Vear 1667 to ſend 
his Embaſladors to the very Hague, there to ne- 
otiate a Peace, and ſent them in effect to Bre- 
where it was concluded, altho' the Town 
belongs to the Sovereignty of the States. As 
ſoon as mention was made of renewing the 
Negotiation, which the carrying off of Prince 
William of Farft had broke off at Cologe, 
the King of Fance offer'd to ſend his Plenipo- 
tentiaries to ſuch Town as ſhould be-nam'd, 
out of Germany ; becauſe he judg'd by what 
had happen'd at — that there was no Safe- 
for them in the Empire. And in reality as 
don as Nimeguen was nominated , he acqui- 
eſc'd thereto, notwithſtanding it be the firſt 
Town of Gaeldre, within the State of the U- 
nited Provinces. . The Towns where theſe 
Kinds of Aſſemblies are held, ought to enjoy 
a perfect Neutrality, in reference to all Par- 
ries concern'd, that their Miniſters may there 
enjoy the ſame Liberty and Safety, they would 
have at home. After it was reſolv'd that the. 
Aſſembly ſhould be transferr'd from C to 
Munſter, Jobn Crane, Counſellor in the Aulick 
Council to the Emperor, went thither ; and 
return'd to the Magiſtrate the Oath of Fidelity 
it had made to the Empire, (for the Time the 


Aſſembly ſhould laſt) to the the Miniſters 
of the Princes concern'd might r thither, 
and ſtay without ſcruple, as in a neutral 


lace. Which was done ſolemnly at the Town 
—— and an Ad was taken thereof before a 


otary. 

After the Princes have agreed on the Place 
of the Aſſembly, and that their Miniſters are 
come thither, theſe ſometimes ſtart Difficulties 
concerning the Form and Manner of the Ne- 

. Whether it ſhall be perform'd by 


word of Mouth, or in Writing? If there be a 


Mediator, which ſhall firſt deliver their Propo- 


fitions into his Hands? Whether the Embaſ- 


5 C fadors 
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ſadors ſhall viſit one the other? How, and 
where they ſhall meet, when they ſnall begin 
their Conferences? And how all things ſhall 
be accommodated, ſo that there be an exact 
Equality between thoſe who have the ſame Cha- 
racter, and between whom there is a Competi- 
tion? There was not formerly ſo much ſcru- 
ple on theſe Accounts, as there is at preſent. 
Charles VIII. having almoſt at the ſame time 
conquer d and loſt the Kingdom of Napier, and 
ſeeing all the Potentates of Italy confederated 
and arm'd againſt him; Jud there was no 
better way to diſengage the Duke of Orleance, 
who was reduc'd to the laſt Extremities in No- 
varra, than to make a Peace with the Confede- 
rates. The Preliminaries having been regula- 
ted with little Trouble, the Deputies on all 
ſides repair d to Vercelli, and met every Day 
in the Houſe where the Duke of Milan was 
lodg'd. When the French Deputies came there, 
the Duke himſelf receiv*d them at the Gate of 
his Houſe. The Dutcheſs came to meet them 
at the Entrance of a large Gallery; and then 
the French. Noblemen, to do her Honour, 
march'd-before her, and conducted her to her 
Husband's Appartment, where 'the Conferen- 
ces were held. In the Room there were two 
Rows of Chairs; one for the Deputies of the 
Confederates, and the other for thoſe of Fraxce. 
The firſt had at their Head one of the Empe- 
ror's Counſellors, who was follow'd by the 
Spaniſh Embaſſador, hext to whom ſat the Mar- 
quiſs of Gonzague, General of the Venetian Ar- 
my, follow'd by the Proveditors and Embaſſa- 
dor of Venice. The Duke and Dutcheſs of 
Milan were ſeated after them, before the Em- 
bafſador of Ferrara, who was laſt of all. There 
was none but the Dake of Milan who ſpoke 
ſor all the Confederates, and who caus'd Si- 
lence, when the Frexch, according to their Cu- 
ſtom, were for ſpeaking two or three at atime. 
After Afﬀaics had been diſcuſs'd, and digeſted 
for ſome Days, and that they were in ſuch a 
Condition that the Articles conld be put down 
in Writing, the Deputies fent for two Secre- 
taries, one of each Party, who wrote down 
what had been agreed to, each in his own 
Tongue; and after theſe had made an end of 
writing one Article; they read it aloud. In the 
next Seſſion the ſame Secretaries read over a- 
ain-what had been fix'd in the preceding; that 
t might appear whether any thing had been 
— or alter d. This was the Pracdiee till 
the Concluſion of the Treaty, and by this 
Means all the Differences were regulated in a 
very few Days. Before they began the Con- 
ferences, the Deputies of the Confederates ob- 
lig'd thoſe of Fance to ſwear, they would treat 
bona fide, and with Sincerity; and to proteſt 
that their Intention was to make a Peace, and 
not to be double in their Procedure, in order to 
get the Duke of Orleance out of Novarra, and 
then to unſay what they had before agreed to. 
It was neceſſary here that the Confederates 
ſhould believe the French to be honeſter Peo- 
ple than themſelves, fince they refert'd them- 
ſelves to their Oath, of which the Tralians 
would not have made = great Scruplee. 
+ I was willing to remark: theſe Particulars af+ 
ter Philip de Commines, to ſhew that we art not 
fo eaſy in our preſent Time. The leaſt Diff 


culties often become invincible Obſtacles, In 


the Year 1651, there was at Labeck an Aſſem- 
bly of Miniſters from Poland and from Storen 
* which I ſpoke: before. Channt, who wa 
Mediator there on the of France, met a 
firſt with ſo great Obſtacles, - that/ it was re. 
ſolv'd, the Plenipotentiaries of the two Crown; 
ſhould not ſee one another, till after Affairs were 
regulated: That they ſhould all paſs-through 
the Hands of the Mediators, and that in the 
mean time the Poles and the Swedes ſhonld-re- 
| —— pay each ther a Viſit of -Civitiry, 
owever this was not done, becauſe the Poles 
refus d to give the Quality of Queen of Sweden 
to Queen Chriſtina,” altho* ſhe was forit- fag. 
In the Treaty of Simpſuorf,. where the Truce 
was concluded, for the Prolongation'of which 
the Aſſembly of Labecſ was held; the King of 
Poland gave it her: and nevertheleſs the Mi 
niſters of the ſame Crown refus'd to give it 
her, in ſpeaking of her. The Poles finding that 


| the Sweaifp Plenipotentiaries would not admit 


their Viſit without it, fignify'd to Cham that 
they. would pals over that Conſideration, and 
in {peaking of the Queen they would expreſ- 
fly call her Queen of Sweden. Their Intention 
was to do nothing therein, and to'deteive Cha- 
unt as well as the: Swediſh Miniſters: but 8s 
they had to do with a skiltul Negotiator, who 
div*d_ into their Meaning, he repreſented to 
them, that this baſe Piece of Cunning would 
| occalion their receiving a groſs Affront; for if 
they fail'd in what they had promis d, the 
Swedes would not return the Honour the Poles 
had done them, in viſiting them. The Swedes 
ori their fide. would not ſuffer the Miniſters of 
Poland to give their King the Quality of King 
of Smedem, and refus'd to admit of — — 
fication: therein. It was therefore at laſt agreed 
on, that there ſhould be no Viſit made on ei- 
ther ſide, and they apptowꝰd of Ch Propo- 
ſal; to ſee one the other at an Entertainment. 
But hereupon freth Difficulties aroſe; becauſe 
the Poles would regale the Swedes firſt: and 
theſe, who judg'd that the firſt Viſit-was due 
to them, as to the laſt Comers, pretended to 
have the Preference, as in effect they had by 
Chanut's Advice. Salvius, who was the Chief 
of the Swedsſp Embaſly, treated firſt all the o- 
ther Miniſters, who ſaw one atother after- 
wards at ſeveral other Entertainments; where 
things paſs'd well enough: but however they 
did not enter upon Negotiation in this 
bly ; no more than in that which was held a 
the ſame Place in the Year 16573, whete great 
of which we te token in Chee XVI. of 
which we have en in 
1 25 7e the Miniſters 
At the C $ remſebro, 
of Sweden — 2 7 er their mecting in 
the Middle of the Bridge, which ſerves 883 
common Frontier to the two Kingdoms, ſalu- 
ted indeed the Mediators ; but they did nor 
pay any Civility each to the other, but were 
contented to take one the other by the Hand, 
as it had been before agreed upon; and after 
that both ſides withdrew. This firſdaterview 
having paſs'd in this manner, they deliver'd their 
Propoſitions into the Hands of , 4 Twillerie © 
and this was the Beginning of the Negotiation 
which produc'd at laſt a Peace. 
At ie Congreſs of Bredsthe/Embaiſadors of 


all the Parties concern'd: viſited. one 1 
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firſt of all with great Civility, in the Order | reſided whole Friendſhip and Protection they 
they had come thither : and after the Powers | courted. I ben theſe Neyuriations are perfirm'd 
wete communicated by the Hands of the Me- | ar the Hague, the States nominate eight Depu- 
diator, the opening the Aſſembly and of the | ries of their Aſſembly, viz. two of the Province 
Negotiation was begun in the Caſtle on the | of Holland, and one of each of the other Pro- 
the 4* of June, 1667. The Miniſters of Ben- vinces, for whom a Commiſſion is diſpatch'd, 
mark, who had indeed the Quality of Plenipo- | or elſe a Power under the Great Seal? After 
tentiaries, but had not the Character of Em- | which they begin the Conferences with the fo- 
baſſador, repair'd thither the firſt. Thoſe of | reign” Miniſters. If the Miniſter is provided 
the United Provinces follow'd them pretty | with the Character of firſt Repreſentant, the 
near. The Embaſſadors of Frauce, who were Conferences are held at his Lodgings ; but the 
dps ay by the Caſtle, went after them, Minifters of the ſecond Order are oblig'd"to 
and a foot. The Embaſſadors of Sueden, who | repair to one of the great Rooms, or Anti- 
were the Mediators, went thither in their | chambers of the States General, where they 
Coaches, as did likewife thoſe of Enpland', enter into Conference with them. They are 
who were the laſt. At their Arrival at the'Ca- || receiv'd, by two Deputies at the top the 
ſtle Gate, they found the Governor, who af- || Stair-caſe; and after the Conference is over 
ter ſome Words of Civility, conducted them they are te- conducted back to the fame Place. 
to the Appartments which had been prepar'd | This Civility is paid them at all the Conferen- 
for them. There was a particular Room for | ces, and ar all their Audiences, except the firſt 
each Embaſly, and one for the Deputies of che | and the laſt, for which they are ferch'd from 
States Genetal ; but theſe aſſembl d after that,] home in a Ci with four Horſes, follow'd 
as did alſo the Miniſters of Dezmark, in the another with two; to which the foreign Mi- 
French Embaſſador's Appartment as Allies; | niſter may joyn as many more as he — 
while the Engliſþ were in their own. All the | at his own Expences. I cannot find in Hiſto- 
Chambers anſwer'd'to à great Room whetein | ry the Reaſon why the Conferences for the 
were the Mediators, who went to the ones and ' Negotiation of the Troce for twelve Yeats; 
to the others. The firſt Conference laſted from | were held in one of the Antichambers of the 
Nine a Clock in the Morning till One in the | States General, which is tilt to this Day calPd 
Afternoon. They obſerv'd no Order in going by the Name of the Chamber of the Truce. It 
out, except that the laſt come went out fir is true ſeveral of them were held ar Preſident 
After this the Mediators reduc'd the Propofiti- | 8 „ who was Chief of the Ferch Em- 
ons of the Parties to certain Attieles, of which | þ Jy whither came the Miniſters of England; 
the Treaty was compos d, which was cynclu- | of Deamark, and of fone Princes of Germany ; 
ded on the laſt of 7. Fx dor there was not fo. much as one fingle one 
All the Conditions of the Treaty, which | held at the your Minifters. It may be ſuid 
was made between the two Crowns in the | they had not the” Chara&ter of Embailador ; 
Year 1659, had been adjuſted, and even ſign'd | becauſe the King of Span and the Arch-Duke 
at Paris; but to reduce them into the Form | were far from giving that Quality to the Mini- 
of a Treaty, and to concert the Execution there- ſters they ſent to the Stares, whom they did 
of, the two firſt Miniſters repair'd to the Fron- | not acknowledge to de Sovereigns : but then 
tiers, where all Formalities were obſerv*d with | it ſeems alfo, chat after the-Honours 'which 
that Equality which I obſerv'd before. Cardi- were paid them at their Entry, they might ve 
nal Mazaris had with him Hugh de Linne, Mi- | ry well have done them this alſo. | 
niſter and Secretary of State; and Dow Lewis | At Venice the Conferences ate held at the 
de Haro made uſe of Coloma, Secretary of State | Palace, in one of the Senate's Rooms, which 
for Spam, who both enter'd into the Room | do not belong to the Doge's Appartment. The 
where the Conferences were held, after the | Princes of ah, who were intereſſed in the 
two Miniſters had agreed to any Article that | the War about Caſtro, having ſent their Min- 
was to be put into Writing. "The next Day | ſters to Venice, to agree upon a Confederacy to 
after, theſe two fubaltern Miniſters met poſe the Barberins, the Senate deputed Baptiia 
Fontarabia, or at Andaya, alternately; where | Nami, and Vincent Guſſoni, toehter into Nezo- 
they collated what had been agreed to in the | tiation with them, andall the Conferences were 
laſt Conference, and then it was made a for- | held at the Palace. After the Arrival of Car- 
mal Article of the Treaty. This was the | dinal Bichs, they were ſometimes held at his 
Manner of Proceeding till it was concluded. Houſe, but moſt commonly at the Palace. 
The Treaties which are made between Prin-] In Fate Embaſſadors and publick Mimiſters 
ces who are not at variance are not liable to | repair, to the Chancellor's, Who is the firſt 
Al theſe Difficulties. The Places for the Aſ- || Commiſſioner in alt Aﬀairs of this Nature 
ſembly are indifferent to them, and there is no | and who by reafon” of the Di of his Of. 
Competition on that Account. The French haye || fice never repairs any Where elſe, wigs it be 
made Treaties in England, and the Exgliſ have | to the King's Palace. Neither does he viſit 
done the ſame in Fance. The pretended triple | any Body, unleſs it be Monfiear the King's Bro- 
Alliance, and afterwards the defenſive Alli- | ther, the Princes of the Blood; and theſe 
ance between Fei, Nevg and the United Pro- | but very rarely. His Houſe: is confider'd” as 
vinces, were made at the „ ſome time | the King's, becauſe the Seal is kept there, One 
after the Treaty of Breda. France has alfo | of the bundred Swiſe Guards his Gate, and two 
made Treaties there, as well before the twelve | of the Grand Prevolt's Guards always attend 
Years Truce, as fince. The Alliances the States | his Perſon. Tue late Mt. Stier, who ſeem'd 
of the United Provinces have made with other | to be born for this eminent gafty, s — 2 
P at his 


otentates, haye been negotiated, ſometimes, | enjoy'd it above thirty Years,, 


held at d 
the late King, and 


—— as 


— — — — ———8———— 


Revenues, at which the Prince of Conde, 


on Houſe with the King's Commiſſioners, 


or elſe at the Palace. ; \ 


they could not without wronging themſelves , 


ſame Difficulty they did, ſo that if the Pleni- 


. 
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under Cardinal de Richeliew's Miniſtry , the 
Council relating to the Finances, or the King's 
r 


Prince of the Blood, did not think much to be 
ſent. 

In Exyland the Conferences are held in one 
of the Council Chambers at I biteball, or in 
ſome other of the King's Palaces. When the 
Marquiſs de Roſay went thither in the Quality 
of Embaſſador Extraordinary on the part of 
Henry 1V, he had ſeveral Conferences at his 


who were willing to do him that Honour, on 
account of the Confidence with which the King 
his Maſter honour'd him. , 

M. de Baſſompierre being come in the Year 
1621. to Madrid, at the time that Philip III. 
fell ſick, could not receive his publick Au- 
dience; yet that did not hinder him from treat- 
ing, by virtue of his Credentials which he had 
ſent to the King. Wherefore the Commiſſio- 
ners, who for that reaſon could not ſend for 
him to the Palace, went nevertheleſs to his 
own Houſe, and there treated. But the Count 
de Benevente, who was one of the Commiſſio- 
ners, refus'd to be there; and inſiſted on ha- 
ving the Conferences held at the Palace. Af- 
ter the Death of the King, Baſſompierre took his 
publick Audience, notwithſtanding he had not 
treſh Credentials; but from that time all the 
Conferences were held at St. Ferome's Convent 


In the beginning of the Year 1646, the French 
Plenipotentiaries, having a mind to negotiate 
with the States of the Empire imm ly, 
without the Intervention of the Emperor's Mi- 
niſters, ſignify d to thoſe of the Electors, Prin- 
ces and Towns, that if they would ſend their 
Deputies to the Duke of Longueville's Palace, 
they ſhould have communicated to them the 
Reply the French would make to the Emperor's 
Anſwer. The Imperial Miniſters perceiving 
what was doing, repreſented the Conſequen- 
ces thereof to the EleQors Plenipotentiaties, 
who did not require much Pains to be per- 
ſuaded, that the Honour of the Empire was 
concern'd and that of their Maſters. Inſo- 
much that they ah to the French Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that when the Emperor himſelf had 
any thing to propoſe to the States of the Em- 
pire in the Diets, he did not ſend for them to 
come to his Palace, but had them ſpoken to 
in the uſual Place of theit Aſſembly by his 
Commiſſioners or Repreſentants : That they 
were ready to be complaiſant to the French Ple- 
nipotentiaries; but they were of Opinion, that 


reſort to the Duke of Longzeville's Palace at 
their ſimple Requeſt : That they did not doubt 
but the ador of Venice would make the 


potentiaries of France bad any thing to commu- 
nicate to them, they might repair to the Place, 
and at the Hour, the States of the Empire are ac- 
2 to aſſemble ; That in the Year 1630 
M. de Leon Brulard had obſery'd this Method 
in the Diet at Ratisbox, and that the Embaſla- 
dors of Polaxd in the Year 1636, and thoſe of 
England had follow'd-the ſame Cuſtom in the 
fame Place in the Year 1641. Whereupon it 
Was reſoly'd that the Roplies ſhould be put in- 


to the Hands of the Mediators, to be commu- 


nicated there according to the uſual Method 
Here the Buſineſs was with the States of the 
Empire in a Body, that is to ſay, with the De. 


puties of the three Orders, of the EleQors, 


the Princes, and free Towns: but when the 
Plenipotentiaries of an EleQor, or of a Prince, 
or the Deputies of a Town, had any thing to 
negotiate with the Embaſſadors of France, they 
made no Difficulty to repair to their Houſes 
On the contrary, &Avazx being come to * 
naburg, in order to confer with the Miniſters 
of Sweden, and with the Deputies of the Pro- 
teſtant Princes; thoſe of Magdeburg, of Saxe 
Weimar, of Saxe Lawemberg, of Baden-Dour. 
lach, and of ſome Towns, went to his own 
Houſe to talk to him, but all ſeparately, | 
think it _ not be from the purpoſe to men- 
tion here a Paſlage remarkable enough. When 
George Frederick Count of Waldeck went into 
the Service of the United Provinces in the 
Year 1672, as Mareſchal de Camp, he had no 
manner of Knowledge of the Conſtitution of 
that State, where he pretended to be able to 
reſtore his Affairs by a Policy peculiar to him- 
ſelf. He made no Diſtinction between the 
States General and the particular States of the 
Provinces ; and not knowing what waz the 


Power of the Council of State, nor what Au- 


thority the Magiſtrates have in the Towns, he 
had form'd to himſelf an odd Idea thereof. In 
theſe Thoughts he undertook to regulate every 
thing, and to command, not according to Me- 
thod and Cuſtom, but as a Chief in War, with 
the Staff, and imperiouſly. Being one Day 
come to Amſterdam, where he had occaſion to 
ask for ſomething requiſite for the Execution 
of a Deſign in the Neighbourhood, he ſent to 
the Burgher-Maſters to come to him to the Inn 
where he was quarter'd ; but he receiv'd for 
Anſwer, That the Burgher-Maſters were us'd 
to. aſſemble at the Town-houſe, and that if 
the Count had any thing to propoſe, he mi 
repair thither, and they would give him Au- 
dience. 

By a particular AQ, which was ſigu'd on 
May 5, 1646, the Plenipotentiaries of Spain 
and of the United Provinces agreed, that the 
Conferences ſhould be held alternately at each 
of their Houſes, and that they at whoſe Houſe 
the Conferences were held, ould do the Ho- 
nours of the Houſe, 

As for the Form of Negotiation it is very 
various, and it is commonly agreed upon in 
the firſt Conferences. In the beginning of the 
Treaty at Munſter and at Oſnabwrg, the Pleni- 
potentiaries of France and of Sweden agreed, 
that each Party ſhould purſue that Method it 
lik d beſt. Theſe were for making their Pro- 
poſitions in Writing, and giving in the Rea- 
ſons with which they back'd them. The French, 
on the contrary, were for having only the na- 
ked Propoſitions pur in Writing. The Swedes 
delir'd alſo that the firſt Propoſition the Allies 
ſhould make, to enter upon Buſineſs, might 
be general; that is to ſay, that it might com- 
prehend all the Articles of the Treaty. Ide 
rench oppos'd it, as a thing contrary to the 
Cuſtom of France, where all the Articles ac 

examin'd one after another, and all arc ag 

to before they are reduc'd into the Form of 3 
Treaty. Wherefore they . agreed at laſt, that 
the Propoſitions ſhould 
3 


made in the moſt 
general 


reer, e,, e . 
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general Terms could be thought of, becauſe 
ey could afterwards inſert whatever Particu- 
lars they had a mind to. | | 

M. de Baſſompierre being Embaſſador Extra- 
ordinary at Madrid iti the Year 1621; wrote to 
the King his Maſter on March 18, that being 
ready to enter into Conference with the King 
of Spain's Commiſſioners , the Embaſſador in 
Ordinary and himſelf had been of Opinion, 
That they onght to except againſt the Count de 
Benevente 3 uſe being Unkle to the Duke of 
Feria's Wife, who was himſelf Governor of 
Milan, and made the Affair of the Valteline his 
own, he would not in all Likelihood be very 
favourable to them in the Conferences; but 
however they judg'd at laſt that it was better 
to bear with him than to offend by ſuch Ex- 
ception a great Nobleman, who was very 
o werful at Court. It was very great Prudence 
in theſe Miniſters not to irritate a Perſon of 
that Quality ; but I cannot tell whether there 
was not full as much in not — —— 
Affair, in which perhaps they would not have 
ſucceeded. The Laws indeed allow Parties 
to except againſt a Judge for certain lawful 
Cauſes; but to pretend to regulate the Will of 
a Prince, concerning the Nomination of his 
Commiſſioners whom he chooſes amongſt the 
ableſt and faithfulleſt of his Council; is what 
can find no Example of: and I am of Opi- 
nion that they who would undertake fuch 
thing with Princes who know (elves, 
would not be very well receiv'd. 

The Earl of Carliſle, Embaſſador from the 
King of Great Britain to the Czar of Muſcovy 
in ha Year 1663, not receiving any great Sa- 
tisfaction in that Court, laid the Blame thereof 
particularly on a Mxſcovite Nobleman, call'd 
Pronchiſſoff, who was one of the Czar's Com- 
miſſioners, and diſcharg'd with the Embaſſa- 
dor the Office of Priſtave, that is to ſay, of 
Introductor. The Earl did not ſcruple to ac- 
cuſe this Mxſcovite Lord, in a publick Audi- 
ence, of ſeveral Impoſtures and Falſhoods ; and 
endeavour'd to have him put out of the Com- 
miſſion, as a ſuſpeQed Perſon, and an Enemy 
to the Embaſſador and his Negotiation. But 
this did not hinder him from being maintain'd 
in his Functions; as well becauſe the Czar 
believ'd his Dignity was concern'd therein, as 
becauſe he was not at all ſatisfy'd with the 
Earl's Conduct, who after that had the Mor- 
tification to ſee every Day near his Perſon a 
Miniſter whom he would have remov'd, but 
who notwithſtanding was kept in againſt his 
Will. The Spaniſþ Embaſſador made preſſi 
Inſtance at Paris, that he might be attend 
at his Audience of Leave by another Introdu- 
Qor than he who was in Waiting; becauſe, as 
de (aid, he had been affronted by him: but it 

was judg'd that they ought not to have ſo much 

mplaiſance for a foreign Miniſter, as for his 
lake to diſpoſſeſs the King's Officer of the Fun- 
Qion of his Employment. 

During the Aſſembly at Manfter there were 
Fay iſputes about the Rank and Titles 
ſhould be given to the Emperor, and to the 
two Kings of France and of pain, in the Trea- 
ty, and in the Writings and Projects which 

r Miniſters ſhould communicate each to the 
others by the Hands of the Mediators. The 


$ Plenipotentiarics apprehended leſt 


| ded on the Crown, which the 


that reci | 
| s Seals of the 


ben 


thoſe of Fraxce ſhould renew their former Pre- 
renfions; and that the King of Fance would 


| precede the Emperor; becauſe the French had 


formerly maintain'd; that the Election gave 
him no other Quality than that of King of the 
Romans, and that the Imperial Dignity depen- 
lect was to 
receive from the Hands of the Pope; atid that 
ſince Charles V, who was crown'd at Bologxe, 
not one of his Succeſſors had endexvour'd to 
receive this Honour at Rome. The Spam Mi- 
niſters fear'd on their fide, leſt thoſe of Fance 
ſhould infiſt on having the Name of theit King 
plac'd in ſuch manner, that there could no lon- 
ger be any Doubt concerning the Precedency. 
e Imperialiſts thetefore conſented, that there 
ſhould never be in the ſame Inſtrument theſe 
Words, The and the Crowns; as alſo, 
that after the Emperot ſhould be nam'd therein, 
the _ of Majeſty which ſhould follow; 
ſhould be common to the Emperor and the 
King, who ſhould be there mention'd with 
him; and that im the Projedts which the Plent- 
— — of —_ tone cauſe to be — 
micated to iboſe of 1 peror, t ſhould 
in the moſt road. ho Place. ” 4 
On this Occaſion I ſhall ſpeak of the Signa- 
ture of Treaties, where the Embaſſador ought 
to be very ſcrupulous in preſerving the Rank 


; that belongs to the Prince his Maſter. At the 


Contract of Marriage which was to be de- 
tween Queen Elizabeth of England with the 


Duke o 8 whereof a Draught was made 


in the Year 1581, the Frewch and Exgliſp Mi- 
niſters had ſome Difficulty to agree upon the 
Rank they ſhould obſerve at the igning: The 
Egli Commiſſioners, who had drawn up the 
Articles, had put their Names before thoſe of 
the French Embaſſadors, and theſe maintain'd, 
That the — was due to them, as well in 
thoſe Deeds they ſhould carry away with them, 
as in thoſe that ſhould remain in Exgiand. They 
ſaid it was what was due to the Dignity of the 
King of France; and that it was what had been 
obſerv'd without ContradiQion at the T 

which had been concluded at Blois in the Year 
1572. The Exgliſ ſaid, on the contrary, that 


in all the Writings they had d or ex- 
chang'd, even with the Emperor's Miniſters; 
the Exgliſhß Commiſſioners had ſign'd before the 


others, and that their Names preceded every 
where, throughout the Text as well as in the 
Signature. That this was what had been obſerv d 
allo with the Frexch, and offer'd for this pur- 
poſe to produce the Original Deeds of the T rea-- 
ties made between 4 VI. and Fraxcis I. 
in the Year 1546, between the ſame Edward" 
and Henry II. in the Year 1551, and that of 
Chaſteau in Cambreſit in the Year 1559s They 
eat laſt agreed that the Names, Signatures and 
« Seals of the French Embaſſadors ſhould pre- 
e cede thoſe of the Exgliſßſ Commiſſioners, as 
« well in the Marriage Contract as in the o- 
ether Deeds the ſaid ors ſhould de- 
« liver to the — Commiſſioners ; and 
Names, Signatures and 

4% Commiſſioners ſnould 
« be firſt in the Duplicates theſe ſhould give 
„to the French Embaſladors;. And this With- 
“ out Prejudice to theſe und on Condition 
the Exiiſh ſhould make out that ſach had 
PraQtice in times paſt in all the 
1 % Treaties, 
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% Treaties , except that of Blois, where the 


„% Exobſp acknowledg'd they had committed 
5 oy verſight ; notwithſtanding it was Wal- 
* finghan 4. 44 had negotiated and concluded 
© it, who was not very much accuſtom'd to 
„ make any.” In the Year 1596, the Duke of 
Bouillon {a Tour concluded an Alliance in the 
Name of King Heury IV, with the ſame Queen, 
and with the States of the United Provinces; 
but when- theſe Inſtruments were to be com- 
municated and exchang'd, the Duke refus'd to 
receive that of the Exg/iif Commiſſioners , be- 
cauſe they had ſign'd in the moſt honourable 
Place. He ſaid, that the King his Maſter was 
in Poſſeſſion of the firſt Place, which had ne- 
ver heen diſputed him in all the Treaties which 
had been made between the two Crowns, and 
alledg'd amongſt others that of Bles, which 1 
are mention'd. It is certain it had been the 
raQtice, while the Kings of Exgland were Val- 
ſals to the Crown of Maunce, on the account of 
the Dutchics of Normandy and of Guyexse ; and 
that they had never diſputed the Rank with the 
King of Fraxce at the Councils or elſewhere. 
Fo that there is = reaſon to wonder that Mal- 
ſingham and his Collegues ſuffer'd themſelves 
to 1 away by what was cuſtomary at- 
ter ſo many Examples, of which we find a 
Collection printed by the Care of John du Til 
let, chief Regiſter in the Parliament of Pari. 
But as in the Year 15781, the Egli Commil- 
ſioners carry'd it againſt the French Embaſſa- 
dors; ſo likewiſe did they carry it this time a- 
gainſt the Duke de Bouillon, who had Orders to 
yield ; becauſe the Queen's Friendſhip was ne- 
ceſſary to the King his Maſter. | 
This Difficulty was reviv'd in the Year 1624, 
on account of the Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with the Daughter of France, and it was 
regulated after the ſame manner as above; af- 
ter the Eli Embaſſadors had given 4 Wri- 
ting under their Hands, which deſerves to be 
;nferted here in its proper Terms. e the 
« wnderwritten Embaſſadors Extraordinary, Pro- 
( curators and Deputies of the maſt ſerene King 
« of Great Britain, c. to treat about the 
« Marriage of the Prince of ales his Son 
« with Henrietta Maria, Siſter to the moſt 
„ Chriſtian King, do acknowledge and own, 
e that in paſſing the Articles of the ſaid Con- 
tract of Marriage, the Commiſſioners and 
„ Deputies of the moſt Chriſtian King made 
% Difficulty, and refus'd to fign two Copies 
« of the ſaid Articles, by reaſon we pretended 
« in one thereof to put our Names firſt ; main- 
<« taining that their Names ought to beprepos'd 
« to ours, as well in the Iuſtrument which 
© was io be deliver'd by us to them, to re- 
« main in &raxce; as in the other Inſtrument 
„ fign'd by them, and deliver'd to us, to be 
« carry'd into Exgland : grounding herein on 
© the Dignity, Prerogative and Preheminency 
« of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King whom they 
s repreſent: Al 
ty made in the Year 1572, at Blozs on the 
% Loire, it was ſo done and obſerv'd between 
« the Deputics of their moſt Chriſtian and 
„ moſt Serene Majeſties. To which we the 
above mention'd Embaſſadors of Great Bri- 
% gain anſwer'd and maintain'd on the con- 
© trary: That as for any Writings which have 
© been deliver'd by the Embaſladors or De- 
> Ko. 


ing alſo that in the Trea- | 


« puties of our ſaid Kings or Queens, to i 
» 1 of any Prince whatever 2 
« yet) of the Emperors themſelves, the Em. 
e baſladors or Deputies of our ſaid Kings or 
„Queens, have always us'd to prepoſe thei; 
* own Names or Signatures, in the W ritings 
« by them given on their Parts to the Commil- 
« fioners of other Princes; and that it ſo ap- 
„ pears by the original Deeds of the Treaties, 
= by them ſign'd and deliver'd to the ſaid Com- 
miſſioners and Deputies of foreign Princes; 
even by thoſe which were made in the Year 
* 1546, between King Edward VI, King of 
England, and Francs I, the molt Chriſta 
« King ; in the Year 1551, between the ſaid 
« King Eduard and King Hewry Il, and in the 
% Year 1559, at the Treaty of Chaſtean in Can- 
„ brefſis : in all which, in their ſigning and ſeal- 
ing, the Commiſſioners of Eug 9 — been 
prepos'd to thoſe of Fance, in thoſe which 
„were by the ſaid Commiſſioners of Exglad 
4e 132 and deliver'd. To which we refer our 
« ſelves intirely for our Direction on this Oc- 
* caſiqbs and do agree to hold our Right by 
„the fame. Whereupon it has been thought 
„ adviſcable that purſuant to the ſaid Form, 
« and ancient . by us alledg'd, the Names, 
« Signings,. and Seals of the faid Commiſſio- 
„ ners of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King call 
«© precede.ours in the ſaid Articles, and other 
Heede that depend thereon, which ſhall be 
given and deliver'd to us by them; as alſo 
„that our Names ſhall precede theirs in the 
« Deeds which we ſhall deliver to them; as we 
| & ſay it has been cuſtomary heretofore in the 
„ like Caſes, without Prejudice to the Pre- 
e tenſions of the ſaid Lords Commiſſioners of 
the, ſaid Chriſtian King. And more. 
&« ver on Condition, that where, by the ſad 
“ Treaties and Contracts heretofore I call be- 
« tween the Deputies of our ſaid Kings and 
Queens, with thoſe of the faid Chri- 
4 {tian Kings (excepting nevertheleſs the T rea- 
ty made at Blows in the Year 1572, Which we 
« ſay, if ſo it be, to have been paſs'd through 
Error and ces it will pot be found 
e nor appear, that the Names and Signiugs of 
the Deputies of our Kings and Queens ſhall 
„ have been put or plac'd after thoſe of the 
« Deputies of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian Kings: 
In this Caſe, as well from this preſent as 
« then, we conſent and agree that the ſaid Ar. 
„ ticles by us ſign'd and deliver'd to the ſaid 
« Commiſſioners of France, ſhall be reform'd 
« in that reſpect, and our Names and Signs 
4 . to thoſe of the ſaid Commiſſioners. 
Under which Conditions, Charges and Re- 
« formations the ſaid Articles have been fe. 
« ſpeQively ſigu'd in the Form 58 abgye. In 
« Witneſs whereof we have ſign d title Pre- 
“ ſents the twentieth Day of . ans 
«4 thouſand fix hundred and twenty four. Sign d 
„ Carbie, Holland. 1 
When they began to put down in Wiiting 
the Project of a Treaty the Crowns of france 
and of Swedew were to make with the K 
ror and with the Empire, the Swedes did not 
fail to give themſelves therein the molt _ 
rable Place. Since the Reign ob Grew 
dalphns, Sweden bad always acted in fuch man- 
ner With France, that there was not the leall 


equality between the to Crowns Gooey 
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Treaties ; and the Miniſters of France had ſuf- 
* thoſe of Sweden to ſigu the firſt in all the 


Treaties they provided. t they judg'd alſo, | 


this ought not to have Place in a Treaty 
— —— make with a third Party, 
and which would be ſeen by all the World. 
Nevertheleſs as they would not offend Sueden, 
they conſented that the two Crowns ſhould 
do as they ſhould think fit for the Preſerva- 
tion of their reſpeQive Dignity, in the Inſtru- 
ments they ſhould give to the Emperor's Mi- 
niſters, to the end there might be an exact E- 
quality obſerv d between them. But when af. 
ter the Peace of Heſiphalia it was propos d to 
renew the Alliance between the two Crowns, 
Chanut was order'd to ſecure punctually to 


France the Advantages which were due to it, 


and to yield nothing to the Swedes, who were 
very difficult on this Subject. It is true that 
all Kings are equal as to Dignity, but then 
they are not ſo in the point of Power; and there 
is nothing that can hinder one to be firſt in 
Rank, even among thoſe who are otherwiſe 
ual. | 370881 
There is hardly at preſent any Diſpute about 
the Signature. the Year 1642, two Maſto- 
zute rs, who were at Copenhagen, 
preſs'd very much the King of Denmark to fi- 
niſh the Treaty, which had been talk'd of ele- 
ven Years before, concerning the Renovation 
of the Alliances between the two Crowns. But 
after all the Articles of the Treaty had been re- 
gulated, the Maſcovitet were obſtinate as to the 
nominating the Car firſt in both Inſtruments. 
They founded their Pretenſion on Example, 
and ſaid, That it was what had been done in 
the time of King Frederick, Father of the Ki 
Regnant. The Daz; Commiſſioners aufer ch 
That it was @ general Cuſtom for every — 
Prince to name bunſelf firſt in the Inflrument 
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ted Provinces had fign'd in the firſt. But A- 
vaux, Servien and la Tuilleris would not ſo 
much as hear it mention'd, and they all fign'd 
in the fame Line; but in ſo ſmall a Ch er, 
that the firſt Deputy had ſtill Room enough 
left to ſign. The Pretenfion of theſe was not 
well grounded, and the others Difficulty was 
of no Utility; becauſe, the Treaty being made 
from Sovereign to Sovereign, and all the Em- 
repreſenting together but one ſingle 
Prince ot State, whether they all ſign in the 
ſame Line, or in a Column, thoſe in the firſt 
Rank were all in a 'more honourable Place 
than thoſe of the ſecond; by this Rule; that 
the laſt of the firſt Order precedes the firſt of 
the ſecond. . Neither do I believe that the Mi- 
niſters of the United Provinces, who had fign'd 
the Treaties of the Year 1624, and that of 16957 
inmgin'd they had any Advantage over B ow 
and Charnace. In the Year 1662, there were 
ſo many Commiſſioners on the part of the King 
of France, that could not all ſign in the 
fame Line, but they ſign'd on both ſides in Co- 
lumns; however I don't think that M. de Ghent, 
who was the firſt in the ſecond Column; con- 
_ceiv'd himſelf to be in a more honourable Place 
than the Duke and Mareſchal de Villeroy, who 
was the ſecond in the firſt. 
What I have here obſerv'd will be eaſily il - 
luſtrated by the following Example. At the 
Treaty which was concluded at Breda Fly 31; 
1667, between France und England = ow be 
the Mediators\, George Fleming and Chriftopher 
Delfiqae de Dona, Embaſſadots of Sweden, ign'd 
in the moſt honourable! Place, and in a 
lumn. D'Eftrades and Courtin, Embaſſadors 
of France, 'd after them in the ſame man- 
ner, and Hollis and Covemrry, the Euglyh Em- 
baſladors, fign'd in the Place that remam'd va- 
cant, as the others had done. By this mean 


gives to the other; and that if this had not been Flemmy, d Eftrades and Hollis were upon the 


obſerv*din the late King's Time, the Fault muſt 
be laid on the Ignorance of the ary, who 
had made the Draught of the Treaty, from 
whence no Conſequence could bedrawn. And 
in reality it is what is obſerv'd at this Day be- 
tween Sovereigns who are of equal Dignity: 
ſo that it admits of no Exception in reference 
to Crown'd Heads, who always obſerve this 
Equality {yon — themſelves; but not in refe- 
rence to Republicks, whom Kings conſider as 
their Inferiors, whatever Honours they may o- 
therwiſe do them. The United Provinces have 
gain'd this Equality with the Northern Crowns, 
_ they have likewiſe agreed it with the E- 


ors. 

There was ſome Conteſt about the Signa- 
ture of the Treaty, which OAvaxx, Servien 
and la Twillerie made at the Hagxe in the 
Year 1644. The Deputies of the States did 
not diſpute the Rank with the French Mini- 


ſlers, but they were for having them all three 


ſign in one and the ſame Column, and not in 
the ſame Line. They alledg'd, that at the 
Treaty of Compeigne in the Year 1624, the Ma- 

reſchal de Leſdignieres, and the Marquiſs de la 
Viewville had indeed ſign'd in the firſt Line; 
but that Baliom, who was the third Commiſſi- 
oner, had ſign'd in the ſecond: and that in the 
ſame manner Charnace had fign'd in the fecond 
Line, after the other Commiſſioners in the 
Year 1635, and that the Miniſbers of the Uni- 


ſame Line, but neither / Eftrades nor Hlolli pre- 
tended to have ſign'd in a more honourable 
Place than Count de Dona, to whom they yiel- 
ded Precedency as to one of the Mediators ; 
and Hollis did not pretend to precede there 
Comrtiw. The laſt Place of the ft Rack is more 
honourable than the firſt of the „ and the laft 
of the ſecond is more honourable than * of 
the third. It ſeems therefore that the Abd 
the French Embaſſadors had at the Hague with 
the Commiſſioners of the States was very need- 
leſs. Charnace, in ſigning in the Line, 
at the Treaty of 1635, ſign'd nevertheleſs in a 
more honourable Flace than that which was 
left to the firſt of the Detech Embaſſadors in 
the firſt. There was ſomething of Humour in 
it on both ſides, and it ſeems as if the French 
Embaſſadors made a Point of Honour of it, on- 
ly becauſe the Commiſſioners of the States had 
a mind to make a matter of it. | a 
The Great Duke of Tuſrary, who had no 
mind to enter upon a Negotiation with 975 
Biſhop of Rennes, finding himſelf at laff fo 
much preſs'd thereto by him, that he could no 
longer put him off, fx'd certain Articles, which 
were agreed to on both Sides: But after they 
were reduc'd into the Form of a Treaty, the 
Great Duke tefus'd to ſign it, and ſaid, That 
fince the Biſhop had only 2 Procuration from 
the King, he would likewiſe give one to V, 
| Secretary of State of Florewte, who thoute fign 
tor 
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for the Great Duke. Daſſat would not acqui- 
eſce hereto, nor even accept the Offer which 
was made him; to have the Treaty ſign'd by 
the Great Dutcheſs: and both Sides remain'd 
ſo obſtinate, that the Great Duke comply'd at 
laſt, but on Doſſat's declaring to him, that the 
Moment his Highneſs ſhould tell him poſitive- 
ly he would not ſign, he would mount his 
Horſe and be gone. Doſſat was in the right; 
becauſe, as the Great Duke was there preſent, 


-his refuſing to ſign gave a Suſpicion of his In- 


tentions. | 

There are a World of Remarks to be made 
on the Terms which are commonly made uſe 
of in Treaties; but as that would alſo prove 
an infinite and unprofitable Labour, I ſhall here 
content my ſelf to make ſome, which, in my 
Opinion, deſerve very well to be reflected on 
by the Embaiſador. Firſt then, he ought not 
to ſuffer thoſe Words of Form (which it con- 
cerns the Prince his Maſter to have expreſs'd) 
to be compris'd or ſtifled under general 1 erms ; 
becauſe this Negligence affords Princes; who 
adhere rather to the Gloſs than to the Text, the 
Advantage of making thereof an Explanation 
more conformable to their Intereſt; than to 
the Intention of the Embafſador's Maſter. He 
ought not neither to, ſuffer an eſſential Clauſe, 
or important Condition, to be made a ſeparate 


or ſecret Article; unleſs it be there expreſily 


faid, That ſuch Article ſhall have the ſame 
Force, as if it had been inſerted Word for 
Word in the Treaty. While Queen Elizabeth 


- was negotiating in the Year 1572, the Defen- 


ſive Alliance which I before mention'd, ſhe 
was for having it poſitively ſaid therein, bat the 
King of France ſhould give her ſuch Aſſiſtance 
as ſhould be agreed upon, even if ſhe were at- 
zack'd for the Cauſe, or under the Pretext of Re- 
l;gion. The Miniſters of France ſaid, That the 

eneral Terms of ſuccouring the Queen, for 


any Cauſe, or under any Pretext whatever ſhe 


ſhould be attack'd, were ſufficient, and com- 
prehended alſo that which the Queen was for ha- 
ving expreſſly inſerted. They moreover ſaid, 
T hat it the —— was not ſatisfy'd therewith, 
the King would give her a particular Aſſurance 
thereof, by a Letter under the Privy Signet, by 
a Brief, or elſe by a ſeparate Article. But the 


| Eng affirm'd, That neither the Letter, nor 
r 


the Brief, nor the ſeparate Article, did ſecure 
them, unleſs this Article were ſign'd by the 
King, and ag oaks under the Great Seal, as 
well as the Ireaty it ſelf. After very great 
Debates hereupon, the Queen order'd her Em- 
baſſadors to have a little more Complaiſance 
for the King, and to be contented with a par- 
ticular Declaration. She did it on the Aſſu- 
rance her Miniſters gave her of that Prince's 
Sincerity, who was the greateſt Diſſembler, and 
the moſt perfidious of all the Kings France ever 
had. The only Difficulty which ſo long de- 
lay'd the Concluſion of the Treaty, between 


the King of France and the United Provinces, 


in the Year 1662, aroſe from the Dutch Embaſ- 
ſadors inſiſting on the King's being Guarantee 
expreſſly for the Fiſhery. The Council of France, 
who was unwilling to offend the King of Great 
Britam, maintain'd that the General Guaranty 


Which was mention'd in the Treaty compre- 


hended alſo this; and that it was not neceſſa- 
ry for a ſuperfluous Expreſſion, which was of 


| no Utility, to create a Quarrel with a 


ful King, who was a Friend and near dal. 


on of that of Fance; and it ſtopp'd here with 
ſo much Firmneſs, that there was nothing but 
the ſingle Conſideration of the Union the faig 
Provinces might enter into with the Houſe of 
Auſtria, that oblig'd the French Commiſſio. 
ners to give way, in a Point which they thou 

to be very nice and full of Difficulty. Jt 


three Embaſſadors, who were concern'd in this 


Negotiation, are ſtill living, as well as the 
Mareſchal 4 Eſtrades; and they cannot be igno- 
rant, that it was much forwarded by a private 
Perſon, who had no Concern in the Matter, 
and who nevertheleſs was very ſerviceable 
therein, tho' he was not very well rewarded 
for his Pains. 

One of the Points which prov'd the hardeſt 
to adjuft, at the Treaty of the Truce of the 
Year 1609, was the Continuation of the Navi- 
—.— and of the Commerce with the Indies, 

or which the Eſtates requir'd an expreſs Arti- 
cle in the Treaty. The Spano Miniſters, and 
thoſe of the Arch-Duke, would not conſent 
thereto, and aſſerted that the States ought to 
be contented with the general Expreſion tic 
allow'd the Commerce every where. But while 
both ſides were ſo obſtinate on this Article, 
that they were on the Point of breaking off, 
the Mediators, that is to ſay, the Em rs 
of France and England, — themſelves of 
propoſing an Expedient, and to declare by a 
particular Deed ſign'd by themſelves, That not- 
withſtanding the Commerce of the Indies was 
not namely expreſs'd in the Treaty, yet never- 
theleſs the Spaniſo Miniſters had declar'd, That 
it was the Intention of the King their Maſter, 
to compriſe it in the General Exprefſion; but 
that the Regard to the ſaid King's Reputation 
had not permitted it to be more particularly ex- 
lain'd in Writing. So that the Embaſſadors 
ediators remain'd Depoſitaries of the Words 
of thoſe Deputies, and formally promis'd, That 
the Kings their Maſters ſhould warrant the Exe- 
cution of this Article, as well as of all the o- 
thers. Thoſe who have the leaſt Knowledge 
of the Affairs of thoſe Times, cannot be igno- 
rant how much Pains were taken, to gre 4 
good Turn to the Words Liberty and Sove- 
reignty, which nevertheleſs were the Grounds 
of the whole Treaty. 

Likewiſe it is not ſufficient that in a Treaty, 
one of the Princes concern'd makes a gene. 
ral Ceſſion of all the Conqueſts the other ſhall 
have gain'd over him; but it is neceſſary io ex- 
wy the particular Names of all the Towns and 
Places 1 yielded, with their Appurtenances and 
Dependencies, which it would do well to ſpe · 
city alſo, if it was poſſible; and that in ſuch 
Terms, as may leave no Scruple or Doubt in 
the Mind; to the end it may be known pre- 
— is pretended to be compris d under 
the Word Dependencies, and in what they con- 
fiſt. It is what the French Plenipotentiaries pat - 
ticularly inſiſted upon, when, in the Year 1647, 
there was ſome Talk of fi ing ſens Articles 
which were to make part of the I reaty, which 
was hop'd might be concluded between the two 
Crowns. They ſaid that the King their Maſter 
—— that Spain, in yielding to France a 

own which was the chief of a Hany, or 
of a Bayliwick, yielded to it alſo all that 160 
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ded on the ſame Caſtellany or Bayliwick, 
—— thoſe Places which were fortify'd, and 
wherein there was 4 Garriſon, There can be no- 
thing ſeen more exact on this Head, than the 
Contents of the 35ch, 36, and 37% Articles, 
and thoſe that follow, to the 49® inclufively, 
of the Pyrenean Treaty. It was the Work of 
Cardinal Mazarin, who underſtood the Chicane 
of Negotiation better than any Man in the 
World. Yet nevertheleſs every body knows, 
that, after the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, the 
French rais'd freſh Difficulties about the Depen- 
cencies of the Places which Spain yielded to 
them by the ſame Treaty, and that they were 
the Seeds of a new War, which was only de- 
lay'd becauſe France had a mind to declare it a- 
ainſt 
- Flag, of which mention is made in ſeveral 
Treaties, between England and the ſaid Pro- 
vinces, Was never ſo well explain'd in any, 
but it has been divers Times the Cauſe, or Pre- 
text of the bad Underſtanding between the two 
Nations; till at laſt the Matter was ſo well re- 
gulated by the Treaty of the Month of Febrza- 
ry, in the Year 1675, that there is no Room 
left to cavil on that Subject. 


The Embaſſador ought not to be leſs exact in 
cauſing to be ſet down preciſely, and ſpecify- 
ing 5 Succour, to which the Allies mutxally ob- 


le themſelves. There are every where Exam- 
les ror, 1 the 2 mare betwecn 
ancis I, an „in car 1532; 
between the — Charles V, and the fone 
Hleury, in the Year 1543, and 1548, and in 
many others; but particularly, and more late- 
ly, in thoſe the States of the United Provinces 
have made with France, ſince the Year 1624 to 
the Year 1662. In this laſt the King promiſes to, 
aſſiſt the States with twelve thouſand Men at 
his own Expences; and the States, on their 
Side, oblige themſelves to aſſiſt the King with 
ſix thouſand Foot alſo, at their Expences; lea- 
ving to the Choice of the Party attack'd, to 
receive the ſaid Succour in Men, Money, or. 
in Ammunition, in the whole or in part, Like- 
wiſe in the Year 1668, the ſame States made a 
Defenſive Alliance with the King of Great Bri- 
tain, where the Allies reciprocally oblige them- 
ſelves to aſſiſt one the other with forty Men of 
War, whoſe Rate, Mounture, and Equipage, 
are there ſpecify'd; and beſides that, with fix 
thouſand Foot and four hundred Horſe. The 
whole, at the Expences of the Party attack'd, 
who notwithſtanding ſhould not be oblig'd to 
refund the Charges, and reimburſe his Ally, till 
three Years after the War ſhould be ended. It 
muſt be own'd theſe two Treaties were very 
punQually executed between France and Eng- 
in the Year 1672. In the Alliance which 

was concluded at Branfwick, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember of the ſame Year, between the Empe- 
ror, the King of Dewmerk, the Elector of Brav- 

, the Dukes of Brunſwick and Lanen- 

bung, Zell and Wolfembuttel, and the Lantgrave 
of Heſſe C le; the Succour was lated at 
three thou Horſe and ſtx thouſand Foot 
for each of the three firſt; at y=y hundred 
Foot and fix hundred Horſe for Zell; at a 
thouſand Foot and four hundred Horſe for 
Walfenbuttel; and at four hundred Horſe and 
(x bundred Foot for the Lantgrave. Which 
les down on purpoſe, that the Reader may 


the Unitcd Provinces. The Saluting of | 


| Countries 


obſerve the Proportion the Princes themſelves 
ſettled amongſt them, 1 71 2% einn 
The General Terms, which are commonly 
made uſe of to confirm foregoing Treaties, are 
not Precautions ſufficient againſt the Artiſices 
of thoſe who are for cluding the Effects there- 
of, unleſs it be expreſſly ſaid, That they Bog 
be executed according their Form and Tenor, 
as if they had been inſerted Word for Word 
in the preſent Treaty. And if in the preceding 
Treaties there be a particular Clauſe, or any 
eſſential Article, which ought to be inſerted in 
the following Treaty, or that ought to be EXe- 
cuted at its making, it cannot be neglected 
without running the riſque of loſing the Effect 
of the firſt. On the 15h of March, 4 a 
Treaty of Guaranty was fign'd at Hamburg, be- 
tween 4 Avaux and Salvixs, Plenipotentiarics 
of France and Sweden, the 15* Article where- 
of bore, That the ſame Article ſhould be mſerted. 
Mord for Word in the Treaty of Peace, which was | 
going 10 be negotiated in Germany ; and that ſuch 
reaty of Peace ſhould be 28 reſpectively by the 
Pleniputentiaries of both Crowns. Which was 
however ſo far neglected in the Year 1648, that 
the French did not ſign the Treaty of Sweden, 
nor. the Swedes that of France. And this 15h 
Article not being inſerted, neither in the one 
nor in the other, the Obligation into which the 
two Crowns were enter'd for the Guaranty 
was extindt. So that it, was judg'd that, in the 
Neceſſity which oblig'd them to a reciprocal, 
Guaranty of the 3 they had made in 
Germany, it was requiſite to make a new Trea- 
ty 7 which notwithſtanding was 
not done till ſome Years after. 
If it be intended that the Alliance ſhould ex - 
tend beyond the Lite of the Princes who treat, 
it is ablolutely neceſſary that the Words, Heirs 


and Sueceſſors, ſhould be expreſs'd in the Trea- 


ty, and it is not enough to ſay that it ſhall be 
perpetual. This is What Chaxxt maintain'd | 
when, in the Year 1651, he was concern'd with 
Salvins in the Renovation of the Alliance be- 
tween the two Crowns of France and Sweden. 
On the other ſide, Chanat would not ſuffer the 
Words, the King and King dom of France, to be in- 
ſerted, He urg'd that this mapper of ſpeaking: 
would make. it be befiev'd, That the Kingdom 
could have or repreſent à Body ſeparate from. 
its Head, which is the King; or that it could 
have ſome Diſtin& Right or AQion. He far- 
ther ſaid , That perhaps this had not been ſo. 
ſcrupulouſly. obſery'd heretofore, but that he 
was oblig'd to be careful therein, and to hin- 
der its being put at the Head of a ſolema Trea- 
ty; and that too, at a Time when there were 
but too many who encroach'd upon the Regal 
— Salvins, on the contrary, would 
have the Words, the N of Sweden, parti- 

ing a * 


cularl reſs'd, ſeparate 
and, _ 45 he Was a German, 
could not beat that in the Treaty, the Swedes 
ſhould be confider'd as Sub eas, in ſo great a 
Submiſſion as the French, Cbaunt s Scruple par- 
took a little of 1 and has not been 
approv'd; at leaſt his Example has not 9 
low'd in the Pyreveax Treaty, which ſays . 
there ſhall be a Peace between the us Kings, 
their Kingdoms, States, Countries and Subjedti, &c. 
That is to ſax, That the Kingdoms, States, 
Subjects, 1 For the 4 
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the two Kings were making. Which is in my 
Opinion, the moſt natural Explication that can 
be given to this ſort of Expreſſion. 

n like Manner, in the making a Treaty of 
Friendſhip or Alliance, it is uſual to inſert this 
Clauſe, That this Treaty ſhall not derogate from 
preceding Treaties , which the Allies may have 
made before between them, or with others. Queen 
Elizabeth ſays, in one of her Inſtructions to her 
Embaſſadors, who negotiated an Alliance in 
France ; That it is an ancient Cuſtom to com- 

riſe therein the Friends in common to both 

arties, or the particular Friends of each Ally. 
But then it is neceſſary that the Parties ſnould 
explain themſelves before the ſigning of the 
Treaty; becauſe it may happen, that the one 
may be for excluding him, whom the other 
would have compris'd. Queen Elizabeth would 
not ſuffer the Pope and the See of Rome to be 
nam'd in the Treaty ſhe concluded at Blois in 
the Year'1572. The 1224 Article of the Pyre- 
nean Treaty carrys, that beſides the Princes and 
Potentates which are therein nam'd, all thoſe 
ſhall be compris'd, who by the Conſent of both 
Kings, ſhall have a mind to be comprehended 
within a Year after the Publication of the Peace. 
Where may be remark'd by the by, That the 
King of Hain caus'd to be comprehended on 
his part, the States of the United Provinces ; 
but France, who remember'd, and will perhaps 
for a long time remember the ſeparate Treaty 
of Munſter, ſaid nothing at all of it. 

It is not very neceſſary, in my Opinion, to 
add to what I have here ſaid, that if equivocal 
Terms and Ambiguities are troubleſome in 
Converſation, they ought with much more Rea- 
ſon be baniſh'd from Treaties, where it is im- 

flible to ſpeak too clearly, and where ſuch 

ords ſhould be made uſe of, as do not leave 
the leaſt Scruple or Doubt in the Mind, nor 
the leaſt room for an Explication contrary to 


the Intention of thoſe who treat. For as Diſ- 


truſt is the Mother of Safety, it is but too law- 
ful, in the very bad, and nevertheleſs very true 


Opinion, which ought to be had of the major 


ws of thoſe, with whom Princes intruſt the 
I of their Aﬀairs. It is what the 
Embaſfador ought to be by ſo much the more 


exact and nice in, as by giving a little Turn to 


a Period, and by putting a Word in a certain 
Place, it is poſſible to give it quite another 
Senſe, and directly contrary to the Intention 
and Intereſt of the Prince who employs him. 
In the Year 1607, the Arch-Duke dad 

with the States of the United Provinces for a 
Suſpenſion of Arms; with a Defign to treat of 
a Peace, which ſhould ſecure Liberty and So- 
vereignty to the Provinces, as well on his part, 
as in the Name of the King of Spain. The King 
indeed acquieſc'd to the Suſpenſion of Arms, 


but he would not conſent to the Liberty nor 


. unleſs the States granted to the 
Roman Catholicks the free Exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion, and renounc'd the Commerce to the 
Indies. Theſe Conditions were impoſſible; ſo 


that the Negotiation which was on foot for a 


Peace not ſucceeding, they began to talk of a 

ruce, but at firſt with very little appearance 
of Succeſs; becauſe the Provinces infiſted on 
their Liberty and Sovereignty, of which they 
had had formal Aſſurances. The Arch-Duke's 
Miniſters ſaid, That their Maſter could not re- 


agreed 


nounce the Sovereignty ; becauſe the End of 
the Truce put Affairs again in the ſame State 
they were in before. The French Embaſſadors 
were for having theſe Words put into the Trea- 
** The Arch-Dules declare, as well in their own 
ame, as inthe Name of the King of Spain, That 
they hold and acknowledge the United Provinces 
for free States and Countries, over whom they pre. 
tend nothing, and in this Quality they treat with 
them. But the Deputies of Flanders chang'd 
the Period after the following Manner; The 
Arch-Dakes declare, that they are willing to treat 
with the United Provinces, as holding and acknow- 
ledging them for free Eſlates and Countries, over 
w they pretend nothing; and in this Quality 
they offer to make a Truce with them. | 
There are often very great Conteſts concern- 
ing the Titles. The Arch-Duke's Deputies 
would never permit, that in the Treaty of the 
Truce the Titles of High and ey thould be 
given to the States of the United Provinces, 
and oblig'd them to be contented with that of 
Illuſtrious. The Embaſſadors who made the 
Treaty of the Year 1635, ſuffer'd to be 
therein ſimply, The States General of the Unted 
Provinces : whereas the Treaties of the Year 
1608, and 1624, ſay, Meſſieurs the States Ce- 
eral, and that of the Year 1610, High and 
Mighty. Thoſe who have made Treaties ſince 
the Year 1635, have therein made uſe of the 
ſame Terms, till in the Year 1644, 4Araxx, 
Servien and la Tuillerie, being for uſing the ſame 
Style, the Deputies of the States oppos'd it, and 
obtain'd the Title of Lords to be let lip in. 
The States General, to whom moſt of the 
Chriſtian Kings gave the Quality of Hab and 
Mighty Lords, do not aſſume it themſelves; but 
they call themſelves Hoog Megende, that is to 
ſay, Highly Powerful, tho? they have explain'd 
themſelves otherwiſe in the Titles they require 
foreign Princes ſhould give them. The Quali- 
ty of High and Puiſſant is ſo common in Fraxce 
that the Dukes, Peers, and Mareſchals of Fravce 
diſdain it : and there is not any pretended Mar- 
quiſs, who does not aſſume it in the Ads he 
paſſes before a Notary. The Miniſters of France 
are very difficult therein, and ſometimes too 
ſerupulous. The ſame Embaſſadors of Fance, 
whom J lately mention'd, ſeeing that one of 
the Deputies of the States took the Quality of 
Counſellor to his Highneſs Monſieur the Prince 
of Orange, would not ſuffer the Quality of High- 
neſs to appear in an Act where the King ſpoke: 
ſo that it was taken away, leaving fimply 
fienr the Prince of Orange. In which theſe Em- 
baſſadors had by ſo much the more Reaſon, as 
the King does not treat otherwiſe the Dukes of 
Savoy and of Lorrain: and in ſpeaking of the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, his Siſter , he, only ſays, 
Madam the Datchef of Savoy. But it is to be 
wonder'd at, that the ſame Embaſſadors ſhould 
make Difficulty to give the Quality of Meſ- 
ſieurt to the States General, while they gave 
that of Monſieur to the Prince of Orange, I 
that of Meſſieurs to the younger Sons ot the 
Houſe of Savoy. * There is no Reaſon to be 
found for it but in the Irregularity, which is 
remarkable in all Ads of this Nature. 
Marquiſs de St. Chaxmont, Embaſſador of 
France, making à Treaty with / Han, Lant- 
grave of Heſſe, on the 21" of Ockoler, 12 
takes the Qualities of A Tilnftrions, and . 
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cellent , and gives only that of Very Illuſtri- 
2 and Palſas to the Laxtgrave; that is to 
ſay, to a Prince who treated as Sovereign to 
Sovereign, with the King; who for Antiqui- 
ry, might go upon the Level with the firſt Prin- 
ces of the Empire, and who had had ſome in 
his Houſe, before the Marquiſs had had Gen- 
tlemen in his Family. | 
It is not the Buſineſs of a Novice, that of 
negotiating a Treaty of Alliance on the part 
ofa Prince, who is already in Rupture, to en- 
gage therein another Prince, whoſe chief Inte- 
ret conſiſts in enjoying Quiet, and the Bene- 
ſit of a Neutrality. I have ſaid , that in the 
War about Caſtro, the Barberms employ'd both 
the Temporal and Spiritual Arms of the Pope, 
with which the Duke of Parma could not pre- 
tend to cope. The Great Duke of Taſcam, and 
the Duke of Modena, were his Brothers-in-Law, 
and the Republick of Venice beheld but with 
regret, the Motions that bid fair to diſturb all 
Italy. France favour'd the Duke under-hand, 
— Spain had an Intereſt to prevent a War, 
which was kindling in the Neighbourhood of 
the Kingdom of Naples, and which would not 
fail to communicate its ill Effects to Lombar- 
dy and the Dutchy of Milan. But the two 
Crowns, who were cmploying all their Forces 
in Ge „ in Hlazders, and on the Frontiers 
of Spain, could not ſuccour the Duke but with 
their Wiſhes and good Offices, while the Prin- 
ces of Italy were neither in the Humour nor 
Condition to declare themſelves ; for fear of 
drawing into their Countrey thoſe Arms, which 
did not as yet threaten their Frontiers. It con- 
cern'd both the ones and the others to ſmother 
the Fire in its Aſhes, before it ſet all Zaly in a 
Flame; yet not one of them would declare. 
The Duke of Parma ſent to Venice the Count 
Ferdinand Scotts, who was a very able Negoti- 
ator; who repreſented to the Senate, not only 
the Glory the Republick might thereby acquire, 
but alſo the Intereſt it had to oppoſe the pow- 
erful Arpigg of the Barberms, in the face o 
the whole World; to diſperſe the. Troops 
which were- gathering on the Frontiers, and to 
hinder the Fortifications of ſeveral Poſts of the 
Ferrareſe, almoſt under the Canon of the Pla- 
ces belonging to the Republick. It was neither 


1 


the Intereſt nor Inclination of the Republick to 


break with the Pope, and thereby give Birth to 
a War, whoſe Conſequences would be very 
diſmal, as well as of long Duration. The Se- 
nate diſtruſted. alſo. the fiery. Spirit, and the ip-, 
regular Procedure of the Duke of Parma, as 
well as the Thoughts he might have, to brin 
foreign Troops to his Aſſiſtanc which was o 
all things what Venice apprehended moſt : In- 
ſomuch that the Senate 
was for being ſure of the Intentions of the 
Great Duke, and of the Duke of Modena, who 
had full as much Concern therein as the Re- 
publick. For which Reaſon Count Scorrr, at 
his Arrival at Venice, found the Senate ſo lit- 
tle diſpos'd to comply with the Duke, that far 
from obtaining an open Declaration, it did not 
give him the leaſt Hopes of any Succour, ei- 
ther in Men or Money. All he could get from 
it was, that the Senate promis'd him to do him 
wertul and efficacious Offices with the Pope ; 
t there were by ſo much the leſs Hopes of 
any good Effect, as the Pope, who was of an 
I 


fore it engag'd it ſelf, | 


obſtinate Temper enough, was become inſo- 
lent, haughty and inflexible, after the ReduQi- 
on of Caſtro, Nevertheleſs it was this. rigo- 
rous Diſpoſition, and the little Conſideration 
they had at Rome for the Interceſſion of this 
powerful Republick, which contributed moſt . 
to the Succeſs of Scorti”s Negotiation, In or- 
der to make it ſucceſsful, and to engage the 
Republick, at leaſt a, he defir'd the 
Senate to ſend Orders to its Reſident at Rome, 
to employ his Offices, tHfat the Embaſſador the 
Duke his Maſter had a mind to ſend thither, 
might be admitted. From whence the Duke 
drew this Advantage; that if his Miniſter was 
admitted, the Barberins open'd an Ear to an Ac- 
commodation ; and if the Pope refus'd to ad- 
mit him, he thereby offended in the higheſt De- 
ee, and irritated the Republick, which had 
ower from the Duke, to offer to his Holineſs 
all the Submiſſions could reaſonably be requir'd 
from him. The Nuncio Vitelli, who often 
took Audience at the College, endeavour'd to 
Juſtify the Pope's Intention, and the Actions of 
his Nephews; and did not fail to exaggerate 
the Duke of Parma's Obſtinacy, who as the 
Nuncio ſaid, did not ſhew any Diſpoſition to 
humble himſelf, nor to give his Holineſs Satis- 
faction. The Senate was very much offended 
at the Procedure of the Barberius, and at the 
Contempt they expreſs'd for all the Intercefſi- 
ons and Inſtances. it was continually making 
for the Duke of Parma; but it was alſo of O- 
pinion that the Dutchy of Caſtro was not of ſo. 
great Importance, that it ſhould for its ſake break 
with the Pope, and trouble the Repoſe of Itahy. 
It alſo made Reflection on the Indifferency of 
the Princes, who beſides the general Intereſt, 
had alſo that of their own Houſes, and who. 
' nevertheleſs did not declare themſelves: ſo 
that it perſiſted with greater Firmneſs than e- 
ver, to refuſe any Succour to the Duke, and 
to engage with him; expreſſing an Averſion to 
an. open Declaration. The fear the Yenetians 
had, leſt Stubbornneſs or Deſpair ſhould make 
the Duke fling himſelf into the Arms of ſome 
foreign Power, ſhook indeed, but did not over- 
come their Reſolution: and it is very certain 
that Count Sti, as able a Man as he Was, 
would have effected nothing at Fenice, if the 
Barberins had not ſpoil'd all at Rome; and if 
they had been wile enough to. husband the 
Friendſhip of the Republick , and not to give 
it any Jealouſy, as they did r ir 
Arms towards Lombardy. is Temerity,ex- 
torted from the Senate the Declaration, which 
neither Scorzr's Ability, nor the Strength of the 
other Miniſters Reaſons, could not hae wreſt- 
ed from it. [od A 
I might here add ſomething concerning the 
Treaties of Guaranty; but toraſmuch as the 
Embaſſador negotiates them in the ſame man- 
ner as he does all other Treaties, I ſhall only 
ſay, that there is no Guaranty nor Precaution 
that can procure Security in a Treaty, unlefs 
the Guarantee and Guaranted have the ſame 
Intereſt. It was not without the utmoſt Re- 
luctancy that Charles Emanuel Duke of 
conſented to the Treaty which was made at 
in the Year 1615; and he refus'd to _ 
unleſs France, land, and the Republick of 
Venice would be Guarantees for the 


xecution 
of it, as they were, and that after a very 


extraot · 
dinary 
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dinary manner : For the King of Spain ſuffer'd 
to have it expreſs'd in one of the Articles, that 
in Caſe of Infraction the Mareſchal de Leſd:- 
nieren Governor of Daupbine, ſhould have 
ower to ſuccour the Duke with the Troops 
of his Government, and thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, without ſtanding in need 
for that purpoſe, of any freſh Orders. from 
Court. The ſixteenth Article of the Treaty of 
Ratisbone ſays, that fqr the better Security of 
the Execution of the Treaty, Hoſtages ſhould 
be given on both ſides: That of Quzeraſque ſays 
the ſame; but as the Pope refus'd to charge 
himſelf with the Guard of the Hoſtages, it 
was neceſſary to have recourſe to other Means. 
Above two Years were ſpent at Naremberg in 
regulating the Execution of the Treaties of 
bal During the Negotiation which was 
carry d on in the beginning of this Century with 
the United Provinces, about a Peace which 
was afterwards turn'd into a Truce of twelve 
Years, the Eſtates requir'd that they who were 
under the Obedience of the King of Spar, 
ſhould remain Guarantees for the Obſervation 
and Execution of the Treaty. Prefident Fear- 
uin remonſtrated to them, that not only this 
Demand was unjuſt, but alſo that this Precau- 
tion was altogether of no Utility; becauſe 
Subjects act only according to their Princes 
Pleaſure, and thoſe cannot oblige theſe to ad 
contrary to their Intereſt and Intention. The 
Emperor's Miniſters made the like Propoſition 
to thoſe of Fance, during the Negotiation of 
Munſter ; but d Avaux and Servien ſaid that 
there was no Nobleman in France that was able 
to interpoſe in the Treaty as Guarantee or Se- 
curity; and that the Verification of Treaties 
which is done in Parliament, is only a bare 
Regiſtring and a kind of Publication; to the 
= they may be executed with the greater Fa- 
- cility within the Diſtri& of its Juriſdiction. In 
like manner the Treaties that relate to Com- 
merce, are regiſter'd in the Parliaments of Ronen, 
Bourdeanux, Rennes, and Aix in Provence, as 
well as in that of Paris, on account of the 
Traffick which is carry'd on on the Seine, the 
Garone, the Loire, and in the Mediterranean 
Sea. In the particular Treaty which was made 
at Munſter for the Intereſt of the Houſe of 
Orange, ſeveral Prelates of Brabant were con- 
cern'd by the way of Sureties; but was it the 
better executed for that? 

For which reaſon the Miniſter ought to be 
very cautious of obliging his Maſter to give 
any other Sureties than thoſe of his Word, his 
Signature and Seal. Doſſat having receiv'd the 
King's Commands to treat with the Great Duke 
of Txſcany about the Reſtitution of the Iſlands 


of If, Kateneau and Pomegues, on the Coaſts 
of Provence, met therein with ſo many Dif- 


culties, that not to leave his Negotiation im- 
perfect, and thoſe Iſlands in foreign Hands, be 


prevail'd with the King to give Securi 

the Sums of Moncy which 7 to * Ne 
to the Great Duke, and that ſuch 9 
ſons as the Duke ſhould name ſhould be en- 
gag'd for the ſame. Doſſat writing on this Sub- 
ject to the King on May 5, 1598, confeſſes that 
it was a bold Stroke in him to paſs the Article 
of Sureties ; but that without it he could have 
done nothing: That he had learnt that in Af. 
fairs of Importance, to avoid a great Evil, and 
to 'obtain a great Good, ſomething muſt be 
riſqu'd, in order to get out of the Þ lexity 
the beſt way one can. He juſtifies his Proce- 
dure by ſeveral other Reaſons, but he ſuffici- 
ently makes known, that the Miniſter ought 
not inconſiderately to involve his Prince in ſuch 
Engagements; and that it is a very nice mat- 
ter to venture to engage him without expreſs 
Orders. 

What Philip de Commines ſays of a T 
which was made in the Year 1472, at Bovine 
near Namur, between. Lewis XI, King of France, 
and Charles Duke of Bargundy, is without Ex- 
ample. The Embaſſadors of theſe two Princes 
had agreed between themſelves that the Con- 
ſtable de Sz. Pol ſhould be publickly declar'd an 
Enemy to the King and the Duke, and that he 
of the two Princes that could firſt cauſe him to 
be taken, ſhould be oblig'd to put himto Death 
in eight Days, or todeliver him into the Hands 
of the other, that he might do what he would 
with him. The Conſtable who could not doubt 
but this Aſſembly was held on his account; as 
well becauſe he knew the Intention of the 


Princes, as becauſe the Embaſſadors were his 


declar'd Enemies, knew ſo well how to whee- 
dle with the King, and to perſuade him that the 
Duke intended to deceive him; that Lewis ſent 
Orders to his Embaſſadors to ſtop, and leave 
the Affair in the State it was in, without con- 
cluding it: But when the Courier arriv'd at 
Bovines the Buſineſs was done; the Treaty was 
ſign'd; and according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 

imes, the Embaſſadors had exchang'd the In- 
ſtruments in Form, and had taken the Oath for 
the Execution thereof. However they were ſo 
good Friends, that the King's Embaſſadors pre- 
vail'd with thoſe of the Duke to conſent, that 
they ſhould be reſtor'd on both ſides, and that 
they ſhould ſeparate without doing any thing. 
The French executed the Orders and Intention 


of the King their Maſter ; but the Bg. 
plaid a bold Stroke, 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Treaties of Munſter and Oſnaburg. 


any Negotiation where ſo many Mo- 
narchs, Potentates and Princes were 
concern'd ; where ſo many Difficulties were 
to be overcome; where ſo many different and 
oppoſite Intereſts met; and where ſo many 
able Miniſters were employ'd, as at the Con- 
greſs of H'eſtphalia. I therefore thought I ſhould 
do a thing neither diſagreeable nor unprofita- 
ble to thoſe who deſign themſelves for publick 
Employs, if I related the moſt eſſential Parti- 
culars in a ſeparate Chapter from that which 
ſhall ſpeak of the principal Treaties which have 
been made within theſe fourſcore Years. The 
Emperor, to whom were join'd, with the Ele- 
Qor of Bavaria, the Princes and Catholick States 
of Germany; the King of France, the King of 
© Spain, the Crown of Sweden, who ſpoke for 
the Proteſtants of Germany, and the States of 
the United Provinces, were the Heads of the 
Parties. The King of Denmark had offer'd his 
Mediation to the Emperor and to the Crown 
of Sweden, and it had been agreed to: But that 
King having made himſelf ee by the ſe- 
cret Intelligence he entertain'd at the Court of 
Vienna, and by the Negotiations he carry'd on 
in Mxſcovy, where he had but too much diſco- 
ver'd the Jealouſy he had of the Proſperity and 
Grandeur of the neighbouring Crown, the 
Swedes were for 3 themſelves from 
this Mediation, and did dillngage themſelves 
after a terrible manner, by an open Rupture in 
the Year 1644. By this means the whole Me- 
diation remain'd in the Pope, and in ſome mea- 
ſure in the Republick of Venice, who made uſe 
of the Talents of Fabio Ghiſy and of Aloiſio Con- 
tarini, to bring to Perfeftion ſo glorious a 
Work. The firſt had amongſt many other great 
Qualities that of knowing perfectly well how 
to cover his bad ones; and that with ſo admi- 
rable an Artifice, that the whole College of 
Cardinals did not perceive them till after he 
was choſen Pope. The other was a Man of 
Honour ; and he had come off with, Reputa- 
tion in ſo many Embaſſies, that he had acquir'd 
that of being one of the ableſt Negotiators of 
his Time. It was the Intereſt of both of them 
to bring the Negotiation to a good Iſſue ; as well 
for their own Honour, as becauſe Ghiſy there- 
by open'd himſelf a Way to greater Dignities; 
and that Comtarint, by rocuring a Peace, gave 
to the major part o & Chriſtian Princes the 
eans to ſuccour the Republick againſt the 
Terks, who had made a Deſcent in Candia. 

t it was all an Opera. 

The Kings of France and Sweden were de- 
clar'd Enemies to the Emperor, and in open 
Rupture with him. The Lantgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, who had treated with France, even in 
the Year 1630, had alſo an Army in the Field 
againſt the Emperor. All the Proteſtant Prin- 
ces, except the EleQtor of Saxony, and the Lant- 
grave of Help Darmſtadt his Son- in-Law, were 
not ſatisfy'd with the Court of Vienna; and 


F many Ages paſt there has not been 


even the EleQor of Bavaria, Brother-in-Law 
to the Emperor, being, jealous of the Grandeui 
of the Houſe of Anſhria, which was rais'd to 
a formidable Power, after the Conqueſt of the 
Dutchies of Mecklenburg and of Pomerania; not 
wy did not purſue his Intereſt, but even pre- 
tended to regulate them. Fance demanded for 
Satisfaction, and to indemnify it, the Town of 
Briſac with the Briſgaz, Alſace, Philpsburg , 
and the Biſhopricks of etz, Toa and Verdun; 
that is to ſay, all that its Arms had ſeiz'd or 
conquer'd from the Empire, during almoſt 4 
hundred Years : So that it diſmember'd a v 
conſiderable Province from it, and it too 
from the Houſe of Auſtria one of its beſt and 
moſt important Places, with a good part of its 
Territory. Sweden pretended to both Pomera- 
nia s, to the Town of Wiſmar in the Dutchy 
of Mechlenh „to the Archbiſhoprick of Breme, 
and Biſhoprick of Verden, beſides ſeveral Mil- 
lions of Crowns for the defraying the Expen- 
ces. of its Army. The EleQor of Branden- 
burgh, who had very lawful Pretenſions to Po- 
merania, oppos'd that of the Swedes, who more- 
over demanded the Biſhoprick of Paderborn for 
the Lantgrave of Heſſe, with ſome other Ad- 
vantages. The Miniſters of Sweden were ra- 
ther tor giving him this Recompence at the 
Expence of the Clergy, than conſenting to his 
taking it from the Lantgrave of Darmſtadt; 
becauſe this laſt being a Lutheran, they were 
for favouring a Prince who made Profeſſion 


of the ſame Religion with them. They alſo in- 


ſiſted on the Rettoration of the Elector Pala- 
tin to the Electoral Dignity, as well as to 
both he Palatinates; and on the free and pub- 
lick Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion, as 
well in the Emperor's Hereditary Provinces 
as throughout the whole Empire, where it had 
been ſuffer'd in the Year 1618. The Duke of 
Mecklenburg could by no means conſent that 
the Town of H/iſmar ſhould be lopp'd off from 
his Demeſne; and the King of Denmark py 
tended that they could not refuſe to his Son 
the Reſtitution of the Archbiſhoprick of Breme. 
There were long and very vexatious Conteſta- 
tions about Pomerania, between Sweden and 
the Elector of Brandenbargh; at firſt for the 
whole Province, and afterwards for the Par- 
tition, and finally for the Recompence ſhould 
be given to the Elector. The Swedes were for 
having him recompenc'd in Biſhopricks, to 
which ſhould be added the Dutchies of Fa- 
uerſdorf, of Segan and of Glogax in Silefia. 

iniſters of Spais exhorted the Elector to ſtand 
firm, and not to yield up Pomerania. They 
gave him Hopes of Succours from the Kings 
of Poland and Denmark, and ny promis'd 
him the whole Strength of their Maſter; whert 
at the ſame time he was not able to hinder the 
French from making a very great Progreſs in 
the Low Countries, the Preſervation whereof 
was of greater Importance to the King of , 
than chat of Prweragis yg to! the Eon 
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The Intention of Spain was to oblige the 
Elector to declare for the Houſe of Auſtria; 
but ſuch was the Conſtitution of his Council 
at that time, that he could do no Good to 
his Friends, nor any Harm 5 his Enemies; 
but indeed a great deal to 
ving to Sweden a plauſible Pretext to deprive 
him of all Pomerania, and obliging it to fru- 
{trate him of all the Recompence it was for 
procuring him elſewhere. France acquir'd an 
incomparable Advantage by the Ceſſion of A. 
face, and of two important Places on the Rhine; 
becauſe ſhe' thereby ſecur'd Lorrain; Briſac 
ſerv'd it for a Line of Communication with 
the Elector of Bavaria, and Philipsbarg was a 
Curb to the four Electors on the Khive. 
The Emperor conſidering that theſe Satiſ- 
factions diſmember'd the Empire, even to the 
disfiguring it; and that the perfect Union be- 
week the Crowns of France and Sweden, took 

om him all Hopes of petting clear of the 
War with Advantage, endeavour'd to ſeparate 
their Intereſts, and particularly to gain Sweden. 
He therefore gave it Hopes of a greater Satiſ- 
faction than it could lawfully pretend to, if it 
Load join with thoſe who ſhould oppoſe the 
Demands of France, which the Emperor's Mi- 
' niſters ſaid were ſo exorbitant, that they ought 
to be ſuſpected even by the Swedes themſelves. 
The Count de Trantmanſdorf, who manag'd 
this Intrigue particularly, would have ſuccee- 
ded therein, if he had known how to make his 
Advantage of the Conjunctures Which were 
very favourable to him. Oæenſtiern, one of the 
Swediſh Plenipotentiarics, had no great Affe 
Ron for France, no more than the Chancel- 
lor his Father ; and he was offer'd ſich adyan- 
tageous Conditions, that he believes he could 
not refuſe them without prejudicing the Crown 
of Sweden: But the Count de Trantyranſdorf, 
loſt the Opportunity very unſeaſonably, and 
render'd (by his imprudent Obedience. which 
was precipitate, and truly blind) the Intereſts 
and Councils of the two Crowns inſeparable. 
However all the Firmnefs of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Allies, would not have been able 
to have extorted ftom the Emperor the extra- 
vagant Satisfactions they demanded, if the 
Pate of. Bavaria had not thwarted his De- 
ſigns: During the Bohemian War, he had lent 
th Emperor to the Sum of Nine millions of 
Crowns, and had the Caper Auſtria engag d for 
the ſame; ſo that the Emperor, to reimburſe 
him at the Expence of others, and to' clear at 
the (rave time ſo important a Province, gave 
im the Upper Palatinate , togethet "wit the 

leQoral ignity , which he had confiſcated 
from Frederick King of Bobemig. The Electot 
of Bavaria was ſo advanc'd in Years, and his 
Son ſo young, that he could not hope to con- 
tinve the Electoral Dignity in his Houſe, un- 
leſs he ſettl'd it during his Life. The 58 
ror was become a very bad Guarantee to him 
ſince the Progteſs the Arms of the French and 
Swedes had made in Germany; as welt becauſe 
the Coutt of Vienna was not in a Condition to 
protect him againſt the Arms of the Ales, 
while they ſhould continue to ad in Conjun- 
Aion, as becauſe he was in continual Fears, 
leſt the Emperor ſhould make un Accommo- 
dation With the Crowns to his Exctufion, 'Swe- 


dex at firſt made mighty Inſtances for the Re- 
| I 


imſelf, by gi- | ving recourſp to Religion, which is a mig 


| the Emperor — at an 


ſtoration of the Elector Palatin; in which it 
was ſeconded by the Duke of Newbargh, pre- 
| ſumptive Heir to the Electoral Dignity , for 
want of Iſſue Male in the Branch of Heidel. 
berg. Wherefore, the Elector of Bavaria, ha- 


Help to thoſe who have Addreſs enough to 
make a good Uſe of it, ſent his Confeſſarms to 
the Court of France, where he repreſented 
much it concern'd the Roman Catholick Re- 
ligion , that the Electoral Dignity ſhould not 
be conferr'd on a Prince who was an Heretick - 
and that the ſame Religion which had been in. 
| troduc'd into the Upper Palatinate might be 
preſerv*d there. There is no Court where Re- 
ligion finds fewer Bubbles than in that of France; 
but the Queen Mother was ſo devout, that it 
was but making Religion the Pretext, to any 
Impreſſion one would give her: and Cardinal 
Masgarin, altho' he was neither ſuperſtitious, 
nor exceſſively devout, had no great Difficulty 
to enter into the ſame Sentiments: as well be- 
cauſe it Was requiſite to grant ſomething to the 
Religion of the Prince, and to the Queen's 
Devotion, as chiefly becauſe the Declaration 
of the Bavarian was an ineſtimable Advantage 
to France. This Confeſſarins afſur'd the firſt 
Miniſter, that the Elector his Maſter would 
oblige the Emperor to give Peace to the Em- 
ire, and Satisfaction to the two Crowns, 
he Elector of Bavaria was the Stedes Aver- 
fion, who not only confider'd him as the Head 
of the Catholick Party in Germany; but alſo as 
him whoſe Friendſhip would render theirs de- 
fpicable: or at leaſt that France being ſecure of 
the Elector's Intention, who was the molt 
powerful and the wiſeſt of all the Princes of 
the Empire, would for the time to come op- 
ſetheir Wills with more Firmneſs, whichthe 
rench Miniſters faid were always . 
and ſometimes not very reaſonable; The N 
on their ſide could not conſent to the Ruin of 
that Prince, becauſe it drew along with it that 
of all the Catholicks, and in all Appearance 
that of the Religion it ſelf throughout Germe- 
wy; and that it would put Sweden in a Condi- 
tion to have no need of the French Troops nor 
Subſidies. Inſomuch that it was no ſmall Task 
that ZAvanx and Sertiex undertook to get this 
new Union approv'd of at Oſuaburg: but after 
they had obtain'd the firſt Acquieſcence, by 
the Aſfarance they gave the Swell Miniſters, 
that their Queen would find her Account in it, 
and that France would accept of no Satisfa- 


thought of that Zeal for Religion, which had 
mage them ſpeak in the Behalf of the EleQor 
Palais. His Intereſt was forſaken, and the 
Houſe of Bavaria was declar'd for. It was 
greed that the Upper Palatinate ſhould remain 
to the Duke, as a Province which he could 
better preſerve than the * which 


withdraw, ei- 
ther by reimbur 


t 

ing the Feder, or wat” 
vitying him otherwiſe. Before that this Prince 
had made ſure of France, and by its Means 
Sweden, it was propos'd to transfer the Elecio 
ral Dignity of Beben to the Houſe of Bara 
ria; of elſe ro make that of the Palain alter. 
native to the two Branches of Heidelberg and 
Manich; or elſe to leave it to the Duke 


ring his Life, and to revert aſter his Death - 


Sion till Swedes had hers; they no longer 


- 
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Princes Palatins : but after this Reconcilia- 
i it was reſoly'd to gratify him with it and 
all his Poſterity, and to create an eighth Ele- 
Qorate for the Palatin. | r 
1 juſt took notice of the ſtrongeſt Motives 
France had to declare for the Elector of Bava- 
nia; but ſhe nevertheleſs gave out that there 
were 2 great many others which oblig'd her 
not to conceth her ſelf for the Palatin Houſe, 
which ſhe ſaid was but indifferently affected 
towards that Crown. They were quite of a 
different Opinion in King Henry IV's Time, and 
it was well known, that had it not been for 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Houſe of Auſtria 
would have been reduc'd to the laſt Extremi- 
ties in Germany; for which Reaſon France would 
not have it thought that ſhe oppos'd his Satiſ- 
faction; but, on the contrary, that it was to 
her that the Palatin ſhould be oblig'd for the 
Advantages which his other Friends ſhould 
obtain for him, or that Fortune ſhould fling in 
his Way. She proteſted however, and ſaid ſhe 
was reſoly'd, that in Caſe Swedes and the other 
ProteſtantPrinces obſtinately perſiſted to demand 
the Reſtoration of the Elector Palatin, ſo as 
make it unavoidable, ſhe n with them, 
and would ſecond them with ; giving the 
Swediſh Miniſters to underſtand nevertheleſs, 
that the more they demanded for the EleQor 
Palatin, the leſs would they obtain for them- 


Duke of Lorrain, nor from compriſing the Cir- 
cle of argandy in the Empire. This was the 
eaſon why France {trengthen'd it ſelf with the 
e of Bavaria againſt Sweden, which on its 
ſide fortify d it ſelt with the Proteſtant Prin, 
ces: So that it would have been no very har 
matter for it to have acquir'd a great Advan- 
tage in the Empire over the French; more eſpes 
cially if in the Continuation of the Proſperity 
of its Arms, ſhe had gain'd ſome ſignal Victo- 
ry over the other Party ; becauſe then ſhe would 
have ſtood in no need of France. The Swedes 
alſo were not a little vex'd, as well as reaſo- 
nably, at the Violence Farce offer'd them, in 
obl iging them to conſent to a T ruce, which the 
Elector of Bavaria, broke immediately after he 
had concluded it. But notwithſtanding all theſe 
Jealouſies, Diſtruſts and DiſlatisfaQions, the 
two Crowns ſo well eonſidet' d, that their Di- 
viſions. ruin'd the Intereſt of both the one and 
the other, that they reſolv'd to ſeek and to find 
their mutual G in an indiſſoluble Union. 
The Emperor's Miniſters endeavour'd to gain 
the Princes of Germany, and eſpecially the Pro- 
teſtants; and particularly the Princeſs Regent 
of Heſſe, who was the Honour of her Sex, and 
the Heroine of her Age; but they met with an 
invincible Reſiſtance, which forc'd them to 
yield to the Neceſſity the Emperor found him- 
{elf reduc'd to by the EleQor of Bavaria's Me- 


ſelves. Which Serbiens Addreſs knew ſo well | naces, He was for leaving ta his Sen, toge- 
how to repreſent to them, that in Swedes all | ther with Outer, an indiſputable Pofſefſlion of 
the Reſolutions were chang'd which had been | all his Acquiſitions and queſts, of which 
taken there on this Subject; and ſhe took the | the Electoral Dignity made à part, under the 
part of her greateſt Enemy. I ProteQtion of Fance, accompany'd with the 
There were moreover n Guaranty of the whole Empite; which were 
tween the two confederated Crowns. The | Advantages he could not hope for either from 
Lantgrave of Heſſe, who had a particular Tres 8 Continuation of the War, or from the 
ty with France, and who receiv'd Subſidies from | Friendſhip of the Emperor bis Brother -in- 
eG the only one of all the Proteſtant Princes, | La 
w 


o having taken that ſide openly, d ded 
more on hes than of Sweden. The Fler of 
Triers, and ſome . of Franconia, whom 
the Emperor could not defend againſt the Arms 
of Sweden, reclaim'd the Protection of Frexce, 
The Ele&or of Brondenburgh who had no- 
thing to hope for from Sweden, and nothing to 

ear from the Emperor, courted alſo the Friend- 
ſhip of that powerful Crown. All theſe Jea- 
jouſies ſery*d only to augment that which, was 
already conceiv'd in Sweden, of the Intri 
which were on Foot between the Courts of 
Paris and of Munich. ere were more than 
one Miniſter in the Senate of Stockholm, who 
were perſuaded that the Alliance of Fance was 
not very neceſſary, nor even very advantageous 
to that Crown, and that after the Peace 1n Ger- 
many it would not be any way beneficial to it; 
in what however they Were very much 
ceiv'd. They were of Opinion that the French 
Plenipotentiaries ought to, moderate their De- 
mands a little, and contenting themſelves with 


the three Biſhopricks , the 
fac and Phils 4425 not fot 
Y 


I, of thoſe of his Wife, for having 
mperor 


el 12 
0 © 
hols of fp, 


W. 

The Duke Charles of Loryain was a great 
Obſtacle to the Peace; at leaſt they who were 
not for having it on the Conditions the confe- 
derated Crowns demanded * — uſe of his 


e 7 * 711 off. Duke had been 
polleſs is es; ot to ſpeak 

tho 9 — the 
s part againſt the late King of Swedes, 


7 to the Intentions and Intereſt of Fravce. 
$ ed ſtill in Conjunction with 


„ 


and one of Lerraim was 


8. 
Friends had. reaſon to ur 
27 . 2 er. 2 7 
e On the 1 t 
had nothing common with the "Aﬀairs of 
Germany: That the Duke had made ſeveral 
Treaties with the King, without the Conſent, 


de- | and even without the Participation of the Em- 
| Nr NN 


Ling intended to execute them on his party and 
to cauſe them to be executed by the Duke 
and that for that reaſon he had never W d 


anf Hager P. | Benin Frasier be 

n an re- |. in thePreli reaties $ to be gran- 
tenſions, „ that Fancy was unjuſt, | ted to the Duhes Miniſters, ſe, he was 
N te up the E from ſuc- | not to be concern'd in what was to be n 
couring the King Spain, while at the ſame | tiated at the Congreſs. The King had an In- 
time ſhe reſery'd to her ſelf the Liberty of aſ- | tereſt to ſecure Lorain, which ſerv'd him as 3 
liſting the King of . altho' ſhe was not | Line of Communication with Are, and with 
oblig'd thereto by any Conſideration either of |. the other Conqueſis of Germany, Which it was 
1 Alliance: That it ought not to | a hard matter to projeevs without that; as: it 
hinder the Emperor from inter ng for the | was almoſt impoſſible 
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to preſerve his former 3 the 
Houſe of Auſtria, While the King ſhould re- 
main Maſter of Briſac. I have ſeen the Ori- 
inal of a Letter the Duke of Lorrain wrote a 
few Pays after the Duke of Weimar had made 
himſelf Maſter of that Place; where he ſaid, 
That it was high time to lay by the Profeſſion 
of Arms, and put on a religious Habit, fince 
they had not been able to ſuccour the moſt im- 
portant Place the Houſe of Auſtria had, in all 
les hereditary Countries. After the Treaty he 
had made on March 29, 1641, and that he had 
caus'd the K ing ſolemnly to ſwear to the Ob- 
ſervation of between the Hands of the Biſhop 
of Meaxx, and which the Duke had violated 
three Days after he had ſign'd it; there was no 
Likelihood that the King would ſuffer ſuch a 
Prince as the Duke of Lorrain to make a Jeſt 
of him. And in effect the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries had Reſolution enough to get granted 
to them what they demanded, and to cauſe the 
Duke to be excluded the Negotiation and Trea- 
ty of Munſter. This is not the Place to relate 
how he was us'd in that of the Pyrenees, where 
he was not more conſider'd by his pretended 
Friends, than by his real Enemies. 
France was willing to conclude with the Em- 


nings of Troubles at Paris, the Conſequences 
whereof might be very dangerous in the Con- 
tinuation of the War with Germany. She con- 
ſum'd a vaſt Fund in Subſidies, which were gi- 
ven to Sweden, to the Lantgrave, and elſe- 
where: Her Armies might be more uſefully 
employ'd in the Low Countries; and ſhe was 
in a continual Uneaſineſs, leſt ſome Whim or 
Difſatisfation ſhould oblige the Swedes to make 
a Party with the Proteſtants of Germany, which 
might eſtabliſh them ſo powerfully in the Em- 
pire, that the Frexch Intereſt ſhould be no lon- 
ger conſider'd, and that of the Catholicks be 
quite ruin'd. Wherefore that this might not 


leQor of Bavaria, who was the Head thereof, 
as I even now ſaid, France made the Swedes con- 
ſent to a Suſpenſion of Arms, by repreſenting 


to the Miniſters of Sweden, That the King not | 


being able to ſupply any longer the exceſſive 
Charges of the War, nor even of the Subſidies, \ 
it was time to make a Peace; ſince thereby the 
two Crowns would get all the Advantages they 
could promiſe themſelves, from all the Hoſti- 
lities Which a Continuation of the War might 
extort from the Emperor. France look'd upon 
it as her Right to cauſe this Suſpenſion of Arms, 
ſince the Swedes had not ſcrupled to make one 
with the Elector of Saxony, without the Parti- 
cipation of their Allies. The EleQor of Ba- 
varia was in great * He had con- 
ſtantly ſided with the Emperor, who was his 
neareſt Relation, and his Brother- in- Law; and 
he was oblig'd to the Houſe of Auſtria for the 
Electoral Dignity, and, as one may ſay, for all 
his Fortune. There was alſo ſome likelihood 
that it was from her he was to hope for the 
Preſervation thereof, inſtead of expecting it 
from a ſtrange Crown, from whence he could 
teceive but very uncertain Sureties. He was 
ſenſible that the Emperor could not be loſt, 
nor the Empire diſſipated, but he muſt be in- 


rable at Vienna and at Paris, and to put himſelf 
in ſuch a Condition as to be able to turn the 
Scale on which fide ſoever he ſhould declare. 
He therefore, when he concluded a Suſpenſion 
of Arms with Frauce, was for reſerving to him. 
ſelf the Liberty of aſſiſling the Emperor again 
Sweden. And foraſmach as France neither could, 
nor would conſent thereto, he immediate 
broke the Truce, and did not renew the Ne- 
gotiation with France, till this had aſſur'd him 
that the Swedes ſhould joyn with her, to pro- 
cure him all the Advantages he could hope for 
for his Houſe, and that they would endeavour 
to procure Satisfaction to the EleQor Palais 
ſome other way. 

France had a great Advantage in the Con- 
greſs; becauſe ſhe was equally conſidet'd and 
reſpected there by the Proteſtants, and by the 
Catholicks. Theſe. had been always zealous 
Partizans to the Houſe of Azſtria, and Ene- 
mies to the French, who had been the Cauſe 
of Sweden's arming againſt the Empire, and 
were the true Occaſion of the Misfortunes with 
which Germany had been afflicted for ſo many 
Years : Nevertheleſs, ſuch was their Averſſon 
to the Proteſtants, who had a Deſign againſt 
their Religion and their Benefices, that they 
deſir'd Satisfaction might be given to Fraxce; 
becauſe they hop'd to be protedted by it. Ou 
the other ſide, the Proteſtants expected no Good 
from the Union Fance was going to make 
with the Catholicks, contrary to the ancient 
Maxims of that Crown, and could willingly 
have wiſh'd that all the Satisfaction might be 

en to Sweden; but they were afraid of ma- 

ng it known, becauſe they had been ſo ill 
us'd by the Houſe of Auſtria, that they ſtood in 
need of a powerful Protection againſt it. The 
Spaniards preſs'd the Emperor's Miniſters to 
grant to the Proteſtants e they ſnould de- 
mand; and if Traumanſdorf had had the Power, 
or Reſolution enough to have done it, he bad 
great! lex d Cardinal Mazariw's Policy, 
and that of the Miniſters who added by his 
Orders. | hs 

The Differences between the two Crowns of 
France and Spain were not ſo eaſy to be adjuſted. 
Portugal, Catalonia, Lorrain and Caſal were pow- 
erful Obſtacles ; but the greateſt of all was Car- 
dinal Mazarin's little or no Inclination there- 
to, who could not conſent to 4 Peace, if there- 
by he did not unite the Prov inces of Flanders to 
he Crown of Tee; He had imagin'd = 
Spain, to recover Catalonia, and to procure f 
ral being forſaken, A nike no Dif- 
culty to give up the Low Countries. But this 
| was what there was ſo much the leſs likelihood 
of, that the French judg'd themſelves it would 
be impoſſible for them to keep Catalonia, where 
they were not better beloy'd than the Spaniards , 
and there was nothing oblig'd them to prot 
the Portagueſe but the Deſign the Cardinal had 
and continu'd to have after the Pyremcas 
toſtir up therea newWar againſt * More- 
over the Meaſures the Count de P 41 
took with the Durch, to make em conſent to 
a ſepatate P broke thoſe of the . 
The Count, who was a Miniſter without or 
perience, and withont Genius, had imagin 
that Spain, having made a Peace with the 


volv'd in the ſame Fate with them. His In- 
tention was to make himſelf equally confide- 


ted Provinces , would be able to oppoſe 


Low 
| F * to France , when thoſe of the ; 
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tries ſhould no longer be diverted by the 
leaders ; and he till Natter d himſelf with 
the Hopes of a great Revolution, with which 
he thought France infallibly threaten'd: , There 
was no Diligence omitted. by the Miniſters of 
the two Crowns, nor any Artifices which they 
did not employ, either to preſerve or acquire 
the Friendſhip of this Republick. But the Hol- 
landers, who could not bear the. imperious De- 
portment of the French Miniſters, and who 
dreading the Neighbourhood of a powerful 
Monarch, and of a warlike and reſtleſs Nati- 
on, were not leſs ſenſibly .touch'd with the 
Progreſs the Arms of France continu'd to make 
in Flanders than the Spaxiards themſelves, wil- 
lingly lent an Ear to a ſe 6 They 
conceiv'd that France having declar'd a War 
with Spain, but for their Sakes, would rather 
chuſe to make a Peace than to continue to carry 
on a War alone, in a Countrey where each ſingle 
Place would take them up at leaſt a Campaign; 
and that by that mean there would be always a 
ſtrong Barrier between the Frontiers of Fraxce 
and the United Provinces. But they, as well 
as the Spaniards, have had the Leiſure to unde- 
ceive themſelves, and to know, that the Stren 
of the Kingdom of France is able to oppoſe that 
of all the reſt of Exrope, under ſo great a Mo- 
narch as he who now reigns there. The Car- 
dinal, who was unwilling to bring upon him- 
ſelf the Hatred of all Chriſtendom, which thirit- 
ed after Peace, was for having it belicv'd he 
paſſionately deſir'd_it. - | 
The Plenipotentiaries of France judg'd that 
the King their Maſter ought to be contented 
if he was allow'd to keep the County of Rouſe 
fillon, with the Town of ＋ * all Artois, com- 
Rue therein Aire and St. Omer, Gravelines, 
ourbourg, Thiowville, Cambray and the Cam- 
breſis; and that in Conſideration thereof he 
might abandon Catalonia, as being a Province 
very hard to keep; and even reſtore Damvilli- 
ers, Landrecy, and ſome other Places in Hau- 
ders, and in the County of Bargandy. The 
Reaſon was, That Fauce, by the Acquiſition 
of thoſe Places on the fide of Prcardy and the 
Boalogneſe ; of the three Biſhopricks on the fide 
of C N of the beſt part of Lorrain, with 
Briſac and Philipsburg, enlarg'd very much the 
Frontiers of the Kingdom, and gave the City 
of Paris a noble outſide. But the Spaviards, 
who were aſſur'd of the Intention of the Datch, 
had no mind to treat with Fance, and much 
leſs to yield to it Cambray, Aire, and St. Omer, 
which do not only cover the Low Countries, 
but alſo give an Entrance into France. The 
Cardinal, on his part, was for profiting of the 
Proſperity of the King's Arms, and reducing 
to ſuch a Condition as ſhould hinder it 
om breaking the Treaty whenever it ſhould 
think fit; he did not ſcruple to ſay, That 
that was the only Guaranty for the Execution 
of the Peace. France did not dare to propoſe 
the Exchange of Catalonia for ſome other 
vince, leſt the Catalans, who were not very 
well ſatisfy'd with the French Government, 
uld prevent it, and reconcile themſelves to 
their natural King. For which Reaſon . 
were made to believe, That the King offer” 
8 = the ye ob e 
tri xchange for thoſe the Spauiar 
poſleſy' 1 Catalonia; thereby to unite the 


whole Province to the Crown of France. But 
this is what had not been_mention'd, becauſe 
it was too well known, in France, that Spar 

would be far from yielding up one of the belt 
peopled Provinces of the Kingdom, and which 
is ſo neceſſaty to it for a Communication with 
ares France was for keeping all her Conquelts, 
unleſs Spain would reſtore to her thoſe ſhe had 
made in former Wars, and amongſt the reſt 
the N or of Navarr. Her Miniſters gave 
out, that ſhe would beſides pretend to the 


Dutchy of Milan, and perhaps alſo to the King- 
dom of Naples. Piombino and Portolongone were 


alſo among(t the greateſt Difficulties. I he Spa- 
niardi would by no means ſuffer the French to 
have ſtrong Places on the Coaſt of Taſcauy, 
from whence they might extremely incommode 
the Kingdom of Naples, and demanded an Ex- 
planation of the Treaties of Moxgon and Qxe- 
raſque, They inſiſted on a Regulation concer- 
ning 2 al; That Satisfaction ſhould be given 
to the Duke of Lorram, and that the French 
ſhould leave off affiſling Portagel. The French 
ſaid it was not their Intention to keep Ca“; 
but. they would however have good Security, 
that at no Time, and in no Caſe, this Place 
{ould be liable to fall into the Hands of the 
Han ardi: And this Security was a very Chi- 
merical Thing, concerning which it was im- 
poſſible to agree. There was nothing could 
oblige the Frexch to ſpeak in the Behalf of the 
King of Portugal ; as I ſaid before. There 
was no Alliance between the two Kings; and 
that of Portugal, not only had not done any 
thing for France ſince his Acceſſion to the 
Crown, but had not ſo much as known how 
to make an Advantage of the powerful Diver- 
ſions France had e to the Arms of Spain 
even into Spain it ſelf. The Datch, who had 
no Reaſon 10 be ſatisfy'd with the Portugzeze, 
on the Account of what had paſs'd in Braſi, 
joyn'd with the Spaniardt againſt them, Inſo- 
much that the Frexch Plenipotentiarics had not 
only the invincible Reſiſtance of theſe who were 
their Enemies to deal with, but alſo the Diſſa- 
tisfaction of thoſe who were their Friends, and 
who could not ſuffer they ſhould N in the 
Favour of the Portugzeze, becauſe the Spaniards 
gave them Hopes that, by means. of the ſepa- 
rate Treaty which was negotiating with them, 
Hey. Gon eaſily re-enter into the Poſſeſſion of 
rajli. 
The Cardinal, who contriy'd all theſe Per- 
pales who delighted therein, and gain'd his 
oint thereby, was for clearing himſelf howe- 
ver; and, to make it be believ'd that it was 
both his Intention and Intereſt to make a Peace, 
conſented that for ſome Time the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United Provinces ſhould do the 
Office of Mediators between Fance and Spam; 
but as he had quite another View, ſo many 
freſh Difficulties were ſtarted every Day that 
the Hollanders, ſeeing they were made a Jeſt of, 
laid down their pretended Mediation as a thing 
ridiculous, and of no manner of Utility. The 
Cardinal was at the ſame time for having eve- 
ry Body believe that Peace was not only his In- 
clination, but alſo his Intereſt : And he ſpoke 
ſo often of it, and in ſuch frong Terms, that 
he was almoſt himſelf perſuaded that he deũir d 
a thing which was his Averſion, and which he 


could not covet for many Conſiderations, which 
56G they - 
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they cannot be ignorant of, who have a parti- 
cular Knowledge of the Affairs of thoſe Times. 
They who believ'd that Serbien knew his real 
Intentions were deceiv'd. He knew indeed 
more thereof than his Collegues, but he could 
not boaſt of having the Confidence of the Car- 
dinal, who intruſted no body therewith ; hard- 
ly himſelf: eſpecially in thoſe things he cove- 
ted ſhould be kept a Secret ; or wherein it con- 
cern'd him to diſguiſe the Truth; fo conſum- 
mate a Diſſembler he was, or to expreſs it 
better in Italian, Capo, with his moſt confident 
Friends. He was ſenſible he could not keep 
himſelf altogether impenetrable to the piercin 

Sight of Servien. M. Colbert ſerv'd him in his 
moſt important Concerns. Ondeuei had ſome 
Intereſt with him; and the Cardinal could not 
intirely conceal himſelf to Liowne, and the Ab- 
bot Bentivogho, who had a great Shate in the 
Affairs of Italy, to which he apply'd himſelf 
more, than to thoſe of France + But amongſt 
all theſe, there was not one for whom he had 
not ſome Reſerve; ſo that what has been 
known of his Intentions, has been only b 

Conjectures, which do not always fail thoſe 
who have ſome Capacity. One Day diſcout- 
ling a conſiderable time with the Miniſter of 


one of the firſt Princes of Germany, who had 


receiv'd Orders to repair to his Maſtet, he told 
him, That he knew very well that there was 4 
Talk there of fortning a third Party between 
the EleQtors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and 
the Houſe of Branſwick and Lanenburg, which 
would oblige the Emperor and the Crowns to 
make a Peace in the Empire; but he did not 
doubt, but all thoſe Princes were perſuaded 
that France defir'd it : and as for himſelf in par- 
ticular, that it was his Paſſion: That Foreign- 
ers might indeed believe he was wicked, but 
he hop'd they had not a bad Opinion enough 
of him, to believe he was either a Fool or a 


Mad-man : That it was requiſite he ſhould be 


ſomething more than all that, if he prefer'd the 
Vexations and Uneaſineſs the ill State of the 
King's Revenues gave him, while the War ex- 
havited them all, to the Repoſe and Satisfacti- 
on he ſhould find in the Plenty Peace would 
bring to the Kingdom. This is what he would 
have all the foreign Miniſters believe; yet ne- 
vertheleſs it is certain, that it was only with 
the utmoſt Unwillingneſs, thar he conſented 
to the Peace which was concluded ſince at the 
Pyrenees, eleven Years after the Congreſs of 
Meſiphalia; at à Time when the intire Con- 
queſt of the Low Countries was much more 
probable, than during the Negotiation of Mun- 
fter. The Kingdom enjoy'd a 2 Tranquil- 
lity Within; and abroad a Proſperity which 
made its Power to be both reſpected and fear'd : 
But the Queen was for preſerving to the King 
her Brother what he had ſtill left him of the 
Provinces of Flanders ; ſhe was for having the 
Satisfaction of procuring Peace to Fravce; and 
her ſtrongeſt Paſſion was to ſee the King her 
Son, marry'd to the hifanca of Spain her Niece. 
The l it at firſt with Warmth, 
und repreſented the incomparable Advantages 
France might infallibly promiſe it ſelf from a 
82 of the War ; and 2 1 at 
e preſſing and repeated Inſtances 

of the Queen; but with fo much Concern, 
that he did not ſeruple to tell her, That by en- 

1525 | 


of all the Provinces of Hauer 


tring into her Majeſty's Sentimetits on a Point 
of this Importance, at a Time when ES 
no Doubt to be made of a complete Conauen 
5, he quitted all 
the Obligations he had to her, which wete nei. 
ther ſmall, not few in Number. This Re. 
luctancy, which he ſhew'd in the Courſe of ſo 
many Years, and the ſtrict Union he made 
with the Uſurper of the Eg Crown, made 
an End to undeceive thoſe the Cardinal mi 

have impos d upon enge the Sincerity of 
his Intention in reference to Peace. The Duke 
of Longueville ſaw into it; wherefore pert 
ving that Serviex was the King's chief Inſtrq- 
ment, or rathet the Cardinals ; and that the 
Dureh had concluded their Treaty with $09, 
he defir'd to be recall'd, and return'd to Faxce. 
D' Avanx was tecall'd becauſe he was not 3 
greeable nor complaiſant enough to juſtify the 
whole Procedure, and all the Intentions of the 
firſt Miniſter : and after theſe two Plenipoten- 
tiaries were withdrawn, Servies remain'd ſole 
Maſter of the Negotiation : and he made an 
end' of it ſo far as it related to the Aﬀairs of 
Germany, conformably to the Cardinals Pro- 


The United Provinces had a mind to treat 
with Hain; but every body was not perſuaded 
they could do it, without violating the Trea 
ties they had with France. They did not agtee 
about the Explication of the 3 
which were many; but that which regul 
Affairs moſt, was the Treaty Charnat? had made 
at the Hague the 16 of April, 1634. N 
therein oblig'd himſelf to afſiſt the States 
a Million and three hundred thouſand Livers 
every Year, beſides the Million he gave them 
by the Treaty of the Year 1630. He alfo pro- 
mis'd to break with the King of Spain, if he vi- 
olated the Peace or the Truce, which dhe dt 
might make with him: and the States obl 
themſelves on their ſide, not to treat with 
King of Spain, without the Intervention of the 
King of France, and to break with the 
he attack'd Fraxce, in the States, Towns of 
ces, fhe poſſeſi'd at the time of the Treaty. From 


whence the Miniſters of France concluded, 46 


well as from the Memorial Charnact had g 2 
in at that time, that the Hollanders Wwete ebe 
to break with the King of Spain , in cale 
King of France was attack'd in the Col 
of the Eriſont, in the Valteline, on the 
of the Affair of Maurua, Caſal, Pignerol q and 
of Lerrain, andgenetally in all his other tates. 
They ſaid, that the King's Thoughts could not 
then be confin'd to the Low Countries, where 
there was as yet no War, and where he pol- 
ſeſs'd nothing: That ſince in that caſe the U- 
nited Provinces were to break with the King 
of Spain, even altho' they ſhould have made a 
Peace with him, with much more Reaſoh Were 
they oblig*d not to treat with him, without the 
Conſent of France : That the Term of feven 
Yeats, which the Treaties of the Years = 
and 1634, ſpoke of, had been extended by 4 
of the Year 1635, till the Concluſion ot a 
Peace, or till the Spaviardr were utterly ex- 
pell'd the Low Countries © That the , 
who had the Choice either of continuing 
Sudndles, or of breaking with $a, had — 
ſen the laſt: Thar the Durch t lyes 
itfiſted on the King vbreaking With thar Crown, 
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that the Treaty of 1635, does not only re- 
gulate the A ions of the (4h any and the Par- 
tition of the Conqueſts; - but that it alſo pro- 
vides, that the States'ſhall not treat with Spar | 
but in Conjunction with France; and that they 
ſhall be oblig d to come to a Rupture with the 
ards, if they attack the King : That this 
re being general, altho' the greateſt Ef- 
fort was made in the Low Countries; the mu- 
tual Guaranty ought to be ſo too, in reference 
to all the Conqueſts, on-which ſide ſoever they 
wete made. In Holland they aſſerted, That the 
| the ſeven Years, of which mention is made in 
the Treaty of the Year 1634, being expir'd, 
and that of the Year 1635, not taking any no- 
tice of the Intereſt Fance had in the Affaixs of 
the Griſons, of Mantua, &c. the United Pro- 
vinces could not be oblig'd but to the Guaran- 
of the Conqueſts, which ſhould be made in 
the Low — 4 obo — BR 
ly'd, That the laſt 1 was ſo m 
— the former, that it confirm d it, and 
e it a Extent in reference to a 
me thought they could filence the French 
ſaying, that the ſecret Article, which ſerves as 
an Explanation to the 9 Article of the Trea- 
of the Year wy (> 'd the Allies to make 
War _ in the Low Countries. But there- 
— was dome — — _ that Ar- 
ele, i the prineipa oyments 
of the TS the Allies, did not excuſe 
Frauce from the general Rupture, and could 
not hinder the King of Spain from attacking her 
evety where, nor the United Provinces 
ſuccouring her, if ſhe was attack'd elſewhere. 
The Frruch Miniſters urg'd, That the Diverii- 
ons the Arms of Fraxce would make in J 
nnd in Spain, would have the ſame Effect, 
afford the ſame Advantages to the Hollanders, 
as if ſue caus'd them to act in Flanders : That 
the ſecret Article did not provide againſt ma- 
king War in any other-Parts of Europe; but 
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only took notice, that it might be more uſe- 
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fully made in the Low Countries than in I. 
or i * The United Provinces. believ 
they had a Right to hinder France from con- 
cluding ſi with the Emperor without 
their t foraſmuch as they had re- 
fus'd to break with him, when in the Year 16 
he ſent an Army into B under Gal; 
and after that another into Piccardy under Pic- 
colomini , they did not dare to oppoſe it; for 
fear of drawing on themſelves a Reproach , 
which would have been but too juſt, Of all 
the Proyinces, that of Holland was moſt tir'd 
with the War. were all jealous of the 
continual Victories of the French, and dread 
more ' their Neighbourhood, than the remote 
Power of Spain; ſo that they reſolv'd at laſt to 


nent : 


| make a ſeparate Treaty with this; ſince France 


could not conſent to a general Peace, wherein 
promiſe gert frm the Proggi of he 
promiſe herſe | her 
Arms. D*Avaxx and Servies had —_ a Treas 
ty at the Hagar on the 10 Of March, 1 by 
which the es had enter d into a new Ob- 
ligation not to treat, but in ConjunQion with 
nope ob 
parate id in all that they ow? 
to R 4) in hat ow'd themſelves ; 
unleſs they were (for the ation of their 
Repnblick ) neceſſitated to get rid of a War, 
that exhauſted them, and entirely ruin'd them. 
Fraucr on its part reſoly'd to continue it even 
after the Hollandeys ſhould have concluded their 
5 and ſhe has 5 that for 
that ſhe had no need either of the AL- 
ſiſtance or of the Divetſion of the Arms of the 
United/Provinces * who were ſenſible but too 
late, that neither nor their Allies were a- 


| ble to hinder the moſt Chriſtian King from ma- 


king Conqueſts, which would in the End unite 
the Provinces of Flanders to his Crown, un- 
leſs he were prevented by a good Peace; as he 
indeed was. 8 | 
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CHAP, MV. | | 
The moſt conſiderable Treaties relating io the Afairs of this Ae. 


Have ſaid in the VI Chapter of the firſt | 
Part of this Book, that the Study of the 
modern Treaties ought. to make = 
ſtrongeſt Application of the Embalſlador. 
Collection of the Treatics which have been 
made ſince the beginning of this Century, would 
be an excellent and very uſeful Work, and 
would ſerve for a general Inſtruction to a pub- 
lick Miniſter , becauſe he would there find a 
Plan of thoſe Affairs, which he 


preſent it with ſuch a Work: 
eſpecially if he put at the Head of the Trea- 
thoſe Occurrences which were the Occa- 


let, chief R to the Parliament of Paris, 
and Keeper of the Charters of Fravce, has print- 
ed a Continuation of the ancient Treaties 
which have been made between the King of 
Fraxce and England. My Intention was to fol- 
low his Example, and to communicate to the 
Publick' all the Treaties which have been made 
in our Time; and have the greateſt Analog 
with the preſint Air; wherein thoſe, whe 
ſhould one Day apply themſelves to the wris 
ght have 'di 


Holland hav all my 
motials without diſtin&ion , 
the leaſt Inventory to be made thereo 


ought to be obſery'd) and having fin 
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1 have loſt, together with the Work of ſeve- 
ral Years Labour, both the Mind and the Means 
of continuing it. Inſomuch that all I can do 
in the Condition I am in, is to lay down in 
this Chapter the Project of a Work which per- 
haps might not have been unſerviceable nor 
dite recable to thoſe who delight in this kind 
of Study; which is one of the moſt neceſſary a 
publick Miniſter can apply himſelf to. 

The Treaty of Yervins made the Beginning 
of the Work, as it was the Beginning of the 
Repoſe Chriltendom was going to enjoy to- 
wards the End of the laſt Century, if it had 
not been diſturb'd by other Accidents, which 
happen'd ſome Years after a Peace was made 
between France and Spain. Charles Emanuel 
Duke of Savoy had deſir d to be compris'd there- 
in, but he was againſt its regulating the Diffe- 
rence he had with the King about the Marqui- 
ſate of Salux zo. Both ſides referr'd themſelves 
to the Pope, who as Arbitrator was to decide 
it in a Year. The Duke who had uſurp'd the 
Marquiſate during the Diſorders of the League, 
and who could not hope for a favourable De- 
termination, contriv'd ſo well to diſguſt the 
Pope, that he would no longer meddle in the 
Affair. The Duke, who did not want Wit, 
and who knew that King Henry IV, had agreat 
deal of Generoſity, went to ſee him at Fontain- 
bleau, and made him ſeveral Propolitions, which 
would not have been rejected by a King leſs 
Clear-ſighted than this, and leſs devoted to an 
Intereſt which in this ConjunQure was inſepa- 


rable from true Glory. He declar'd to the 


Duke, that all the Oyertures that could be 
made him, before the Reſtitution of the Mar- 
quiſate, would be to no purpoſe: and this 

Fires oblig'd the Duke to make the Trea- 
ty of Paris on February 27, 1600, by which he 
promis'd to reſtore the Marquiſate, or elſe to 
give the King the Breſſau, with ſome other 

erritories in the Neighbourhood of Bargundy. 
The Duke being return'd back to Savoy, re- 


pented himſelf of the Treaty, and refus'd to 


execute it: So that the King to compel him 
thereto made uſe of his Arms; and having 
conquer'd in a few Days all that the Duke 
poſſeſs'd on this fide the Alps, he obtain'd at laſt 
the Breſſan, with the Bayliwick of Gex, Vire- 
may, &c. by the Treaty which was made at 
Lions, January 17, 1601. | 

After this there was no other War talk'd 
of but that of the Low Countries. King Hen- 
ry IV, who was 1 have it believ d that 
all his Thoughts were bent on Peace, and who 
grew weary of aſſiſting the United Provinces 
With the conſiderable Subſidies he ſupply'd *em 
with towards the Support of the Charge of the 
Spaniſh War, while all his Thoughts were in- 
tent on accumulating Treaſures for ſome ſe- 
cret Deſign ; made preſſing Inſtances to the 
States to hearken to. the Overtures of Peace 
which the Arch-Duke Alber: made them. But 
foraſmuch as the Spaniards were for inſerting 
therein Conditions which were hard enough ; 
as the Exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Reli- 
gion, and a Prohibition of Commerce with the 
Indies, no farther mention was made of a 
Peace : but the Parties were brought to conſent 
to a Truce of twelve Nears, which was conclu- 
ded at Antwerp on April 9g, 1609. 

Before this Negotiation was finiſh'd, the 


| on 22 23, 1608, and by his Example Jar? 


King of Fance was willing to make a T, 
Se 


King of Great Britain concluded one with 
on Fane 26, in the ſame Year 1608. After the 
Arch-Duke had treated with theſe Provinces, 
as with a free State, over which neither the 
King of Spam nor he pretended any thi 
France and England made another more parti. 
cular Treaty with them at the Hague, Ju. 

17, 1609. | | 

Nang Bare IV. being kill'd in the Month of 
May 1610, all his great Deſigns vaniſh' 
France thought on nothing elſe but of being well 
with Spain, and keeping ſo: So that from the 
Year 1598, there was no Treaty made between 
thoſe two Crowns till the Peace of Munſter 
of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Only on 
November 13. of the ſaid Year 1610, there wa; 
concluded at Paris a Treaty of Neutrality, be- 
tween the Frauche Compte on the one lide, and 
the Viſcounty of Azxonne, with the Coun 
of Baſſigny on the other. And on & 27. 
1614, a Treaty was concluded at 4, 2 
bout a Difference between the two Crowns 
concerning the Frontiers of the Upper and Lower 
Navarre, wherein the Spaniards had all the Ad- 
vantage, and made their Benefit of the Weak- 
neſs of the French Government under 


Mary of Medicis, and afterwards under the Mi- 


niſtry of the Duke de Luines. 
ile the Truce was negotiating in 
and before it was concluded, there appear' 
the Grounds of a new War in G , where 
the Duke of Cleves dying without Iſſue, left a 
very rich Inheritance; but it was diſputed by 
ſo great a number of Heirs and Pretenders, 
that there was no room to doubt that the Sword 
muſt decide the Right of the ones, and 
late the Pretenſions of the others. The Ele- 
cor of Braudenburgh and the Duke of Neu- 
burgh were the next Heirs. The Elector of 
Saxony, the Marquiſs de Bzrgox, of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, pretended alſo thereto ; and the 
Emperor was for diſpoſing of it as of a Fief 
which eſcheated to the Finpire for want of 
Heirs Male. He accordingly ſent thither the 
Arch-Duke Leopold to take Poſſeſſion thereof, 
as Imperial Commiſſioner. France could not 
ſuffer that the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould unite 
to its Power Provinces\which might ſerve for 
a Line of Communication between the Low 
Countries and G for which reaſon Heu- 
2 IV. thought . himſelf oblig'd to oppoſe this 
ſtabliſhment : and it was partly the Cauſe or 
the Pretext of the Pr ions he made for 
ſome Years before his Death. He had 
enough declar'd for the two Princes of Bran- 
denburgh and of Newburgh, who were both 
Proteſtants, and who on May 31, 1609, had 
concluded the Treaty of Dartmont, and on 
Fuly 14. of the ſame Year that of for 
wo 2 8 and again a _ at 
in Swabia on January 27, 1619. Haut 
which found it ſelf concern'd dates, as | juſt 
ſaid ; Exglaud, and the United Provinces, who 
fear d leſt Intereſt might alter the Friendſhip 
of thoſe Princes, made them conclude the 
Treaty of Kanten on November 12, 1614. But 
this Treaty was not executed, notwith 
the Offices of the two Crowns and of the States- 


On the contrary, thoſe two Princes having 
3 | - fince 
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ſince enter'd into different and oppoſite ng 
and having even declar'd War, it was foun 

difficult enough to ſuperſede now and then their 
Hoſtilities by ifional Treaties: the moſt 
remarkable whereof are the three Treaties 
which were concluded at Daſſeldorp on May 11. 
1624, on March , ON and on April 8, 1647, 
for the Partition of the Inheritance, till their 
Difference could be regulated. On October 11, 
1651, there was another made at Eſen, where 
was concluded on September 9, 1 a Treaty, 
which converted all the proviſional Treaties 
into an effeQive Partition, with a Deſign to 
ſettle an indiſſoluble Friendſhip between theſe 
two Princes. At leaſt if it can be believ'd of 
two Relations, who pretending each to the 
whole Inheritance, were oblig'd to be conten- 


ted with half thereof. On February 15, 1 
the States of Jaliers and of Cleves, &c. ns 
took 


a Treaty between them at Cology. 
The Alliance the Duke of 

to in the Houſe of Bavaria, of which he was 
a Branch, making it believ'd that he would 
ſeek for Support n the Catholick Air) 4 as 
he had embrac'd its Religion, the EleQor ſought 
with ſo much the more Earneſtneſs the Friend- 
= of the Proteſtant Princes, and amongſt the 
reſt that of the United Provinces, with whom 
he had made a Treaty April 25, in the Year 
1605. On December 23, 1618, there was again 
a Treaty made at the for the Succeffion 
of Juliers, between the States General and 
ſome Proteſtant Princes, who were aſſembl'd 
at Hailbros. After the Duke of Newburgh had 
declar'd ly, the Ele&or did the ſame on 
his fide, ſtrengthening himſelf by means of the 
Treaties he made with the States, as in the 
Year 1616, for the Loan of a hundred thouſand 
Crowns, which were advanc'd under the Name 
of one Hoefyſer. After that was made the Treaty 
of the — of October 23, 1624: That of 
Faly 31, 1 for the Repayment of the Sum 
of a hundred thouſand Crowns, with the In- 
tereſt, and the Intereſt of the Intereſt: Ano- 


ther on April 2, 1632, and another on 
wy 27, 


ber 4, 1636, for the ſame Debt. On 
1655, was concluded at the Hague a Treaty of 
Alliance, and ſince another in the Month of 
ary ven PSs oe} nad 
e 16, 1 with the - 
ticle for che Toft of Gzennep, and beak 
Treaty for a ſtricter Alliance. On — 6, 
1667, there was another made at the Hague, 
on account of the War with which Fance 
threaten d the Lem Countries, On May 6, 
1672, while the French Armies were already 
marching to attack the United Provinces, they 
made a Treaty of Alliance at Berlix, for the 
raiſing and ſubſiſting an Army of twenty thou- 
ſand Men, with which the Elector was to 
aſſiſt the States, who had two powerful Ene- 
. the Kings of Frauce and 
. and. 
| The Princes of Germazy, the Roman Catho- 
licks on one fide, and Proteſtants on the other, 
liv'din continual and incurable Diſtruſts. Even 
before the Peace of Vervins there was a Schiſm 
in the of Stratbarg, where ſome had 
choſen Charles Cardinal of Lorrain; and the 
Others Jobs George Marquiſs of Br : 
who took to Arms about it, till a proviſional 
Treaty was made on that account at Hagne- 


nam, November 22, 1604, and ſince confirm'd 
by a Treaty at the ſame Place,  Febraary 22; 
1620. The Proteſtants had for a long time 
complain'd of the Judgments and Decrees the 
Chamber of 6 1 and the Aulick Council gave, 
out of Hatred to the Religion; Sr the 
Church Lands, which the Catholicks uſurp'd 
contrary to the Treaty of Paſſaw; but chiefly 
about the Proſcription of the Town of Doxa- 
wert, which the e of Bavaria executed ra- 
ther with — Rigour. They had of- 
ten complain d thereof, but to no purpoſe; ſo 
that . the Houſe of Azftria and the 
Catholick Party ſhould benefit themſelves by 
— 5 of — — 22 * = 
ing Umbrage at the part um'd in the 
Management of the Affairs If the Empire, as 
it had already but too much Authority in the 
Council of Vienna; they met at Hal/in 
where they made on Faxxery 17, 1610. that 
Union, which made it ſelf ſo much talk'd of 
at the Beginning of the firſt Wars of Germazy, 
and of the Commotions of Bobemia. It was 
follow'd by a Treaty which the ſame Princes 
made at the ſame Place with the United Pro- 
vinces on the eleventh of February of the ſame 
Year, which was confirm'd . the King of 
France at Paris the 23d enſuing; by that of Hail 
brow of September 20; by another which ſome 
Electors made with the United Provinces De- 
cember 23. of the ſame Year; and afterwards 
by another Treaty which was made at the 
Ke, * 1613. | 
The Catholick Princes oppos'd this Union 
by the e they made at Mxihbaxſen the 
BY. ne * ſa wes; = Was —_ ſav'd 
the r, and preſerv Imperial Di 
nity of the Houſe of Auſtria. From the = 
1606, Spain had made a er Treaty with 
the Arch-Dukes Mazthias, imilian, and Fer- 
dinand, by which they had agreed, that they 
ſhould endeavour to raiſe to the Empire him 
amongſt them, which was the oldeſt Prince of 
that Houſe: to which the King of om con- 
ſented, on Condition, That for Defauſt of Heirs 
Male, he ſhould ſucceed to the Kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia. is Treaty was af- 
— rene w' d and enlarg d at Prague, June 6, 
1617, where Ferdinand conſented, that tor De- 
fault of Male Iſſue, Spain ſhould ſucceed to 
all: the Hereditary Countries ; and by this 
mean they render d their Intereſt one and the 


The Arch-Duke Ferdinand had fot his Ap- 
ar- 


Pennage, together with Stiria, Carinthia, C. 


Difference . N the Republick fe 


ice. 


Difference by a 
Treaty which was concluded at Nienna in 
tha You 


2 
execute it, both ſides took to Arts 2 
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The Duke of Savoy had Pretenſions to the 
Montferrat, and in marrying: his Daughter to 
Francis, Duke of Mantua, he allow'd that no 


mention ſhould be made thereof: But Frances 


dying in the Year 1612, and leaving but one 
only vghter 8 young; and the Cardinal 
of having ſucceeded to the Dutchy, the 
Duke of Savoy reviv'd his old Pretenſions. He 
ſent for his hter, the Widow of the de- 
ceaſed, and requir'd that the young Princeſs, 
his Grand-Daughter (whom he conſider'd as 
Heireſs of the Moniſerrat) ſhould be put into 
Hs Hands. The Duke of Mantua oppos'd it, 
and declar'd himſelf Guardian to his Niece, 
who was but three Years old. He refus'd her 
even to Don Jobn de Mendoſſe, Marquiſs of 
Iroyoſa, Governot of Milan, who demanded 
her of him in the Name of the King of San. 
The Duke of Savoy enter'd the Monrferras with 
an Army in the Month of = "a 1613, and there- 
by equally offended the King of Spain, who 
pretetided to be, if not Judge, at leaſt Arbi- 
ttator of the Differences of all the Princes of 


_ Htaly; and the Queen * of France, who 
ga 


was for protecting the e of Mantua her 
Nephew. The Treaties which had been made 
at Chaſtean in Cambreſis in the Year 1559, and 
at Vervins in the Year 1598, contain'd ex- 
preffly, that neither of the two Kings ſhould 
attack the Eſtates of the Duke of Man:#a, not 
ſuffer the Duke of * to proſecute his Pre- 
tenſions againſt the Monferrat. So that the 
Governor of Milan, apprehending leſt the Fexch 
ſhould make uſe of this oecaſion to ſend Troops 
into Italy, oblig'd the Duke of Savoy to acqui- 
eſce to the Klug of Spain's Deſires : But for- 
aſmuch as the Treaty which was ſign'd for that 


purpoſe at had been made with- 
out the Participation of the Duke of Mantua; 


and that the Spaniards had tack'd Conditions 
thereto, which both his Honour and Intereſt 
hinder'd him from fulfilling, there enſu'd a 
ſecond Rupture, which laſted till the Treaty of 
Aſt, which was concluded Jane 1615. 
Some Months after, the Republick of Venice 
came to a Rupture with the Arch-Duke Feydi- 
»and on the Account of the Uſcoques, as I be- 
fore obſerv'd. To give a Diverſion to the For- 
& of Ferdinand, whom Spain was going to 
faccour, ſhe refolv'd to furniſh Employment 
to the Governour of Milan, who was he that 
could meommode her moſt. To this Ee 
the treated with the Duke of Savey, who com- 
plain'd of the Inexecution of the Treaty of Af, 
of which he accus'd the Spaniards; fo that fin- 
ding himſelf aſſur d of very conſiderable Sub- 
fidies from the YVenetians, he refas'd to heatken 
to the Propoſitions of Accommodation which 
the Pope and France made to him. The Coun- 


eil of Pari had no great Mind to 4 e the 
War, 


King in the 1zalian neither was the Chief 
| 1 1 * 8 melin'd there - 
to; a e Arms of Spain not making an 
great Frogret in Fade, no more — thoſe 
of the Venetians i the Frioxl; the Parties tafi- 
N to a Negotiation, which produc'd 
e Treaty of Madrid in the Year 1619. But 
foraſmuch as the King of Spain ſpoke there like 


- 


7 would not accept of him; and the Pope 


refuſing to meddle therein on the Conditions | 


which the Dulte of Savoy anner d to his Sub- 


* 


aſter and an Arbitrator, the Ader of 


, 


. 


[ 


tur of the 


the Affair was at laſt carry'd to Par, 
where the Treaty was concluded 2 
1617, as ſhall be related in the following Chap- 
ter. The Court of Madrid confirm'd it to- 
wards the End of the ſame Month: and in the 
Month of O0&ober in the fame Year a Treaty 
was made between the Duke of and the 
Governor of Milan at Pavia, for the Execution 
of the Treaty of Paris. The Duke of Savoy 
was no ſooner got clear of this War, than he 
engag d in new Intrigues with thoſe who la- 
bour'd to ſtir up Bohemia to an Inſurrection, 2 
well as the other He Provinces of Fer. 
dinand. The Republick of Venice had the fame 
Intereſt and the ſame Intention : and it was 
in this View that ſhe made an Alliance with 
the United Provinces, yore Treaty which was 
concluded at the Hagar, December 31, 1619, and 
confirm'd by another which was made at the 
ſame Place, April 18, 1620. 

Before I ſpeak of the Commotions of Bybe- 
mia, Which were the Cauſe-of a very fatal War, 
that produc'd a great many Treaties; it is ne- 
— to ſpeak of thoſe of the Griſevs, which 
ſome People look upon to have been the Source 
of thoſe Diſorders which have harraſs'd Eu- 
- for above theſe threeſcore Years. The 

iſputes the Duke of had with the Re- 
publick of Genoa, about the Marquiſate of Zac 
carlo; and the Duke of — with the Re- 
publick of L#cca, about the Garfagnana, do not 
deſerve to be dwelt upon; becauſe thoſe tri- 
fling Wars which were made on thoſe Ac- 
counts, began and ended almoſt at the ſame 
time. King Henry IV, when he renew'd in 
the Year 1602, the Alliance with the Swiſs Car- 
tout, and the Grey Leagnes, had referv'd to him- 
ſelf a Paſſage through the Valtelive for himſelf 
and his Friends. The Valteline is 2 Valley 
which reaches from the Lale Cam, and the 

ya 


Dutchy of Milav, of which it was formet! 

, as far as Tirol: So that that Paſſage which 
is of two and twenty extent, is very 
commadious for a Communication of 
States the Houſe of Aaſiria poſſeſſes in Ce- 
wavy, with thoſe which the Ki * — 
holds in Italy. The Yaltrlives are Jubfetie to 
e m0 but the Duke of Fri, Go- 
vernor of Milan, under the Pretext of main- 
taining the Roman Catholick Religion in the 
Vairelme , and of protecting the Inhabitants a- 
gainſt the Griſox: their Sovereigns, ſeir'd the 
whole Valley; and even compell'd the Lear 
to conclude the Treaty of Coire with bim on 
March 19, 1617; and after that another on 
October 15, 1619, which wete both very 
dicial to France. King Lewis XIII. 


himfelf diſpoſſeſs d of an Advantage which the - 


King his Father had d and left him; and 
conſidering withal that this Uſurpati 
an end to lim the predominate Fower 
ards in Italy, comphai 
ope, and ſent M. de 
with Orders to procure z Redreſs 
croachment. Baſſompierre at Madrid ® 
few Days defore Pp III. dy'd, but yet — 
did not hinder him from entrin yy 
continuing his N not w 
= he _ 2 to make — 
cone a of Madrid, April 25, 
hgh ——ů— 
a Catholick 


— _ 
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holick Religion, and the Sovereignty to 
Ces ons Bit the Spaziards, who had ſhown 
themſelves very eaſy to conchude the Treaty, 
rais'd a thouſand Difficulties about the Execu- 
tion of it. The Duke of Feria, inſtead of fol- 
towing the Orders which were ſent him from 
Madrid, ſent for the Deputies of the Grz/ovs to 
Milan, and oblig'd them in the Month of J- 
mary, 1622, to make a Treaty, by which they 
renounc'd the Sovereignty of the Vakeline, And 
in Seprember of the ſame Year, the Arch-Duke 
caus'd them to ſign another Treaty at Lindax, 
by which the Gr:ſons yielded up to bim the 
League of the Ten Jurifliei ictions, with the Seig- 
neury of Mayenſelt. | 
On May 3, 1622, there was indeed another 
Treaty conctuded at Madrid , but he that had 
made it without Order was diſavow'd in France; 
becauſe thereby the Paſlage of the Valteline was 
granted to all the Catholick Princes and States 
without Diſtinction. The Refuſal the hav 
made, to execute the firſt Treaty of Madrid, 
oblig'd the King to make, in the Year 1623, 3 
Treaty with the Republick of Venice and the 
Duke of Savoy. It was equally fear'd at Rowe 
and at Madrid, that, in this Diſpoſition of Hu- 
mours, the two Crowns would come to a 
Rupture; wherefore the Spaxiards employ'd the 
Pope, who, inthe Year 1624, engag'd the Com- 
mander de Sillery or of France at 
Rome, in a Proje& of a Treaty which was diſ- 
avow'd in France; becauſe the Embaſſador did 
therein an itt le Prejudice to the Sove- 
reignty of the Griſoxs, * pen he had neither 
Order nor Power to treat; ſo that to give a 
publick Teſtimony how little it was fſatisſy'd 
with his Conduct, he was recall'd. It was on 
the ſame Account that Urbas VIII. ſent Cardi- 
nal Barberiz into Fraxce, where he effected no- 
wr, 3 Cardinal de Richelien, who at that time 
had been made firſt Miniſter, was of Opinion 
that the King's Honour was not leſs engag'd 
therein than the Intereſt of the es, and 
was very angry with du Fargit, E of 
Fraxce in Spam; who from a familiar Conver- 
ſation, which he had with the Count Duke 
d Olivaret, had enter'd into a formal Negotia- 
tion. However, as the Party of the Religio- 
naries was {till very conſiderable in the King 
dom, it was not t ght adviſeable to br 
with Hain, nor to dilavow the Treaty; but 
Orders were ſent to du Fargis to get ſome of 
its Articles reform'd; of which, after ſeveral 
Debates, a formal Treaty was made, which 
was lign'd at Moxgon, March 5, 1626; at leaſt 
it was dated from that Day: That Cardinal 
Barberin, who arriv'd in Spain, when it was 
— upon the Point of being concluded, might 
ve no Hand therein. This Treaty was made 
without the Participation of the Prince of S. 
wy, Who was in Fraexce at that time; | neither 
was any mention made of it to the Venetian 
or; ſo that the Republick and the 
Duke were very much offended thereat. The 
King endeayour'd to Juſtify bis Procedure by 
daſladors Extraordinary, whom he ſent to 
Venice and Turin: But foraſmuch as the Griſons 
themſelves rejected the Treaty, which had been 
| without them, becauſe they were not 
therein treated very much like Sovereigns; and 
that it was not otherwiſe very pun&Qually exe- 
cuted by either of the Parties; the King of 


France, while he was at the Siege of Rocbell, in 
the Year 1629, made a Declaration, which was 
to ſerve as an Explanation to ſeveral Articles 


of the Treaty of on. The Imperialifts ſaid, 
That it did not belot 


to Fraxce to ain a 
lone a Treaty which had been 3 the 


Common Intereſt; and carry'd theit Arme, 
which they held ready in for that Pur- 
poſe, into the Vakelme, of which they male 
themſelves Maſters. Hereupon it was found 
nec to enter upon freſh Negotiations', 
which the Elector of Bævaria brought to Per- 
— at * wo wag wy Octo- 
13, 1 a Treaty een t 
Ferdinand II. and Lewis XIII; contain d, That 
the Griſons and the Vakelizes ſhould be reſtor d 
to their former State. But this Treaty not be- 
ing executed in Reference to the 1 h and 13 
Articles, which ſpeak of the Vakeline, two Trea- 
ties were made at Queraſqze in Piedmont, A+ 
pril 6. and Fane 19, 1641, which provided for 
the Execution of that of Nations; as well 
concerning the Affairs of Mantua, as thoſe of 
the Valtelime, from whence the Emperor with- 
drew his Arms, becauſe he had Occaſion 
them againſt the King of Sweden. | 
The Courſe 2 — by 
brought them into Germany, W they w 
had the chief Management of the Affairs of 
France were for being concern d; but u 
Principles AN from thoſe on which 
. had grounded his Mazims 
diſpatch'd a ſolemn Embaſſy, compos'd 
of the Duke of Exgoxleſme, of the Count de 
Bethwee, and of M. de cannexf, who, in- 
ſtead of entering into the Intereſts of the an- 
cient Friends of Nauce, concluded the Tr 
of Ulm, Judy 13, 16120. This Treaty contain” 
no or, or Prince of either Party; 
that is — of the Union and of the 
ſhould directly or indireQly any Electo- 
rate, Principality, ince or T own, under 
any Pretert whatever. The Miniſters of Fance 
imagin'd they had play'd a fine Stroke of 8 
and nevertheleſs thereby they gave the Duke 
Bavaria the Means to joyn his Troops to thoſe 
of the Emperor in Bobemis, and to procure 
him, together with the. Victory of Prague, all 
the other Advantages which the Arms of Fer- 
dinand acquir'd ſince in Te firſt 
which he _ from the Succeſs of this Bat- 
tel, was the eduRtion of Hang , Where Ga- 
bor Bethlehem had caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd 
ing. Bethlebem had made an Alliance with 
> King of Bobemia, by « Treaty which had 
been concluded at Presburg in the Yeat 1620. But 
after the Loſs of this Battel, and after the preci- 
— Retreat of the King of Bobemis, he lent an 
to the Propoſals for an Accommodation 
vrhich the Court of Nienna made to him; and 
he demanded P for the Deputies he was 
to ſend to the Conferences, where the French 
Embaſſadors aſſiſted as Mediators. This was 
not theEm who having 


peror's Intention, over- 
come his Difficulties, and having no 5 any 
Conſiderat on for Nunce, continu'd — 
ciation with Berblebers ; and at laſt conc the 


"Wile the Canperor, and the Dake of Bo- 


is, made an end to reduce Bobems, and the 
Provinces that depend thereon , the Ha. 
enter d into the Palavivete, of which they made 


melt. 


2 : . 633 * 9 
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themſelves Maſters in a very little time; and 
ſo terrify'd the United Princes, who were 
- not in a Condition to oppoſe them, that to pre- 
vent being driven out of their Countries, they 
were forc'd to make an Agreement with the 
Marquiſs Spinola, who there commanded the 
Arms of Spain. The Lantgrave of Heſſe was 
the firſt that made his Treaty at Bingze, April 5, 
1621 ; and the other Princes of the Union con- 
cluded: their Treaties with the ſaid Marquiſs, 
at Mayence, the twelfth of the ſame Month. 

James, King of Great Britain, had not ap- 
prov'd of the Reſolution of his Son-in-Law, 
and was of Opinion that that which Bohemia 
had taken, to call him to the Crown, was a 
declar'd Revolt; but yet he could not bear that 
the Emperor ſhould deprive the Palatine. of the 
Electoral Dignity, nor that the Spaniards and 
the Duke of Bavaria ſhould diſpoſſeſs him of 
his heredirary Eſtates. However, as War was 
neither the King's Talent nor Inclination, he 
made uſe of no other Means than that of Ne- 
gotiation, and endeavour'd to procure his Re- 
eſtabliſhment by the way of Embaſſies, which 
he ſometimes ſent to the Emperor, ſometimes 
to the Diets, and ſometimes to Madrid and 


| 


Bruſjels. The Infant ſent him alſo her Mini- 


ſters, accompany'd by thoſe of the King of 
Spain, who made two Treaties at London, on 

arch 29. and April 14, 1623 ; the one for the 
Reſtitution of the Palatinate, and the other for 
the Sequeſtration of the Town of Frazkendal. 
The Spaniards, who knew King Fames, and did 
not fear him, neglected him; and Fraxce, and 
the United Provinces, whom it behov'd to op- 


poſe all the Proſperities and Fa Gran- 


deur to which the Houſe of Aaſtria was ar- 
riv'd, expected nothing vigorous from him. 
But as they were extremely jealous of the ſaid 
Grandeur, and that a great many other Poten- 
tates beſides, took Umbrage thereat, France and 
the United Provinces enter'd into a ſtricter U- 
nion, (of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter;) and 
on Auguſt 8, 1624, a Treaty was concluded at 
Paris for the Recovery of the Palatinate and 
the Valteline, between France, England, Sweden, 
Denmark, Venice, the United Provinces, and the 
Duke of Savoy. | 


In the Year 1621, the Miniſters of England, 
| Denmark, Sweden, of the United Provinces, 
of the EleQor of Br, 55 of the Dukes 
of Brunſwick, Lun „ Holſtein, Pomerania, 
and of the States of the Circle of the Lower 
Saxony, had concluded the Treaty of Segneberg, 
in the Countrey of Holſtein; after another Trea- 
ty which the States of the United Provinces 
had caus'd to be made at London, on Fane 15, 
1624, in Favour of the Elector Palatin. The 
particular Treaty which was concluded at the 
Hague, on Auguſt 1. of the following Year 
1625, with King Charles, had no other Object, 
no more than that which was made at Tirch- 
field on the twenty fifth of the ſame Month. 
On December 9, of the ſame Year, another 
Treaty was again made at the Hlague, on the 
ſame Account, and the King of Denmark was 
brought into the ſame. It was after this Trea- 
ty that this laſt declar d War againſt the Em- 
rot; but his good Intentions were ſo ill pur- 
ud, and his were attended with 10 lit- 
tle Fortune, that to Fo clear of all theſe Diſ- 
graces he made an Accommodation with Fer- 


Anand II, by the Treaty which wat roncladed 
Lubeck. o 2 He had from March is 


1625, concluded the Treaty of rr : 
-the Archbiſhops of Magde and of _ 


with the Duke of Branſwick 2 with 
Adolphus Frederick and John Albert Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, and with Frederick Duke of Hy. 
ſtein, for the Preſervation of the Lower 

But it was this Treaty that drew thither Till 
Army, and was the Cauſe of the Proſeri 

of the Dukes of Mecklenburg, whoſe Dutchy 
was given to the Duke of Fridlaxd. 

e bad Succeſs of the King of Dexmarty 
Enterprize making France apprehend leſt her an- 
cient Allies in the NA ould be oppreſs'd 
by the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria; the la- 
bour'd at an Accommodation between the Kings 
of Poland and Sweden, which was effected at 
Warſaw, October 8, 1622, in Order to afford 
the Great Gꝝſtavus Adolphus the Means, and Lei- 
ſure to apply himſelf to the Affairs of G b 
The Emperor had carry'd his Conqueſts as 2 
as the Baltick Sea. He had taken all the Mec- 
Kenburg from its Princes; and in all Pomera- 
nia there was only the Town of Stralſund that 
refus'd to receive an Imperial Garriſon. This 
Town had r. it ſelf under the Protection of 
the King of Sweden, by a Treaty made from 
January 23, 1628: So that when General Au- 
bem belieg d it, it made fo vigorous a Defence, 
that ſhe gave the King time to diſengage him- 
ſelf from the War with Poland, and to paſs in- 
to bn * was by the N U that — 
conc at Tiegen hof, Fe 28, 1630; 
in the ſame Year he Ns re FAG Rave, 
who employ'd therein Hercule, Baron of Char- 
wace, with whom he concluded, on Jauzary 23. 
of the following Year, the Treaty of Berw 
for five Years. On Auguſt 12, of the ſame 
Year, 1631, the ſame King made a Treaty of 
Alliance with William Lantgrave of Heſſe, and 
afterwards with the EleQor of Saxony, and 
ſome other Proteſtant Princes; to whom the 
Emperor oppos'd an Alliance, which he had 
contracted with ſome Catholick Princes at Vi- 
exna, on February 14, 1632. G dol- 
phus being kill'd at the Battel of Lasten, Ne- 
vember 16. of the ſame Year, the Alliance be- 
— — and Sweden 7 1 5 mw 

cen Chriſtina the Treaty whi 

concluded at Habs, April 13, 1633; and this 
Alliance was to laſt till there was a Peace. 
On September 17, 1634, there was another Tres 
ty made at Franckfort with Chancellor Oxen- 
fliern, DireQor General of the Affairs, and of 
the Arms of Sweden in Germany, and with 
other Confederates, whofe Deputies were aſ- 
ſembled in that Place. This Treaty was ſince 
confirm'd and enlarg'd by another Treaty, which 
was concluded at Paris on November 1. of the 
ſame Year. The Chancellor going 
22 r l U ain 1 at 

ompiegne , 1 28, 1635. The Plenipoten 
tiaries of the — Fo Bader made on March 20, 
1636, another TP at Wiſmar ; but this Coed 
ty not being ratify'd in Swedew, and the Em- 

r Ferdinand II, againſt whom the Allies 


taken Arms, being dead, it was jud d ne- 
ceſſary to renew the Alliances by . my 
which d Avaxx and Savin 


6, 
made for 


France and Swedes, made at — March 
three 


1638. This Treaty, which was 
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three Years, was to expire March 15, 1641. 
On Faxuary 30, of the fame Year 1641, another 
Treaty was concluded by the ſame Miniſters at 
the ſame Place, which was to laſt till there was 
a Peace. | | : 
The Preliminary Treaty for a General Peace 
was at laſt concluded at Ha b, December 25. 
of the ſame Year 1641. The Emperor on the 
one Part, and France with her Allies on the 
other, came there to an Ag ent concerni 
the Time and Place for the Aſſembly, as alſo 
about the Paſſports for their Miniſters. Since 
that Time je Sy Conclufion - the ow of 
Weſtphalia, e was not any 1 reaty between 
the two Crowns of Frante and Sweden. March1 
there was indeed a Treaty made at Ulm w 
E of Bavaria, who had alſo Power 
m the EleQor of Cologn, wherein was alſo 
compris'd the Lantgrave of Heſſe; but it was 
as ſoon broke as concluded, and had like to 
have created a very bad Undetſtanding between 
the two Crowns. Since the Peace of Germa- 
, France has made ſeveral Treaties with Swe- 
2. and particularly ſince the Abdication of 
Queen Chriſtina, and the Death of Charles Gu- 
ſtauus; and among the reſt that of Fontainbleau, 
of September 2.2, 1661 ; that of Stockholm, of De- 
cember 30,1662, 2 the Commerce; and 
particularly that which M. de Pomponne made 
at Seockbobm, on April 14, 1672. 
The Congreſs of Weſtphalia ptoduc'd the 
N kerntcen: hat and ths Dake 
1648, cen Spar, nit 
Provinces; that which was fign'd at the ſame 
Place on O&ober 28, of the ſame Year, between 
the Emperor and the King of Fraxce; another 
between the Em and Studen, at . 
05 9075 - 6 — — 
F #ly 2, 1650, * 0 
Fes of be. 
Before France declar'd it ſelf againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria, Cardinal de Richelies, who was for 
firring up Enemies to Spain on all ſides, un- 
ook to give it a powerful Diverſion by 
cans of the Hollandert, who were _ en- 
din a War with the Spaxiard: the 
Expiration of the T ruce of twelve Years. To 
this „ Treaty ** concluded 75 — 
, 1, 1 a ſeparate Art 
— 18, of the ſame Year. On April 12, of 
the following Year, a cular I'reaty was 
made concerning ſome Ships which were to be 
employ d under Vice-Admiral Haxtais at the 
Siege of Rochelle; on Angaſt 28, 1617, a Tres- 
ty was indeed concladed at Paris for nine Years, 
but it was not ratify'd ; and on Fave 17, 1634, 
more particular Treaty was made at the 
lague, for the Subſidies, and for a ſtricter Al- 
liance, which was confirmꝰd and enlarg'd by an- 
other Treaty concluded by the Baron dr Chay- 
nac at the — Is, 1634, and was to 
laſt ſeven Years. States General, who 
then thought 1 reap greater Advan- 
es from a Continustion of the War, if 
ance Was engag'd therein with them, oblig'd 


the King to declare againſt Spain, after 
Treaty that was — 2 


1635, for a perpetual Alliance. Since that 


Treaty made between Fraxce and the United 
Provinees: As that of March 16, of the ſame 


there has hirdly past d a Year, till the. 
of Mznxſter, in which there was not ſume 


— ů 
Year, ooncerning the Word aud the Order 
which ſhould be my Gr 5 ite 
— — on Sep z 1636; for the iy 
of tifteen hundred thouſand Livres; that of the 
ſame Place, on December 17, 1647; for Su 
ſidy of twelve hundred thouſand Livtes; and 
of April 26, 1639, at St. Germans, for Subſi- 
dies; that of Paris, on Febrzary 14, 1641, for 
TIRES 
I642, thi mpani dot; t 
Paris, on Med 30, 1633; which wis tenew'd 
Mey 16, following; that of the Hague, of Fe- 
y 29, 1644; for Subſidies ; that for a Gua- 
ratity, on March 1, of the ſame Year; that of 
the n 120, 1645, rn gy 
31 s, on April 6, 1 or 
Saban; that concerning the Marine, conclu- 
ded at Paris, April 18, 1 which ſerv'd for 
a Model for all the Treaties of that Nature, 
bingo 3 ſinee 7 _ 85 in 
that for a Guaranty, on 29, 1647. 
an e Provigces having at the begin- 
of the following V ear e a ſeparate 1 rea- 
ty with Spain at Manfter, on Fanuary 30, 1648, 
have had no great Commerce of Affairs with 
France ſinee then; but on the contrary,a very great 
Difference, on the Account of the continual 
ions which the French Privateers com- 
mitted in the Medierraneun, which gave Occa- 
ſion to Repriſals, and afterwards to a kind of 
Treaty, which was made at the . 


Hague, between the Miniſters of Faure — 5 
* und the Deputies of the States, for t 
fairs of the North, which was not executed 
at all on the 
ly on that of 
erations, as 


» 
and it the Biſhop of — Duting this 
Wat with Exgland, another Treaty was con- 
cluded on May 5, 1665, which was particular- 
ly for the Ju of the Fleets; which howe- 
ver was not done, becauſe the French employ'd 
theirs on the Coalt of Portagal. ' 
In the heighth of the War in G , and 
almoſt at the ſame time that. Hance had treated 
with the King of Sweden, it labour'd to un- 
link the EleQor of Bavaria from the Intereſt 
of the Houſe of Auſtria; and to this Effect the 
Treaty of Munich was concluded with him, on 

y 8, 1631. The King promis'd the Bava- 
rias by this Treaty, to ſecure the Electoral Dig: 
= his Perfon and Houſe, and neither to 

with his Arms nor Money, thoſe who 
_ make _ inſt him. There was — 

this omething very oppoſite to t 
which 15 * had lately concluded with the 
King of Sweden, who conſidering the Duke of 
Datura as the Head of the Catholick 1 
and as him who had alone retricy'd the Empe- 
rot's Aﬀairs, by the powerful Succours he had 
8 to _ ſent him, was not 38 * 
igfy'd therewith; no more than with that 
hich la Saludit concluded 83 e, 
with Philip, Archbiſhop and Elector of Trier, 
on April, 1632 —_— this Treaty . 

3 4 3 tain' 
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tain'd amongſt other rings That the King of 
0 


France ſnould employ his Forces, to drive out 
the Swedes that ſhould be found within the 
Archbiſhoprick. France made another particu- 


lar Alliance with him at Foxtainblean, on Octo- 


ber 12, 1661. 


Fance, to ſtrengthen its Party in the Empire 
after. the Death of King Guſtavus Adolpbus , 


made on April 13, 1633, 2 Treaty at Hazlbron, 
with the Princes and States of the four, Circles 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine, of Franconia 
and Suabia. On September 17, 1634, was con- 
cluded another, which we have before made 
mention of, as well as of that which was tranſ- 
adted at Paris on November 1. following, for 
the Continuation of the War with the Empire. 
The Emperor on his Part concluded on May 30, 
1635, the Treaty of Prague with the Elector 
of Saxony, who therein ſtipulated certain Con- 
ditions for himſelf, and for the other Proze- 
flaut Princes who would come into the ſame. 
On October 21, 1636, a Treaty was concluded 
at Weſel, between the Marquiſs of St. Chan- 
mont, Embaſſador of France, and William, Lant- 

rave of Hee ; after another Treaty which 

ad been made at Minden, June 12. preceding; 
but had not its Perfection for want of being 
ratify'd; as alſo by reaſon of ſome Conditi- 


ons which had been agreed to at the Hague, 


September 13, of the ſame Year, for railing the 
Siege of Ehrenbreiſten or Hermeſtein. The Lant- 
rave promiſes therein to raiſe the Siege of that 
— and to maintain ſeven thouſand Foot 
and three thouſand Horſe, for the Service of 
the common Cauſe: and the King promiſes 
to remit to him every Year a Subſidy of two 
hundred thouſand Crowns. This Treaty was 
to laſt till there was a Peace. It was renew'd 
after the Death of this Prince, with Amelia of 
an, his Widow, Regent of Heſſe, by a 
reaty concluded at Dorſten, Ockober 22, 1639, 
on the ſame Conditions with the preceding 
Treaty. On the zoch of the ſame Month the 
ſame Princeſs made a Treaty at Mandem upon 
the Herre, with the Princes of Branſwick and 
Lunenbourg. Even from Ofober 26, 1635, a 
Treaty had been concluded at St. German en 
Laye, between Ponica, Miniſter of Bernard, 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, and the King's Com- 
miſſaties, for the raĩſing and ſig twelve 
thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, in 
Conſideration of four millions of Livres per Au. 
On O0#ober 17, 1637, the Duke made another 
Treaty at Paris; but it was only to ſettle the 


Arrears that were due to him. This Prince 


dying in the Year 1639, France made a Trea- 
by Briſac with the Directors of the Army of 
Dececas'd, in the Month of October. 

Next to the Duke of Bavaria, there was no 
Prince that ſhew'd more Zeal or more AfﬀeRi- 
on for the Intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria, than 
Charles Duke of Lorrain, For which Reaſon 
the Emperor made preſſing Inſtances, while 
e Preliminaries were negotiating at Hambargh, 
that bg rk might be granted to the Depu- 
uke pretended to ſend to the Aſſem- 

bly, which was to meet about a general Peace; 
but France would never conſent thereto, by 
reaſon of the particular Treaties he had con- 
Aer hy the King, 1 mo 1 1 
n of the Emperor, and of the King 1. 
And in fact, on January 6, 1632, che Baker 


thoſe o 


the Encomium M. D. S. E. gives him, a 


Lorrain had made the T of Vie, b 

he renounc'd all the Alliznces : nd 1 

Treaties, which he had made con to the 

Intentions and Intereſt of the King. for- 
ae 2 . 


aſmuch as the Duke did not m 
ſame, but oblig'd the King to carry his Arms 
into Lorrain ; the King would not reſtore the 
Places which had been conquer'd from him 
till he put into his Hands the Towns of Ge. 
nay, Fametz and Clermont, which vweie to re: 
main pe the Space of four Years, and ſerve 
as a Pledge for the Promiſe he made, never to 
depart from the Intereſt of his Majeſty. This 
Treaty was made at Liverdun, Fane 20, 163 n. 
This ſame Treaty not being able to hinder the 
Duke from continuing his Correſpondence 
with the Houſe of Auſtria, as well in Hai x; 
in Germany, the King, to prevent the 
(who threaten'd Lorrain) was forc'd to enter 
it again with a powerful Army in the Vear 
1633, and beſieg'd Nancy, compelling the Duke 
to receive a French Garriſon, by a Treaty which 
was concluded in the Camp before Nancy, & 
tember 6, of the ſame Year. Some private Ar- 
ticles were added thereto, which were 
upon at Charmes the 20th of the ſame Month. 
he Duke of Lorrain, inſtead of executi 
theſe Treaties bona fide, flung himſelf openly 
into the Party of the Houſe of Auſtria, and de- 
clar'd againſt France. He remain'd ſo till in 
the Year 1641, he came into Fance; whether 
becauſe he was really diſhearten'd by the conti- 
nual 2 of the Emperor's Arms, and 
the King of Spain, or that his Intenti- 
on was to make better Terms for himſelf with 
them; and he there concluded the Treaty of 
Paris, on March 29, of the ſame Year * 
By this Treaty he yielded up the Towns of Ste- 
» Famets, Clermont and Dan, to be anner d 
to the Crown of Fraxce forever, together with 
their Appurtenances and Dependencies ; and 
conſented that the King ſhould put a French 
Garriſon into Nancy till a Peace ſhould be con- 
cluded. But this Treaty was almoſt as ſoon 
violated as made, and the Duke return'd im- 
mediately to his firſt Maxims and true Inclins- 
tions. Even from F 19, 1634, he had 
yielded; up the Dutchy of Lorrais to the Car- 
dinal his Brother; but with the Deſign to re- 
ſerve ſtill the Sovereignty and Revenue thereof 
DE EET: 
in car 1641, Sint 
Duke and of Soverei nmr Years after he 
was for renewing 


his Troops into the King's Service; but the 


Span ented him, ſtopp'd him at Braſ- 
ſels, and Ea him a Priſoner to the Citadel of 


Antwerp, from whence convey'd him into 
Spain. He remain'd a Priſoner till the 
eace of the Pyrexees, in which he was com- 
pris'd ; but in ſuch a Manner as oblig'd him to 
make a particular Treaty with Fravce, which 
was concluded at Paris the laſt Day of Fern 
ary, 1661: And after that another, of N 
6, 1662, by which he yields up Leas to 
axce , on Condition that the Princes of his 
Houſe, ſhould be acknowledg'd for Princes of 
the Blood of France, after thoſe of the Houſe 
of Bourbon. This was the Work of M. de Li. 
anne; but it was not what made him deſerve 


the moſt accompliſh'd Politician of our A 
I 


th her, and paſſing with 
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He did not know him ſo well as others have 
done fince the Yeat 1636. By the Treaty of 
Merz, which was concluded on the laſt of Aa- 
1643, the King reiriſtates the Duke in the 
Falke of Lorrain, in the Condition it was 
teſtor d him by the T ; 
Exception of the Town of Marſal, for which 
there was à particular Covetiant in this Trea- 
ty. The French accus'd the Duke of Lorraix 
of Duplicity, even after theſe two laſt Trea- 
ties; for which reaſon the King was for ſeit- 
ing him. But as he liv'd in a contihual Di- 
ſtruſt, he took the Alarm from the firſt Advice 
he receiv'd of the Motion of the T of 
France, and made his Eſcape to die in Exile, 
much regretted by his SubjeQs, tho? his reſtleſs 
Humour and Imprudence had reduc'd them to 
the utmoſt Miſery. _ | 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, not having 
receiv'd from the King of Spain, neither the 
Aſſiſtance not the Protection he had is'd 
himſelf from him, in the Difference he had 
with Hewry IV. about the Marquiſate of Sa- 
laz do, joyn'd in Intereſt with Fance; but the 
Death of Fleury, and of the Duke of Marr 


Aa 
2 4 4 to _ — . Fraxce 
a im againſt the 5 
we ſaid before: and on December 14, 1616, 
ſhe mediated an Accommodation between the 
Duke, and the Duke of Nemoart, who being 
of the ſame Houſe, had rais'd Troops in or- 
der to procure to himſelf a 1 3 
The Duke of Savoy was not fatisfy'd with 
Treaty of Mongon; for which reaſon he crea- 
ted a thouſand Troubles to Cardinal de Riche- 
lien, and croſs'd all the Deſigus of France on 
the ſide of /raly. The Treaty of Saſa was in- 
deed concluded with him on March 11, 1629, 
and afterwards that of Mrreflexr, on October 19, 
1631, but they did not altet the Duke's Incli- 
nation, who hated the Cardinal full as much 
as he was hated by him, and oppos'd all his 
Intentions : Inſomuch that he ſuffer'd the Mi- 
niſters of -yum to accommodate the Difference 
of Zuccare the Treaty of Madrid, of N. 
vember 27, without the Participation of France. 
On the other fide Spain had no Share in the 
Treaty, which the Mareſchal de Tower and 
Servien (who had negotiated that of Queraſque) 
concluded at Taria on October 19, 1631, for 
the wn of Pi during fix Months : 
and on Faly 5, 1632, with Vicker Amadexs Dake 
eh for the Town and Cittadel of Pu-. 
rol. Fuly 11, 1635, a Treaty was 
Rrvolles, for a e offenſive and defenſive, 
between Lewis XIII, and the ſame Duke; who 
dying ſometime after, this Alliance was re- 
new'd with the Dutcheſs his Widow at Turin, 
une 13, 1638. She was Mother and Guar- 
ian to the young Duke; bat the Guardian- 
ſhip and the Regency were diſputed with her, 
by the Cardinal of Sevoy and the Prince of Co- 
r:gnan, Brothers to the late Duke; who took 
to Arms, and made War againſt her, till ſuch 
time as the Difference was adjuſted by the Me- 
diation of France, which procur'd the Treaty 
of Turin on June 14, 1642. There had been 


Treaty concluded there with Prince Thomas. 


4 
of C on December 6,'1 But he 
1 A 


went 
The States of the United Provinces, before 


they intermedd!'d in the War of Cermary with 


of 1661, with an | 


— 


the King of Swedrn, had made a Treaty with 
him at the ; bh April 5, and December 11, 
1614, which was follow'd. by another Treaty 
of December 11, 1616, by Which the Ki 


' lig'd himſelf to — — See, Quanteyof 


pper; and this 
Treaty on November 26, 1618; fot 
of the Sum of ſeven hundred fitty ix thouſand; 
five hundred and fout Livres, thirteen Sols. 
After the King of Dexmark had loſt the Battel | 
of Latern,. and had concluded the Treaty of 
Lubeck, of which we have befote made thenti- 
on; ſeveral Ptinces and States treated with Ga- 
Hum King of Sweden. The States of the U- 
tiited Provinces were among the firſt; and con- 


cluded the Treaty op.. Some Years af- 
tet the Death of the King; renew'd this 
Treaty with Queen Chi., htet of the 


late K Df, und with thoſe who had the M 
merit of the Afﬀairs of the . on 
tember I, 1 at Stockbolm. This T 
follow 'd by a Treaty of Guaranty, wh 
concluded at Suderocra, Auguſt 15, 1645. On 
September 11, 1616, was concluded with Charles 
G . Succeſſor to Chriſtina, the Treaty of 
mp; Which the States of the United Provin- 
ces refus'd to ratify, unleſs fome Articles were 
explain'd, which was adjuſted at Eſſenore; De- 
cember 29, 1659. The King of Swedes con- 
form'd thereto, becauſe as he had procur'd him- 
ſelf but too many lan Inn was oblig'd to 
yield to Neceflity. Some Years after his De- 


miſe, to wit, in the Year 1665, a was 
made at the Hague, which lated the Diffe- 
rences which the V- Indie y of H. 
land had with the African Company of Sweden, 
72 1 9 ——— On 
16, 1667, a prelimi reaty was con- 
Aude: and the 180 of. the ſame: Month 2 
Treaty for the Renovation of Friendſhip. To- 
wards the End of the ſame Year, Count C- 
her de Dona, who had been concera'd as 
ediator in the Peace of Breds, caus'd alſo 
the Treaty of Elbing to be redreſs'd,' ſome Ar- 
ticles whereof had been alter d, contrary to 
the Intention of the King of Swedes, On Je- 
weary 23, 1 was concluded with the ſame. 
Count, the Treaty for a Peace between the 
two Crowns of Fraxce and Spain. On 2 fs 
1668, was concluded at London the Treaty 
4 tri of which the King of Exyland 
had caus d 4 Propofition to be made at the 


Hague towards the End of the foregoing Year ; 
but it had no effect. On the comrary, E 


was 
was 


attack'd the United Provinces direQly, | 
den endeavour'd to divert TR . — 
6, I675, 
luded as Stock: 
the aforeſaid Provinces 37105 

uring the War in | 

d between Fance and 
e of the K 


inſtead of promoting a Underſtand 
— 5 caus d ſuch an Alte- 
that the ewo Kings 
came to a Rupture upon it. Their 


= 1 
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| grown of Eagland. That which was made at | concluded at Breda: Frly 31, 1667, as w — 
n 14, 163 3 was only a im; with the ae as With the King } 
12 Treaty of Commeree i and ihe Treaty of | of Fance and of Denmark, their Allies; who 
| Maris of November 20,confirm'd by King barles, made there particular Treaties of the ſame F. 
Mey 21g 360, refer only to. his Marrige: Pe , en ene mne . ta 
T heir good Underſtanding was ſoon at an E d, * Before n rel) pn of the Invaſion” the Arms th 
by ir Defeent the Exg/;e made in the Aland | of Fronce' made the ſame Pear into Hadi, ihe 
of Ae; and by the Protection they promis'd | Which will lead us to the Peace” which was Pan 
| lince to the Kochellers,, by the 'T.reaty of Jans. lately concluded-at Nimeguen, and which hat De 
1 ary: 28, 1628. But their Arms having been un- alſo t an end to this Chapter, we muſt ſa 4 
= fortunatè; and the Duke bf Buck-ngham,. who | word or two concerning the Wat of Cafe: hay 
4 ; Was in part the Cauſe of the bad Undetſland- Which, arm' d a good part of the Potentates of teſt 
\1 ing between the two Kings, being kill d; it was | Lal againſt the Barberims, towards the end of Re 
| | nd very hard Mattet to cement their Friend- | the Pontiticate, of Urbas VIII. The Repiblick the 
41 ſhip, and diſpoſe them to a.Peace: the Treaty | of Venice enter d into it with ReluRancy, and eo 
= whereof was concluded at Sie on April 24, | the fame may be ſaid of the Great Nuke of Ta- Af 
| 1629. On March;29, 1632, 8'Fteaty.of Com- cany, and of the Duke of Modena, who got out Ui 
1 merce was made at St. Germain bet wren Fraure of the ſame with Joy, by the Treaty Which was py 
\| and Eagland. Since that time this Kingdom | made at Ferrara, March 31, 1644. The Inva- Co 
| j was ſo harraſs'd by Ciyil Wars, that the King | fion Charler Guſtavus King of Swedes made ing 
= had hardly any farther Commerce with foreign | into Poland in the Year 1655, was the Cauſe the 
| Powers. Alter bis Death; a kind of Repub- | of a great Revolution in the Affairs of the M, 
| 1 lick or rather Anarchy was form'd, of which | World. Before that time iti May 1653, a Trea- the 
| Olwver Cronnwell was the Head, under the Qua- 5 had been made at Stettin for the Partition of Em 
| lity of Protect. | Pomerania, TER the King of Swedes and of: 
| It was with him that the United Provinces | the Elector of Brandenburg , and after this enc 
= engag d in a War in the Year 1652, and after- | Rupture the King had og the EleQor-to cot 
wards made a Peace at Longov, April 5, 1654. | come into his Intereſts; fir{t_ by. the Treaty we 
On April 11, of the ſame Year, 4 Lreaty was | which theſe two Princes made at Cnragtber on h 
eoncluded at Upſale, between Chriſtina of Se- January 17, 1556, which was follow'd by ano- 7 
den and the ſame Protector, who ſuffer'd a | ther Treaty, concluded at Marienburg Time 15, trer 
teaty to be made between him and the King | 1656, with ſeparate Articles of the ſame Month the 
of Portugal, on. Jaily 10. of the fame Year. The | November 20. and 23. following the King ing 
King of. Denmark;treated; with him at #/e/tmix- | the Elector made another Treaty at Lila in as 
fter; September 15. of the ſume Year 1654, Fmce | Pruffia: But the Swediſh Conguelts becoming * the 
nne in but late, and coneluded its Treaty at | inconvenient i» 3 this laſt reconcil the 
London but on November 3, 1655, and ſhe found himſelf with Polazd by the Treaty which was fin 
het Account therein: it being certain that it is | concluded: at elan, September 197 1657; = Tri 
to this Freaty chiefly; that ſhe is Oblig' d. for the dnce again by another made at BAHga on Ne- 162 
Conqueſts ſhe has ſince made in Flanders. On | vennber 6, 1659 where the Elector ſtipulated of 1 
febraary'6, 1659, another Treaty was made at | pretty condi erable A vantages, The King of for 
the Hlaxne, for adjuſting the Differences be- . having broke with that of Sweex, of 
teen the Eaſſ· India Co ies of both Nati- | while the Arms of the laſt were emploj d elſe- 164 
ous ; and on the 27h the Sum was fix d which | where; he made an Alliance with Poland, by art 
| the Hollanders, fliould give to the Enghfs, after | a Treaty which was concluded at Copenhagen, Ha 
4 a Treaty which had been made the 34 of the | Jay 28, 1657, and after that another at gf 
4 fame Month for the Affairs of the on the Spree, January 17, 1658, een 


th. q 
= IlImmediately after the Reſtoration of the pee- ſame King of Dexmark and the Locker by 
_ fent King, all the Princes of Chniſtendom cour- | virtue whereof the Arms of Brandewbing be- 
= a ted his Friendſhip, and almoſt all of them trea- | ing advapc'd into ſees, a Treaty of 1 
—_ . | ted with him. There had been no'Interrupti- | trality was conc on November 7 165 
on of Ftiendſhip between the Kings of Hauce | at Hensbarg, between the EleQor and the Duke 
and Exglond; tor which Reaſon they . were | of Holſtein Gorrerp. Some Linie before, dhe 
eontentcd/ to make/a fitmple Treaty of Com- King of Poland 1 mace, Tr y ut Viewns 
merce ,. which was concluded at Fonramblean, | with, t ing of. gary on Jy 274 1657, 
Otttber 15, 1661. The King of Crea Britain, for the Aſſiſtance this »uld vi againk 
at his elnbarking-in Heard in order to go to Sweden,; and on February 14. of the following 
Eegland, made ſuch mighty Proteftations of an | Year, the Electer of Brandenturg made s La. 
everlaſting * for the AﬀeQi- | ty with the ſame» 2 Hangar to the ſame 
on the States -expreſs'd to bim in his Patlage | effet. Nevertheleſs. the: vi&orious Arms of 


through their Countrey, that they them | the King of Swedex oblig'd the King of Den- 
fave ig d to ſend à ſolemn: aſter — pg conclude: 0 Tenge with him, one 


m; which was however above two Yeats:n | at Zoſtrap on.the-r$th, and the other at 
Negotiating a Treaty of ſunpie Friendſhip; or 
to Ipeak more kroperly, ot mers-Indiffcrency, | -bei ed, | s they W. 
which was not fign d at London till Sepfember-14, | madd, -Hoſtilities. began afreſh on both. fid 
166. As it is eaſy to paſs from Cavineſs/and | and ended bet with the Life of the _ 
= — 1 mas, Soy de of vs, Fr 2 28 till 5 his 4 
1 tions enpag? very cruel War: the that tde Treat va was concluded, 
"Whereot not ing fo ſucceſsiul as the By- | 1660, whithgateP eace ta. Poland: * 


| _ Fginning ſeem'd to promite, the King of E- ty of Copen e, which was concluded Nene 
| 3 that Fence hoard K. che cat, procur'd it to Dennert 
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France, u and the e 
3 themſelyes very « Vii in al 


Treaties, The firſt, ſeeing-the Maſcobite at- 
tack d the King 7 Sweden in ur Loot, and that 


the two Kin and of Poland, with 
the Flector 1e cuts ' diverted his Arms in 
Pomerania, 1 he e for them in 


Denmark ; Tk teſt he Hong be ſtrip'd. of his 
Conqu eſis in G The Ear ;þ were for 
di it beliey'd, that that the Intereſt of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion oblig d them to labour at the 
Reconciltation of the two Northern Kin $; 
tho' it was not out of that Motive that t 
made a Tres K's to Hoy, in 9 to thoſe 
Affairs at Weſtmmfter, February 3 
United Provinces, which had dend 2 truer 
and more fenſible Intereſt, ,viz. that of their 
Commerce, and of juſt Apprebenfion of ſee- 
ing the two Powers of thoſe Parts reutlited in 
the Perſon of a ſingle Ae concluded. on 
May 21, of the fame Year 1659, a-Treaty at 
— Hague with the Miniſters of Fance and 
land. and afterwards thoſe of Auguſt 4, and 
of nook 12. following, in order to put an 
end to that War. Hiſtory will give an ac- 
count how thoſe Treaties were executed, as. 
well as that which was made at at Londou, Je 
ly 29, of the fame Year. 
United Provinces were not only ex- 
tremely incommoded in their Commerce, but 
they were alfo ode to oppoſe the prevail- 
ing Power of Sweden; as well out of Intereſt, 
as on the account of ſeveral Treaties which 
they had with the Crown of Dexmark., Amongſt 
= 1 otra nag 4755 Hove been made 
nce the ning of this Century are, 
Treaty which was made ie Hrs oh 7 1% | meine! 
1621: That of October 6, 1625, for a Supply 
of three thouſand Men : That of May 2 645, 
for the Duties that are paid in the 
of Chriſtianople of A 


13, of Ar car 
1645, for the Duties that are rais'd in N 
dads cs 1 13, 1646: . 9.0 7 55 
Hague © 1647, con N 
Dae willdh ate eh Nerpay. rea- 


ty of Alliance made at the Hague, Ofober 
of the ſame Year 1647 ; and anot er of the 


Date for the Redemption or diy» of rfl 
1. Duties in the : That of C 
18, 1 and another o 


ber 6, he ſim ; an anoctr of . 
Supper on of the Treaty of G 9 
16g; wi a Treaty for a defenſive 
concerning the Ff 2 7 
ear Day in the Sound. Another , 02 
27, 165 
er concluded «| 


for an Alliance, and of 
for the ſame Toll. An 
againſt 1 with 
1657. Another 


penhagen, . 85 I 
ecluing Do the Gains 8 8s If Ae 
relating to t ing o , WL 
Gag 13 1 = 
tween the King of Deamark and the Soar 
Provinces, on Febraary 11, * with the ſe- 
parate Articles, — —. to the India Com- 
pany, and itn. of eight Men of War. 
Another Treat concerning 
are rais'd on Timber in Norway: 
Guaran 
United 


2 
ae pod yoo was — at 2 25 


1658. The 


tian IV, r 


. as 

Treaty for ſy the Unit Ne 

was concluded. at . 
The two Crowns oe 


have been almoſt in evi itjua) 
furniſh'd occafion for Werd Tread, of 8 


ſome have been taken notice ; 
was one made 1175 ex 16 1 Swedes 


fearing leſt King Chriſtian TV 


them, or ſhould form 12 655 Lin 
Year 1644, when — 4 ny 
at its hei ghr, were for prev e 


'd him to eng» Condo 
e won ah, byte Tied 


158 5 
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Dif 
City of Hamburg 


which wy retehds 25 
pendance of the or he Duchy of ein, has alſo 
caus'd ſome Treaties ; that which he 
made it Sternburg, Jah 18, 1621, is the mot 
conſiderable, aftet chat ihe had made with the 
Hanſeatick Towns at 9 1616. 
Both the one and the other are ed on the 
Treaty which was concluded. at C 
with the | Vaudalick, Veit on the Eve of 
St. Bartholomew, 1 1 ind on that which was 
made at Odenzee, aly 1560. _ The Treaty 
which. the Archbiſhop of Breme, Son. ” 2 
I 
of the ſame Nature. In the Y e e 
ro ed the Reſtoration ' of the preſent 
King, *. was wude between the Kings 
4. Dexmark, and ahother at Bre- 
de, 12 425 166. Belides the Treaties which 
the Affairs of G 'caus'd Sweden to 
with "France and the United Provinces, 
wheredf we have 32 made mention, ſhe 
com t#y Trey wa Soy in Cronewell's 
time: ween the two 
mn py 


Kings, firſt ut Londen 5 ice 8 
— 1 Aprtt it, 14h 
ehrwary 16, 1 


and — a yet 0 
and in * * chat of the 90 Fra Alliance, of which 
we have ken elſewhere. 7 between Swe- 


* 1 

Aer "On Fe- 
1630, « Treaty 

Wi 
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to an Erecutioh agu the fame Prijice fer u 
Sum of Money which be 'ow'd to the Prince 
of Lene. This Difference was actonh- 
modaed, but notwithſtanding the Aecommo- 
dation, he engug d in a League with the Kin 
of Ex eo citule a Diverſion te the 
landersr, The Alliance theſe” made wich the 
Dukes of Lawewbary, and afrerwards with the 
Electot of B. „ oblig'd im to make 
the Treaty which was conel at Cleves, A. 
pril 18, 1 into which the Dukes of Lanes- 
amg, Zell and of Of enter d. Theſe 
Princes had froth September 9, 168657, made a 
Treaty at the Hogae, with the United Pro- 
viaces, by which they promis'd,to raiſe and 
ſubliſt four thouſand” Horſe, and eight thou- 
land Foot; They enter'd afterwards int6 the 
quadruple Alliance, which was concluded at 
the Hagne, Ocłober 25, 1666; and on March 16, 
1668, they again made a particular Treaty with 
the United Provinces. On Aaęuſt 22, 1667, 
was concluded a Treaty of Alliance at Bran- 
wick, between the Eleftors of Cologs and Bran- 
dexbarg, the Biſhop of Oſnabwrg, the Dukes of 
Brunſwick and Lauenburg, Zell and Wolfen- 
buttel, und the Lantgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Af. 
ter the Ruptore in the Yeat 1672, ſeveral Trea- 
ties were made, whereof the firſt was conchu- 
ded at Berlin on May'6, with the EleQor of 
Brandenburg, for the taifitng and ſubſiſting of 
twelve thouſand Foot and t thou 
Horſe. - On September 22, Of the ſame Year 
_ — my of — r was 
conc at Branſuset, between mpe- 
ror, the King of Denmark, the Electot᷑ of Braw- 
denburg, the Dukes of Brunſwick and Lancy- 
butts and the Lantgrave of Heſſe Caſt; after 
a Treaty which been at the ſame 
Place, Azgaſt 22, 1667, between the Princes 
and States of the Circle of Lower Jaxony. But 
theſe two Treaties were, if not deſtroy'd, atleaſt 
very much invalidated, by that which the Ble. 
Qor made with France at the Camp at Voſten on 


: 


| 


, 
. 


' 


L 


April a3 1673. On Auguſt 30, of the ſame 
Year a 


reaty was made at the Hase, between 
the King of Spain and the United Provinces: 
as alſo a third between thoſe tee Allies and 


N 


de Duke of Loryain. The Elector 1e | 
4 rea- 


himſelf again ſince with the States, in 
ty which was concluded at Rerum, on Faly x, 


1674 The EleQor of Cology reconucil'd Him- 


ſelf with the Emperor, and with the States of 


the United Provinces by the Treaty of Cohn 
of Mey vr, 1674. The Biſhop of e# had 
allo made his Accommodation, and the Dukes | 


alt and WP 
— rw them +4 


March 9, 1695 , was concluded at Me 4 
Treaty of Alliance for three Years; berween 
the Crown. of Sweden and the EleQvr of Bu 
r14, and on rs. of the fame Ver, a 
Treary of Neutrality was concluded: between 
ds uh , the Elector of Brandew- 
bor the — — —ü— 

ena n t bs 
the United Provinces, was the Treaty which had 

G5, berween the two x O 


| 


traded A pürttedlar imimacy with the Kint of 
Raglan; during the Graythis aſt made iff Ge 
many and Hlander n were Ty of Crom- 
well. So that after the King's Reftoration; a 
Treaty of Alliance was conchuded between 
them at Loeding Frdy 204 1551. It was, by the 
Mediation of his Mihitters, that in the fad 
City of Loads a Treaty was cotichided on 
hy t9. preceding, in the Name of the Prin- 
ceſs Doager uf Vrauge, for the Guardianſhip 
vf the Prince her Grandſon; 7 10 nnd! 
Altho' the Prince of Orame be not of the 
Number of thoſe Sovereigns that at his time 
contend in War; ' nevertheleſs the Merit of 
ſome of his Predeceſſors ; and the Poſt this 
holds in moſt of the United Provinces, obli- 
es me touch upon ſore Treaties which have 
deen made for bis particular Intereſt 1 as for in- 
ſtance, that which. was. concluded at Nei 
with Cardinal de Rirbelen, November 24, 1639. 
Jannary $, 1647, 4 Treaty was made at Mu- 
ter betweet the Plenipotentiaties of Spain and 
thoſe of the Prince of Orange, which was con- 
firm'd after the Death of Prince Frederick len- 
ry, December 15, of the fame Year ! but it was 
new model'd by the Treaty Which was con- 
cluded at the ne on Octobet 11, 1651, with 
the Guardians of the young Ptince. On Fe- 
bruary 15,1 4 Treaty was made at Coogfele, 
between the Biſhop of Aſanſter and the Guar- 
Grail dis Prince for the Eſtate of Bever- 
We may reckon amongſt theſe patticular 
> Ss Haag which was made on December 4, 
1616, dexween the Dukes of Savoy and Naser. 
This las to a larger Potrion, and 
had made ſome es with Spawifo Money ; 
but Frexte interceded, and reconcil'd theſe two 
Princes. It was in the fame eas that the Count 
de Brei, a Nobletnan of ape + put hinwelf 
under the Protection of the w of Frante. 


Bus this was not ly a Treaty, Ho more 
1 


than the 


On FalyS$, 1643, 


for Mano. 


me Great Duke of T»ſcaxy, and the 
ke of Modena, againſt the Bcr. Their 
Difference was up by the Treaty, which 
fign'd! av I ſaid above, at Feryaray on 
71, 1644, by the Cardinals Dowghr-and 


between ſome Princes of Germany, is 
—— ; ay alſo that vhich the Eſtates 
of Clever made amoug themſelves at Mer, 
Jaly 24; 1646. Here: we may add the I re- 
ties which' were made between the two Ka 
lndia' of 4 and Hollend at 
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of Juſtice, and the Office: of Captain General. 
On Jay 21, 1668, andther Treaty was made 
at the Hague, between the Deputies of South 
Holland and thoſe of North-Holland, for their 


Quota towards the Contributions of the Pro- 
vince, which could not be regulated fince the 
Union. The United Provinces made alſo a 
particular Treaty with the Elector of Cology at 


the Hague, on Fe 14, 1667; and ano- 
Ru of December 22, of the ſame Year, for the 
own of Rhineberg. I mult hereunto add, the 
Treaty which the States of Pruſſia made with 
the EleQor of Brandenburg at Marienbourg, on 
Noveniber 12, 1651; and that which was made 
at Paris, December 16, 1660, between the King 
of France and the Arch-Duke of Iaſpruct, for 
Alſace; which properly ſpeaking, only facili- 
tated the Execution of one of the: Articles of 
the Treaty of Weſtphalia. The Treaty of Pi- 
Ja, which was concluded + 12, 1664, 
between the Pope and the King of Fance, is 
ſingular and very conſiderable in all its Points; 
but it may be ſaid, to be an Inſtrument out of 
the way, becauſe it has nothing common with 
the general Affairs; no more than the Treaty 
which was made at Tillemont between Maæimi- 
lian Henry, EleQor and Archbiſhop of Cologne ; 
and the Arch-Duke Leopold. William, Governor 
of the Low Conntries, for the Quarters of the 
Duke of Lorrain's Troops; which was con- 
cluded on March 17, 1654. And in December 
the ſame Year one was made at Cology.on the 
ſame account, between the Electors and the 
Princes of the Rhine. "304 E771 
- The United Provinces were the firſt that ac- 
knowledg'd the Duke of Braganzu after his Ac- 


ceffion to the Crown of Portagal, and conclu- 


ded with him on June 13, 1641, the Treaty of 
the Hague, as well for the Good of both States, 


as for that of the Eaſt India Company. This 


Treaty, as well as all the others, which the 
States have made with the King of Portagal, 
were concluded at the Hagze; as was alſo that 


of March 27, 1645, for Fort Galle in the Uland | 


of Ceylon, and the Treaty of Peace which was 


concluded on Auguſt 16, 166. 


he ſaid United Provinces were concern'd 
as Guarantees in the Treaties and Agreements 
which have been made from time to time be- 
tween the Counts and Princes of Offfriſe on 
the one part, and the States of the Pro- 
vince on the other. There are ſo many of 
them, that whole Volumes might be made 
thereof; and the Information I might give of 


them, or the Enumeration I might make of 


the ſame, would be uſeful only to thoſe who 
are employ'd in thoſe Affairs, and delight in 
Conteſts and Cavils: It is ſufficient to obſerve 


in general, that the Treaty of Jaunery 2, 1624, 


made Count Mansfelt's Army leave thoſe Quar- 
ters. And foraſmuch as ſomerYears after, the 
Lantgrave of Heſſe had quarter'd his there, it 


was requiſite to treat again with him, as had 


deen done at Lieroort, September 23, 1637. 

The Treaties which the ee 
with the Hanſe Towns in general, or with 
ſome of them in particular, have procur'd no 
Advantage at- all to the United Provinces. In 
the Month of May, 1613, they made one at the 
Hague with the Town of Labect. In December, 


1615 they made one with the Hanſe Towns, 


likewiſe at the Hague. On Aagaf 4, 1645, they 


Towns of Lubeck, Breme and H. 5 


* 


W 
: 


made one with the Towns of Brewe and Haw- 


burgh ; and on November 14, 1641, one with the 
at 
the Hague. On Fuly 10, 1656, a Ir 
— — the Ha kh the Town of Danze 
occaſion d by the War the King of Sweden war 
making in Poland. To which I ſhall add, 
the ſame Hanſe Towns, that is to fay, Lubeck, 
Breme and Hamburgh obtain d on May to, 16;5 
the Confirmation of their Privileges, from th; 
moſt Chriſtian King, for thirteen Years, to 
which they give the Name of Treaty. It was 
founded on a Privilege. King Lewss XI. 
grageed * peer ts Fo 2 . of 
tember, 1483, and confirm” in 1 
at Fontaine bleu, December 2, — Ke. 
Towns had made a particular Alliance on N. 
vember 24, 1614. e might compoſe a Vo- 
lume of the Treaties which the Si Canter; 
have made, either among themſelves or. with 
their Neighbours ; and particularly with Faxce 
and Spain, With this laſt for the Defence of 
the Dutchy of Milan; as alſo with the Houſe 
of Auſtria for the Foreſt Towns; with theGri- 
ſons, &c. which have very little or no relation 
to general Affairs, if we except thoſe which 
have been made for the Valteline, which we 
have touch'd upon above. 2 15 
Many Princes and Chriſtian States have made 
Treaties, as well with the Port as-with the Pi- 
rates of Africa. On July 17, 1662, the King of 
England caus'd a. Treaty to be made with the 
Algerines : On October 5. following, another 
with thoſe of Tunis; and finally athird on the 


Ich of the ſame Month, and one with thoſe 


of Tripoli. . On April 2, 1666, a Treaty was 
made at Tangier with Cid Hamet Hader Gailant. 
On December 24, 1610, a Treaty was made at 
the Hague with the King of Morocco. In the 
beginning of June 1612, a Treaty was con- 
cluded at Conſtantinople with the Grand Seig- 
nior. In the Month of 1617, and in Jane 
1629, the States treated with thoſe of Algrers, 
as alſo on January 30, 1626. On February 7, 
1631, a Treaty was made at the Hague with 
the King of Pera. On February 9, 1651, 1 
Treaty was made in the Ship Leeverden, with 
the Town of Sally, in the Road of the faid 
Town; and another Tr at the ' 
March 75 1657, with the Baue of Sally; 
and an Explanation of» the ſame Treaty on 
October 22, 1659. On March 26, 1662, one 
was made with thoſe of Algiers; and Nevem- 


ber 2, of the ſame Year, -apother with thoſe of - 


Tunit. In the Year 1674, the Algerives made 
an Overture for a new Treaty with the United 
Provinces, but after great * they 
could come to no Concluſion, but concerning 
the Redemption of Slaves: of which a Treaty 
2 3 in — Vear 27 — * by the 
States September 25, e ſame Year. 

Te moſt conſiderable Treaties Poland has 
made in our Time with the Taks, are, firtt 
that Which Staviſians. Zolskiensky made in the 
Year 1617, with Kinder Bacha near the Town 


| of Bae. He had neither Orders nor Power 


to treat with the Tard, and much leſs to yield 


to them ſo conſiderable a Province as is os 


of Moldavia, which cover'd Poland againit 
Incurũons of the Tartar... The other Treaty 
is that which was made Oober 9, 16321, near 


Obecim, and is beyond Compariſon — 


* 
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nourable t firſt ; but the Turks never- between France and Poland; but it [pi $ only: | 
theleſs . therein the Advantages which of the Liberty of Prince Cm, to 
the other Treaty had procur'd them. On O- 137 16560 a 
ber 18, 1672, was made in the open Field the | Treaty | between the. 
laſt 7 5 between the Grand Seigneur and | King of Poland and the United rovinces, but 
the King of Poland. 7 ä a +1 it had no Conſequence: :-! 2 Ab 8 (13% 2 
In the Year 1640. was concluded a Treaty 7 ee e en robe node I A 
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Reſident Jeauuix, Embaſſador 


nary from France in Holland, for the Ne+ | 


N 2 ere 2 
writing to M. illeroy on September 6, 1608, 
ſays ſomething very remarkable on the Subject 
of Ratifications. He thete takes notice, that 
he had repreſented to Preſident R:ichardor, Em- 
baſſador from the Arch-Dukes, That his Ma- 
ſter having a good and ſufficient Procuration 
_ from the King of Spam, had no need of freſh 
Powers, to grant to the States of the United 
Provinces the Declaration they demanded con- 
cerning the Liberty of their Republick : That al- 


tho* there might poſſibly be ſomething contrary 


thereto in his Inſtructions, it was very likely, that 
if the Arch-Dukes could reſolve to take that 
Counſel, the King of Spais would rather chuſe 
to wink at it, and even to ratify the ſame, than 
to conſent expreſily thereto before the thing 
was done: That admitting the States ſhould have 
only this Treaty, without the King of Spain's Ra- 
tification in Form , yet this laſt would nevertheleſs 
be formally oblig'd in reference to them; becanſe 
bis Procuration is @ ſufficient Obligation: Where- 
as at the time of the Suſpenſion of Arms the 
Arch-Dukes had none, yet having promis'd to 
jet it ratify'd, they were oblig'd to deliver the 
tification in good Form. 
| willingly quote this Paſſage, to ſhew that 
the Ratification is not an eflential part of a 
Treaty; which is by ſo much the more evi- 
dent, not only becauſe a Treaty is a common 
and publick Inſtrument, and the Ratification a 
282 and particular one; but alſo becauſe a 
reaty would be good, and ſubſiſt without 
the Ratification, if it were certain that the 
Treaty, and he that has made it, would not be 
diſavow'd. The Treaty of Vervins was con- 
cluded and fign'd 2, 1598; the Peace was 
publiſh'd at Paris, June 12; and the Oath for 
the Obſervation and Execution of the Treaty, 
which ſupply'd the Place of aRatification, was 
not perform'd till the 21ſt of the ſame Month. 
The preſent King, writing to the States of the 
nited Provinces, on June 30, 1678, ſay 
Cuſtom would require that things ſhoul 
remain in the ſame State they were then in, 
till a Peace was thoroughly confirm'd by the 
exchange of the Ratifications, and by the Pub- 
lication of the Treaties ; but that nevertheleſs, 
at the Deſire of the States, he is willing to ſu- 
8 the Hoſtilities in the Low Countries. 
Ide King ſays, That Caſtom wowld require ; but 
in cauſing the Hoſtilities to ceaſe, he ſhews, 
that it is not abſolutely neceſſary. It is 
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one might maintain by the fame Reaſon; That 
the ſigning of the Treaty was not neceſſary; 
ſince the Treaty was not yet ſign'd; but the 
King ſuppoſes it was, ſince the Eſtates had aſ- 
ſur'd him it ſhould be ſo by'the latter' end'of 
June, of which _— was the laſt Day. So 
that in all likelihood; the Orders he gave for a 
Ceſſation of Hoſtilities, could not be robe 
» the — = — ow ſigning.” N | 

reaty which was ſign'd at Paris, April 27, 
1645 with not ratify” dy che King ein March 207 
of the following Year. | 8 

After that, in the Year 1598, Doſſat had trea- 
ted with the Great Duke about the Reſtitution 
of the Iſlands of F and Pomegues, and that the 
Treaty was ratify'd in France; the Great Duke 
told him, That if he would take along with 
him, or ſend back to the King the Letters of 
Ratification, he would be cantented with his 
Majeſty's bare Word. He ſignify'd the ſame 
to him by the Chevalier Vina, his Secretary; 
but „ ra ors put the Ratification in- 
to his Hands. Neither did I make uſe of this 
Example, but only to ſhew that the Great Duke 
did not doubt the Execution of the Treaty, e- 
ven without the Ratiſication. 

The Treaty which was made at Nimegzes , 
between France and Spain, on September 17, 1678, 
contains, That the Ratifications ſhall 
have been deliver'd, the moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhall ſwear to the Obſervation of the Treaty 
on the Croſs and the Goſpel. In my Opinion, 
this is a needleſs Precaution; fince the Prince 
who ſhall have engag'd his Faith in the Sigha- 
ture, and his Honour in the Ratification , if 
he violates either the one or the other, will 


ce if the Treaty was made and ſign'd by 
coy, or if there was'a Cer 
tainty, that the InſtruQions Princes give to 
their Miniſters were conformable to the Pow- 
2 theſe communicate to thoſe who treat with 
t em. an 4 | 
In the Year1 the Count de Danois, Coi- 
tivy Admiral of France, the Lord of 'Rerz, and 
Bertram de Beanvas, Lord of Precigny; made 
a Treaty with the Duke of Brirary, on the Part 
of Charles VII, King of Fare, As ſoon 46 
the Treaty was concluded, the Dake ca d bir 


8 


Letters Patents to be prepæa d, tubich be fign'd' 
with his own Haud, and made them be fign'd and 


true, Ji A by the Bee Jef . 
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us faid Dake, and the Barons and Noblemen 
Britany, promis'd to do and fulfill religi- 
ouſly and punctually the Contents of the Let- 
ters Patents, and never to a& any thing con- 
trary to their Tenor; of which they gave their 


Faith and Word 1 touching the 


French Embaſſadors in the according to 
the Cuſtom of thoſe Times. This was not a 
Ratification, but a kind of Guaranty ; becauſe 
the Ratification being nothing elſe but the Ap- 
probation of the Action of another, it was not 
nec that the Barons ſhould ratify what 
they had done and ſign'd themſelves: In like 
manner, when the Lord de Cray, and the Chan- 
cellor Doriole, made that fine Treaty with 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, which we have 
ſpoke of elſewhere, the Duke gave his Letters 
2atents; and the Embaſſadors of France pro- 
mis'd, that the King their Maſter ſhould ſwear 
to the Obſervation thereof. 6 | 
However, notwithſtanding that the Ratifica- 
tion is no eſſential part of a Treaty, nor even 
of the FunQion of the Embaſſador, yet it ſeems 
to be become a neceſſary Appendix to the one 
and the other; ſince it is by it that a Treaty re- 
ceives its laſt Perfection, and that without it 
ther is no Security that it ſhall be executed. 
is is one of the Reaſons why the Publicati- 
on of Treaties is not perform'd , till after the 
Ratifications have been exchang'd ; tho? it is 
what is not always nicely obſerv'd, for the 
Reaſon I have juſt now alledg'd, That the Ra- 
tification is not of the Eſſence of a Treaty, nor 
does not make a part thereof. As ſoon as in 
the Year 1571, the was concluded a- 
gainſt the Turk, betwen the Pope, Spain, and 
the Republick of Venice; Pope Piat V. imme- 
diately ſwore to the Execution of the ſame. 
Cardinal Pacheco did the like for the King of 
ain; and the Embaſſador of Venice having al- 
o ſworn to it, after their 8 the Trea- 
ty was publiſh'd the next Day. The — 
was concluded at Rome, on May 20; the Em- 
baſſadors did not ſign it, nor fix their Seals 
thereto, till after they had ſworn to the Ob- 
ſervation thereof; and it was not publiſh'd at 
Venice till July 2; that is to ſay, fix Weeks af- 
ter it had been publiſh'd at Rome, and before 
it had been ratify'd in Sai. The Embaſla- 
dors who have negotiated and concluded a 
Treaty, are oblig'd in Honour to get it rati- 
fy'd; becauſe that Prince that refuſes to ratify 
a Treaty, diſavows his Miniſter, or tacitly ac- 
cuſes him of having exceeded his Powers. 
Jobs de Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, and Em- 
baſſador of King Charles IX. in Poland, that he 
might —_ _ —— of the Duke of 
ox, Which he n to negotiate, pro- 
5 amongſt other things, That for the Lake 
of the Poliſß Lords, (who made Profeſſion of 
t Religion, and who were pretty 
numerous at that time) Advantages ſhould 
be granted to thoſe of the Religion in Fance. 
The Embaſſadors of Poland, who carry'd the 
Decree of Election into France, —_— whom 
were ſome very zealous Proteſtants, infiſted with 
Yarmth on the Execution of that Point. The 
King's Council told them, That Morlzc had 
had no Orders to promiſe any thing in Favour 
0 i confeſs'd 
that neither his Powers, nor his Inſtructions, 
made any mention thereof: But he ſaid, That 


: 
» 


| 


thereof to 


he had receiv'd a general Order to ptocure 
Election at any — and that ig it — 
impoſſible to anſwer the King's Intentions there. 
in, unleſs the Proteſtant Pol; Nobikty were 
aſfur d that neither the King nor the Duke of 
Aujos had had any part in the Maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew; he had not ſcrupled to fay 
That the King was ſo far from conſenting to 
this Action, that he would cauſe the Authors 
be puniſh'd, and would give y 

2 Treatment to thoſe of the Religion in 

is Kingdom: But that it was a thing in which 
Poland had no Intereſt; » that the King was no 
oblig*d to ratify what 215 Hadars had promis d 
without Orders. 

This Expreſſion of theBiſhop of Valence is 3 
little too po and if he takes the Word, Or- 
der, for that of InſtruQion, it is abſolutely falſe. 
Fot if the Embaſſador does not exceed the 
Bounds of his Powers, altho' he does not keep 
within thofe of his Inſtructions , the Prince 
is oblig d to approve of him, and to ratify what 
has been negotiated in his Name, and by vir- 
tue of his Powers.. The Reaſon is becauſe the 
Miniſter to whom the Powers are communi- 
cated, and to whom an authentick Copy there- 
of is given, ſuppoſing that the Embaſſador with 
whom he treats is fully inform'd of the Inten- 
tion of his Maſter, and that he acts conforma- 
bly to the one and the other, makes no Scru- 
ple to enter into a Negotiation, and to con- 
clude with him, who is the Bearer of a full 
Power, and who ought to know what Latitude 
his Inſtructions allow him. But he that treats 
with a Miniſter, who has no Power at all, 
ought to expect a Diſapprobation ; and has no 
Reaſon to complain if the Maſter refuſes to ra- 
tify what his Embaſſador has done without Or- 
ders, and without Power. The Spaniards would 
not execute the Treaty which M. de Baſſom- 
pierre had made at Madrid, in the Year 1621. 
And France, on its part, not approving the Ar- 
ticles which had been concerted with the Com- 
mander Sillery at Rome, concerning the Valte- 
line; the Count Duke d*Olivares, fearing leſt 

France ſhould do it ſelf Juſtice by the way of 
Arms, engag'd d Fargis, Embaſſador of France 
at Madrid, in a Negotiation, which at laſt pro- 
duc'd the Treaty which was ſign'd at Monger, 
in the Year 1616. Upon the Advice that 4 
Fargis gave to this Court, of the Overtures that 
had been made to him, and of the Advanta es 
he hop'd to obtain thereby for the King, Or- 
ders were ſent him, or only a bare Permiſſion 10 
enter into a Negotiation; he receiv'd tor An- 
ſwer, That he might anſwer with Civility to 
fine Words that were given him at Mar 4 
and even ſignify that the King was not 2g4m! 
the Acco ation, if honourable Conditt- 
ons were propos'd for the ſame, and 2 Il Se- 
curity. He was given to underſtand in whit 
theſe honourable Conditions, and this Security 
conſiſted, to wit, in preſerving to the C. _ 
the Sovereignty of the Valteline, and the 
ſage for thoſe Troops the King ſhould 7 wy 
time ſend into Ia, comformably to the . ewe 
ty of Madrid. And foraſmuch as the! 
were in continual Diſtruſts of the Intention 
the Spaniards , du Furgis had Orders ſent N 
by another expreſs Diſpatch, to be ver) referv 


2 ö 1 a 
therein, and hot to engage till he was wel! 
ſur'd to come off with Advantage. Where 
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unto was added an expreſs Prohibition. to make 
any Anſwers, from which the Spaxzards might 
draw. any Advantage. Nevertheleſs on Jars- 
ary 1, 1626, be ſignu d the Project of a I reaty 
with the Count Duke, and had the Aſſurance 
to ſend it. to Court: but his Procedure was ſo 
ill receiv'd there, that in its firſt Refentment, 
it was propos'd to recall immediately an Em- 
daſſador, that had been ſo audacious as to make 
a Treaty without Orders and without Powers. 


Nay ſome of the Council were even for ha- 


ving him brought to his Tryal. However, as 
the Affairs of that Kingdom were not yet ve- 
ry well prepar'd for a Rupture, it was reſolv'd 
that the Fault ſhould be wink'd at; and that 
inſtead of ratifying what du Fargis had done, 
another Project ſhould be ſent him, by which 
he ould cauſe the firſt to be reform'd. He 
did it with ſome Advantage to the Intereſt of 
the King his Maſter , but yet not altogether 
conformable to the Intention of the firſt Mini- 
ſter ; inſomuch that a third Projet was ſent 
him, to which was annex'd the King's Ratifica- 
tion, to make the Exchange thereof, if he 
could get it approv'd at Madrid; where it was 
agreed to, as we have ſaid elſewhere. 
have related in Chapter VIII. of this Book, 
how the Republick of Venice got out of the 
Difference ſhe had with the Houſe of Auſtria, 
on the Account of the Depredations of the U/- 
coques, and of the Engagement ſhe was enter'd 
into with the Duke o ainſt Spaiv. The 
Treaty which was made at Modrid in the Year 
1617, would have 3 it off gloriouſly; if 
the Duke of Lerma, firſt Minilter of Spain, 
had not made the King his Maſter ſpeak there- 
in more like an Arbitrator than a Mediator. 
The Venetian Embaſſador proteſted that he had 
made no Submiſſion, and that he had been ve- 
ry cautious of making any, becauſe he had no 
Power for that Purpoſe. This Ditference was 
debated between the Duke and the Embaſſador 
with ſo much Warmth, that the Duke would 
needs have all the Embaſſadors that were then 
at Madrid witneſſes thereof; and the King was 
ſo very angry thereat, that he would not med- 
dle any more in the Matter, but remitted it to 
the Pope. The Duke of Savoy being inform'd 
thereof by the Abbot Scaglia, who did his Af- 
fairs at Rome, co ed him to aſſure the 
bs pr that he approv'd of and ratify'd all that 
had been done at Madrid by Peter Griztti, who 
had been impower'd by him; provided the Ex- 
ecution of the Treaty of Aft was likewiſe ſe- 
cur'd, and that the Republick found its Safety 
therein, Theſe Conditions giving the Pope to 
underſtand that the Duke would ratify nothing 
in effet, and that he did not allow him the 
ſame Liberty which the King of 2 gave 
him, refus'd to take Cognizance of the Affair. 
The Senate of Venice, which beheld à foreign 
naval Army in the Gulf, and the Preparations 
the Duke of Ofana continu'd to make at Na- 
ples, agreed to and approv'd the Treaty of Ma- 
did; proteſting at the ſame time, it re- 
cav'd it as from the Mediation, and not from 
the Arbitration of the King of Spain. It alſo 
diſpatch'd an Expreſs, with Power to O&avio 
on, and to Vincent Guſſoni, who were on its 
part at the Court of Fraxce, to conclude the 
fame Articles with the Miniſters of the King, 
giving them Power to ſubſtitute Peter Gries: , 


that he might give the laſt Perfection thereto 
in Hain. I ſhall not en on the Reaſons 
that oblig'd the Republick to act after this Man- 
ner ; but ſhall only ſay, That the Court of 


France was ſo pleas'd to be conſider d in [taly 


as Arbitrator of ſo important a Difference, 
that it adjuſted all the Difficulties of the Trea- 
ty with the Embaſſadors of Venice, and regula- 
ted all things with them without the Participa- 
tion of the Embaſſadors args Han 
notwithſtanding the Duke, to hinder the 
vernor of Milan from carrying his Arms into 
the State of Venice, had not ſerupl'd to draw 
them into his own Countrey. The Republick 
found therein irs Advan and was glad to 
. ſelf — — — : — — 
ing the Indifferency ſhe expreſs 
the Duke's Intereſt, ſully'd the Reputation ſhe 
had in the World; and apprehending leſt ſhe 
ſhould one Day be made to repent the Con- 
tempt ſhe had ſhewn for the good Diſpoſition 
of the King of Spain, ſhe e as if ſhe diſap- 
prov'd what '= — done at Paris, and re- 
fus'd to ratify it. She took for Pretext, that the 


Treaty did not make mention of certain Ma- 


hones which had been taken by the Ships of the 
Viceroy of Naples; tho' the King had formal- 
ly promis'd, he would prevail with the Court 
of Madrid to reſtore them; as alſo that the 

r of Spain had no Powers concern 
ing the Reſtitution. This was the Pretext the 
Senate made uſe of to reſaſe ta ratify. It diſ- 
avow'd the Embaſſadors, who had fo happily 
extricated the Republick out of ſo troubleſome 
an Affair, and ſent them Orders to come and 
render themſelves Priſoners, to anſwer for 
what they had done. Simon Contarini was ſent 
to France at the ſame time, to acquaint the 
King with the Reaſons which oblig'd the Re- 
publick to proceed with ſo much Rigour againſt 
the two Embaſſadors, who, as ſhe ſaid, could 
not juſtify their Conduct. In the mean time 
it was given out at Venice, That the Senate would 
wot ratify what had been done at Paris: But the 
King laugh'd at theſe flight Wiles, and com- 
manded Contarini not to ſtir from Lion: till 
the Republick had ratify'd the Treaty which 
the two Embaſſadors had fign'd, and till ſhe 
had approv'd their Conduct. Bapeift Nani , 
Procurator of St. Mark, who has wrote the Hi- 
tory of his Countrey, is very tender of the 
Senate's Reputation on this Occafion, and re- 
lates but very few of the Particulars; for which 


Reaſon I was willing to dwell a little longer 
thereupon. 


The Prince that will have nothing to 1 5 — 
to himſelf, cannot refuſe to ratith the Lr 
which his Plenipotentiary has made and 10 
unleſs he diſavows him openly, and 
him for having exceeded his Power. owes 
that Satisfaction, and ſomething more, to the 
Prince whom his Miniſter has impos'd upon, 
and he owes it evento his own Honour, which 
does not allow him to go from his Word, 
which he has given him in his full Powers. 
Moſt commonly theſe Terms are inſerted there- 
in, Ve promiſe on the. Faith and Word of a King, 
or Prince, aud under the Obligation and Pledge 
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tification to be diſpatch'd within the time they ſhall | 
have oblig'd themſelves to procure them. a 
I juſt now ſaid, That the bare 98 A 
Miniſter who has exceeded his Power, is no Sa- 
tisfaction to the Prince who has treated boxa 


Laws oblige a private Perſon to ratify what 
his Mandatary has done by virtue of his Pro- 
curation; ſo the Law of Nations obliges the 
Prince to ratify what his Miniſter has done by 
virtue of his Powers: eſpecially if the Powers 
are full and abſolute, without any Clauſe or 
Condition, to limit or reſtrain the fame. For 
which reaſon I cannot tell whether one can 
well juſtify the Refuſal, the States of the Uni- 
ted Provinces made in the Year 1659, to ratify 
the Treaty, which their Embafladors Plenipo- 
tentiaries had made with the King of Sweden at 
Elbing. It is certain that the Miniſters had their 
Powers in good Form, and that they had not 
exceeded them , fince' they had not made one 
ſingle Step therein, nor fix'd any one Article, 
without the Participation and Conſent of their 
Principals. It is alſo certain that the Depu- 
ties of the States, who examin'd the Treaty, 
found it conformable to the Orders-and In- 
ſtructions of the Embaſſadors. The States 
themſelves had communicated it to the Mini- 
ſters of their Allies, to the King of Dewmark 
and to the Protector of Ezg/and; inſomuch 
that it was not doubted but it would be rati- 
fy'd by the unanimous Conſent of all the Pro- 
vinces. a 
Nevertheleſs the States of Holland were wil- 
ling to give a Proof of their Ability, if what 
is laid be true: That ableſt Men affect to decline 
exerting the cunning Part for a long time, in or- 
der to make uſe of it on ſome great Occaſion, and 
for ſome mighty Intereſt. They did not only re- 
fuſe to ratity the _ of Elbing, as being in- 
conſiſtent with their Intereſt, but they like- 


Provinces to their Sentiments; and made it be 
reſolv'd, that before they ratify'd the Treaty, 
they ſhould demand of the Swedes an Explana- 
tion of ſome Points, which were thought to 
be of the utmoſt Importance for the Commerce. 
The King of Sweden offer'd them this Satisfa- 
Sion, provided they aflur'd him, that that be- 
ing done they would ratify the Treaty ; but this 
was what they refus'd to be plain in; ſo that 
it ſufficiently appear'd, that it was not their In- 
tention to ratify it ; notwithſtanding the States 
of Zeeland and Friſe, which had had their Em- 
baſſadors upon the Place, were for having it 
ratify*d purely and fimply. Some time after a 
kind of Treaty was e, to which the Title 
of Elucidation was given: a Term altogether 
as new, as the Manner of acting was ſtrange, 
in a Countrey which had always affected to ap- 
pear religious in executing what it had pro- 
mis'd. It was but a Piece of Cunning in ef- 
fe&, and a Subtility, which are but falſe Vir- 
tues, and the utter Averſion of honeſt and able 
Men. The States were oblig'd to acknow- 
ledge the ſame, and to renounce the Advan- 
tages which the Elzcidation gave them, when 
in the Year 1667, and 1668, they were willing 
to purchaſe the Friendſhip of Sweden, to bring 
it into the triple Alliance. 

Cardinal Mazarin, who was no Slave to his 


known that he was not, had re ated, 0. 
caus'd to be regulated at Paris with Bon Ay. 


| zonio Pimentel, all the Articles of which 


Tteaty of the Pyrexes was fince compos d. He 


had not ingag'd in this Negotiation ; till Bos 


Antonio had ſhew'd him Powers in good form; 


| as ſome Years before, the King of Fance had 


fign'd ſuch another Inſtrument for Lionue in the 


' Preſence of the Perſon the King of Spain cons. 


ded in. But being ſenſible that what Lioune had 


done at Madrid, had been broken off, but on ac- 


count of the Difficulty which was found therein 
concerning the Intereſt of the Prince ot Cong-- 
and fearing leſt Don Lewis de Harb (who was ex. 
tremely jealous of his Word) would fulfil that 
which he had given to the Prince, and diſa- 
vow Pimentel, as the Cardinal would have 
made no ſcruple to 3333 a ſubaltern Mi- 
niſter, and even an Embaſſador for ſo impor- 
tant a Concern; he ſet out from Paris full of 
Fears; determin'd not to repair to the Fron- 
tiers, nor even to go beyond Poickiers, unleſs 
he receiv'd the Ratification of what had been 
agreed on at Paris ; which was longer a com- 
ing, than the Term Pimentel had taken to pro- 
cure the ſame. It was brought to him before 
he reach'd Amboiſe, and thereupon he continu'd 


his Journey to the Place appointed for the 


Conference, where the firſt Miniſter of Spain 


render'd himſelf at the ſame time, and wow d 


all that Pimentel had concluded at Paris. And 
notwithſtanding ſome Alterations were made 
therein, in reference to the Intereſt ofthe Prince 
of Conde, yet it was only with the Cardinal's 
Conſent, who had full as much Addreſs as Don 
Lewis, and full as much Power in his Court ; 
but Don Lewis, in making the Cardinal con- 
ſent to the Reſtoration of the Prince, and in 
executing his Word punQually, ſhew'd that he 


did not want Wit, and that he had Probity 


enough to cauſe to be ratify'd boa fide, what 
had been agreed to, on the Powers of Pi- 
mentel. 

At the beginning of the Year 1646, ſome 
en; og oblemen ſent the Abbot Laudati 
to Rome, and ſignify'd to the Marquiſs de Fon- 
tenay Marueil, Embaſſador of France, that they 
would have no foreign King; but if France 
would be contented to ſee the Crown of Na- 
ples wreſted from the Head of the King of 
Spain, to transfer it into one of the chict Fa- 
milies of that Kingdom, they would endeavour 
to bring it about, and ſhe ſhould have the Di- 
verſion thereof. The Embaſſador receiv'd and 
approv'd the Abbot's Propoſition ; but he told 
him, It would be requiſite that ſome of thoſe 
Noblemen ſhould put themſelves at the Head 
of the People, which was already up in ſeve- 
ral Provinces of the Kingdom, in order to diſ- 
poſe it to receive the King the Nobility ſhould 

ive it. The Neapolitan Lords made anſwer, 

hat the Embaſſador was in the right; but that 
it was alſo juſt, that he ſhould promiſe them 
in his Maſter's Name, by a Writing under his 
Hand, that if they had the ill Fortune to miſ- 
carry in their Enterpriſe, and that their good 
Intentions ſhould not produce the Effect they 
had reaſon to hope for, they ſhould be indem- 
nify'd and ſav'd harmleſs; and have as much 
Revennes beſlow'd on them in Fance, us they 
ſhould loſe in Naples, either in Lands or Be- 


Word, and who was willing it ſhould be 


nefices. The Embaſſador made no Difficulty 
at 
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11to do it, and gave them all Obligations ; 

— Gone of — to — of twelve or fi 
thouſand Crowns in Revenue. The Embaſla- 
dor, who had no Order nor Power to oblige 
the King, gave them in effect but only blank 
Papers. He neither gry — King thereby 
nor himſelf, becauſe he caus'd the Obli- 
ions to be drawn in the King's Name, who 


d given him no Orders for that purpoſe; and 


he promis d nothing in his own particular. The 
2 Lords could not complain thereof 
neither; becauſe they knew, or ought to have 
known, that the Embaſſador had no Procu- 
ration; that he would be diſavow'd, and that 
bis Maſter would not ratify what had been done 
without his Order. 

In the Year 1644, Leonard Torſtenſon, Legate 
Plenipotentiary of the Crown of Sweden, and 
General of the Armies ſhe had in Germany, 
made with Ragorski, Prince of Tranſilvania, a 
Treaty, which was by ſo much the more odd, 
not to ſay extravagant, becauſe he had neither 
Order nor Powers from the King of France, 
who did not ſo much as know what was ne- 


gotiating with Ragotsks, He oblig'd him to 


the Payment of ſome Subſidies, and to ſeveral 
other things to which the King neither would 
nor could conſent : So that there was 10 likeli- 
hood that the King wonld ratify 4 Treaty, in 
Which he had had no part, and which had been 

made contrary to his Intention. And indeed 

the King, inſtead of ratifying it, caus'd another 
Treaty to be made with Rapotiks _—_ 5, who 
. promis'd him a Subſidy of a hundred thouſand 

Crowns, payable at Conſtantinople. Where- 
upon happen'd two things which were extra- 


ordinary enough. The; one, That the Queen 
of Sweden, inſtead of 


ravifying in Form the Trea- 
ty which her Miniſter had made, was contented 
to write a Letter to 


ii, wherein ſhe aſſur d 
him, that Torſtenſom ſhould not fail to execute 


what he had # + were him. Torſtenſam accor- 
dingly did it effectually, even beyond the Queen's 
Intentions. For notwithſtanding he was in- 
form'd that Ragorski treated with the Emperor, 
and that the Treaty was near a Concluſion, yet 
that did not hinder him from cauſing the Sub- 
lidies to be paid, tho' he run the Riſque of be- 
ing diſavow'd. The other is, That Croifſy on 
his part perceiving the double Procedure of this 
Prince, ſtop'd at Daztzzck the Bills of — 
which he was to ſend to Conſtaxti on 
— Account. Terſtenſon ſaid, for a 
ittle Money they ought not to loſe the 
portunity of pre — a good Friend, who 
ſeeing himſelf compell'd by the Necetfity of 
his Affairs, aQted contrary to his Inclination; 
and that he would not fail to fulfil his Promiſe 
to him. This Hiſtory puts me in mind of ano- 
ther, of which I ſhall ſay a word or two, with- 
out making any great Birthe. St. Auluait, 
Governor of arte, ſharing the of 
the Mareſchal de Toiras his Unkle, was ſo for- 
ſaken by the Cardinal de Richelieu, that it ſeem'd 
a5 if he intended to let him periſh in his Poſt, 
or at leaſt to cauſe him to receive an Affront. 
This reduc'd him to ſuch great Extremities 
that he treated with the Court of Madrid, and 
promis'd to ſurrender Laucatte to the Spaniards, 
if the King his Maſter did not ſend him - A 
certain Day, wherewith to pay his Garriſon. 
He at the ſame time ſent Advice thereof to the 


feen 


— 


3 
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Cardinal, who remitted M to him at the 
Day prefix'd, and continu'd him in the Place 


which he would before have diſpoſſeſs'd him 
of. The ſame Day on which St. Azivais re- 
ceiv'd the M of Fance, or the next, a 
x any Co arriv'd at Lancatte with. 

e Sum which he had demanded of the Court 
of Madrid. St. Axizais told him, that he was 
no longer in a Condition to receive it, becauſe 
the King his Maſter had ſent him wherewith to 
pay his Garriſon. The Span Commiſſary re- 
1 That it was not the Cuſtom of the King 

Spain to return into his Coffers the Money 

which he had once taken out of them: That 
the Sum which he had deſtin'd to St. Auluais 
ſhould remain with him, and that he would 
not carry it back. I know not how St. A- 
nait behav'd himſelf then; but this 1 know, 
that continuing to render himſelf ſuſpected to 
the Court of France, ſhe alſo continu'd to per- 
ſecute him; ſo that being tir'd at laſt there- 
with, he accepted the advantageous Conditions 
the Spaniard: offer d him, and retir'd into Spain, 
where he dy'd, after he had done very great Ser- 
vices againſt his homer 

It is but after all Au without except 
ing even the Spaxiards themſelves, that I ſpeak - 
of the Infidelity of Ferdinand the Catholick: He 
deceiv'd all the Princes who treated with him; 
but in the following Example we ſhall ſee whe- 
ther he had more Confideration for his Son- 
in-Law than for the otherg. Zarite ſays, That 
he drove out Frederick King of Naples after an 
abominable manner, and that he did not ſhew 
more Honeſty in the Partition he made of the 
ſame Kingdom with Lewis XII, King of Fance. 
Philip of Auſtria his Son-in-Law, conſidering 
that a Rupture between thoſe two Kings 
would communicate its Evils to his Provinces 
in Flanders, endeavour'd to prevent it: He pro- 
cur'd a very amplè Power, for the Accommo- 
dation he pretended to effe& between the two 
Crowns. Ferdizaxd ſent along with him two 
Embaſſadors, who were to afliſt him with 
their Counſel, and have the greateſt Share in 
the — — where the Arch-Duke could 
conclude nothing without them. It was 
their Advice that the Treaty was made, 


that the Parties that the Provinces of 


the Kingdom of Naples, which were the occa- 
fion of the Difference, ſhould be put into the 
Hands of the Arch-Duke; and that all the 
Kingdom ſhould be given to Charles, Duke of 
Luxemburg, his Son, who ſhould eſpouſe the 
Daughter of Lewis. This Treaty was ſent in- 
to Italy, with Orders to the Generals of both 
Armies to cauſe a Ceſlation of all Hoſtilities. 


having a mind to 
had over the Frenc 
receive no Orders unleſs 
— purſue 
0 
And indeed he carry'd it on fo well 
—— © 
ile Lewss t the 
ty be had juſt concluded with the Arch-Duk 
lected to ſuccour it. The Arch-Duk 
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frets and Infidetivied- of the Cathotick King 
protifted he would have no Hand therein; 
offet'd fo remmir at the Court of France, vill 
what he had negotidted ſhould be ri and 
executed. He made contirival hnſtdvices fot that 
pte poſe to Ferdinundi but alt to ho purpoſe, be- 
cnuſe that Ring, who thtough the Dif] of 
his Devotion had no other Retigion tham his In- 
tereſt; made uſe fometimes of one, ſometimes 
af mother Pretext, to delay diſpatebing the 
Ratificitionz til! — ſure of the 
Sonqueſt of the — — "a les, bs 
d abſolutely to the Tre, ib bis Jon - 
. had — alleagim —. Philip bad ex- 
ceeded his Power: That it was indeed true, that 
to do him the ter Honour he had given 
him very ample Powers, but thas he was limi- 
ted by his laſtructions, Which. he was order'd 
to follow. Phil maintain d, on the contra- 
ry, That is Inſtrudtions were at leaſt as ample 
as his Powers: Tha before he ſet out from 
the Court of Spain, the — and Queen had 
poſitively declar'd, that their Intention was 
that a Peace fhowld be made by his Mediation; 
and that they had both made Oath on the holy 
_— and on the Crofs, to obferve religi- 
y, ind execute punctually all that ſhould 
be by him negotiated and coficladed : That al- 
the? he Might have made uſe of his Power in 
its fall Extent, yet he had not done it; but had 


neither gtanted nor refolv'd any thing without | 


the Advice of the two Embaſſadors. Lewis 
was very well ſatisfy'd with the Procedure of 
Philip, who was a good Flemming, and adown- 
right honeſt Man: But Ferdinand having ſent 
two 6ftier Enibaſſadors to him to excuſe what 
was paſs'd, and make an Overture of ſome 
othet Accommodation, he gave them  publick 
Audience; wherein he told them in the Pre 
ſence of the whole Court, That he would 
not hearkeu to any Propoſition, till Ferdinand 
had ratify d and executed the Treaty of Bio, 
and that Ferdinand had made Amends for what 
was paſt: That it not only appear'd-ſiratige to 
him, but alſo a thing aborhinable and deteſta- 
ble, that thoſe Prinees, who had juſt procur'd 
to themſelves the Sirname of Catholicks, ſhould 

have fo 1A to their Faith,; theit Ho- 
nour, their and Religion; and that they 
had very little Conſideration for their Son · in- 
Law, who was one of the great, m—_ and 
beſt Princes of E , their Son and pre- 
ve Heir. And after this he order'd 
the Embaſſadots to depart the Court the ſame 


Day. . 
There is no occaſion to wonder at the 
logy which a certain Obſervator of  Braifells 
es in the behalf of this Catholick King, 
ſince he docs not ſcruple to make that of the 
Duke of Alva, and that of the Porexgal Em- 
bafſador, who was infamous enough to betray 
the Intereſt of the King his Maſter, and to en- 
ter publickly into the Party: of his Enemy, be- 
coming at the ſame time Deſertet and Fraytor. 
If this had been Ferdinand 's firſt Perfidy, it 
might have been, if not juſtify d, at teſt excus'd 
by the Example of other Princes; am 
whom one may ſay, that there is not ſo much 
as one whoſe Honour and Conſcience is Proof 

againſt a Crown, | F 
I have ſaid in XII. of this Book, 


that Bedi maintains, That a King or a Prince 
T 4 


— — 
is not obig d to execute the Treaty his p 
ceflor has made, if — — 
contrary to his Interett. And indeed tis u 
te have al} Treaties renew'd or confirm'd 
the Succeſſor, norwirhſtanding he was oblig 
therein by his Predeceſſor. Upon this Foun- 
dation it may be ſaid, that there is a great deal 
more reaſon why a Succeſſor ſhall not be ob- 
lig'd to finiſh 4 —_ which his Predeceſſor 
had left imperfe&., for want of the Ratifics- 
tion. Aanbeny Iſtalan Ademar Paulis, Baron 


47 la Garde, having been ſent by King Baul. 


to Conflantmople, was afterwards ſent into Er- 
land, where he made 1 with Henry VIII. 
This King being dead, and Frans I. dying foon 
after, before the Treaty was ratify'd, the Guar- 
dians of Eaward VI, who had ſuceeeded to 
Henry, and had ſent Jobs Briand bis Embaſſi- 
dor imo France, to congratulate Hewry II. on 
his Accefſion to the Crown, caus'd profing 
Inſtances to be made for the Ratification of 
the Treaty which had deen made between the 
Kings their Fathers. Bur Hewry made Anſwer, 

at he would not ratify it; as well becauſe 
it contain'd ſeveral unjuſt things, as becauſe be 
was wot oblig'd to ratify what the King bis Father 
had reſus d or delay'd ts ratify. 

I ſhalt not here repear wat I ſaid before of 
the Obligation the Prince enters into by the full 
Powets he gives his Miniſter ; becauſe it is not 
properly the Buſineſs of an Embaſſador, who 
has finiſh'd his Negotiation, in concluding and 
ſighting the Treaty. Neither is it neceſlarythat 


the Embuſſador ſhoutd remain at the Place of 


the Congreſs tilt the Ratification is ſent; be- 
cauſe the Exchange which is to be made there- 
of, is not of Obligation to be made thete: On 
the contrary, it is often made elſewhere 

ſubaltern Miniſters, or by the Mediators, 

they think fit to give themſelves the Trouble 
to wait for it. After that J. Tuillerie had made 
the Treaty between the two Northern Crowns 
at Bremſebro, in the Year 1645, the Ratifications 


| of: the one and of the ether were put into the 


of Philibett Hennequin, A idem of France 
at Copenhagen, who made the Exchange there- 
of in a Village on the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms, whither the Deputies on both fides 
repair'd, and gave their Receipt for the ſame. 

there are no Mediators, the Rarification 
is deliver'd to the Embaſſador in Ordinaty, or 
elſe to ſome other Miniſter, who ſends it to 
the Prince his Maſter. The Treaty which 
was made at Blos in the Year 1572, between 
Charles IX, King of France, and Queen Ehze- 
beth of England, contain'd, that it ſhould be 
ratify'd on both ſides within four Months; and 
that the 's Ratitication ſhould be put into. 
the Hands of the Embaſſador in Ordinary of 
France , who ſhould be particularly authorit'd 


for that purpoſe. For which reaſon the or. 
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tentiary of LYban at the Treaty which 
was made between the Princes of Ira and the 
Barber, at the End of the War of Caffro 
writing to Cardinal Bichi, Pl renriwry of 
France, ſpeaks to him in theſe Terms: T9. 
Daty and Cuſtom obliges Princes to give in their 
Ratifications firſt, rhas the Pope, ought to be 
the laft in ing it, may be able to make the 
wee eftettions thereon; he hows neverthe- 
kefs tha without this Confideration of Cuſtons , 
Bichi would wor fail ty uſe all ſuitable Precag- 
ts MIO ee and that they 
might be to that Pope. The 
Republick found Fault with this, becauſe it 
contain'd a Clauſe, that oblig'd the Succeſfors 
alſo to the Execution of the Treaty; and ſaid, 
That her State being perpetual, no mention 
ought to be made of Succeſſors in the Ratifi- 
cation. The Barkerims anſwer'd, That this 
was 2 mere Cavil, and not a Difficulty ; be- 
cauſe the ſame Clauſe appear'd in the Treaty 
which had been made at Bologs in the Year 
1630: That the Doge, who is nam'd therein, 
being mortal, they might and ought to men- 
tion alfo the Succeſſors; fince it was an uſual 
Clauſe even of the Republick, which ſays in 
its Acts; Nor, cum noſtro Senatn, pro nobis, no- 
ſtriſque Succeſſoribus, aminioque noſtro : or elſe, 
Pro nobis noftriſque Succeſſoribus, & Republica 
Veneta, But there was found therein a greater 
Difficulty on the part of all the Allies, who 
would not ſuffer that the Ratification ſho 
make the World believe that they were the Au- 
thors of the War, and defir'd a Peace, becauſe 
both the one and the other was falſe. They 
ſaid, that the Barberims had 1. — the War; 
not only by the Invaſion of the Dutchy of Ca- 
ſtro, but alſo by the Preparations they had made 
to carry their Arms into Lombardy : That it 
was requiſite the hy hr has cauſe that Clauſe 
to be left out of his Ratification, or elſe ſuffer 
the Repnblick and the other Allies to flip into 
theirs e Clauſes which would not pleaſe 
him. And indeed the Senate caus'd a Ratifi- 
cation to be drawn, which made the Barberins 
the Cauſe of the War, which had oblig'd the 
Princes to enter into a League, and to oppoſe 
the Violence of the Court of Reme, This Re- 
ſolution ſo alarm'd Cardinal Brich:, who dif- 
d the Office of Mediator, that he declar'd 
to the Great Dake, and to the Duke of M. 
dena, That this Ratification would never be 
«pprov'd of at Rome, and defir'd them to pre- 
vail with the Senate to alter thoſe Terms. He 


pus an End to the preſent War the 
py ro the Treay, &c. which he ratify'd. 

d this was what the Pope was contented 
with. In effe& the ſhorteff Ratifications and 
the moſt general are the beſt, provided they are 
drawn up in Form. It is ſufficient that they 
allow and approve of what is contain'd in 
Te, Treaty, and that in expreſs and efficacious 


I fay in good Form; becauſe it is 


that the Rarification ſhould be diſpatch'd under 


. ple 


the Great Seal, and in the fame manner as the 
Treaty it feff The States of the United Pro- 
vinces, before they enter'd into a formal Nego- 
tiation with the Miniſters of the Arch-Duke 
Albert, in the Year 1607, conſented to a Suf- 
penſion of Arms, which the King of Spar was 
to approve of and ratify, 2s well as the Point 
that related ta the Liberty and Sovereignty of 
their State. The Council of Sam, tho! it paſ- 
fionately deſir d a Peace or at leaſt a Ceſfation 
— — in — onnuries , Aeg had 
evenues were ſinking as in an 
fome Difficulty to pat what the Arch-Duke 
had promis'd and „to obtain the Suſ- 
on of Arms; not being willing to gc 
m the Prince's Word, and the Mo 7 
of Spain not being in a Condition to continue 
a War which was burthenſome to it, the King 
of Spam caus'd at laſt an Act of Ratification 
to be difpatch'd. The Auditor Verreylen bro 
it to the Hagze, where it was found ſo d 
Qive, that they had much to do to ſaffer him 
to remain there a few , during which he 
— to get it mended. The States found 
— — = r * cody — 
aper, and that it was ſign d To el Rey: 
it ought to have been on Parchment, and fign'd 
with the King's Name, who acts thus with all 
Foreigners, who are independent of him. They 
were alfo of Opinion, that it was not lefs de- 
feQtive in Subſtance than in Form. Provided 
the Ratification be exprefs'd in Terms that are 
fimple and general, and that the whole Trea- 
2 inferted therein, one cannot be deceiv d 
It was a kind of Treaty, the Abſolution of 
Henry IV, which da Perron and Dofſaz had ne- 
tiated at Rome, and it was nece that the 
ing ſhould ratify what they had done there. 
The Court of Rome, who is not contented to 
make Kings lay themſelves at the Pope's Feet, 
but will have him alfo trample on their Bellies, 
infiſted, That in the Letters Patents of Ratifi- 
cation the whole Act of Abſolution ſhould be 
inſerted, to the end the King might have the 
Mortification to make an exprels Acknow- 
ledgment thereof. But Deſſat wrote, That the 
King had nothing elſe to do but to take into 
his ; dthe Lepore Patents — 257 45 and 
to tell the e, r 
= and does ratify and all 8. 8 
one at Rome = rocurators, in re- 
ference to his Abſot ion ; and that he has 
caus'd his Letters of Ratification to be dif- 
ch'd is 1 probante and authentick, which 
e conſign'd and deliver d to him, deſiring him 
to ſend them to our holy Father the Pope. He 
adds thereto, Tbar it is the ſhorteſt and moſt fim- 


Form tet ent. 
The Treaty o reds having been ſign'd on 


the laſt of I between the Km 

hoop Rr Del} Wn che ſtares of 8 
United Provinces on the one part, and the 
of Great Britain on the other, 


the 


97 25 275 
to make the Exchange there 


land 
was pitch'd npon 
of, which was d 


one in the following manner. 
The Horſe and Foot of the Garrifon being 
the 


being arriv'd Auge 12, 


drawn up in Order of Bartel before the Caft 
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the two Embaſſadors of France repair'd thither 
about eleven of the Clock in the Forenoon, 
and went into the Room, where during the 
Negotiation they were us'd to reſt themſelxes, 
before they-enter'd into Conference. The Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the United Provinces follow'd 
them ſoon after, and went into the Room 
which was appropriated to them, as did alſo 
thoſe of Denmark, and afterwards the Embaſ- 
ſadors of Sweden, who were Mediators, each 
into their reſpeQive Apartment. The Eg 
Embaſſadors came the laſt. As ſoon as theſe 
were come, the Mediators went into the Con- 
ference Chamber, where the Miniſters of the 
three Allies being alſo come, theſe put the 
Treaties with the Ratifications into the Hands of 
the Mediators, who went afterwards with the 
Miniſters of France, Denmark and the United 
Provinces, into the Room of the Embaſſadors 
of France, from whence thoſe of Sweden went 
out immediately to go into that of the Embaſ- 
ſadors of Ergland, who deliver'd to them the 
Treaties with the Ratification of the King of 
Great Britain, After that their Secretary had 
collated them, and that the Embaſſadors of 
England had ſign'd and ſeal'd them, the Me- 
diators carry'd them to the Miniſters of the 
three Allics, who read them, and collated 
them again. This being done, theſe repair'd 
to the Conference Chamber, whither the Me- 
diators alſo conducted the Embaſſadors of Exg- 
land, who were receiv'd with great Civilities 
by the others, and after ſome Complements 
they ſeparated. The Publication of the Peace 
was perform'd the ſame Day at Breda, as in a 
Town whoſe Neutrality had been expreſſly ſti- 
ulated for the whole Negotiation, and for all 
its Conſequences ; and this by virtue of a Power 
which the Embaſſadors of all the Parties con- 
cern'd had for that effect. Thoſe of England 
and of the United Provinces caus'd it tobe done 
with Solemnity at the Sound of the Trumpet; 
but thoſe of France and of Denmark were con- 
tented to do it by Placaerts, which they caus'd 
to be polted on the Gates of thei Houſes. 
There was no delaying the Publication; be- 
cauſe there were remote Places, where Hoſti- 
lities were not to ceaſe but in a certain time 
after the Publication. 
The Treaty of Of being juſt on the 
int of Signing, Servies had agreed with the 
ie of Sweden, that theſe ſhould 
take care to have the Ratification ſent them 
before-hand, that the N thereof might 
be made immediately aſter the Signing; — 
cauſe the Miniſters of Fance, who were for 
getting clear of the War in Germamy, in order 
to proſecute it with ſo much the greater Vigor 
againſt Spain, were in continual Diſtruſts of 
the Intentions of the Court of Stockbolm, as well 
as of thoſe of the Court of Vienna. They gave 
Orders to Chanx: to ſpeak about it; but the 
Chancellor Oxexſtierx told him, that the Queen 
and the Senate judg'd it would be a thing of no 
Utility to ſend into Swedes a Treaty which the 
Miniſters of the Princes concern'd therein had 
not yet ſign'd, and that it was mere Madneſs to 
believe that the Queen would give her Ratifica- 
tion upon the bare Copy of an Af, which had not 
as yet receiv'd its Forms: That her Majeſty was 
too prudent of her ſelf, and aſſiſted with a 
Council too well experienc'd in Affairs to a 
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Servien made a Treaty of 


| at Madrid in the 
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| after that manner: That there was no Haſte: 


That there would be time enough to 
Order: That this Peace could — be — 
in a Fortnight's Time, c. The States of the 
Empire made inſtance, about that time, that 
Sweden ſhould disband her Forces i iately 
after the ſigning of the Treaty; but the Swedes 
ſaid, That the 3 not perſeck till of- 
ter the Ratification. en in the Year 164) 

7 Guaranty at the 
Hague; amongſt other Difficulties, this was 
propos'd, to wit, Whether after the ſigning of 
the Treaty, which was negotiating at Wen er 
there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Hoſtilities or 
not? The States ſaid, That the bare ſigning did 
not ſuperſede Hoſtlities ; but that after the Sig- 
nature, it might be debated whether it were pro- 
per to make them ceaſe, before the Ratification 
and Publication were executed. 

This is not to ſay but ſometimes Treaties 
do ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding they are not rati- 
fy'd, becauſe, as I ſaid before, the Ratification 
is not an eſſential part thereof. The Truce 
which was concluded in the Year 1609, between 
Spain and the Arch-Dukes on the one part, and 
the United Provinces on the other, was never 
ratify'd according to Form And it was not 
much heeded, becauſe the States had good Gua- 
rantees.. It was three Years before the Court 
of Madrid ratify'd the Treaty of Yervins; but 
King Henry IV. did not trouble himſelf much 
thereat ; becauſe that did not hinder the Arch- 
Duke from executing it, nor from drawing the 
Spariſh Garriſons out of thoſe Places which 
were to be reſtor'd, and were ſo in effed b 
virtue of the Treaty. The Death of Philip 11. 
was in part the Cauſe of this Delay; his Suc- 
ceſſor, who was young, thinking he ought to 
ſhew that he did not approve = his Father 
had done towards his latter Days, was very ſhy 
and nice in the matter. 


It is true that the Prince who refuſes io ra- 


tify, hinders the Execution of the Treaty; of 
which I have juſt given ſome Examples. In 
the Year 1624, the Commander Sillery, Em- 
baſſador of Fraxce at Rome, having approv'd of 
ſome Articles which the Pope had caus'd to be 
put in Writing concerning the Affair of the 
Valteline, with the Conſent of the Duke of 
Paſtrana, Embaſſador of Spain; he ſent them 
* Expreſs to Court, to have them ratity'd. 
e Courier, at his Arrival at Paris, found 
that the Chancellor, and Monſieur de Pains, 
the Secretary of State, Brother and Nephew 
of the Commander, were diſgrac'd; and that 
the Court was not at all diſpos'd to ratify the 
Articles which had been concerted at 
The Nuncios Cerſini and Spada wer wo, 
That the King diſavow'd the C 
would not ratify what his Embaſſador bad dove 
without Orders and without Powers, To which 
was added, That there was nothing as Jet 
ſign'd, ſo that the Affair was ſtill entire; and 
withal, that the Embaſſador had approv'd the 
Articles, but ſince he had been inform'd of the 
Diſgrace and Baniſhment of his Brother. Or- 
ders were alſo ſent to Cardinal Ia Valette 
to the Archbiſhop of Lions, who were at Ke, 
to ſpeak to the Pope about it in the ſame Terms: 
and to make pref Inſtances for the Execu- 
tion of the on at Baſſompierre bad 
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however obſerve, that it was not 


properly a 
Ratification, which the Commander 4e Sillery | 


demanded, but only an Approbation of what 
he had done, ſince there was no Treaty; and 
that till ſach Time as ſomerhing was ſign'd, 
there could be no Talk of a Ratification. The 
Pope, and the Duke of Paſfrana, who had trea- 
ted with a Miniſter who had no Power, had 
00 Reaſon to complain of the Refulal of 
ance. 

The Procedure of Cardinal de Richelieu was 
not ſo fincere; in reference to the Treaty of 
Raritbonne. This firſt Miniſter apprehending 
leſt the Intrigues of the Cabinet ſhould ruine 
him, fince the Queen-Mother, who had decla- 
red her ſelf, made a powerful Party againſt 
him, while the Affairs of G and Ttaly 
engroſs'd his Thoughts, and afforded a great 
Advan e to his Enemies; gave a ptivate Or- 
der to Charles de Leon Brulard, and to Father 
Foſeph a ein, who knew the laſt Intenti- 
ons of the firſt Miniſter, to conclude the Trea- 
ty of Ratisbowne at any rate. They concluded 
it in Effect; but the Cardinal no ſooner per- 
ceiv'd himſelf Maſter of Affairs within the 
Kingdom, than he diſavow'd what had been 


done in G . The King refus'd to ratify 
it, and ſaid, That his Miniſters had exceed 
their Power: That they had blended the Affairs 


of the Empire, and of Lorrain, with thoſe of 
Jraly: That the Republick of Venice was com- 
is'd therein, but in weak and ambiguous 
erms; and, in fine, That the Intereſt of the 
— — was not thereby ſecur d. But it ſeems 


as if theſe Reproaches might be made to the 
Miniſters the King had employ'd, and not to 
the Emperor, who had treated ona fide with 


them, in Conſideration of their full Power, 
which they had communicated to him. For 


* < * 8 8 a 8 


| exnes, on May 1, of the ſame 


which Reaſon he ought not to ſuffer thereby 
and the Malice, or Imprudence of others, co 
not be imputed to him. | 

Before I finiſh this Chaptet, I ſhall here te- 
late an Example, which 1 look upon to be ſin- 
gular in its kind. The Abbot Bexzivoglio, who 
was the Confident of Cardinal Mazarin, ha- 
ving, in the Veat 3 concluded a Treaty of 
Neutrality with the Great Duke of 74 gary; 
the Great Duke requir'd, That Prince 
of Savoy, who commanded the Arms of Fraxce 
in * ſhould ratify it. That Prince ratify'd 
it in Effet by an AQ of May 20, of the ſame 
Year, and the King approv'd of it after that. 
This was a thing altogether extraotdinary. For 
fince it was neceſſary that the King ſhould ra- 
tify the Negotiation and the Treaty of his Mi- 
niſter, who was wary enough not to ſigui any 
thing contrary to his Orders, the Ratification 
of Prince Thomas was of no Utility, and could 
not ſecure the Great Duke. 

What Cardinal Dofſat ſays, concerning the 
Ratification of the Abſolution of King Heu- 
ry IV, in the Letter he wrote to M. de Villeroy, 
on September 18, 1596, which is all on that Subj 
deſerves very well to be ſeen and consider d 
by thoſe, who may perhaps think that I do not 
fay enough about it in the preſent Chapter. To 
which may be joyn'd a remarkable Paſſage e- 
nough of his Letter of Aaguſt 4, 1 598; where 
he ſpeaks of the Offer that Ferdinand, Great 
Duke of Txzſcaxy, made to ſurrender the Rati- 
fication, which the ſame Kin IV. had 
made of the Treaty, which had been tranſa& 
for the Reſtitution of the Caſtle and Ifle 
If, and of the Forts and Iſland of Pomegses 
by the Mediation of the Sieur ee Bilhop of 


at, B 
car 1598 
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Of the Report the Embaſſador makes of his Negotiation. 


ere is a great deal of Difference be- 
| tween the Report which the Embaſſa- 
dor makes of his Negotiation and Em- 
bally ; and the Relation he gives of the Conſtitu- 
tion of the State, and of the Court where he has 
negotiated. All Embaſſadors make a Report; but 
there are ſo few that make a pertinent Relation of 
the State where they have reſided, that it ſeems to 
be particular to thoſe of Venice, who have made 
"= fine ones; eſpecially of the Court of Rome, 
and of ſome other Courts of . 
Philip de Commines ſays, © the Prince 
2 ought not to ſuffer his Embaſſador to make 
x his Report in publick, but ought to cauſe it 
b to be made to himſelf alone, or in the Pre- 
ſence of very few Perſons; for fear that the 
f ill News, which they may bring, ſhould in- 
timidate the Council, or terrify the People, 
He farther ſays, * That the Prince ought to 
* acquaint his Miniſter with what he is wil- 
„ ling ſhould be made publick thereof, and 
8 what he is to anſwer to thoſe, who may diſ- 
i courſe him about the Succeſs of his ego- 


« tiation. Commines wrote in a time whell 
all Embaſſies were Extraordinary, and when; 
for the moſt part, one ſingle Affair made the 
Subject of the Embaſly. The Journies, and 
Refidence of E ors, were moſt com- 
monly very ſhort : So that at their Return they 
did not fatigue the Prince much jn giving him 
an Account of the Affair, of which they had 
had the Management and Conduct. t this 
Precaution is not very nec at this Day, be- 
cauſe there is no Sovereign but will have his 
Embaſſador make a Report of his Negotiation 
to himſelf only, notw Aare all his Diſ- 
patches have been communicated to him, and 
that he cannot be ignorant of what paſs'd there- 
in: So that altho it rargly happens that be 
learns from the Mouth of his Embaſſador, a- 
ay thing elſe but what he has ſeen in bis Let- 
ters, yet nevertheleſs he requires that Reſpe& 
to be paid him; t ratio uni feddatur, Beſide 

it is juſt and neceſlary that the Miniſter hou! 


vereign from whom 


reſign his CharaQer * the Hands of the So- 
, 0 | | 
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the firſt 
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In thoſe Kingdotps at 18 


and iſe hen So: 
vefeigrt ſhares in ſome 


ta 
5155 the Manage- 


men Wat oſition of Affairs, either with 


Miniſter, or with his Council, or elſe 
1 the Senate, the Embaſſador N 
is Report to thoſe who have a 2 he 
firſt Authority. Republicks have their Coun- 
&ls, or their Aſſemblies,” Where the Einbaila atla- 
dors make their Report. t Venice they gene- 
rally make it to the College, of fo the Conn- 
eil of Pregadi; and ONES, if the Aﬀair 
0 


f Importance, te, the Council of Ten. In 
Holand the Bie makes a N and 
ſüceinct Report in the Aſſembly of the States 

eneral, where, if he has any thing particular 
to ſay, the Secret whereof ought to be prudent- 


ly manag'd, he has Commitlioners appointed 
im. And as the Embaſſors are 7 * 
dut of the Body of the States General, the Em- 
baſſador makes ſometimes his Report in the 
Province which deputed him to the General 
Aſſembly. When the, Embaſſador makes his 
Report, he is (till. a Mi ſer, and as ſuch: he 
does not fit down with the other Deputies at 
he Council-Board, but he has a, Scat given 
jim at ſome Diſtance from the Table, be- 
hind the Deputies, who are ſeated right againſt 
the Preſident ; but as ſoon as he has finiſh'd 
his Report, and that he has been thank'd, he re- 
umes his Place among the other Deputies of his 

rovince. At Venice the Embaſſadors make an 

xtract of all that bas paſs'd during their Em- 
aſſy, and add thereto an exact Relation of the 
onſtitution of the State where t ve been 
employ'd: But in Holland the ſſadors 
make a kind of verbal Proceſs, where they faj 
hothing but what they have ſaid in their Diſ- 
patches, which are found there inferted Word 
for Word; and by this means nothing is to be 
met with but what was known before, and 
what would be found with the ſame Facility 
in the Letters themſelyes, if they were bound 
up in a Volume. However, the Embaſſadors 
cauſe themſelves to be paid for the Pgins they 
take to compoſe theſe verbal Proceſſes, and 
get them copy d, which frequently enough take 
up not Quites only, but whole Reams of Pa- 
per, which only ſerve to fill the Archives with 
monſtrous and uſeleſs Regiſters. 

There is no hindering the beſt intention'd 
Embaſſadots from diſcovering, in their Report, 
their own Sentiments, While they make others 


ſpeak ; nor from juſtifying and rectify ing what- 


ever paſd'd in the Embaſſy: T 

there is an Obligation to ſaffer them to m 

a Report after their own way. But there are 
very few Examples of Embaſſadors that have 
made a falfe Report, and ditectiy Net to 
the Succeſs of theit . bing fg Jeverthe- 


hat is to N 
e 


leſs there is one, which, being ſingular enough, 
deſerves I ſhould ſay a Word or twa of it. 
The Florentines , hoping they hould preſerve 
their Repbblick, aud their Liberty, ſent in the 
Year 1530, four Embaſſadors to the Empetor 
Charles V, who was then come to Genoa, 
Theſe Embaſſadors having ask'd Pardon for 
e Fault they had committed, in declaring fot 
ance, and recommended to the Emperor the 
eſet vation of their Liberty, obtait'd no other 
Anſwer from him, than, "That they ſhould be 
23 what was 1 We they gave 
atisfaction to the Pope, and teſtot d the Houſe 


— 


of Medicis to the State they Were in before th 
19 11 rredion of the People. The four og 
 fons of whom this Embaſſy was compos d. 

conſidering that the Emperor's Anſwer would 
not be very agreeable to the People, had no 
vceat Mind to 5 back to Florence to make their 
Report. genre Fuck who was the fl 
inſteatl of returning thither went to Fenice: 
Thomas Soderini, pretending to be lick, Hay d x 
one of his Countrey Houtes ; and Niobola Co 
poni dy'd in the Commiſſion ;; ſo that there wa; 
none but Raphael Jerome, who went alone to 
give an Account of their common, Negotiati- 
on. Being come to Florence, he did not give 
himſelf the Leiſüre to change his Clothes, by 
ſuffer d himſelf to be conducted ſtreight to the 
Town-Houſe, where he told the People who 
* follow d him from the Gate of the City, 

hat Affairs were not in ſo bad a Condition 
as Was i : That the Emperor had brought 
but a ſmall Army with him: That the Invaft- 
on with Which the Tark n Hungary, 
and the evil Diſpoſition of Minds in Cerme- 

y, would oblige him to fuccour Ferdinand his 
Beaker, and would hinder him. from under- 
taking any thing againſt the Republick of Fl 
rence , except it Were with a very indifferent 
Army, and no way proportionable to ſo great 
an Enterprize. So that the Republick might 
reſolve upon a War, and be aſſur d to come off 
with Advantage. This falſe Report made the 
Florentine: reſolve upon a War, and caſt them 
into thoſe Misfortunes which ended but with 
their Liberty ; which they loſt however but to 
enjoy a more happy fre under a lawful So- 

e 


vereignty. I have ſpoken in the XII 5 
ter of the Firſt Book, = an Embaſſador of t 
ont, and of the Report he made at his Re- 
turn from the Canton of Zarich, What he 
related was as falſe, as all that he had done by 
virtue of his Commiſſion was unfaithful. 

On the contrary, a faithful, judicious, and 
difintereſted Report, denotes a Probity and 
| Gteattieſs of Soul, which very much recom- 

mends the Embaſſador. The Lord Montgo- 
mery was a mortal Enemy to Matthew Stuart, 
| Earl of Los, whom King Fraxtis I. had ſent 
into Scorland, in Order to promote the Divili- 
ons with which the Kingdom was harraſs'd by 
ttoubleſome Fatiotis , Which were fordhing 
thete, undet the Queen and the Cardindl « 
St. Andrew, on the otic fide, and James Hamil- 
ton on the other. FRM | arl of 2 ty = 
yety acceptable to the Queen, ſor Which tes 

80 the did him vety ill Offices at the Court 
of France; atid the King being ptejgdle'd bi ber 
Advice, was iticetis'd agairift the Earl, cius d 
I Aubigny his Brother 4 be put into the Ba- 
ſtile; and made uſe of Montgohicry, is 
the Earl's deeldt'd Egemy, to ifforiti again 
bim in Scotland, Montgomery wer thither , 
but Having leath'id that this Scorch Noblernan 
was a Criminal , only becauſe the Queen had 
a Mind to rid her ſelf of him; he made very 
ſharp Reptoaches to the Cardinal of St. A#drew 
about it; and being teturn d to Hance, be 4 
made ſo favourable a Report of ih Earl e : 
Lezox, that the King, being entite 3 7— 
therewith, caus'd 4 Aabigny to be let it 3 
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ins the Melinationts, the Virtues and the 
Vie 6f Princes; a Ab of the Hambvur 
and Interefts of the Mitiſters of the Court, as 
well as of the Diſpoſition of the People of the 
place where they Have negotited; eſteem 


nevertheleſs that chat otight to make a Part of 


their Ereployment, rather than of their R ort. 
k ſeems to be the Miniſter's Buſineſs to inform 


dimſelf of all thofe things, itt che Courſe of 


tis Negotiation, and that he is oblig'd to com- 
thunicate the ſume to his Maſter; becauſe they 
may give # great Iriſipht, atid thay ferve to te- 
gulate the Meaſures the Prince is to take. Bu- 
ting the Time that Chaum negotiated at Stork 
helm, for the Court of France, the Queen or- 
gerd bim to ſend het the Picture of Queert 
Chriſtina of Stoeden. He mention'd it to this, 
who was very well pteas'd thereat, and fer one 
abont it; bot before it was finiſſ'd, Chu drew 
her Portraiture, or Character, in a Letter; 
wherein he ſo well reptefented what was agreea- 
ble in her Face, and what was great and char- 
in the Mind of thatPtinceſs, that the skil- 
ful Pencil of Bourdon, did not fo well ſatisfy 
the Curioſity of the Court of France, and of the 
ueen Regent, as did the admirable Pen of that 
able Miniſter. There has appear'd within ſome 
Years in Holland a Relation of the Reſident, 
whom the United Provinces entettaid at Con- 
ſtartinople. This Miniſter, who knew nothing 
but a little of the cavilling Part of the Law, 
coming into this new Employment, bethonghr 
himſelf of making the Plan of a Court, where 
he was but newly arriv'd; and ſent to the States 
his Maſters f6 impertittert and groſs a Relation 
thereof, and even ſo injtttions and offenſtve, that 
1 ny ſnhould HE SE 1 prin 
ſince the Wor rig t be capable awing 
the Indignation of the Grand Seigneur, not 
only on the Head of the Minifter, but likewiſe 
on the whole Nation. 

The Embaſſador, in making his Repott, 
ought to be ſo faithful and punctual, as tiot to 
omit any thing that it behoves his Maſtet to 
know; not conceal, nor diſguiſe any thing, of 
all that has been told him. King Fasci, I, 
being tetutn'd into Frante, after having been 4 
Priſoner in Spain, ſent Word to the Emperor 
Charles V, by the Prefidetit of Bourdeaux, Thi 
ſeveral Reaſons hinder'd him from executing 
ſome Articles of the Treaty of Madrid. The 
Emperor told the Prefident, that the King his 
Malter did not ad bona fide, and that he did 
not proceed like a Man of Honour; which he 
was ready to maintain to him after what man- 
ner he pleas'd. The Prefident, in making his 
Report, did not ſay one Word of all this Dif- 
courſe, notwithſtanding it was the real Anſwet 
of * „ that wow Har- 
cis , lent tometime after to 
bid Defiance t6 Charles this told the Herald 
That, without doubt, the King his Maſter had 
not been infotm'd of the Anfwer he had made 
to the Preſident of Bowrdeanx : That he had 
told him, That he defit'd the King to remem- 
ber the laſt Diſcourſe he had held to him at 
their parting, viz. That if the 2 in the 
Promiſe he had made him, he, the Emperor 
would maintain to him, That he n 100 
like a Man of Honour, and that he h 1 
ted himſelf of his Word better than the 


ing. 
$ Abſwer, which the Emperor Made i ths 


Jadgin 


Herald, in the Preſence a great many Perſons 


of Quality, was ſhameful to the King; who 
had avoided fr, if the Prefident had made him 
x faithful Report of his Embaſſy. 
Embafſadors do not always (tay till the Ex- 
pirarion of their Embaſſies to make their Re- 
port. There are fometimes extraordinary Oc- 
caſions, where it concerns them to inform 
their Maſters by Word of Mouth, in a more 


1 75 manner than they can do it by their 


ſpatches. It is impoſſible to find any more 
ample, and more judicious, than thoſe which 
Prefident Jcammm wrote, while he negotiated 
in Holland. King Henry IV, and M. de Villeroy, 
are never tir'd with ſpeaking of them with Sa- 
tisfackion, and with all the Encomiums the 
juſtly deſerve; yet nevertheleſs, the ſaid King 

js that that Miniſter from whom he h. 

learn'd ſo many fine things would (till tell him 
ſomething more, would needs have him come 
fo him; and preſs'd him thereto now and then 
with fo much Earneſtneſs, that he did not ſcru- 
ple to fay, That he expected him with Impati- 
ence. Prefident went at laſt, and, upon 
his Report were form'd the laſt Inſtructions, 
which he carry'd away from Court. 

M. de Puiſieux, Secretary of State for foreign 
Affairs, writing to M. de Baſſompierre, Embaſ- 
ſador Extraordinary in Spain, in the Year 1621, 
told him, That the King would take his Mea- 
ſures, on the Report he ſhall make of his Ne- 
gottation. Which makes it plain that the Re- 
port is ſometimes by ſo much the more neceſ- 
ſary, as let the Diſpatches be ever fo ample; 
the Embaſfador is able to tell his Maſter or 
his Council more at one Audience, concerning 
the true Conſtitution of Affairs, than he can 
write in a hundred Letters. During the Nego- 
tiation for a Peace, at Manfter, the Pleni ten- 
tfaries of the United Provinces took ſeveral 
Journies to the Hague, as did thoſe of Spain 
now and then to raſels In the Year 1646, 
in the Height of the Negotiation, which was 

d on between the Miniſters of Spain and 
the United Provinces; the Court of Fraxce was 
ſo we uneaſy thereat, that the better to inform 
it ſelf of the Intention of the States, ſhe or- 
der'd la Tuillerie to come and ſatisfy it by 
Word of Mouth. This Miniſter being on the 
Poinr of ſetting out, preſented a Memorial on 
Auguſt 7, wherein he ſet forth, That being ob- 
lig d, at his Arrival at Court, to make a Re- 
— of the State, in which he had left the Af- 

rs of thoſe Provinces, it concern'd him to 
know What Anſwer he might make to the Kin 
and the Queen Regent, when they ſhould as 
him (as to be ſute they would not fail to do 


what were the true Intentions of the States af- 


ter the Rumours that were ſpread, of the Ac- 
commodation they were making with the Spa- 
niards, contrary to the Faith of the Treaties 
they had concluded with France. They gnome 
him an Anſwer, which was more ati ry 
in A ce than it was in Effect; and 
Tuillerie (who knew his Buſineſs, better than 
any bp living) Joey 2 55 * 3 there- 
to was very w d, ince he coul 
aſſure the King of the Sincerity of the om 
tions of the States; cho“ he was ſo little per 
ſuaded thereof, that his Journey ſerv d chef to 
make an end to undeceive the Court of Fraxce of 
the good Opinion it „ 
"Jos 
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In the Year 1671, Peter de Groot, Embaſſa - 
dor of the United Provinces in France, had in 
a very little time got ſuch good Intelligence in 
that Court, that he was very punQually in- 
form'd of the Reſolutions which were taken 
there, againſt the State of his Maſters. He ac- 
quainted them from time to time therewith ; 
but not daring, nor being able to write all; and 
perceiving however, that his Letters did nor 

make the Impreſſion they ought, be delir'd - 
leave to take a Turn into Holland, that he 
might there make a pertinent Report of the 
true State of Affairs, and of the Intentions of 
France. It was granted him, and I know: that 
he made a Report, which might have ſecur'd 
the United Provinces from the Inſults, which 
were offer'd them the Year following, in the 
very Heart of their State, if the Diviſions on 
the Account of the Prince of Oranges Employ- 
ment, and the prejudicate Opinions of ſome, 
who could not perſuade themſelves that Eng- 
land was capable of breaking with thoſe Pro- 
vinces, had not corrupted the Effect of that 
Miniſter's good and falutary Informations. 


But on theſe Occaſions the Embaſſador ng. 
ther ought nor Fa abandon his Poſt wi 
Orders; or at leaſt without the leaye of his 


aſter. | | 
The Relation Lazarus Mocenigo has m 

the Court of the Duke of Ubi p -— 
which Ferome Lippomano has made of the Court 
of the Duke of „ are very fine and Very 
particular; as well as that which the Cheyalier 
Cornaro has given of the Court of Rome, ſuch 
as it was in the time of Alexander VII. It 
were to be wiſh'd that all Embaſſadors would 
follow the Example of thoſe of Venice; be- 
cauſe it would be one of the beſt Services the 
could do to their Succeſſors, as well as to their 
Princes. The Remarks which Sir Willian Tem- 
ple has made of the State of the United Pro- 
vinces, will be inimitable when he ſhall have 
put the laſt Hand to them; of which they have 

y ſo much the more need, as during the time 
of his Employment fince at the Hague, he has 
de 3 _ which he could 
not have a t Know when he 
liſn'd his Book. 9 32 


1 


— — 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of ſome illuſtrious Embaſſadors of our Time. 


| Y Intention was to look back as far 
as into the laſt Century, and to pay 
| to ſome of the great Men of that 
Time, the Honour that is due to their Memo- 
ry. But conſidering that Hiſtory does them 
Juſtice, and finding my ſelf deſtitute of what 
would be moſt neceſſary to me, for the Exe- 
cution of ſo vaſt a Deſign, my Books and Me- 
moirs having been ſcatter'd and diſſipated; I 
have confin'd my ſelf to the Embaſſadors of 
our Time, who have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by 
their Negotiations, and who certainly deſerve 
that Poſterity ſhould have for them, the Vene- 
ration that ought to be inſeparable from thoſe 
Actions, which the Sword and the Gown ren- 
der equally Illuſtrious. There would be no leſs 
Pleaſure to ſpeak of Philip de Commines , of 
Lanſac de St. Gelais, of the Marquiſs of Piſaui, 
of Paul de Foix, Archbiſhop of Thoxlonſe, of 
Laurence Suarez, de Figueroa, of Garcilaſſo de la 
Vega his Brother, of Francis Walſingham, and 
of ſeveral other Perſonages who have negoti- 
ared heretofore with Succeſs in the firſt Courts 
of Europe; than there would be to remark 
thoſe Paſſages of their Life, that have acquir'd 
them the Reputation they have left behind them. 
I ſhall perhaps find an Opportunity to give elſe- 
where ſome Incenſe to their Manet, and in 
the mean time I ſhall ſay ſomething of ſome 
of thoſe who have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves, or 
do till render themſelves conſpicuous in the 
moſt important Negotiations of our Age. Now 
as there is nothing difficult as to regulate 
the Rank amongſt Embatladors, I ſhall therein 
obſerve no other Order, than that which has 
been given to the Alphabet. * 
Abel Servien, Embaſſador Pleniporeutiary of 
France' at Munſter, with the Duke of Lengue- 
S307 VOTES 719779 4 wy 


| the ablell 


ville, and Claudius de Meſmes, Count 4 Avass, 
was a very great Miniſter, and one of the a- 
bleſt of the Profeſſion : But to give a juſt Cha- 
rater of him, and at the ſame time that of M. 
J Avanux his Collegue; I ſhall make uſe of the 
Parallel that Victorio Siri makes of thoſe two 
Perſonages, that therein may be ſeen the Por- 
traicture and Qualities of both the one and 
the other, He ſays, That 4 Avazx had as much 
Merit as any other Miniſter of the Kingdom, 
and that in his continual Employments, he 
acquir'd an Experience, and a Prudence which 
render'd him capable of the Management of 
the moſt important Affairs: That he had I- 
ven Proofs thereof, while he was 

at Venice, where he concluded an Alliance for 
the Intereſts of the Duke of Manus; in the 
Truce he caus'd to be concluded between Po- 
land and Sweden; and in the long and tedious 
Negotiation of the Preliminary Treaty, which 
he caus'd to be concluded at ' 


Aloe, in the Sequel of the Negotiation of 
the 


er, of which that which he perform'd at 
xe in the Year 1644, made E. In- 
ſomuch that he was thought to be a Match for 
all manner of Affairs, how difficult and knot- 
ty ſoever they might be: But that he was bea, 
vy and rude, rather than brisk and polite ; tho 
he repair d that Defe& by an indefatigable 
plication ; employing ſometimes whole Weeks 
in reviſi ving the finiſhing Strokes to 
his Works; altho' ſometitnes conſiſted 
bur of a few Lines: I hat he had a very good 
2 elt, and 7 — — 
er, any body to be put in Camps 
on ihe Level with him: That Serves on the 
contrary, had the Reputation of being one of 
Men of the Kingdom : That ben 
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d the Office of Secretary of State, un- 
— — ie met of Cardinal de Riches 
bea, with a very great Sufficiency , as Welk as 
that of Em r Extraordinary at the Trea- 
ties of Queraſque , which he had brought to a 
Concluſion with admirable Addreſs: his 
Mind was lively, preſent, and all Fire, pto- 
for the Humour and Genius of the Nati- 
on: That that was the Cauſe that made him 
have ſome Uneafineſs to give lace to 4 Avanx 
who was his Senior in the Employment, and 
alſo more conſiderable on the account of his 
Relations, who polleſs'd the firſt Offices of the 
Gown. So that it m be ſaid of them, what 
was formerly ſaid of Cæſar and P That 
if the one could not endure an Equal, the o- 
ther would not acknowledge a Superior. The 
one had too ardent a Zeal for the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion; and the other was too diſtruſt- 
ful, haſty, and violent: but they were both 
baughty and proud to exceſs. Thoſe who may 
think I don't give a natural Air enough to their 
Portraitures, need only to read the Letters 
they have written to each other, and which they 
did not ſcruple to publiſh, notwithſtanding they 
don't do themſelves any great Honour there- 
in, nor to the King their Maſter. It mult be 
own'd, that if there was any thing troubleſome 
in 4 Avaxx, there was 9 inſupportable 
in Serbien. This laſt had not the Probity nor 
the Difintereſtedneſs of the other; and if Servien 
has left a Great Reputation behind him, 4 Avazx 
has left a much Better. The Count © Avazx 
his Nephew, will add a new Luſtre to the 
Memory of him I juſt ſpoke of, and will aug- 
ment the Number of the Great-Men the Houle 
of the Meſmes has produc'd. He muſt have a 
very extraordinary Merit, to be employ'd at 
the Congreſs of Nimegzen, where the Intereſts 
of almoſt all the Sovereigns of Chriſtendom 
were diſcuſs'd and regulated; and to have been 
able to oblige the King his Maſter, to put him 
into an Employment at leaſt as difficult as the 
other, in 1 with the Embaſſy Ex- 
traordinary of Holland. This is not an illu- 
ſtrious Theatre enough for his eminent Quali- 
ties; but as in the important Employments , 
in which the King his Maſter has made uſe of 
him, he has given Proofs of a great Capacity; 
ſo does he give Tokens of his Addreſs in this, 
which is not indeed ſo glorious as the former 
were; but at leaſt as conſiderable for its Con- 


ences. 
1 ſpoken in Chapter VIII. of the firſt 
Book, of Achilles de Harley, Baron de Saxcy, 
Embaſſador of France at Conſtantinople ; and 'as 
he there faithfully copy'd the PortraiQure that 
Peter della Valle draws of him in his Letters, 
| ſhall fay no more of him here, but that he 


ought neceſſarily to be put in the Number of 
——— lire'for ther — or 
ities requitite for E. 
lay as much of M. de: Harley, Count de Celli, 
Predeceſſor to Achilles, wo during the two 
and twenty Years of his Embaſſy, made his 
Conduct be ſo admir'd, that having gain'd the 
Eſteem of the Divan, and the Friendſhip of 
molt of the Vizirs and Baſhaws, there was not 
any Affair, tho” ever ſodifficult, but he 

it to a good liſue through his Prudence; as 
well for the Service of the King his Maſter, as 
for the Satisfaction of moſt of the other Chri- 


— 


| n affect 
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ſtian Princes; whoſe Subjects that had any Bu- 


ſineſs at the Port, found a powerful Protector 
in the Perſon of this Miniſter. © They who 
know the Particulats of his Procedure apree ; 
that upon his Manner of acting and negotia- 
ting the Idea of a perfect Em or might be 
better form'd; than it is found in the Books 
of thoſe who have made a great Collection of 
common Places; to tepteſetit quite another 

thing than what they promiſe. k 
drian Paau, Sieur de Heemſtede; &c. has had 
ſeveral Employments, as well in Holland his 
native Countrey, as elſe where in very confide- 
rable Embafſies. The Town · of Amſterdam ; 
where his Father was a Burgomaſter, made 
him its Penſionary; and in this Quality he ac- 
company'd the Deputies of the ſaid Town to 
the Aſſemblies of the States of Holland. He 
has diſcharg'd ſeveral Embaſſies in Fravre, Ex- 
land, and elſewhere; where he has diſcover'd 
through a Groflneſs and Sordidneſs, which 
were 5 to him, and which were accom- 
with other Qualities little becoming an 


Em ador; that with thoſe Imperfections a 


Man may ſometimes have à great Senſe and a 
ſolid Judgment. One mayTay; that the Trea- 
ty that caus'd a Rupture between the two 
owns of France and Spain in the Year 1635. 
was chiefly his Work ; but it was in the Ne- 
| rome of Manſter that his Talent ſhew'd it 
elf moſt. It cannot be deny'd but it was he 
n who following the Orders of the 
tates — his — — concluded LD the ſe⸗ 
ate Peace wit n; carrying himſelf there- 
[a with ſo much Firmieſs 20280 with a little 
Artifice, that the Miniſters of Fance, who had 
no great reaſon to love him, and who did not 
eſteem him to be a very good Man, could not 
forbear ſpeaking of his Capacity. The King 
at that time forbad his Plenipotentiaries having 
any Converſation with him. It was after the 
Conclufion of the Peace of Manſter, and after 
the Death of the late King of Crea Britain, 
that he was employ'd to the Parliament of Lox- 
dom, and that he was made for the ſecond 
time firſt Miniſter of the States of Holland, un- 
der the Quality of Counſellor Penfionary. He 


had quitted this Office, to enter into the Cham- 


ber of Accounts for the Demeſne of the ſame 
Province; but as after the Death of Jacob Cat 

who in his Employment of Penſſonary had 
been very ſoft and negligent, ſhe had occaſion 


for a ſtronger Head, and a more underſtanding 


Man, ſhe oblig'd Paas to put himſelf again at 
the Head of Aﬀairs, He dy'd in that Office in 
the beginning of the Year 1653, atid was by ſo 
much the 1 ed as he made room for 4 
Succeſſor, whoſe extraordinary Merit has e- 
clips'd all the Glory and Reputation his Pre- 
deceſſors had 'd in that Poſt. 
een i thr if roger with bi 
iation; ſo t t with his 
Ability, he had been a little more knaviſh than 
he was, he might perhaps have had with Car 


ding Richelies the Poft which Julia Mizarin 


had fince. While he was Nuncto in Fance 
his Conduct was ſo much 
not lefs at the King's Inſtance, than by the In- 
clination of the Pope who was his Relation, 
that he found himſelf honour'd with rhe 


towards the End of his Nunciature. The K 


- 


approv'd, that it was 
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to him; and the Barberins look'd upon him, as 


on one that would ſome Day be capable of do- 
ing very * Services to their Houſe, and to 
the See of Rome. France made uſe of his Ad- 
vice and Counſels in ſeveral weighty Affairs; 
but particularly in the Accommodation of the 
5 exence the Barberixs had with the Duke of 

arma, and on his Account with the Republick 
of Venice, and ſome other Princes of Hah. He 
was oblig'd to the Barberins, as I juſt ſaid, but 
having in this Conjuncture accepted the Em- 

baſſy Extraordinary of France, he labour d to 
bring about the King's Intention, without any 


Regard to what he Ow'd to the Pope and the 


Barberint. He was grave without Affectation; 
rudent without Cunning; diligent without 
urry, and a Friend withoat Intereſt: The 
civileſt and the beſt of Men. During his Re- 
ſidence at his Biſhoprick of Carpezrras, under 
the Pontificate of Iunacent X, he fo vigorouſly 
protected the Count 4e Dona, Governor of 0- 
range, and after ſo engaging a Manner, that I 
find my ſelf oblig'd to fay, (as having been an 
ocular Witneſs thereof) That it is to his 
* Offices, and to his Authority, that the 
rincipality is ind@ted, for the Repoſe it has 
enjoy'd during the Minority of the Prince , 
and the Heat of the Contention between the 
two Princeſſes. | 
Alexander Abbot of Scaglia, Brother to the 
Count of Caluſe, Miniſter of Charles Emanuel 
Duke of Savoy, had not the Qualities of Car- 
dinal Bichi; but the common Proverb. of Like 
Maſter, like Man, may be very well apply'd to 
him. The Duke, who. was the ambiti- 
ous and the moſt reſtleſs of all Princes, had 
made him his Confident, and cmploy'd him in 
his niceſt Negotiations. He ſolicited the A&- 
fairs of Savoy with Pope Paul V, in the Qua- 
lity of Embaſſador, when Philip III, King of 
Span, ſent to the Court of Name to take % 
nizance of the Ditference the Henetiant and t 
Duke of Savoy had with the Houſe of Aaſtria: 
and he had the Addreſs to ſtart ſo many Difficul- 
ties, that the Pope would not meddle therein: 
in doing whereof he executed the Orders and 
Intention of his Maſter. In the Year 1626, he 
was Embaſlador in Fauce, where he had a 
eat Hand in the Intrigues, which caus'd the 
ount de Chalais to be executed at Nau, and 
threatcn'd the we, and Kingdom with a horri- 
ble Revolution, it the Prudence and good For- 
tune of Cardinal de Richeltew had not prevented 
the ſame. The Abbot not being able after that, 
to remain in a Court where he would have 
ruin'd the firſt Minilter, went into 0 
and from thence into Eagland, with a Deſigu 
to ſtir up new Enemies to Frexce, and create 
freſh Troubles to the Cardinal, by endeayour- 
ing to procure Succours to be ſent to the R- 
chellers, and to the other Religionarics of the 
Kingdom. After that, the Duke of ſent 
him to Madrid, where he did very ill Offices 
to the Marquis of Spmola, who did not act 
in the Affair of Mantua according to the Hu- 
mour of that Prince. The Abbot had Wit, 
but he was a mere Perturbator as well as his 
Muaſler, aud fitter to creue Troubles, than to 
unravel and put an End to them: ſo that tho 
he cannot be rank d amongſt the wiſeſt Embaſ⸗ 


the molt Ingenious. 
EY IO 


4 


0 —— however to have a Place a- 


| 


* 
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| 


. Alphonſa de la Cueva, Marquiſs of Beatus 
Embaſſador of Spain at Venice, was no ording. 
ry Man; but he was the greateſt, and the mo 
dangerous Enemy the Republick had. Thoſe 
that make him the Author of the Book call'd, 
The Serntiny, or, The Examination of the L; 
of Venice, bring but a weak 'Proof en 
thereof; tho' there appears in it a very great 
Knowledge, and ſtill a greater Animoſity + 
gainſt the State: But I cannot tell how Cn 
ata can juſtify him in that execrable Tres, 
which bad deſtroy'd the Town and the Re. 
publick, if two French Gentlemen had not dif. 
cover'd the Particulars thereof to the Senate. 
It is certain, that after what the Procutatot 


Nan has publiſh'd on that Matter, from what 


he found in the Archives of the Republick, 
there there is no longer any room to doubt that 
Den Alphoaſo was the principal Contriver of the 
ſame. So that one may ſay, That as able 2 
Man as he was, he was no great E 
ſince by fo foul an Action he render'd himſelf 
unworthy of the Protection of the Law of N- 
trons, and expos'd himſelf to the Mercy of a 
People juſtly incens'd, by ſo abominable an 
Attempt. The King of Span, who recall'd 
him at the Requeſt of the , nevertheleſs 
acknowledg'd his Merit, and the Service he 
would have done him in that Conjuncture; 
firſt by ſending him Embaſſador into Rlaxders 
to the Arch- Dukes, and afterwards by procu- 
ring him a Cardinal's Hat, and the 
tendency of the Affairs of the Low Countries 
under the Infants. : # > 

or Lewis Contarim, was fo form'd 
for Negotiation, that his whole Life was al- 
moſt-but one continual Embaſſy. In the Year 
1627, he was ſent Embaſſador on the part of 


| the Republick to Landon, where be labour'd 


ſucceſsfully enough, at the Reconciliation of 
the Differences, which had caus'd Fraxce to 
come to a Rupture with Egland. In the Year 
1629, he was Embaſlador in Ordinary at Paris, 
and in 1632, at Rome. In the Year 1638, he 
was Bailo, or Embaſſador at Conſtantinople. At 
that time the Venetian attack d and deſſ 

in the Harbour of /alexe ſeveral Gallies, which 
the Pyrates of Algiers had brought thither. 
Theſe Pyrates made great Complaints tt 

at the Port; and the Tarte would without 
doubt have reſented it, if the Grand Seigmer, 
Amurath IV, had not been engag'd inthe Per- 
ian War. In his Abſence however the Caims- 


can; put rhe Ballo under Arreſt, and confin'd | 


bim in a little ſorry Houſe in Galete. He alſo 
put a Garriſon into the Palace of the Embal- 
ſador ; but he ſuffer d him to-receive the Viſits 
of his Friends, The Matter was made up the 
Year following, and he was fent back to his 
Palace. In the Year 1643, he was 
to the E of to there 
the Office of Mediator on the-part of the Re- 
publick, in ConjunRQion- with the — — 


bis Employment, notwithſtanding: be did 
— = 0 | Congreſs, 

ur at | 
eight hundred Conferences, which were 
no Utility in references to the two Crowns 
France and Spes? and altho* he contributed 
vety much to the Peace of Germany, yet it u 
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not thought fit to mention hint in the Treaty; 

— the Nuncio; becauſe the Pope 
not being able to conſent to the Advantages 
which were thereby granted to the -Prote: 
ſtants, would not fuffer his Nuncio to be nam'd 


* Contarini poſſeſs'd all the neceſſary 
ities for an Embaſſador, altho' the Repub- 
tick of Venice employ'd him rather in 
of Solemnity, than in great Negotiations. He 
was firſt ſent into Ezgland with Anthony 
zaro, to complement King Charles I. on his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne. In the Year 1629, he 
was ſent to Pope Urban VIII, who had a par- 
ticular Eſteem for him, and in the Year 1637; 
he went Embaſſador Extraordinary to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand III. The Behaviour of his 
Succeſſor in the Year 1643, towards General 
Spar, who had offended him, ſhews that he was 
a true Embaſſador, and knew very well what 
belong'd to the Dignity of his Character. 
Angel Cornaro, E or on the part of the 
Republick at Paris, was ſo able a Subject, that 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who was the greateſt 
Miniſter France has had fince the Foundation 
of that Monarchy, conſulted him, and made 
uſe of his Advice in the moſt perplexing Con- 
junctures. He even ſuffer'd this foreign Mi- 
niſter to intercede for the Reconciliation of 
the Count de Soiſſous, and of the Duke of Guiſe, 
which was a very nice Affair) for whom the 
— was not allow'd to make Interceſſion: 
he cettainly had effected an Accommoda- 
tion for the laſt, but for the violent Tranſports 
of that Prince, which were the Cauſe of his 
Ruine, and had like to have been that of his 
whole Houſe. Cornaro had render d himſelf fo 
agreeable, and even neceſſary to this firſt Mi- 
niſter, that the time of his Embaſly, which is 
regulated at Venice, being expir'd, the King 
wrote with his own Hand to the Senate, to 
defire it to excuſe the Embaſlador from the Ri- 
gour of the Laws of the State, and to conti- 
nue him in his loyment for ſome Years 
longer; to which the Senate acquieſced. He 
have been endow'd with very extraordi- 
nary Qualities, to be able in that Poſt to ac- 
uire not only the Eſteem, but alſo the Con- 
ce of a Miniſter ( who was —— 
of either) even to communicate to him 
molt ſecret Affairs, and to employ him in fo- 
reign Courts for the King's Service. 
Anthony le Bran, Solicitor General to the 
ES 
k en iaries the 0 ; 
at Mznfter. He had more ——— the 
Affairs of the Low Countries than any of his 
Coll : and as his Humour was alſo mote 
i and his Converſation more agree- 
able, he was likewiſe fitter for Negotiation. 
$0 that one ny ſay, that it was chiefly to him 
that the King of Spears was oblig'd for the Peace 
the Datch made there exclufively of Fance. 
This Service was acknowledg'd by his bei 
ſent | * to the States of the Uni 
Provinces, and afterwards 
Office in the Exchequer at 
prefs'd himſelf well either by word of Mouth 
or in Writing: And as he was born in the 
County of Barguzdy, that is to ſay, inthe Low 
themſetves, he had no y to 
himſelf to the Humour of rhe 


| 


Cor- 


A. ab He ex- | 


| Lrmimpoible for hits te-upitothaſe _—_ 


People, which had ſome: Reſemblance with 
his Genius and his manner of Living. The 
Inhabitants of all the Low Countries ate tr 
Qable enough, provided they are goveru d with 
2 gentle Rein and conformable to Reaſon; 
then they follow without Reſiſtance thoſe that 
lead them, but they oppoſe thoſe who are for 
dragging them along by Force. He was bes 
lov'd at the Hue, and would have been 4 
uſeful Seryant to the King his Maſter, if hit 
Employment had not ended with his Life, when 
0p; be well known, and his Merit to 
eem'd. ran.” £39 ä N 
1 have-nothing to ſay. of A Doſſat Cars 
dinal, becauſe one cannot ſpeak of him with» 
out doing him Wrong; ſince Anthony Marezus; 
the moſt eloquent Man of his Time, ſtops ſhort 
when he would make his Encomium in his 
Funeral Oration. I ſhall only ſay of him, that 
never did any Miniſter exert in his Employ- 
ment ſo much Affection, ſo much Zeal, ſo 
much Application, nor ſo much Fidelity for 
the Service of the King his Maſter, as did thet 
Prelate. As for his Ability; we may judge 
it by what we have of his Negotiations. For 
which as well as for many other T reatiles ; 
the Publick is oblig'd to the late Mellicurs dx 
775 the Honour and Ornament of our Age: 
e have Proofs of his Ability in the Nego- 
tiation he concluded with the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, for the Reſtitution of the Ifle of /: 
In that he perform'd wich Clement VIII, tor 
the Reconciliation of King Fleury IV. to the 
Church of Kome: For the Declaawion of the 
Nullity of the Marriage of the ſame King; 
which had laſted almoſt thirty Vers with 
Queen Margaret of Valdis: For the Diſpenſa- 
tion of the Marriage of Catherine de Boar. 
Siſter to Fleury IV, with the Duke de Boar, 
for ſeveral other Affairs of. very great Import 
tance, and very intri His Diſpatches, are 
not lefs neceflary to an Embaſlador that pre- 
tends to ſucceed. in his Employment, than the 
Bible and a Courſe of the Law. are to Divines 
and Civilians; who will ſucceed/ig their Pro- 


feſſion | | ated 
All I can ſay of M. G. Arnaud, Lord of Pom», 
we, is that the King bis Matter would not of 
is own Motion have adyanc'd him to one of 
the firſt and moſt conſiderable Places in the 
Kingdom , by making dim Secretary of State 
for foreigu Affairs, if this Miniſer, had, not 
made known his extraordinary Capacity in the 
Embaſſies wherein he was employ'd- for ſeve- 
ral Years. He had been Emba r in Swedes 
and in Holland; and had been ſent fot the ſe- 
cond time into Sweden, when the mob Cagir 


derſtood ſo well res i 
he might ſafely entruſi him with the Direction 
of thote which make the r pation 
of the Council above. lu bis | Y io 
Sweden he had 22 Atairs to 
tinte: He made fo ſhort a Stay in Zell. 
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which the triple Alliance had render'd irrecon- 
+ Eileable: but his laſt Embaſſy in Swedes ſecur'd 
that Crown to France, whom it concern'd ſo 
much that the Swedes ſhould not eſpouſe the 
Intereſt of the United Provinces, that without 
that Aſſurance the King would have been un- 
willing to reſolve upon the War that: begun 
in the Year 1671. M. Arnauld is of a Family 
which has produc'd a great many illuſtrious 
Perſonages in all Profeſſions: and as for his 
own particular, it muſt be acknowledg'd that 
he has, together with that Merit which is as it 
were hereditary to him, a rich Stock of Pro- 
bity, on which thoſe who negotiate with him 
may ſafely rely. I wiſh I could ſay as much of 
his Predeceflor. 0 
All that can be ſaid to the Advantage of all 
the Embaſſadors in general, may be apply d to 
M. de Barillon alone. I don't ff of his 
Virtue, nor of his Honeſty, which are familiar 
and hereditary to him; but I cannot forbear 
ſaying, that to repreſent an Idea of a truly 
an of Worth, and of a great Embaſſador, it 
would be ſufficient to draw the Portraicture 
and Character of this great Miniſter. His 
Name is illuſtrious, but his perſonal Merit has 
rocur'd him a particular Veneration, and the 
Eſteem of the greateſt King in Chriſtendom. 
He ſerv'd with Reputation and Succeſs at the 
Congreſs of Cology, after which his Majeſty 
employ'd him in England, in a very difficult 
Conjuncture of Affairs. He ſucceeded after 
the manner the King his Maſter deſir'd, and 
there is no doubt but he will reap therefrom, 
that Glory and Honour which is due to his in- 
comparable Ability. | 
The Character of 1 Nani, Procurator 
of St. Mark, is to be found in the Hiſtory of 
- his Countrey, and of the Affairs that happen'd 
in his Time in /zaly. He has written it with 
ſo much Skill and Judgment, that if he had 
given no other Proof of his Sufficiency, he 
will always paſs for a very great Man, with 
thoſe who have any Taſte. But he has beſides 
acquir'd ſo high a Reputation in all his Em- 
baſſies, and N in that of Fraxce, that 
ſt would be a piece of Injuſtice to him, not to 
place him among the greateſt Embaſſadors, and 
amongſt the ableſt Miniſters ; ſince it is impoſ- 
ſible but he muſt know perfectly well the 
Affairs he has ſo judiciouſly written. The late 
Emperor, who had been a Witneſs of his Ne- 
gotiations at Vienna, held him in great Eſteem : 
and the Republick her ſelf has thought fit to 


expreſs to what Degree ſhe valu'd him, in ho- | 


nouring his Merit with the firſt Dignity after 
the Ducal. = | 

The Count de Bethune was full as illuſtrious 
by his fine Qualities as by his Family, which is 
without doubt one of the firſt and moſt an- 
cient of the Low Countries. The Duke of 
Sully, his Brother, who was one of thoſe Mi- 
niſters in whom King Henry IV. py the great- 
eſt Confidence, brought him into Buſineſs ; but 
at his firſt Entrance therein, he made it plain 
that he was very capable thereof. He did Ho- 
nour to the King his Maſter, in his Embaſſy at 
Rome, where he acquitted himſelf ſo well of 


what was expected from him, that he was hard- 


me without Employment from that Time. 


Duke his Brother was out of all, when 
after the Death of Fleury the Count was ſent | 


to Milan and Twrin, to labour at an 
modation of the Differences the Duke or x 
and the Governor of Milan had about 

——— In the Year 1620, he was 
with the Duke 4 Exgauleſme and the S. De. 
preaux into G „on the account of the 
Commotions in Bohemia. He was the Sou 
as one may ſay, of that Embaſſy; and he w 
have done great Services to France, if the Duke 
de Luines, who had the entire Management of 
Affairs, had let them rowl on the ancient 
Maxims of that Crown. He had not ſo good 
an Appearance, but he had full as much Wit 
and Capacity as the Duke his Brother, and he 
may be rank'd amongſt the greateſt Men, and 
the ableſt Negotiators of his Time. The Count 
his Son had as much Merit as any Lord of the 
Kingdom, but he had too much Honour to 
ſtoop to a Dependence on the Miniſters, who 
were not for having Friends, or Servants, but 
Slaves. He never had any Employment, tho 
he was very capable thereof. | 

Cardinal de Benzy left off being an Embaſ- 
ſador, at an Age when others begin to take 
that Employment upon them; and ſhew'd that 
he was capable of that eminent Employment 
before he enter'd upon it. Venice, which is 
commonly the School of new Embaſſadors, 
ſerv'd him as a Theatre, where he diſplay d his 
incomparable Qualitics. The Court of M- 
Sid, which is very ſhy of ſhewing its Eſteem 
for En, — not _ it him, and 
has ir'd his uence, his Judgment, his 
Wit and his Conduct: but all theſe great 
lities ſhew'd themſelves with much more Lu- 
ſtre in his Embaſſy to Poland, where he had 
inſurmountable Difficulties to ſtruggle with and 
overcome. Never did any Miniſter negotiate 
with more Facility, or greater Succeſs, and 
never did Embaſſador leave his Maſter more 
ſatisfy'd with his Conduct and manner of Act- 
ing; but then he ſerv'd a Prince, who is not 
only knowing in Men, but likewiſe knows 
verfeQtly well how to recompence their Servi- 
ces; and who could not give a-more illuſiri- 
ous Mark thereof, than in obtaining for him 
the Purple, which gives him a Place immedi- 
ately after the Princes of the Blood, before all 
the other Princes and Lords of the Kingdom; 
and which for the future will acquire him in the 
Council, in the Conſiſtory, and in the Con- 
clave, as much Reputation as he has gain'd and 
_ * — Pe e e 

eaune was 

Maſter, but he made Tis Appregeicoftip under 
one of the greateſt Men that ever was em- 
ploy'd in Affairs of State. He was yet but 
Abbot de Preaux, when M. de Villeroy, bis 
Unkle, put him with Preſident Jeaxwin, who 
was going to negotiate a Peace, and conclude 
a Truce in Holland. He there ſerv'd as a ſub- 
altern Miniſter, and ſucceeded well enough in 
the Journeys the Preſident made him take now 
and then, as well to the Arch-Duke Albert 35 
to the King. In the Year 1620, he was 
into G with the Duke 4 Engonleſme and 
the Count de Betbane, for the Acco | 
tion of the Affairs of Bohemia and the Plat. 
ate; but was too limited in his Orders to be 
able to ſucceed in a Negotiation, the Impor- 
tance whereof was not at that Time 3 
weigh'd by the firſt Miniſter. In the Year ! — 
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was ſent to Venice, to juſtify the King's In- Aris concerning the , Uſcogues. | That. Treaty 
ER and to get the Reaſons relih'd which | did noctahe Place 2 obſerv'd elſewhere, 
had oblig d Fance to approve of the Treaty. of | and particularly in Chapter XV. of this ng? 
Mongos. The Republick receiv'd the bad Ex- till it was finiſh'd at Paris, and the K 
cuſes of a thing it could not remedy ; but the | Fravce had oblig'd the Venetians to ratify it. 
Swiſi Camons, to whom he went afterwards | Kevenballer has written his Negotiations, 
on the ſame Account, were not at all ſatisfy'd | has publiſh'd one part of em in the 
with what had been done in reference to the * but the other has been ſu 

Gun that 


ö ** 


Valieline. In the Year 1639, he was Embaſſa- | have ſeen what is publick are of 
dor Extraordinary in Exgland, to ſee the Peace | C that he was one of the ableſt Nego- 
ſworn to. Aſter that the Cardinal procur'd | tiators Court of Niem has afforded. and 
him the Seals, but he ſoon took them from him, | employ'd;. and that nothing can be added to 
and ſent him Priſoner to the Caſtle of the 
leſme, as a Man of an inſufferable Spirit, and 8 
unfaithful to his Benefactor. They were re- and his Memory and Works are in very eat 
ſtor'd to him during the laſt Commotions of | Eſteem. | r 
Paris: but his Humour not being agreeable to M. Colbert is very much indebted to his.el 
the Court, and ſtill leſs to Cardinal win, 2- | deſt Brother, who introduc'd him into Affas  - 
gainſt whom he was continually caballing, he | and into the great World; but he is ſtill more 
was relegated to the Red-hoxſe, where he dy'd | indebted to his own Virtue and Merit; ſince 
ſome Years after. He was * Miniſter, who ] he has maintain'd himſelf there, and ſtill con- 
became his Poſt very well, and a very able {| tinues to do ſo by his Services, and by his own. 
Negotiator; but then he was ſo haughty and | Sufficiency. The ſeveral Negotiations he has 
roud, that in all his Actions he behav'd him- | heretofore perform'd in Germany, particularly 

If like a great Vizir, rather than like the Mi- | at Cleves and at Air ls Chapelle, as a Miniſter 
niſter of the Court of France, which is the | of the ſecond Order, have d him ſome 
moſt polite and the civileſt of all Europe. Reputation, und uſher'd him into Embaſſies. 

4 de n Mar of | In that to England he out-did himſelf, and was 
France, has left us, with the Memoirs of his | the Admiration of that Court, which has not 
Life, Relations of the Embaſſies he has 2 much for Foreigners. They who know What 
form'd in Spain, u and to the Swiſs | has been negotiated between the two Courts 
Canton: for which reaſon I might forbear ſay- | ſince the triple Alliance, and e ſince 
ing any thing of him, and content my ſelf with | the Rupture in the Year 1672, and the Treaty 
adding his Name to thoſe Embaſtadors, of | of Loxdox in 1674, cannot be ignorant that he 
whom I have undertaken to give ſome Account | has had Affairs of the laſt Importance to nego- 
in this Chapter. But as I had the Opportunity | tiate. He behay'd himſelf ſo well therein, 
of contracting a particular Acquaintance with | the King his Maſter judg'd he could not make 
him, ſo far as to obtain the Communication of | a better Choice than of this Miniſter, to la- 
his Memoirs, which have been publiſh'd but | bour in Conjunction with the Mareſchal 4E. 
ſince his Deceaſe; I think my ſelf oblig'd to | fraderand Count 4 Avaesx at the general Peace: 
give a ſhort Account of what I have perceiv'd | And it is probable he will not leave Namegses, 
extraordinary in- this Nobleman. has | till he has help'd to give the laſt Perfection to 
been printed of his Works, ſufficiently ſhews | a Work which is to give Repoſe to Chriſten» 
that Negotiation was not his Talent. He had | dm. 
indeed other Qualities which render'd him high- If I ought. not to ſpeak without Scruple of 
ly conſiderable. It was impoflible to ſee a fi- | thoſe Em $ who are ſtill living, and in 
ner Man than M. de Baſſompierre, nor that had | Employment, I ought to have a great deal when 
a greater Preſence of Mind, or was more a- | I write the Elogium of Conrad dan Benninguen 
greeable. He was withal ſplendid in his Ex- o-Maſter of the City of Amſterdam; | as 
pence, and rather magnificent than liberal : The | well becauſe I am not altogether — 
moſt civil and the moſt generous Man in the | as becauſe amongſt all the Embaſſadort 
World. So that with theſe Qualities, and the | whom I here e a ſmall Catalogue, there 
Intereſt he had in the Houſe of Gaye, it was | is hardly any one that has been ſo often, and 
not very difficult for him to get to be conſi- | ſo continually employed in foreign Negotis- 
der'd at Court, under the Regency of Mary of | tions. The Courts of Copenhagen and of Stock- 
Medicis, Cardinal de Richelies 1ov'd him; but | bolm have ſeen bim, during the ruinous War 
coming to know that he was one of the Cabal the United Provinces had with Olwver Crom- 
of Noblemen who conſpir' d at Liam, (where | well till the Year 1654. It was he chiefly, who 
the King lay fick to Extremity) againſt his For- with M. Trevor Moſtter of England, ſettled ; 
tune and Life, he caus'd him to be put into | in the Year 1668, at &. Germain en , the 
the Baſtille, where he remain'd till after the | Articles on which the Treaty of Aix le Che+ 
Death of that Miniſter. He was reſtor'd to his pelle was afterwards concluded. In the Ter 
Poſt of Colonel General of the Swiſs; but he | 1654, he had been ſent to Breme, to * 

did not enjoy it Jong, the one Morning he was Dilirence which that Town had with: the 
found dead in bis Bed. Crown of Swedes, He has fince 

Chriſtopher Kevenballer, Count of Frankes- | with the Count de Monterey at Braſſe 
berg, Embaſſador of the Emperor Mathias, and | he has been for ſome Years in Elend, He 
of the Arch-Duke Ferdinand at Madrid, was a | has a great, Vivacity of Mind, an inimitable 
Er orthy Miniſter, At the ſame time that | Facility of expreſſing himſelf, and an inexhau+s 

e was call'd to the Crown of Bobemie, | ſtible Fund of Realons, with which bis Dii- 
pevenbuller 22 adjuſted the Difference the | courſes, are conſtantly and He bas a great: 
Republick of Venice bad with the Houls of Au- deal of Study, and « Seeg Inclinazion to 
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Tophy, & well in tis Seqtimhciits a5 in his Mo- 
$: From wt 


na, not onl e Nunpbet of the Tiipſtri- 
ub Embalſad6rs , but alfo among} the Leat- 
ed Men of out Tie. 
old not Tatisfy the Publick, * ay ſelf, 
1 did not beſtow a few Lines on M. Honnart 
Contin,” and if oe — 5 ert two 
of the great an uſiderable oyments 
which the King his Maſter has ir 0 du 
h. I ſhall fay nothing of thoſe be has had 
M kome, wher@ he made his Apptenticeſhip'in 
thoſe Employments, which ate giveh"to them 
who ate deſtin d to the'firlt Places of tis Gown, 
27. In the Parliament, and in the Council, as 
that of Maſter of pum yon and in t Pro- | 
vinces, as thoſe of endant of Jaſtice, and of 
the Revenues. N. Conrtin had pafb' d thron 
them all, when after'the Coneluffon of the 
Pence of the Phyentes, he was deputed to re- 
late the Liniits of the new Conquefts on the 
de of the Low Countries. In the Year 1665, 
57 fra ſent with og 1 0 into 
Exgland, to try to prevail wit King to put 
ati end to the Hofitities with which the Eng- 
1% difturb'd the Repoſe of the United Provin- | 
ces.” In the Year 1667, he was ſetit with M. 
4 Eſftrades to the Congreſs of Breda, às Embaſ- 
fadot Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, af. 
ter having been employ'd in Germany for the 
Accommodation of the Difference the Electot 
Palatin had with the Electors of Mayence, of 
Triers, and of Colagy, &&c: and concerning the 
Right of #/ilafang. In the Year 1673, he was 
felt with the Tame N Cologne, wii 
the Duke de Chauſne aid M. de Barilon; an 
this Allembly beitl diſſipated, on the Account 
of the —_— off of Pritice Wiltam of Fur- 
ſemberg, the King his Maſter employ'd him in 
the Embaſly Extraordinary to 3 His 
Wit and Conduct appear'd in this Embaſſy, as 
well as in all thoſe that preceded it, with ſo 
much Luftre, that it cannot be deny'd but he 
was one of the able Embaſſadors of our Time; 
and that his Services cannot be ſufflciently ac- 
knowledg'd, unleſs he be rewarded with one 
| bf the moſt canliderable Poſts in the Court, 
the Council, or the Parliament. 
The Houſe of {Eftr%, which is one of the 
molt Iuſtrious Ones of Fance, has produc'd 
a great many Hero's, of whom M. le Cardinal 
de Laos is without doubt one of the firſt. The 
Mareſchal 4 Eſtrer, his Father, had very great 
ualities, which made him be conſider d by 
ardinal Rricheliex, as a Nobleman very capa- 
ble of ſerving the King; not — the Head 
of his Armies, but allo in the knottyeſt Affairs, 
and moſt intricate Negotiations: Out of this 
Confideration he caus'd him to be ſebt Em- 
baſſador to Rome, and to the Swiſs Cantors. 
Thoſe who knew him, and who know with 
what Air he acted in all his Employments, a- 
ee that he was much fitter for the Field than 
Cloſ&. He had Courage, and was the Man 
in the World the moſt capable of doing a braye 
Action; but when he had to do with skilful 
Heads, he did not diſpute the Ground with the 
ſame Advantage, as Where he was to act with 
Vigour and Contage. He was both a Captain, 
aud in that Humour he was for commanding , 
and could not bear in Conferences Where 


Soperiors, that they ſhonld not treat him wit 
that Reſpe& he requit'd ſhould be ſhewn hi 
ly where. The Catdinal did not perceive 
it till it was too late; after the Mareſchal had 
embroiPd himſelf with the Pope“ Nephews, 
bp Hopes of Reconciliation, They caus's 

e Head of the Gentleman of the Horſe t6 
the Embaſſador' of France, to be put a4mong(t 
thoſe of ſeveral others of the Banditti, and 
Rogues, ſo that there was but too much han- 
dle to 7 15 with the Court of Rome. Aſter 
ſeveral violent Tranſports he refus'd to go, and 
| 24s an Account of his Actions at Court. 
Thoſe Noblemet: who are of this Temper, and 
who undertake to protect their Domellicks , 
let their Crimes be ever ſo outrageous, are 
not at all fit for the Miniſtry; becauſe an Em- 
baffador ought always to avoid the Occaſions 
that _ roubles ro 8 Aer It is not 
necetlary to alledge any other Examples, after 
thoſe which pn: be found in 13 Treatiſe. 
The Cardinal, his Son, would nor behave him- 
ſelf after this manner. He is a great Man, a 
wiſe Prelate, and a very able Miniſter and 


6 rnd * 
hey who have. written an Account of 
all that paſs'd in the Difference, that arm'd 
the Republick of Venice, and ſome other Po- 
tenrates of Italy, againſt the Barberins, about 
forty Years ago, cannot ſufficiently admire the 
Ingennity an Prudence of Count Ferdinand 
Scorti, who negotiated rhe Intereſt of the Duke 
of Parma with the Senate. I don't find that 
he has meddli'd with any other publick Affairs, 
byt it muſt be acknowledg'd that he did in this 
(which was very intricate, and wherein he had 
to ſtroggle with the natural, and almoſt invin- 
cible Obſtinacy of a Republick, which would 
not ſo much as ſuffer a Rupture with the Pope 
to be mention'd to it) beyond whatever could 
be expetted from the moſt conſummate Pru- 
dence of the moſt skilful Miniſter. Thoſe that 
Will take the Pains to read with Application all 
that paſs'd in this Negotiation, and parti. 
cularly at Venice, will agree, that I do not ſul- 
ficiently praiſe a Man who ſucceeded fo well, 
in a Profeſſion he had never before been con- 
cern'd in, This is however what ls not very 
extraotdinary in 17 7 4 

The Marquifs Je Fontenay Maracil had ſo 
well ſatisfy'd the King, and the firſt Miniſter, 
in his firſt Embaſſy at Rome, that Cardinal Ma- 
darin, who made his Advantage of the Affairs 
the King caus'd to be negotiated. with the 
Pope, duting the laſt Commorians of the King- 
dom of Naples, employ'd him again in this 
ConjunAure, as being a Miniſter very capable 
of governing the Mii of Pope Iynocent - 
The Maryuiſs apply'd himſelf therein with 
Zeal and Affettion; but there was a domeſtick 
and irreconcileable Hatred between the F 
and the Cardinal: Beſides which, Inapeent Was 
very ftrongly inclin'd to the Spaxtards. So that 
the Dake | 
| gular enough, croſſing his Undertaking, it was 
impoſſible tor M. de Fomrenay to do any thing to 
the Advantage of France. e Embafladot h 1 
Orders to oppoſe the Duke's Deſigus, whic 
were not approv'd of at Court; and this . 4 
what he had no Difficulty to ſucceed in, 
eauſe it was impoſſible for the Duke, who ba 


was to negotiate with his Equals or With his 
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neither Troops, Money, not Ariane, 


LETT EESS- 


Guife, whoſe Conduct was irre- 
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drive the ard out of „ white the 
eople pertecuted with Fury the Nobility and 
— who were they that could contribute 
moſt thereto. M. de Fonteway, who was a ve- 
ry able Miniſter, did not however fatisfy Car- 
dinal Mazarin in this laſt Embaſſy , notwith- 
ſtanding it was the Pope's Inflexibility which 
fruſtrated tbe Embaffador's Inc and Appli- 
cation. Nevertheleſs,” tho' he did not ſoſe in 
this Employment the Reputation which the 
firſt had procur'd him, and which he had ac- 
ir'd in 4, where he had alſo been Em- 
dallador : Yet he loft che Fruits of his Laboor, 
and with them the Friendſhip of the firſt Mi- 
niſter, who did not employ him any more af- 
ter that Time. ily 3 n 36 
Francois d'Aarſens, Lord — — of 
Hycl, c. was. one of the greateſt Minifters 
United Provinces have had for Negotiati- 
on, His Father, who was alſo a Man of great 
Parts, Was in a Poſt where it was an eaſy mat- 
ter for him to procure his Son E ment. 
Jabs d'Oidenbarnvelt, of whom | ſhall ſpeak by 
and by, who had then the chief Management 
of the Affairs of Holland, and of alt the Uni- 
ted Provinces, got him to be ſent into France, 
in the Quality of Agent. It was there that he 
learnt to negotiate with thoſe Great Maſters , 
Hemry IV, Vileray, Roſay, Sillery, Fednmin, &c. 
and he ſucceeded ſo well therein as to have his 
Conduct approv'd by them. He had afterwards 
the Character of Embaſſador, and was the firſt 
that was conſider d in that Quality at that Court; 
and in whoſe Time King IV. declar'd, 
That the Embaſſador of the United Provinces 
ſhould take Place immediately after that of Ve- 
nice. He was afterwards employ'd to that Re- 
publick, and to ſeveral Princes of Geymany and 
Italy, on the Account of the Commotions of 
Bobemis ; He has moreover been ſeveral Times 
Embaſſador Extraordinary in Fraxce and in Eng- 
land, of which he has made a very exact and 
judicious Collection. I have ſven them, and 
have obſerv'd therein, that all the Inſtructions 
the State gave him, and all the Credentials he 
carry'd with him in his lat Embaſſies, ate all 
of hig own Faſhion. So that we muſt believe 
that he was the Perſon, of all' the Countrey, 
who knew beſt, not TS iate, 
but alſo how to iuſtruct an ador in what 
he had to negotiate. And indeed he has done 
Honour to the State in all his Embaſſtes, as 
well as to the Character with which his Sove- 
reigns have inveſted him; tho” neither he nor 
his Poſterity have any Reaſon to repine at the 
the Time he employ'd in the Service of his 
Counttey. 1 
know not whether the Count de Fuenſal 
has ſerv'd in any other Embaſſies than in that 
of France; but from the manner he behay'd 
hinſelf in this, we muſt believe that one Em- 
bally is ſufficient to procure a high Reputation 
to an Embaſſador. He had given Proots of his 
Ability, while he had the chief ent 
of the Aﬀairs of the Low Countries under the 
Arch-Duke L , and afterwards in the Go- 
vernment of M. As he knew the ill State 
ot thoſe Provinces, he was the firſt that unde- 
cciv'd Dow Lewis de Haro, in the vain H 
the Council of Spain had conceiv'd; of 
able to ſave them from the Arms of Frevce 
ad it was he that advis'd him to make a Pence 
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ﬆ any Rate: It was with this Intention that 
he began, white he was fff at Brel, to en- 
tertain 2 | ce with Cardinal N- 
tis; and that be oppos'd all the Prince of 
Conde Comrivances to exaſperate France ill 
more.' Being Governor of Milan, he conti- 
ned this Cotreſpondence: 80 that as he Was 
the Perſdn who had procut d the firſt Diſpoſi- 
tion to a Peace, he was look'd upon, after that 
was concluded at the Pyrenees, to be the moſt 
0 to preſerve the Fruit he had 
ted and cultivated; for which Reafon he 
was ſent 'Embaſſadot Extraordinary to Paris. 


+ £ 


He had ſo worthily difcharg'd the great Em- 


ſoyments he had been entruſted with, chat he 
ad no Difficuky to ſucceed in this, wherein 
his Conduct was ſo wiſe and even, that he 
wasſoen as well betov*d at the Court of Fraxce, 
as he was eſteem'd in that of Sas. I could 
infanece in very confiderable Particulars therc- 
of, iF'1 might be attow'd to make rhe leaſt Pi- 
ages in_a Chapter wherein Lou ſpoken 
ſo many great Perfouages. ave given 
am Account how he left the Court of France, 
and how being arriv'd in the Low Countries 
he dy'd in the firſt Poſt there, and on the firſt 
Day of his Government. 

I hall fpeak of Gaſpar de Bracamonte, Count 
4 Pegwneranda, but only becauſe he was the 
ons -_ 22 3 which the 15 

to Mer. then ju «RN 

Baſfnefs, and had N necet- 

—— nee to come off with Succeſs, in 
4 8 of that Importance. He had 
only the Court of Sn; fo that not ha- 
ving had Leiſure to unlearn the il! Habits which 
are in a manner natural to thoſe who have ne- 
ver been ont of thefr own Countrey, of what 
Nation ſoever they may be, he was proud and 
obſtinate, and ſo prepoſſeſs d in Favour of his 
own Sentiments, that it was impoſſible ro cure 
him thereof. He was perſnaded that the Em- 
— did not date to treat without Spain : 
France was threaten'd with an inevitable 
Revolution, and that having concluded a ſe- 
parate Treaty with the United Provinces, there 
ought to be no Apprehenfion of the Arms of 
France making 1 thet Progrefs into Flan- 
ders: And upon theſe wild Notions, he reject- 
ed alt the Propoſitions rhat could forward an 
Accommodation between the two Crowns. 
He did not acquire at Munſter the Reputation 
of an able Negotiator, becauſe being paſſionate 
and Obſtinate, as 1 juſt now ſaid, he advis'd 
with no body, nor would hearken to no othet 
Conditions than 1 * Wees 8 the 
Conceptions he had © nary Gran- 
of the King his Mater, who is oblig'd 

for all Lofles he has ſaſtain'd in 
Countries fince that Time; that is 
ſay, fince the Rupture of the Negociarion 


He has been face f in 
'Council of Spun, where he acquitted him- 
= worthily of bis Pot and-made it appear 


he only wanted a lirtle Experience, to 

make him capable of Affaits. 3 

Gaar Coigeet de la Tuillerie had both natu- 
und 4 Parts, which made him be 


ral 

confider'd as one of the abteſt Men of Fate. 
He had a Mien that {it off his Character; and 
he was withal 


civil, infiynaring, | reaſon! 
moderate, good Company, Move 1 
+ guments, 
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guments, eloquent beyond what is uſual, firm, Admiration, to refreſh one's M with the 


and ſolid. Being Embaſſador at Venice, he there 
work'd happily at the Accommodation of the 
Differences the Republick had with the Pope, 
concerning their common Frontiers, on the 
ſide of the N towards the Mouth of 
the PS. He was Embaſſador in Holland in the 
Year 1645, when the King his Maſter diſ- 
patch'd bim to act the part of Mediator be- 
tween the two Northern Powers. He ſucceed- 
ed ſo well therein, that both ſides remain'd 
very well ſatisfy'd with his good Offices. The 
Queen of Sweden was ſo, becauſe the Peace 
that was concluded at Bremſebro, gave the 
Swedes the Means to purſue their: in 
Germany, and to ſecond there thoſe of France : 
And altho' the King of Denmark did not find 
his Account in it, he was however glad to 
be able to preſerve a good part of his Domi- 
nions, when he ran the riſque of loſing them 
all. He went afterwards to Stockbolm, where 
he ſerv'd the King his Maſter perfectly well; 
as he alſo did at his Return to Holland. He 
remain'd there till the United Provinces ha- 
ving concluded a ſeparate Treaty with Spain, 
and made a kind of Divorce with Fraxce , he 
retir'd in 1648, to Paris, where he was de- 
ſign'd for greater Employments, but for the 
Thoubles of the -Kingdom , during which he 
d d. i | 115 
"7 wiſh I had not ſo much reaſon to hone of 
Godefroy Count d' Eftrades, Mareſchal of France, 
and Knight of the King's Orders, Sc. I ſhall 
not here contay on > du Ban me 
Crown, who rais'd himſelf to this Dignity by 
his own Merit and Services, without the Leal 
Favour, which ſeems inſeparable from the For- 
tune of the Court. The moſt Chriſtian King, 
who is very juſt in all his Actions, did an ex- 
traordinary Piece of Juſtice, when he honour'd 
M. d' Eſtrades with this eminent Dignity , in ſo 
advanc'd an Age, that he could no * de- 
lay giving him ſo illuſtrious a Mark of his E- 
ſteem. But this does not belong to my Sub- 
ject. I here ſpeak of bim as of an able Mini- 
iter, and not as of the General of an Army. 
He had no ſooner taken upon him this Pro- 
feſſion, than he was put upon Negotiation by 
the greateſt Man that ever had the Management 
of the Affairs of a great State; and he anſwer'd 
ſo well what Cardinal de Kichelien had pro- 
mis'd himſelf from his Ability, that it may 
de ſaid, that from that time he ſhar'd with the 
Embaſſadors the Confidence of thoſe Affairs, 
which have been negotiated in Holland. Car- 
dinal Mazarin, and the Miniſters who have 
" ſucceeded him, could not do without this Ne- 
otiator of the Camp, in the moſt intricate 
onjunctures. It is impoſſible to imagin more 
perplexing ones, than thoſe which conſtantly 
employ'd him, during the Negotiations of 
Munſter and of Oſnaburg ; and eſpecially in the 
Precipitation with which the Hollanders ran to 
a Peace, during the Sickneſs and Infirmities of 
the Prince of Orange. The Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times relates the Particulars of the Intrigues 
of the whole Negotiation, and takes 'notice 
of the part M. A Eſtrades had therein; for which 
| reaſon 1 ſhall ſay nothing of it, no more than 
of what paſs'd, and was negotiated by his 
Means in Italy, while he there commanded 
the French Army. But is it poſſible, without 


Addreſs he ſhew'd, in acquiring to Fraxce 

Town of Dankirk? Not that little ſorry — 
which was taken and retaken ſeveral times be- 
fore the Pyrenean Peace; but that Place which 
Cromwell had caus'd to be fortify'd at a prodi- 


ous 
KS for the Exgliſb to enter France at when- 
ever they leas'd. 4 ſnould never have done 
if I enter'd upon a Detail of all that was tranſ. 
acted in Holland during the fix Years of his 
Embaſly Extraordinary there. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, That his King was ſo well ſatisfyd 
therewith, that he has not only acknowledg'd 
his Services on all Occafions; but alſo put 
him at the Head of that illuſtrious Embally 
which was to reſtore Peace to the United Pro- 
vinces. And as in that his Majeſty conſfider's 
M. 4 Eſtrades, as the moſt le Perſon of his 
Kingdom to bring about his Intentions, for the 
Glory of his Reign, and for the Repoſe of 
Chriſtendom : ſo there is no room to doubt, 
bur this Miniſter will crown ſo many fine A- 
ions of his illuſtrious Life with the moſt glo- 

rious of all, by not leaving Nimeguen, il he 
has concluded a general Peace. 

The Marquiſs of Grana and of Fixal, Father 
to him who during theſe laſt Wars, was one 
of thoſe who acquir'd the greateſt Reputation, 
either for Arms or Negotiation, did not make 
himſelf leſs conſider'd in the Council of V:- 
enna, than in the Armies where be had the 
chiefeſt Employments next to the firſt. But in 
the Embaſly he perform'd at Madrid in the Year 
1641, which is (if I miſtake not) the only one 
he ever was employ'd in, he plaid a Stroke of 
the ableſt Man that ever undertook to negoti- 
ate. Philip IV, King of Spain, had left the 
whole Conduct of his Affairs to the Count 
Duke dO0lwares; but whether his ity 


nal de Richelieu, he ſucceeded in _— 
on the contrary ſeveral Provinces revolted , 
and whole Kingdoms withdrew themſelves 
from the Crown of Caſtille. The Low Conn- 
zries were on the Point of being loſt; and the 
Evil communicating it ſelf to Germany , the 

uiſs of Grana, conlidering the common 
Intereſt of the Hofiſe, undertook to repreſent 
to the King of Spain the deplorable State of 
his Affairs; and took for that purpoſe ſuch 
Meaſures with the Queen, who underſtood 
things very well, that they remov'd the Count. 
This was a bold and artful Stroke of a Mini- 
ſter, who was capable of a great deal more, 
and who thereby did a very ſigual Service to 
the Emperor, and to all the Houſe of A- 


4. 

The Republick of Yexice would alone fur- 
niſh wherewithal to make a great Volume 
illuſtrious Embaſſadors. So that tho* I in- 
ſtance but in a few Henetiaur, it is not my In- 
tention to wrong thoſe that do not occur to 
my Memory; but I ſhould injure thoſe who 
make ſo conliderable a part of modern Hiſto- 
ry, if I did not inſert them in this Catalogue. 

F this Number is William Soranzo, Who in 
the Year 1612, concluded the T of Vien- 
na, concerning the Affair of the T 
the Year 1618, he made another 


1. In 
reaty at 
Nome with Cardinal 
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tion of ſome Ships, 


Expence, and which was to ſerve as 2 


or his Genius was inferior to that of Cardi- 
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thoſe belonging tothe Duke of Offuna, Viceroy 


Naples. In the Year 1621, he was ſent Em- 
baader Extraordinary to Madrid, to comple- 
ment Philip IV. on his Acceſſion to the Crown. 
In the Year 1623, he went in the ſame Qua- 
lity to Rome, on the occaſion of the Exaltation 
of Urban VIIk In the Year 1629, he was ſent 
Embaſſador Extraordinary into France; on 
the account of the War of Savoy ; becauſe the 
Duke oppos'd the Paſſage of the French Army. 
In the Year 1630, Cardinal de Richelien defir 
him to take a — to Taurin, and afterwards 
to Caſal, for the Regulation of the Garriſon of 
that Place with the Spaniards, wherein he ſuc- 
ceeded to the Satisfaction of both Crowns; and 
in the Year 1653, he was employ'd with Nas 
to ſettle the Limits between the State of the 
Church and the Republick. | 

Hercules, Baron of Charnace, was alſo of 
the Choice of Cardinal de Richebex; which of 
it ſelf ought to give a very favourable Opinion 
of an Embaſſador. But he I am ſpeaking of 
did not ſtand in need of this Prepoſſeſſion. 
His Negotiations with Guſtavus Adolphas, King 
of Sweden, which produc'd the Treaty of Ber- 
walde on ary 13, 1631, and which caus'd 
ſo great an effect in ; are very con- 

vincing Proofs thereof, if there were no other. 
It was he that brought the Arms of. Swedes 
into the Empire, and laid the firſt Founda- 
tions of that Alliance, which has been ſo-uſe- 
ful and ſo glorious to the two Crowns, and is 
ſo ſtill to that of Sweden, He*continu'd to 
negotiate with the ſame King, and with Chan- 
cellor Oxenſtiern, till after the Battel of Lat- 
zen, Which made him retire into France. He 
had alſo. negotiated with the EleQor of Ba- 


varia at Mamich, but with little Succeſs, by | 


reaſon of the ill Humour of &. Stephen, a 
Relation of Father Joſeph's, who being jealous 
to ſee in that Court an abler Man him- 
ſelf, thwarted all his Negotiations, to the great 
Prejudice of the Affairs of the King his Ma- 
ſter. It was Charnace who ſign'd on the fif- 
teenth Day of April, 1634, the Treaty of the 
Hague, which it was judg'd proper to 
make that of the eighth of January of the fol 
lowing Year, where he was concern'd as one 
of the King's Commiſſioners. By the Treaty 
of 1634, the King promis d to raiſe and to en- 
tertain in the Service of the States a Regiment 
of Foot, and a Troop of Horſe, the Com- 
mand whereof was given to Charnace, who 
mingling the Profeſſion of Colonel with the 
Function of Embaſſador, would needs be pre- 
ſent at the laſt Siege of Breda, where he was 
kill'd in the Trenches. | 
Jerome Beverning is without doubt one of 
the firſt Men of the United Provinces for Ne- 
gotiation. The Town of Goxde, which does not 
want * Subjects, has more once de- 
puted him to the Aſſemblies of the States of 
the Province of Holland, and to the Colleges 
of the Generality: And he has always per- 
ſectiy well anſwer'd whatever could be ex- 
peed from his Ability. It was he who in 
the Year 1654, concluded with Oliver Crom- 
well the Treaty which gave Peace to the Uni- 
ted Provinces ; but which had like to have 
t them into a Civil War, on the Score 
of the Prince of Orazge's Intereſt, which ac- 
wn the Opinion of ſome, had not beecn 


And as it belong'dto 


ſufficiently confider'd therein. - Holland in its 
N 


own particular was ſo well ſatisfy'd with 
the Service he had done it on this $ 
that it procur'd him the Office of Treaſurer 
General; that is to ſay, of firſt Miniſter of 
the United Provinces. -- There is not that Af- 
fair of ever ſo perpler'd an Intricacy, but hs 
diſintangles it, if he will apply himſelf. If 
Proofs thereof are requiſite, it is but looking 
into the Treaty he caus'd to be conclud 
at 'Cleves with the Biſhop of Manſter in the 
ck wars and he did not 8 — 
ucceſs at Madrid, concerning the importan 
Intereſt of the Provinces of Nanderr: If he 
did not ſucceed at C the Fault muſt be 
laid on the evil Diſpoſition of the Parties 
and on the bad Conjuncture of Affairs, ta- 
ther than on his Manner of Acting, which 
was always uniform and equally vigorous. 
_ why account he was . with — 
e Negotiation that was carry d on at N- 
meguem, and he was the Perſon the States 
pitch d upon to go and finiſh it with the moſt 
Chriſtian King near Ghexz. He finds himſelf 
cloy'd with Employments:; inſomuch that 
whereas others ſeek them, he declines them; 
chuſing rather to enjoy himſelf in a rural So- 
litude, than to cheriſh the Uneafineſs that ac- 
companies Buſineſs, and which often is not 
leſs vexatious to himſelf than to- thoſe who 
_ to — — with _ To give the 
haracter of Beverning w require another 
gueſs Pen than mine; becauſe if we examine 
well all the Parts SR will - appear 
n 


evenneſs in his 


and the United Provinces, which was 
much alter'd fince the Peace of 
was concluded but in the Year 1662; {© 


make- his Talent known. He 
man very handſome in his Perſon 
is a perfect Maſter of the 
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Embaſſy, to make all the 
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difficult of all Courts, could never be w 

of | the Polhameſs of this Foreigner 
In the Year 1672, he. with ſome 
other Gentlemen of the Aﬀembly of the States 
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counterfeited being fick: Another was diſa- 
vow?'d by the States of his Province; ſo that 
being come back with the firſt Reſolution ,' 
the Miniſters of Fraxce had given them, he 
return'd thither no more. M. de Groot, who 
was concern'd on the part of the States of 
Heollazd, took indeed 'a fecond Journey to the 
French Army; but perceiving that it would 
he requiſite to make a third, he excus'd him- 
fell. M. de Ghent, who in the mean Time 
remain'd at the Court of France, expecting 
the Return of his Collegues, was oblig'd to 
follow it to Paris. He was narrowly ob- 
ſerv'd, but alſo very well treated in the Jour- 
: And as ſoon as he was come to Paris 
he had Liberty to ſee and receive all forts of 
Perſons, and he there alſo receiv'd ſeveral 
Marks of the Eſteem was had for his Per- 
ſon. The Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and 
all the Noblemen of the Court entertain'd him 
very kindly. Since his Return he has reſum'd 
his Poſt in the Aſſembly of the States General, 
and he is at preſent in ſuch an Age, and has 
acquir'd ſo much Glory, that he ought not 
to have any farther Ambition for foreign Em- 
„3 
| 1 Knat: ted on the part of the Pro- 
vince of Zeland to the Aſſembly of the States 
General, as repreſenting the Prince of Orange, 
the firlt and only Nobleman of that Pro- 
_ vince, was employ'd in very important Ne- 
gotiations ; amongſt the reſt, in that which 
occation'd the Rupture in the 1635, and 
in that which procur'd the ſeparate: Peace at 
Munſter in the Year 1648. and Pax were 
the: chief Architects of both thoſe. Works. 
He had a daring and enterprizing Sp and 
2 — 
ince of Orange, Freders ry, emplo 
him in very —————— Suceeſs, 
ticularly in the Afﬀaip:of the Pri ity of 
range, the Governor whereof had treated 
with a foreign Power: Lie diſguis'd himfelf 
tike a Merchant, let Soldiers into the Town, 
cut off the Governor's Retreat, who was gone 
out of the Caſtle, and attack d him in a pri- 
vate Houſe, whither he had retir'd: and 
that means ſav'd a State to a Houſe, whi 
without it would not produce any Princes. 
It was in Recompence of this Service, that 
the Prince gave him the chief Direction of 
the Affairs of Zelaud, and put him in 4 Poſt, 
which procur'd him every Day new Com- 
miſſions, either within the State or out of 
the Countrey, the greateſt part whereof he 
diſcharg'd n . im the Year 1647, 
he the Treaty for the Intereſt of the 
Houſe of  Orazge with the Pleniporentiaries 
of Shan. As his Extraction was mean enough, 
he: could. not break | himſelf of certain Ha. 
bits, which are. contrafted in a bad Educa- 
tion. He had —_— in him that was Great, 
all was Cunning and: Artifice; and he was 
fo extremely ſordid; and what the Florewtives 
calt Miſern, that Rules might have been laid 
down for the moſt wret 
thoſe of hit Oeconomy. 


laſtrious en 
ume. I ſuall not exantin his pri vate Ndions, 


neither ſhall 1 gise my ſelf the Trouble to 


— 


Stingineſt, from 

: | Death after the manner I before mention'd. = 
be Life of Ju Olderbernevelt has been il- 
ough toi deſerve a pretty large Vo- 


juſtify his Memory +: becauſe. 1 conſider him 
6 O x 
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— — 


| 


here but as an Embaſſador; who, in that Qua. 


lity, has done ſuch great Services to his 
Countrey, that it might very well have for. 
born putting him to Death by the Hands of 
the Hangman, upon the Sentence of a 

Number of incompetent and illegal Judges 
In the Year 1585; while he was yet but Pen- 
fionary of the Town of Roterdam, he was 
fent with other Deputies into England, to of. 
fer to Queen Elisabeth the Sovereignty of the 
United Provinces, and he obtain'd of her a 
contiderable Supply of Men and Money; on 
the Security of ſome Towns in Hollend and 
Zeland, which were mortgag'd for the fame. 
In the Year 1597, he was ſent with Juſtin de 
Naſſzaw to King IV, to endeavour to 
make him lay aſide Thoughts of treating 
with the King of Spain. But the Reſolution was 
already taken; the King had given his Reaſons 
for ſo doing to the Queen of England, and 
the Peace was effeQually concluded the Year 
following at Yervins. In this Embaſſy the King 
thought fit to confer with this Miniſter private- 
ly, and to fatisty him of the Reafons which ob- 


lig'd him to put an End to a War that ruin'd 


his Kingdom; and he aſſur'd him of the Con- 
ſtancy of his Affection to the State of the Uni- 


ted Provinces, of which he promis 'd to give 
Marks by conſiderable Subſidies. Juſtin de 


Naſſaw, and the Sieur O/denbarnevelt, at their 
Departure from the Court of France, paſy'd into 
England, where they made a Report to the Queen 
of the Diſpoſition in which they had left Hew- 
IV, and they gor'from her a very favourable 
aration; notwithltanding the Lord Bar- 
leigh, who was an Enemy to War, approv'd the 
Reſolution which had been taken in Fance to 
make a Peace with Si. He had been made 
firſt Miniſter of Ho/iavd, under the Quality of 

Advocate of the Province, in the Year 1 

and in that ſame Quality he had the Secret 
alt the Embaſſies in which he was employ'd 
fince that Time; as in that which the States 
General ſent into Eugland in the Year 1598, to 
regulate with the: Queen the Sums to which 
the Money ſhe had aſſiſted them with amounted. 
This-was the third Embaſſy he had — 
— — and ——.— bad oh 

vera} Collegues, yet ſhe dgir'd to have 2 
vate — with e In the 
Vear os, he was ſent, with Prince Frederieh 
of Nefſaw, with the Lord Brederode, and 


with ſome other Perſons of Quality, to com- 


plement King James on his Aeceſſſon to the 
bn of Greas 1 2 
eur 4 Olaenbarneveli n a private 
ference with the King, and therein he 16 well 
mi the Intention of his Maſters, and the 
eaſons they had to continue the War with 
Spain, that the King remain'd ſatisfy'd there 
with. He had acquir'd Credit enough in his 
Province to prevail with it to conſent to the 
Trace of twelve Years, againſt the Opinion 
Prince Mawrice- of Naa, who from thence 
conceiv'd/ ſo great a Hatred for this — 
that he did not reſt, tilt he had'procur'd 


After the Parallel! / iterio Siri makes of Meſ- 
ſſeurs . Avanx and Sen, I think 1 — — 


to make Dith cul | 
[fine manner as thoſe I juſt . 
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Mauſter; tho with a great deal leſs Scandal, 
ſince they were very careful not to print their 
Quarrels; It is Jobs Oxenſtiern and Jabs Ade- 
ler Salvins, Embaſſadors Plenipotentiaries of 
Sweden at the Congreſs of Hefiphalia, I mean 
to ſpeak of, The firſt, whoſe Father was Chan- 
cellor, and great Director of the Affairs of that 
Kingdom, had, together with that great Name, 
the Advantage of an illuſtrious Birth, and that 
of the Advice and continual Counſels of a Fa- 
ther, who had not his Fellow for Negotiation, 
and who had a thorough Knowledge of the 
Affairs of Germany. The other was nor ſo well 
born ; but he was full as ſubtil and artificial as 
O0xenſtierw;, and as being the Queen's 

he had the Confidence of that Princeſs, who 
did not love the Chancellor, and who for his 
ſake had a Prejudice to all his Houſe : So that 
theſe two Miniſters receiving ſometimes diffe- 
rent and even contrary Inſtructions, it muſt 
not bewonder'd at, if in the Courſe of the Ne- 
gotiation they were ſo often ſeen in different 
and oppoſite Sentiments. The Oxenſtrerxs, as 
well the Father as the Son, did not loveFarce 
nor the French: The Queen, on the contrary, 
at that Time could not endure the other Na- 
tions. For which Reaſons the Embaſſadar Or · 
enſtrers always preſs'd for an Accommodation 
with the Emperor, and that Sweden ſhould ſeek 
its Satisfaction, even tothe Prejudice of Fance. 
Salvins, who tollow'd the inclination and Or- 


ders of the Queen, would not conſent to what 
would have prejudic'd a Crown ſo ſtrictiy al- 
ly'd, to which ſhe was oblig'd for all the Ad · 


vautages that Sweden els'd in Germany. 
Ox was rough, and ſometimes obſtinate. 
Salvens was gentle and complaiſant, but ſb ti- 
I that Serwes ſaid, it would not be ſb 
bard a Lask for him to overcome the Obſtina- 
cy of the one, as to fix the Irreſolution of the 
other. Moreover Salvixs was very ſelfiſh, and 
not altogether incorruptible ; whereof Ozen- 

ern could not be ſuſpected, he being aQtually 
in Poſſeſſion of a great deal of Wealth, and in 
Expectation of a great deal more; tho' S 
on his part Was not without, having rais'd himſelf 
to a very Fortune for a Man of his Con- 
dition. e Queen continu'd her Favour to 
him after the Concluſion of the Peace of H/eft- 


phalis. She oy'd him for the Execution of 
the Treaty, ſince again at the Adembly of 
Lubeck: From whence being return'd, and juſt 
ready to take another Voyage, be dy'd at Sterk- 
bolm. Oxenſts no othet Employment ; 
and to ſpeak the T ruth, the Queen was not at 
all ſatisfy'd with that he had bad in Germany. 


Jobn Richardos, Prefident of the Council of 
the Arch- Duke Albert, had the Confidence of 
his Prince, who made uſe of his Advice in all 
his Aﬀairs, and d his Perſon in thofe of 
the greateſt Moment. He was Chief of the Em- 

3 the ſaid Arch Duke ſent in the Name 
of the King of Spain to Verviss, where a Peace 
was concluded between the t wo Crowns in the 
Year 1598. Some Years after King Phi III. 
ſent the Conſtable of Caftile into Eaglond, o 
2 — King Jane on his Accaſſion to 
the Crown, and to make a Treaty of Alliance 
With him. The Conſtable, who was no c- 
inzordinary Negotiator , ſobſlirnted Richerdet, 
and ſome others of the Arch Dukes Miniſters 
whom he ſent into Exyland, where they pte- 


par'd the whole Treaty; ſo that thete wanted 
nothing but the ſigning when the Conſtable ar- 
riv'd at Lenden; tho'-it was but a ſimple Trea- 
ty of Friendſhip and Commerce, Archardot 
gave very great Proofs of his Ability, in-the 
Negotiation which was 7 — at the Hague 
in the beginning 7 this Gentury, about the 
Truce for twelve Years. For altho' he was 
not the Chief of the Embaſly, while the Mar- 
quiſs Hola was there, yet that did not hinder 
him from having the Confidence of the Arch- 
Duke, and knowing his true Deſign, -haying 
Leave from him to have private Gonferences 
with Preſident Feannm. So that one may ſay, 
that the main part of the Nu a, for what 
related to the Intereſt of the King of Spain, and 
of the Arch-Duke, was tranſacted by theſe two 
Miniſters. He was a Man of Honour; and if 
ſometimes there was a Mixture of Artifice in 
ſome of his Actions, it was not without doing 
Violence to his own Nature. 

The whole Life of Cardinal Foyesſe carries 
with it ſo many Marks of an extraordinary Me- 
rit, that it cannot be deny'd but he was more 
oblig'd to himſelf than to his Brother's Favour, 
who progur'd him the Purple, at the Requeſt 
of Henry III, during this King's Life; and one 
ticularly after the h of the Duke and. Car- 
dinal de Gwiſe, he was employ'd to the Lopes 
with the of Man and the Marquilſs 
Piſam, to, endeavour to an Abſolution 
for the Violence which .had been done to the 
Cardinal; but he had not the Quality of Doblich 
Miniſter and Embaſlador, till he was employ” 
as Mediator on the part of Henry IV, for the 
Accommodation of the Difference betwern 
Pope Paal V, and the Repyblick of Venice. Some 

of the Particulars of his Negotiation are to be 
ſeen in M. de Freſne C $ ters, Which 
diſcover that he was @ very skilfal and 
Embadlador ; ally in this, that he manag 
the matter ſo, that the Haniſb Miniſters had no 
Hand at all in the Treaty, dog Gat be prey 
the whole Glory thereof to Fance. Re- 
publick was very well ſatisfy'd with his manner 
of acting, and expreſs'd its Acknowledgment 
by the exceſſive Honours the Senate did hirn at 
his coming to Venice, to put the laſt Hand to 
his Wark. On this occaſion I hall ſay a word 
or two, en pefſant, concerning de Freſne Cangye, 
They who after his Death publiſh'd the Di 
patches he had made during his Embaſſy at Ve- 
wice, have not done an Honour to his 
Memory. He muſt needs have been « Man of 


Merit, ſince King Henry LV. had employ'd big 
in Germany and * , where he h | 
tiated before his 


to Venice: but as | 
came afterwards to a Place where there was 


nothing 0 negotiate, we ought not to 
= the fliels ananter ther fe fonnd in bis ers. 
But as 1 juſt ſaid, the Compiler might have par d 


himſelf the Trouble of giving them to the Pub- 
lick, and of making three Volumes of 
what m have been compris d in ten 
twelve Sheets. e 


[fade Volmar , Baron of Kiaden, one of 
Embaſſadors Plenipotentiaries. at the Co 
of . — one of the ableſt 
of the Alſembly. He anderſtood perfectly, well 
the Intcre& of the Houſe of Auſtris, and 


how to ninpage it: ſo that it may be ſaid, 
| he was one of thoſe who did abe greateſl Service 
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there, to that Party. Moſt of the Civilians of 
Germany have their own particular Principles , 
which not being always very conformable to 
common Senſe, form alſo of that Set of Men 
a ſort of Politicians that are eſteem'd 'no 
where, but in thoſe Courts where no others 
are known, and where they teach the ſame 
Principles. Volmar had ſtudy'd after the man- 
ner of Germany, but he had unlearn'd the pe- 
dantick part, and the School Maxims betimes; 
at leaſt as much as it is poſſible to be eured of 
a Gangrene, that penetrates to the very Bone, 
artd even infects the Marrow. He was civil 
and moderate, and had ford himſelf at the 
Court of Vienna, where are conſtantly ſeen a 
great Number of Spariſh and Italian Noblemen 
and Miniſters. He would certainly have done 
more uſeful Services to his Maſter the Empe- 
ror, and to his Countrey, than he did, if he 
could have acted according to his own Geni- 
us, and have freed himſelt of the Dependence, 
the Emperor's Miniſters have of thoſe of Spain. 
He was fince deputed on the part of the Em- 
peror Leopold, to the Aſſembly of Fraucſſort in 
the Year 1657, and following; and at laſt to 
Ratisbone, where he dy'd on October 13, 1612, 
being 76 Years of Age. wha 
Peter Chanut was a Relation of M. de [a 
Tuillerie, (whom I have before ſpoken of) and 
train'd up by him. It was /a Tmillerie, who 
carry'd him to Sweden, left him there, and pro- 
cur'd him the Quality of publick Miniſter of 
the ſecond Order. is it ſelf would be ſuf- 
ficient to recommend any other Embaſſador 
than Chanut. But he was ſomewhat'more o- 
blig'd to himſelf, than to his Relation and Pa- 
tron. He was one of the learnedſt Men of his 
Time, and amongſt the firſt Diſciples of Des 
Cartes. He expreſs'd himſelf perfectly well in 
moſt of thoſe Languages that are moſt in uſe, 
as well the Living as the Dead. He had tra- 
vell'd very much; and having improv'd him- 
felf thereby, he had acquir'd that Knowled 
which procur'd him at firſt, not only the E- 
ſteem, but alſo the Confidence of Queen Chr:- 
ſtina of Sweden. He had withal a great deal 
of Honour, and much Zeal for the Ca- 
tholiet Religion, tho' not very conformable to 
the Carteſian Philoſophy. All theſe Qualities, 
and among the reſt, the Art he to go- 
vern the Queen's Mind, procur'd him the Qua- 
lity of Repreſentative in the firſt Rank. He 
took no Vanity therefrom: and if this new 
Quality made ſome Alteration in his Train and 
etinue, it caus'd-none in his Perſon, nor in 
his Conduct. While he was ſtill but Reſident 
he had negotiated with the Ability of an Em- 
baſſador, and when he was Embaſſador, he 
carry'd himſelf with the Modeſty of a Reſi- 
dent; not but that on ſeveral Occaſions (ſome 
Whereof I have inſtanc'd in) he knew very 
well how to vindicate what was due to the 
Dignity of his Character. Sweden and the U- 
nited Provinces are ſenſible of, and will for 
a long time remember the Merit of this great 
Perſonage. He aſſiſted as Mediator on the = 
of France, at the two Aſſemblies of Labeck in 
the Year 1651, and 1652, and one may ſay, 
That of all the Miniſters of that Congreſs , 
none but Chanut made a Figure there; all the 
reſt being like ſo many mute Perſonages on 
the Theatre. He may be ſaid to have been 


' which 


tent to the King, with M. de Ghexs, and ſome 


— — — 
an Embaſſador of the firſt Claſs, and that there 
are but very few that can take place of him. 
His Friends could have wiſh'd, that having 
wv 4, by ſo many illuſtrious Employment; 

e had had in Sweden, in G \ 
in Holland, he had not addicted himſelf to 3 
Miniſter, who amongſt his other inſu 
Vanities, had a mind to have that of being fol- 
low'd, by a Miniſter who had a Place in the 
Council as well as himſelf. His Negotiati- 
ons, maim'd and disfigur'd as they are, do 
however carry the Marks of what he was in 
effect; altho” he that has publiſh'd them in 
that lame Condition has done him irr 

e. They who thus aſſume the Autho- 
rity of retrenching from the Works of ſuch 
great Men, what they think ought not to be 
communicated, would de much better to give 
nothing to the Publick, than to print their im- 
perfect Extracts, devoid of Judgment, and 
wherein neither the Air nor Genius of the 
ary row bs to be een | 

eter de Groot, Son to the great Hugh 

not ſo learned as his Father; — 
may . he was every whit at leaſt as a- 
ble a Miniſter. After he had ſucceſsfully 


ſerv'd the Elector Palatin, and ſome other 


Princes of Germany at the Hague, he devoted 


himſelf entirely to the Service of his Countrey. 
As Penſionary of the City of Amſterdam he had 
Admittance into the Aſſembly of the States of 
Holland, and after ſome Years, he was ſent 
with the Quality of Embaſſador in Ordinary, 
to the Court of Stoctbolm, where the States 
were us'd to entertain only a Miniſter of the 
ſecond Order; but it was thought neceſſary to 
do ſomething extraordinary for ſo extraordi- 
nary a Perſonage. He was ſo happy in his 
Negotiation, that there was room to hope, 
that he would have render'd the Intereſt of the 
Crown of Sueden, inſeparable from that of the 
United Provinces, if he had not been recall'd, 
in order to be ſent to France. It was at a time 
when the King being very much incens d at 
the triple Alliance, the States had caus'd to 
be made for the Defence of the Provinces of 
Flanders, which are under the Obedience of 


the King of Spain, had reſolv'd to reſent it, 


and to make War againſt the United Provin- 
ces. It may be ſaid of M. de Groot, That ne- 
ver did ſo ill made a Body, lodge ſo beautiful 
and great a Soul. He bad an admirable Pre- 
ſence of Mind, a'charming Converſation, 2 
clear and ſolid J udgment, Sentiments that were 
juſt and equitable, a great Knowledge of all 
ſorts of Affairs, as well domeſtick as foreign : 
and above all, what the French call the Art of 
pleaſing. His Name was known at the Court 
of France, where he was immediately couſider d 
as the only Miniſter capable of reconciling the 
diſagreeing Minds, if they had not been altoge- 
ther irreconcileable. I have ſpoken elſewhere 
Zap * the King caus'd 9 — 
| to the very ore the A 
After the Rupture in the Year 1672, be Was 


other Deputies, whom Hiſtory will make 
known, to endeavour to bring Affairs to an 
Accommodation ; but the Revolution which 
8 in the Gountrey broke off the Series 

that Negotiation, and forc'd him to ſeek 


elſewhere an AH lum for bis Innocence, which 
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2s not ſafe at home. His Enemies and mine, 
did not ceaſe perſecutin |» even after that 
0 


the Court of Juſtice of (which did not 
dare to commit two Violences, on the Heels 
one of the other) had juſtify'd him in form. 
dare ſay no more of him, tho' there is no 
ſaying too much of a Man, who was above 
all Encomiums, I am writing this at the very 
time I am inform'd of his Deceaſe. I cannot 
but pity Holland for having loſt a Man, who 
would have help'd to repair the Breaches, which 
Diſorders have caus'd in the State within ſome 

There are ſome Men that one can reap no 
Honour from, in ſpeaking of them, becauſe 


one can ſay nothing of them but what is infi- 


nitely below their Merit. Peter Feannin is of 


the Number of theſe Great Men. He had 


been Counſellor to the Duke of Mayenne, 
while this was Head of the League; and he 
had 2 the Procedure of his Maſter, at 
the Court of Madrid, at a Time when the 
Blame of all the Diſgraces that happen'd to the 
Party were laid upon that Prince. After the 
Duke's Reconciliation, King Henry IV. re- 
ceiv'd him into his Service, and made him 
one of his truſtieſt Miniſters. The King lov'd 
him, becauſe he knew that it was by Feannmn's 
Counſels chiefly, that the Deſigns of thoſe, 
who were for calling in a Stranger to the 
Crown, were overthrown; The Encomium 
that is put at the Head of the Negotiation he 
had tranſaQed in Holland, contains nothing 
comparable to what is to be found in the 
Negotiation it ſelf , where it appears that 
King Henry IV. and M. de Villeroy, what a 
King, and what a Miniſter! take more Plea- 
lure to follow his Counſels, than they have 
Difficulty to inſtru bim in their Intentions; 
and to regulate his Conduct. If Prefident 
2 had done nothing elſe in his whole 
ife, than to bring to a Concluſion the twelve 
Years Trace, notwithſtanding the Difficulties 
and Oppoſitions he met with on all Sides, and 
to have founded that powerful State of the U- 
nited Provinces; it cannot be deny'd but it 
was a kind of Miracle, and that he deſerves to 
be ut in the Rank of the greateſt and moſt il - 
luſtrious Embaſſadors that ever were. I could 
willingly make a Parallel between Cardinal 
Doſſat and Preſident Feannin, but as I find in 
both of them Qualities equally great, a profound 
w + a Mind extremely inlighten'd, a 

clear an ſolid Judgment, a prudent and difin- 
tereſted Zeal, an incomparable Fidelity, and 
an Addreſs and Application not to be found 
any where elſe; I muſt own, that I could not 


lay any thing of the one, which would not al- 


in Juſtice be due to the other: The Force 
their Reaſoning, the Sweetneſs of their Hu- 
mour, and of their Moderation, ſhew them- 
ſelves with ſo much Luſtre in all their Diſ- 
patches, that it ſeems as if, being employ'd-un- 
the ſame Talents to his Service, in Order to 
deſerve from him the ſame Eftcem and the 
Recompences, each in his Profeſſion : 
Althoꝰ Henry IV. had not the Reputation to 
have beſtow'd v ones upon them. 
The Father nd randfather of Pompone de 


Bellievre, having been employ'd in ſeveral Em- 
baſlies, it may be ſaid of him that he was the 
3 


Son of a, Maſter. . As he was the Gr 7 
by his Father and Mother, of two Chancellors. 
of France, and. the Son of a Preſident ax Mor-. 
tier, the, Gown did not afford a more illuſtri- 
' ons Faun than himſelf., In the V 


W 


* 


the Republick of Venice, and the te 
tates of thoſe Parts, of the Juſtice of the King's 


—_—— 
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1635, ſoon after the Rupture between the two. 
Crowns, he was ſent in the Quality of Em- 
baſſador Extraordinary into, Italy, to inform 
the other Poten- 


Arms, and to try to prevail with ſome of them 
to engage in the Party. He was already Pre- 
ſident of the Parliament, when in the, Year 
1645. he was ſent into England with the fame 
Quality, on the Account of the Comthdtions 
ot that Kingdom; but he found the Parties ſo 
exaſperated, that there was no likelihood | 
reconciling them. In the Year 1651, after the 
Deceaſe of. the late Prince of Orenge (the Fa- 
ther of him that now lives) he was ſent into 
Holland; as well to complement the States on 
that ConjunQure, as to ſee what would be de: 
liberated in the great Aſſembly which had been 
ſummon'd at the Hague; becauſe moſt of the 
Provinces were without a Governor, and the 
State had no Captain General. He found there 
at the very firſt, and indeed ſtarted himſelf fo 
many Difficulties, on the Score of the Cere- 
monies. and Civilities, which the Deputies of 
the States inſiſted upon, , ſince. the Con eſs of 
eſtphalia; that ſeeing withal, that the foreign 
Miniſters would have no Share in the Delibe- 
rations of the Great Aſſembly , and that he 
had every Day bad Accidents to encounter with 
on the Score of the Ceremonial, he took his 
Leave, and return'd to Fraxce. Two or three 
Years after, he had the Place of firſt Preſident 
of the Parliament of Paris given him, which 
is the firſt belonging to the Gown, after that 
of Chancellor. it Fas always been filld with 
great Men; but there had not yet been any in 
it, that had done it ſo much Honour as he did, 
nor that had diſcharg'd it with ſo much Gra- 
vity, and ſo much Sutficiency. He did not en- 
Joy it long enough to exert his whole Talent; 
th cnyying the Parliament a Head that was 
all its Glory, and that knew very well how to 
preſerve its Pigniry and Prerogatives 
- The Queen of Sweden being ſenſible of the 
good Qualities of Shering Roſenhan, gave him 


at firſt a very honourable Employment, and 


of great Truſt. She ſent him to Manſter with 
the Quality of Reſident, to affiſt on the part 
of the Crown of Sweden, at the Conferences 


| which the Plenipotentiaties of Fance were to 


have with the Emperor's Miniſters ; that is to 
„to obſerve their Actions and Proceedings. 
ax, he had himſelf there ſome Intrigues with 
the Miniſters of Spain, which ptocur'd him Re- 
proaches from d Aua and Servien, who were 
zealous thereof. They were not pet quite cur'd 
of their Jealouſy , when being or in 
France, during the laſt Commotions of Paris, 
he preſs'd Cardinal Mizarim to make an Ac- 
22 on with the Parliament ; * " 
he ſomewhat r'd the Royal Anthority. 
The Cardinal, who knew that ſuch Accom- 
modation could not be made, but at the Ex- 
pence of his Fortune, complain'd thereof in 
Sweden, and made him be recall'd. ow 
Chriſtina was willing — 8 
to the Queen Regent avce; but as ſhe was 
5R ſenſible 
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ſenſible that Roſenbar's Intentions wefe good, 
(for he was appretienſive left the Diſturbances 
in Fra, fhotld hinder the Execution of the 
ee of Germany, or ſhould rekindle 4 new 
4) ſte did not condemm his Procedure; 
0 having at! Eſteem for the Prince of Conde, 
e did not apptove of the Cardinal's. Sinee 
ou Time ſhe contitra'd to employ Roſenbay at 
#betk, and elſwhere: And after het Abdica- 
tion, the King, her Succeſſor, had am Efteem 
for the Merit of this Miniſter, atid made uſe 
of hin) in the Aﬀaits of Breme , and on other 
Occaſforis. He was à very underſtanding Mi- 
niſtet, had a ry Fund © 7 and a great 
Kno wiedge of Affairs; and „ notwith- 
Huding he was born in one of the coldeſt 
ſi mates of Europe, had tieverthelefs Qualities 
Which ate not very common, even itt the hot- 
telt. There was neither Affectation nor Arti- 
ce in his Actions, and yet there was fome- 
ing in them ſo ſubtil and refin'd, that it was 
a hard Matter to be fufficient! ed againſt 
him: He had beſides, a natutal Freedom which 
enoted a Greatneſs of Soul, worthy of a true 
thbaſfador. | 


OY 


The Count de Trautmanſdorf had the chief 


Confidence of his Maſter , when he ptocur'd 
himſelf to be fent Embaſſtdor to Munſter. He 
knew that there is nothing impairs Favour fo 
eaſily as Abſence; and he conld not be ig- 
ftoratit. that the Spaniſh Miniſters would do 
bim all the ii Offices imaginable, during his 
remote Employ, in Ordet to | 
the Ctedit he had at the Court of Vie; yet 
nevertheleſs he voluntarily quirted that Poſt, to 

deavout to procure à Peace to Germany. The 


n 
Emperor had upon him the two Powers of 


fande and Sweden; but he was not lefs in- 
commoded by the Friendſhip of his neareſt Re- 
lations and Allies, the King of Spain and the 
EleQor of Bavaria. Trantmanſuorf, to flee 
his Maſter of all theſe Inquietudes, reſolv'd 
to diſintangle his Soyereigh's Intereſt from 
thoſe of his Relations, and to make à Peace 
with one of the two Crowns. He was open 
enough; but, wich His Sincerity, he had alſo 
Ability and Adateſs enough to riandfe the thoft 
important Afﬀairs, and to guard himfelf again 
the Artifices of thoſe Miniſtets he negotiated 
with. He was of Opinion that the 
| 2 Intereſt on not to make a part 

the Emperor's or Etmpices; and with this N 
tion he apply'd himſeif io heatrily to this N 
tiation, that it cannot be deny'd 


' eny'd but Germa- 
is oblig'd to him for the Peace Which was 
concluded with the Crowns of Fance and 


Sweden in the Year 1648. And it is to him 
alſo that Fravce is oblig d, for the „ 1 
The gain'd by that Treaty ; becauſe he loſt the 
Opportunity of concluding with Sweden 
out France 1 have ſaid elſewhere. 

Sir }/illizm 


Arlinpton's : who being Secr of 8 and 
entroſtes with the Confidence of che Ki his 
Maſter, procur d his Friend to be ſent Refi- 


3 


ive him of 


of 
art of 


was & Creature of the Lord | 


| dent to Brafſels. It was by this loyment 
that he enter d into Affalrs, of which he gained 
' ſortie Knowledge under the Protection of that 
= State ſman. From Bra/ſſels he went into 
Fhllaud, at a Time when the Frexch having in- 
| Vaded the Low Countries, ſeem'd to render 
the Iutereſt of Exglavd and the United Pro- 
| Vitices i le. When M. Tempis came to 
| the ve he found the firſt Miniſter diſpoy's 
to hearken to all the Overtures that could con- 
tribute to put a ſtop to the Progreſs: of the 
Arms of France, and to receive with Gladneſs 
the Propoſitions he there made for a new Al- 
liance. It was propos'd, negotiated, and con- 
cluded in four or five Days: The Deputies of 
the Aſſembiy of the States General, judging 
that in that Conjuncture, where the Matter in 
Hand was io gain the King of Erzglavd to their 
Intereſt, they might very well pals over ſome 
Formalities, act à little 3 M. 
Temple , after that, labour'd at a Triple Alli- 
ance, into which Swedes was brought: And 
after that again, at 4 particular defenſive Alli- 
ance between the King his Maſter and thoſe 
Provinces. But all theſe Treaties were hard- 
ly concluded, when the King of Great Britain 
entering into freſh Engagements with that of 
France; this caus'd Temple to be recall'd, who 
from that Time remain'd without Employ- 
ment; till a Peace deing concluded between 
England and the United Provinces, in the 
Year 1674, the Lord Arlington, who continu'd 
to him his Protection, got him to be ſent to 
the Hague as Embaſſador Extraordinary, and 
afterwards to Nimeguen, with the Quality of 
Embaffador Plenipotentiary for a General Peace. 
He was there about a Year, at the end of 
which he had either Orders or Leave to retire 
into England; where he is (till at this Time. 
The Remarks he has made on the States of 
the United Provinces, and ſome other Works 
which he has communicated only to his F 
ſuMeienrly diſcover that he is a Miniſter 
very great Parts, and that he is capable of ſer- 
ving his Maſter in Employments of this Na- 
ture. He publiſh'd his Remarks after his firt 
Embaſly, which makes it be bcliev'd that we 
ſhall ſee tdem augmented, and reQify'd in ſome 
Places, after the ſecond. : 

My Ittention was to ſay ſomething more, 
concerning dim, and indeed to ſpeak of ſeve- 
tal other Embaſſadors; as alſo of ſome — 
ſters of the Second Order, and particularly 
all thoſe that are at preſent at Ns * 
mongſt whom there are ſome very — 

$. But log ea given but too m 
Extent to my Work, and my Mind not — 
the Liberty requiſite to give it a greater P 4 
Hon, while my Body is confin'd in a 255 
32 Prifon, I am forc'd to put an 
t. Perhaps ſomebody or other, that — 
ter Capacity, and better Means than 
— give another Turn to what 1 huve begun 

| ory rh complete Treatiſe of The Ea. 
dor and bis Funti n. 
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Duxk, and PRE x, and CHANCELLOR 


% 8 
FRANCE. 
My Lox, | 5 50 e 6 . | 
N i with which one of the firſt and 
F<; =” Princes of the Empire has thought fit'to 
; 1 onour wk Ware, tie to get a particu- 
lar Knowledge of the Affairs of Germany; I was 
cCompoſing a general Hiſtory thereof, on the Me- 
u moirs, which I have with great Care collected, 
of the ſame; and I was dani Work, when the Curioſi- 
ty of ſome Perſons of Quality o lig'd me to diſcontinue it, and 
to make a Diſcourſe concerning the Election of the Emperor, 
on occaſion of the approaching Electoral Diet. France had had 
ſo ſmall a Share in thoſe which have been been held within theſe 
hundred and twenty Vears, that it had quite neglected the Study 
of a Matter, the Knowledge whereof ſeem'd to be of no Uſe, 
and which it had no Occaſion to learn. But of late, the Reyo- 
lutions with which Germany has been threaten'd, after an Inter- 
regnum which afforded the Intereſted time to carry on ſeveral 
Negotiations, ſtirr d up in the Curious, a Deſire to inform them- 
ſelves of the State of Affairs in thoſe, Parts, and of the Particu- 
lars of one of the moſt celebrated Actions that is 'perform'd/in 
Europe. So that they who had prevaiPd. with me to undertake 
this Work, have alſo able to perſuade me, that I could give 
nothing ſo bad on this Occahon, but it would be lik d, re- 
ceiv'd with Satisfaction by the Publick. I am ſenſible, My Lord, 
that this Diſcourſe does not deſerve the Honour of Your Appro- 
bation, and that in preſenting it to You, I expole it to the Cen- 
a0 5.0 "I ſure 


EeiSTLE DEDICAT ORT. 


rr 


— — - — — 
ſure of ſo clear- ſighted a Judgment, that You will diſcover all the 
Farley thereof 8 the Ig in reality, there ate but 
very few Things ſufficiently finiſh d, not to appear imperfect in 
bone reſpect . other, to the conſummate. Knowledge of tha 
great Genius, which King Leui the Juſt, judg d alone capable 
of ſupporting worthily the two eminent Qualities of Chief Juſtice, 
and of Miniſter of State. Neither had I, My Lord, taken the 
Liberty to offer You this [mall Treatiſe, amongſt, the excellent 
Works that Three of the ableſt Men of our Age produce every 
Day under the Honour of Your Patronage, if You had not done 
me the Favour to give me to underſtand, that it would not be un- 
acceptable to You; and that You would have for it the ſame Boun- 
ty, with which You have ſuffer d me to approach Vou for ſo many 
Years. It is thezefare, My Lord, that] am fo far from bajieving 
I can improve this Conjunctute to the acquitting my ſelf of the 
great Obligations I have to You, that I am foro d to acknow| 
I thereby contract new ones, by begging You will be pleasd to 
honour it with the ſame Protection You have vouchſaf d to be- 
ftow on er gen | ORE be own'd, My Lord, that Mane 
beholds in all Your Conduct a perfect Idea of a great Magiltrate, 
- and that ſhe is infinicely' delighted in the Faſtics You ſo 
diſpenſe to all forts of Petſons: But as to my own particular, 1 
have felt fach favourable Effects thereof, that I ſhall be for ever 
oblig d to You for the Cate You were pleas d to take, to ſecure 
me my Right in an Affair of very great Importance. Your Lord- 
ſhip, out of Your exceſſive Goodneſs, would needs add thereto 
the Favour 5 me in the Number of thoſe Yon receive in- 
to Vour Houſe, as into the Sanctuary of the Learned, and even 
of Learning it ſelf; and to conſider me rather as a Perſon that 
honours and admires You, than as a publick Perſon. I have not 
Vanity enough to perſuade my ſelf, that poſſeſs any Quality that 
merits the Honour of Your Favour: But 1 to believe that 
if You have found in me any thing that could prevail with You 
to grant it me, it muſt vithout doubt be the Refpe& and Vene- 
ration, which 1 have in a Degree for Your felf, than 
for Your Dignity. Infomuch, that I dare be bold to ſay, that 
it will be an Effect of Vour Juſtice, as well as of Your Bounty, 
when You ſhall be entirely perſuaded, that I am very truly, __ 
| 7 My..Loxp, | Nit 
| 2:2 _ Obedient Servant, 


ine G01 
D. V. R. D. B. 
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fo. Tf ares with Politichs as with Phoſech. Nevey body tamper+ 
9 ewith, and v 8 Babe Both the one 
bd 58 and the other have Bod, ws to preſerve, and Maladies to cure. 
CORRS Both Rand in need of Sealy am and Experience, and both have 
= Doors, who teach and prattiſe according to the Rules of 
.. But then both have alſo their Quacks, who are for 
' curing the D le Of before they know the Cunſes thereof, 
and the dee of the this Number are thoſe who "have 
written concerning the 3 Diet as well in Italy as in France and 
Germany, lite Politicians rather than Hiſtorians who have rather 
endeavour d 10 x m__ the Choice the Princes Eleftors _ to make; 
than to treat of the Inſtitution of the Electoral College "Xi State it i 
at preſent in, of the Princes that compoſe the ſame, and of the eſſential 
Circumſtances which the Law requires ſhould be obſerv d in 0 Election. 
The Author of the preſent Diſcourſe has at#ed quite otherwiſe : He has 
confin'd himſelf within the Bounds of the Truth of Hiſtory; on which: he 
w_ all his Argumente, without Paſſim, and without Intereſt. While 
eps within fe Limits" he will not be liable to ſay with one of — 
per e — Be le took its Flight even into the Eaſt, [0 
Monarchy WAs — the Blectors: Since in the Tin: 
Ca I py modi; and Frederick II. who' made War againſt 
the Infidels of the Eaſt, the Qu 77 Ring Elettor was not yet fey, He 
will not give that of Cole tothe of the Romans, who is choſen in 
the Em Lie- tine; fin 8 ion expreſſly forbidt him med. 
a the Adminiſtration of airs of the Empire, and that that 
Author ſays himſelf, That the Y Cæſars have only left an 25 Vin 
without Power to the Ni "_ Romans. He vill not 
Naſſaw in the Cat of the 7, 250 he will be al to fag 
Ferdinand II, was wy to the Emperor Matthias, 5% Predecefor. 
Vill be cautious of advancing that has been lopp'd off from the 
Empire. That William of Holland, us of Caſtile, Richard of 
Cornwal have ſhar'd the Empire among ft them : That the Pope beſlows the 
Empire: That the Emperor owes Homage to the See of Rome: That for- 
merly the Kings of the . were only created in caſe 77 the E 5 
28 or To ſition, and that they 7 an ordinary ä 
12 depri d the Houſes of 75 Franconia, and 0 3 
ignity; thereby to ſtifle all the Pretenſiont of t jo Faul 
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an Hereditary Succeſſion: That Auſtria was uſurp d from Ottocarius, R ing 
of Bohemia: That Wenceſlas was as ſoon diſpoſſeſi d as choſen, and that 
Maximilian J. Rodolphus II, and Matthias caus'd their Succeſſors to be ele. 
ed. He will auoid — fuch groſs Ignorance, which'is inexcuſable 
in a Man who boaſts to haue compos 


| a lange Treatiſe onthe moſt en 
Affairs of the Empire, and who might haus ſaid on that Jubject an Infini 
of. other things of greater Moment and Truth towards the maintaining h 
good Cauſe. But he will take Care to ſupport all that he ſhall ſay with 
publick Proofs, and . 1 ſtrong and forcible, that he believes all thoſe 
who are well vers'd in the Knowleage of the Hiſtory and Affairs of Germa- 
ny, will agree therein. „5 i | 
At firft he had only made ſome Memoirs on this Subject, which he com- 
municated to three or four of his Friends ; but they were without Form, and 
fuch as the Work of a few Days might be ſuppos'd to be. But having been 
ſince deſir d to publiſh them, he undertook to make a kind of Treatiſe there- 
of, and to obſerve ſome Method therein; at leaſt as much as the Nature of 
the Matter would permit. | 
To ſpeak orderly in the ſame, it was 1 to ſhew that the Empire 
has not always been Elettive : That the Electoral College, which is com- 
por d of a certain Number of Princes, Eccleſiafticks and Seculars, was 
not inſtituted at the ſame Time that the Election began to take Place in 
Germany; but that the first Elections were made by all the States of the 
Empire aſſembl d in a Body; and that by little and little the Eleftors were 
reduc d to the Number Jimited by the Golden Bull: That it was Charles IV. 
who fix'd the Number, and made a fundamental Law, of what was before 
but 'a Cuſtom; who confirm d the Rights of the Eletfors;. and regulated the 


Ceremonies 75 the Election. It was neceſſary to ſpeak of the Electors in 
eneral, and of the Family and Perſon of each Eleftor in Particular: to 
able thereby to judge of their Intereſts, and of the Conſideration will be 
had for them in the approaching Diet; before we ſpeak of the Elettun; 
which is here conſider d, either iu its Preliminaries, which are the eſen- 
tial Circumſtances which precede it; or in it ſelf; or elſe in its effect, 
wa 16 Lo Creation of * 55 1 6 n 6 gy 
le choſe not to make this Diſcourſe e as the Copiouſneſs of t 

Matter would have allow'd him; becauſe his Intention — _ only 
for the Interregnum, and to adapt it only to the Election. But this is 
not what has hinder d the Author from giving that Turn and Perfection to 
his Style, which is what is moft admir d at this Day in any Book. For be- 
ides that it is very difficult to put the German Inſtruments into good French, 
(which however. he was oblig'd to inſert in thu Treatiſe) as for inſtance, 
the Golden Bull and the Capitulation, &c. he that writes this is a Foreigner, 
who neither would nor could diſguiſe himſelf, and who makes no Difficult 


to own, that all he has been able to do was to make himſelf intelligible. 


However he thinks he may ſafely 2 that in a little time be will 


publiſh ſomething more perfect, if be may have Leave to hope, that the Im- 
perfettzons of his Expreſſion may be made Amends for, by the Inſight be 
grves into the Aﬀairs he handles. | ar Ds." TERM 
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CHAP. 
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I 


That the Empire was berediary in Charlemagne s is] 


7 E might preſuppoſe, as a | 
by thing very certain, that the 
mpire, whether it be ta- 

5 for the Imperial Dig- 

or for, the Body 

* e Eiuphe it ſelf, * 
to ſay, the States and Pro- 
vinces of which the Em- 
pire is pms was hereditary in the Houſe 
of Charlemagne : But foraſmuch as there are 
Perſons of very eminent Learning, who do not 
— to call this Truth into be, we ſhall 


ſhew by the Authority of contemporary Hiſto- 
rians, and by the Series of Hiſtory, that , that a free 
lection was not abſolutely liſh'd in the 


of | There is no Monarchy e 


Enpire, , till after the Death of the Emperor | to 


Frederick Il. It 1s evident that recourſohuis beek 
bad to Election, when Heirs have fail'd in 
Family. of the Prince.reigning; bas in beredl- 
tary State, does not for thr become clove 

A- 


mily bas not fail d, and where it may abt 
again; but that Default of Princes in the 


det E 
c notwi 

doen there had 30 Lleſtion Vol thnes ; 

— by the Hiſtory of the firſt Monarchy 

of , Where the Crown has paſs'd from 

the Family of the A , into that of the 


E 


- and from this, tothe Poſterity of 
and . it cannot be ſaid for that 


as | 


eleQive. 


2 — 
0 i ——_ mn o * 
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ſeveral Princes of the ſame Family does not | 
make a State hereditary, when they ſucceed 
by virtue 4 an Eighties j 2 i 
do not render a State elective, ptoyided à pre- 
ſumptive Heir can interry the Election by 
right of hereditary Succeffion. I 
by the fame Ti- 


Doſs — | 
his Predeceffors had poſſeſs d 
'd theteto, 


Of the ELECTION of 


* 


Chamemaꝑn 
tle as the Kings ] 
it. One part of Germany was antiex d the 
and the othet N by him, as Wel as | 
Lombaidy, and the Provinces of l 
Now there needs but a fender Knowledge of 
Hiſtory, to know that the State of; 
ever been hereditary , even under the 
the firſt Race. Childeric dying in the Year 
Clovis his Son, ſucceeded by virtue f 
tary Right. * Clovis left his Sons Heirs to the 


| 


has | 


as Ammon ſays, and afterwards: + Now the 
Sons, Heirs to the Kingdom, were call'd, Sc. 


And this Form of Succefſion continu'd, till 


there were no Princes left of the Poſterity of 
* - France. + | | 

is is. 10 a Truth, that ĩt cannot even 
be ſaid Th Per in, who procut'd inch to 
be ſubſiſtued tb u fe Ia — the 
firſt Rate, was electeũ. was already. Ning 
in effect, and was abſolute Maſter of the State, 


becauſe he had ſucceeded in that Power to his 


Father and Grand- father, when he made ufe of 
the Authority of Pope Zachary to obtain a Ti- 


tle, for which it was not neceſlary to proceed | 


to an PleAidn. as Yor Cbarimagur and 
his Sutteſſdis, its certaif that the gh of 
hereditath Shcceffion was o well fecur'd in 


m, us well in the Empfte, as in the King - 

msſof Huuce, Germany and Ia that even 
Baſtards have ſucceeded to their Fathers, and 
their neareſt Relations. For notwithſtanding 
the Conſent of the States of the Empire was 
ſometimes concern'd therein, as when in the 
Year 889, * the Emperbr Arwnifie: not having 
as yet any Mawvful Aue, oblig'd the Tiers 
Francs to dae dn Gath df Fidality to | 
bold and Ratold, his natural Sons; yet that has 
nothing in common with an EleQion: which is 


nothing but the Choice, which the univerſal | 


Conſent, or that of the major Part of the Prin- 
ces, makes of another Prince, who without 
that could not pretend to the Empire. 

There is not any body ſo ignorant as not to 
know, that the Imperial Dignity has always 


| ir mag Father to Son, or 10 the heureſt 


elation, as long as ft remain'd in the Houſe 
of Charlemagne: Lewis the Debonnaire, who 
had ſacceeded'in the Empire to his Father, left 
-itito\Lotharins bis eldeſt Son; and this left it 
to his Son Letwir II, Who had for Succeſſor 


Sante i. . hath. — ttt. oth. 


the EMPEROR 
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of 
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Kingdom. + Clotharixs, the Son of Clovis, dy- 
ing 15 the Vit 565, left the Xing dom to his Sons, 


| R, and | 


1 m 


Charles the Bald his Unkle. To Charles I; 
ſucceeded Charles III, call'd the Groſs, his Ne- 
phew, who had for Succeſſor Arnulphus, natu- 
ral Son to his Brother Carioman,. ki of Ba- 
varia, to whom ſucceeded Lewss III, his Son 
who was the laſt Prince of the Houſe of Chu. 

we, of the Cermam Branch. | 

But to make the 

gon to the Empire 


$ IC | to be 
crown'd in the Year $1 3, f With the mperial 
Crown. The Ceremonies of his Coronation 
were very remarkable in this, that he would 
have every body to acknowledge, that Lewis 
held the of God only, and by right of 
hereditary Succeſſion, and not by the Choice 
of the Princes, ſince their Dignities were not 
as yet hereditary at that time. I © this Purpoſe 
he caus'd the Imperial Crown to be ſet upon 
the Altar; and order'd Lewis to go and take 
it, and crown himſelf therewith. Lewis the 
Debonnaire did che like by Lotharms his eldeſt 
Son, eauſing him to be ctown'd, and aſſocia- 
ting him to the Empire in the Year $17. f 80 
that tho" Labin was in Italy when bis Fa- 
ther dy'd, and that his two Brothers might have 
taken an Advantage from his Abſence, yet the 
Impoclal Dignity was ſecur'd to him; becauſe 
oy Father had 2 him 2 and had 
ent to him, as he lay dying, the Honours or 
5 of the Em 237 is to ſay, the 
Scpter Wd Crown. Obarlet the Bald having 
5 himferf Maſter df the Town of Mrz, 


whlich is the Capital ef Loryain, aſter the Death 
F Lotharins his Nephew, * he took the Quali- 
ty of Emperor and of Auguſt, as being King of 
two Kingdoms: and after the Death of Lews Il, 
Brother to this Lotharins, he was effectually 
crown'd Emperor at Rowe, + without any E- 


lettion on the _ of the Princes of Germany , 
any Mare than in the Suoceſſion of Charles the 
7, Of Arn „und of Lewis HI, his Suc- 


ceſſors. So that it may be ſaid, that the Em- 
hereditary, as long there were 


= was merel 

rinces of the Poſterity of Charl in Ger- 
And it is what almoſt all Authors a- 

gree in. But the Succeſſion being laid open 


by the Death of Lewis III, who dy'd without 
Ilſue, on January 21, 912, the States of Ger- 


found themſelves oblig d to — to 
the Nomination of « Sucrelfor bf the way of 
Election: which being an undoubted Truth, 
there remains that we examin whether this E- 
lection render'd the Empire eleQtive; which 
ſhall de the Subject of the following Chapter: 


* Aiws, b. 1. c. 13. 
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When the Empire began to be Eletdive. 
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Very body knows that the modern Em- 
ire is elective, and that the Emperors 
ucceed thereto by virtue of the Election 

and Choice which the Princes Electors make 
of him they think capable thereof. Far altho' 
we ſce the Imperial Dignity continu'd in the 
Houſe of Auſtria for above theſe two hundred 
Years; to wit, ſince Albers II. to Ferdinand III, 
who was the tenth Emperor of this Houſe, | 
without Interruption ; - theſe Princes dare 
not ſay they have any Pretenſions thereto, by 
virtue of hereditary Right. On the ——— 
the Emperor Elec, is oblig d to proteſt ſo] y 
immediately after he is choſen, that he has no 
Pretenſions at all thereto ; and to ſwear that 
he will never do any thing that may render the 
Empire hereditary to himſelf or his Family; 
but will take care that himſelf, and his Chil- 
dren, and Succeſſors ſhall, according to the an · 
cient Cuſt the Conſtitution of the Calden 
Bull, and the Laws of the Empire maintain tbe 
Princes Eledtors in their Right of Eledtion, and 
Vicarſhip during the Iwerregnum; freely con- 
ſepting that whatever he or his Succeſſors ſhall 
at any time do or vndertake to the Prejudice 
of this Oath, ſhall be null and of no effect. 
And it is for this reaſon that the Archbiſhop, 
who officiates at the Coronation, does not fail 
to ſay to the n he puts the 
Crown upon his „ Hold and receiue the 
Empire, not 22 Right, but by the Gan- 
ſent of the eight Eledtars, 7 

But foratinuch as the Number of EleQors 
was not regulated till ſeveral Centuries after 
the Election took place, it will not be impro- 
per to ſhew at what Time the Empire began 
to be eleQive, before we ſpeak of the Crea» 
tian of the Electors, and of the Inſtitution of 
the Electotal College. We here make uſe of 
the word Election in its proper and natural 
Signification, and according to the Definition 
we have given of it in the foregoing Chapter; 
and not for a ſimple Approbation and Conſent, 
as Gregory of Tours and ons take it, when 
they ſpeak of the Succeſſion of the Kings of 
Fraxce of the firſt Race. Aud it is ſo that we 
ought to underſtand what Sigebers, and the 
Abbot of Urſperg ſay, That Pepin was elected 
eſter the manner of the French; ſince it is.cer- 
tn that the French did not elect their Kings 
but were contented to lift upon a Buckler, and 
carry about the Aſſembly, the Prince who ſuc- 
cceded to the Crown byvirtue only of the fun- 
damental Law of the Kingdom. 

To find therefute che beginning of this Ele- 
ftiou, it muſt of neceſſity be ſaught where 
hereditary Succeſſion ended. Some lay, chat 
Charlemagne inſtituted the College of Electort, 
aud ſo the Election by Lewss «he 
Deboxuair, quoting even ihe Year of this pre- 
icnded Inſtitution , Which they ſay was pub- 


nan d in the Year 76g. But this Opinion is im- | for 
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pertinent and ridiculous. For beſides that we 


have ſhewn, that Lewis — — 
hereditary Right, it is certain that lemagne 
was not yet Empetor at that Time: and there 
is dey ene that Charles would 
inſtieate the Electoral Dignity, or change his 
Hereditary States into electide, to the Preju- 
dice of thoſe Children he ſtill haue, and 
really had fince to A ag umber, ſo as not 
to be oblig'd to for a Succeſſbr out of 
his own Houſe. And we accordingly ſee he- 
reditarySyccefſion continu'd in his Family from 
F — on, and Nelation - ＋ r. 2 
out any Interruption, as well in as 

France, till ſuch time as his Poſterity failing in 
one of the Branches, and erating ſo in 
the other, :thar the Princes thereof Were no 
longer known 22 Sirnames they con- 
tracted from their eakneſs, it was found 
abſolutely requifite to make them be ſuceeeded 
To tir then the 


beginning of a free Election 
in the Empire, we muſt by the way of Preli- 
minary/prove two things: The Firſt, That the 
Poſterity of Char in the German Branch, 
fail'd in the Perſon of Lewis III. And the 
other, eyen after the Death of Lewss III, 
the Empire did not become fo eleQtive, but 
— 7 * was had to the Nomination of the 
deccas'd Emperor, and even to Conſanguinity 
it ſelf: which was ſo very much conſider d in 
moſt of his Succeſſors, that we made no Diffi- 
culty to fay at the beginning of this Treatiſe, 
that the Empire did not become abſblutely 
3 alter the Death of the Emperor Fres 
C Þ4 ; * N 
Altho' it be indubitable that the 


| Lewis Ill. dy'd-withoug Children, and left no 


Heirs, yet there are ſome who ſay; that A 
* his Father, had two Sons, our Lewi 
Comrade, Father to Comrade who fucceed 
to the Empire in the Year 921, after the Death 
of Lew: his pretended Unkle. Others give to 
Lewis two Daughters, and marry one of them 
to Conrade, and the other to Henry I, his Suc- 
ceſſor : maintaining that both the one and the 
other came to the ire in Conſideratian- of 
this Alliance, and by virtue of hereditary Right. 
But we ſhall endeavour to ſhew the 
— Relation, as of a thing that is di- 
realy contrary to the Order of Nature; with- 
aut trifling away our Time to bring the Tefli- 
mony of the contem y Authors, who all 
wt the Feet of Chodenager, u G. 
that 4 e ; 
man —— re in his Perſon. And that 
the Reader's Mind may intirely acquieſce to 


the Demonſtration we hall give thereof, at 


leaſt as much as the Force of 

from the Truth of Hiſtory can afford ; we ſhall 

employ, againſt the Opinion of thoſe who are 
making the Empire purely hereditary to 
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d Death of Henry II, (they ought to ſay Hen- 
ry V, ſince Com II, . 5, Henry IV, 
and Henry V, were of the Saxon Houſe, as well 
as Henry II, as we ſhall ſee hereafter) but on- 


ly ſuch Reaſons, the Solidity whereof we ſhall . 


leave to the Judgment of thoſe who ſhall take 
the Pains to examin them. 

The Hiſtory of thoſe Times ſays expreſſly, 
thatin the Year 889, theEmperor had 
not yet any lawful Iſſue, when he was for ob- 
liging the States of the Empire, aſſembl'd at 
Treg eim, to take the Oath of Allegiance to 
Suendebold and Ratold, who were his natural 
Sons. Thoſe of Bavdria did it, but thoſe of 


Franconia oppos'd it, and conſented at laſt, but 
bn Condition, that the Oath they ſhould ſo take | 
ſhould not bind them, unleſs the Emperor dy'd | 


without lawful Iſſue. From whence we muſt 
conclude, that at that time 4 bus had none. 
And in Fact the Annales Fraucorum, publiſh'd 
by Pithox, and ſince by Freberus, and afterwards 
by du Cbeſue, under the Title of The Annals of 

uld, of St. Bertin, and of Metz, ſay, that 
Lewis was not born till the Year 893, and 
that he was baptiz'd by Hatton, Archbiſhop of 
Mayence, who had ſucceeded to that Dignity 
but in the Year $91; that is to ſay,” in the ſame 
Year that Sunderold, his Predeceſſor, was kill'd 
by the Normans: So that Lewis could at moſt 
be but ſeven Years old, when he ſucceeded 
his Father on November 29, $99, and nineteen 
when he dy'd, on Jaumary 21, 912. And this 
is what cannot be doubted of, without over- 
throwing all the Principles of Hiftory, which 
require that Credit ſhould be given to what 
Authors write concerning the Affairs of their 
Times, and of which they may have been as it 
were ocular Witneſſes : unleſs they relate 
things incredible in/ themſelves, or that the 
Truth thereof be conteſted by others better in- 
form'd than they. Now the Hiſtories of the 
ſame Time, and of the firſt following Centu- 
ries, all ſay, that Lewis III. was very young 
when he came to the Empire. Nay there are 
fome who take notice of the Age of ſeven 
Years, and farther add, that by reaſon of his 
Infancy the Adminiſtration of Affairs was gi- 
ven to Hatton, Archbiſhop of Meniz, and to 
Ocho, Duke of Saxony; there not being one 
. ſingle Author that ſays the contrary. His Epi- 

taph expreſſes how old he was when he dy'd in 
the following Lines. | 


watuor vix luſtra videbam, 
ſecit rapidas cum mibi Parca manus. 


This being preſuppos'd, we ſay that Lewis was 
the eldeſt Son of Arnulpbus, ſince he ſucceeded 
his Father in the Empire, to the Prejudice of 
his pretended Brother, the Father of Conrade I 

and that there is no Likelihood that a Child of 
ſeven Years of Age would have been ſuffer'd 
to ſucceed; while there was one who by rea- 
ſon of his more advanc'd Age was more ca- 
pable of governing. Now if Conrade, the Fa- 
ther of Conrade I, was the younger Brother of 
Lewis Ill, it is certain, that when s died 
he could not be above ſix Years old, and when 
his Son ſacceded in the Empire to Lewis III, 


— 


TY 


| eighteen at moſt ; an Age at which it was im. 


mant and 


= 


poſſible for him to have had a Son capab 
ſueceeding in the Empire. Moreover the 1h 
ſtory of thoſe Times ſays in expreſs Terms 
That Comrade was choſen at the Refuſal of 0205 


Duke of Sarem, on the account of his Con. 
rage, and the Experience he had in War. ; 
order to 0 = 


ſe the Incurſions of the Ne. 

wgarians, who had 900 5 
Germany, during the Reign of Lewis Ill; and 
that the Emperor Comrade I, was Son to Coy. 
rade, Duke of Franconia, who was kill's K. 
bruary 25, 905, by Albert Count of Bamberg ; 
who, if he had been the younger Brother or 
Lewis, could not at that time be above eleyen 
Years old, nor be the Head of a Party, and 
ſtill leſs have a Son able to govern the State 
ſeven' Years after. We could confirm this 
Truth by ſeveral other Reaſons, and a Multi. 
tude of Paſſages, did we not fear to ſwell our 
Diſcourſe too much; which Conſideration ob- 
liges us to paſs to the Alliance which ſome 
will have between Lewis, Conrade I, and Hen- 
ry the Fowler, when we ſhall have firſt repea- 
ted here, what we juſt now ſaid, that Lewis Ill. 
dy'd at nineteen Years of Age, at which it was 
impoſſible he ſhould have any Daughter mar- 
ry'd to Conrade his Succeſſor, who therefore 
_ — by his Son-in-Law. 

Ihe ame Impoſſibility occurs in l; 
ſucceeded in the Empize to tartar in 25 
Vear 99, that is to ſay, above ſeven Years af- 
ter the Death of Lewis III, who at that Time 
could not be above fix or ſeven and twenty 
Years of Age at moſt; and nevertheleſs be 
mult then have been a Grandfather ; ſince it is 
certain that Henry I, his pretended Son-in- 
Law, had actually Children when he ſucceed- 
ed to Comrade I. For it is certain that 0:ho his 
Son was marry'd in the Year 930; *or accor- 
ding to others in 932, in which he was of ne- 
cellity fourteen Years old at leaſt; and conſe- 
2 that he could not be born ſince the 

ear 918; that is to ſay, ſince his Father's Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown; and the rather becauſe 
William, Otho's natural Son, who was nomi- 
nated to the Archbiſhoprick of Mayence in the 
Year 954, was born in 928; f at which Time 
Orbo ought of neceſſity to be fourteen Years 
old, to be 7 of getting Children, and to 
be born in the Vear 914; in which Lewis Ill, 
his pretended Grandfather, could not be above 
one or two and twenty Years of Age at moſt. 
To which we may ſubjoin the Teſtimonies of 
all the — t who all ſay, that Herry the 
Fowler marry'd for his firſt Wife Hetcharge, of 
of whom was born Taxquard; and for ſecond 
Mahaxlt, the Daughter of Thierry Count of 
Aldembourg, of whom he had Ohe, Henry Duke 
of Bavaria, Brunon Archbifhop of Cologn , 
and the Daughters, whom we make known 
elſewhere. 

There are others, who conſidering the Im- 
poſſibility of this Alliance, and yet being wil- 
ling to eſtabliſh a Continuation of hereditary 
Succeſſion of the Houſe of Charlemagne, to 
that of Saxoxy, ſay, That 0:ho, Duke of Saxo- 
8 Father of Fleury I, marry'd Latgarde, the 

ughter of Arnalpbur, and Siſter to Lewrs Ill, 


- + The Continuer of Reginon and Luitpr. lib. 4. cap. 5, 
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ors. To know whether this is poſſible, 
— learn from Hiſtory, that Hemry I. 
dy'd on Faly 2, 936, being fixty Years of Age; 
from whence it follows, that he muſt neceſſa- 
rily be born in the Year 876, ſince the Birth 
of 0. . in which Arnziphus, who dy'd on 
November 29, 899, in the fiftieth Year of his 
Age, could not be above ſeven and twenty 
Years old. It is true, he might poflibly be a 
Grandfather at that Age, provided he had mar- 
ry'd his Daughter as ſoon as ſhe was marriage- 
able, and that he himſelf had alſo marry'd as 
ſoon as he was capable of getting Children. 
But this is what we are not oblig'd to believe, 
unleſs forc'd thereto by the other Circumſtan- 
ces of Hiſtory. But they are ſo far from ma- 
king mention thereof, that on the contrary 
there appears ſo great an Inequality of Age 
between Lewis and Lazgarde ; his pretended 


” . = ” 
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| Siſter, that the might be rathet taken for his 


Mother, it being certain that Latgarde ought 
to be at leaſt fifty Years old, when Lewis dy'd 
at the Age of twenty, confidering the Age of 
Henry 1, who at that Time was at leaſt fit and 


thirty Years old. ; 

Bat let us pre-ſuppoſe that this pretended Al- 
liance be true, yet that will not hinder the he- 
reditary Succeſſion from having been inter- 
rupted in the Perſon of Conrade I, after whoſe 
Death it was tequiſite to proceed to an Ele- 
Qion, not to have any Regard to Everard Duke 
of Franconia, his Brother ; and thetefore we 
ſay, that there would be no Alliance near 
enough between Lewis; Comrade and , to 
found thereon Pretenſions to the Itnperial 
Crown by Right of Hereditary Succefſion ; and 


that the Election began to take place in the Pet- 
fon of Conrade I. N 


CHAP. ii. 
Of what Nature was the firſt Elecbion of the Emperors of 


Germany: 


T will not be very difficult to ſhew, that 
the EleQion of thoſe Princes, who ſuc- 
ceeded immediately to the Emperors of 
the Houſe of Charlemagne; had nothing in com- 
mon with that which is now in Uſe ; nei- 
ther is there indeed any Author hardly, ex- 
cept thoſe we have hinted at above; but who 
reters the Inſtitution of the Electors to the 
tenth Century: but it is almoſt impoſſible to 
ſay of what Nature was the Election of Con- 
rade I, after the Death of Lewis III. The 
Authors of that Time ſay nothing at all of 
it. There were none but the Clergy and Re- 
ligious concern'd in writing the Hiſtory ; and 
thoſe good Fathers, being more ſolicitous for 
the Intereſt of their Convent, than to fill their 
Books with Things that might have oblig'd 
Poſterity ; inſtead of making mention of w 
was moſt important, are contented to ſpeak 
of the Fertility of the Seaſons; and to write 
Fables and Legends rather than what properly 
belongs to Hiſtory. All that one can gather 
from them is, that after the Death of the Em- 
peror, all the Princes of the Empire, as well 
ulars as Eccleſiaſticks, aſſiſted at the Ele- 
Rion of the Succeſſor; which however had not 
ſo great an Influence, but there was ſtill a 
deal of Deference ſhewn to the Will of the 
deceaſed, and to the Nomination he had made. 
This was the Cauſe that there ſtill appear d a 
kind of lawful hereditary Succeſſion, at leaſt 
a teſtamentary one; ſo that it may be doubt- 
ed in ſome meaſure, whether the Succeflion 
more on the Election of the Prin- 
ces, or on the laſt Will of the Predeceſſor. 
We have not any Particulars at all of the 
Election of Conrade 1. who the 
moſt pertinently of it ſay, that the Royal Line 
being extinct in the Perſon of Lewis 11], Con- 


rade, the Son of Conrade of Franconia, Who 
was kill'd by Albert Count of Bamberg, ſuc- 
ceeded to the Empire. Luitprand, an Au- 
thor almoſt contem „ ſays, he was cho- 
ſen by the whole People, that is to ſay, by 
all the States of G : at the ſame time 
one cannot determin whether it was on the 
mere Conſideration of his Merits, or whe- 
ther regard was had therein to the Recommen- 
dation of the deceas'd Emperot. 

The Election of Henry I. is attended with 
more Particulars in Hiſtory. It ſays, That 
Comrade, being on his Death-bed, and con- 
ſidering that the Authority Henry, Duke of 
Saxony, had in the Empire, hinder'd him en- 
tirely from continuing the Imperial Dignity 
in his Houſe, ſent for Eberhard, his Brother 
Duke of Franconia : And having | repreſented 
to him, in the Preſence of ſeveral Princes 
and Noblemen, how hard it would be for 
him to eſtabliſh himſelf in the ire, he ad- 
vis'd him to yield it to Henry, Duke of Saxo- 
wy, to be before-hand with him in his Sub- 
miſſions, and to ſecure himſelf of his Fa- 
your, by g to him himſelf, the Ho- 
nours or Im Ornaments: Intreating at 
the ſame time the Princes and Noblemen 
there preſent to approve the Choice he had 


and to confer the Imperial Dignity 


on „Duke of Saxovy, as to him 


whoſe Perſon were to be found all the 

lities neceſſary for ſo high an Adminiſtration. 
Comrade dying after this Declaration, the Prin- 
ces of Franconia, Suabia , and Bavaria 
elected , and confirm'd ſach their 
Choice, the Nomination the deceaſed had made 
of his Perſon. 


We learn from the Circumſtances of this E- 
leQion, firſt, That it was in effect only a Con- 


21. Cap. 7. | 
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Srmation of the laſt Will of Comrade 1; ſe- 
ondly, That at this Election were preſent the 


kes of Suabia and of Francoma: Provinces 
which at preſent have no Princes that can aſ- 
ſiſt at the EleQions; fince it is near four hun- 
dred Years ſince Suabia has had any particular 


Prince; and the Houfe of Auſtria, who has 


that Title, is in Poſſeſſion but of a ſmall Por- 


tion thereof, as the Biſhop of Wartzboury is 


only titular Prince of Franconia: Thirdly, I hat 
no mention is made therein of the King of Bo- 
hemria, no more than of the Count Palatine of 


the Rhine, nor of the Marquiſs of Branden- 


burg, who was not known at that Time: And 
fourthly, That not only the Heads of Families 
were preſent at this Election, as is cuſtomary 
with the modern Electors, but all the Princes 
in general. Which is evident, not only from 
the Teſtimony of Mittilind and Luitprand, who 
ſay ſo in expreſs Terms, but alſo from the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Hiſtory of that Time; by 
which we are inform'd that Aron Duke of 
Bavaria was in Hungary; that Henry was in 
Saxony; and that 2 , Duke of Suabia, 
oppos'd his Election, and took Arm againſt 
him, while the. other Princes authoriz'd him by 
their Preſence. - From whence we mult 'con- 
clade; that there were other Princes of Bava- 
ria, of Saxony and Suabia, who aſſiſted at this 


Election, which was by that Means very diffe- 


rent from that which has been introduc'd ſince. 
We ſee the ſame Manner ofeleQingin 0:40 1, 
and in the two other 0zho's his Succeſſors. 
Wittikind, who was a A in the Con- 
vent of Corbie in Saxony, and who liv'd in their 
Time, and has dedicated his Hiſtory to Masi 
da, or Mabault, Abbeſs of Quedlinbourg, Daugh- 
ter of the Emperor 0:ho I, and of Adelaide of 
Burgundy his ſecond Wife, ſays * that the Em- 
peror Henry I. being ſick, conven'd the Peo- 
ple, and appointed his Son King; and dye 
Time aſter, all the Pe«ple of Franconia and Saxo- 
ny choſe Otho his Son, whom the Father bad no- 
minated for his Succeſſor. The Circumſtances 
which the ſaid Wittikind adds, arc ſo remarka- 
ble, that they are worthy to be inſerted here. 
He ſays then, + © That after the Death of Heu- 
ry, the Eaſtern French and the Saxons having 
10 5 that the Election ſhould be made at 
« Ax la Chapelle, the Dukes and chief Noble- 
* men repair d thither; and being with the o- 
% ther Princes, and the reſt of the Nobility, 
« aſſembled in a Gallery, which joyns to the 
« great Church built by borlemagne, they ſeat- 
% ed the young Prince on a Throne prepar'd 
% on purpoſe, choſe him King, and took an 
© Oath of Fidelity to him, touching him in the 
«* Hand, and promiling him to aſſiſt him againſt 
&« all his Enemies. hile the Princes and o- 
ther Lords were employ'd in this Election, 
te the chief Prelate (that is to ſay, the Arch- 
“ piſhop of Meutt) cloath'd in his Powtificali- 
„ bus, and attended by the Clergy, waited for 
« him in the Church; and ſeeing him come 
out of the Gallery, went to meet him, took 
bim by the left Ha 


ah. _—_—— 
—: ww kw wa — 


nd, carrying the Crofier | 


in his right; and having conducted hi 
* the made of the — the Church, ou 
< there, and turning to the People who had 
„ flock'd thither, he ſaid, Behold, I bere byi 
«* you Otho, whom God has choſen, the late 
King has nominated, and the Princes have 
made King. If this Election pleaſes you, di- 
* clare it, by liſting ap your | 

And that it may not be thought that Mt 
kind, in ſpeaking of the Princes, meant thoſe 
who at preſent enjoy the EleQoral Dignity; te 
names ſome of them, and makes them dif. 
charge their reſpective Offices, at the Feaſt that 
was made to 0:ho, after the Ceremonies of his 
Coronation. He inſtances in Gije/bert Duke of 
Lorrain, Eberhard Duke of Franconia, Brother 
to the Emperor 'Comrade I; Herman Duke of 
Suabia, and Araoul Duke of Bavaria; and yet it 
is certain that the Emperor Charles IV, in re- 
res the Number of the Electors in the 

olden Bull, does not ſo much as name one of 
theſe Princes, and conſequently that this Ele- 
Sion has nothing in common with that which 
is at preſent in Force. And indeed our main 
Scope, in alledging this Paſſage, is only to 
ſhew that great Deference was had to the No- 
mination of the Predeceſſor, which reſtrain'd 
the Election of the Princes to the ſingle Per- 
ſon of his Son. 

The Continuer of Reginon ſays, That the 
Emperor 0:ho I, deſigning to go into [tal in 
the Veur 966, conven'd the States of the Em- 
pire at Worms, where his Son Orho was c 

the wniverſal Conſent of all the Princes, and of 

whole People. He ſays he was choſen; but 
the Particulars of the Hiſtory make it plain that 
this Election was only an Approbation of the 
Will of the Emperor, who had a mind to ſe- 
cure the Empire to his Son, in Order to avoid 
the. Oppoſitions he had himſelf met with, at 
his Accefſion to the Crown. This 
plainly by what #/irtikind and Ditmar fan. That 
01bo II. was again elected after the Death of 
his Father, by all the People. The Word 
Collaudare, which Ditmar makes uſe of, in- 
ſtead of that of Eligeye, is a full Confirmation 
of what we juſt now ſaid. 

Ot III. was elected after the ſame manner 
— his Father's Life, who having ſum- 
mon'd the States of the Empire at Verone, in 
the Year 983, caus'd his Son to be choſen 
there, who then could not be above eleven 
Years old : But that did not hinder the ſame 
Ortho (being on his Death-Bed) from diſpoſing, 
by his Will and Teſtament , of the Imperi 
Dignity in Favour of his Son; which is by ſo 
much the more remarkable, that ſuch Diſpoſal 
would have been ridiculous, had the Sueceſſi- 
on depended abſolutely on the Election of the 
Princes and the People. It is to this Orbe that 
is aſcrib'd the Inſtitution of the Electoral Co 
lege, ſuch as it was before the Treaty of Mar- 
fter had augmented the Number of the Ele- 
Cors. But whether this Opinion is 
to the Truth of Hiſtory, is what we hall ſee 
in the following Chapter. 


* At the end of Bock I. 
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That the Electoral College was not inflituted by the Emperor Otho Ill, 


nor m his Time, 


that the Election began to take Place 
immediately after the Death of the 
Emperor Lewis III, who was the laſt Prince 
of the Houſe of Charlemagne in Germany, but 
that it was very different trom that which is in 
force at preſent; ſo that there remains ſtill to 
know, When the Modern Election had its Be- 
inning, when the College of Electors was in- 
ſcat , When it was reduc'd to the Number 
of ſeven, and when the Electoral Dignity was 
appropriated to the Archiepiſcopal Sees of 
entz, Triers, and Cologne, to the Kingdom 
of Bohemia, to the Palatinate of the Khrmne, 
to Bavaria,) to the Dutchy of Saxony, and 
arquiſate of Brandenburg, to the Excluſion 
of all the other Principalities of Germany. 

The Cardinals Bellarmin and Baronms af- 
cribe the Inſtitution of the College of EleQors 
to Pope Gregory V ; and the major part of Au- 
thors, as well ancient as modern, 1tal:axs and 
Germans, ſay, That the Electors were inſtitu- 
ted and reduc'd to the Number of ſeven in the 
ſaid Gregory's Time, and that of the Emperor 
Otho III, but they diſpute amongſt themſelves, 
whether this Regulation was made by the Pope, 

or by the Emperor with the Pope's Authority. 

It is the Opinion of all the Canoniſts, and 
eveu of ſome of the exacteſt Hiſtorians, as of 
the Centuriators, of Sleidan, and of the Pre- 
lident de Thow. The Ads of the Church of A- 

uileia attribute this Inſtitution to Pope Selve- 
er II; Theod. of Niem, to Conrade II; and 
there are ſome who aſcribe it to Ocho IV; 
which is what Celdaſt would make us believe, 
when he relates the Fragment of the Conſtitu- 
tion he made for that Purpoſe, in the Diet con- 
ven'd at Fraxchfort in the — 1208. 

It is not our Intention to reconcile theſe dif- 
ferent Opinions, but only to ſhew, that the In- 
ſtitution of the Electoral College to the Num- 
ber ſeven, was not made till e two hun- 
cred Years after the Death of Gregory and 0- 
the; and ſo that this Honour is not due to ei- 
ther the one or the other. 

It cannot be deny'd, but the College of Ele- 
Qors is the moſt conſiderable, the moſt illu- 
ſtrious, and the moſt auguſt Society, not only 
of Germany, but alſo of all Europe; as being 
compos'd of Prelates and Princes, who pre- 
tend to, and may, carry it on the Level with 
crown'd Heads. For which Reaſon there is 
Ground to wonder, that hitherto there does 

not appear any authentick AR of its Inſtituti- 
au; and that ſince the Death of Ocho III, to 
nas Polonns, who wrote above two hun- 
dred and fiſty Years after, there is not any Au- 
thor to be found that makes mention thereof, 
or that even knows the Quality of EleQor. 

e might take ſome Advantage from this Si- 
lence, as being an invincible Proof againſt the 
pretended Inſtitution of Orhe III. and Grego- * 

'y V, and content our ſelves with the bare de- 


W have made it appear very plainly, 


*. 5 1 


nying a thing, for which no warrantable T 
—.— can be produc'd; and that with ſo 
much the more Reaſon, as there is no Hiſtory 

that ſpeaks of the Electors before the Reign of 
Frederick 1, or that makes a particular Digni 
E before that of Frederick II. his Gand. 
on. 

On the contrary, if we do but bring ever ſo 
little Attention to the LeQure of the Hiſtory 
of thoſe Times, we ſhall find, that of all the. 
modern ſecular EleQors, there was not any 
one known in the Time of Obo III, beſides 
the Duke of Saxony. Bobemia was not yet e- 
rected into a Kingdom, and its Dukes were ſo 
little concern'd in the Affairs of the Empire, 
that Dabravius Biſhop of Olawrts, who wrote 
the Hiſtory thereof, and is of the Opinion of 
thoſe who aſcribe the Inſtitution of the Electo- 
ral College to Ozho III, aging it was impoſſi- 
ble to bring the King of Bobemia into the 

ſays that that Emperor made but ſix, and 
that it was Rodolphas I, who liv'd near three 
hundred Years after this pretended Inſtitution, 
who augmented the Number thereof; by adding 
thereto the King of Bohemia; as well to do 
Honour to Henceſlas his Son- in- law, as to pre- 
vent the Diſorders which are but too frequent, 
when the Votes may be equally divided. The 
Counts Palatin of the Rhine were not yet 
known, becauſe the Palatinate made a part of 
Francoma; and the Marquiſs of Br 
did not yet hold the Rank of Prince, but was 
only a ſimple Governor of a Frontier, which 
was (till intirely Pagan , and depended wholly 
on the Duke of Saxony. Theſe Reaſons are, 
in my Apprehenſion, ſtrong enough to confute 
the Opinion of thoſe who aſcribe the Inſtituti- 


| on of the Electoral College to Orbe 111; or to 


Gr V. 

t foraſmuch as we cannot eſtabliſh this 
Truth by more convincing Arguments, than 
thoſe which the Hiſtory of thoſe Times af- 
fords, we ſhall examin the Elections of the 
following Emperors, who. ſucceeded Ocho III, 
that we may ſce whether there is any thing to 
be found therein, that comes near to what is 
praQis'd at this Day : When we ſhall have firſt 
obſerv'd, thas there is no likelihood at all that 
the Emperor Ocho III, who was not above 
twenty five or twenty fix Years old, when Pope 
Gregory V. dy'd in the Year 998, ſhould have 
been for *. * the Empire merely elective, 
at a Time when he might ſtill have Children 
capable of ſucceeding, and when he had Rela- 
tions near —_ not to be willing to fru- 
ſtrate them ac. W „ in 15 _ _ 
ſure to have ight © itary Suc- 
8 beſides Fleury of ; Duke of 
Bavria, who ſucceeded him in the Empire, 
there were the Sons of Ortho, who was the Son 


of Lutolfe, Duke of Suabia, cldeſt Son to the 


Emperor Orbe I, and of Edzid or Fadith of 
Exgland, his firſt Wife; and Branon, Unkle to 
1 


Henry, 


. 
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Henry, and younger Son of Henry I, Duke of 
Hay — —_ ſecond . of the Em- 
peror I, and Brother of Ob I. 
And in fadt, there is not any thing ii the E- 
lection of Henry II, who ſucceeded immediate- 
ly to C2 HI, that refers to what is practis d 
at this Day. He was not choſen by a certain 
Number of Princes, which are call'd Electors: 
on the contrary, they who are for maintaining 
his Election are oblig'd to allow, that he was 
elected by almoſt all the Princes of the Empire; 
who in effect did nothing more, than confirm 
his Pretenſions againſt thoſe of the other 
Princes of the ſame Houſe. He was the Son 
Henry the Matineer, Duke of Bavaria, who was 
Grandſon to Henry I, who was alſo Duke of 
Bavaria, and ſo Great-Grandſon of the Empe- 
ror Henry I, as well as Orb III, his Predeceſ- 
ſor. But there were other Relations as near 
as he; to wit, Heury, Father of the Emperor 
Conrade II, and Comrade the Father of Conrade, 
Duke of Franconia, Brother to Pope Gregory V, 
and to William Biſhop Strasbourg, who had not 
leſs Right thereto than himſelf „as being de- 
ſcended from the eldeſt Son of the Emperor O- 
 zholl; ſo that the Election that the Princes 
made of the Perſon of Henry, Duke of Bava- 
"ria, was not an EleQion, but rather a Regula- 
tion of the Pretenſions of the Relations in the 
ſame Degree. 1 
' Henry pretended that the Crown was due to 
him, as to the neareſt Relation of the Deceas'd, 
-becauſe the Deſcendents of Latoſſe, the eldeſt 
Son of 0:ho, had been excluded by 0zho II, his 
younger Brother; and it was in this Quality 
that he was conſider'd, not by ſeven EleQors, 
-(altho? the pretended Inſtitution of the EleQo- 
ral College ought to have been then in its great- 
eſt Force) but by all the States of the Empire. 
Ditmar Biſhop of Mersbourg, who liv'd at that 
time, and dy'd in the Reign of ny II, in the 
Year 1018, ſays, * * That Henry, Dake of Ba- 
e vatia, having caus'd the Imperial Ornaments to 
„be given him immediately after the Death 
„ Otho III, was for ſecuring to himſelf the & 
frage of Sigfrid, Archbiſhop of Cologn, who 
« proteſted to him that be could promiſe bim no- 
« thing, but that he wonld follow the Sentiment 
“K all the People; and that 8 that 
« the Princes of Saxony, to wit Giſeler, Arch- 
« bi 4 1 with the other Biſhops 
« of the Coumrey: Duke Bernard of Saxony, : 
« Marguiſſes Lotharius, Eggard aud Geron, aud 
« the other Princes of Germany , were aſſembled 
« at Werle, where were preſent alſo Sophia aud 
« Adelheida, Abbeſſes anderſheim and of 
„ Quedlinbourg, % Conſens, Daughters of the 
0 eror Otho II, d of . „4 
« Greece; be ſent to them 4 Gentleman, 
50 „1 known bis Maſter's Intentions to 
'« theſe Princeſſes, negotiated ſo h pity through 
% their Means, 20S the Promiſes he made to 
« TT erviceable to him on this Oc- 
« cafiow, that all the Aſſembly declur d with one 
Voice, that Henry ſhould rei by the Grace of 
% God; and by hereditary Right. | 
Whatever there was in it, he drew great Ad- 
vantages from his Birth; but even if he were not 


had to be a near Relation to the Emperor 0. 
tho, and that he held it only from the mere E. 
lection of the Princes; it ĩs certain that by thoſe 
Princes cannot be underſtood the ſeven Ele. 
Qors, but all the Princes of the Empire, as well 
Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars; finceDitmar names 
ſome of them, and ſays expreſſiy, that Omnes 
Regni Optimates, all the Great Men of the King- 
—_— _ 7 15 Election; and 

im Otbo, Biſhop of Friſingen, ſays i 
+ That all the Lords of the Kingdom! cheſs 54 
An EleQion, which in effe& did tio more than 
confirm the Right he had already thereto. 
Let us look into the Particulars of the Ele. 
Qion of + Conrade II, Succeſſor to Henry. The 
ſaid Biſhop of Friſmgen * ſays, That he was 
choſen by all the States of the Kingdom, who 
were for confirming by their Election, the E- 
ſteem Henry had expreſs'd for his Perſon. But 
we go a great deal farther, and ſay, That his 
Birth was not therein leſs conſider'd than his 
Merit, and the Judgment of his Predeceſſor. 
The Quality of Duke of Franconia, which the 
Hiſtories give him, has given room to the com- 
mon Error which has ſſip'd into the Minds of 
all thoſe who have undertook to ſpeak of the 
Affairs of Germany ; that after the Death of 
Henry II, he Imperial Dignity paſi'd from the 
Houſe of Saxony into that of Franconia: tho! it 
be very true, that Conrade II. was of the ſame 
Houſe of Saxony, deſcended in a direct and 
Male Line from the Emperors Hemry, ind O- 
tho]. We have very ſtrong ConjeRures fot 
this in Hiſtory, but the Teſtimony of Wippe, a 
cont rary Author, and Chaplainto he Ei. 
peror Henry Ill, Son and Succeſſor of Con- 
rade II, is unexceptionable, and a convinci 
Proof. He ſays then, That Conrade Duke of 
Franconia, call'd the Eldeſt, and Comrade the 
Younger, his Competitor for the Empire, were 
Couſin Germans „Sons of two Brothers, the 
one of which was call'd Hetzel or Henry, and 
the other Cuno or Comrade, and that theſe two 
Brothers were Sons of Otho, Duke of Fraxce- 
nia (and of Suabia,) and Brothers to Branon , 
who was Pope under the Name of Gregory V, 
and to William Biſhop of Strasbowrg. Then it 
appears, that Comrade II. was Great-Grandſon 
to the Emperor Otbo I, and ſo a Prince of the 
Houſe of ny. Now that it may not be 
thought that Orbe, to whom Hippo gives the 
Quality of Duke of Franconia, is Cotter than 
he who ſucceed to Latolfe, his Father, in the 
Dutchy of Szabia, we muſt obſerve what the 
Biſhop of 1 to wit, That the 
Emperor Oh III, being come to ) 
Brano his Nephew, ( he was the Son of his 
Couſin German) Son of Duke Otho, (of Sus- 


bia) Pope in the place of Jobs who was dead. 
. This being . 7 


eſtabliſh'd, we might maintain 
that Comrade II. ſucceeded to the Empire by 
_ of hereditary Right, and that the Ny 

ermany met after the Death of Fleury 

but only to regulate the Difference between the 
two Couſin Germans , who were Relations in 
the ſame Degree to the deceas'd Emperor : 
Bur it is ſufficient that we are able to to ſhew, 
that the Circumitances of his Election, de- 


. oblig'd for the Imperial Dignity, to the Rank 
he held in the Empire, — * Honour he 


ASC. | IF 4 


ſtroy entirely the Opinion of thoſe, who refer 
the Inſtitution of the EleQoral College to the 


„ * Lib, 5, p. 5% IIb. 4. c. 27, 


t Conrade II. # Ibid. d 28. 
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Time of the Emperor 


Otbo III. The Abbot of 
Urſperg, makes preſent at the Election of Con- 


rade II; Eberhard Biſhop of , and makes 
him be ſo very much conſider d in the Aſſem- 
bly, that it is to his Authority chiefly, and that 
* 8 & 
of Aribo Archbiſhop of Menz, that he aſcribes 
the Promotion of that Prince. But let us ſee 
all the Particulars. of it in #/ippo, whom we 
juſt quoted, who has wrote his Life, and dedi- 
cated it to the Emperor Henry III, his Son. He 
s thus of it. : 
« It is proper to name here ſome Princes 
« as well Eccleſiaſticks as Seculars, who liv'd 
« then, and by the Advice of whom (the Eaſtern) 
France is accuſtom'd to chuſe its Kings. At 
« that Time (/c. in the Year 1024) Aribo go- 
4 vern'd the Archbiſhoprick of Mentz. Pele- 
« , a Relation to Aribo, govern'd that of 
@ Colognz and Poppo, Brother to Duke Erneſt, 
« (ſc. of Suabia) was Archbiſhop of Triers, ha- 
eving under his Guardianſhip his Nephew Er- 
©« zeſt, his Brother's Son. Eberhard was Biſhop 
* of B „ Hetmo of Conſtance, Werner of 
« Strasbourg, Mercelin of Wart „Bruno, 
© Brother to the Emperor Fleury II. of Ag 
© boxrg; Gunther, Brother to the Counts &g- 
” and Herman, was Archbiſhop of Saltz- 
„ bourg ; Burghard was Biſhop of Katizbon, Al- 
« bers of Fiſiagen. Many other Biſhops and Ab- 
* bots were preſent with theſe at t ion. I 
% decline making mention of the — 
% Saxony, becauſe not having any Knowledge 
© their Merits, I — vn. De here ſet down 
t their Names without Encomiums, 2b I am 
i ſenſible they have a Right to aſſiſt at thoſe Aſ- 
% ſembliet, to deliberate there, and cooperate with 
© the others. I ſay nothing of the Prelates of 
© Ttaly, who could not repair thither by reaſon 
« of the Shortneſs of Time. The Dukes who 
© liv'dat that Time were, Benno Duke of Sax- 
« ony, Adelbert of Iſtria, (it is Carinthia) Hetz- 
% (Henry) of Bavari prog of Suevia, Fri- 
* derick of. ain, G Jeb of Moſellane , Con- 
rade of Worms, Duke of Franconia, Ulric of 
% Bohemia, Theſe Biſhops and Dukes whom 
« we have juſt nam'd, endeavour'd to effect 
© that the publics might not remain long 
* without a Head, c. Afterwards he goes 
< on. Between Worms and Metz, there is a 
Place where all the Great Men, and as one 
* may ſay, all the Forces, and all the Bowels 
* of the Kingdom, aſlembl'd and encamp'd a- 
© long the Rhine: on the part of came 
* thither the Saxons, the ans, the Eaſtern 
Fraxcs, the Norici, (Bavarians) and the Sua- 
bians : and on the fide of the Gaules, the 
* Frexch who inhabit on the Rhexe, the 2 
* ri, and the Lorrainers. After that the Num- 
ber of thoſe who could pretend to the Empire 
(as the Princes of the Houſe of „de- 
: ſcended in a Right and Male Line from Brs- 
ro, younger Son of Henry, the firſt Duke of 
avaria of this Family, whoſe Poſterity did 
not fail, till it did ſo in Henry the Groſs, Son 
of Ortho, Count of Northerm, who dy'd in 


t 
« 
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« Advantages they might reap from the Eſteem 


* the whole Aſſembly had for them, to the 


* Excluſion of all others, and the Injury th 
* would do themſelves, if they ruin'd this hi 
„Reputation by their irregular Ambition; 
< praying him to acquieſce to the Choice the 
Princes ſhould make of one of them; and 
* having diſpos'd him to what he had defir'd 
of him, both reaſſum'd their Places. 
Then the People having ask'd the Archbiſhoy 
* of Menz, (whoſe Right it is to Vote firſt 
* which of the two he made Choice of, he ** 
< ſently nam'd Comrade the Elder, and his Ad- 
vice was follow'd by all the Archbiſhops, and 
* by all the other Prelates. There was only 
the Archbiſhop of Cologys, and the Duke of 
© Lorraim, who expreſs*d ſome DiſſatisfaQion 
* thereat, but they alſo came into the Senti- 
ment of the reſt. ; 
Such was the EleQi6h of Comrade II; and 
ſuch was the Cuſtom and the Manner of chuſing 
the Emperors, for above two hundred Years 
after the Death of Comrade ; which is what Car- 
dinal Baronixs himſelf does not make any Dif- 
ficulty to own f: And yet nothing like this is 
to be ſeen in the modern Ele tion. The Re- 
lations and Friends make Intereſt, the People 
have a' Share therein, and conſult the Suffrage 
of the Archbiſhop of Menz. The Eaſtern 
Francs, the Swabitns, and Lorrainers, whom the 
Golden Ball does not acknowledge, make the 
beſt part of the Aſſembly; and at this Day the 
Dukes of Szabia, Francoma and Larrain,” have 
no Right to be | comer at the EleQions. Be- 
ſides the Archbiſhop of Menzz, Cologn and Tri- 
ers, there are other Biſhops who give their Votes; 
and the Majority of Su in this great Aſ- 
ſembly gives the Empire. ha. 
The ſame Conrade II. had for Succeſſor in 
the Empire Henry III, his Son; fo that the Im- 
— ignity * in to be, as it were; 
ereditary in his Houſe. Hiftory ſays, That 
his Father caus'd him to be crown'd it the 


Year 1028, with the 2 all the Prin- 
cer, and of all the People : Words by ſd much 


the more remarkable, that the Word Approba- 
tion expreſſes a great deal lefs than that of E- 
legion or Confirmation; and that therein no 
mention is made of the ſeven EleQors, br of 
all the Princes, and ef all the People. The Au- 
thors of the Time almoſt in the ſame 
Terms, of the Election which Henry III, caus'd 
to be made t of Henry IV, his Son, (who was 
not then above two Years old) by all the States 
of the Empire aſſembled at Triers. a 
* In the Year 1077, a good Number of 
Princes, particularly of Saxony and Suabia, be- 
ing aſſembled at m in Franconia, they 
proceeded to the Election of an Empetor . 
ainſt Hewry IV, and choſe Rodolfur of Rhin+ 
Fla Duke of Suabia. It is true that this Ele- 
Qion was made in a very tumultuary Manner, 
and contrary to the Forms: but there is not 
one Author that ſays, That they who wete 
preſent thereat, had not a Right to chooſe. 


" the Year 1100,) was reduc'd to a few Per- | And yet t name Bertold, e of Zeringen 

ſons, and that again to Two; viz. Two | and the of Wart and of Mezz. 

\ Comrades, Dukes of Franconia, Couſin Ger- But what was there moſt remarkable was, that 

„% mans: The Eldeſt of the Iwo addrefling | the ſame Princes made a Decree, which im- 

himſelf to the other, repreſented to him the | ported, That the Imperial Dignity mould no 
t Annal. Tom. 10. f. 36. & ſeq. m Heary IV. * Rodolphus of Khinfeld, 
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longer deſcend to Children by hereditaty 
Righe, at had been praftis'd in Time paſt; but 
that it Hons J ree Election, be conferr'd 
on the moſt Worthy: Inſomuch, that if the 
People did not think the Emperor's Son had 
all the Qualities requiſite, or that it had other- 
wiſe an Averſion to his Perſon, it ſnould be at 
liberty to chuſe whomſoever it ſhould think 
fit. Nothing can be ſaid more expteſſiy a- 
oo the pretended Inſtitution of the Electoral 
Uege in the Time of Ortho III, and to prove 
that the Empire was not ſo abſolutely elective, 
but great Conſideration was had to the Birth 
of the Elect. | | 
Bertold, a Prieſt of the Dioceſe of Conſtance, 
who liv'd in the Time of the Emperor Henry, 
and who was himſelfemploy'd by the Pope in the 
Difference he had with the Emperor, ſays, That 
after the Death of Kodolphus of Rhinfeld, the 


Princes of Germany; to wit, the Archbiſnopt, Bi- 


ſhops, Dntkes, Marqpniſſes and Counts being * ic 
2 — xk of Lane 


we read in Hiſtory, that at the Bieden u 
Hewry V, Son and Suooeſſor of fleury IV, were 
reſent fifty two Princes, who proceeded to the 
lection, notwithſtanding the Abſence of the 
Duke of S ..... 
It was in the Perſon of Hewry V, who dy'd 
at Utrecht, May 22, 1125, that the Male Line 
of the Princes of Saxony, deſcended 'from the 
Emperor Henry I, fail'd. So that the oj 
Race being wholly extinct, it was ne to 
look for a Succeſſor in another Family; which 
not being to be done, but by the way of Ele- 
&ion, we muſt ſee whether that of Lothari- 
as II, Succeſſor to Henry V, was petform'd by 
the ſeven Electors, ſo as to allow us to lay, 
that the Electoral College was already inſtitu- 
ted at that Time: and this is what we fhall 
examine in the following Chapter. 


— 1 —_ * 


— 
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Whether the Election of the Emperors, Succeſſors to Henry V, 
was performd by ſeven Hlectors; and whether the Eletliral 


College was inſtituted under 
Suabia. 


T is certain that after the Death of Heu- 

52 V, the Imperial Dignity paſs'd into a 
range Family, by the Election the Prin- 

ces of Germany made of the Perſon of Lotha- 
rius II. He was the Son of Gebhard, Count 
of Supplinbourg, and had mary'd Rixe, Daugh- 
ter to Henry of Saxony, ſirnam'd the Far, Count 
of Nori beim, deſcended in a dire and Male Line 
from Henry, Duke of Bavaria, younger Son of 
the or Henry I. So that it may be (till 
ſaid, That the Princes of the Empire in calling 
him to the Crown, had ſome Regard to the 
Alliance, by which he had been as it were 
88 into the Family of the Empetors of the 
ouſe of Saxony; however it muſt bg own'd, 
that whereas in the foregoing Time great Con- 
ſideration had been had to Birth, ( the Princes 
making no Choice, but out of the Royal Houſe) 
on this Occaſion the Elect is almoſt entirely 
oblig'd for his Election, to the ſole Will of 
the EleQtors. For which Reaſon * the Biſhop 
of Friſmpgen , ſpeaking of the Emperors. of bes 
Time, lays in * Terms, that the 
Imperial Dignity this peculiar to it ſelf, 


that it is not to be attain'd by Right of here- | 


ditary Succeſſion, but by the ſole ion of 
the Princes. | 

When we here mention the EleQion of the 

Princes, we thereby mean all the Princes of 

The Continuer of Sigebert, who liv'd 

at that Time, ſays, That at the EleQion of Lo- 

tharixs II, were preſent a great Number of 

ee, i 1 he was choſen 2 _ 

45 180ps , many of ates 

and Lords of Germany. Goldaſt, in bis firſt Tome 


_ 


the Emperors of the Houſe of 


} 


* 


| of the Imp. Condat p. 259, produces Con- 


vocatory Letters for the Election of an Em- 
peror, after the Death of Henry V, ſigu'd by 
Adelbert Archbiſhop of Mente, Frederick Arch- 
biſhop of Cologe, by the Biſhops of Conſtance, 
of Worms and Spires; by the Abbot Hau; 
by the Dukes of Bavaria and Swabia; by the 
ounts Palaris of the Rhine, and the Count of 
Sulexbacb. They ſummon Ortho, Biſhop of 
Bamberg, to be preſent at Mentz, towards St. 
Bartholomew's Day, in order to proceed with 
them to the Election. ' Albert Crantz, a grave 
and exact Author, ſpeaking of this {ame Ele- 
Qion 1, makes it 7 . Circumſtances, 
that it was executed in a full Aſſembly of the 
States: That the Eafters Francs and the Sua- 
biant, who have no Elector at this Time, pro- 
ceeded tely to the Election of Comrade of 
Suabia, Duke of Franconia, and were for ha- 
ving that of Lorbarias declar'd _—_ 
tho, Biſhop of Friſmgen, ſays Cm. 
rade IIl, Succeffor to Letbariut Il, was choſen 
by ſeveral Princes; and yet we are inform d 
I Hiſtory of thoſe Times, that Hewy 
ke of Bavaria and Saxony, Son-in-Law to 
the deceas'd Emperor, who made Intereſt to 
de Emperor himielf, was not ſurnmon'd there- 
to, and that the See of Mentz, was Vacant 
There was no King of Bohemia at that i 
Conrade was Duke of Franconia and Count Pa- 
latine of the Rhine, andthe Marquiſate of — 1 
dewburg had not been yet ſeparated from 


Dutehy of Saxoy. S0 that of all the _ 


Electors, there were only the Archbiſhops 
Cologn and of Triers who were preſent ut thi 


t Herman of Luxembourg, 1 In his Chron. An. 152. 


— 
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Elegion. #Thit of Frderick I, Nephew and Cireumſtanee chat partakes f Me FOE Yyhi 


Succeſſor to Conrade III, is more circumiſtan- 
tiated. The fame Biſhop of Friſingen, who 
was his near Relation, and who has written 
part of his Life, ſays, * That all the Princes 
of Germany, and even ſome Noblemen of 1:4- 

were preſent at his Election, in fo 2 a 
2 , that it ſeem'd almoſt incredible that 
in ſo ſhort a time ſo great a Multitude ſhould 
be call'd together; fince between the Death of 
Conrade III, who dy'd Febrnary 15, and the 
Election of Frederick I, which was perform'd 
on March 14, there was the Interval but of 
eighteen Days. The Poet Gunther, who liv'd 
at the ſame time, and has written the Life of 
that Prince, ſays, that all the Prelates and Prin- 
ces of the Empire affiſted at his Election; and 
—— thereof almoſt in the ſame Terms that 


1 
which are not impertinent for the Time in 


which he wrote, deſerves very well that thoſe 
he has made on the Subject of our Diſcourſe, 
ſhould be inſerted here. f He ſays then, 


% FJentonici ſedes Footer res, vacabat. 
« Aduri Sacre de Succeſſore Corona, 
© Conveninnt proceres, totius viſcera Regii, 
% Sede ſatis nota, rapido que proxima Mago. 


« Hue ſacri celebreſque Viri, quos lande ſerend 
6 [ard a vel C mundo facit eſſe verendos, 


« Ex emmi Regione flunnt ad commoda Regni 
« Publica, de ſummis agere ac diſponere rebus 
„ Exafts ratione parant. | 
Sie poſtquam ſedere Duces, dubioq; volutant 
« Peckore, cui tanti i tribuamtur honores. 
« Saxones & gn Ripuana nomine Tellus, 
« Weſtphaliaque Urbe:, & Norica Regna 
* regentes, 
% Allobrogumque Duces cocunt, Cymbrique 
10 


eg, 
4 Vindelici, Rhetique rut, quot Suevia 


« Quoſque Carentinis collimant Auſtria Campis, 
„ Lycus &# b Iſter prelabitar oris. 
* Tandem quid peteret Regii femme, per 
« Dignatac ire vi ui nomine clarus, 
« Dir Olds, 2 e, a 
Hie abi melliflua, qaiſquir fait ille diſerties, 
t, concord protinus omnes 
: Leto ſermone cietur 


The Particulars of this EleQion are by ſo much 
the more remarkable, that there is not ſo much 
as one that can give any Ground to think it 
was made by a regulated Number of feven 
EleQors, or has any relation with what is 
practis'd at this Day. Thoſe who would ſay 
that this Author writes like a Poet, and as ſuch 
enriches the Subject he handles, ought to con- 
fider that he writes the Hiſtory of the Emperor 
Frederick I, while he was till living, and with 
ſo much ExaQneſs, that there is not one ſingle 


„ Ss aki = 


; 


ſpeaks of that of the Emperor Con- 
ak; 11. The natural Simplicity of his Verſes, 


. 


| 


. 
* 


i 
U 


) 


| 


| Rome, but alſo by 


will be demotiſtratively evident, if it be com- 
pat'd with what we have before alledg'd * 
10 

; 


Orbe Biſhop of Friſingen, and with whit 
lated in the Chronicle of Ukic and - He: 

That Frederick I. was elected by the common 

ote and Conſent of all the Princes.” To Which 
we think our ſelves oblig'd to add, That Cos 
rade III, and Frederick I, were vety near Rela- 
tions of the laſt Emperors of the Houſe of 
ny, and that rhe firſt was very much con- 
ſider d on that accoutit; after the Death of Hen- 


90 his Unkle on the Mother's ſide, as be- 
ng the Son of Frederith of Jagen, BHt Duke 


Suabia of this Family, and of Azzes Daugh- 
ter of the — Aenry IV. From the ſame 
— ederick and Agies was horn Fre- 
derick Duke of Szabid, Father of the Emper 
8 I Tr by that Mean wo eat Grand- 
to the Emperor Heury IV. So that one 
may ſay, that in the Election of theſe two Prin- 
ces their Birth was not leſs confider'd than 
their Merit. And in Fact we ſhall ſee, that 
the Empire was again become in ſome meaſure 
hereditary. | OY 
We have no Particulars of the Election of 
Heng VI, but Orho of S. Biaſio, who has con- 
tinu'd the Hiſtory of 3 Friſingen, ſays, 
* That the Emperor Frederick I, wien he al- 
lotted the Portions of his Children, appoitited 


Heiry, his eldeſt Sof, King, as if the Royal 
Dignity had made a of $ future faheri- 
tance. And in effi Now! on the point of 
ſetting out, in order to go to the Holy Land, 
and being willing to put his Sons in Poſſeſſi- 
on of oy 3 - made 1 4 5 
many Y ears e gave f tne egal, 
that i to ſay, the Regal G aged 


enry. 

The ſame Emperor Hey VI, refleQing on 
the Inconveniences and Diforders that And 
the Repoſe of the Empire during the Leber- 
regnum, before the Suffrages of ſo — 4 Num- 
det of Princes could agree in the Choice of one 
ſingle Perſon, ordain'd, that there ſtould be 
no more” Ele tons; but that the Succe 
ſhould | — Right, fo that the 
neareſt Relation of the deceaſed ſhould be Em- 
peror. Aud to begin by his Son Federic® he 
oms of Sicily, Calabria, 


ordain'd that or; 


Apilia, and the Principality of CH, whi 
his Son poſſeſs d as 4 ar Beczelte in 
Right of bis Mother, ſhould be united to the 


Empire. He ordain'd alſo, that in Defuult o 
—— Women 7 _ = 92 
inance was ratify' d, not only e Court 
the fifty rwe Princes who are 
to chaſe the / They are che . 
Words which the Author of the great Belgick 
Chronicle has taken from Joarner Monat bur. 
t Arid that the Reader not be ſurprif'd 
this ious Number of Electors, we mu 
ſee whitt Comrade of Lichrenas, Abbot of Us- 
2 5 who liv'd' under the Emperor Frederick, 
$ of the Election of Henry V, to wit, That 
at the Diet of Memz were preſent fifty two 
Princes, who elected Henry; which is'confor- 
mable to what all the others ſay, concerning 


—— 


1 Fredericus, 


W * Chap. 21. 


* Lib. 2. cap. 1. ge geſtis Frederic, 
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| the Nomination of Frederick II, to which be- 
"tides the Authority of the Father, they bring 
the concurring Conſent of all the Princes of 


But that we may the better eſtabliſh this 
Truth, that under the + Emperos of the Houſe 
of Suabia, the Election was quite different from 
what it is at preſent, we ſhall repreſent the Par- 
ticulars of the Schiſm which had like to have 
ruin'd the Empire after the Death of Henry VI. 
And to this effe& we ſhall relate here what 


two contemporary Authors ſay thereof, viz. 
0h, of F. Blafo 


whom we e quoted; 
and Godfrey, a Monk of Saint Pantalcon's at 
Cologn, The firſt ſpeaks thus : * © The Eaſtern 


&« Princes, to wit, the Duke of Bavaria, and 
c Bernard of Saxony, with the other Lords, 
“ and the Biſhops of Magdeburg and Sal: k 
% with the other Eaſterlings, prefix d a Day to 
e meet at Arnsberg in Thuring:a. Philip (Duke 
& of Suabia) being come thither, it was there 
c reſoly'd, that he ſhould be made Adminiſtra- 
“ tor of the Empire, till ſuch time as Frederick, 
„% his Nephew (Son to Henry VI.) who had 
“ been elected by the other Princes, ſhould ar- 
. rive in Germany. But the Archbiſhops of Co- 
% logn and Triers, with ſome Biſhops, and 
mM 2 Count Palatine of the Rhine, with 
% many other Lords of thoſe Parts, bein 
© met together, annull'd this Election, an 
t ſent for Bertold, Duke of Zeringen, with a 
&« Deſign to make him King. Bertold comply'd 
„ with the Diſpoſition of the Princes, but he 
« ſoon chang'd his Mind, ſo that the Princes 
« ſent for 0:ho, the Son of Henry, heretofore 
« Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and choſe him 
> * the Conſent of ſome Towns in thoſe Parts. 
« Thoſe Princes who had not been preſent at 
„ theſe Elections (they had therefore a Right 
<« to aſſiſt thereat) engag'd ſome on the one 
« (de, and ſome on the other; to wit, Leo- 
c“ pold Duke of Auſtria, the King of Bohemia, 
« the Lantgrave of Thuringia, and Bertold of 
“ Zeringen, with Philip; and the Duke of Bra- 
& baxt and ſome others with Ortho. | 

The Circumſtances are more remarkable in 
Godfrey, + who ſays, © The Archbiſhops of 
& Cologn and of Triers, pretending to be in 
“ Roſſeſſion of a Right to elect, being met at 
&« Andernach, with Bernard Duke of Saxony, 
« and ſeveral other Biſhops, Counts and Lack 
ce they fix'd a Day to meet at Cologs, where 
& they ſent for Bertold Duke of Zeringen, with 
« a Deſign to make him King. But t eEaſtern 
« Marquiſſes (of Miſnia) and Bernard Duke 
4 of Saxony, the Archbiſhop of Magdebarg, and 
* many other Princes of the Upper Germany, 
© inſtead of repairing to Cologn, met at Erfore. 
« Which the others being inform'd of, they 
© ſent Herman Biſhop of Muſter to thoſe Prin- 
© ces, to deſire them not to proceed to an E- 
c leon in their Abſence; but to nominate a 
* place whither they might repair on both ſides, 
&« that they might there with the common Con- 
* ſent — gl * * the Cong of er 

per Perſon. t before they got to Erſert 
they were inform'd of the FleQtion there of 
Philip Duke of Szabia, Brother to the late 
Emperor deceas'd; at which they were by 


« ſo much the more offended, as it as with. | 


© out Precedent or Exam 
© of Sax 


«© Bertold of Zeringen, and upon his ſal, 
* Ozho, Count of Poidton, Son to Henm Due 
My = 3 and of NO: | 
h Parties intending to er their 

tion to be confirm'd by the Pope n 
wrote Letters to him, which are till to be 
found intire in the Canon Law and elſewhere: 
but they are ſo far from ſpeaking of ſeven Ele. 
Etors, that they ſay in expreſs — We the 
Princes and Barons of Germany, as well Secy- 
lar as Eccleſiaſtical, have elected. And in the 
Subſcription,LAdelpbusArchbiſhop of Cologuhare 
elected and ſign'd, I Bernard Biſhop of Paderborn 
have elected and fign'd, and ſo of the others, 
vid. I Thietmar Biſhop of Minden, I Witikind 
Abbot of Corbie on the Weſer, I Girard Abbor 
of Thits, I Heribert Abbot of Verdon, 1 Henry 
Duke of Lorrain and of Brabant, Marquiſs of 
the Holy Empire, have elected and fign'd; 1 
Henry Count of Cayck have elected and fien's. 
In thoſe Letters which the Partiſans of Phil; 
ſent to the Pope, are nam'd, the Archbiſhops 
of Magdeburg and of Beſancon, the Biſhops of 
Ratisboung, of Friſingen, of Augsburg, of Con- 
ſtance, and of Hildeſheim : The Abbots of Fuld, 
of Heſual and of Tergent: The King of Bohe- 


mia, the Duke of Saxeny, the Duke of Bavari, 
the D beÞ * 


uke of Auſtria, the Duke of Moravia 

the Marquiſs 1 * 

This is of that Force, that Cardinal Bar- 
vius, Who maintains that the Electoral Colle 
was inſtituted by 0zho III, (but that his Ork 
nance was not executed,) is oblig'd to ſuy, 
+ that Leo Oſtienſis is miſtaken, when he would 
have it believ'd (in explaining the decretal Ve- 
nerabilem) that in the Time of DIwocent Ill, 
there dry, _—_ Electors; it being cer- 
tain, ſays he, that it by thoſe Letter 
that at that Time all the Vaſſals. of the Empire 
as well Eccleſiaſticks, to wit, the Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops and Abbots, as the Secular Princ 
to wit, the Dakes, Marquiſſes, Counts 
Barons, were lawful EleQors of the Kings of 
the Romans, deſign'd to be Emperors. To 
which he adds, that this is ſo true, that there 
is a very evident Proof of the ſame in the Ele- 
on. 1 — 5 

e Emperor Philip being kill'd on Jane 2, 

1208, 0tho of e fea. of ——.— 
again propos d, whoſe Election was perform d 
with the Particulars obſerv'd by Arzoxh, Preſi- 
dent of the Cathedral Church of Hrldeſbeim 
and fince Abbot of Labeck, who has continu'd 
the Chronicles of the Slavonians by Helmold 
Prieſt of Bxzox, who liv'd at that Time. . 
are alone capable of blotting out of the 
of the Reader, whatever may ſtill remain there 
in Favour of the Opinion of thoſe who aſcribe 
the Inſtitution of the EleQoral College to the 
Emperor 0th»; For which reaſon we fhall 
with Pleaſure inſert em here word for word. 
He expreſſes himſelf in this manner concern- 
ing them: 4 © Orbe being willing to make uſe 
d of the Occaſion of the Death of :Philip, had 
« Thoughts of taking Arms againſt. his Ene- 


t Philip «»d Otho IV, 


* Cap, 16. 
* Ocho IV, 


1 Lib. 7. c. 15. 


4 Page 263. Tom. 1. of Fieherus. 
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$ Tom. 16. Ano. 996. $ 36. 
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« mies, when the ' Archbiſhop of Magdeburg 
« and Duke Bernard of exhorted him 
« not to employ Force, but rather to endea- 
« your to get together an Aſſemby of Princes, 
« and to defire them to proceed to the Election 
« of his Perſon. He therefore ſummon'd the 
« Princes to meet at Haiberſtadt, whither moſt 
« of the Prelates and Princes of Saxoxyrepair'd, 
« as well as the Biſhop of Hart : Theſe 
« Princes elected with one unanimons Voice aud 
« with one common Conſent, as if they had been 
« inſpir'd by God, Ortho King of the Romans, 
« always Augult, in the Name of the Father, 
« of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” The 
Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, to whom it belong'd 
to vote firſt, as it ſeem'd, began, and all the 
others follow'd; as the Marquiſs of Miſuia, 
the Lantgrave of Thuringia, and all the others 
who had a Right to elec. No mention is 
made of the three Eccleſiaſtical Electors, no 
more than of the King of Bohemia, and of the 
Marquiſs of Brandenburg; and the Archbiſhop 
of Magdeburg and the Biſhop of Wartzburg are 
ſaid to be preſent, and two other EleQors of 
S$7xony, viz. the Lantgrave of Thuringia and 
the Marquiſs of Miſuia. 

* Frederick II. was nominated to the Empire 
while he was ſtill in the Cradle by the Empe- 


ror Henry IV. his Father. And we have ſeen | 


a. 


. — — — 
above, that in Conſideration'theteof the Prin- 
ces were of Opinion; aftet the Death of Hew- 
7 that Philip ought to be contented with the 

dminiſtration or Regency during the Abſence 
of his Nephew, who by that means was ac- 
knowledg'd for Emperor; yet nevertheleſs 
Otbo IV. being excommunicated by the Pope, 
and the Princes of G being diſguſted at 


his Government, Sigfrid Archbiſhop of Menn 


was for having them proceed to a new Ele- 
tion. For this purpoſe he deſrd the Kin 
of Bohemia, the Duke of Bævarii, the Duke 
Auſtria, the Lantgrave of The#rmgia, and di- 
vers other Princes to repair to , where he 
caus'd to be choſen Frederick King of Srctly. +He 
ſummon'd to this Election the Duke of Bau- 
ria (who had no Share therein before the laſt 


Wars of Germany) the Duke of Auſtria, and 
the Lantgrave of Thuringia, whom — 


Bull does not know; and negleQs to call 
thereto the Count Pala of the Rhine (who 


was Brother to 0Ozho) and the Archbiſhops of 


Cologn and of Triers, becauſe they were in the 
ſame Party; and nevertheleſs that does not 
hinder them from proceeding to an Ele- 


Qion. | 
But this is dwelling too on the Refu- 


tation of an Ordinance which is notproduc'd, 
and which it is confeſs'd was never executed. 


bh, E 
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CHAN . 


Whether the Electoral College was inſtituted to the Number of 


ſeven, before the Publication of the Golden Bull. 


E are of Opinion that , thoſe who 

ſhall have taken the Pains to examin 

what we have ſaid in the two laſt 
foregoing Chapters, againſt the Sentiment of 
thoſe who refer the Inſtitution of the EleQo- 
ral College to Otbo III, will be oblig'd to ac- 
quieſce to the Truth we have there eſtabliſh'd, 
by indubitable Proofs drawn from the Series 
of + Hiſtory. Hitherto we have contended 
with obſtinate and ignorant People, but now 
we have to«do with Perſons of a very great 
Reputation, and of a very profound Know- 
ledge in Hiſtory. Onupbrins Panvinins, the 
Honour of the Order of St. Aaguſtin, having 
found that it is impoſſible to maintain the 
Opinion of thoſe who aſcribe the Inſtitution 
of the EleQoral College to — 2 V, and to 
04e III. ſays, * That the Number of EleQors 
was regulated as it was forty Years ago, in 
the thirteenth Century, from the Year 1250, 
to the Year 1280, that is to ſay, above two 
hundred and fifty Years after the Death of 0- 
tho III, and makes a laſt Effort to prove that 
the Honour of this Inſtitution is due to Pope 
V. But as his eminent Learning is 
accompany'd with a rare Sincerity, he ac- 
knowledges ingenuouſly that it is only a Con- 
jectute, which he would not maintain againſt 


the Truth of Hiſtory; in which he was not 
able to find in what Time, by whom, and in 
what Council or Diet the College of EleQors 
was inſtituted to the Number of ſeven. 
Goldaſt gives us the Extract of an Ordinance 
— at Fraxchfort, in the Year 1609, by the 
mperor Ocho IV, | in the Preſence of Hugo- 
lm Cardinal of Oftia, and of Leo Cardinal of 
Sabin, with the Conſent of the fifty Princes 
who were preſent at his Election; importing 


that for the future the Empire ſhould no lon- 


er be hereditary, but that the Emperor ſhould 
choſen by three Eccleſiaſtical Princes, to 
wit, by the Archbiſhops 


wit, the Count Palatin of the Rhine, the Duke 
of Saxony, and the Marquiſs of Ry 
who, in caſe of an Equality of Votes, ſhould 
call thereto the King of Bobemis. Trithemins, 
Abbot of $ 


of William of Holland, Succeſſor of Frederick IT, 


| the ſeven EleQors were preſent, and diſcharg'd | 


the Functions of their reſpective Offices. t 
as Tritbemiut is a very bad Warrant for what 
he ſays without Authority, we may ſay in Op- 
poſition to the Extract of this Ordinance or 
Conſtitution, which is no where uc'd, 


that it is only the Invention of his Brain who 
* Frederick ll. t Urſperg An. 121 1 Gewold in bs Treatiſe De Septemviraru c. 7. 
» bs bis Irearifs De Comitils © 5. "4 Seth. Cali. Chionolog, A. 1209. 


FX | utters 


of Mentz,, of Triers, 
and of Cologn; and by three ſecular Princes, to 


panbeim, ſays, That at the Election 


we” 


ae 5 
* 
* 
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virers it, and that there is no likelihood | are ſpeaking of. Notwithſtanding:which; there 


reg 
an Emperor, who might have Children, | does not appear thing regulated concern Bs 
— deprive them. of iy 7 ig of ſucceed- | ing the Number 'of the — fince beſides « 
iog him; and that fifty Princes, who; had a | the Princes whom. Szero:does not name (tho « þ 
ght to aſſiſt at the EleQions, would: diſ- | the Archbiſhop of Trier: made uſe of thei: 4 4 
polleſs, themſelves thereof, in Favour of a ve- | Powers) he names at leaſt nine, to wit, the « 
ry ſmall Number of them, to the Excluſion of | three Archbrſhops, two Princes of the Houſe 2 
the reſt. ; Fr of Bavaria and Saxony, and: at leaſt two of the « f 
It is alſo certain, that in the ſubſequent E- Houſe of Brandenburg, ſince he ſpeaks in the 4 
lections there is no Appearance of any Regu- | Plural Number. N ö 67 
lation. It is, true, ſome Mention is begun to } Eberhard, Archdeacon af Ratichboxe, who « 4 
be made of EleQors in the thirteenth Century, | liv'd at the ſame Time, and has written Au- GJ 
but that Quality was not as yet annex'd to the | nals of Auſtria, of Suabia, and of Bavaria, ny 
Principalities, and the Number was not yet | from the Year 1273, in which Rodolphws1. was , xt. 
fix'd. To repreſent this in a clear Light, we | choſen, to that of 1305, * ſpeaks al moſt in the ws. 
muſt put the Reader in Mind of what we ſaid | fame Terms, when he fays, f That ny 
before, +to wit, That the Duke of Auſtria was | K ing of the Romans, being ready to enter with w. 
preſent at the ſecond Election of the Emperor | bis Army into France, was hinder'd from doi Ce 
Fredrick II, which was perform'd in the Year | to by the Archbiſhop of Menz, by the King * 
1210, and in the Quality of EleQor. Now | of og ans Albert Duke of Saxony, and by me 
that no Doubt may be made hereof, it is re- two Marquiſles of Brandenburg; which is a " 
quite to know, that Primiſſas II, firnam'd | ſufficient Teſtimony, that, notwithſtanding the = 
ttocarns, King of Bohemia, having made him- EieQoral Dignity began then to be ſecur'd to pits 
ſelf Maſter of Auſtria (which he pretended be- | certain Families, the Number of Electors was _ 
long'd to him in ight of his Wife, who was | not yet regulated. 7 
Daughter to Leopold VII, Duke of Auſtria, al- e have very conſiderable Proofs hereof in 15 
tho' he had poiſon'd her, and had no Chil- what happen'd immediately before the Election 2 
dren by her) maintain'd till, in the Time of |} of the Emperor Charles IV, Author of the Go/- * 
the Emperor Rodolphas I, that is to ſay, above | den Bull. Albert of Auſtria, who ſucceeded to 55 
ſixty Years after the Election of Frederick II, | Adolphas of Naſſan, being kill'd May 1, 1308, * 
that he ought to have two Votes at the EleQi- | Henry t of Laxemburg ſucceeded him. 12 * 
on, one as K ing of Bohemia, and the other as | foraimuch as Hiftory fays nothing of the Par- 1 
Duke of 4 and diſputed it obſtinately | ticulars of his Election, we ſhall paſs it by, por 
with Henry Duke of Bavaria, who maintain'd |.and ſhall ſpeak of that which was made ” 
that the EleQoral Dignity was annex'd to his | Schiſm, of Lewis Duke of Bavaria, and of E! 
Dutchy. It is true that the Emperor Rodolphus | Frederick le Bel Duke of Auſtria, Couſin Ger- th 
pronounc'd in favour of the Duke, by com- | mans, and both Grandſons to the Emperor Ro- N. 
manding the King of Bohemia to be contented | dolphes I, The Emperor Henry of Luxemburg el 
with one Suffrage; but that does not hinder | being dead of Poiſon on 7 1313, there V 
the Electoral Right from being ſtill litigious at | was an Iuterregnum of above a Year. At laſt Pi 
that Time: And the Emperor, in pronoun- | two were choſen in the Year 1314, that is to Br 
cing in favour of Bavaria, confirms what | ſay, above three hundred and twelve Years of- al 
we juſt now ſaid, to wit, That the Num- | ter the Death of Oro IH. And nevettheleſs th 
ber of EleQors was not yet regulated, and that | at theſe Elections were prefent at leaſt nine E- th 
in allowing Bavaria, there mult be at leaſt eight ; | leQtors, vi. the three Ecclefiaſticks, Rodolphs: n 
beſides that the Golden Bull retrenches him ab- Count Palais of the Rhine, and Lewis Duke 0 
. | of Bavaria his Brother, Jobs of Bobemia, Vol- A 
After the Death of H/i/liam, the Princes | mar Marquiſs of Brandenburg, Rodolphus the C 
of the Empire had ſeveral Aſſemblies about the Son of Albert I. Duke of Saxony, and Erick V 
Election; but not being able to agree, they at | Son to Je III. Duke of the Lower Saxony. y 
laſt tix'd a Day, and reſolv'd to meet at Franck- But there is not any thing more convinci ! 
fort immediately after the Eprpbavy. The Arch- | than what paſs'd at the Election of * Charles IV, 
biſhops of Meute and of Cologn, Lewis Count | that is to ſay, immediately before the Publica { 
Palatin of the Rhine, and his Brother Henry tion of the Golden Ball. Lewis IV. had = g 
Duke of Bavaria, came thither and ele ded .- ferv'd the Rights of the Empire with great Vi- 
chard Duke of Cermall, Brother to Jahn and | gour againſt the Attempts of the Popes, who, on 
Heury Kings of England. But the Archbiſhop | their part, bad created him ſo many Enemies, 
of Triers, and ſome other Princes, not appro- | that, in the Year 1346, fome Princes pr . 
ving of this Election, met about the middle of | ed to the Election of Charles of ) 
Lent, and finding themſelves authoriz'd by the | Grandſon to the Emperor Fleury VII. But 
Letters and Powers of the King of Bohemia, | could not ſo well eſtabliſh dimſels, but, after | 
the Duke of Saxony, and of the iſſes of | the Death of Lewis, an Attempt was made to J 
Braudenburg and divers other Princes, they e- diſpoſſeſs him of the Imperial a | 
leQed Alphonſus King of Cd,. They are the | of , who liv'd at that Time, and who | 
very Words of Henry Stereo, f 4 Monk of Al bes wrieten 8 Chronlctefrom the Reign of fo | 
zaich, Who liv'd in the Time of Kaden I, I dolphas I. to the Death of Charle; IV, ſpeaks 
of of Naſſau, and of Albert I, Empe- | thereof in fach Terms, as will ſufficiently make 
rors, is to (ay, much about the Ti 


ime we | known, That the Number of Electors was not 


— 


4 In Chron. 


reced. * Richard of Cornwall, and In Chas, An. 1257. 
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regulated before the Publication of the Golden 
Ball. He writes thus 7 SANs 

« Aſter the Death of Lewis IV, Henry Arch- 
« biſhop of Mentz, Lewis Marquiſs of Bran- 
« Jenburg, Rupert Count Palatin of the Rhine, 
« as well for himſelf, as by virtue of the Pow- 
u er he had receiv'd from Rodolphus, and Ra- 
« pert of Bavaria, his Couſins ; and from E- 
« ric Duke of Saxony, who had likewiſe a 
« Right to ele, becauſe his Father was the 
2 eldeſt Son of Rodolphas alſo Duke of Saxo- 
« uy, who had eleQed Charles IV, met in or- 
1 2 to elect Edward King of Exgland, who 
« excuſing himſelf on the Differences he had 
eto decide with the King of France, chole 
« Frederick Marquiſs of Miſuia.“ And after- 
wards ſpeaking of the Election of Gunther 
Count of Suartzemburg, be ſays, + © That the 
% Count conſented to their Proceeding to the 
Election of his Perſon , provided that the 
« Princes and Lords, who were aſſembled at 
“ Frauckfort, declar'd the Empire vacant ; and 
« that the major part of the Princes, who 
% ſhould be judg'd to have a Right to elect, 
„ ſhould agree thereupon among themſelves. 
« So that tour Princes, and a good Number 
ok Lords being met, and having declar'd the 
Empire vacant, and that thoſe four had a 
« Right to ele&, Henry of Wirneburg Arch- 
% biſhop of Menz, Lewis Marquiſs of Brau- 
% denburg, Rodolphns Duke of the Rhine, who 
« was a Priſoner, and Eric Duke of Saxony, 
elected on the Bay of the Purification G- 
tber Count of Szartzembarg.” At the firlt 
Election was preſent Rupert Count Palatin of 
the Rhine, with Powers from Rodolphus and 
Rupert his Couſins: At the ſecond, Rodoiphns 
elects, with the Conſent of the two Ruperts : 
Wherein we muſt obſerve, not only that two 
Princes of the ſame Houſe, and of the ſame 
Branch, diſcharge the Functions of EleQor, and 
atliſt at the Election in this Quality, but alſo 
that they have Power from the abſent, who by 
that Means have a Share in the Electoral Dig- 
nity. We even fee two Electors in the Houſe 
of Saxony, the one whereof chuſes Charles I'V, 
and the other Edward King of England, and 
Gunther Count of Suartæemburg. From whence 
we muſt conclude that the Number of EleQors 


was not yet regulated immediately before the 
Publication of the Golden Bull, and that this 

ation was very neceſſary to avoid Schiſms, 
and to give Repoſe to the Empire of Ger- 


we have now ſaid is ſo notorious, 
that even thoſe who refer the Inſtitution of the 
College of EleQors to the Emperor Otbo III, 
and to Pope Gregory V, are forc'd to agree to a 
Truth which they are not able to conteſt. We 
have ſeen above the Confeſſion of Cardinal 
Baronins. But, that no Advantage may be 
drawn therefrom, they ſay it is indeed true, 
that, before the Publication of the Golden Bull, 
all the Princes of the Empire were call'd ro 
the Elections, but that they had no definitive 

oice, and fo only a Right of Preſentation, 
or of Nomination „and not that of Election, 
Which was reſerv'd to the ſeven Electors, ex- 


cluding all the other Princes of Germany , that | 


— 


is to fay, That when all the Princes, as well 
Eccleſiaſſicks and Seculars, and even the Counts 
and Barons, were aſſembled; the ſeven Rlectors 
retir'd into 's Chamber appointed for the Ele- 
Qion, while the other Princes and Lords deli- 
berated in another Apartment on the'Nothing- 
tion of one or more Perſons, endow'd with 
all the Qualities neceſfary for this high Digni- 
ty; and that this Nomination being perform'd 
by a Plurality of Votes, the fame was put into 

riting, to be preſented to the Electors, who 
afterwards examin'd among themſelves, and 
in private, into the Merits of the Perſons ſo 
nam ' d, and elected him they thought the beſt 


qualify d. 

They alledge for this a Paſſage out of Reger 
ID OS 

' tbe : 7 , 
Dukes, Counts, and bor Lit, He al 
minate twelve Perſons, ont of which Number they 
will have the 


fie on what he ſays, becauſe there is nothing 
like it in all the Hiltory of the Times; and we 
have inftanc'd in the contrary, when we-ſpoke 
of the Election of the Emperor Philip, which 
was perform'd in the Time Hovedew $ of. 
We ſhall only take notice, that what he ſays 
ſignifies nothing to the Inſtitution of the Ele- 
Coral College by Ozho III. or Gregory V, inaſ- 
much as he reduces the Electors to fout in 
Number, and exctudes therefrom the Archbi- 
ſhop of Triers, the King of Bohemia, and the 
Marquiſs of Brandenburg. PR. | 

We ſhall therefore oppoſe his T with 
that of Mattbew Paris, who liv'd almoſt at 
the ſame Time, and who being of the Coun- 
cil of Richard Duke of Cormwwall; who was 
call'd to the Empire after the Death of V. 
liam of Holland, might have an Inſight into the 
Affairs of G , which the other had not. 
Speaking of the Election of Richard, he ſays, 
The chief Lords, on whom depends the 
Election of the King of the Ronrans, the fu- 


of 


Lovain," the 
Tharingia, and the Marquifs of 
« Miſma,” It is true, it id of 
what we ſaid above of Roger vedew, that is 
to fay, That he does not treat of foreign At. 
— 5 * We 8 he brings to the 

iſto | ; bur yet we 

from Um chis certain Truth, That in tet ime, 
that is to fay, about fifty Years aftey that of 
Hoveden, there was no Talk of four EleQors, 
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nor of the Electoral College, in the State it is 
now in. 12 N ET: 
Simon Schardins , Counſellor to Wolſgang- 
William, Duke of Newbzrg, who has written 
a Treatiſe of the Electors, to which he has 


iven the Title De Septemvirata, with a Pe- 
1 n to ſhew that they were inſtituted. in the 


Time of Gregory V, and of Ortho III, ſays, That 
he has a Cannon, with which he can batter all 
the Arguments that can be objected to this pre- 
tended Inſtitution, and alledges for this Pur- 


poſe the Canon Venerabilem extr. de Elecło. A, 


Electi poteſt. and r theſe Words 
Pope Innocent, Jus Principum nobis nolumut ven- 
dicare; verum illis Principibus, jus & poteſtatem 
Eligendi Regem in Imperatorem promouendum, 
recognoſcimus, ad quos de Jure, & antiſua Con- 
ſuetudine, noſcimus pertinere; that is to ſay, That 
ſo far are we from being inclin'd to uſurp the 
Right of the Electors, that on the contrary we 
acknowledge that it belongs to thoſe who actu- 
ally poſſeſs it with a good Title, and from all 
Antiquity. But Cardinal Baronius anſwers for 
us in the Place we have before quoted, + and 
ſays, That they who believe that the Pope here 
means the ſeven Electors, are miſtaken, it be- 
ing certain that in his Time all the Princes of 
Germany were Electors. And in Reality it is 
impoſſible to draw from thoſe Words any Con- 
ſequence for the Septemvirate; for, that it may 
not be thought the Pope ſpeaks of ſeyen Ele- 
ctors, we mult ſee what the ſame Pope ſays 
elſewhere, to wit, That the Princes of Ger- 
many, Who are not Electors, are the King of 
Bohemia, the Duke of Lorrain, the Duke of 
Brunſwick, the Duke of Szabia, the Lantgrave 
of Thuringia, the Duke of Limbourg, the Duke 
of Carinthia, the Duke of Saxony, and the 
Duke of Gzeldres: That the Secular Electoral 
Princes are the Duke of Auſtria, the Duke of 
Bavaria, the Duke of the Saxon, the Duke of 
Brabant, and of Lovain; and that the Prelates 
arc the Archbiſhops of Mentz, of Cology, and 
of Salt ⁊bourg. 

He ſays expreſſly, that the King of Bohemia 
and the Duke of Saxony are not Electors, and 
that the Archbiſhop of Saltzbourg, the Dukes 
Auſtria, of Bavaria, of Suabia and of Brabant 
are; there being no room to r roach him 
with Ignorance in the Affairs of Germany, for 
his excluding from the Election, the King of 
Bohemia, and the Duke of Saxony, ſo as to 
render his Teſtimony invalid. For beſides that 
in his Time there were ſeveral Dukes of Saxo- 
my, ſome of whom began to be excluded from 

= Election, while the others maintain'd their 
Right, as appears by the ſame Paſlage, where 
he puts the Duke of the Saxons in the Number 
of the Electors; it may be ſaid, that the Ele- 
Coral Dignity was not as yet annex'd to the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, and that it was not ſo, 
till the Declaration the Emperor Rodolphas I. 
made on that Account in favour of Wenceſlas , 
his Son- in- aw, as we ſhall make it pes elſe- 
where, when we ſhall ſpeak of the King of Bo- 
bemia in particular. e indeed acknowledge 
that there is ſome Contradiction to be found 
between Innocent IV, and Matthew Paris, but 
it is ſufficient for us to ſhew, that they agree 


in this, that they make the Number of EleQors 
* E _ it is at preſent. 

. Cardinal min, who has compos' 
Treatiſe, De Trayſlatione Imperii, againſt e. 
cius 2 who bad written one on the ſame 
Subject; conſidering that the Authority of Mar- 
tinus Polonus, who is the firſt that has written 
of the Inſtitution of the ſeven Electors by Gre- 
gory V, is not of Force enough to be oppos d 
to that of Pope Innocent his Maſter : That the 
Book, De Regimine Principum, which is aſerib'd 
to Thomas Aquinas, is ſuppoſititious; and that 
the Teſtimonies of modern Authors cannot 
be compar'd with the Truth gather'd, from the 
Particulars of Hiſtory ; he explains. himſelf; 
and as if he had liv'd fix hundred Years ago, 

ronounces confidently : and as if he had the 

riginal of the pretended Ordinance of Grego- 
ry V. by him, ſays, * That the Decree of Gre- 
gory contain'd four Points. Fir/#, That he made 
the Empire, which till then had been heredita- 
1, elective. Secondly, That he took away the 
] ight of Election from the People, who en- 
joy'd it before, in Concurrence with the Pre- 
lates and Princes. Thirdly, That he excluded 
from the Election the [zalians, who had a Share 
therein before. And, Fourthly, That he reduc'd 
the Number of the EleQors, which was before 
confus'd and uncertain, to that of Seven.. To 


all which he adds, That this Ordinance of Gre- 


gory was very punctually executed, immediate- 
ly after the Death of Ortho III, in reference to 
the three firſt Points ; but as to the Fourth, to 
wit, the Reduction of the Electors to the Num- 
ber of Seven, it was not ſo, by reaſon of the 
pn made by the other Fay 

ut this Shift deſtroys it ſelf in this, That 
as to the firſt Point it makes the Empire here- 
ditary to the Time of Gregory: And as to the 
Second and Third, the Cardinal confeſſes, that 
before the Publication of this pretended Ordi- 
nance, the People, and even that of Itah, had 
a Share in the Election. Now if it was here- 
ditary, how could the People ele ? And if 
it was elective, how can the firſt Point ſubſiſt? 
Beſides that the Third is direct! 2 
the Truth of Hiſtory, ſince we bans it 
appear above, that the 1zalians were preſent at 
ſeveral poſterior Elections, and A at 
thoſe of Conrade II, and of Frideric I. And as 
for the fourth Point, which Bellarmis conſeſ- 
ſes was not executed, we think that this inge- 
nuous Confeſſion makes altogether for the 
pinion which we eſtabliſn; ſince by own 
that all the other Princes oppos'd the Reducti- 
on to the Number of Seven, and that in effect 
the Right of electing remain'd common to all, 


he ought to produce the Ordinance it ſelf, or 


at leaſt alledge ſome contemporary Author who 
makes mention of it. But foraſmuch as we 
find a profound Silence therein for above two 
hundred Years after the Death of Obe, with- 
out any Author's ſpeaking of the EleRors, and 
ſtill leſs of the Ordinance of Gregory, we think 
we may take Advantage therefrom, and abſo- 
lutely deny that Gregory V, and Ozbo III, re- 
ulated the Number of the EleQors; and may 
bold to ſay, that it was not ſo, till the Time 
of the Emperor Charles IV. 
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. CHAP. VII 
The Golden Bull. 
FHat- we have ſaid in the FEAT | rial T 8 K 


| Chapters, only ſerves for a Pretiing 
| to the Treatiſe of the EleQion 
and of ihe EleQors , Which being unded 
chiefly on the Golden Bull, we have thought it 
proper to inſert it here at as being in a 
manner the ſole Foundation of all we ſhall 
treat of hereafter. | | 


I. Name of the beg and undivided Trini 
ty. Amen. CHARLES, by the Grace of God 
Emperor of the Romans, always Auguſt, and 
King of Bobemia, to all preſent and to come. 

hat Kingdom that is divided in it ſelf ſhall 
be deſolate, for its Princes have made them- 
ſelves Accomplices of Robbers. And it is for 


that Reaſon that God has ſent amongſt them | 


the Spirit of Stupefaction, that they may go 
groping their way when the Sun is in its Me- 
ridian, as if they walk'd in a profound Dark - 
neſs ; and he has taken from them their Lights 
that they may become blind themſelves, an 
Leaders of the Blind. They who trayel in 
Darkneſs ſtumble; and they who are blind in 
their Underſtanding ſow Diviſion and Enmi- 
, the ſole Springs of all other Wickedneſs. 
ay, Pride, how would'ſt thou have reign'd in 
Lucifer, if thou hadſt not call'd Diſſenſion to 
thy Afliſtance? Say, Satan, how thou would'ſt 
have driven Adam from Paradiſe, if thou had'ſt 
not debauch'd.him from the ience which 
he ow'd to his Creator. Say, Anger, how 
could'ſt thou have ruin'd the Koman ire, 
if Divifion had not arm'd Pompey againſt Cæ- 
ſar; and if it had not fill'd the whole Ramps 
with Civil Wars? Say, Luxury, how thou 
would'ſt have deſtroy'd the City of Troy, if 
Diſſenſion had not ,raviſh'd Helen from her 
Husband ? And thou, Fore, how many times 
haſt thou us'd thy utmoſt Efforts, to try to ruin 
this Empire, which God has founded on theſe 
three theological Virtues, Faith, Hope and 
Charity, as on a holy and undivided I rinity ; 
by ſowing, as the ol t did, the Venom 
of Diſſenũon among the leQors ? Among the 
EleQors, I ſay, who are the Supporters and 
Buttreſſes of that Structure, the main Branches, 
and chief Members of the Empire; who like 
ſeven Flambeaus ought to give it Light and 
Splendor, by the Union of their Minds and 
Sentiments, and by a perfect 1 Underſtand- 
ing amongſt themſelves. erefore finding 
our ſelves oblig'd to hinder theſe Diſorders 
from happening for the future, as well on the 
Account of the Imperial Dignity with which 
we are inveſted, as of the Electoral which we 
enjoy as King of Bobemia; after having caus'd 
this Affair to be maturely deliberated in our 
Court or ſolemn Diet aſſembl'd at N arg, 
Where were preſent all the Electors, as well 
Eccleſiaſticks as Seculars, and ſeveral other 
rinces, Barons, Lords, Gentlemen 
and Deputies of Free- Towns, by the Advice 
of whom, and by our full Power, and Impe- 


tet. 


'the other Princes who 


7 
the Empire, cloth'd with the Imperial Robes, 
and having the Imperial Crown on our Head, 
and holding the Ornaments in our Hands: We 
haye publiſ'd the preſent Edict, and have 
thought fit to prevent by the age 
thoſe Diſorders and Dillen fions, whi m—_ 
for the future diſturb the Tranquillity of the 
Empire. Given in the Year of G One 
3 A F my Tarn 
ammary 10. our Reign enth 
our Empire the Firſt. | 


4.3 


CHAPTER I. 
Of the Safe- conduct of the Elefors, 
and 2 whom they ought to be 


s 0 f ” 


6. 1. WE therefore will and ordai this 
W and irrevocable aig, of 
our certain Knowledge, and full- Imperial 
Power, that whenever there ſhall be Occaſion 
for the Election of a King of the Romans, fu- 
ture Emperor ; and that according to the anci- 
ent and laudable Cuſtom, the Princes EleQors 
ſhall ſet out, in order to repair to the Place of 
the Election; the Electors, through whoſe Coun- 
tries the other Electors or their Deputies ſhall 
have Occaſion to paſs, being well and — 
requir'd thereto, de oblig'd to cond 
them ſafely through the Countries under their 
Juriſdiction and Obedience, or farther if it be 
neceſſary ; and to give them a Safe-condu& 
without my Fraud, to the Place of the EleQi- 
on, as well going as coming, under the Penal- 
ty of being perjur'd, and of loſing. their Vote 
and Suffrage, and the Share they ſhould have 
had in the Election, for that Time only; with- 
out any need of othet Declaration than the 
— againſt thoſe who in this ſhall have 
n themſelves negligent, or Rebels, , 
$. 2. We alſo ordain, and give notice to all 
bold of the Empire; of 
what Quality or Condition they may be; as al- 
ſo to all Counts, Barons, Vaſlals and Subjects, 
as well Nobles as Plebeians; to the Inhabitants 
and Communities of Towns, Burroughs, and 
Places of the Empire, under the Penalties here- 
after expreſs'd, Thar the guard, and give Saſe- 
conduct to the EleQors, or to the uties 
they ſhall ſend to the Election, through their 
Countries and Territories, or farther if pofſi- 
ble, without any Fraud. And for default in do- 
this, the ſaid Counts, Barons, Vaſſals, and 
noble Subjects, as Perjurers, ſhall be depriv'd 
not only of the Fiefs they hol of the — — 
but alſo of all their other Eſtates, of what | 
lity ſoever they may be. And as for the Inhabi- 
tants and Communities of Towns, they ſhall 
not only forfeit all their ,Privileges, Liberties; 
ö 1 * 
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Of the Heri of the EMYEROR, and 


Immunities and Favours they hold of the Em- 
pire ; but ſhall alſo be deem d proſcrib'd Per- 


28 and put in the Ban of the Empire, as in 


ſuch Caſe we from this preſent put them, as 
well as then: permitting all our Subjects in 
general, and each of them in particular; o fall 


upon them, and to attack, offend and injure 


the Proſcrib'd, without having need for this 


Effect to obtain any Permillion from the Judi- 


cature, or that in ſuch Caſe the A ggreſſor need 
to apprehend any Puniſhment on the part of 
the Empire, which is far from revenging thoſe, 
who like Perjurers, Rebels, diſobedient- and 
perfidious Wretches,, ſhall have been ſo auda- 
cious as to diſturb the Repoſe of the State, and 
to offend the Dignity of the Empire. 


:3a® 3: We ordain and give notice to-all the 
- Inhabit 


ants and Communities of Towns, that 
they ſel} to the EleQors, or to the Deputies 
they ſhall ſend to the Ele&ion,- as well going 
as coming, at a reaſonable Rate, thoſe Provi- 
ſious they ſhall have occaſion for, as well for 
themſelves as ſor thoſe of their Retinue: And 
all this without Fraud, and undet the ſame 
Penalties. N 8 
b. 4, If any Prince, Count, Baron, Vaſſal 
ad Subject, Ny or Pl | 
ommunity of a Fown is temerarious enough 
to undertake or attempt any thing againſt the 
Electors or their Deputies, going or coming, 
to offend them in their Perſons, or in their Re- 
tinue and Attendants, he ſhall be ſubject to the 
ſame Penalties. ' | J-- 
$. 5. If it happens that an EleQor has a 
Quarrel with ſome of his Collegues, their 
Difference ſhall not hinder them (upon being 
requir'd thereto) from giving him the neceſſary 
Safe-conduct, under the Penalty of loſing their 


Votes in the Election for that time only, as we 
. ſaid before. | 


6. 6. Im like Manner, if the other Princes, 
Counts, Barons, Officers and Vaſſals, Nobles 


or Plebeians, Inhabitants and Communities of 


Towns, have a Quarrel, or are at War a- 
mong(t themſelves, or with any one of the E- 
lectors, yet they ſhall not fail of giving the 
neceſſary Safe-condu, if they will avoid the 
Penalties with which this preſent Edict threa- 
tens them. | 

S. 7. And to the End this our Will may be 
executed in every Point, we will and ordain, 
That the Princes, Counts, Barons, Gentle» 
men, Towns and Communities, give for this 
Effect, their Letters lign'd and ſeaPd-in good 
Form, and that they oblige themſelves by Oath 
not to contravene the ſame, in any Manner 


whatever ; ordaining the ſame Penalties againſt 
thoſe, who ſhall refuſe to give their Letters in 
good Form. | 


$. 8. If it happens that an EleQor, or other 
Prince, holding of the Empire, of what Qua- 
lity or Condition ſocyer he may be, Count, 
Baron, or their Heirs or Succeſſors, holding 
Fiefs of the Empire, refuſes to obey our Laws 
and Conſtitutions :- If be be an Elector, the 
other Princes his Coltegues ſhall expet him 
their College, and ſhall deprive him of his 
Vote, and Electoral Dignity, and of the Fiets 
he holds of the Empire. And if it be any o- 
ther Prince or Lord, not only he ſhall be re- 
fas'd the Inveltiture of his Fiefs, but be ſhall al- 
ſo be declar'd, ſubje& to the Penaltics before- 
mention'd. > ? 


ole or Plebeian, Inhabitant or 
a 


| 


q 


Neis, and by the Town of Mense. 


td... 


6. 9. Now notwithſtanding our Will is ts 


_ 


oblige to this Safe - conduct, indifferently, all 


Princes, Counts, Barons, Gentlemen, and 
Communities; yet we have thought fit to af. 
ſign to each Elector particular Safe-condy 
foorts, and Convoyes, according to the Pla- 
ces and Territories through which they are to 
paſs, in the following manner. 
$. 10. Firſt, The King of Bohemia, Gret 
Cup-bearer of the Empire, ſhall ena 
the Archbiſhop of Men, and x. 4 iſhops 
of Bamberg and e the Burg 
graves of Narembourg, by the Ele, 
* Bruneck and of Hanax, and by 
'1 owns of Navembery, of Rotemboury on the 
Tauber, and of Winſheim. - n e If 
FS. 11. The Archbiſhop of 5 att Great 
Chancellor of the —_—_— dall be con- 
ducted by the Archbi of one and of 
Triers, by the Count Palatin, by the Lantgrave 
7 


of Heſſe Earth. e , of 
Naſſar, of Dietz, of Iſembourg, of W 

of Runtel, of Limboxrg and of Falkenſtein, 

by the Towns of Herzlar, Gelnhanſen and Fri 


Rar. —_ 

§. 12. The Archbiſhop of Trier:; Great 
Chancellor of the Empire amongſt the Gaal, 
and in the Kingdom of Arles, hall be condu- 
Qed by the Archbiſhop of Menrz,, and by the 
Count Palatin, by the Counts of mn, 
Veldentx, Catznellebogen, * 


au, Dietz, Iſem- 
bourg, Meſterbourg, Runkel, Falkenſtien, Epper- 


$. 13. The Count Palatin of the Rhine, Hig) 
Steward of the Empire, ſhall be conduded 
the Archbiſhop of Mentz. | 

$. 14. The Duke of Saxony, Great Mare- 
ſchal of the Empire, fhal! be conducted by the 
King of Bohemia, by the Archbiſhops of Mert 
and of Magdebourg, by the Biſhops of Bamberg 
and of Wwrtzbourg, by the Marquiſs of Mira, 

the 1 of Hefſe, by the Abbots of 

A and of Hirtsfelt, by the Bu es of Nx 
remberg, by the Counts of Hobemo, of Wer- 
ron iy 2 of _— —_ of Falken- 

, and by the Towns ; m_ 

— Rorembourg on the Tauber, b 

ertheim. 

$. 15. All thoſe we have now nam'd, ſhall 
all conduct together with the Elector of Sexe 
uy, the Marquiſs of Brandenbowrg, Great Cham- 
bertain of the Empire. | 

$. 16. Our Will is, and we ordain 

y, That whoſoever of the Electors 
e a mind to make uſe of theſe Eſcorts and 

Safe-conduQs , ſhall make it duly known to 
thoſe from whom he would require them, 
ſignify to them what Road he intends to take; 
to the End, that they who ſhall be nominated 
for ſach Convoy or Saft- conduct, may have 
due Time to prepare themſelves for the fame. 

6. 17. However what we have now ſaid of 
Sale conducts ought to be ſo underſtood, that 
they whom we have mention'd, and all the o- 
thers, ſhall not be oblig'd to give 1 ; 
or Safe · conduct, except on their own i errito- 
ries, and within their own Countrey , and ſe 
far as they can do it conveniently, and no far- 
ther ; the whole without Fraud. ' 

6: 18. It is alfo our Will, and we ordain, 
that the Archbiſhop of Menz for the Time be- 
ing, ſhall fend Expreſſes to all the other bis 
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is what ſhall be . 
Gall ſpeak of the Form we require ſhould be 
obſery d therein 1 ent 
6. 19. Aud the ſaid Archbiſhop of Meg fhall 
be oblig'd to ſummon by his Letters ems the 
other Electors his Col within a Month 
after he ſhall be informn'd of the Death of the 
Emperor; which it he does not do, the other 
Electors may, and ſhall be oblig'd, by virtue of 
the Oath they have taken to the Empire, to 
meet at Frazcforz within the firſt three — 
following, in order to proceed there to the 
Election of a King of the Num, future Em- 
peror, as we have ſaid above. (nA 
9. 20. And each EleQor, or his Embaſſador; 
ſhall not enter the Town of Fraucſurt but wN 
the Retinue of two hundred Horſe only; 2 
mongſt whom he may have fifty Men at Arms 
and no more. ; 28 99! <4 
_$.22. That Elector, who after having been 
ſummon'd and invited to the Election of 
a King of the Romags, future Emperor, hall 
refuſe or neglect to come thither, or to fend 
his Embaſſadors or Deputies, provided with a 
good Procuration fign'd and ſeal'd in 
Form; or who 
hav ing 
leave the Town before the Election is execu- 
, he ſhall for that Time loſe the Vote and 
hare he had there. 
$. 22. We command the Magiſttates and 
habitants of the ſaid Town of Fraxcfore, and 
Wi to them to take into their Protection 
| the ſaid Electors, as well in general as ee. 
ry of them in particular, and the ones againſt 
the others, in caſe of any Difference or - 
rel amongſt them; and this tqwards and againſt 
all; as well their Perſons as their Dome icks, 
compris'd.in the Number of two hundred which 
we have affigr'd-them. © And this by the Oath 
which we ordain them to take for this effect 
on the holy Goſpels. And in caſe they fail 
therein, we declare them from this pfeſent 
Time; as well as then, Perjurers and Traitors ; 
and as ſuch to have forfeited all the Rights, 
Privileges and Immunities which they hold, of 
— hold of the Empire; proſeribing them, 
putting them in the Ban — mpite: 
and as fuch we expoſe them to the Diſcretion 
of the firſt Comer, to be with Impunity at- 
tack d, injur'd and kill'd as Traitors; ious 
and unt anhful to the Empire, without the 
greflor's being liable to be puniſh d or accoum 
able to Juftice for the fame. Likewiſe the Its 
habitancs of the ſaid Town of ſnal! 
not ſuffer any „ unleſs he be of the 
etinue of the EleQors to enter into the Town 


# * Q 


come to the Place, or 


ſent thirher his Deputics, if he or they | 


ken to the holy Emp 


all the Force of my Judgmen 


| © for the temporal 
©, that is to ſay, for. King 


the Oats, | they ſhall have und other Fodd 


Of the Elettion of the King of the 


$2. Aft that the EleQors, or their - 
| ties, ſhall be come to Fraxcfore, t 

ſhall not fail to repair the very next Day in 
the Morning to the Church of Saint Bartho- 
imees,, where they fhall caufe to be ſhid in 
their Preſence a to invoke the Ho 

Ghoſt; to the end that the fame Holy G 
illuminnting their Minds, and ſtrengthe 
them With his Grace, they may be able t 
make Choice of a good and: juſt Prince, and 


to be elected Ki of the Romans, fu- 
ture Emperor, for the of all Chroſten« 
dom. that the Mats fhall be ended, the 


the. Electors, follow'd'-by their Attendant, 
but without ſhall march up to the Al- 
tar, on which ſhall have been faid; 

there ſhall take the Oath on the Gocpel of 
St. John, In principio erat Verbum, which mall 
be. laid before them; the Eccleſiaſticks by put- 
ting their Hand on their Stomach, and the 
Seculars by actually touching the Goſpel. The 
Archbiſhop of Mentz ſhall preſent to them the 
Form of the Oath, which he ſhall take with 
them, and chey or their Deputies with him, 


much * 4 2 981 
. quiſs of Brandenburg ; Great 
< — of the Empire, Prince Ele- 
„ Qor, do ſwear on the holy Goſpels 
here effcQtually before me, by the Fai 
©* owe to God, and by the Oath I have 
that by the Haw 
* of God, with all my Underſtanding, 
t, I will chuſe 
of C , 
of the Rowan: ; 
* future Emperor, him I ſhall judge in m 
* Conſcience to be moſt worthy therevf; und 
I promiſe on the ſame Faith, that I will give 


cad 


my Vote and Suffrage in the ſaid Ele 


© without any Hope of Profit, Penſion, Pro- 
« mife or particular Intereſt. So help me God; 
« and all his Saints. ; | 

$. 3. After the EleRors, and the Embaſſa- 
ors of oſt abſent, ſhall have taken 
i in the Form above mention'd, they 
go na mire out of the Town of Prawefors , 
nor ſhall not ſeparate till the Election be en- 
ded, und till they have choſen 8 t | 
Head to the World, or to Chriſtendom, to 
2 King of the Romans, future Empetor. An 
if they do not perform the ſutmne within a Mon 
to reckon ſtom the Day they ſhall have 


nd Water, And we very expteſſly — 
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" Of the EuxcT10x of the EMPEROR, and 


#0 


ene 


bid chem to go out of the ſaid Town of Franc- | 
Nr, til they all, or the major part of them, 


hall have choſen a ral Head to Chriften- 

dom, that is to ſay, M King of the Romans, fu- 
ture Empero.. 

9. 4. The Election which ſhall have been 


nſent of the major part of the 
Electors, and |by a Plurality of Votes, ſhall 
be of the ſame Force as if it been made by 
all of them unanimouſly. Likewiſe if any 
one of the Electors, or his Embaſſadors or 
Deputies ſhall come to Francfort after the 
Election ſhall be begun, they ſhall be ad- 
mitted, the Election remaining in the ſame 
State it ſhall be in at the Time of their Ar- 
rival. | ber? 

$. 5. And foraſmuch as by an ancient and lau- 
dable Cuſtom it has been ſo at all Times in- 
violably obſerv'd, it is alſo our Will, and 
we ita by our full Power, that for the 
time to come, he who ſhall be ſo choſen 


King of the Romans, ſhall be oblig'd to con- 


firm to the Electors, as to the c ief Mem- 
bers of the Empire, all the Rights, Privileges, 
Liberties, Favours, Exemptions, Dignities 
and Advantages which they hold of the ho- 
ly Empire, which they enjoy, and ſhall have 
enjoy'd till then; and this Without any De- 
lay or put off, immediately after his Election, 
and before he can be capable of meddling with 
the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of the Em- 
pire. And this the elected King of the Ko- 
mans ſhall be oblig'd to confirm to them by 
his Letters Patents, ſign'd and ſeal'd in good 
Form, immediately after he ſhall be crown'd 
Emperor. | 

$. 6. Which Confirmation ſhall be made 
the EleQ, to each of the Electors in parti- 
cular, in the Quality of King of the Ko- 
mans, and afterwards ſhall be by him re- 
new'd in the Quality of Emperor, promiſing 
that he will give them no Trouble or Lett in 
the Functions of their Dignities, or in the En- 
zoyment of their Rights, Privileges and Prehe- 
minences, but on the contrary will generouſly 
maintain them therein. ; 

$. 7. Finally, we ordain, that in caſe three 
EleQors preſent, or the Deputies or Embaſ- 
ſadors of the abſent; give their Vote and 
Suffrage to any one of their Collegues to ele& 
him King of the Romans; the Vote of the fourth, 


if he be there in Perſon, or that of his Em- 


baſſador in his Abſence, ſhall have the ſame 
Force and Virtue as that of the others; ſhall 
augment the Number of the Chuſers, and 
18 that Plurality which is neceſſary for the 
lection. 
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CHAP. III. 


oem an 


Of the Place of the Archbiſbods of 
yence. 


Triers, Cologn and May 


IN Name of the bah and undivided Triwity 


Amen. 


CHARLES, by the Grace of God, Emperor 


of the Romans, always Auguſt, and King of 


* | 4 2 3 by — 2 
. 1. ory an jeſty of the 
pire, the Honour of the Emperot , and the 


State it ſelf ſubſiſts but by the Union and 
Underſtanding between the venerable _— 
luſtrious Princes EleQors, who like Buttrec. 
ſes —— that ſacred Structure by the ii 
nious Piety of their Prudence; by which the 
ſtrengthen the Power of the Im Arm: 
So that the cloſer the Knot of their my. 
Che . the firmer is the Peace 
o the more ſecure 
ſhakeable. | =_ 
$. 2. Therefore to remove and take 3 
for ever all Subject of Quarrel and 
which might ariſe amongſt the venerable Arch- 
biſhops of Menz, of Triers, and of C 
on the Score of Precedency ia the Royal 
Imperial Courts; and to the end, living in a 
good Underſtanding among themſelves, they 


Good of the State, and apply all their Thou 
to the Aﬀairs of the Tables for the Conti 
tion of all Chriſtendom; we have, by the Ad- 
vice and Counſel of all the Electors, as well 
Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars, ordain'd and deter- 
'min'd, and do ordain aud determine by this 
preſent Edict, which is to be and 
irrevocable, that the Reverend the Archbi- 
ſhops abovenam'd ſhall take their Places as fol- 
lows; to wit, that of Triert over-apaiuſt the 
Emperor ; that of ence within his Dio- 
ceſe and Province, and even out of his Pro- 


cery, except within the Province of Colos 
only, on the Right Hand of the Emperor; 
as in like manner the Archbiſhop of Colys 
ſhall have it within his Province, and out of 
his Province all over Daly and amongſt the 
Gazls: and this in all pubiſck Actions and Ce- 
remonies, as Judgments, Conferences, Col- 
lations, and Inveſtitures of Fiefs, Entertain- 
ments, Councils, and in all other Aſſemblies 
where they ſhall be preſent about the Affairs 
of the Empire. And it is our Will that this 
* =o * = —_ amongſt the ſaid 

chbiſhops of Triers, Co and Mayence, 
and between their Tons, x62 perpetually , 
and it ſhall not be in the Power of any Per- 
ſon or Perſons whatever to change or alter 
the ſame, for any Cauſe or what- 
ſoever. 


* 


| CHAP. IV. 
Of the Princes Eleftors in General. 


C. 1. E ordain alſo that in all the Impe- 

W rial Courts, or Aſſemblies, where the 
E r and the Princes ſhall be preſent in 
Perſon, as well in Council as at Table, the 
King of Bohemia, as a Prince erown'd and 
ſacred, ſhall take Place immediately after the 
Archbiſhop, who, according to the Place where 
the Aſſembly ſhall be held, ſhall be ſeated on 
the Right Hand of the Emperor, by virtue of 
this preſent Ordinance: And after him on the 
ſame fide ſhall ſit the Count Palmin of the 
Rhine. On the Left Hand, and immediately 
after the Archbiſhop, who ſhall be on that fide, 
the Duke of Saxony ſhall take Place, and after 

Brandenburg. 


him the Marquiſs of 
56 $. 2. The 


may with one Heart labour to promote the 


vince, within the whole Extent of his Chan- 


* 


* 


* 
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of the ELectoRS of the 


EM PIRE. vQ 
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$. 2. The Archbiſhop of Metz ſhall have 
Power and Right, as he has at all Times had 
it, to call together his Collegues whenever 
the Empire ſhall become vacant. In like man- 
ner none but the ſaid Archbiſhop only ſhall 
have Power to put Things to the Vote, col- 
ject the Saffrages, and ask the Opinions in the 
following manner. | 

. 23. Firſt he ſhall ask the Opinion of the 
Archbiſhop of Triers, who ſhall have the firſt 
Vote, according to what has been at all Times 
practis'd in this reſpect: After that he ſhall 
ask that of the Archbiſhop of Cologn, whoſe 
. Office it is to crown the King of the Kc. 


mans : The King of Bohemia ſhall vote in the 


third Place, as being the firſt of the Secular 
Electors, on the account of his Regal Digni- 
ty: The Count Palatin of the Rhine ſhall have 
the fourth Vote: The fifth ſhall belong to the 
Duke of Saxony; and the ſixth to the Mar- 
quiſs of Brandenburg. This being done, the 
other Princes Electors ſhall in their Turn ask 
the Archbiſhop of Mayence his Vote and Sut- 


frage. 

+ 4 4. We alſo ordain that at the Ceremo- 
nies of the Imperial Court, the Marquiſs of 
Brandenburg ſhall give the Emperor, or the 
King of the Romans, Water to waſh with. 
The King of Bohemia ſhall ſerve him when 
he would drink the firſt Time; it * left 
to his Choice to do the ſame with the Royal 
Crown on his Head or not; and the Duke 
of Saxony ſhall do his Office as he has been 
us'd to do. 


ie + wins. f 


Of the Right of the Count Palatin 
of the Rhine, and of the Duke of 
Saxony. ee 


$. 1 Wilen the Empire ſhall happen to be va- 
cant, the illuſtrious Count Palatin, 
High Steward of the holy Empire, ſhall be 
Vicar of the Empire in Suabia, in Francont 
and on the Rhize, on the account of his Prin- 
cipality, or by virtue of the Privilege parti- 
cularly belonging to the Palatinate; with 
Power to adminiſter Juſtice, to nominate to 
Benefices, to receive the Revenue of the Em- 
ire, to confer Fiets, and to receive Fealty and 
omage in the Name of the Empire; ex- 
cept thoſe Fiefs, the Inveſtiture whereof is 
given with the Standard, which therefore we 
reſerve to the Emperor only, or to the King 
of the Romans : to whom alſo of Obligation 
ſhall be renew'd the Fealtyand Homage which 
ſhall have been made to the Vicar during the 
Interreguum, Forbidding nevertheleſs very ex- 
preſily the ſaid Count Palatin, to alienate or 
mortgage any thing belonging to the Empire, 
during the Lime of his Vicarſhip. 

H. 2. It iF alſo our Will that the illuſtrious 
Duke of Saxony, Great Marſhal, do enjoy 
the ſame Right of Vicarſhip in thoſe Coun- 
tries where the Saxon Law takes place, in the 

e manner, and on the ſame Conditions a- 
bove mention'd. 


$. 3. And altho' by a very ancient Cuſtom 


4 N 


oblig'd to be accountable to the Law, and to 
anſwer before the Count Palatin High Stew- 
ard and Prince Elector of the holy Empire; 
= the Count Palatin Thall not exerciſe” this 


uriſdiction, unleſs it be in a Diet or Imperial 
Court where the Emperor or King of the R- 


mans is perſonally preſent. 


A Nt 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Compariſon of the Elefors 
doith the other Prince. 


WE ordain that in all the Ceremonies and 
publick Aſſemblies of the Empire, the 
ſaid Princes EleQors, as well Eccleſiaſticks as 
Seculars, ſhall be ſeated in the manner, and 
according to the Order above preſcrib'd; an 

that no other Prince, of what Dignity, State, 
Condition or Quality ſoever he may be, ſhall 
pretend to any Precedency there. e ordain 
particularly in reference to the King of Bobe- 
ma, that he ſhall precede, without any Con- 
teſtation, all the other Kings and Princes how 


— 


* 


powerful and conſiderable foever they may be; 


and whatever be the Cauſe that obliges them to 


be preſent at the Diets and publick and gene- 
ral Aſſemblies of the Empire. | 


"3 * > 
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C HAP. VII. | 
Of the Succeſſion of the Princes. 


§. 1. A Midſt the _ Applications we be- 
{tow on the Aﬀairs of the Empire, 

there is not any that affords us more Labour 
than that we employ Night and Day for the 
Preſervation of Peace and a good Underſtan- 
ding between the Princes EleQors; becauſe 
we know that we cannot make uſe of their 
Prudence in the Adminiſtration of the Affairs 
of the Empire, if we do not remove from 
them all Subjects of Hatred and Rafhicour a- 
mongſt themſelves; which we propoſe to do 
by declaring and juſtifying the Rights of every 
one of them. 5 
$. 2. Indeed it is manifeſt and notorious to 


all the World, and there is no body who'does 
not know that the illuſtrious = 


| of Bo- 


hemia, the Count Palatin of the Khine, the 
Duke of Saxony, and the Marquiſs of Bran- 
denburg have a Right of Vote and Place at the 
Election of the King of the Romans, future 
Emperor, by virtue of their Reign, and of 
their Principalities, as well as the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal EleQors their Collegues, with whom they 
are reputed, and are in effect true and law- 
ful Princes EleQors of the holy Empire. Now 
that for the time to come there ma — — 
no Scandal or Diviſion among the Chi ren 
of the ſaid Secular Princes Electors, and that 
the publick Welfare and Tranquillity may not 
be in Danger of being diſturb'd or retarded, 


we have been willing to remove the Cauſe 
thereof by this perpetual and irrevocable Edict; 
and for this purpoſe we ordain that the ſaid 
Secular EleQors, or any _ _ them happening 

to 


— 4 
the King of the Romans or the Emperor be 


2 


2 Of the Flcrio of the EMPEROR; and 


o dye, the Right, Vote and Power of Ele- 
Ron ſhall belong, without any Difficulty or 
donfeſtstion, to his 2 Son, who ſhall be 
lawfylly born, anda Layman; and in Default 
f him to his next Brother, who (hall be, as 
we ſaid before; lawfully begotten, and a Lay- 
men. And if it ſhall happen that the ſaid el- 
deſt Son dyes without Iſſue ran t· 
ten, the Right, Vote and Power of Election 


ſnall belong, by virtue of the preſent Edict, 


to his Brother by the Father's Side in a direct 
and lawful Line: And it is our Will that this 
Succeſſion of the eldeſt Sons be inviolably ob- 
ſerv'd for ever among the Fleirs of the Ele- 
ctors; yet ſo nevertheleſs, that in caſt the ſaid 
Prince Elector or his eldeſt Son happens to 
dye, leaving Children in the State of Minoti- 
ty, the eldeſt of the Brothers of ſuch Elector, 
x of ſuch eldeſt Son, ſhall be Guardian and 
* pee of the young Elecor , till he 
; attain'd the Age of eighteen Years com- 
plete; and then the Guardian or Adminiſtra- 


ror Mall be oblig'd to ſurrender immediately | 
ight of | 


ad without delay, . to his Pupil, the R 
on which he hall have enjoy'd till then. 

8 3- And if ic ſhall happen that any of the 
een come te be vacant, to the Profit 
ef the Eimpire, the Emperor, or the King of 

he Remans, may diſpoſe thereof, as of a thing 
eſcheated to him, and to the holy Empire; 
without Prejudice however to che Rights, Pri- 


vileges, and Cuſtoms, which our Kingdom of | 


Bohemia has obtain'd from the our 
Predeceſlors ; by virtue of which, the Inhabi- 
tants of our ſajd Kingdom may chuſe to them- 
ſelves a, King when the Kingdom, ſhall be va- 
cant. Neither do we pretend to prejudice thoſe 
Rights; but, on the contrary, we underſtand 
and will, very expreſſly, that our ſaid Kingdom 
be. maintain'd therein, and that its:Privileges 
be preſerv'd in evety Point, according to theit 
Form and Tenour. 


La. to 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Off the Exemption of the King of 


Bohemia, and of the Inhabitancs | 


of the ſaid Kingdom. 


AND foraſmuch as by a Privil Wich the | 
Emperors and Kings, our Fredeceſſors, 


have granted to the Illu 
mia, our Anceſtors and Predeceſſors, to the 
Kingdom and Crown of Bebemia; as alſo it 
has been there practis'd in all Times, without 
this Cuſtom being interrupted by any Action, 
8 to the [contrary , that no Prince, 

on, Gentleman, Soldier, Vaſſal, Burgeſs, 
or other Inhabitant of that Kingdom, of what 
Condition: or Quality ſoever he may be, can 
tor, any Cauſe, or under any Pretext whatever, 
be Cited before any . Judge than before the 
King af Babamint: We, deing minded to re- 
95 the ſaid Grant and Privitege, do orduin, 

our full Imperial Power, by this perpetual 
and irrevocable Conſtitution, chat, if not with- 
N . any Prince, Baron, 
Nobleman, Vaſſal, Burgeſs or Peaſant, is ſum- 
mon d out of the Kingdom for any Cauſe ut 


us Kings of Robe | 


ever, civil or criminal, he ſhall not be det d 
lyable to ſuch Juriſdiction, or to appear either 
in Perſon or by his Attorney. And if it ſhall 
happen that the foreign Judge, not feſid 

Within the Kingdom, ſhall proceed in ſu 

Cauſe to a Sentence interlocutory or defini. 
tive; it is our Will, and we ordain by one full 
Imperial Power, that all Defaults an Orders, 
iſſu' d out by ſuch Judges, as alſo the Senten- 
ces and Executions, ſhall bedeclar'd null, and 
that it ſhall not be allowable by virtue of thoſe 


Sentences to execute or attempt any thing to 
ivilege. W 
By 


the Prejudice of the preſent 
likewiſe very expreſſly forbid all Princes, 
rons, Nobles, Vaſſals, Burgeiles, Peaſants, and 
all other Perſons, of what Condition or 
lity ſoever they may be, to appeal from the 
crees or Sentences, interlocutory or definitiv 
noun by the King or his Judges, on Pain 
ullity, or Loſs of their Cadaſe. 


| ** * Kh. MM. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Mines of Gold, Silver, and other 
Mettals. 


WE ordain alſo, and declare, by this per- 
petual and irrevocable Edict, by the ſame 
Imperial Power, and of our certain Know- 
| ledge, that. our Sucreffors Kings of Bobemia, 
| all the other Ele&ors, as well Eccleſia 


ſticks as Seculars, ma polleſs all the Mines of 
Gold, Silver, Tinn, Copper, Braſs, Lead, and 
af all. other as alſo all the Salt - Pits 


already diſcover'd, and that ſhall be hereafter 
diſcover'd, as well in our ſaid Kingdom, and 
the Provinces thereunto annex'd, as in the Ter- 
ritories and Principalitics of the other Ptinces 
EleQvrs, without their being oblig d to pay a- 
ny Duties for the fame, in any manner or way 
whatever. They may alſo receive the Duties 
and Cuſtoms which are already eſtabliſh'd, and 
harbour the-Jews, as the Kings of Bohemia, our 
Anceſtors and Predeceſſors, have former! 
done; as alſo the other EleQors have at all 
| Times had a Right to do the ſume. 


_— 


* 


— — -—-— — 
C HAP. X. 
Concernimg the Coyn. 


E alſo ordait that the King of Bohemia, 


Sitver, in ſuch his Kingdom, and 
in part of J gt 3 4 


has been at all Times 

dom; and this purſuant to the Right the 3 

our Predeceſfors have at all Times enjoy'd. 
We alſo underſtand, and otdain by 

ſent Imperial Contution, and 

ty, that the Kings of Bobemia may 

from other Princes and Lords, and even 


from 
we 
by Gift and dy 
however, that 


all other Perſons, Lands, Cafes and 

tances, of what Kind or Nurure Toever 

may be, and even receive them 
| Mortgege; en Oondirion 


— « 


— —— — 
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ſhall be öblig d to leave them in the are. Na- 
ture as they found tdem; the Fiefs, 43 Eſels, 
and the Freeholds and Legt as ſuch, 
Er. and to pay the otdinary Duties to the Em- 
pire. Which pteſent Contitutioh we Alſo ex- 
tend to all the other Electors, as well Eccle- 
faſticks as Seculars, their lawful Succeſſors 
and Heirs; the whole on the Terms and Con- 
ditions above-mention'd. ; 


2 


„ 
Of the Exemption of the Princes 
teffors. 


$.1.\VE alſo ordain that the Counts, 2 
rotis, Gentlemen, Nobles, Vaſſals, 
Officers, Soldiets, Burgeſſes, and all other 
Petſdns, of what Condition or Quality ſbever 
they * be, Subjects of the Churches of Co- 
logs, Mayence and Triers, ſhall not be forc'd 
out of the juriſdiction of the ſaid Churches at 
the Inſtance of any Plaintiff, nor oblig'd to ap- 
Fears and be impleadable, before any other 
udges than before the Ordinary Judges of the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence, of Triers, and of Co- 
len, as we find it has been at all Times ob- 
ſery'd. And if it ſhall happen, that notwith- 
linger we reſent 1 any of the Subjects 


of the Churches of Mahence, of Triers, and of 
Cologn, be ſummon'd before any other Judge 


&e any Cauſe whatever, civil or criminal, the 
erſon ſo fümmon'd ſhall not be oblig'd to 
appear: But we ordain, that whatever ſhall 


have been” done againſt ſuch Perſons. not 
ing, by the Judges reſiding out of the Di- 
kr or Extent of the Jariſdiction 2 the ſaid 
urches, ſhall be null and of no 323 
6. 2. To all which we add very expreſſly, 


That the Counts, Barons, Gentlemen, Noble- 
men, Vaſſals, Burgeſſes and Inhabitants, Sub- 
je&s of the ſaid Churches, of what Condition 


entences, definitive or interlocutory of 151 
Officials, or of the ſecular Judges of the ſaid 
Archbiſtiops, and of the = unleſs 
it de in the Caſe of Denial of Juſtice; prohibit- 


8 they may be, cannot appeal from the 


bg a forbidding all other Judges to receive 


Appeals, to take Cognizance thereof, 
on Pain of Nullity. And in Caſe of Denial 
of Juſtice, we per uit them to appeal, not in- 
differently to all other Judges in Ordinary, or 
Subdelegates, but immediately to the Imperial 
Court, and to the Judge who ſhall there pre- 
ſide; caſſing and atinulling whatever ſhall be 
done contrary. to this preſent Conſtitution, 

$. 3. The which we extend alſo by this Impe- 

rial Law, to the Illuſtrious Count Palais Duke 

of Saxony, and Marquiſs of Brandenburg, and 

to their lawful Succeſſors and Heirs, in the 
and Form above-mention'd. 


CHAP. XII: 
Of the Aſſembly of the Princes. 


g.. HE Cares which continnally tak! 


| we now annull and revoke, of our-c 


State, have made our Imperial Highneſs con- 
ſider that it is nec the Princes Electors, 
who are the unſhakeable Foundations, and the 
immoveable Baſes of the Empire, being remote 
one from another, ay my meet oftner than 
they Have tts'd to do; do the End that Having 
made a Report to the Aſſembly of the Faults 
and Diforders they mall have obſerv'd at home, 
and iv their Neighbourhood, they may be able 
to apply a Remedy thereto by their common 
Advice; and by their prudent Counſels pre- 
ſcribe and 7 the neceſſary Reformation. 
$. 2. We have therefore refolv'd, in the ſo- 
lemn Aſſembly of the Princes Electors, as 
well Ecclefiaſticks as Seculirs, and of many 
other Princes and Lords, and by theit Advice 
we have thought fit to ordain, That for the 
Time to come the faid Ptintes EleQors ſhall 
meet perſonally once in the Year, in one of 
r Imperial Towns, within a Motith after 
er. And to this Purpoſe we defite that 
the Aſſembly of this preſent Year may be made 
in out Imperial City of Mert, there to reſolve 
in what Place it 9 — be held the 
next Toy And th ſetit Ordinance ſhall 
take Place no longer than it ſhall pleaſe us arid 
them; we taking into our Protection and Safe- 
guard the ſaid Princes Electors, as well going 
and coming, as during the Stay they hall make 
at theſe Aiſemblies. WF) 
And foraſmuch as the Difpatch of A is 
moſt commonly retarded by the Feaſts and En- 
tertainments, which are made at the Aﬀſern- 
blies of Princes, we ordain with their Conſent, 
Thar, during the ſaid Aſſemblies, there mall 
be no genera RR dut yet — 
be Nadeln Os, ich do not prejudice t 
Diſpatch of Affairs. ne 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Revoration of Privileges. 


at 2 


or 
in any manner whateyer, the Rights, H 
nours, and Dignities of the Lords Princes 
FleQors, as well Ecclefiaſticks. as Seculars;; 
altho' it Dould by the fald Privileges and Lee 
tets, be „That they could not be 
revok'd ot made void, unteR the ſaid Letturt 


prejudice 
iction 
of the ſaid Princes Eled ors, of of any o 


K and hold them as annall 


o 


vok' d dy our full Imperiat Power, - 1 
a 3 eri eee Wie - : 


7 
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7 e Euxemon of the EMPEROR; and 


„ HA M. wh 
Of thoſe from whom Fiefs are taken 
. away, as being unworthy thereof. 


| AND foraſmuch as in many Places the Vaſ- 

ſals and Feudataries make a verbal Reſig- 
nation, out of Seaſon, and maliciouſly, of 
the Fiefs they hold of their Lords, to the end 
they may be able to defy them; and that under 
the Pretext of a War, or declar'd Enmity, they 
may attack, invade, and take Poſſeſſion of the 
ſaid Fiefs and Lands; we declare by this per- 
petual and irrevocable Edict, That ſuch Reſig- 
nations and Renunciations ſhall be deem'd as 
not made; unleſs they ſhall have been made 
frankly and really: 80 that the Lords have 
been put into real and effectual Poſſeſſion of 
the ſaid Fiefs, with Proteſtation to leave it 
free to the ſaid Lords, without troubling or 
moleſting them in any manner or way Whate- 
ver. We ordain at the ſame Time, That thoſe 
who ſhall give any Diſturbance to their Lords 
in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Fiefs ſo relign'd, or 
not reſign'd, ſhall be declar'd infamous, and 
put in the Ban of the Empire, without it being 
ever in their Power to re-enter under any Pre- 
text whatever; and we declare, That the In- 
veſtiture, which ſhall be given to the Prejudice 
of the preſent Conſtitution, ſhall be null. We 
ordain alſo that the ſame Penalties ſhall be exe- 
cuted againſt all thoſe who ſhall dare to at- 


* * 
. 
. 


tempt any thing againſt their Lords, or fhall 


do any thing maliciouſly to their Diſſervice, 
without any previous Defiance . or Renun- 
ciation. 


GIS 


CHAP. XV. 
O Conſprracies. \ 
„WI alſo diſapprove and condemn all 


Leagues and unlawful Conſpiracies, 
and all private Aſſemblies, forbid by the Laws 


— 


between Towns and Towns, and private Man 


and private Man , or between a 
private Perſon, under Pretext of Parentage, or 
of the Protection of Burgeſſes and Inhabitants, 
and under any other Colour that may be given 
to ſuch Alliances and Confederacies, which 
we by theſe Preſents declare to be null. As 
alſo all thoſe which the private Inhabitants and 
Subjects of the Princes and Lords might make, 
with any other Prince, Town or Community, 
without the Conſent of their Lords, and with- 
out excepting them in their Treaties. All 
which we ordain, in Execution of the Conſti- 
tutions of the Emperors our Predeceſſors. 

$. 2. We except nevertheleſs the Confede- 
racies, Leagues and Alliances, which are 
known to be made by Princes and Towns for 
the Preſervation of the publick Peace. 
S. 3. We condemn 1 Perſons, 
Who ſhall have dar'd to e Leagues and 
Confederacies againſt the expreſs Tenor of this 
Law, in three and twenty Marks of Gold by 
the way of Fine, beſides the Penalty above ex- 
preſs'd, and the Note of Infamy; and each 


o 


1 ( 


own and a 


| 


um 


Town, beſides the Loſs of its Privileges, Ri 


and Libertics, in two hundred Marks of 6010 


whereof one half ſhall be confiſcated to our 
Profit, and the other half to the Profit of the 
Lord to whoſe Prejudice the Alliance or 
League ſhall have been made. | 


1 


CH AP. XVI. <2 
Of the Pfalburgers 


$.1. AND foraſmuch as ſeveral Burgbers. 

'A who are Subjects or Barons, king 1 
Mind to ſhake off the Yoke of the ordinary 
Subjection, procure to themſelves the Right of 
Burghers elſewhere, pretending to be protected 
by thoſe who give them ſuch Kigki, and enjoy 
the Libefties and Privileges of the Places where 
they procure the ſame, while they nevertheleſs 
remain and reſide effectively in the Place of their 
firſt Abode , and under their ancient Lords; 
which Burghers are call'd in the German Tongue 
Pfalburger ; and becauſe it is not juſt that any 
ſhould receive Benefit from their Malice; we 
having taking hereupon the Advice of all the 
Electors, as well Eccleſiaſticks as Seculars, of 
our full Imperial Power and certain Know- 
ledge have ordain'd, and do ordain by this per- 
petual and irrevocable Edict, That thoſe Burg- 
hers and Inhabitants, who ſhall after this man- 
ner make a Jeſt of thoſe under whom they te- 
main, ſhall not in any way whatever enjoy the 
Rights, Privileges, and Liberties of the Towns | 
where they ſhall ſo have acquir'd-the Right of 
Burghers, unleſs they actually live there, and 
do all thoſe things which the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Places are oblig'd to do. 

H. 2. And thoſe who are already receiv'd, 
or ſhall be receiv'd hereafter, contrary to the 
Tenor of this Law, ſhall not in any manner 
whatever enjoy the Right of ſuch Reception, 


| nor the Privileges of thoſe Places where they 


ſhall pretend to have been receiv'd, And this 
notwithſtanding all Privileges, Letters, or Cu- 
ſtoms to the contrary hereof, which they ma 
have already obtain d, or might obtain hereat- 
ter: The which, by reaſon they are contraty 
to this Ordinance, we revoke by theſe Preſents, 
and declare them to be void and of no Effect: 
except the Rights which the Lords, who ſhall 
have been ſo abandon'd , have over the Per- 
ſons and Goods of their Subjects: And we 
forbid all other Lords, Towns and Communi- 
ties, to receive the Subjects of another ; and 
command them to ſend back thoſe 4 
have receiv'd amongſt them, within a Month 
after the Signification of theſe Preſents, 

the Penalty of a hundred Marks of pure Gold, 


Treaſury, and the other to the 


cords 
as ſhall have been ſo receiv'd. 


ee. % 


CH AP., XVII 
Of. Defiances. 


VE declare that they who having Cauſe to 
W bid Defiance to any one, or ſhall e 


*. 


the one half whereof. to be apply'd to our 
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to have it, ſball ſend to challenge or defy him, 
any where elſe than at the Place of his Abode, 
or at a Place where he does not commonly re- 
fide, cannot with Honour payage his Lands, 
nor burn his Houſes, or otherwiſe damnify his 
Eſtate. And foraſmuch as it is not reaſonable 
any Advantage ſhould be reap'd from Malice, 
we ordain, this perpetual and irrevocable 
Edict, that no Perſon whatever ſball, under 
the Pretext of Defiance, lay waſte, burn or 
outrage a Lord or any other Perſon with whom 
he has liv'd familiarly, or in a friendly. and ci- 
yil Manner, till three Days after the Defiance 
ſhall have been ſignify'd to the Perſon, or at 
the Place of Abode of him he ſhall. have a mind 
to defy. Whoever ſhall undertake to do other- 
wiſe ſhall be declar'd Infamous, and puniſh'd 
by the Law as a Traitor, in the ſame Manner 
us if he had been the Aggreſſor without any 


Defiance: t | | 

We alſo forbid and condemn-all ſorts of un- 
juſt Wars and Quarrels ; as likewiſe all un- 
due Burnings Ravages, Violence and Impoſi- 
tions; as alſo the Exactions which have been 
uſually praQtis'd, for Safe- conducts, and Safe- 
00 which are fore d on any Perſon... The 


ole under the Penalties appointed by the 
Laws. | 


CC RA xym 
The Form of a Summons, or Letters 
OT of Intimation. 


O Illuftri & Magnifico Principi, Domino 

Marchion: Brandeburgenſi, Sac! Iaper Ar- 
chicamerario, Cos lectori & amico noſtro chariſſimo, 
Elackiaem Romani Regis , qua ex rationalibus 
canfis imminet faciends , 12 intimamus, 
voſque ex Officii noſtri debito ad Electionem pre- 
fatam rite Vocammns ; quatenus a die tali, &c. in- 
tra tres menſes continus computandos, per vos, ſen 
Nuncios aut Procuratores veſtros, nnzm vel plares 
ſufficiens mandatum habentes, ad locum debitum, 
juxta formam ſacrarum Legum ſuper hoc edita- 
rum, venire curetis, deliberaturi, tractaturi, & 
comcordaturi cum altis Comprincipibus & Coeleo- 
ribus veſtris, & moſtris de Elettione futuri Regis 
Romanorum, in Imperatorem poſtmodum, faven- 
te · Deo, Jer e In codem manſuri nſque ad 
plenam Confirmationem Eledtionis bujuſmodi : & 
alias facturi & proceſſuri, prout in ſacris Legibus 
* boc deliberatè editis invemitur expreſſum : 
4 nou obſtamte veſira, ſex veſtrorum abſemtia 
in premiſſis und cum als Comprincipibus , 25 
Coëlectoribus veſtrit, prout Legum ipſarum ſanci- 
vit Autboritas, finaliter procedemut. 8 


** bY 2 ** * 


CHAP, XIX. * 
The Form of the Procuration. 


SN. Dei Cris Come: Palatinus Rheni, 
* Imperii Archidapiſer, Princeps Eleclor. 


acienda, nos de Home's Stats 
a 0 won ” en Pn - 
tes, ne tam gravibms ui 13 pericaloſe ſubjaceat, 
4 fide e Cire — ('— 
nobis talis, c. Fidelium noſtrorum obtinentes 
* - * 7 i br A. _ 


Canſis immineat 
Sacri Impern ſe 


ales facimut, comſtitmimmt, & ordinamns 

2 
oc lectori s, tam Ecc Ins Secu 
laribus, & cum ipfis concordabunt * & concludent 


de quacumęme perſona habili & Idonea in R 
— — & * ib 
Eledtione talis — 1, pro 


me noſtris, intereſſendum, traitandum & de- 
liberandam ; nec non vice & nomine noſtris ean- 


dem ee nomimnandum , & in ipſam conſen- 

| , 2 wp Regem — Eli- 

endum acrum um promoven ac 
2 arimam noſtram * quodcumque u- 
ramentum neceſſarium, debitum & Conſuetum fu- 
erit; circa præmiſſa & quodlibet premiſſorum , 
alium vel alios Procuratores in ſolidum ſubſtitnen- 
dam ¶ revocandum, & omnia & fingula facien- 
dum que in premiſſis Go circa premiſſa, etiam aſque 
ad Conſummationem Tracatuam, Nominationis , 


modi de 
faciende neceſſaria ant utilin 2 ES 


en etiam - 


rum 
i maj 
emmns , 
Nominations, & E- 
perſonaliter 


WHOS 
dos, 72 
præmiſſorum 
fuerit, aut quomodolibet 


——— 


C HA X. 
Of the Onion between the Princes 


 Eleffors, and f the Rights which 
particularly belong to — 0 


PR as much as it is well known that all 
the Principalities, by virtue of which the 
ſecular Princes EleQors have a Right and 
Vote in the Election of the King of the Ro- 
mans, future Emperor, are ſo annex'd and 
link'd to the Rights, Offices, Dignities and o- 
ther Prerogatives, that they are i y u- 
nited in t Ives : ſo that the Right and 
Vote, the Office and Dignity can only bele 
to him who poſſeſſes effectually the ſaid Prince. 
ties, with their Territories, Vaſſallages, 
iefs and Demeſnes; We ordain by this Im- 


acimns tenore præſemtium aniverſis, quod | perial Edict, perpetual and irrevocable, that 

cam Electio Regis ex — for the future the ſaid Principalities hall be ſo 
il dan Wr 

6 B united 


| 
| 
| 
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EMPEROR, ad 


united to the Electoral Dignity, that whoever 
ſhall be peaceable Poſſeſſor of one of the ſaid 
Principalities, ſhall likewiſe be ſo of the Ele- 
Coral Dignity ; and ſhall be eſteem'd by all, 
true and lawtul EleQor: and as ſuch, ſhall of 
Obligation be invited to the Elections of the 
Kings of the Raman, and to all the Aſſemblies 
that ſhall be conven'd, for the Honour and 
Dignity of the Empire, and for the Good of 
the State; without poſſibility of ſepararing the 
Electoral Dignity from the Principalities, at 


any Time, or on any Account whatever, and 


without Poſſibility of ſuing for, or recovering 
the one, without the other, either by Law or 
otherwiſe: We requiring, that all 

ſhall be deny*'d to him, who ſhall fue for the 
one without the other. And if ir ſhall happen, 
that by ſurpriſe or otherwiſe, a Hearing be gi- 
ven to thoſe who ſhall ſue for the one without 
the other; or even that an Order or Sentence 


has been given in that Reſpect, the whole ſhall | 


be null, and of no effect. | 


* c CY — —_ —_— _— wed — OE I 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Order to be obſervd by the 


Archbiſhops in any Praceſſion. 


WE have ſaid in the ning of this 2 
ſent Conſtitution, that it was neceſſary 
to regulate the Order and Rank the EleQors 
ought to keep, as well in Councils as at Pro- 
ions, and even at Table in the Diets and 
other publick Aſſemblies, thereby to avoid the 
Inconveniences which might enſue therefrom. 
For which Reaſon we have reſoly'd to affi 
to each of them, the Rank they ſhall hold at 
pong wp and in mm 3 and we — 
in by this perpetual N at every time 
the Emperor, or the King of the Raman, ſhall 
think fit to go out in Publick, and in Ceremo- 
ny, during the Diets and General Aſſemblies, and 
will have the Regalia or Ornaments carry'd be- 
fore him, the Archbiſhop of Triers ſhall march 
firſt and alone, ſo that between him and the 
Emperor ſhall be none but the Princes who 
bear the Regalia. But if the Emperor does not 
cauſe them to be carry'd, then the ſaid Arch- 
biſhop ſhall mareh in the ſame Rank, but im- 
mediately before the Emperor; at whaſe ſides 
the two other Archbiſbops ſhall march, each 
in the Place which has been above afſign'd him 
according to the Province in which ſhall 
happen to be. 


ks Cc 1 Al 1 "IR mt. 4 A. A EE — 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Order the Secular Princes 
| Hall obſerve who carry the Re- 
4 * 


— 


AND char we may ſertle the Rank the de. 


2 lar Princes EleQors ſhall hold in march- 
ing with the Emperor in Publick and in Cere- 
mouy ; We ordain, That when the E , 
or the King of the - — 
any Diet or General Aſſembly, where it hal! 


£2.12 


| 


be requiſite for the Princes Electors to bear th, 
Regulia or Imperial Ornaments before A 
his going in Publick, or at'a Proceffion ; the 
FleQor of , who carrys the Imperial or 
Royal Sword, ſhall march immediately before 
the Emperor, between him and the Archbiſhop 
of Triers, and ſhall have on his Right-Hand the 
Count Palativ carrying” the Ball, and on his 
Left the Marquiſs of Brand. bearing the 
er, going all three a | The Ki 
of Bohemia ſhall follow the Emperor immedi. 
ately; no body to go between him and the Em- 


P 
Of the Functions of the Archbi 
in the Preſence of the Em _ 


Maſs ſhal} be to be ſaid before the 
Emperor, or the King of the Roman, 
and that the Archbiſhops of ce, of Triers, 
and of Cology, or two of them thall be preſent; 
in that Caſe ſhall be obſerv'd, at the Gefell 
on which is made at the beginning of Maſi; at 
the kifling of the Goſpel, and the Pax, and e- 
ven when a ——_ is crav'd at Table, as alſo 
at the Graces which are ſaid after Meals, the 
Order we have thought fit to eſtabliſh therein 
by their Advice and Conſent; to wit, That the 
irſt ſhall have that Honour the firſt Day, the 
Second the ſecond Day, 89g the Third the third 
Day ; eſtabliſhing the Order of Primacy 
the Archbiſhops, according to the Order and 
Time of their Conſegration. And 10 the E 
they may prevent ons the other in the Point 
Honour and Civility; and that by their Exam- 
ple they may oblige the others to do the like 
among themſelves ; It is our Will, That he to 
whom it ſhall belong to officiate, ſhall do to 
his Collegnes the Honour of an Offer of his 
Place; and that he do not officiate till the o- 
thers ſhall have refus'd the ſame. 


— 
FREY 


The following L A W $ were pub- 
lid CHARLES IV, 
Auguſt, King of Bohemia, i the 
Diet of Meta, on Chriſtmas-Day, 
1 6; 4 756 e 
Cors of t ire, 
in the 3 of the Reverend 
Father in Cod T. Biſbop of Alba, 
Cardinal of the Holy Ste, and of 
Charles the eldeſt Son of France, 
Duke of Normandy, and Dolphin 
of the Vienneſe. 


_ CHAP. XX. Za; 


„Wi ordain, That he who ft! have 

——— rd : or to 
promiſe to arr ces, Gentlemen, 
. with Plebelans, a- 
grinſt the Life of the Reverend and Illuſtrious 
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ſhall 


lefs we by a partieular Boupty giv 
N but ü Rem Will that they be de» 


priv d of their maternal Inheritance, and of all 
the Goods and Eſtares they might hope for from 
their other Relations and Friends; ta the End 
that being always poor and neoeſſitous ? they 
may always eye agar Cate Oy ths nfamy 
of their Father; and being depriv'd of all forty 
of Honovss and Diguizies, they may langyiſh 
in 8 perpetual Want, fe as ta find their 
fort in Death, and their Terment in Life. 
$. 2. Je is alſo out Will, That they who ſhall 
dare 2 e far nk Ting of Perſons, bo 
with perpetual Infamy, | 
* * As hoe the 4 ſuch Oximi- 
nals, in what Number foever they may be, we 
ordan, That they ſhall have the falcidian Al- 
lowance out of their Mother's Eſtate, whether 
ſhe have made a Will or not; to the End they 
may be contented with a bare Suſtenance, and 
may nat enjoy cither the Advantage of the In- 
heritance, not the Quality af Heireſſes; be : 
cauſe the Sentence aught tu be by ſo much the 
more moderate in ce to as we are 
perſuaded that the Infirmity and Weakneſs of 
their Sex, will hinder them from committing 
Crimes of this Nature. 
$.4. We declare alſo, That the Emancipa-+ 
tians ſuch Perſons ſhall have made of their 
Sons or their Daughters fince the Publication 
A. FOOL Law, ſhall: be null and of no 


| 97, In like Manner we doolare null and of 
no Validity all Conſtitutions or Settlements of 
Portions, Donations, and all other Alienatiang 
which ſhall have been made by Fraud, and 6+ 
ven of Right, from the Time they ſhall have 


begun to lay the firſt Praje& af theſe Conſpi» 


rations, . - 

6. 6, We indeed allow the Wives of ſuch 
Perſons to withdraw their Portion; but if the 
Dowry their Husbapds have made them, and 
whereof they hays receiv'd the Revenue and 
Profits , is to return ta their Sons; it is our 
Will chat whatever is ſo ta be reſtor'd to the 
ons, be apply'd to our Treaſury, and even 
that the Daughters have out of the ſame, anly 

the falcidian Allowance. | 


What we have here ſkid 
and their 


wever if ne of the Accomplices, bei 
ue ee Date of = Glory, = d 
cover Conſpi in beginn , ma 
allure himſelf > hence Reward —— 
But thoſe wha ſhall have had « Hand in 
ies, and ſhall reveal them but 


us, 

Very 

may 
e 


* 


, 
N 


E 


the Criminal it halt be lawful to inquire into 
what has been acted againſt the Perſuns of the 
ſaid Princes EleQors, as well Seculars as Ec- 
clefiaſticks. The Queſtion may alſo be give: 


in this C to the Servants 
T_T. 2 
K. We likewiſe ordain by this Imperial E- 
and it is our Will, That an Information 

be taken even after the of the Criminal; 
to the End that the Crime being prov'd, the 
„ | 'd, 
and his Goods confiſcated. For as ſoon as a- 


n * 1 yr Wink wot gear 
ature, he is guilty thereof in his Soul, 
tormented in bs Coaſcienee. Wherefore it is 
our Wil, That as foon as any one. ſhalt be 
guilty of this Crime, he ſhall be po . able 
to ſell, alienate, nor rw Liberty to his Slaves ; 
9 4 ſhall it be lawtul to pay him what is due 
0 e | | © NY 
8. 9. We ordain, That for theſe Crimes the 
Queſtion may be given io the Servants and Dos 
meſticks of the Criminals, and that they may 
be farc'd to depoſe againſt their Maſters 3\ be- 
cauſe toa great an Abborrence and Deteſtation 
cannot be had, of the Attempts that are made 
inſt the Princes Electors; as well Ecclefi- 
= icks as C_ — if any one of theſe 
iminals while his Tryal is ing , 
is our Wii that the Bates witch might cone 
ta him by Suoceſſion, be put into the of 
the Law, till it be known to whom they ought 


Ap. XV. 


Of the Preſer vation of the Princis 
| palities of the 2. wth 


fi elbtare. 


E it be that all the other Pringi lter 
be \d entire, to the Bad ae 
thereby be corroborated, and that the good 
lawful Subjects may ay a great Repoſe 
und Peace; it is beyond Compariſon 

oe any £5. that the Principalities , 
— wy and ighny of tl 48. 
ces Electors, remain un mpair na 
entire. For where the Danger is greateſt, there 
the ſtrongeſt Remedies muſt be apply'd ; left 
hole Sir 


the Pillars bei beat down, the 
Aure ſhould fal) to ruin. 


7. Iris hereforn 099 Will nad we ovgely | 
7 85 perpetual Edict, That * Time 
come, wt e and 2 * 3 
to W ehe Belem. a, County 
Palas of the Ahne, the Dutchy of Sax 


, 
and the Margyifhte of Buben. their Lan 
Diſtricts, Homages and Vailalages, with 12 
Appurtenances and <, ſhall | 
liable to be ſhar d, * in 
y wa whatever ; FReqain per- 
petually whole, and be pre entize. - 

$. * is our Will that the dae So ſhall 
ſucceed thereto; and that the whole Demeſne, 
and the whole Right belong to him atone, 
— — 1 nott- 
ble | lptely hinder hin 
from governing. In Which Caſe wa | 
the Inheritance, gnd call thereco the fe+ 
Son, if there be any in the ſume Line; H 
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not, the eldeſt of the Brothers or ſuch other 
Relation on the Father's ſide who ſhall appear 
to be neareſt in a direct and Male Line; who 
ſhall be oblig'd to give Proofs of his Bounty 
and Piety to his other Brothers and Siſters, by 
contributing to their Subſiſtence according as 
God ſhall inſpire him, and to the Wealth he 
ſhall have; but weexpreſſly forbid all Partition, 
Diviſion or Diſmembring of the Principalities 
of the Electors, and of their Appurtenances 
and Dependences in any manner whatever. 


* 


CHAP. XXVII. 


| Of the Tmperial Court, and of the 


Meeting or Seſſion... 


1. N the Day the Emperor or the King 
? O of the Romans, ſhall think fit to hol 
a ſolemn Court, the Princes Electors, as well 


Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars, ſhall repair by one 


of the Clock, or thereabout, to the Imperial or 
Royal Lodgings, where the Emperor, or King 
of the Romans, being cloth'd in his Imperial 


Garments, ſhall mount on Horſeback with all 
the Princes Electors, who ſhall accompany him 


to the Place prepar'd for the Seſſion, in the Or- 
der and Manner we have above preſcrib'd, in 
the Ordinance that regulates the Order of Pro- 
ceſſions. | | 

d. 2. In this Proceſſion the Arch-Chancel- 
lor, in whoſe Chancery the Imperial Court 
ſhall be held, ſhall carry at the end-of a Silver 
Rod, all the Imperial and Royal Seals, 

$. 3. But the Secular Princes ſhall carry the 
Scepter, the Ball, and the Sword in ſuch man- 
ner as we have ſaid elſewhere. 

$..4 Some other Princes, the Nomination 
of whom ſhall depend on the Will of the Em- 
peror, ſhall carry the Crown of A:x-la-Cha- 
pelle, and that of Milan, immediately before the 
Archbiſhop of Triers, who ſhall march in the 
Rank we have allotted him above. However 
this Ceremony ſhall be only perform'd before 
the Emperor crown'd, and not betore the King 
of the Romans. | 

$. 5. The Empreſs, or Queen of the Romans, 
being cloth'd in her Royal Apparel and Orna- 
ments, ſhall march immediately after the Em- 
peror, or the King of the Romans, but at the 
diſtance of ſome Paces; and ſhall march ſo to 
the place of the Aſſembly, accompany'd by her 
Ladies and Maids of Honour. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the Functions of the Princes 
Electors in the ſolemn Courts of 
the Emperors, or of the Kings of 
the Romans. 


WE ordain, that in what Place ſoever the 

Emperor or the King of the Romans ſhall 
think fit to keep his ſolemn Courts, where the 
Princes Electors ſhall be oblig'd to do their 
Functions and diſcharge their Offices, the fol - 
lowing Order ſhall be obſerv “. 


| Imperial Throne, the Duke of 


6:1. Firſt the Emperor, or the King or 
Romans , being ſeated in his Royal Chat, be 
ſhal 


his Office in the manner we ſhall biteaſier my 
preſs. There ſhall be put before the Im ; 
or Royal Lodgings, a Heap of Oats which 
ſhall reach to the Belly or Saddle of the Horſe 
on which the Duke ſhall be mounted, and the 
Duke holding a Silver Staff in his Hand and 
a Meaſure or Buſhel of Silver of the Wei 
of twelve Marks, and being on Horſeback 
ſhall: fl his Buſhel with Oats, and ſhall give 
the ſame to the firſt Groom that ſhall bet 
ready; and having planted the Staff in the H 
of Oats, he ſhall withdraw, and leave the Oats 
to the Lord of Pappenherm , Vice-Marſhal - 
and in his Abſence to the Marſhal of the Im- 
ou 8 who ſhall permit the ſame to be 
pillag' d. . | 

S. 2. As ſoon as the Emperor, or Kine 
the Romans, ſhall be ſeated at Table, I 1 
cleſiaſtical Princes Electors, that is to ay, the 
Archbiſhops, ſtanding up before the Table with 
the other Prelates, ſhall crave a Bleſſing on the 
ſame, according to the Order we have before 
preſcrib'd. The Bleſſing being crav'd, all the 
Archbiſhops, if they are preſent, or elſe one or 
two of them, ſhall take the Imperial or Royal 
Seals from the Hands of the Emperor's Chan- 


cellor: And he in whoſe Arch-Chancery the 


ſolemn Court is held, having at his Sides the 
other two Archbiſhops, who ſhall with him 
have their Hands on the Silver Staff, from - 
which the Seals ſhall hang, ſhall advance; and 
making a low Bow, ſhall put the Seals on the 
Table before the Emperor, who ſhall reſtore 
them preſently ; and he, in whoſe Arch-Chan- 
cery the Ceremonies ſhall be perform'd, ſhall 


put the Great Seal about his Neck, and ſhall 


wear it in that manner all the time of Dinner; 
and after Dinner on Horſeback from the Pa- 
lace to his Lodgings. Now the Staff of which 
we now ſpeak ought to be of Silver, to the 
Weight of twelve Marks, and the three Arch- 
biſhops ſhall cauſe it to be made at their Ex- 
pence, each bearing a third part thereof. The 
Staff and the Seals ſhall remain to the Chan- 
cellor of the Court, who ſhall diſpoſe thereof 
as he pleaſes. For as ſoon as he of the Arch- 
biſhops to whom it ſhall belong to carry the 
Seals about his Neck from the Palace to his 
Lodgings, ſhall be come there, he ſhall ſend 
back the Seal and the Horſe to the Chancellor 
of the Court ; to whom Decency requires he 
ſhould i gon the Horſe, that he may there 
by give a Teſtimony of the Affection he has 
for him, and of the Value he has for his 
Perſon, | 

$. 3. After that, the Marquiſs of Braudex- 
burg, being on Horſeback, ſhall approach; and 
having in his Hand a Baſon, and an Ewer of 
Silver of the Weight of twelve Marks, with 
Water and a fine Napkin; and lighting off his 
Horſe, ſhall pour out Water for'the Emperor 
or the King of the Romans, to waſh with. 

$. 4. The Count Palatin of the Rhine ſhall 
enter on Horſeback, carrying four Diſhes of 
Silver, with Meat in them, each Diſh weigh- 
ing three Marks; and lighting off his Horſe, 
ſhall ſer the Diſhes on t able, before the 
Emperor, or the King of the Romans. 


| $. 5. Then 


* 
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6. 5. Then ſhall come the King of Babemia, 
Great Cu , being alſo- on Horſeback, 
and holding in his Hand a Silver Cup or Gob- 
jet cover'd, weighing twelve Marks, and full 
of Wine and Water; and alighting from his 
Horſe, ſhall preſent the ſame to the Emperor, 
or the King of the Romans, to drink. 

6. 6. We alſo ordain, that purſuant to what 
has been hitherto praQis'd, the Lord of Fal- 
| quenſtein, Vice-Chamberlain, ſhall have the 

Horſe, the Baſon, and the Ewer of the Mar- 
quiſs of wy gre The Lord of Nortem- 
berg, Steward, the Horſe and the Diſhes of the 
Count Palatin of the Rhine : The Deputy Cup- 
bearer of Limbarg, the Horſe and Cup of the 
King of Bohemia; and the Vice-Marſhal Pap- 

im the Horſe, the Staff, and Meaſure of 
the Duke of Saxony. Provided (till that theſe 
Officers are perſonally preſent at the Imperial 
or Royal Court, and there do the Functions 
of their Offices ; but if they are all abſent, or 
ſome of them, then the Officers in Ordinary 
of the Emperor, or of the King of the Ko- 
mans, ſhall ſerve in their Abſence each in his 


Office: and as they diſcharge the Functions 


thereof, ſo they ſhall alſo enjoy the Emolu- 
ments. 


ti. * * * 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


Of the RR, 2 Electoral Ta- 
E. 


1. PHE Imperial or R Table ought 
, T to be fo diſpos'd, that it may be ix 
Foot higher than the other Tables of the Room; 
and on Days of ſolemn Courts, none ſhall fit 
there, except the Emperor, or the King of the 
Romans, alone. 

H. 2. But the Place or Table of the Empreſs, 
or Queen, ſhall be . on one ſide, and 
lower than that of the Emperor, or of the King 
of the Romans, by three Foot, and higher than 
that of the Electors by three Foot! but the 
Tables and Places of the Princes Electors ſhall 
be all of the ſame height. 

$. 3. Tables ſhall be prepar'd for the ſeven 
EleQors, Eceleſiaſticks as well as Seculars, at 
the bottom of the Imperial Table; to wit, three 
on 2 right, and three 1 left, _ 
the ſeventh right agai mperor, or t 
King of the — in the ſame Order we 
have laid down before in the Chapter of the 
Places and Order to be obſerv'd by the Prin- 
ces Electors; ſo that no Perſon of any Con- 
dition or Quality whatever, ſhall place them- 
2 in the intermediate Space, or at their 

ables. 

5.4. However the aboveſaid Secular Princes 
EleQors, or any of them, ſhall not fit down 
at Table, till all the other Electors their Col- 
legues ſhall have diſcharg'd their Offices; but 
as ſoon as any one of them ſhall have per- 


OY * 


form'd his, he ſhall retire to his Table, and 


ſhall there remain ſtanding till all the others have 
executed the Functions of their Offices; and 


then they ſhall all fit down at the ſame time, 
each at his Table. . 

$. 5. And foraſmuch as we find by very cer- 
tain 


ations, and by Traditions ſo ancient, 


— 


that there is no Memory to the contrary, that 
it has been at all Times happily obſery d, that 
the Election of a King of the Romans, fu 


ture Emperor, ought to be perform'd in the 
Town of Francfort, and the Coronation at Aix+ 
la-Chapelle ; and that the Emperor Ele& ought 
to hold his firſt Court at Naremberg: It is our 
Will, for many Reaſons, that the ſame be pra- 


Qis'd for the future, unleſs there happens ſome 


lawfal 8 
$. 6. When alſo any of the EleQors, not be- 
ing able to come in Perſon to theſe ſolemn 
Courts, ſhall ſend thithet an Embaſſador or 
Deputy, this Embaſſador, of what Condition 
or Quality ſoever he may be, fall indeed be 
admitted to the Aſſemblies by virtue of his 
Powers ; but he ſhall not fit at the Table 
which ſha!l have been prepar'd for him that 
ſent him. 
$. 7. In fine, all the Ceretnonies of the Im- 
ial or Royal Court being ended, all the 
caffolds and Structure of Wood, which ſhall 
have been made for the Meeting, and for the 
Tables of the Emperor, or of the King of the 
Romans, and of the Princes EleQors afſembl'd 
for a ſolemn Court, or to give the Inveſtiture 
of the Fiefs, ſhall belong to the Steward. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


Of the Rights of the Officers, when 
the Prices do Homage for their 
Fiefs to the Emperor, or to the 
King of the Romans. 


5. 1. V/ E ordain by this preſent Imperial E- 
W dict, that when keen FleQors, 
as well Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars, ſhall receive 
their Fiefs or Regalis from the Hands of the 
Emperor, or the King of the Romans, they ſhall 
not be oblig'd to pay or give any thing for the 
ſame. For the Money which is given for 
Inveſtitures being due to the Officers, and the 
Princes Electors being the firſt Officers of the 
Court, where they have their Subſtitutes eſta- 
bliſh'd and paid by the Emperors, it would be 
impertinent for the Subſtirutes to require Mo- 
ney or Preſents from their Superiors; unleſs 
the ſaid Princes EleQors will give them any 
a of their own good Will, and by the way 
of Liberality. | 
$. 2. But all the other Princes of the Em- 
pire, as well Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars, in re- 
ceiving their Fiefs, as we juſt now ſaid, from 
the Emperor, or of the King of the Romans 
ſhall give to the Officers of the Court each 
ſixty three Marks and one Quarter of Silver ; 
unleſs they can prove their Exemption, and 
ſhew - Imperial or Royal Privileges, that they 
are 'diſpens'd with from paying the ſaid Sum, 
and all the other Fees which have been us'd to be 
paid at the receiving an Inveſtiture. And it 
ſhall de the Steward of the Houſhold to the 
Emperor,” or to the _ of the Romans, who 
ſhall make a Partition of the ſaid Sum of ſixty 
three Marks, and one er of Silver, in the 
following manner. Firſt having taken ten Marks 
for himſelf, he ſhall give as much to the Chan- 
cellor of As” 3 bc Ling on. 
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Romans: To the Secretaries, Notaries and In- 
| diters he ſhall give three Marks; to the Sealer 
for the Wax a quarter of a Mark; the Chan- 
cellor or the Secretaries not being oblig'd to 
give for the ſame any more than a Certificate, 
and ſimple Letters of Inveſtiture. In like man- 
ner the Steward ſhall give the ſaid Sum of ten 
Marks to the Cup-bearer of Limburg, ten to 
the Steward of Nortemberg, ten to the Vice- 
Mareſchal of Pappenbeim, and ten to the Vice- 
Chamberlain of Falguenſieim: provided that they 
are perſonally preſent at theſe Inveſtitures, and: 
that they there diſcharge the Functions of their 
Offices; otherwiſe, and in their Abſence, the 
Officers of tne Court of the Emperor, or of 
the King of the Romant, who ſhall do the Office 
of the abſent, and who ſhall have had the Trou- 
ble thereof, ſhall alſo receive the Profit and 
Emoluments thence accruing. 

$. 3. But the Horſe, or ſuch other Beaſt, on 
which ſhall be mounted the Prince who does 
Homage to the Emperor, or to the King of 
the Romans, whatever it may be, ſhall belong 
to the Great Mareſchal, that is to ſay, to the 


Duke of Saxony, if he be there preſent; it 


not, to the Lord of Pappenbeim his Vice-Ma- 
reſchal; and in his Abſence to the Mareſchal 
of the Emperor's Court. 


r XXX: 
Of the Inſtruction of the Princes E- 
Lectors in Languages. 


6. 1. FOraſmuch as the Largeneſs of the Ro- 
man Empire is oblig'd to give Laws to, 


and command People of different Nations, yz. 
rying in their Morals, manner of Livin 
guages ; it is juſt, and thoſe endu'd with 
the moſt Wiſdom think it ſo, that the Princes 
EleQors, who are the Columns and Buttreſſes 
of the Empire, ſhould be inſtructed in ſuch 
manner as to ſpeak ſeveral Languages; be. 
cauſe as they are oblig'd to aſſiſt the mperor 
in its moſt important Affairs, it is 
they ſhould underſtand Variety of Perſons, and 
alſo that they ſhould be able to make themſelyes 
underſtood by them. - 
$. 2. Wherefore we ordain, that the 
the Heirs and Succeſſors of the illuſtrious 
Princes Electors; to wit, of the King of Be- 
hemia, of the Count Palatin of the Khine, of 
the Duke of Saxony, and of the Marquiſs of 
Brandenburg, who in all Likelihood know the 
German Tongue, becauſe they ought to have 
learn'd it from their Infancy ; having attain'd 
the Age of ſeven 2 ſhall be inſtructed in 
the Latin Tongue, the Italian, and Sclavonian: 
that by the Time they have attain'd that of 
fourteen they may be skill'd therein. Which 
is what we eſteem not only to be uſeful, but 
alſo neceſſary, by reaſon the uſe of theſe Lan- 
guages is very common in the Empire, for the 
anagement of its moſt momentous Affairs. 
$. 3. However we leave it to the Diſeretion 
of the Fathers to direct the Particulars of this 
Inſtruction; ſo that it ſhall depend on them to 
ſend their Sons or their Relations whom they 
ſhall! think likely to ſucceed them in the Ele- 
Qtorate, to ſuch Places where they may learn 
thoſe Languages with Eaſe; or to aſſign them 
ſuch Preceptors and Companions, by whoſe lu- 


ſtructions and Converſation they may tender 
themſelves perfect therein. 


* 80 


CHAP. VII 


bo Ormerly the Emperors caus'd their E- 
3 dicts to be ſeal'd with a Golden Seal, 

which was call'd Bulla, or Bull, which 
is a barbarous Ward in its Signification, ta- 
ther than in its Etymology ; but the Title of 
Golden Bull is by Excellency Fg to the Edict 
which the Emperor Charles IV, Duke of Lax- 
emburg and King of Bohemia, made in the Year 
1356, to regulate the Rights, Privileges, Pre- 
rogatives, and Preheminences of the Princes 
EleQtors ; and that, by reaſon of the Advan- 
tage this Edict has over all the others, ſerving 
as 2 pragmatick Sanction, or rather as a funda- 
mental Law to the Empire, a Baſis to the Gran- 
deur of the EleQors, and a Luſtre to the Ele- 
Qtoral Dignity. The Original of this Edid, 
which is conceiv'd in Lat, written on Vel- 
lum, is kept in the Town-houſe of Francſort 
on the Main, bound up in red Parchment, be- 
ing a Qzarto of about an Inch thick. At the 
Back of the Book in which it is ſow'd, there 


Several Remarks on the Golden Bull. 


and yellow Silk, at the end of which hangs 2 
Golden Seal of the Thickneſs and Largenef 
of a Silver Crown, which is ſaid to be hollow, 
and fifl'd with Wax. On the one fide where» 
of is to be ſeen the Emperor feated in a Chair, 
Net ker ur Sep, rod Bok tha Gob 
ight the r, and in the a 
den Ball, with this Motto in the Citeumſe- 
rence ; Carolus 3 Divina favente C 
tra, Romanorum Imperator wſtus and 
for want of Room, there is put in the-Body 
of the Medal, near the King's Effigies, on the 
one fide, Bobemze, aud on the other, Ne. 
the Reverſe is a Caſtle with three Towers, or 
Belfreys, much like the Arms of the City of 
h, which denotes à great Church, Or 3 
City; on the Gate are thefe Words, Ares 
Roma; and in the Circumference, 


Rama Caput mwndi regit orbis frans , 
| without Subſcription. . RA 


n 
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paſs ſeveral Nooſes or ſliding Knots of black 


21 the Golden Bull, « Seal. 
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The Golden Seal is here a Mark of Sove- 
jenty in the Perſon of the Emperor. His Suc- 
lor preſerv'd to themſelves this Right down 
to Frederick II, and to Maximilian I, as appears 
by the Conſtitutions of the Years 1495, and 
1497, which are only ſeal'd with the Empetor's 
Seal. But when the Sovereign Power began 
to be cutb'd by Capitulations at the Election 
of the Emperor Charles V, this Cuſtom was 
alter d, as well as the Terms the Emperors 
were us'd to inſert in their Edicts, of our cer- 
tain Knowledge , Authority and Imperial Power, 
of which the Emperor Charles IV. makes uſe 
in ſeveral Places of his Golden Bull. Former- 
ly the States of the Empire approv'd, and au- 
thoriz'd in ſome meaſure, the Reſolutions which 
were taken at the Diets; but then the Sole Will 
of the Emperor gave them the Force and V ir- 
tue of a thing determin'd. Res ſingulæ, ad ef- 
fectum produtte, glorigſi Principis auditui, 5 
crit ejus obentibus exponebantur, & quicquid data 
4 Deo ſapientia eligeret, omnes ſequebaniur, ſays 
Hincmar. Maximilian I, from the Year 1500, 
inſerted in his Letters theſe Words, with the 
Conſent of the Elefors. But at this Day the 
go a great deal farther : There is now no Edi 
nor Conſtitution made but with the Conſent 
of the States, and in the General Diets of the 
Empire, by way of Contract and reciprocal Ob- 
ligation between the Emperor and the Empire; 
who not taking any Refolntions till they have 
been agreed upon on both ſides, there is no 
longer any mention made of Imperial Power 
dur this Ctanſe is inſerted : Me have agreed with 
the States, and the States with us, on what fol- 
lows. So that when in the laſt Diet at arif 
lone, which broke up on — 19, 1654, the Em- 
peror had flipt into the Reſotution this Clauſe, 
of our Power and Imperial Aathority, there 
aroſe fo great a Confuſion thereupon, that the 
Emperor, to cover his Fault, was oblig'd to 
calt it on the Ignorance of the Clerk who had 
drawn up the Inſtrument. 

As for the Seal, it is not long ſince it was 
cuſtomary to ſeat the Refolutions which have 
the Force of a Law in the Empire, in ſuch 
manner that the E r's Seal was at the 
Head of the ſilken Nooſes, which afterwards 

made two Ends, of which that on the right 
had firft of all the Seat of the Elector of Mexrz, 
and in his Abſence that of another Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Elector, who was there preſent. Aſter 
that the Seal of the firit Eccleſiaſtical Prince 
or that of his Deputy; and afterwards that of 
the firſt Prelate, who was not a Prince. On 
that on the left, was firſt the Seal of che firſt 
Secular Elector, or of his Deputy; after that, 
that of the firſt Prince, and atrerwards that of 
2 Count of the Empire: This Honour being al- 
ternately ſhar d between the Counts of Sabi 
and of Metteravia. After which the two Ends 
were join'd, to apply thereto the Scal of the 
Town where the Diet was held. | 

But this Order was chang'd in the laſt Diet 
of Raticbowe , which we before mention'd ; ſo 
that the Nooſes or running Knots having 

d 22 the Emperor's Seal, hach fix 


Bavaria, 3. That of the Archbiſhop of Sas 
burg, 4. of the Duke of Bavuris, 5. One 
for the Prelates who were hot Princes, and, 
6. The Seal of the City of Col. On the 
left ſide "oy — Hog 5 — the Elector — 
Saxony, 2. Of the Elector of Branden . 
the Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, 4. Of tw Count 
Palatiz of Lanteren, 5. Of the Counts of Mes- 
teravia, and, 6. The Seal of the Town of Ra- 
tisbone. With this Difference nevertheleſs, that 
the Embaſſadors of the Electors of Bavaria, 
of Saxony, and of Brandenburg, and of the 
Archbiſhop of Salzburg,; put there the Seals 
of their Princes: The Deputies of the Arch- 
biſhop of Magdeburg, of the Palatin of Lante- 
ren, put their own Seals, and the others were 
there preſent. To which we muſt farther add, 
that when the Emperors ſeal'd in Gold, the 
Kings of the Romans ſeal'd only in Wax. 
e muſt take notice that the * Goldew Ball 
makes no mention of any other Edict, or of 
any other Law or Conftitution that has w_ 
lated the Number and the Dighity of the Ele- 
Qors ; but only of an ancient and laudable 
Cuſtom; overthrowing by that means the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who aſcribe the Inſtitution of the 
Electoral College to Gregory V, and to Orbe III. 
And indeed we have before made it a " 
+ that at the Time of the Election of Charles IV, 
Author of the Golden Ball, the Number of 
Electors was not yet regulated. Wherefore 
we are not afraid to 18 that there is great 
Likelihood the Electoral Dignity, or the Right 
of Electing, was by 2 oferp'd by the Arch- 
diſhops of Mertz Trieri, and of Cologw; 
by the King of Bohemia, by the Count Palas 
of the Rhme, by the Duke of Saromy, and by 
the Marquiſs of Brandenbwiy + as well by the 
expreſs Excluſion of the Dake of Auſtria, who 
was foreclos'd in the Time of the Emperor 
Rodolphus I, and by the we tag of ſeveral 
illuſtrious Families, whoſe Princes had a Right 
to affiſt at the Elections; as the Dukes of S- 
bia, of Franconia and Carinthia; as by the Re- 
union of ſeveral Principalities, which had all 
of them à Right to ele@ in the fame Family: 
As for Inſtance, Bavarie and the Palativare, 
Mifnia and Tharmpyia, ' Moravis and Hels, 
which laſt made a part of Poland, with Bobe- 
mia; and by the Alienation of ſeveralProvincey' 
which have been ſeparmed from the Intereſt and 
Obedicnce of the Empire; as alt Hay, Po- 
land, Lorram, the Dutchies of Guelder, of Bras 
bart, Laxenburg, and others: and that ſo the 
modern EleQors, who Wd made themfelves 
extremely powerful and confiderable, as well 
by reaſon of the Extent of their States, as by 
their Alliances, have by lictte and little arro- 
gated to themſelves the Right of Election to 
the Exeluſſon of all the other Princes of G. 
; eſtabliſhing themſelves in this Digniry, 


and ſetting themſelves up for Electots, 7 
Cuſtom inſenſibly introdue' d; eſpecially 

ring the Schiſms which began to ruin the Env 
pire under and after the Reign of Niedere IF; 
lo that this Cuſtom did not paſt into a-tundas 
mental Law, till it did ſo by the Publication 


ls on end; to wit, on the right fide, | of the Coins Ball. | 
1. Thar of Mayence, 2. That of the Efector of We fee therein, that 4 the Number of Ele- 
— — — — 
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Rodolphus, according to the Order of ſucceeding, 
expreſi d in the Golden Bull. From thence it 
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Cors is regulated, and fix'd to that of ſeven, 
and the Electoral College remain'd in this State 


till theſe laſt Wars of Germany. Frederick V, 
Elector Palatin, being put in the Ban of the 
Empire for having accepted of the Crown of 
Bobemia, the Emperor Ferdinand II. diſpos'd in 
the Vear 1623. of the Electoral Dignity, ap- 
propriated by the Golden Bull to the Counts 
Palatins of the Rhine, as being the eldeſt Branch 
of the Houſe of Bavaria, in Favour of Maxi- 
milian Duke of Bavaria of the Branch of Mu- 
nichen; but during the Negotiation of the Peace 
of Germany, the Crown of Sweden and the Pro- 
teſtant Princes made Inſtances that that Ho- 
nour might be reſtor'd to the Palatin Houſe; 
ſo that by the Treaty concluded at Munſter and 
at Oſnaburg, in the Month of October, 1648, an 
eighth Electorate was created for Charles Lewis, 
Count Palatin of the Rhine, and his Relations, 
and lawful Heirs in the Male Line. The Ar- 
ticle ſays, As for what relates to the Palatin 
Houſe ; the Emperor, and the Empire, for the pub. 
lick Good and Tranquillity, conſent, That by vir- 
tue of the 1 A eement an eighth Electorate 
be eſtabliſh d, which; all be enjoy'd for the Time 
zo come by the Lord Charles Lewis, Count Pala- 
tin of the Rhine, and his Heirs and Relations on 
the Father's Side, deſcending from the Branch of 


follows, that, inſtead of ſeven Electors men- 
tion'd in the Caroline Conſtitution, there are at 
this Day cight; to wit, the Archbiſhops of 
Mayence , of Triers, and of Cologn; the King 
of Bohemia, the Duke of Bavaria, the Duke 
of Saxony, the Marquiſs of Brandenburg, and 
the Count Palatin of the Rhine. We ſhall here- 
after ſpeak of each of them in particular. 
From what we have now ſaid, one might 
conclude, that the Order eſtabliſh'd by the Gol- 
den Bull may be chang'd, and ſo would not be 
a fundamental Law of the Empire. And this 
is indubitable, becauſe we ſee that not only in 
many things the Regulation of the Golden Bull 
is not obſery'd, but alſo that the ſame has been 
derogated from, by ſeveral Conſtitutions con- 
trary thereunto, and that in what was moſt eſ- 
ſential therein; as in the Number of the Ele- 
Qors, which had been fix'd to ſeven by the Em- 
peror Charles IV, in order to avoid an Equa- 
lity of Votes, and the Diſorders that are as it 
werean inevitable Conſequence thereof. How- 
ever this Change does not hinder the Golden 
Bull from ſerving (till as a fundamental Law 
to the State; but on the contrary, ſince this 
Change was not made but by the general Con- 
ſent of all the States of the Empire, which 
might even change the whole Form of the Go- 
vernment, we mult believe that the Regulation 
made by the Golden Bull cannot be chang'd, at 
leaſt as to what is of the Eſſence of the Ele- 
Qion, but by a Power, of which the States of 
the Empire are the only Depoſitaries, to the 
Excluſion even of the Electoral College, which 
cannot alone aboliſh what has been eſtabliſh'd 
by all the States together. 
It is alſo certain, that the EleQors alone 
may alter the Regulations which relate to them 
in particular, and which were only made with 


preſſes himſelf in the Text of the Golden Ba 
when he treats of the Functions of the three 
Eccleſiaſtical EleQors : So that if they think ft 
to change amongſt themſelves the Rank, 
may do it; becauſe they are alone concern d 
therein, and that it is of no Importance at all 
to the Publick, that they march or ſit after one 
manner ſooner than another: Provided ſuch 
Change or Alteration be made by the Conſent 
of all of them, and without any Oppoſition: 
foraſmuch as the Contradiction of any One 
of them would abſolutely hinder the ſame. The 
Reaſon of what we have now ſaid, is, That 
he that can do the greater can alſo do the leſ- 
ſer; ſo that if the Electors can of their Au- 
thority change the Place and Time of the E- 
lection, they may alſo alter the Rank amon 
themſelves: But with this Difference, that the 
one may be done by a Plurality of Votes, and 
to the other the. Conſent of all is abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary, by this Rule of the Civil Law, That 
two cannot diſpoſe of the Right of a third, and to 
his Prejudice, without his Conſent. Now it is 
not neceſlary to prove that the EleQors may 
change the Place of EleQion, contrary to the 
expreſs Direction of the Law, ſince there are 
ſo many Examples thereof; and as for the 
Time, we ſee, that even at this Day t do 
not proceed to the Election, altho' the Day 
of their Intimation be elaps'd above theſe four 
Months : Which nevertheleſs is ſo contrary to 
the Golden Bull, that if two or three, or at 
moſt four Electors, oppos'd this Delay, and 
met at Franckfort in order to proceed to an E- 
lection, they might do it without Poffibility 
of declaring the ſame faulty; becauſe the vo- 
luntary Abſence of the Perſons ſummon d, can 
do no Prejudice to the Right of the preſent; 
as the Text expreſſes it in formal Terms, Ch. 1. 
$. 21. And it is for this Reaſon that ſuch De- 
lays are by ſo much the more dangerous, that 
they, who are the Cauſe thereof, would be 
anſwerable for the Schiſm, which might enſue 
therefrom in the Empire. | 
+ Having then preſuppos'd, as we now ſaid, 
that what the Golden Bull contains concerni 
the Eſſence of the Election, cannot be alter 
but with the Conſent of all the States of the 
Empire; there remains to examine, 
contrary to the expreſs Direction of the Law 
the EleQor of Mayence can convene the Ele- 
Cors his Collegues, for the Election of a Ki 
of the Romans during the Emperor's Life. It 
is evident that all that the Golden Bull ſays of 
the Election, can have no Room, unl 
Empire be vacant. The Paſſages are too ex- 
preſs, and too formal on that Subject, in 
firſt Chapter, Concerning the Caft- conduct 7 * 
5 
the 


EleQors, &. 19. And the ſaid Archbiſbo 
oblig'd to 2 the * Elector: 22 


within a Month after be fhall be inform” a g 


Death of the Emperor. Chap. IV. Concerning 
| the Electors in 3 §. 2 ive, the Em- 


pire ſhall become vacant, the Archbiſhop of May- 
ence ſhall have Power and a Right to, convenc- 


And Chap. V. Concerning the Right of the Count 
Palatin, C 1. When the boly Empire ſhall become 


vacant, &c. It is in Effe@ the Intention of the 
Legiſlator, and the true Senſe of the Law, in 


their Conſent, as the Emperor Charles IV. ex- 


which nothing is to be found that can give a. 


— 


vv. Changes contrary to the Golden Bull. 


1 VI. Whether there can be any Eleftion when the Empire is net vacant. 
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ny Suſpicion of the contrary. For ſo far are 
the Words , Eleftionem , 


ex rationabilibur 
Canſis imminet faciemda, which are to be found 


in the Form of the Letters of Intimation, and 
that of the Procuration, from being able to ſu 
geſt that the Election has room, even when 
mpire is not vacant ; that, on the contrary, they 
ſignify property, == Election to which it 15 ne- 


ce of ap very weighty and important 
| 29 55 that is to ſay, on the Account of the 
Death of the Emperor: Which will 123 
r, if they are compar'd with the E 9 we 
before alled d, and which ſays in formal Terms, 
That the Archbiſhop of e ſhall. have 
Power and Right to call together the Electors 
his Collegues, when the ire hall be vacant. 
From whence it neceſlarily follows, that when 
the Empire ſhall not be vacant, the Archbi 
ſhall have no Right to convene. ; 
And that this Law has been always under- 
ſtood after this manner in the Empire, appears 
evidently by the Reaſons the Princes alledg'd, 
to procure the Election of Ferdinand I. to be 
declar'd vicious. About the latter End of the 
ear 1530, Albert of Bran „ Arch- 
biſhop and EleQor of Mayence, ſummon'd 
the Electors, and invited them to repair by 
a certain Day to Cologn, in order to proceed 
to the EleQion of a King of the 8 
Jobs, EleQor of Saxony, who was other- 
wiſe diſſatisfy'd with the Emperor, would 
not come thither ; but the other fix Electors 
8 himſelf being compris'd) did, not- 
withſtanding his Abſence, proceed; and elect- 
ed on January 5, 1531, Ferdinand, Brother to 
the Emperor Charles V, King of the Romans. 
The Elector of Saxony, and with him 
Duke of Lanenburg, Philip Lantgrave of Heſſe, 
Willam and Lewis Dukes of Bavaria, com- 
Plain'd of that Procedure; maintaining, all, 
that this Election could not ſubſiſt, for the ma- 
ny DefeQs that occurr'd therein; but chiefly 
becauſe the Archbiſhop of Menzz, in convening 
the Electors, had exceeded his Power, fince 
the Goldew Bull gives it him but only when the 
Empire is vacant. And therefore when the E- 
leQors of Mentz and Palatin were for entring 
into a Negotiation with them, to oblige them 
to acknowledge Ferdinand, the EleQor of & 
xony, and the other Princes, gave them to un- 
derſtand, That they were A. to allow of 
what was paſs'd, provided an Ordinance was 
made, that for the future, before any Proce- 
dure to the Election of a King of the Ro- 
mant, during the Life of the Emperor, the Arch- 
biſhop of Mayence ſhould be oblig'd to call to- 
row the fix EleQors (becauſe the King of 
obemia has no Share in the Affairs of the Em- 
2 of the Election, nor even in the De- 
tions which are had on the Neceſſity of 
an Election) and fix ſecular Princes, in order 
to deliberate and conſult with them, whether 
it be 2 roceed to an Eledtion duri 
the Life of the Emperor; and that 
de even oblig'd to take their Conſent in good 
Form, for the Convocation. The Accommo- 
dation was not made, till the I which 
was concluded at Caden in Bobemia, June 


elſewhere: 


ſhould acknowledge Ferdinand for Kiag of 
Romans ; 1 — Ford de bblg — 


on his to procure that the r, 
ce, 


the other EleQors, ſhould paſs an 
That for the Time to come, whenever there 
ſhould be Occaſion to proceed to the Eleftion 
ra ave Dares 1. hors een 
r, the Elctors ſhould be oblig'd to 

man, to deliberate on the eceflity of ſuch E- 
on. 5 i 
oreover we maintain, That the Princes 
EleQors, as Electors, cannot take a Reſoluti- 
on of that Importance, and which deſtroys. one 
of the moſt momentous Parts of the Fanda- 
mental Law of the Empire; but that it is the 
EleQoral College that alone, as firſt Member 


af; te can do it; becauſe it can diſ- 
pane in c Matter of Common Law, by e 
vereign Power, with the tacit Conſent of 
the two others, which have not oppos'd. the 
Poſſeſſion the Electoral College has by littl 
and little acquir'd of the Sovereignty of the Ea 
pire, in part of its moſt important Functions; 
of which the EleQion of a King of the Romans, 
during the Life of the Emperor, is not the leaſt. 
And as it is impoſſible it ſhould be 2 
but the Emperor muſt have a greater 
therein than the Electors, and bis Authority 
deprive them, in ſome Meaſure, of the Liber- 
ty which ancient Cuſtom and the Goldew B 
gives them; the whole Empire has an Int 
8 that — To — 
„or ere ſhould be | 
of the Exvoire as the fame Tine TH: 
It is alſo plain, that they who have caus'd 
Coadjutors (as one may ſay) to be given them 
during their Life, have done it out of a De- 
lign to render the Empire hereditary in their 
* 


ly. It was ſo under Cher , and 
e Emperors of his Houſe, as we have ſaid 
where: So that they could cauſe Succeſ- 
ſors to be nominated during their Life; and 
thoſe of the Houſe of and Suabia were 
willng it ſhould: be known that they endea- 
vour'd to eſtabliſh a kind of 1 
ceſſion in their Families. But there js Room 
to wonder, that the Emperor Charles IV. ſhould 
dare to deſire the Electors to proceed to the 
Election of his Son, contrary to the De- 
claration of the Law he had juſt publiſh'd. The 
drt of that Xian tons, he alienated a 
part of the Demeſne of the Empire, to cor 
rupt thoſe who without that would not have 
betray'd their Honour, nor caſt their 95 on 
a Prince who brought ſo many ill 


Nature, ſo much Deference was had to the 
Will of the Emperors who, had caus 

ſame, that one ſay, that not 
Dire&ions of the Goldew Bull were 
ſider d therein , but alſo that even t 


F885 
Fork 


| Qors themſelves did not enjoy all - Li- 

1534, and one of its chief Articles contain'd in An they are entitled to the 

expreſs Terms, That the Elector of Saxoxy * fun tal Law of the Empire, and with- 
12 Sleidan. I. 2 ä : 
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-out which the whole Election is faulty. 
It is true that by the Articles 34 and 38, of 
„ and III, the 


the Capitulations of Ferdinand | 


biſhop of Mayence can ſummon his Collegues. 
In what we have now ſaid, the Quality of 
ing of the Romans has a Signification very dif- 
ferent from that which the Golden Bll gives it: 
and that the Difference thereof may appear, it 
is requiſite to know, that that Quality was not 
ſo much as known in the Houſe of Charle- 
mapne. There were indeed to be found there- 
in Kings of ral, of Germany , of Bavaria, of 
Lorrain, of Arles, &c. but no King of the Ro- 
warns, This Quality was at that Time inſepa- 
rable from that of Emperor, who was Sove- 
reign Prince of the City of Rome. It is alſo 
certain that the-Emperors of the Houſe of Sax- 
y, down to Henry V, when they procur'd their 
Sons to be nominated to the Succeſſion of the 


Empire, caus d the Quality of King to be given 


them; but without the Denomination of any 


with them, and make themſelves Maſters of its 


A Province: and they were only call'd 
in 


, and not Kings of the Romans, or Kin 
of Germany. It is ſince the Reign of Frideric, 
firnam'd Red-beard, that Hiſtories begin to 
ſpeak of a King of the Romans: but in the Sig- 
nification in which that Quality is taken at this 
Day, that is to ſay, to denote thereby the pre- 
ſumptive Heir of the Empire: whereas the 
Golden Bull, when it s of the King of the 
Romans, means the Prince who is choſen b 
the Conſent of the EleQors, after the Deat 
of theEmperor ; and to whom nothing is want- 
ing but the Papal Coronation, to take the Qua- 
lity of Em l 


Charles the Bald having uſurp'd the Imperial 
rLews1l, 


— after the Death of the E 
his Nephew ; and having oblig'd Pope Jobi VIII. 
to crown him, to the Prejudice of Lewis the 
German, his eldeſt Brother ; was the firſt that 
began to reckon the Years: of his Empire ſepa- 
—— * 9 — ign; not ſo much 
& ſignify that he the A 
— the Pope, as becauſe being King of 5 
from the Year 840, he could not confound the 
Vears of his Reign with thoſe of the Empi 
to which he had ſucceeded but ſince the 
of Lews II, who did not dye of thirty five 
Years after that Time. So that one might ſay, 
Jon this DiſtinQion did not from the 
y on which he was crown'd by the Pope, 


| but from the Day he had taken poſſeſſion of the 


Empire, which was vacant by the Death of his 
Nephew : if one was not oblig'd to acknow- 
tedge, that the too ſcrupulous Devotion of 
tome Emperors „and the Soſtneſs of others, 
has yielded to the Papes an Advantage which 
they had not; and whereof they have made fo 


a uſe,. that they not only 1 to 
if} 


— 


| they ſay, 


WIEN 


ital City. 

e ſhall ſee elſewhere whether it be the Pope 

or the Election that beſtows the Empire: and 
it is ſufficient to acknowledge here, that moſt 


- of the Emperors have had that Deference to the 


Popes, as to be contented with the Quality of 


King, till they were crown'd by the Pope; 


| notwithſtanding _ were in full poſſeſſion of 


the Sovereignty, actually diſcharg'd all the 
Functions hereof ; ſo that they . — only 
the bare Name. And it is in this Senſe we 
muſt underſtand the Golden Bull, when it ſpeaks 
of the King of the Romans, fature Emperor : 
that is to ſay, of the Sovereign Prince of the 
Empire, who only takes the Quality of King, 
but is in effect Emperor, and who will * 4 
the Quality thereof immediately after the Ce- 
remonies of the Coronation * e Pope. From 
whence we may conclude, That there can be 
no room abſolntely for the Election of a 

of the Romans, but when the Empire is vacant; 
becauſe the ſame State cannot have two Sove- 
reigns at the ſame Time. But at this Day, the 
King of the Romans is nothing elſe, than the 
Prince who is nominated by the Electots du- 
ring the Life of the Emperor, with Power to 
adminiſter Affairs, in the Emperor's Abſence, 
and in his Name; and to ſucceed to the Em- 
pire immediately after the Death of the Empe- 
ror, without any need of a farther Election or 
Confirmation. ereof we have an Example 
in * ny IT, who having been elected King 
of the Romans during the Life of the Emperor 
Maximilian II, his Father; and 0g — 
at the Diet of Raticbowe „ Where the Emperor 
dy'd Ofober 12, 1576, cans'd immediately the 
Inſcription of his = N to be alter'd, and 


inſtead: of Royal Majeſty, made be put, for bis 
Imperial Majeſty. And it is by this Means that 
endeavour to ſave their Honour, who 

e no grant to elect a King of the Re- 
mans gy the- Life of the Emperor , when 
hat the Law ſpeaks only of the E- 

lection of a King of the Romant, who is Em- 
peror in effect: but that the modern Elections 
are properly no more than Nominations of 2 
Succeſſor : and fo are not within the Bounds 
of the Law. But this Shift does not deſtroy 
the Reaſon we have before alledg'd, drawn 
from the ſame Golden Bull, which by giving to 
the Archbiſhop of Mayence the Power to con- 
vene the Electors his Collegues, in order to an 
Election, declares expreffly , That he cannot 
make uſe of the ſame, but when the Empire 
is vacant: ſo that to have a Conyocation of 
the FleQors, for the Election of a King of the 
Romans during the Life of the Emperor , the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence is oblig*d to get himſelf 
anthoriz'd by thoſe who have Power to doit in 
defaultof'the Law ; that is to ſay, by the States 
of the Empire, or by the College of EleQory, 
who reprefent them ; when this EleQion gives 
only the Survivorſhip, and as one may ſay, the 
. And thus it is we mult under- 
ſtand the 38 Article of the Capitulation of the 


Emperor who dy'd laſt, which ſays, That the 


vethe Imperial Dignity at their Diſpoſal, but | EleQors may meet for the Election of a 8 
have alſo found the Means to ſhare the Empire | of the Romans, whenever they ſhall judge 
61 [Ta SY A os Ha RR 
| * Chap. 1, vu. - of King of the Romans, 


neceſſary 
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of the Affairs of the 


the Life Emperor 
. For to make 


— 
4 


f 


I 


2 Bull, during the Lis of the Eiiperor; is 
what is poſſible unleſs there has been a pre 
vious Þrthe Depoſition of the E 


the Go ¶ peror reiguing, as has been ſaid before. 


, * : * 


— 
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c HAP. 1X. 


Of the Elecloral College ; and of the Dignity and Power of the 
Primces Electors in general. 


have ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, 
_— 1 ſpeaking, nk ware 
on, ly i t 
Empire is vacant : but before we ſpeak of the 
Elegion it ſelf, we ſhall treat of the Electoral 
College, and of the Princes EleQors in gene- 
ral; as alſo of ſome Preliminaries which 
cede the Election, — 
pal Parts thereof. 

We have ſhewn , that the College of Ele- 
ctors, and the Electoral Dignity, had their Be- 

inning but about the Time that the 

harles IV. ated their Number, and con- 
firm'd their Rights, Privileges and P 
tives, by bis and irrevocable Edict, 
which is call'd the Calden Bull; which ſpeaking 
of the Princes Electors, ſays, That they 
Flambeaxs that gave * * 
Battreſſes, Pillars and 


may beit Comnjel g 
5 
in 175 
1 ſays, That the Eminence of the — 
22 is ſo inſeparable from the Eminence of the 
Imperial Power, tha the one canuat ſubſift with- 
out the other. And indeed, whether we confi- 
der the Electoral College, as the firſt, and mo 
powerful Member of the Empire ; and the E- 
lectors, as the only bereditary Officers of the 
Empire; or look upon em as the Princes 
who can the Crown 4 
whom they pleaſe, and can deprive the 
ror of his Dignity, if they judge it — 
for the Good of the A fﬀairs of the Empire; we 
ſhall be oblig'd to acknowledge, that if in al 
can 
moſt 


* 


there be a Body that be put in pa- 
rallel with what there was Auguſt in the 
ancient Raman Empire, it is without doubt the 
Electoral Collegss which is compos 


College coufin'd it to the Number 
Seven; but it would be folly to ſeek for the 
Reaſon of this Number, in the imaginary Effi- 
cacy, which is by a ſuperſtitious Obſervation 
beſtow'd on the ary Number; fince it is 
to be found only in the Incquality of Votes 
which was eſtecm'd neceſſar) to avoid thoſe 
0 5 


Diviſions and Schiſnis; which were but tod 
common in the Empire. Simon Schardixs fa 55 
That the Author of the Inſtitution of the Ele- 
Qoral College, was oblig'd to fix it to the 
Number Seven, rather than to that of Three 
or Five; as well becauſe he could not refuſe 
that Honour to the Three Archbiſhops, who 
were already Great Chancellors of the Empire; 
as thereby to give ſome Satisfaction to all the 
Orders of the ancient Electors, which were 
compos'd of Kings, Dukes, Marquiſſes «and 
Counts. He preſuppoſes that the Electoral 
College was inſtituted by the Emperor Obo III, 
and agrees that the E became elective but 
only after the Death of Lewis III. So that thoſe 
EleQors of whom he ſpeaks, can 
only be confider'd from the Year 912, to 1002, 
in which Orbe III. ad; and yet it will not be 
found that during that Time there were any 
Kings preſent at the Elections: not even the 
King of Bohemia, whoſe Regal Dignity is only 
known fince the Year 1086. Moreover, the 
Dutchies and Counties were not as yet heredi- 


tary, and moſt of the Marquifates were 2 


erected by Henry I. So that it cannot be ſai 
That at his ElcQion there were atiy Marquiſ- 
ſes preſent, no more than at that of Conrade I. his 
Predeceſſor: And we have ſhewn elſewhere, 
that the Succeſſion of the Three Orhos was ra- 
ther hereditary than eleQive. As 7 
There are others who ſay, that Orb III. made 
choice of thoſe Prelates and Princes, to the 
the Archbiſhop of Mes, Great Chancellor 
the Empire in Germany, might chuſe for the 
Germans: the Archbiſhop of Triers, as Great 
Chancellor of the Empi ſ the Gauli, and 
in the Kingdom of Arles for Race: the Arch 
biſhop of Cologn, as Great Chancellor of the 
Empire in 1#aly, for the Haliam: the King of 
Bohemia for the Slavonians; and the Duke of 


. 
quiſs wou ent no : 
beſides that it is ridiculous to fay, that the Arc 1 
biſhop of Triers ſpeaks there in the Behalf of 
the , fince for theſe Ages paſt 
Frante does not acknowledge the E e, and 
does not intetmeddle in its Affairs as S 
Tanger A 3 at the laſt 
reaty © er ace was giv 
it to reimburſe the of the War did 
continue in the Dependence of the Empire. 


* 


— 
* 


We 
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OY Pr then, that the Truth of the Matter 
| 12 Princes had no great Difficulty to 


—— 


be own'd to be ſo great, that to 


ſon; becauſe their 


' exclude all the reſt; as well for the-Reaſons 


heretofore glledg'd, as becauſe that the Arch- 
biſhops of — of Triers, and of Colaga, be- 
the moſt powerful Prelates of G 


who had had a good Share in the former Ele- 


tions, there was an Obligation to conſider 


them; as well as the King of Bohemia, who 


was very potent, and without doubt the firſt 
Prince of Germany; not only on the account 
of his Regal Dignity, but alſo of the __y 
Provinces he poſleſs'd, a good part of whic 

he had annex'd to his Crown. The Count 
Palatin of the Rhine was one of the firſt Princes 
of the Empire, not only by reaſon of his Eſtates, 
which were the fineſt and largeſt of all Ger- 
many, and becauſe he had the Quality of the 
Emperor's Judge; but alſo as hong the eldeſt 

f the Houſe of Bavaria, as Grandſon to the 

mperor Adolphus of Naſſaw, and as Unkle to 
the Emperor Charles IV, who had marry'd in 
the Year 1353, for his ſecond Wife, Agnes of 
Bavaria, Daughter, of Rodolphus III, Count Pa- 
latin of the Rhine. The Duke of Saxony poſ- 
ſeſs'd the firſt Dutchy of the Empire, and had 
for Grandfather by the Mother's fide the Empe- 
peror Rodolphus I. And. the Marquiſate of Brau- 
denburg was in the Hands of the Princes of the 
Houſe of Bavaria, Sons of the Emperor Lew- 
#5 IV. So that we muſt not wonder if theſe Prin- 
ces ſciz'd the Honour and Authority of electing 
the Emperors to themſelves, at a Time when 
the other Princes of the Empire were not in 
Condition to diſpute it with them. 7 

Neither muſt we wonder that the Number 
of the Secular EleQors is greater than that of 
the Eccleſiaſticks. For fince theſe laſt aſſiſt 
at the Elections but only in the Quality of Prin- 
ces, it is very reaſonable to allow ſome Ad- 
vantage to thoſe who are ſo in effect; and ſince 
the matter is to elect a Secular Prince, or, as 
the Golden Bull ſays, a Temporal Head to the 
Empire, it is juſt that the Seculars ſnould have 
the beſt Share in the Election; even if there 
were not reaſon to fear, leſt the Eceleſiaſticks 
LO depend in ſome meaſure on a Foreign 

ower) ſhould labour to eſtabliſh the Pope's 
Authority, to the Prejudice of the Dignity of 
the Empire. „ 

As for the Dignity of the EleQors, beſides 
the Epithets the Golden Bull gives them, it muſt 
make them 
Kings, they only want the Title and Regal 

rown, The Law it ſelf gives them, in ſome 
meaſure, the Majeſtick Dignity, when it ſays, 
that they who undertake any thing againſt the 
Perſon of an EleQor, are guilty of High Trea- 

Digni conſtitutes a part 


of the Imperial Dignity, and is inſeparable from 
it, as we have 0 in the beginning of this 
Chapter. 


+ And it is for this reaſon that the Electors 
precede all the other Princes, of what Condition 
or Quality ſoever they may be. The Golden Bull 
ſays expreſſly ; * That in all the publick Ceremo- 
nies and Aſſemblies of the Empire, the Princes 
Elettors, as well Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars, ſhall bold 
their Place and Rank, and that no other Prince, 


—— 


ner; becauſe the Duke of B 


of what Dignity, Eftate, Condition, or Oual 

be, ſpall pretend to any Precedency. * 
this Rule admits of no 8 in reference 
to the Diets and General Aſſemblies of the 
Empire; nor even with reſpect to the Ele. 
Coral Aſſemblies, where the EleQors repre. 
ſent the Sovereignty. This is ſo true, that al. 
tho' the ſame Text ſeems to make an Excep- 
tion of 3 = when it ſays, That par. 
ticularly the King of Bohemia ſhall precede, with. 
out any Conteſtation, all other Kings, bow power. 
ful ſoever they may be, yet nevertheleſs all the 
other EleQors lay claim to the ſame Advan- 
tage, and enjoy it in effect: nay do not 
ſuffer (even out of the Diets) an oreignet 
to Vage. them in Germany. W. ſhall fa 
nothing of the manner how Lewis IV, Ele- 
Qor Palatin, receiv'd Henry Duke of lin 
in his Journey to Poland, altho' he was a King 
Elect, and Brother of the firſt King of Chri- 
ſtendom: For he made it but too plain that he 
was at home; and one may ſay, that he us d 
that great Prince with a little Incivility. But 
we have an illuſtrious Example in Joachim 
Elector of Brandenburg, who refus'd to yie! 
Precedency to Rodolpbus of Auſtria, notwith- 
ſtanding he was Son to the Emperor then 
reigning, crown'd King of Hungary, and de- 
ſtin'd to the Empire, to which he attain d ſome 
Vears after. 

It is true that the Fathers of the Council of 
Baſil would needs take Cognizance of the Diffe- 
rence which happen'd there about P 
between the Electors and the Biſhop of Cha- 
lon, Embaſſador from Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy ; and that they were imprudent 
to pronounce in Favour of the Biſhop, by 
Decree they made on May 23, 1437. But this 
Sentence being given by incompetent Jud 
had ſo little Force, that when the Embaſtalor, 
of Charles the Bold, the Son of Philip, would 
have taken Advantage thereof, and pretended 
to the Precedency in the Diet of Raticbove in 
the Year 1471, the Electors oppos'd it, and 
oblig'd the Embaſſadors to take their Seat out 
of the Rank, on a Bench deſign'd for Foreign 
Embaſſadors, right againſt the Emperor; while 
they themſelves kept their Places, by the Em- 
peror's ſide; and in the ſame Line. The Ele- 
Qors were in the right to act after this man- 
argundy, notwith- 
ſtanding he poſſeſs'd ſeveral Dutchies ard Coun- 
ties, and was a Prince of the Blood, and Dean 
of the Secular Peers of Fance, could not be 
1 but — two r por id _ 
as a Forei ince, and in i 
could . etend to Rank or Place bevore, 
nor amongſt the EleQors; or elſe, as Prince 
* 3 = the — _ 4 Dutchies 
Ot Brabant, © imburg, uremburg, 
and in this Quality he was oblig'd to give Place 
to the EleQors. Beſides, he could not diſpute 
Precedency with them, becauſe, as he poſſeſs'd 
no Territories in Sovereignty, he could not 
refuſe the Hand to the Fledors, + who are 


Sovereign Princes, as we ſhall ſee preſently, 
altho* they do Homage; becauſe in ing it to 
the Empire, they only do it to themſelves. 


This was the reaſon why the Pope's Nuncio 


High Treaſon i; committed 


* Chap. 8. 5 
— nnd 


againff the Eleffor:, 
«ani Zeland bad been Members of the Empire, 


— 


m The Precedency of the Eleffors. 


and ; 
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the Embaſſador of Exglavd, knowing 


rece- 


- 


Schazemburg, Elector of. Co 
fus'd to yield 


ſelves after the Legates; but then we muſt con- 
fider, that it was an Aſſembly merely Eccleſia- 
ſtical, and that the Electors, by being immedi- 
ately after the es, had without doubt the 
moſt honourable Place after thoſe who repre- 
ſented the Pope's Perſon, in the Quality he 


;ves himſelf of Head of the Church, and 


ore all the other Secular Princes. 

* We don't deny that every where elſe but in 
the Empire the EleQors have a great deal of 
Deference for Crown'd Heads ; and we be- 
lieve that even in Germany it ſelf they would 
make no Difficulty to pay ſome Reſpe& to 
Kings, eſpecially to him who is in Poſſeſſion 
of preceding all the other Kings of Chriſtes- 
dom, ſince the fourth Article of the Capitula- 
tion of the Emperor that dy'd laſt declares ex- 
preſſiy, that the Embaſſadors of the EleQors 
ſhall give Place to thoſe of Crown'd Heads 
ev'n at the Court of the Emperor; but then 
we ſay alſo, that excepting Kings, there is no 
Prince but who is oblig'd to yield them the 
Precedency. The Duke of Sævey is one of the 
firſt Princes of Europe: He takes the Quality 
of King of Cypras,, and his Embaſſadors are 
treated in Fraxce as thoſe of Crown'd Heads: 
et nevertheleſs the Duke Charles Emanuel (the 
Prints in the World who knew beſt how to 
procure himſelf what he thought his. Due) 
Grandſon by the Mother's fide to Francis I, 
King of France, Son-in-Law to Philip Il, and 
Brother-in-Law to Philip III. King of Sai, be- 
ing one Day at Table with the late inal 
de la Vallette, and the Duke of Loxgzeville ; 
and this laſt having ask d him after what man- 
ner he crys it in reference to the EleQors, 
he took off his Hat, and faid, That he reſpect- 
ed them as his Maſters and Superiors; becauſe 
being Vicar of the Empire, he was oblig'd to 
acknowledge them for ſuch. An Anſwer that 
ought to give Confuſion to thoſe who not being 
acknowledg'd for Princes, and not being ſo in 
effect, will however 0 on the Level with the 
Electots, and fail in the Reſpect they owe them. 

We ſaid before that the Princes the Ele- 
Cors are Sovereigus, and it is without doubt 
this Sovereignty which gives the greateſt Luſtre 
to the Electoral Dignity, It is true this will 

a Paradox to thoſe who believe that the 
8 vercignty of the Empire reſides in the Per- 
ſon of the Emperor, as Head of the fourth 
univerſal . But beſides that this Opi- 
nion is very ill eſtabliſh'd, we ſhall content our 
ſelves with this previous Suppoſition, as being 
a certain Truth, that he that poſſeſſes all the 
Rights of Sovereignty is a Sovereign; and to 
ſhew that the Princes EleQors polleſs them 
all: In the fr place they make Laws, Sta- 


very | tutes and Conſtitutions : 


' Treaſon. 


I and 
E 


— 
They abolisdsabe old 
ones, and eſtabliſh new ones, without the Em- 
peror's Leave, and with ſo abſolute: a Power, 
that the Chamber of Spire is oblig'd a0 have 


| regard thereto in the Judgments it gives be- 


tween their Subjects; eventho' theſe Laws and 
Conſtitutions ſhould derogate from the Com- 
mon Law. Secondly, They exact an Oath of 
Fidelity from their SubjeQs, and by that means 
oblige them more ſtrictly to themſelves than to 
the Emperor, to whom the EleQors are baly 
oblig'd in a ſimple Acknowledgment of Vaſ- 
ſallage, which my os as to the firſt Per- 
ſon of the Empire. Thirdly, They create Off- 
cers for the Adminiſttation of Juſtice : They 
make Regulations for the Civil Government, 
and have their Chancellors, their Parliaments, 
their Counſellors of State, their Treaſurers, 
and all the other Officers of State, Juriſdiction, 
Polity, and Revenues, that Sovereign Princes 
are us'd to have. But Fowrthly, the moſt illu- 
ſtrious Mark of Sovereignty is the Power they 
have of making War, and to be able with Im- 
punity to handle: the Sword which God puts 
to the Hands of none but Sovereigus. Pri- 
vate Perſons in making War with one ano- 
ther, are liable to the Penalties which the Laws 
ordain — the Seditious, who diſturb the 

Tranquillity of the State, and violate the pub- 
lick Peace: And if they take Arms againſt their 
Prince, they are Rebels and Criminals of High 
ere is no Pretext that can juſti- 
the Arms which a Subject takes againſt his 
rince, and it is not a War, but a Revolt, and 


| an actual Rebellion, the Guilt whereof cannot 


be expiated but by Death, If ſometimes the 
Title of Peace is given to the Treaties Sove- 
reigns make with their Subjects, to oblige them 
to lay down their Arms, it is an Abuſe. Peace 
is only the Conclufion of a lawful War, de- 
clar'd by a Prince to a Prince, and by a Sove- 
reign to à Sovereign: whereas Rebellions can 
be quell'd by nothing but the Death of the Re- 
bels, or by the Pardon which the Goodneſs of 
Prince has ed them. But the EleQors 
apprehend nothing of all this. They declare 
and make War whenever they pleaſe; and to 
this purpoſe they make Levies of Soldiers, as 
well for their own Defence as for the Afſi- 
ſtance of their Friends and Allies. They ap- 
point Places of Arms, and of Rendezvous: 
lay up Magazines of Proviſions and Ammuni- 
tion: They caſt Cannon, fortify their Towns, 
and build Forts on their Frontiers. Aud that 
they may make themſelves more powerful and 
more conſiderable, they make Leagues and Al- 
liances amongſt themſelves, and with Stran- 
gers, and the Emperor cannot be offended there- 
at: Whereof we have not only Examples in 
the Confederacy of Smalkaldes, which the Ele- 
Cor of Saxony and ſome other Proteſtant Prin- 
ces 'd in about fix ſore Tame; and 
in the Union the ſaid Proteſtants ſome. 
Years before theſe laſt Wars of G ; bur 
alſo the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Empire 
allow thereof, and are very expreſs. on this 
Subject; particularly thoſe of the Years 1555, 
I nd it is for this on 

Aors treat with the Emperor on 


— 


they have in commen with ether Princes. 


* The Eleiters give Place ts Orown'd Heads every where elſe bt in Diets, IT. Tights of Severeignty of the Eleftors, wich 
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the Level, and make no mention of Pardot or 
Abolition, bur of an Amneſty, or General Ob- 
livion, of what has been done on both ſides. 
We have an Example herevf in the Trey 
which the lute Duke of made with the 
Ferdinand II, in the Month of May, 
1635, whlch is commonly cat d, The Peace of 
Prague, wherein the EleQor ſpeaks and treats 
like 2 Sovereign as well as the . 
7 The ſaid LleQors have high, middling, and 
w JuriſdiQtionis; not only as the orher Lord 
who have a foprerie Jorifdition, but in a much 


vier reſort; 8 Criminal Cauſes, where 
they proceed to an Execution notwithſtanding 
an Appeal. We {hall hereafter have gecafion 
to enlarge on what relates to Civil Proceſſes. 


S:xthly, They harbour and give ProteQion to 


the Jeu. Seventhly,; They grant Letters of 
Pardon, of Grace, of Remy „ and of Abo- 
ktion, of Revocation of the Ban, and of Re- 
ſtitution to Honours and Eſtates; and general- 
ty all others, for the Diſpatch whereof there is 
4 Neoeflity to have recourfe to the Sovereign 
Power, Bighebhy, They grate the Ri | 
Privileges of Fairs and pubſick Markets; N:nth- 
2 They raiſe Impoſts and Taxes, as well per- 

nal as real, and eſtabliſh Exciſes and Duties. 
| Tenthly, They permit and forbid Hunting and 
Fiſhing in the Foreſts aud Rivers within the 
Extent of their Power, and have for this pur- 
poſe all the neceſſary Juſtice and Juriſciction. 
Elevenibly, They have the * of Waifs and 
Strays, of Baſtardiſm, and bf Eſchears fot want 
of Heirs. Twelfthly, They coin Money both 
of Gold and Silver, with what Stamp and II- 
tle they pleaſe: They cry down that which is 
worn, and ptohibit that of theit Neighbours 

having Currency within their Juriſdiction. Thir- 
reenthly, They take the Tithes of Mines and 
Sah-pits, which private Perſons diſcover in 
their Tertitories: They have a Share in the 
Treaſures that are foand, and pay "6 of 


all this to the Emperor. Hurteenthiy, 

fend their Embaſſadors to Kings, Prinees 
Foreign States. Fifteenthly, They contract 
Marriage as well within as without the Em- 
pire, without asking Permiſſion fot the ſame: 


Sixteenthly, They give Diſpetifations for Mar- 
riages b. 322 * forbidden by the Canons. 


And Seventeemtbly, They even change the State 
of Religion within their Countries. To ſay 
all in a word, _ do every thing that a So- 
vereign ean do, and all that a King can do in 
his Kingdom. We do not want Examples nor 
Authorities to confirm what we have here ſaid; 
but foraſmnch as no body can doubt hereof, 
and that moſt of the Princes of the Empire 
enjoy theſe Rights and Privileges as well as 
the Electors, we ſhall content Our ſelves with 
* the Curioſity of the Reader to the 
whole Volumes which have been written on 
that SubjeQ, by Sixrinas in his Treatiſe De Re- 
galibus : Hen. Artiſans, de Fare Majeſtatis ; 
Stephanus de Fureſdirome ; T heodorns Ni 


6. 
| uhing de 
Regimine Seculari & Ec 
But 


tic; Aramaens , 
„ Weremindns ab Daxit! 


Otto, &c. and ſhall ſpeak now of t ſk $ 
and Privileges which ate peculiar to — 
Electors. 
— — —̃ ſT—w— — 
* 1. Right of the Eleitors te chuſe an Emperor. 
o 


one of the 
ror. Fb. 


— 


* 
11 


| eſther as the firſt Mem of the States of the 
Empire, whereof the to others are the Prin. 
ces and free Cities; or elſe as an Afembly 


compoy'd of Princes, who alone have a 


to ele an Emperor, and to call to 8.5 
As 


pire him they judge moſt worthy thereof. 
1 of the Empire, it was 
compoyg'd (before the Number was annere 
fix rinces ; 


| by the Treaty of Munſter,) but of 
tas to wit, of the Archbi ; 


of Mayence, of Tri. 


| es, and of Cologw; of the Coum Palais of the 
more eminent Degree, fince they Judge ity der= Aer; | 


and ſince the Year 1623, of the Duke 
of Baveria, who was put in his place; of the 


| Duke of Saxony, and of the Marquiſs of B 
þ- _ quiſs of Bray. 


it is compos'd of ſey 

Princes, beenaſe — FicQorates have diem 
made of Bavaria, which before made but one. 
But the EleQoral Coflege, as ſuch, that is to 
ſay, compos'd of Princes which are confider'd 
in the Quality of EleQors, comprehends, toge- 
ther with thoſe we have already nam'd, the 
King of Boberria, who notwithſtanding he has 
no Share in the Affairs of the Empire, is ne- 
vetthelefs an Elector, and has a Right to affift 
at the Elte&ions ; ſo that without him the Ele- 
Qoral College, conven'd for an Eledion, 
would not be complete; becauſe if he were 
neglected, he might cauſe it to be declar'd yi- 
cious, as we ſhall fay hereafter. 

* Thefe eight Princes have alone the R 
to make an Emperor, and to call to the 
pire, by the way of Election, a Prince who 
without that could not pretend thereto: and as 
that is the firft and chief Function of theſe 
Prinees, they were calP'd Electors; becauſe 
they have a Right to ele, to the Exclufion of 
all the other Princes of Germany. When we 
fay that the EleQors alone have a Right to 
ele&, we do not only exclude therefrom all 
the other Princes, but even the E ho 
eatthot be preſent at the Election that is made 
of a Kitig of the Romans duting his Life, when 
the abſolute Neceffity of the Affairs of the 
Empire obliges the EteQors to proceed there- 
to; but we alfo give to underſtand, that the 
Right of electing an Emperor is peculiar, and, 
as the Schools term it, proper to the Princes 
Ele&ors. We ſhall teak more TN thereof 
28 when we ſhall treat of the 
it ſelf, | 

+ The Princes Electots are in Poſſeſſion, for 
above theſe fix ſcore Yeats, not to make an 
end of the Election till they have limited the 
Power of the future Emperor, by Conditions 

ut down in Writing, and wheteof a ſort of 

reaty is made which is call'd the C nation 


by the Emperor ele& tenounces to 
all the Rights of Sovereignty which the fot- 
mer Emperors enjoy'd. We alſo make u par- 
ticulat r thereof in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe. Whetefore we ſhall proceed. 


e Right of elecking belongs to the Ele- 
Qors by the Fundamental Law; and the States 
of the Empite have refign'd to them that of 
ſting Bounds to the Sovereignty of the Em- 
paar; and they do both the one and the other 

the Nume of rhe Whole Empire, decauſe 
they have fucceeded in that to the Right which 


| alt the Princes, Prelates and Free Towns en- 


—— ——— — — 


1 1. Tomaky the cles. 


m it. 7. the ent., 
joy'd 
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en bat the Queſtion is to know, 
Ge the ſaid * * have alſo 
the Power to depoſe him ve choſen. 
This is what might be doubted : Firſt, becauſe 
it ſcems as if the Power of the Electors con- 
ſiſted oaly in the Election, which being per 

form'd, they have executed. all the Power Kor | 
their Office: Second]y, becauſe the Law that 

ives them a Power to burg does not give 

that of depoſing, fin ce there mould have 
deen 2 particular Exp alen for that * | 
becauſe the Law OY be ſtrain'd to t 
that are odious: Third! 28 that the Em- 
r is the Lord of 2 8 and, 


ſuck, above the Laws: That 8 
to God to ju Sovereigus: That 1 
ror becomes immediately after the 


Sion, and ſo the Power of the Electors cannot 
reach his Perſon : Fourthly, becauſe the yu 


Law that ob , 
e the Laws, before . unt 


Palatin of the Rhine, ordains very eſſly, 
That the Count Palatis ſhall not take Cogne | rea 
2ance thereof, but in a Diet or General Aſſem- 
bly, and in Conjun&ion with all the States of 
the Empire in a Body; who alone can judge 
him; and therefore the Princes EleQors 
2 which the States of the 
* have reſerv d to themſelves. 

e "te Fi own that the Law, which 
gives to the Eleftors a Right to cles, does 
not give them the Power to depoſe; but it 
does 2 ald iges thence * the eqs | an 
cannot depo are not always. acquir” 
by an expreſs Law; for if that were, the Seats 
 themſelyes of the Empire could not depoſe the 
. And yet it is certain nevertheleſs 
that there are Examples thereof 
in Charles 9 5 Groſs, and in Adolphas of Naſſas, 
becauſe that Right is natural to them; as 
Go have wn it by a tacit Conſent to 

ors, who have exerted it without any 
8 m the States. It is true alſo On 
Subjects cannot dethrone their Sovereigns, and 


who is Sovereign: Now it is as impoſſible to 
eſtabliſh a Plurality of Sovereignties in the 
e State, as to give ſeveral Suns to the 


World. And fince the Emperoe is oblig'd to 
oy * Count P for Judge, it 
is ey 


be d, and by Con- 
ſequence that he 2 4 5 
Jug be to no Purpoſe to LW him, if the 
4 by the Stat who v4 likewiſe be ſo 
. 14 


5 EleQors, to the States have re- 
'd their «by 2 very much mi- 
ſtaken, who believe that the EleQors have ful - 


fll'd the whole Duty of their Office a 
ſole SAS of Election, ſince the Colen B 

Ry, the 8 dal 

a Report to - 

ſembly thoſe Diſorders they have obſerv'd 


| 


| the fume among N E 


in —— Provinces, and to temedy 


n be found even in the 88 
We dave all 5 the 
ro Ae of Charles the Groſe, and 
Nsfſas: The firſt was depos'd 
8 Body, becauſe the Empire Nang fill 
that Time h , it was of Neceſſity re- 
* uiſite that all the States ſhould meet in a Bo- 
N 2 r of 57 8e 
0 ax Was > w 
had then 2 n to cle, whoſe mber n 
as. yet n it may be ſaid, that 


' thoſe Princes and Prelates who were reſent, 


8 in ns 11 the States of che 


A. toom left to 
he Right of the after the 
Deg 
Emperor Charles and had been elected 
fince the Publication of the Golden Ball; ſo 
that the Order that was obſery'd in his De- 

gue Þ is ſufficient alone to regulate the 
SER hich we attribute to the El WW by 
ah Pro ho de Je 
the v r $ ther and the 
aha | the N N. Conllitutions wy 
by Archbiſhop of Meats 
5 5 the b 5 To — 5 
e Terms, 05 #aque Joannes Archiepiſcos 
| Dominorum, Sacri Jad e 


2 

7, 47 1 fine Archbithop had 
77 before, That it Was in EE of 
the Complaints, all * 1245 Conte of 
free Cities had made againſt the Cond 
Wenceſlas, that the EleQors had put this impor- 
tant in Deliberation ; but he does not 
ſay that the Princes, Prelates, atid free Towns, 
had any Share therein: ke 8 he pronoun- 
ces the Sentence of Depo 2 ede, 


y belongs to him 8 li 
in the Qual ity of 275 des n 8d 
5 be make no 3 jon ﬆ all of the Ara 


but wt ul ſpeaks in the Name 
ofihe Empire, , es. However, fince 
the ſaid verbal -hisColl 


es notice of the Com- 
plaints of the Princes and Towns, it would 
not be amiſs to briag here this Frecaution 
That before they proceeded to theſe Extremi! 
ties, the Advice of ſome of the moſt _— 
table Princes of the Empire was taken, 
which the Electors met, in order to judge *. 
the Neceffity of the ſition; t 

might authorize the Archbiſhop of Mears to 
ſue out his Summons fot t F 
which he has not otherwile the Power to do 

but when the Empire is vacant; ſince the Em: 
ay himſelf cannot = it, wit the ex- 
7 on and : ſent ſent of the the EleQtors ; 
— * the Exemple « what was 

at the n Ph ve dition hed pain 2 
peror Prince prote 

the ure of thoſe who were 2 
Violence to him, and ſaid, That e on 


* Chap. 13. 
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leaſt to be allow'd the Time to call together 
the W of Menz, of Triers, and of 
Breme; the | — of Friſingen, of Augsburg, 
of Coire and of Baſil; the Duke Magnus and 
the Duke Thierry, the Duke of Bohemna, the 
Counts of Flanders and of Baan „and the 
others, that they might take Cogniance with 
them who were already afſembled, of the Cauſe 
of the Depoſition. _ EEE 
. might 4 be e the 
ſe of ition, it won war 1 to 
ſummon thereto the King of Bohemia. We 
make no Difficulty to conclude in the nega” 
tive; not ſo much becauſe the King of Bobe- 
mia was not preſent at the Depoſition of I en- 
ceſlas, for that could not be, Wenceſlas being 
himſelf King of Bohemia, as becauſe the King 
of Bohemia is an EleQor for the Election only, 
and has nothing to do with the Deliberations 
which regard the Aﬀairs of the Empire; which 
alone has an Intereſt, it ſhould be well go- 
vern'd; and becauſe the EleQoral College is 
conſider'd in this Action, as firſt Member of 
the States of the Empire, rather than as mere- 
Iy eleQoral. It is alſo certain that the Right 
of eleQing is only a bare Honour, which the 
Emperor Charles IV. had a Mind to annex to 
his Crown of Bohemia; and this Advantage 


cannot be ſtrain'd to the Prejudice of the other 


EleQors, whoſe Authority is by ſo much the 
greater, as the Number of the EleQors is 


eſſet. | | 
I The X[lIth Chapter of the Golden Bull, 
which we els waned  fays, That it is neceſ- 
ſary the Princes Electors (who are the 2 
Foundations, and the immoveable Baſes of the Em- 
pire) being remote one from' another, ſhould meet 
oftwer than they were ud to do; t0 the end, that 
baving made a Report to the Aſſemb 80 what 15 
wanting, and of the Diſorders they | have ob- 
ſerv'd at home, and in their Neighbourhood; they 
be able to remedy the ſame by their common 
Advice, and ordain by the Prudence of their Coun- 
ſels the neceſſary Reformation. The Emperor 
adds, That they ſhall meet once @ Year in Per- 
ſon, and in one of the Imperial Towns. The Ne- 
ceſlity which the Law impoſes on the Electors 
of meeting every Year, and in Perſon, was ra- 
ther an InjunQion, and a Service, than a Right 
or a Privilege. They could not diſpenſe there- 
with, but with the Em s Permiſſion, and 
the common Conſent of all the Electors: But 
at this Day there is nothing that obliges them, 
to meet, except the ſole Neceſſity of the pub- 
lick Affairs, which may move and invite them 
but cannot compel them. There is no Time 
now limited, nor Place fix'd for that Purpoſe, 
neither is there any thing that can abſolute] 
oblige them to be perſonally preſent at theſe 
Aſſemblies. The Capitulation of the Emperor 
Charles V, confirm'd by the Capitulations of 
all. the other following Emperors, ſays, We 
alſo permit the fix Princes Electort above-nam'd 
to meet, by virtue of the Golden Bull, as oftex 
as they ſhall have a Conveniency to do it, and ſhall 
judge it neceſſary for the Good of the-Aﬀairs of the 
Empire , that they may deliberate 'and conſult , 
without our being able to hinder the ſame ; or on 
that Account to concerve any Indignation againſt 


| 


the ſaid Eleckors in general, or againſt amy owe , 
them in particular. This i ES 
all the others, ſpeaks but of fix EleQors, ang 
by that means tacitly excludes the King of Bo. 
bemia from the Electoral Aſſemblies, for the 
Reaſons we ſhall have Occafion to touch 

on hereafter, when we fhall fpeak of the Kiag 
of Bohemia m particular. is | 

1 1 we call'd Collegi ; 

to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which 27. 
held only on the Score of the Elen 5 
which are for that Reaſon call'd Ele&oral Dirt, 
* Goldafte thinks that thefe Collegiate Diets 
have had their Beginning during the Teterres.. 
num, under Alpbomſus of Caſtile and Richard; 
Cornwall; but the expreſs Words of the Em. 
peror Charles IV, when he ſays, That he or- 
dains, that for the Time to come the EleQors 
ſhall meet every Year, and that this Ordi. 
nance ſhall laſt as long as it hall pleaſe him 
and the EleQors ; ſuffictently ſew that they have 
no other Foundation than the Golden Ball 
Since that Time, the fix EleQors have made 
ſeveral Treaties amongſt themſetves, for the 
Preſervation of this Right, and particularly that 
which they made at Worms in the Year 1521, 
by which they ordain, That the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence ſhall have Power to convene the other 
EleQors his Collegnes, by his Letters Pat 

(which ſhall contain the Subject of the Con- 
vocation} only when the Remoteneſs of the 
Electors ſhall have hinder'd them from agree- 
ing on the Affair that is propos'd; in which 
Caſe the EteQor of Menrz ſhall affign them a 
Day, by which they ſhall repair to Mayence, 
Franckfort, Gelubanſen, or to Fuld, But at this 
Day the PraQice is otherwiſe : The Convocs- 
tion is not perform'd till the Electors have 
judg'd it neceflary : There is no ſet Place for 
theſe Aſſemblies , and they are often made at 
the Inſtance of the Emperor, who ſometimes 
is there preſent, either in his own Perſon, or 
elſe by his Commiſſioners. It is not that he 
has any Right to be there, but the Eledots 
ſuffer it. As for the Affairs that are there trea- 
ted off, they are without doubt the moſt im- 
portant of the Empire, as appear'd by the Col- 
legiate Diet, which was conven'd at _ 
bone, in the Year 1630, where the EteQors 

lig'd the Emperor Ferdinand H. to diſmiſs the 
the Duke of Walleftein, to disband part of his 


Army, to ſuperſede the Contributions; gave 


Audience to the Embaſſadors of Fance and 
England, who acted there contrary to the Em- 

or's Intentions, and forc'd him to conſent 
to a Treaty that was very glorious to France, 
and very diſadvantageous to the Houſe of Aa- 
ſtria, concerning the Succeffion to the Dutch 
of Mantua. 

+ The Convocation of the States General of 
the Empire, or of the Imperial Diets, be! 
only to the Sovereign; and foraſmuch as t 
Emperor repreſents the Sovereign Magiſtrate 
in the Empire, it alſo belongs ro him to con- 
vene the Diets. We ſay that the Emperor re- 
preſents the Sovereign; but becauſe he is not 
ſo in effect, ſince the Empire of Germany is 
not a Monarchical State, the Power of con- 
vening the States has been ſo limited in bis 
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perſon by all the Capitulations, that he cannot 
do it without the Conſent of the Electors. The 
Capitulation of the Emperor Ferdinand III, fays 
very cxpreſily; We will not undertale to ſum- 
mon 4 Diet , or General Aſembiy, till we have 
firſt ſent an expreſs Deputation, to deſire the Con- 
ſent and Agreement of the ſix ors. The Con- 
ſent of the Electors mult be expreſs, and ta be 
ſuch, the Emperor muſt make known to the 
Electors the Exigency of Affairs that obliges 
him to call a Diet, requiring the Advice and 
Conſent of each of them, even with reference 
to the Time and Place of the Aſſembly : which 
is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that if the Emperor 
omits asking the Advice and Confent of any 
one of them, the whole Convocation will 
thereby be defective and null. The EleQors 
ſend their Conſent in the Form of Letters Pa- 
tents, ſign'd under their Hand, and ſeal'd with 
the Great Seal. Where we muſt obſerve, That 
therein the Plurality of Votes is confider'd as 
well as at the Elections, as well for the nega- 
tive as the affirmative > ſo that the Oppoſition of 
two or of three would not hinder the E or 
from proceeding ; but that of four would, be- 
cauſe it would divide the Suffrages, and hin- 
der the Convocation. 

»The Conſent of the Princes Electors, is not 
only requiſite for the Convocation of the Diets, 
but alſo to all the other Acts by which the Em- 
peror might arrogate to himſelf any Right of 
Sovereignty. The Right of making Treaties 
of Alliance, and of Leagues offenſive and de- 
fenſive, without doubt belongs to none but So- 
vereigns: but ſo far is the Emperor (as Empe- 
ror), from having that Power, that on the con- 
trary, by the — which have been 

with the laſt Emperors, it is very expreſſly 
ſaid, that the Emperor ſhall make no League 
nor Alliance, as well in G with the 
Princes of the Empire, as elſewhere with fo- 
reign Princes and States, without the Conſent 
of the fix EleQors: it not being ſufficient to 
obtain for that, the Conſent or laration in 
Writing, of each EleQor in particular, but the 
Emperor is oblig'd to make the Propoſal there- 
of in a Collegiate Diet, expreſſiy conven'd for 
that Purpoſe. And foraſmuch as it was other- 
wiſe acted, in the Negotiation of the Treaty of 
Prague in the Year 4635, it was declar'd by the 
Treaty it ſelf, and by the Capitulation made the 
Year following with Ferdinand III, that it ſhould 
not be a Precedent : but that the former Capi- 
tulations ſhould be inviolably obſerv'd for the 
future, without any Diſpenſation to the Em- 
peror, except in the utmoſt Neceſſity, and for 
very weighty and prefling Cauſes; in Confi- 
deration whereof, he may delay —— the 
Collegiate Diet, but he ſhall nevertheleſs ask 


the Conſent of the Princes EleQors in parti- | 


cular, 

+ The EleQors, as Sovereign Princes, can 
raiſe Taxes, and lay Duties on their Subjects: 
but they cannot lay, nor raiſe any Duties on 
Strangers who pats through their Countrey, 
but with the Conſent of all the other EleQors 
aſſembled in a Collegiate Diet. The Reaſon 
1s, becauſe their Sovereignty does not extend 
beyond the Places under their Obedience : and 


may be, to lay new 


foraſmuch as the Electors and their Subjects 
enjoy a general Exemption, of All Duties of 
Entries, or carrying out, Tolls,” e it was 
thought fit that the raiſiug of thoſe Duties, and 
the ſetling the Impoſts, ſhould not be done but 
by the general Conſent of em all, as the laſt 


ror promiſes in his Capitulation, Arti- 
cle 20, c. That he will not ſuffer any Per- 


ſon, of what Condition or Quality ſoever he 
ſts, or to inhance 
and continue thoſe already eſtabliſh'd, without 
the Conſent of the fix Electors, obtain'd in a 
Collegiate Diet; nor can the Emperor for that 
Effect, give Letters of Recommendation to the 
EteQors. | 

+ The Empire had formerly its Revenues, 
and the Emperor had his Demeſnes; the Re- 
venues whereof were capable not only of fup- 
plyivg the ordinary Expences of his Court , 

t alſo of furniſhing the extraordinary Charges 
of the War: But for above theſe two hundred 
Years laſt paſt, the Emperors have liv'd —4 
on the Revenues of their hereditary Countries, 
and made War but with the Contributions 
which they have rais'd on all the States of the 
Empire, purſuant to the Taxation or Aſſeſf- 
ment of the Regiſter. When the Emperors 
went to receive the Imperial Crown at Rome, 
all the' Eſtates of the Empire were oblig'd to 
ſend along with him a certain Number of Men 
at Arms; to wit, twenty thouſand Foot and 
four thouſand Horſe : and in default of the Sup- 
ply of Men, that Duty was converted into Mo- 
ney, at the Rate of four Florins; that is to ſay, 
of eight Livres of French Money for each Foot 
Soldier, and of twelve Florins, or of four and 
twenty Livres per Month for each Trooper. 
It is true that this Number was moderated in 
the Diet of Worms, in the Year 557» to three 
thouſand fix hundred and four Horſe, and to 
ſixteen thouſand four hundred forty nine Foot; 
whoſe Pay, at the Rate we before laid down, 
amounts to near two hundred and twen 
thouſand Livres per Month; which being mul- 
tiply'd (for they ſometimes grant a hundred, or 
ſixſcore thouſand ) amounts to very conſidera- 


dle Sums. This Collection of Money is what 


we call Contributions, and in the German 
Phraſe, the Foxrnies to Rome: and they are 
demanded by the way of Subſidy, The Ele- 
Qors in giving their Conſent thereto, gh 
authorize the raiſing thereof; but ſince the laſt 
Diet ſome Alterations have been made; and it 
has been — reaſonable, that fince all the 
States were charg'd therewith , all the States 
ſhould likewiſe conſent to the raifing of the 


ſame. 
We have ſaid before in this Chapter, that 


the EleQors have a Right to coin Money, and 
that they can even regulate the Standard there- 
of; but that the ſame is in common to em 
with all the other Princes and free States of the 
Empire. And therefore that is not the Right 
or Privilege which we pretend to ſpeak of 
here, but of that the EleQors have to hinder 
the Emperor from giving the Privilege of 
coining Money, to thoſe who had it not be- 
fore, without the Conſent of the fix Eleftors: 


We ſpeak of that Right of coining Money, 


* VL To binder the 
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Emperer from making Alliances withewt their Conſent, 
t VIII. To hinder the 2 rarfing — 
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which the Emperor. can grant with the Con- 
ſent of the Princes EleQors, and not of that of 
regulating the Standard thereof, which the Em- 
peror, as Emperor, has not, nor cannot 1 
becauſe it is inſeparably annex'd to the Sove- 


reignty. | 
t The Proſcription, or baniſhing out of the 
Empire, which ſucceeded to the Interdiction of 
Fire and Water of the ancient Romans, is with- 
out doubt one of the moſt illuſtrious Marks of 
Sovereignty. For which Reaſon it was not 
thought adviſeable to leave it to the Diſcreti- 
on of the Emperor. Formerly it was done on- 
ly by the Eſtates aſſembled in a Body, as ap- 
pears in the Proſcriptions of the two 5s, 
ather and Son, Dukes of Saxony, and of Ba- 
varia; becauſe the Proſcription, which is call'd 
in Germany the Imperial Ban, being a Penalty 
that extends to the Children, ſo as to deprive 
*em even of the Eſtates which they do not in- 
herit from their Fathers, but to which they ſuc- 
ceed by virtue of the firſt Inveſtiture, and which 
cannot be alienated by Contract; it is juſt that 
this Alteration, which deſtroys in ſome Mea- 
ſuze the Nature of the Fiefs, be done with the 
Approbation of all the States of the Empire, 
or with a right Information of the Cauſe by the 
Imperial Chamber, which repreſents them : 
tho” it ſeems as if the Text of the Golden Bull 
(which ſpeaks of the Misfortune of the Sons, 
who are depriv'd of their paternal Inheritance) 
ought not to be underſtood, but of the Con- 
fiſcation which is made in the Caſe of High 
Treaſon, in the firſt Degree. But it is not in 
the Proſcriptions that are made according to 
the Forms and ordinary Procedures, that the 
Conſent of the EleQors is requir'd. It is ne- 
ceſſary, only when in notorious Caſes the Cri- 
minal is proceeded againſt in an extraordinary 
Manner, whereof there are two very remarka- 
ble Inſtances: The firſt in the Proſcription of 
John Frideric, Elector of Saxony, by the Empe- 
ror Charles V. And the other in that of the E- 
lector Palatin who dy'd laſt, by the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. This laſt gave Occaſion to the 
Complaints which the Electors of Saxony and 
of Brandenburg made of the Precipitancy with 
which the ſame was done: ſo that to pre- 
vent the like Diſorders for the future, that Ar- 
ticle was inſerted in the Capitulation of Fer- 
dinand III, which ſays, That the Emperor ſhall 
not be able to put any body into the Ban of 
the Empire, even in notorious Caſes, without 
the Knowledge, Advice and Conſent of the 
Princes Electors; provided thoſe againſt whom 
ſuch Proceeding is, be of the States immediate- 
ſubject to the Empire: it being certain that 
they who are not, may be proſcrib'd by the 
Lords on whom they depend. 
+ And foraſmuch as the Procedures we have 
now ſpoken of, were ſometimes executed by 
the Council which happens to be in Authority 
near the Perſon of the Emperor, which fre- 
uently encroach'd alſo on the Jjuriſdiction of 
the Chamber of Spire, it has been thought ad- 
viſeable to ſtipulate by the Capitulation made 
with the late Emperor, That a Regulation 
ſhould be made for the Axlick Coumcil of the 
Empire, with the Conſent of the fix Electors, 


| 


according to which the Emperor ſhould 
blig — the ſame. gs by 2 

The Electors have alſo this Advantage o- 
ver the other Princes of the Empire, that the 
pay nothing for the Inveſtitures, which they are 
oblig'd to deſire a Confirmation of at every 
Change, for which all the other Princes, as 
well Eccleſiaſticks as Seculars, are oblig'd to 
pay fixty three Marks of Silver and à quarter 
to the Officers of the Emperor's Court, and to 
the Vicars of the EleQors , according to the 
Direction of the Golden Ball: and the Prince 
who receives the Inveſtiture, is to leave the 
Horſe he was mounted on at that Time to the 
Great Mareſchal of the Empire, or to his De- 
puty; and in their Abſence to the Mareſchal 
of the Emperor's Court. 

Charles IV, in regulating the Duties which 
the Princes of the Empire are to pay when they 
do Homage for their Fiefs, to ſixty three Marks 
and a quarter of Silver, excepts therefrom the 
EleQors; + becauſe that Sum being due to the 
Deputy Officers, or to the Officers of the Em- 
peror's Court: and the Electors being heredi- 
tary Officers of the Empire, it would not be 
juſt that the Subſtitutes ſhould exact Money or 


] Preſents from their Superiors. But this is what 


we ſhall haye Occaſion to ſpeak more amply 
of elſewhere, in Chap. XI. of this Diſcourſe. 
All theſe Rights and Privileges are ſoanner'd 
to + the Electoral Dignity, that they are inſe- 
parable therefrom, juſt as the Electoral Digni- 


ty is inſeparable from the three Arcbiſhopricks 


of Mentz, Triers and Cologu, and from the 


Principalities to which the Golden Bull appro- 
priates the ſame : So that he who is in a peace- 
able Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Bohemia, of 
Bavaria, of the Dutchy of Sax 


ony, of the Mar- 
uiſate of Brandenburg, and of the County Pa- 
atin of the Rhine, 


is EleQor, and ought to be 
ſummon'd to the Election; without poſſibility 
of ſeparating the Electoral Dignity from the 
Principalities, at any Time, or for any Cauſe 
whatever, and without poſſibility of the one be- 
ing ſu'd for, or recover'd without the other, 
in Law or otherwiſe; agreeably to the Caro- 
line Conſtitution, which is expreſs therein, in 


3 
* Now that the Princes EleQors might have 
wherewith to ſupport this high Dignity, which 
ives them ſo much Advantage over the ot 
rinces, the Emperor Charles IV. thought fit 
that their Principalities ſhould be indiviſible , 
and forbad the Partition, or diſmembring 
thereof in ſuch plain Terms, that none but the 
Eldeſt alone can ſucceed thereto. Formerly, 
and before the Number of Electors was regu- 
lated, the Practice was otherwiſe, becauſe the 
EleQoral Dignity being ſhareable among the 
Princes of the ſame Houſe, it was nec 
the Principality ſhould be ſo too. And in 
we ſee ſeveral Princes of the Houſe of Be- 
ria, ſeveral Dukes of Saxony, and ſeveral Mar- 
uiſſes of Brandenburg at the Elections, at the 
ame Time; and who in effect poſſeſß d toge- 
ther with the Title, the Principalities and the 
Electoral Dignity it ſelf. 
At this Day the Golden Bull is exaQtly ob- 
ſery'd in that Reſpect. For notwithſtanding 


* = 1 be made without their Conſent. 
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* The Princ ipalities are — n 
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there are above ten Branches in the Palatin 
Houſe, fix or ſeven in that of & „and three 
in that of Brandenburg, yet it will not appear 
that the Ducal Saxony, the Palatinate ot the 
Rhine, or the Marquiſate of Brandenburg, to 
which the Electoral Dignity is appropriated, 
have been diſmember'd. Luſatia was ſeparated 
from Bohemia by the Treaty of Pragze ; and 
that of Minſter gives the Upper Palatmatze to the 
Elector of Bavaria: But then Laſatia does not 
make a Part of the Kingdom of Bohemia, nor 
the Upper Palatinate a Part of the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, on the Account whereof the Palatin 
is an EleQtor of the Empire. In like Manner 
= Elector of Saxony has given Portions to his 
rothers in Laſatia and Thuringia; but then 
thoſe Provinces have nothing in common: with 
the Dutchy of Saxony, to which the EleQoral 
Dignity was annex'd before it enter'd into the 
Houſe of. Miſnia. The Marquiſſes of Anſpach 
and of Calmbach, are younger Brothers of the 
Houſe of Brandenburg, and have had their Por- 
tions in Viotland — Franconia, but they had 
none in the Marquiſate of Brandenburg, by 
virtue whereof the Prince who enjoys it at this 
Day is Elector. We don't ſpeak hete of the 
Right of Elderſhip, or Primogeniture, which 
ſeveral other Princes of Germany have eſta- 
bliſh'd in their Families, by a Cuſtom inſenſibly 
introduc'd, or by particular and domeſtick Or- 
inances, and by teſtamentary Diſpoſitions, 
confirm'd by the Emperor; becauſe it does not 
belong to the Subject of our Diſcourſe, and 
therefore we ſhall content our ſelves with ſaying 
here by the by, that the Right of Elderſhip takes 
place in the Houſe of fri, in that of Bava- 
ria, in the Dutchy of Wirtemberg, in that of 
Brunſwick and of Lunenburg, where neverthe- 
leſs there are three Branches; in the Houſe of 
Heſſe, where it has been eſtabliſh'd of late, in 
the two Branches of Caſſel and Darmſtad; and 
in that of Gaſtrau and Suerin in the Dutchy of 
Mecklembarg. $4 dit 
After what we have ſaid of the Grandeur, 
Dignity and Rights of the Princes Electors, 
we think we may add, That ſince theſe Princes 
enjoy, within the Extent of their States, all the 
Advantages the Emperors poſlſeſs'd there, when 
they were ſtill Sovereign Lords of ; 
they have Reaſon to put at the Head of their 
Titles, by the Grace of God; which is an Ho- 
nour reſerv'd to them only, who are acknow- 
ledg'd for Sovereigns, and who in effect hold 
only of God and their Sword. And as the Au- 
thor of a Book entitl'd, An Enquiry into the 
Rights of the King, and of the Crmwn of France, 
might very well have forborn ſaying, That the 
Eledtors hold of the Sovereignty of our Crawn, and 
own themſelves Vaſſals, and liege Men of the Kings 
of France; wherefore the King was willing to 
do them the Juſtice to diſtinguiſh them, -and 
conſider them in quite another Manner than 
he does almoſt all the other Princes of Europe, 
in order to oblige them to give him the Title 
of Majeſly, which the Princes Electors gave 
tormerly to the * only. They gave toall 
foreign Kings the 55 of Royal Diener: and 
d they were in poſleſſion of ſo doing, by vir- 
te of a yery ancient Cyſtom : as they repre- 
ſent itin their Letters tothe King of Swedes, of 


Auguſt 13, 1630, on the Complaints that Prince 
h - made, — — to the EleQors , _ 
pril 25, in e Year, that in giving hi 
the Style of Royal W they —— iven 
him the Title, which he held from God and 
his Anceftods.co u dene Hai 5 
During the Negotiation of the Peace at Mus- 
ſter and Oſnaburg, the Plenipotentiaries of Fance 
had ſignify'd, that the King could no longer 
ſuffer that they ſhould refuſe him the Title 
which the greateſt Monarchs of the World 
made no Difficulty to give him; but if the Prin- 
ces EleQors would change their Style, his Ma- 
jeſty would alſo change that which  levell'd 
em with the Dukes, and Peers; and Mareſchals 
of France, and even with the Counts of Ger- 
many. The EleQor of Bavaria, who: could not 
hope to maintain himſelf in the Electoral Dig- 
nity which was but juſt come into his Houſe, 
without the good Offices which he expected 
from France, — done it, and after his Exam- 
ple the Elector of Cologn his Brother. The 
two other Eccleſiaſtical EleQors, who are not 
born Princes, and who had given the Title of 
Highneſs to a General of an Army, might ve- 
ry well give that of Majeſty to the King; and 
the Prince Palatin was not acknowledg'd as 
an Elector. So that in the whole Electoral 
College there remain'd only Saxony and Bran- 
denburg who had not yet had that Peference to 
the King, The laſt made an Offer of it by a 
Perſon of Quality, whom he ſent on purpoſe 
to the Court at the 3 —— of the Year 1646; 
but foraſmuch as the Elector of Saxony conti- 
nu'd to proteſt, that he would not change the 
Style, the Court ſignify'd alſo that the King 
would not do it neither, unleſs all the Electors 
did ſo; becauſe in writing to the Electoral Col- 
lege there would be an Obligation to Honour 
otherwiſe thoſe who. gave the King the Style 
of Majeſty, than thoſe _ ſhould not; which 
was what could not be done in the ſame Let- 
ter. However when it was repreſented, that 
even tho” all the Electors ſhould comply with 
what the King deſir'd of them, it would not be 
juſt the ſame Honour ſhould be done to the Ec- 
clefiaſticalEleQors whoare not Princes byBirth, 
as to thoſe that are; ſince the Emperor and the 
Electors themſelves us'd them ditferently, and 
accordingly the King would always make a 
Diſtinction; Reaſon began to be hearken'd to; 
and inthe Year 1647, theQueen, who was then 
Regent, was pleas'd to write with her own 
Hand to the EleQor of Brandenburg; and ſtyle 
him Brother. The King follaw'd this Example 
in the Year 1654; and the Year following the 
Sieur de Luembres, being ſent from Court to his 
EleQoral Highneſs, carry'd Letters with him, 
which wete conceiv'd in the ſame Terms, and 
counter-ſign'd by. a Secretary of State: ſo that 
at preſent no. Difficulty is made therein. But 
notwithſtanding the EleQor of Br 
gives the King the Style of Maj 


725 yet he does 
not do the ſame to the other Kings of Europe, 


not even to the King of Spain, to whom he 
continues the Style o — Dignity Which is 
ſo true, that altho' as Duke of Prafſia, he was 
a Vaſſal of the Crown of Poland, (before 


he had obtain'd the Sovereignty thereof by 
the Treaty he has lately concluded) he gave 
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no-other Style than that of Royal Dignity, to 
the King of Poland, when he was in ( : 
and ſtyld him Majeſty, only when he was in 
Pruſſia, where he confider'd him as his Sove- 
reign. [1 —- 
After this it cannot be doubted that thePrin- 


ces Electors have a Right to ſend Embaſſadors, 
ſince the Golden Bull gives this Quality to the 
Miniſters whom they employ cut of the Em- 
pire; and that they ought to be treated in the 
Courts of foreign Kings like the Embaſſadors 
of Crown'd Heads: Since thoſe of Savoy, which 
cannot enter into Competition with the Ele- 
ors, enjoy 1 in the Court of 
France, which ſerves for a Rule to all the other 
Courts of Exrope, without its being in the 


| Embaſſador in its proper and common Signifi- 

cation, and not improperly, as was done when 
it was fuffer d to be ſlipt into the Treaty that 
was made three Years ago by the Deputies of 
the City of Hamburgh, for the Freedom of Com- 
merce; tho' with this Difference, that therein 
the Quality of Embaſſadors departed is given them, 
that is to ſay, of ſimple Envoys of a Town, 
whoſe Freedom is (till conteſted ; as one of the 
principal and moſt underſtanding Miniſters of 
the Court anſwer'd very pertinently, when he 
was ask'd Audience for theſe pretended Em- 
baſſadors. But this is what we ſhall have an 
Opportunity to make a. particular Diſcourſe 
abour, in the General State of the Empire of 
Germany, which ſhall follow in a little Time, 


Power of any other Prince whatever to refuſe | if this Approbation. 
them this Honour. Here we-take-the word | 
C H A P. > © 


Of the Eccleſiaſtical Electors. 


E have ſaid before that the Electoral 
Dignity of the Eccleſiaſticks is not 
' leſs appropriated to the three Arch- 
biſhopricks, than that of the Seculars is to the 
four Principalities which the Emperor names 
in the Golden Bull: So that he who ſays, the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, of Triers, and of Cologn, 
denominates at the ſame time fo many Princes 
Electors of the Holy Empire; however with 
this Difference, that whereas the Secular Ele- 
&ors ſaccced to the Electoral Dignity by here- 
ditary Right, and by virtue of the Inveſtiture 
of the firſt Acquirer, the Eccleſiaſticks hold 
theirs but by the Choice which the Chapter 
makes of their Perſons by the way of Ele- 
tion. The Clery 
had a Right to ele their Biſhops in Germany ; 
but the Chapters of the Cathedral Churches, 
have by little and little uſurp'd the ſame, to 
the Excluſion not only of the Laity, but like- 
wiſe of all the reſt of the Clergy of the ſame 
Dioceſe; tho? without Prejudice to the Con- 
' firmation of the Emperor, of whom the Arch- 
biſhop or -nmay ele& was oblig'd to receive 
the Inveſtiture y a Ring and a Wand ; till 
Pope Gregory VII. undertook to brand with 
Simony the Duty the new Biſhops paid to their 
Sovereign. This was one of the chief Grounds 
of the Civil Wars in the Reign of the Emperor 
Henry IV, who ſaw his own Son in Arms a- 
gainſt him, under a Pretext which the Malice 
of the Clergy, and the Superſtition of thoſe 
Times had render'd plauſible. However the 
ſame Son having attain'd to the Empire, and 
taking into Conſideration that this Attempt 
robb'd him of one of the moſt valuable Jewels 
of his Crown, he oppos'd it with all the Vi- 
gour imaginable; till finding himſelf threaten'd 
With the ſame Diſorders which had coſt his Fa- 
ther both the Empire and his Life, he was 
forc'd to accommodate the Matter by the 
Treaty he made with the Pope Caliætas Ill, in 
the Year 1122, by which he renounc'd the Right 
of Inveſtiture by the Ring and Wand; con- 


and the People have ever | 


tenting himſelf with the Homage the Bj 
| were to do for their Temporals, and for t 
Fiets which hold of the Empire. But by the 
Concordat made between the Pope Nicolas V 
and the Emperor Frederick Ill, in the Month of 
April 1447, the Pope does not only reſerve to 
himſelf the Right of confirming the EleQion 
of the Prelates, but alfo the Power of judgi 
; of the Validity of the Election; of declaring it 
| faulty, and to provide for the Churches, it it 

ſhall appear that the Election was not Cano- 
nical, or if the Ele ſhall fail to take out the 
| Papal ee e av N a _— and twen- 
ty Days, without which the Emperor can 
admit him to his Oath for the Tent 15 

This Election is perform'd by a Plurality of 

the Votes of the Chapter; and it is not enough 
that the Elect has more Suffrages in reference 
to thoſe who may be ſet up by others; but 
the Plurality of Votes muſt be conſider'd with 
reſpect to the whole Chapter. As for inſtance, 
it of thirty Canons or Prebendaries, of which 
the Chapter is compos'd, eight chuſe Peter, ten 
Paxil, and twelve Famcs; notwithſtanding the 
Number of thoſe who cle& James is greater 
by half than that of thoſe who nominate Peter, 
and race alſo than that of thoſe who elect 
Paal, yet James ſhall not be Archbiſhop; but 
James muſt have more Votes alone than the 
two others 1 and the Suffrages of the 
major part of the Chapter; that is to ſay, that 
at leaſt ſixteen muſt concur to his Election to 
make it Canonical. But when one part of the 
Chapter elects, and the other poſtulates, the 
Number of the Poſtulants muſt be at leaſt twice 
as great as that of the Chuſers ; that is to ſay, 
there mult be at leaſt twenty Poſtulants againſt 

ſix Chuſers, to make the Poſtulation ſucceed. 
Now we call Poſtulation the Nomination 
a Perſon who cannot be elected according to 
the Canons; either for ſome DefeQ in 
| Perſon, Age, Birth, or otherwiſe; or becauſe 


he is already provided with a Biſhoprick. For 
inaimuch as the Canons forbid the nominating 
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to a Biſhoprick a Minor and a Baſtard, and 
that it is not allow'd to poſſeſs two Biſhop- 
ricks at the time; and ſo the Election 
that ſhould be made of a Perſon in whom theſe 
Defects ſhould be found, would be vicious; 
the manner of Proceeding therein is by the way 
of Poſtulation ; that is to ſay, that the Chap- 
ter prays him, who has the Right of confirming 
the Election, to approve the Nomination it 
has made of a Perſon whoſe Election would 
not otherwiſe be canonical ; and in ſuch. caſe 
the Catholicks apply to the Pope, and the Pro- 
teſtants to the Emperor. | 

But we here ſpeak of the three Catholick 
Electors, who are all Catholicks; in reference 
to whom the Treaty of Paas made in the 
Year 1555, declares in e Terms, That ſo 
far are the Chapters of Mayence, of Triers, and 
Cologn from being able to make Choice of a 
Proteſtant, that on the contrary, if it ſhall hap- 
pen that a Catholick Archbiſhop or Biſhop of 
a Catholick Dioceſe changes his Religion, he 
is oblig'd alſo to change his Condition, and to 
leave the Archbiſhoprick to a Catholick. Where- 
of we have Examples in Herman of Meda, and 
in Gebhard of Thruchſes, Archbiſhops and Ele- 
Qors of Cologn, who were depos'd on the ac- 
count of Religion. 

It is certain that we do not here conſider the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical EleQors asArchbiſhops, but asPrinces 
of the Empire, and EleQors ; and in this Quality 
they are oblig d to receive the Inveſtiture from 
2 So that it ſeems that one might ſay, 
properly ſpeaking, that the Chapter only makes 
the Archbiſhop, and that it is the Emperor who 
makes the EleQor: from whence one might 
conclude, that the three Eccleſiaſtical EleQors 
cannot be preſent at the EleQions before the 
Inveſtiture. And indeed this Opinion is fo well 
eſtabliſh'd in the Schools, that the Doctors 
make it paſs for common; tho' Reaſon, and 
even Experience, are manifeſtly againſt it. For 
the that ſays, that the EleQion of the 
Chapter makes the Archbiſhop, and that the 
Inveſtiture makes the Prince Elector, is falſe, 
and directly contrary to the Diſpoſition of the 
Golden Bull, which ſays, That the Electoral 
Dignity of the Eccleſiaſticks is annex'd to the 
Archbiſhopricks of e, of Triers, and of 
Cologn; from whence it follows, that the Ele# 
cannot be Elector, unleſs he be Archbiſhop, 
and that he cannot be Archbiſhop but he muſt 
be both Prince and EleQor at the ſame Time; 
becauſe they are inſeparable Qualities in thoſe 
three Eccleſiaſtical EleQors ; who aſſiſt at the 
Elections not only as Princes, but alſo as Pre- 
lates, to whom the Electoral Dignity is ſo ap- 

opriated, that it cannot be communicated to 
— whoſe Number is regulated and fix d, 
as well as that of the Eceleſiaſticks. 

We know very well that it is the Conſecra- 
tion that properly makes the Biſhop or the Arch- 
biſhop; but this is what no is had to in 

, Where it is ſufficient to have been 
elected by the Chapter, confirm'd by the P 
inveſted of the 8 the Emperor, 
to have the Adminiſtration of the Archbi 
rick, to be Archbiſhop, and to be able to 


. 


the Functions thereof; althoꝰ the Pope's 


Confirmatioh be not al ſo 
but that the Ed may without it diſchrg all 


the Electoral Functions; as we ſhall f 
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the Examples we ſhall produce anon, When 
we ſhall have prov'd that the Elec by the 
er may at the EleQions; even before 
he has receiv'd the Inveſtiture from the Empe- 
ror, that is to ſay, before he has taken the Oath 
of Fidelity for his Temporals. The Reaſon 
is, that the Election gives to the EleQ; what 
the Entrance on an Inheritance gives the Heir 
where the Dead gives Seiſin to the Living, and 
where after the Death of a Secular EleQor; his 
Son, his Brother, or other neareſt Relation by 
the Father, ſucceeds by virtue of the Law; 
by reaſon of the Inveſtiture he has receiv'd in 
the Perſon of the firſt Acquirer : So that the 
Succeſſor being Elector, as ſoon as he takes 
Poſſeſſion of the Principality, from which the 
Secular Electoral Dignity is inſeparable, it fol- 
lows neceſfarily that the Ele& by the Chapter 
is Elector as ſoon as he is in Poſſeſſion of the 
Archbiſhoprick, from which the Eccleſiaſtical 
Electoral Dignity is alſo inſeparable. Beſides, 
ſince even according to the Canon Law, the 
Elect has the Adminiſtration of the Temporals; 
and the Enjoyment of the Fruits, by the ſole 
Virtue of the EleQion, before the Pope's Con- 
firmation, and even before the Inveſtiture; he 
has alſo the Right of giving his Vote at the E- 
lections, which is one of the principal Effects 
of the Adminiſtration, and one of the firſt Pre- 
rogatives and Preeminencies of the Archiepi- 
ſcopal Dignity. For without that there would 
enſue ſuch Inconveniences as it would be im- 
poſſible to remedy : particularly if it happen'd 
that the Archbiſhop of Mayence ſhould dye, af- 
ter the Emperor's e, and before he had 
ſummon'd the EleQors his Collegues to the fu- 
ture Election: In which Caſe, if it was ne- 
ceſlary that he who ſhould be choſen during the 
Interregnam, ſhould receive the Inveſtiturè be- 
fore he could do any of the Electoral Fun- 


| tions, there could be no Election; ſince the 


Vicars cannot give the Inveſtitures of this na- 
ture during the — and ſo the Ordi- 
nance which the Calden Bull has made con- 
cerning the Election, could not be executed 
in any one fingle Point. The Electors might 
indeed meet without the Convocation of the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence, but the ſame Archbis 
ſhop could not be ſummon'd to the Election 
which however he might cauſe to be declar' 
vicious, for his being neglected: and the whole 
Order of the Eledtion would be overthrown , 
fince there would be no body to tender the 
Oath to the other EleQors, to take their Votes, 
and to pronounce the Decree of the Election; 
becauſe the Law gives theſe Functions to the 
Archbiſhop of Menz, to the Excluſion of the 
other two Eccleſiaſtical EleQors, who are not 
authoriz'd by the Law for that e. And 
it ſignifies nothing to ſay, that the Eccleſiaſtical 
Ele Kors, in taking the Oath at the beginning 
of the Election, are oblig*d to keep to the Form 
which is preſcrib'd them in the Goldes Ball, 
and to ſwear by the Oath they have talen to the 
Empire; and that they take no Oath to the 
Emperor, but when they receive the Iuveſti- 
ture of their T rals, and therefore that they 
muſt have taken it, betore can be admit- 
ted to the Election. For es that we can 
deſtroy the Force of ſuch R ing, and ſhew 
that it makes entirely for us, becaule the ſecu- 
. the ſame Oath, 
in 
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in the ſame Terms; and yet notwithſtanding 
that, it is certain they can aſſiſt at the Election 
before they have receiv'd the Inveſtiture of their 
Fiefs, as we ſhall ſee in the — Chapter; 
we ſay that the Word Oath, in the Golden Bull, 
is taken in a very extenſive 8 , for 
the Duty and Obligation whic 

owe to the Empire; otherwiſe this Form of 
Speech, I ſwear by the Oath, would be altoge- 
ther incongruous and impertinent. 

To which we muſt add, That if the Arch- 
-biſhops, who have been elected by the Chapter, 
can do the Functions of Prince before the In- 
veſtiture, they may alſo do thoſe of Prince E- 
lector. Now it is indubitable, that the Arch- 
biſhops of Mayence, of Triers, and of Cologn, 
aſſiſt at the General Diets of the Empire, in 
the ſame Quality that gives them Admittance 
into the Collegiate Diets, and even to the E- 
lections themſelves. They there hold the Rank 
of Princes EleQors, and as ſuch aſſiſt at the 
Deliberations which the Ele&ors, as well Ec- 
cleſiaſticks as Seculars, have amongſt them- 
ſelves. It was in this Quality that Daniel Bren- 
del of Hamburgh, who was elected Archbiſhop 
of Mayence on April 18, 1555, aſſiſted the ſame 
Year at the Diet of Augsburg, and at all the 
Deliberations of the other Electors, before he 
had taken the Oath of Fidelity, and receiv'd 
the Inveſtiture from the Emperor. Jacob d' Els 
was elected Archbiſhop of Triers in the Month 
of April, 1 888 and * he was preſent the ſame 
Year at the Diet of Razisboxe, in the Quality 
of Elector, altho* he had not as yet obtain'd 
the Inveſtiture from the Emperor. But let us 
come to the Elections. The Emperor Ferdi- 
»axd I. finding himſelf in Years, and being wil- 
ling to ſecure the Imperial Dignity to his Houſe, 
reſolv'd to cauſe his Son Maximilian to be cho- 
ſen King of the Romans, about the latter end of 
the Year 1562, in which Fobx Gebbard of Mantſ- 
feld, Archbiſhop and Elector of _ dying 
on November 2, the Emperor ſent Orders to 
the Chapter, to proceed to the Nomination of 
another Archbiſhop, to the end that might not 
retard the EleQion of his Son. The Chapter 
did ſo, and elected Frederick Count of Meda, 
who afliſted at the Election of Maximilian II, 
tho* he had neither the Pope's Confirmation, 
nor the Inveſtiture from the Emperor. The 
Emperor Rodolpbus II. dy'd February 10, 1612, 
and during the Iuterreguum, to wit, on the 17h 
of the ſame Month, dy'd alſo Erneſt of Bava- 
ria, Elector of * Ferdinand his Nephew 
ſucceeded him on ch 12; ſo that the Em- 
pire being vacant, he could not receive the In- 
veſtiture : Yet nevertheleſs he aſſiſted at the E- 
lection of the Emperor Matthias, which was 
perform'd on Jane 13, of the ſameYear. More- 
over, the ſame Ferdinand, who enjoy'd together 
with the Archbiſhoprick of Colagu, the Biſnop- 
ricks of Liege, Munſter, Hildeſbeim, and Pa- 
derborn, till mber 13, 1650, never ſo much 
as went about getting himſelf conſecrated ; 
and has made it plain by his Example, That to 
be EleQor, the ſole Poſlefſion of the Archbi- 
ſhoprick is ſufficient ; and that the Conſecrati- 


on, and the Inveſtiture, are not at all neceſſa- 
ry thereto. 0 


1 — 


* The Emperor Charles IV, who during the | Mayexce have taken the Quality of Great Chan- 


all the Subjects 


| 


whole Time of his Reign labour'd only train 


the Empire, inſomuch that Maximilian I, ma- 


king Reflection on the Havock and Waſte which 
was committed in his Time, even to the Ruin 
of ſome of the beſt Provinces, and of the prin- 
cipal Rights of the Empire, was us'd to ſay, 
That Charles had ruin'd it to enrich his King- 
dom of Bohemia, and that the Empire of Ger- 
many, ſince its firſt Foundation, had not had a 
more dangerous Prince than he. The fame 
Charles (l ſay) who reduc'd the Empire into 
the State we ſee it in at this Day, had never- 
theleſs the Vanity to ſurround the Emperor's 
Throne, with a Splendor which dazl'd the 
Eyes of thoſe who can be amus'd with an Ex- 
terior; and took Delight in being attended 
Princes, who not only on the Score of their 
Birth, but alſo in Confideration of the Electo- 
ral Dignity, ſhew ſomething more auguſt and 
great, than what is ſeen in all the other Courts 
of e. And that nothing might be want- 
ing to this apparent Grandeur of the Emperor, 
he was not contented to give him for Officers 
all the ſecular Electors, but he likewiſe gave 
him Great Chancellors, whoſe Functions he 
diſtributed through Germany, Italy, and the 
Gauls; as if he had till poſſeſs'd that vaſt Power 
which the Emperor Charlemagne had ſeen re- 
united in his own Perſon. 

It would be of no Utility to treat here of 
the Origin of the Word, after what has been 
ſaid thereof by ſo many learned Men, and par- 
ticularly by Spelman in his Archeology; and it is 
impoſſible to find out in Hiſtory the. Beginning 
of this Dignity of Arch-Chancellor, and at 
what Time it was appropriated to the Sees of 
Mayence, of Triers, and of Cologn; at leaſt if 
we pretend to go beyond the Publication of 
the Golden Bull. 

It is certain that the Archbiſhops of _ 
have taken the > Or Br Apocriſiarins, of Ca- 
pellanus, of Cuſtos Palatii, of Archi-Capellanss, 
of Referendarius, and of Archi-Cancellarms, long 
before the Golden Bull had regulated the Num- 
ber, Dignity, and Functions of the Electors: 
As for inſtance, Robert Archbiſhop of ' 
under the Emperor Orbo I; Willigiſe under C- 
tho III, and under Henry II. his Succeſſor; 
Aribon under the ſame „and Comrade II; 
Bardo under the ſame Conrade, and under Heu- 
ry III; Laitpold and Sig frid under Hemm IV; 
Aldebert 1. under Lotharins II; and A II. 
under Conrade III; and Henry under the ſame 
Conrade III, and under Frederick I; and we 
might inſtance in a great many others, if it 
were neceſſary to enlarge upon this Subject. 
But we ſay, That it will not appear that the 
Archbiſhops of Mayence have taken the oy 
of Great Chancellor of the Empire of 
wy, excluſively of the other Parts of the Em. 
pire; or that their Functions were ſo annex 
to G , but that they alſp diſcharg'd their 

* 


Office in Traly and elſew when they were 
there in the Emperor's Retinue; nor that the 
Archbiſhops of Triers and of Cologs have taken 


the Quality of Great Chancellors of the Gals 
and of Itah, except when they were perſonal- 
ly preſent with the r in Barge), * 
in /zaly. On the contrary, the Arch 


* The Offices of the Crewn of the Empire, are ſo many Profs of the — of the Emperor Chaules IV. 
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cellor ſimply, without limiting the Office to 
the Affairs of Germany, ſooner than to thoſe 
of Italy. And the Reaſon thereof is evident : 
For the Empire being hereditary and monar- 
chical under Char e, and indeed, in ſome 
Meaſure, under the Emperors of the Houſe of 
Saxony, and of Szabia; they were rather Chan- 
cellors of the Emperor than of the Empire : 
Whereas at this Day they are Chancellors of 
the Empite, and would not like to be call'd 
Chancellors of the Emperor; and for Proof 
thereof, Hildebert and Bruno Archbiſhops of 
Cclogn have taken that Quality under Charle- 
magne, and under 0tho I; Heliſachar, Abbot of 
Bare under Lewis the Debonnaire; Agilmar 

iſhop of Vienna, and Hildum Abbot of St. De- 
vit, under Lotharius I; Luitard Biſhop of Ver- 
ceil, under Charles the Groſs, &c. 

It is true alſo,that under the Emperor Frederick l, 
who often paſ$'d the Alpes, on the Account of the 
Rebellion of the Towns in Lombardy, the Arch- 
biſhop of Cology, who was with him, diſcharg'd 
the Office of Chancellor, even with ſome par- 
ticular Propriety to the Affairs of Iraly. But 
we dare not ſay that theſe Dignities were ap- 
propriated to the Archiepiſcopal Sees of May- 
ence and of Cologn, and ſtill leſs to that of 
Triers; ſince there is not to be found any one 
Ad before the Publication of the Golden Bull, 
where the Archbiſhop of Triers has ſign'd in the 
Quality of Great Chancellor, except the In- 
ſcription of the Letter which the Archbiſhops 


of ce, of Triers, and of Cologn, the Mar- 
5 — of Brandenburg, the Count Palatin of the 


me, and the Duke of Saxony, wrote to Pope 
Benner XII, in the Time of the Emperor 
Lewis IV, where Baldwin Archbiſhop of Trier: 
takes the Quality of Chancellor of the Gault; 
which is very much ſuſpected : On the contra- 

, there are ſeveral where the Archbiſhops of 

ienna have ſign'd in the Quality of Arche 
Chancellors of the Kingdom of Burgandy. 
We ſhall hereafter ſpeak of the Functions of 
the Office of Arch-Chancellor, when we ſhall 
treat of the Archbiſhop of Mayence, who is he 
that at this Day diſcharges alone the Office of 
Great Chancellor, fince the Empire is confin'd 
within the Bounds of G . We ſhall like- 
wiſe have Occaſion to ſpeak of the Rank which 
the Golden Bull gives to the Eccleſiaſticks, and 
of the FunQion they diſcharge at the Ceremo- 
nies, when we ſhall treat of the EleQion and 
Coronation of the Emperor. 

We have ſaid heretofore, when we ſpoke of 
the Dignity and Rights of the Electors, that 
the King, in Confideration of the Advantages 
they have over all the other Princes of the Em- 
pire, was willing to diſtinguiſn them, and give 
them the Style of Brothers. The King has not 
yet done that Honour to the EleQor of Saxo- 
»y, for the Reaſons we ſhall elſewhere relate; 
but he does not do it at all, neither is there a- 
ny likelihood that he ever will do it, to the 
EleQors of —_ and of Triers, who are 
not Princes by Birth ; becauſe, for almoſt theſe 
— o_ two do not ad- 

t rinces, that Means lopp off 
from the Princes the Nope of — a 
Dignity, which, next to the Emperor's, is the | 


35%. ͤ 


firſt in Germany; contenting themſelves with 
calling thereto Gentlemen, who can account 
for four Deſcents. This is the Reaſon why the 
Emperor, in writing to them, treats them with 
ſome ſort of Superiority, by giving them the 
Quality of Nephew inſtead of that of Unkle, 
which he gives to the ſecular Electors, or to 
thoſe among the Ecclefiaſticks, who are Prin- 
ces by Birth. The ſame Difference is to be 
remark'd in the Letters which the ſecular Ele- 
Cors write to thoſe of Mayence, and of Triers. 
For whereas in writing to the ſecular-Princes, 
— to the Eccleſiaſticks 2 * Ne 
rinces, they give them the lity © 

Serene, and ie them Coaſin and Brothers, the 
give the others only that of Moſt Reverend, 

the Style of Moſt dear and good Friend. And 
ſo far are the Eccleſiaſtical Electors from being 
offended thereat, that they even ſuffer their In- 


[*feriors and Subjects to give them the Style of 


Electora / Clemency or Grace, | whereas the o- 
thers do not allow any other Style to ven 
them than that of Moſt Serene Highneſs : Where 
we muſt obſerve, that this Quality of Grace 
and of Clemency is given in Germany to every 
Count, and even to ſome Barons, n 
when they are immediate Subjects of the Em- 
pire. It is true that Pope Urban VIII, in or- 
daining, in the Year 1628, That the Cardinals 
ſhould infiſt upon the Title of Eminence, would 
have it be in common to them with the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Princes Electors, and with the Great 
Maſter of the Order of Malta. But as at that 
Time the Cardinals of and of Lorrais 
continu'd to claim the Title of Highneſs ; fo 
the Eccleſiaſtical EleQors, when they are Prin- 
ces by Birth, do not ſuffer the Title of Exmi- 
ence to be given them, but inſiſt upon that of 
Moſt Serene Highneſs : And the Proteſtant Ele- 
Cors, who have no t Deference to the 
Pope's Regulations, ſtill give to the others the 
ſame Titles which were given them before the 
Bull of Cya VIII. However this Cuſtom of 
admitting in the Chapter, none but Gentlemen 
of four —— is not ſo ancient, but that, 
ſince the Inſtitution of that Archbiſhoprick, Per- 
ſons of very mean Conditition have been rais'd 
thereto, Peter d' Aichſpad was 1 to Hen- 
ry of Luxemburg, before he was Emperor, and 
was born at Triers of very poor Parents. Hen- 
ry Gertelknop was the Son of a Baker of Iſue 
in a, and was taken out of the Convent 
of the Cordeliers to be made Biſhop of Baſil, 
from whence he was call'd to the Archbiſhop- 
rick of Mayence. And Willgiſe, Chancellor 
to the Emperors Otbe III. an Henry Il, and 
Archbiſhop of Mayence, was the Son of a Cart- 
wright in the Village of Schommgen, in the 
Countrey of Branſwick. An Example which 
we inſtance jn, on eto make known to 
Poſterity odelty with which this Prelate 
liv'd, in ſo elevated a Fortune, wherein he 
made the Meanneſs of his Extraction to be 
conſtantly before his Eyes, by the Wheels he 
caus'd to be painted in the Windows, and in 


ſo many other Places, that they gave a Begin- 
ning to the ay of the Arch ick of 
Mayence : ch ſhews that at that Time Me- 


tit was ſtill rewarded, , with what is now ap- 
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ropriated to Birth i tho* otherwiſe thete is | 
Reſon to wonder, that for ſo many Ages there 
have hardly been ſeven or eight Princes, who 
have ſought after this 5 ity. | 

* The Archbiſhop of Mayexce is not only the 
firſt of the Eccleſiaſtical Electors, but he is as it 
were Dean of the whole EleQoral College. It 
is in this Quang, and as Great Chancellor of 
the Empire in , that he takes place of 
all-the other EleQors his Collegues , that he 
ſummons them to the Electoral Diet; that he 
gives them the Oath ; that he takes their Votes, 
and that he pronounces the Decree of the Ele- 
ction: which Advantages have oblig'd Sieidan 
to call him the perperual Conſul of the Electors. 
When we ſay that he precedes all the other E- 
leQors his Collegues, we do not pretend to 
ſpeak of the Archbiſhop of Triers, who almoſt 
always has a Place out of Rank; nor of the 
Elector of Cologn, to whom the Golden Bull 
gives the Precedency within his Dioceſe, and 
within the whole Extent of his Archicancellari- 
ate ; in what nevertheleſs cannot be compre- 
hended, the Biſhopricks which the Archbiſhop 
of Cologn poſſeiles out of his Metropolitan. 
That of Mayence formerly made a part of the 

Archbiſhoprick of Triers, from which the Pope 
Zachary ſeparated it, to ere it into a Metro- 
politan about the Year 748, in favour of Boni- 
face, who is commonly call'd the Apoſtle of 
Germany, or rather of The Letters the 


riſe. 
Pope writes him on this Labje@, give him but 


five Suffragans; to wit Tongres, or Liege, Co- 
Ugh, orms, Spire and Utrecht : but it is certain 

that his Metropolitan extended its Juriſdiction 

over all the Churches of Germany on the other 

fide of the Rhine, where at that time there was 

no Biſhoprick, becanſe it was ſtill in a manner 

all Pagan : but the two following Centuries 

have ſo peopl'd it with Chriſtians, that Charle- 

magne, and the Emperors his Succeſſors, were 

oblig'd to found ſeveral other Biſhopricks, 
which have for the moſt part been ſubjected to 

the Archbiſhoprick of Mayence : ſo that he has 

at this Day for + Suffragans the Biſhops of 
Wartzburg, of Worms, © _ of Stratburg, 

of Aupsburg, of Coire, of Ai 44 of Conſtance, 

of Hilde eim, of Verden, of Paderborn, and of 

Halberſtad. 

} Asfor the Rights, Privileges and Preemi- 
nencies, that are peculiar to the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence, we have already tonch'd upon ſome 
'of them, and ſhall ſpeak more amply thereof 
when we treat of the EleQion of the Emperor ; 
where we ſhall ſee; Firſt, That it is he alone 
that has a Right to convene the Electors his 
Collegues for the Election; and to appoint 
the Day for the opening of the EleQoral Diet. 
Secondly, He tenders the Oath to the other E- 
lectors. Thirdly, He takes the Vgtes, and votes 
laſt himſelf.“ Fourtbiy, He pronotinces the De- 
eree of the Election. Fifthly, It is his Right to 
crown the Emperor, when the Ceremonies are 
perform'd any where elſe than in the Metropo- 
litan of the Archbiſhop of Cologn, as it was 
judg'd in his Favour in the Year 1653, at the 
_ Coronation of the King of the Romans who 
os laſt. Siæthly, As Gteat Chancellor of the 

mpire in Germany, he is Keeper of the Seals 


of the Em ire, and Warden and * — — 
all the Acts, Archives, r n. oe 
the Regiſter or Matricular Book of the Empire. 


It-is-in this Quality that he counterſigns all the 


| Reſolutions that are taken at the Diets, or Ge. 


neral Aſſemblies, and all the Acts that are pub- 
liſh'd in the Name of the Empire. But foraſ⸗ 
much as he cannot be perſonally preſent at all 
that is done at the Emperor's Court, he al. 
lows the Emperor's Chancellor to fign the 
Acts in his Abſence, in the Quality of Vice 
Chancellor, and as Vicar to the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence, between whoſe Hands the ſaid Vice 
Chancellor is oblig'd to take the Oath of Fige. 
lity which he owes to the Empire, and even 
to the Archbiſhop, ho in writing to him ſtyles 
him Truſty. gry It is to the Archbi 
of Mayence that the Embaſſadors and Deputies 
which the EleQors, the Princes, and the other 
Eſtates of the Empire, ſend to the Diets and 
General Aſſemblies, are oblig'd to addreſs 
themſelves, and to communicate their Powers 
and Credentials, to have them regiſter'd. In 
like manner, when the ſame Deputies have a 
mind to leave the Place of the Aſſembly before 
the States break up, they are oblig'd to ask his 
Leave. It is alſo before him, and in the Chan- 
cery of Mayence, that all Summonſes, Prote- 
ſtations, and all the other important Ads of 
the Empire are executed. Ergbebly, It is of the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence, that Reviſals of the 
Cauſes judg'd by the Chamber of Spire: muſt 
be demanded; unleſs they are demanded agai 
Judgments given by the Archbiſhop of Mayence, 
or that the ſaid Archbiſhop himſelf demands 
them, or that he has otherwiſe an Intereſt in 
the Affair: in which Caſes Application is made 
to the Archbiſhop of Triers, who cauſes the 
Civil Requeſt to be diſpatch d. Niuchh, For- 
merly the Archbiſhop of Mayence enjoy d the 
Right which the Golden Bull gives to all the 
EleQors, to judge and determin in dernier Ke- 
ſort; with a Prohibition to all their Subjects, 
of what Condition or Quality ſoever, to appeal 
from their Sentences, either definitive or inter- 
locutory ; except in the Caſe of denial of Ju- 
ſtice: but he does not enjoy that Privilege 
now, no more than the three EleQors bis 
Neighbours : and at this Day his Subjects ap- 
to the Chamber of Spire, if the principal 
um exceeds four hundred Florins , which 
make cight hundred Livres, French Money. 
Tenthly, It is certain that formerly the Archbi- 
ſhop of Mayence had the Right of — 
King of Bobemia. Tritheming and Brac 
ſay, That it was Henry of Virnewburg, who 
ſucceeded in the Archbiſhoprick of em 
the Year 1328, that ſold that Right-to the 
Church of Prague: but Alberts Argemtinenſis, 
ſays, with a greater Appearence of Truth, 
That the Emperor Charles IV, when he ere- 
Qed the See of Prague into an Archbiſhoprick, 
annex'd thereto the Right of crowning the 
7 Bobemia. | 
+ We muſt here add , That the Cathedral 
Church of Mayence has forty two Canons, com- 
ehending in that Number the Prevolt, the 
Daw the Great Warden, the Scholaſtick and 
the Chaunter, of whom Four and Twenty 
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The Eleftor of Mayence. 
Chap. 2, ; 


i 
» 


The Suffragan of the Archbiſbops of Mentt. 
} The Chapter of Mayence 22 of 43 — | 


compoſe 
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compoſe what we call the Chapter; and have 
the Right of chuſing an Archbiſhop, and of gi- 
ving a Prince EleQor to the Empire, to the Ex- 
cluſion of the other Pe, who are admit- 
ted into the Chapter, by the Death or Reſig- 
nation of one of the Capitularies, and that not 
according to the Order of their Reception, but 
by the Election of the Chapter. 

The Electoral and 9 Dignity of 
Mayence, is at this Day polleſs'd by the Right 
Reverend Jobs Philip of Schonborn; who ha- 
ving ſucceeded in the Biſhoprick of ¶ urtæ bung 
to Francis of Hatsfeldt, who dy d Faly 30, 1647, 
was elected Archbiſhop of Mayence, on No- 
vember 19, 1642, after the Death of Anſelm Caſi- 
mir Wambolt of Umbſtadt, who had ſucceeded 
therein in the Year 1629. It might be ſaid of 
this Prince, as well as of the two other Eccleſi- 
alticks his Collegues, what is ſaid of moſt Pre- 
lates, to wit, That they are for enjoying their 
Benefices, and that they make no other uſe 
thereof, than for the Grandeur of their Houſe. 
But we know that we do not ſpeak here of an 
ordinary Man. He is a Prince who might ve- 
ry well expect from the eminent Qualities he 
poſſeſſes, the Rank his Dignity gives him in 
the Electoral College. He form'd himſelf on 
the great Examples of his Predeceſſors, and 
particularly on that of the Great Albert of Brau- 
denburg, whoſe Memory is ſtill in Veneration 
in Germany, for having preſery'd the Empire a- 
gainſt the Diſorders with which it was threa- 
tend during the Iaterreguum after the Death of 
the Emperor Maximilian I. He is one of the 
wiſeſt Princes of his Time, and loves his Coun- 
trey; wherefore we muſt believe that all his 
Counſels will tend to the Preſervation of the 
Tranquillity of the Empire, and r 

to the Execution of the Treaty of Munſter; 
tho' one may ſay, That at his Election, the 
Chapter. did not leſs conſider the good Diſpo- 
ſition the King had for him, than the extraor- 
dinary Merit which entitl'd him to this high 
Dignity : and therefore that he will acknow- 
ledge the Obligations he has to France, eſpeci- 
ally while ſhe continues to cooperate to the 
ſtrengthening of the Peace of Germany. 

t The Archbiſhop of Triers precedes the Arch- 
biſhop of Colagu, on account of the Antiquity 
of his Church, which is ſaid to have bom 
founded a few Years after the Death of our da- 
viour ; tho' Sulpitius Severus ſays, That it was 
very late before Chriſtianity made any Progreſs 
on this ſide the Alpes: which hinders us from ta- 
king any notice of what has been written of its 
firſt Bi . But we ſay, That the City of 
Triers, which * Ammian Marcellinus calls the 
Habitation of Princes, and f Solina, the lar- 
geſt of all the Cities on this fide the Alpes, was 
very conſiderable in the third and fourth Cen- 
tary, its Dioceſe extending it ſelf over all the 
firſt and ſecond Belgia, and over all the firſt and 
ſecond Germany ; theſe two laſt Provinces ha- 


ving remain'd under the ſpiritual Juriſdigion 
of the mA 


Archbiſhop of Triers, till the Pope Za- 
chary lopp'd from it in the eighth Century, the 


Cities 0 e, Cology e and Urrechs in 
the ſecond pang and thoſe of Kral, 


Worms and Spires in the firſt, in favour of He- 
| wiſacins, and of the Archbiſhop of Mayexce his 


Sucegllnes; 8 at this Day it 
as on three Su 8, Which are the Bi- 
ſhops of Ala of Toxl and of Verdam, all three 
Sudjects to the King. So that the firſt Church 
of all Germany, which as the Mother of all the 
reſt, was ſirnam'd the ſecond Rome, and had 
procur'd to its Archbiſhop the Sirname of Heir 
to Saint Peter; ſees it ſelf at this Day, as it 
were barren and forſaken; and the leaſt of all 
the Metropolitans of Germany. 
* 'The Archbiſhop of Triers does however 
Fare as to his own particular, ſeveral fine 
ights and great Advantages , beſides thoſe 
which he has in common ,with the other Ele- 
Cors his Collegues. He is Great Chancellor 
of the Empire among the Gazls, and in the 
Kingdom of Arles : but foraſmuch as we have 
ſpoken of this Quality before, we ſhall not 
trifle away our our Time to examin, whether 
his Arch-Chancellorſhip extends it ſelf over all 
the Gazls, or only over the Kingdom of Arles, 
which formerly comprehended Provence, Dau- 
phine, Savoy, the County of Burgundy and the 
Swizzers: and we ſhall content our ſelves to 
ſay, Thatthe Archbiſhop of Triers has only the 
bare Name thereof, without any Functions; 
ſince his Office cannot be executed in a Coun- 
trey where the Empire of G is not at all 
acknowledg'd. 2. What he enjoys effeQually, is 
the Honour to vote firſt in the EleQions, pur- 
ſuant to the expreſs Directions of the Golden 
Bull, which ſays, firſt he (to wit, the Archbi- 
ſhop of e) ſhall ask the Opinion of the 
Archbiſhop of Triers, who ſhall vote firſt. 3. It 
is he that takes the V 
Mayence, after all the others: And, 4. that 
tenders him the Oath, which the EleQors are 
oblig'd to take before the Election. 5. He is 
ſeated out of Rank, and right againſt the Em- 
peror, in all the Aſſemblies, as well EleQoral 
as General, without any Diſtindtion of Places, 
and without any Pretenſion of Claim to any o- 
ther Seat, even in his own Metropolitan, or 
within the Extent of his Chancery, if it ould 
herpes that any Aſſemblies ſhould be held there: 
6. He can of his own Authority proſcribe, and 
put into the Ban of the Empire thoſe he has ex- 
communicated, and who do not reconcile 
themſelves within a Year after the Excommu- 
nication has been publiſh'd : and this Proſeri 
aging xdrenged |< ut if it had been — 
y the Chamber of Sprres, or by the States of 
the Empire. 7. He can take "inc his own 
Hands, and reunite to the Demeſue of his 
Church, all the Fiefs fituated in his Dioceſe; 
and that hold of the Empire, for default of 
Homage within the Time limited by the Ordi- 
nances. 8. All the Fiefs that hold of the See 
of Trier: return tothe ſame, by the ſame Means 
by which the Imperial Fiefs return to the Ems 
pire, and particularly for want of Iſſue Male 
unleſs the Heirs can produce 
Privilege. 9. But the moſt illuſtrious of all the 


Advan the Archbiſhop of Triers poſſi 
is that of the Guerd-Noble, whereby bei — 


Wardſhip of all the Minors of his Metropoli- 
tan, which the other EleQors, nor e- 


the himſelf 
9 elf can pretend over their 
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He that at this Day is in Poſſeſſion of the 
Electoral and Archiepiſeopal Dignity of Triers 
is call'd Charles Gaſper of Leyen, who is a Gen- 


eleman of the Countrey, afid was choſen the 
after the Death of Phlip Cbriſto- 


pher of Sozeren, who had ſucceeded in this Dig- 
nity to Lotharins of Metternich, who dy'd Sep- 
tember 7, 1623. 

The Eleor of Triers has ſome Intereſt in 
France, as well becauſe his three Suffragans, 
to wit, the Biſhops of Mets, Toxl and Verdun 
are Subjects to the King, as becauſe he is a 
near Neighbour of it, and that being Chancel- 
lor of the Empire among the Gazls, he wonld 
be in great Conſideration, and would have 
_ Advantages over his Collegues, if the Kin 

ould be call'd to the Empire. Richard of Er 
fenelau, Archbiſhop of Triers, was very much 
conſider'd during the Interregnam the 
Death of Maximilian I. But he ſpoke againſt 
the Election of Charles: V, and for that of 
Francis I, with ſo much Vigour, that his Paſ- 
ſion weaken'd the Force of his Reaſoning, and 
made him be ſuſpected to have been corrupted 

French Money. Yet neverthelefs, if his 
urage had been ſeconded by thoſe who had 
engag'd their Words to King Francis I, France 
had without doubt had a good Share in that 
Election; at leaſt it would have aid ſo 


far as to have had Charles excluded, which | Pri 


was what the King endeavour'd, more than 
to procure the Election of his own Perſon. 
The EleQor who dy'd laſt ſacrific'd bimfelf 
— * the Indignation of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, tor having * the Protection of France 
at a Time when that of the Emperor would 
not only have been of no Utility to him, but 
alſo very prejudicial. He was already diffa- 
tisfy d, becauſe in the Year 1625, the Empe- 
tor had eſpous'd the Intereſt of the Abbot of 
= mo 8 him, ons Guſtavus Adol- 

s, King © , enter*d into Germany in 
the Year 1630. The Electot feeing that chat 


Prince had paſs*d through ke Light- 
ning, and had esse we lortard nemies Sf 
who did not declare themſelves, was forc'd to 
take a Side. The Emperor was too remote, 
too weak, and too much involy'd, to be able 
to fuccour him againſt a powerful and victo- 
rious Enemy, who was near at hand; and the 
Eledtor not caring to declare for a Prince of 
a contrary Religion, caſt himſelf into the Arms 
of the late King, and put himſelf under the 
Protection of France. This Prelate was very 
much conſiderid, as well on the account of the 
Rank he held in the EleQoral 7 2 nd in 
the Empire, as of the Fortreſſes of iftein 
and of Philipsbury , which are Places of very 
great Importance on the bine: But the Chap- 
ter being compos d moſtly of Partiſuns of 'the 
Houſe of Auſtris, hinder'd him from acting 
according to his good Intentions; which ob- 
lig'd the King to vommand che Count of S 

M. 4 Arpajon to ſecure the City of Tier:. 
he Spaviards diffembl'd this Affront till ufter 
the firſt Advantage which they obtaini'd in the 
firſt Battel of Norlingnen , _ they 
might declare themſelves, and the City'of 
Treers, which the Count 4 Embden fi "d 
March 26, 1635, and made the EleQor Priſoner. 


1 


| 


The Refentment France ſhew'd hereupon, in 
takin Tray, 8 to declare War 
ainft the King of Spain, might prevail wi 
bs Sncceſſor to follow his A : _ 
than the Ne he is tought under, of 
taking a Side on the Score of Philipcbargh, or 
the Hopes it is ſaid might be given him of the 
Reſtitution, of that important Place; fince it 
does not belong to him, but to the Demeſue 


of the Biſhopric of Sprres, which the laſt Ele- 
Qor poſſeſs d, t with che Archbiſhop- 


rick of Triers; but ſince his Death the er 
of Spires has choſen Lotbarius Frederick of Me- 
ternich, who enjoys at preſent the Propriety of 
the Place, and the Revenue of the Demeſne of 
Philip-burgh, in execution of the Treaty of 
Munſter ; which Article however imports no 
more, than that the King ſhall not pretend to 
any thing elſe than to the Protection and Lodg- 
ment of his Garriſon in the Caitle of Phil. 
burgh; but that the Propriety of the Place, with 
all its Juriſdiction and Poſſeſſion, together with 
all the Emoluments, Fruits, Acquiſitions, &. 
ſhall belong, and ſhall be preſerv d to the 

ter of Spires. 

There is great Likelihood that he will 28 
in Concert with the two other Eccleſiaſtical 
Electors in the next Election; or at leaſt that 
he will not come to a Rupture with thoſe two 
inces, who are his Neighbours, and beyond 
Comparifon more powerful than himſelf. He 

a great deal of Deference to the Electot of 
Mayence, who is his Relation: and he treats 
him with ſome kind of Reſfpe@, on the account 
of the high Reputation that Prelate has procur'd 
himſelf in the Empire. He has not leſs for 
that of Colaga, as well on the ſcore of bis Birth, 
as becauſe he is Couſin German to the Eleftor 
of Bavaria, with whom he has a common la- 


*The Archbiſhop of Colagn has his Place on 


the Emperor's left hand; and ſo he yields Pre- 


cedency to that of ence every where but ig 
his Metropolitan, and within the Extent of his 
Chancery. He gives place alſo in ſome re 
to the Archbiſhop of Triers, who has his 
out of Rank, as we ſaid before. The Archi- 
iſcopal See of Cologs depended formerly on 
e Archbiſhoprick of Triers, and afterwards 
on that of Mayence: but the Chriſtian Reli- 
on making great Progreſſes under Pepis and 
barlemagne , it was requiſite to found every 
Day new FPur vie and to avgment the 
Number of the 'Metropolitans. The Archbi- 
ſhop af 745 is without doubt the moſt an- 
cient of all Germany, after thoſe of Triers and 
Mayence; and his Church is ſo rich, eſpecially 
ſince it has join'd to its Demeſne the Dutchics 


of Weſtphalia and Angaria, which were confif- 


cated from Fleury the Lyon Duke of San and 
of Bavaria, in the Time of the Emperor : 
rick 1, that its Prelates had no Jeet Den 
to preſerve to it the R ht of Election, of 
to make it be compris d in the Number 7 
the Electors, regulated by the Gulaen _ 
+ This Church has this Peculiar to it ſelf, — 
it admits into its Chapter Princes e 

even eight Doctors in Divinity, and the — 
Law; with this Difference however that 

Chapter which has a Right to chuſe the Arch- 


* The Eleffor of Cologn. 


1 The Chapter of Cologn is -r of 10 c. 


mm_— — 


biſhop 
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3 ＋ 
1 of the EMDIRE, "by 
and is compos d of fe und twenty 2 
Les — — does not Fr , 0 
admit of any ignoble Perſons; but theſe eight 46 thlon 
Graduates are Supernum and do not Coronation the 1; 
make a part of the Number of the other 'five — or 
and twenty Canons, out of which as of a Se- fps emer nw a Cen DO UG 
minary, they take thoſe that are to Ali up the] Right. ir on hag e 
vacant Places of the Chapter. There ate at | of the oth Amniqhy vt his G ; and the ps 
this Day among the Canons, beſides Francis of Fremonled were p form'd in f 
_ Biſhop of Yerdan, who is Dean of the 1 dees both yiel 4 to Hildebers 
two Princes of the Houſe of Arie, Archbiſhop o ayence , Wd difthurg'd that 
two — 1 one of the Houſe of Heſſe, one |} F deer, n wa in he Dio Dio- 
of that of Baden one of that of Baveria, two oF another. Moſt o 7 8 
of the Houſe of Naſſau, and one Prince of A — "hve been 8 Ms Ke 
berg: But the laries who would willing- | where the Ar ie wool mc 85 
ly follow the Example of thoſe of Mayexce ſee 2 „ qo, to weak oneh'd upo 
and of aro or at leaſt communicate this that we mu 


to Counts, do not willingly fill 
0 gh ben 10 © with Perſons of that Hows 


dition. 


+ The Suffragans of the — of Cog | £9 
ms 


are the Biſhops of Munſter, of Liege, of 

den, and of Omaburg. The Biſhop of Utrecht 
who was the fifth, was taken from it, and his 
See erected into an Archblſhoprick in the Year 
i559, at the Inſtance of Php Il, King of 


Spain, The Biſhoprick of Minden was Con- 


verted into a Temporal Principality by the 
Treaty of Munſter, and makes part of the Equi- 


valent which was given to the EleQtor of B- 


denbarg, in recompenoe for that part of Pome- 
nan which was army to the Crown of Swe- 
den. The ſame Treaty of Mater, by making 

Biſhoprick of Ofnaterg alternative between 
8 1 Prelate, — one of the Princes of 
the Houſe of Branſwick ln who are 
Proteſtants as well as moſt of the Inhabitants, 
withdraws it in ſome meaſure from the Me- 
tropolitan of , which therefore at this 


Day has onlytwo tfragans, to wit, Liege and 


er. 
5 N l 

the e in k without un- 
ction, — 25 that of Trier:. For dhe 
there 2 = in Itahy which ſtill ac- 
knowledge are govern'd 
ng pong —— the ede vat of Vicars per- 
petual, who within their own Juriſdiction do 


what the Emperor could do; or elſe the Diſ- 
patches are made at the Emy 's Court by 
the Vice-Chancellor, who does the Office of 


the Archbiſhop of M. +; and tr hw hb 
reaſon that the Archives which concern Traly 
are alſo kept by the ſaid Archbiſhop in dis Chan- 
—— _ — —— — * 8 
2. He the Are 

within — — pre — Mec- 
tropolitan, as alſo in amon Gals 
where he takes his Place on the Right Hand of 
the Emperor, leaving the Left to the Archbi- 
exce, according to the Direction of 
wil; Which 5 Gans him likewiſe 
the ſecond Vote in the Electoral Col and 
requires he ſhould vote immediatel the 
— of Triers. 4. The ſame Ball 


OLE end 
of the Romaxs. Wen we muſt obſerve 


1 in 2 and 


not 441 that the 
Bal ſpeaks thereof as of a Right ap 1 Gale 
te the Archbiſhop of Cole: But the Exptana- 
=_ that has been given to the Law, fince the 


ronation of the King of the Ramans who 
dy'd laſt, makes it plain that it is his Right 
ok when the Coronation is perform'd in his 
2 e. The Coronations of Mazthias, of Fer- 
II, and of Ferdinand III, were perform'd 

15 the Archbiſnop of N Ace any Op- 
apy on the part of th chbiſhop of 2 
Eu; but beſides that the Cities of Fraxcfort 
and of Raticbone were pitch'd upon for 'Y - 
N —— do not belo 


etropolitan of the Arch 
not i Sacrrs; and by equetce was, ori 
a Condition to give the ror that UnQiori 


which he had not himſelf, This was the main 
Reafon the EleQor of C alledg d, to 
ther with the Text of the Goldey Bull tor th 
Juſtification of tos Right, at th laſt Corong- 
tion; notwithſtandin leh 1 17 f 
vnc'd in Favour the El 
e here make uſe of the w_ r 


— 8 2 wag uy bn * ing qr 


Coronation is on- 
N. dae and is n by the three Arch- 


lectors together, all three having th 

aul, on Na 8e it is put by 
perot's H The Su jeQs af the Arch 

14. . 1 be fummon'd in t 


re the Chamber of & 7 
and they cannot appeal from his Setitences , 
untefs the Sum in Diſpute exceeds that 


five 
hundred F 1 or of N Lieres 1 


Money in ay the Appeals 


be out meg fix Months 
nunciation of the Sentence, and the 
is oblig'd 


to A 17 t Securit 
has 4 adju The * Aol op his! 
Tower of Judging dh MatefaQors within the Ci 
hich he execnres Et Office 
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mpire, and fo in 
biſhop , that ſhe ſuffers h 
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him the See vacant by his Death in the Year 
1650. Healſo ſucceeded to his Unkle in the 
Biſhoprick of Liege, and in that of Hildeſbeim, 
and in the Prevoſtſhip of Berebteſgaden in Ba- 
varia, by virtue whereof he is alſo a Prince of 
the Empire: But the Chapters of Munſter and 
of Paderborn which the Unkle poſleſs'd, toge- 
ther with the Biſhopricks we have already 
nam'd, have given themſelves Biſhops out of 
their own Body. The firſt, Chriſtopher Ber- 
nard of Gaalen; and the other, Thierry Adol- 
pbus of Reck, who are Gentlemen of the Coun- 
trey. This Prince was born October 8, 1621 : 
So that at preſent he is but fix and thirty Years 
of Age; however he is very ſickly, and does 
not promiſe a long Life, tho' this infirm Ha- 
bit of Body does not hinder him from having 
vaſt Thoughts, and from projecting Deſigns 
capable of changing intirely the preſent State 


of Affaits in Germany. He has always liſten- 
to the Propoſitions that have rin abr 
_ the Eſtabliſhment of the Grandeur of 
the Houſe of Aaſtria, and there is no doubt bur 
he will follow the Sentiment of thoſe who are 
for removing the Imperial Dignity out of it: 
well becauſe he may hope to procure it to his 
own, as on the account of the Reſentment he 
has for the Affront he thinks was offer'd him 
at the laſt Coronation. It is he in effed who 
will have it believ'd, that he declares the moſ} 
openly againſt the Pretenſions of the King of 

ungary, and is moſt capable of bringing about 
the otiation that is in Hand in Favour of 
the Duke of Bavaria; at leaſt if it be the lu- 
tereſt of the Empire to chuſe an Emperor elſe- 
where, than amongſt the Succeſſors of thoſe 
who have been in Poſſeſſion thereof for above 
theſe two hundred Years. 


CHA 


. 


Of the Secular Princes Electors in general. 


Bu we ſpeak of the new Succeſſion 


and Inveſtiture, by which the Secular 
Princes Electors acquire the Electoral 
Dignity, as the Eccleſiaſticks do by their Ele- 
Qion; we ſhall ſay by the way, that whereas 
at the Time of the Publication of the Golden 
Bull, there were but four ſecular Electors, 
there are at this Day five: The States of the 
Empire being aſſembl'd at Munſter in the Year 
1648, having judg'd it proper for the publick 
Good and Tranquillity, to create an eighth 
Electorate, in Conſideration of Charles Lewss 
Count Palatin of the Rhine, as we have ſaid 
before. * Of theſe five Princes two, to wit, 
thoſe of Bohemia and Bavaria are Catholicks ; 
the three others are Proteſtants; and of theſe 
three two, to wit, Brandenburg and the Pala- 
tin are of the Reform'd Religion; and the 
third, to wit, Saxony, is of the Confeſſion of 
Ae or Lutheran. 
hey who have a particular Knowledge of 

the Affairs of G , are ſenſible, that the 
Proſcription of the EleQor Palatin who dy'd 
laſt, and the Change that enſu'd by the Tran- 
ſlation of the Electoral Dignity to the Perſon 
of the Duke of Bavaria, is of the laſt Impor- 
tance. For before that Time the EleQoral 
College, for what regards the other Affairs of 
the Empire, which have nothing in common 
with thoſe of the Election, was compos'd of 
fix Electors; three whereof being Proteſtants, 
there could be no Apprehenſion of any thing 
being done to the Prejudice of the Liberty of 
the Princes of Germany, or of their Allies. 
Wherefore it was a great Surprize to ſee the 
great Embaſly enter Germany, which was com- 
pos'd of the Duke of Argouleſme, the Count 
de Bethune, and of M. de Chaſtcaunenf, to act 
directly againſt the Intereſt of France, and to 
labour at the Confirmation of a Greatneſs, 
Which it will be very hard to lower at preſent. 


— 


To repair in ſome meaſure this Fault, Inſtance 
was made at Mznſter, that the Number of the 
Electors might be augmented with an eighth 
in order to ſtrengthen the Party of thoſe who 
could not hate France; wherein they ſeem not 
to have ſucceeded ill, at leaſt in reference to 
the future Election. | 

The Tranſlation of the Electoral Digni 
from one Family to another, which we have 
Juſt inſtanc'd in, confirms what we have ſaid 
at the beginning of this Chapter of the new 
Inveſtiture. For altho' the Golden Bull ſeems 
not to ſpeak thereof in expreſs Terms, yet it 
is evident that an EleQoral Family being ſo 
far extin& as not to have any Heir, and that 
the Principality being eſcheated to the Empire 
by right of Fief, the Emperor can, and ought 
to fill the vacant Place, by ſubſtituting therein 
another Prince by a new — In like 
manner it may happen, that for want of Heirs 
in an Electoral Houſe, the Elector who ſees 
himſelf without Heirs, reſigns his States and 
his Dignity to the Empire; as alſo that having 
Heirs, he — them to conſent to his Alie- 
nation thereof, for the Good of his Affairs,. by 
the Agreement of the Emperor and of the o- 
ther EleQors ; and to his ſelling them to a 
Prince of another Family: And in all theſe 
Caſes there muſt be a new Inveſtiture, as well 
as when by Proſcription, or otherwiſe, the 
n the Electoral Dignity is con- 
fiſcated. To which we muſt add, the Neceſ- 
ſity of a new Inveſtiture, when by virtue of a 
Treaty of mutual Succefſion, the Principali 
to which the EleQoral Dignity is annex d, pai- 
ſes into another Family. 

We do not find that ſince the Publication 
of the Golden Bull the Electoral Dignity has 
py from one Family to another for want of 

eirs. For altho' it is enter'd into the Houſe 
of Miſzia, and into that of the Burgraves of 


* Ch, 8, Rem. 4. 


Naremberg, 
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* of Toll ſiuce that time; yet 
ix cannot be ſaid that there Were no Princes hett 
of Saxony, when Frederick Mar- 
was inveſted therewith; ſince ir 


{s of Mi 
e urg . Anda and of Sv Low: 
are of the e Famity in w 
lecoral Dign of the Em- 


Charles IV, and of the Publication of 
olden Ball. And notwithſtanding che Em- 
Sigiſmand tad no Chitdren when he trea- 
about the Marquifare of B , and 
the Electoral Dignity with Frederick — — 
, yet he might tilt hope for ſame: 
$0 that i could not be atquir'd by any other 
Title than that of Reſignation; tho” it may be 
ſaid, in reference to the Dukes of Saxony, that 
the Collaterals were not compris d in the In- 
veſtiture of the Electoral Dign ity when it was 
given to Princes, who were in effect of the 
Houſe, but of another Branch: which is 
what the EleQors of Saxony of the Houſe of 
Miſvia did not fail to alledge, in the Difference 
they had on that Subject with the Dukes of 
Saxt SR whereof we ſhall have occa- 
hon to 
ample of a new Inveſtiture by Confiſeation in 
the ſume Houſe of Saxoxy, and another in that 
of the Palarin: But 4s we ſhall ſpeak of them 
elſewhere, we ſhall enlarge no farther on that 
Sodſect, and ſhall paſs on to the Treaties ſe- 
verili Princes of Germany make — — 
. amily 
to another. 

* The Emperors Ferdinaud II. and III. pro- 
miſe in their Capitulations, that they will not 
r the future beſtow on private Perſons the 
s which ſhall become vacant to the Profit 
of the Empire; but that they will re-unitethem 
to the Empire, to ſerve by the way of Demeſue 
to the Emperor; and that they will not give 
the Hopes ot Reverſion thereof to any body : 
ſo that the Emperor could not for the time to 
come confirm the Treaties which the Princes 
Electors or others might make for a mutual 
Succeſſion, for want of Heirs Male in either 
of the Families; tho? he cannot hinder the Ex- 
ecution of that which ſubſiſts for theſe ſeveral 
Apes, between the Houſes of Saxony and of 
Hehe, and was confirm'd by the Emperor 
Charles IV, and by the other Emperors his Suc- 
_ 3 even by the Treaty of Prague in the 
Year 1635. 

The Foundations of the T of mutual 
Sueceſſion between 775 were laid 

ftriows, Mar- 
ſtyl'd 


Q 


and 
in the Partition which Hewry the 
quifs of AMiſais, and Henry of Brabant, 
the Infant, made of the Inheritance of 
Ruſpe, laſt Lantgrave of Tharingia ; by 

mere being enter'd into the ſe of Mi 


whic 


»a, and Heſſe falling to Henry the Infant, theſe 
Princes made in the Year 1274. 2 rexty, by 
which it was agreed, that for want of Heirs 
Male in either of the two Families, the other 
ſhould ſucceed. It is true that at that Time 
the nifſes of Miſwia were not es of 
Saxony : the Electoral Dignity was not 
appropriated to that Family, that there is 
not =, one Treaty that ſpeaks of the Electo- 
rate 


k in Chap. VI. We have an Ex- 


JA. 


in the Treaty of mutual Succeſſion; but for- 
aſmuch 


as there is nothing reſerv'd in the 
Treaty, no more chan in the Imperial Confir- 
D ee 
ti and co all the pre- 
ſent and future, without any Exception, there 
is nothing that can hinder us from believin 
that if the Princes n'd to fail in the Ho 
of Karory, thoſe of Heſſe would ſucceed in the 


Dignity, as well as in all the other 
the Duke of Saxony is at preſent 
And that there may be no 


Eſtates which 
in Paſſeſſion of. 


Tbaringis; March 30, 1614, between 
# © and Fokw Jgd,  EleQors of 
Sexazy and of Brandewburg, and Maxrice Lant- 
grave of Heſſe, with all the other Princes of 
thoſe three ſes; which imports, That the 
Male Line ing to fail in the Houſe of 
Brandenhzrg, the Princes of the two Houſes of 
Saxony and of Heſſe ſhall have equal Shares of 
all the Eſtates of the laſt Prince of Branden- 
barg, in ſuch manner, that the Electoral Di 


nity mall be compris'd in that part which ſhall 
L to Heſſe: but if it ſhall that the 
ale Line fails in the Houſe of Saxony, the 
eQor and the Pritices of By ſhall 


have only one third part of all the 
and. thoſe of the Houſe of Heſſe half have 
rr the Electoral 


7. 
his Alliance between theſe three Houſes 
ſubſiſts Kill, tho? it is hard to ſay at what time 
preciſely Brandenburg came into the ſame; ſince 
all the Treaties made between and Bran- 
before the Veat 1614, e menti 
but af one hereditary Alliance between tho 
two Families, and do not regulate the Succeſ- 
fion. Moreover the Dukes of made in 
the Year 1555, another Treaty of mutual Suc- 
cefſion with the Counts of Hl with 
the Conſent of the Lantgraves of Hefſe: But 
foraſmuch as there is no Proportion cen 
this County and the Dutchy of Sexoxy, it was 
ſtipulated that the Prinecs happening to fail in 
the Houſe of , the Counts of Hewneberg 
ſhould inherit only what the Dukes of Saxony 
poſſeſi d in Fancomia, and has been ſince given 


es, 


to John Caſimir, Duke of at : 
and is at this Day poſleſy' by Dates 5 

of the Branch of Altembarg. This 
Treaty wich the Counts of which 


we have juſt mention'd, has had its effect in 
this, that ey Erneſt, Count and Prince of 
Henneberg, dying without Iſſue Male on D- 
cember 32, 1583, and all the Male Line being 
extinct with his Perſon, the Dukes of Jure 
have in the County which they 
enjoy. It is true that at this Day there are 0 
many Princes in thoſe three Houſes, that there 
is not any likelihood of the Male Line fallin 
of « long time: So that the new Inveſtiture 
alr'd for 


bas fr exiſte be. Joukrod vrgther-the | Wome UE) Hein, being. a hep on rare- 

t m w the | want eirs, being what ns Very 

EleQoral r the Dignity be compris d | re, we ſhall whom bed tho! Ale not 
- |  # Treaty of mural Suerefſion, © | | * 
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any thing that one ought not to apprehend; af= 
ter we have ſeen ten Princes of the Houſe 
of Fomerania dye without Iſſue, notwithſtand- 
ing they had all attain'd to Man's Eſtate. There 
are very few Princes of the Houſe of Bavaria. 
The Ele&or has no Children; his Brother is 
not marry'd: And of the two Sons of Duke 
Albert, the one is Archbiſhop of Cologn, and a 
Pricſt; and the other is of the Church, and a 
Biſhop: So that there is great likelihood-that 
the new Inveſtiture may, for want of Heirs, 
take Place in this Houſe ſooner than in any o- 
ther: Ifghe ſame Treaty, by which the eighth 
Electorate was created, had not provided in 
ſuch Caſe, by ordaining that for want of Male 
Iſſuc, in the Houſe of Bavaria, the new Ele- 
Qoral Dignity ſhall remain extinct, and that of 
Bavaria be reunited to the Palatin Branch. 

+ The new Inveſtiture, which is given after 
the Confiſcation of the Electoral Dignity from 
a Prince proſerib'd, is not ſo extraordinary; 

altho” ſince the Publication of the Golden Bull, 
we have in all but two Examples thereof. For 
* Ripert, Count Palatin of the Rhine, who was 
put into the Ban of the Empire by the Emperor 
Maximiliaa I, was only the ſecond Son of the 
Elector Philip; and Lewis V, his eldeſt Bro- 
ther, did nevertheleſs ſucceed his Father in 
the Electoral Dignity. All that was irregular 
therein, was that after the Death of Lewis V, 
who dy'd without Iſſue, on March 15, 1544, 
Frederick, the third Son of Philip, and Brother 
to Lewis, ſucceeded in the Electoral Dignity, 
to the Prejudice of Otho-Henry, Son of the 2 
cond Son of the ſaid 7 „ contrary to the 
expreſs Direction of the Golden Bull, which 
calls to the Succeſſion the ſecond Brother of 
the deceas'd, and his Children i inſinitum, be- 
fore that the third can lay any Claim thereto: 
But this happen'd becauſe that after the Pro- 
{cription of Kupert, it was neceſſary his Son 
ſhould be rehabilitated, which was done, but 
on Condition that he ſhould not poſſeſs the E- 
lectoral Dignity till after the Death of his Un- 
kle, who had marry'd the Emperor Charles V's 
Niece, and who had no Children. 

The two Proſeriptions that have given Oc- 
caſion for new Inveſtitures, are thoſe of Job 
Frederick Elector of Saxony, and of Frederick V. 
N 8 firſt N * Ban 
of the Empire, 20, 1546, by the Emperor 
Charles V; but foraſ, 2 the Proſeription 
was executed contrary to Form, by the ſole 
Power of the Emperor, and without having 

heard the EleQor, the Electoral Dignity was 
not diſpos'd of till after that John Frederick be- 

ing fall'n into the Hands of the Emperor, after 
the Loſs of a Battel; and ſeeing himſelf at the 
Diſcretion of his Enemy, who had condemn'd 
him to dye, he was neceflitated to redeem his 
Life by conſenting to a Tranſlation of the E- 
lectoral Dignity to Maurice Duke of Saxony, 
his Relation, who was inveſted therewith Fe- 


. 24, 1548. : 

'The Froſcription of the EleQor Palatin was 

executed in our Time, and every body knows 

the Cauſe, Particulars, and Conſequences there- 

15 but there is in it ſomething remarkable : 
at whereas in the Tranſlation of the Ele- 

Coral Dignity from the Perſon of Jobs Fre- 


| 


the Procedure was directly 


derick to that of Maurice, it was left anner d 
to the Principality, that is to ſay, to the Ele. 


| Qtoral Saxony, which was transferr'd alſo with 


the Dignity * In this laſt, on the contrary, the 
inſt the Golden 
Bull, which appropriates the EleQoral Dignity 
to the Palatinate ; which Dignity is at this Time 
annex'd.to Bavaria, whereof we thall ſpeak 
more amply elſewhere. . 
Sleidan repreſents the Ceremonies of the 
new Inveſtiture of Maurice, in ſo few Li 
that the Reader cannot bediſpleas'd to ſee them 
here, as a thing entirely depending on the Mat- 
ter we treat of. He ſays, * That Febras- 
«* ry 24, the Birth-Day of Charles V. having 
«* been. fix'd for this Ceremony, the Emperor, 
« accompany'd by the EleQors, repair'd about 
« three in the Afternoon to a large Timber 
« Building, which had been erected for that 
« Purpoſe in the middle of the Market-Place. 
© They all withdrew from it, to put on their 
© Garments of Ceremony in a Houſe hard 
„from whence they preſently return'd to take 
© their Seats; the Emperor in the Throne 
* which had been prepar'd for him, and the 
„ EleQors in their uſual Places. Maurice was 
in the mean time on Horſeback, with a 
„good Number of Princes and Lords, in a 
„Street right againſt the aforeſaid Building; 
and having detach'd ſome Cavaliers, who rode 
round the Theatre upon a Gallop, he caus d 
* to advance Henry Duke of Brunſwick, Walf- 
gang Count Palatin of the Rhine , Brother 
to the Elector, and Albert Duke of Bavar: 
« who being come up on the Gallop alight 

* off their Horſes, and, having made three low 
* Bows, caſt themſelves upon their Knees, and 
* pray'd the Emperor to vouchſafe to grant to 
„Maurice the Inveſtiture of the Electoral Dig- 
e nity, and of the Principalities which depend 
* thereon. - The Emperor, after having taken 
* the Advice of the EleQors, made Anſwer 
by the Archbiſhop of Mayence, That he very 
* well remember'd the Promiſe he had made to 
Maurice, and that he was ready to admit him to 
„Homage, and to give him the Inveſtiture of 
« the Election, if he came in Perſon to ask it. 
« Theſe three Princes having thank'd the Em- 
“ peror, made their Report thereof to Maurice, 
« who thereupon immediately advanc'd with 
« the reſt of his Retinue, having before him 
twelve Trumpets, two pair of Kettle-Drums, 
and ten Standards, carry d by as many Prin- 
« ces or Counts, and repreſenting the Provin- 
ces of which he demanded the Inveſtiture. 
« He diſmounted at the Foot of the Theatre, 
« and having aſcended the ſame, with all the 
“ Princes who were there preſent to do him 
„Honour, and having made three low Bows, 


« Emperor, having behind him likewile on 
* their Knees the three Princes, (bo had de- 
« manded the Inveſtiture for him, and ” 

« Count of eld, who ask'd it for A- 
« guſtus Duke of his Brother) and there 
= 1 in Perſon what he had before 1 
« ſuit for by others. The Emperor anſwer 0 
That in Confderation of the Services, whi 

« he and his Brother had done to him aud to the 


% holy Empire, it was requiſite to iavell him 


I Tranſlation of the Fletloral Dignity after Cenfiſcation. 


® The Coremonics of the new Iman, Lib. 26. 
o 


« he caſt himſelf upon his Knees before the 
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« and his Children; and for want of Male HK 
« ſue, the Duke Auguſtur, and his, with the E- 
« jetoral Dignity, and the Principalities con- 
« fiſcated from the Duke Job Frederick, 
all taking in him the Oath which the 
« Qors and Princes owe to the Em 
« the Empire. After which the Archbiſhop. 
« having laid the Book on the Emperor's Knees 
« read the Oath, which Maurice repeated Wor 
« for Word: And after that, the Emperor, ha- 
« ying taken the Sword from the Hands of 
« the Count of P may gave it to Max- 
« rice, and inveſt 

Electoral Dignity, and with the Office 


„Great Mareſchal of the Empire. The In- 
petform'd 


« yeltiture of the Principalities was m'd 
« by the Means of the Standards which the 


« Emperor took from the Princes who carry d 


them, to give them to Maurice one after the 
« other, the Count of Maugſield putting his 
« Hand to all of them, for Duke Azga/ixs. 
After that, Maurice took his Place among 
« the Electors, and the Standards being flung 
« amongſt the People, the Emperor and the 
« five Electors went and chang'd their Cloaths 
« at the Houſe, where they had taken them: 
« But Maurice kept on his, and return'd back to 
his Lodgings with the ſame Noblemen who 
« had accompany'd him at this Ceremony. 
The Ceremonies of the Inveſtiture which was 
Fen to Maximilian Duke of Bavaria, of the 
alati Electoral Dignity, on February 25, 1623, 
ate very different from theſe, and have this Par- 
ticularity, that inſtead of the Standards which 
Maxrice recciv'd from the Hand of Charles V, 
Maximilian only kiſs'd the Pommel of the 
Sword the Emperor held in his Hand. But 
foraſmuch as the EleQoral Dignity was ouly 
conferr'd on the Perſon of Maximilian, who 
had no Children, it was perform'd almoſt like 
a private Action in the Emperor's Antichamber. 
The Inveſtiture which we have now ſpoken 
of is very different from that which the Secu- 
lar Electors take at the ordinary Changes, and 
even from that which the Eccleſiaſticks take af- 
ter thcir Election, in this, that the new Inve- 
ſtiture gives Poſlefion of the EleQorate ; ſo 
that the Candidate or Nominee has no EleQo- 
ral Function without it: Whereas the Heirs 
of the Secular EleQors finding themſelves ſeiz'd 
of the Electoral Dignity, by the Death of the 
Predeceſſor, are truly EleQors, and may aſſiſt 
at the Elections before the Inveſtiture; as well 
as the Eccleſiaſticks, immediately after they 
| have been elected by the Chapter, as we have 
ſaid before. 
As for the Succeſſion, which is the moſt uſual 
Mean of acquiring the Electoral Dignity, the 
Golden Ball makes three Degrees thereof; the 


22 a 
le- 
or and 


im by that Mean with the, 


— 


Dignity, the Nephews 


deſt 


his eldeſt Son, alſo lawfxlly born, and Lay, t ex- 
tends the Sacceon in a died Line eke a 
ly, and excludes therefrom all Collaterals; as 
long as there is any lawful Male left of the 
Branch of the eldeſt Son of the deceas'd Ele- 


Cor, to which the Golden Ball a riates the 
Electoral 5 contrary to the ancient Cu- 
ſtom, which e it common to ſeveral Prin- 


ces of the ſame Family, altho' of different 
Branches; as we have made it appear, when 
we ſpoke * of the Election of Charles IV, at 
which were preſent three Princes of the Pa- 


latin Houſe, and two of that of Saxony. 


The Queſtion that is here made by moſt of 
the Civitians, to wit, whether the ſecond Son, 
born of a Father who was already Elector, 
ought to be preferr d to his eldeſt Brother, but 
born before the Father was EleQor, is altoge- 
ther frivolous. For beſides that it has been 
long fince decided in favour of the eldeſt Son, 
by the Golden Bull, which makes no Diſtinction 
at all; one might ask by the ſame Reaſon, be 4 
ther a younger Son ought ſolely to inherit the 
Acquiſitions his Father may have made fince 
the Birth of the eldeſt Son, and before that of 
the ſecond, which would be ridiculons. There 
is beſides this a particular Reaſon, and at the 
ſame time invincible, in favour of the eldeſt 
Sons of EleQors, in what State ſoever they are 
born; becauſe they do not ſucceed as Heirs to 
their Fathers, but by virtue of the Inveſtiture 
which they receiv'd with the firſt Acquirer , 
which has given a Right to all his Poſterity, 
according to the Order of their Birth; and e- 
ven entitles to the Succefſion, and Electoral 

. Grandſons of the 
Electors, altho' their Father never were in 
Poſſeſſion thereof. And it is impoſſible that 


this Order, eſtabliſh'd by the Nature of the Fief, 
and bythe Law it ſelf, ſhould be alter d by any 


teſtamentary Diſpoſition, or by = particular 
Statutes, which the Princes of are 
accuſtom'd to make for the Preſervation of 
mer oak. oh 2D 3 
+ It ſeems however, that this Order may be 
chang'd by the voluntary Reſignation of the el- 
n, and that he may renounce a Right 
which is introduc'd in his Favour, after the 
Example of what has formerly been done in 
the Houſe of Brandenburg. Frederick, firſt E- 
lector of Brandenburg, of the Houſe of the 
Burgraves of Nuremburg, had two Sons: John 
and Frederick; 'Jobn, was the eldeſt, was 
of a ſingular Temper, and not very fit for the 
Management of Affairs: Frederick, on the con- 
trary, was an active and vigorous Prince, whe 
had from his firſt Youth acquir'd ſo high a Re- 
utation, that at the Age of one and tw 
ears he was made ProteQor of the Councit 


firſt, from the Father to the Son; the ſecond, | of BAH. The Father, who was for preſerving 
from Brother to Brother ; and the third, for | in his Family that Dignity he had introduc” 
Default of the one and the other, to the next | therein, apprehending leſt ir mould fink in the 
Relation by the Father's Side, deſcended from | Hands of Jeb, who loy'd himſelf conti- 
Male to e from the firit inveſted. The | nually in ſearching into Secrets, which pro- 
Law, in ſaying, That any one of the Secular E- | cur'd him the Sirname of the Ciymiſt, was ve- 
lefors mg to 2 Right, Vite, and defirous to transfer it to the Perforrof Fre- 
Power ding ſhall belong, without any Diffi- 4. He found no great Difficulty to prevail 
culty or Contraditton, to his eldeſt Sew, Lwfally with his eldeſt Son to give his Conſent thereto, 
born, and a Lay Man, and in Defanlt of him, to and ſuffer his younger Brother to ſucceed in 
* The Smcce the Secular Elelters, > The dire Lin, * Here 6. 
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5 the Diu by 6 e between th 2527 
0 which we ma 555 hat it 
ſto; ma 5 0 of 7 
too eff „ Whi 
ther, he had no pad ws 290 1 ond ry 
tion to have any, fince he marry'd his Daugh- 
of to Ara rt of Bavaria 555 of Denmark 
next Year following, in which Ro- 
7 TG = who liv'd A nine Months, 
1 that the Example we haye now al- 
being of no moment againſt the Gexe- 


which. we in this 
and who, was SR the Palin ſeo 
ral Dignity to 0. ephew , who 
Fat, s the Son of a 7500 Father; we ſay 
it admits of no Exception: That the Col- 
laterals are never call'd to the Succeffion while 
ere are any Heirs d 3. d to ſucceed in t 
direct Line: nkle cannot be pre- 
ferr'd to the ophew, under any Pretext, or 
for any Cauſe whatever; and that no regard | i 
ever had therejn to Age or + r 
to the Order eſtabliſh'd by Law, and Na- 
ture it ſelf. For both the N and the other 
hinder the younger 1 from ſu We 
unleſs there are no Deſeendents | 
Eldeſt, and call the Brother to the Be Ih 
but only when there are no Sons left, And 
vs it is that we muſt underſtand the Golden 
1255 when it ſays; f it * that hy + elde 


Sow o yes, bes, 8 P 
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ion e virtue of this preſent E- 
· Be ö £17 in 4 AN and 
ud 145 4 res ids, and whit ue , 
25 420 Son, and la 


it formally ese es the on cap kg 


ere ga Sons, that is to to ſay De 
the Word Sox being bete ken i in the full Ex- 
tent of the Sighification which the Civilians 
give it; and for want of Deſcepdents it calls 
to the Succeſſion the Brother and his Sons, is 
5 tum, and in the ſaine Order Which it had 
ablith'd in the Branch of the eldeſt & ot ſo 
as long as there are,Deſcendents in the 
ranch of e ſecond , the third Brother, al- 
a nearer 8 to the Eldeſt, than his 
Nepbews or Great - Nephews born of the ſe- 
. cannot be call'd to the Suc- 
But foraffitibch as the collateral Kindred do 
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not fucceed in the Electorate bye on 
tür of the Inveltitute of the firſt Ef Yb th 2 
has aequir' that Right to all iis Poſtersy; 10 
that bo body can take from hit what Rel 
5 Quality bf the Ficf, and even Nature it felt 
ebim; it follows that the Brothe 
titft inwelled, whoſe Father was not Etedtor 
kara ſucceed in the Electoral Dighiry, even 
o his Brother ſhould dye withour naten, 
eſs he be compris'd in the firſt — 
e have an . thereof in what w 
{iid above, concern ing tat of Maries E Ele 
of of eng, who caus d his Brothet Aighſtus to 
is'd therein, whoſe Poſterity is Rillat 
as D Day in peateable Poſſeſſiou of the EleQo- 
Dignity of $4xo#y, by virtue of this 
lnveſtitare In like manner, in the Tranſlati- 
oh of the Paltis EleQotate to the Perſon of 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, the Ifveltiture 
— to Albert his * and to his Dec. 
s to perpetuity, who withotit t 
have'tib part in the Electoral Di 2 * 
Since then this firſt Inveſtitare extends to all 
the Polterity of the firſt inveſted, it is evident 
that the Law calls to the Succeſſion, not on- 
ly the Sons and the Brothers, · dut allo all the 
other Relations deſcended ed from him in the 
Mate Line; how remote ſoeyet the Degree may 
be by which they are related to the eccaſed ; 
een however to the Proximity of the 
es, and not to that of the Perſons. For 
1 8 „All the Marquiffes of Brandenburg 
g live at this Day, are deſcended from Jobs 
bicker: e Great-Great: -Grandfather of the preſent 
r; who left amongſt other Children, Jo 
Freterick, who ſucceeded to the Faber in 
lectorate; Chriſtian who had his A, 
2 Clmbach, and achim-Erneſt, who had his 
dt 2 Joachim Frederick left Jobs 1 
lector; Jobs 5 6515 who had his 4 
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of his „ and enjoys a Health, 
uy tt k thel Sen the ſl, 
equa Fes ug, him: burtheRigh 
nk nce give ut t 
of the Adminiſtrator * never call'd in que- 
ſtion, tho' de be fly a 'Great-Unkle: and 
next'to Him uſe he is in a debrepit A 
gong no Children) that of Erman A — 
n Calmbach, was ſecur'd ; AG cold 
of Death, to Ch Erneſt his Son, not with 
2 this laſt be more remote by one De- 
de than Albert, the Sol. of om ho a 
arquiſs of Bra 
quleſc'd to this Sendncnt, 
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Joachim Friderick Elect. Chriftian Mar- Jrach Erveſs 

| ry ils of Brand. arq. of Brand. 

| —— Nr 5 

— 3 * 8 k 3 | N 

bn Sigiſmand Elect. Chriſtian George | | 

Jobs 555 William | — of Erdman Auguſins, Albert. : 
| Adminiſtrat. Fogendorf. | 
George William EleQ. of Magde. | 


Frederick William Elect. 
at this preſent Time. 


* The Emperor Charles IV, in regulatin 
the Order of the Succefſion for the ſecular E- 
lectors, after the Manner we have ſaid, com- 

rehends nominally qagagh them the 4 4 of 
Bohemia : and nevertheleſs at the End of the 
ſame Chapter, it ſeems as if he would except 
him, when he ſays, That his Intention is to 
eſerve to the Kingdom of Bobemia its Prive- 
es, which permit the Inhabitants to elect a King, 
w the Kingdom is vacant. The Senſe of the 
Law, in which the Emperor explains himſelf 
very clearly every where elſe, is by ſo much 
the more obſcure in this Place, as there is a 
Contradiction therein, in what he ſays of the 
Right the Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Bobe- 
mia have to chuſe themſelves a King when the 
Throne is vacant, and the Order of Succeſſion 
which he pretends to eſtabliſh in the Royal Fa- 
mily of Bohemia. The greateſt Difficulty re- 
fides in the Word Vacant, and to know. when 
the Kingdom of Bohemia is ſo. In hereditary 
Kingdoms, where the Dead gives Seizin to. the 
Living, the Kingdom is not yacant but only 
when Heirs fail in the Royal Family ; but in 
.eletive Kingdoms, the of the Kit 
makes the Izterregnum : ſo that to know when 
the Kingdom of Bohemia is vacant, it is requi- 
ſite firſt to know, whether it be hereditary or 
elective. There are ſome who ſay it is heredi- 
tary, and that the or in ſaying that the 
Inhabitants have a Right to give themſelves a 
King, means that the Kingdom is vacant for 
waut of Heirs in the Royal Family ; -and that 
whereas in that Caſe the other EleQorates eſ 
cheat to the Empire, and the Emperor may diſ- 
ſe thereof, as of all the other Fiefs of the 
mpire, the Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Bo- 
bemia proceed to an Election, without defer - 
ring to the Will of the Emperor. But ſo far 
are they from reſolving the Difficulty, that dn 
the contrary they give birth to a much — 
in this, That ſuppoſing the Succeflion be here- 
ditary in Bobemia, it mult of neceſſity extend 
to Women; ſince they have often transferr'd 
the Crown to foreign Houſes, even fince the 
Publication of the Goldew Ball, Which is con- 
trary to the Intention of the Legiſlator , who 
will appropriate the Sueceſſion ot the Electoral 
Dignity to the Males, and to the Eldeſt there- 
of. To unrayel therefore all theſe Difficulties, 
we muſt ſay, That the Kingdom of Bohemia 


Chriſtian Erneſt, 


has always been eleQive, as we ſhall ſee elfe- 
where in the irregular Succeſſions of its Prin- 
ces, and in the Sureties they have given to the 
Inhabitants for the Preſervation of their Right 
of Election: and that the Intention of Charles IV, 
being to make it hereditary in his Family, he 
would needs regulate the Succeſſion thereof, 
and flatter nevertheleſs the Bobemrars, in leav- 
ing them the Enjoyment of their Privil 
concerning the Election, in appearance rath 
than in effect. re 

+ The Goldex Bull in calling to the Succeſ- 
fion the Eldeſt, requires, he ſhould be lawfally 
born, and ; but what it adds in reference to 
the Age of the Elector does not relate to the 
Succeſſion, but to the Function of the Electo- 
ral Dignity. It is certain that Baſtards are ex- 
cluded from the Succeſſion, without its being 
in the Power of the Prince, to cotrect by his 
Letters Patents the Defects of Birth, in any 
Manner whatever. Prieſts are alſo incapable 
of ſucceeding in the EleQoral Dignity, and e- 
ven thoſe Prelates who have only the minor 
Orders; | becauſe the, Law. will not have the 
Number of the Ecclefiaſtical Electors to in- 
creaſe to the Prejudice of the Seculars : But if 
the Prelate reſigns his Benefices, and becomes 
ſecular by the Pope's Diſpenſation, it is cer- 
tain he 1 as being Lay. The Con- 
dition of Proteſtant Princes, who make no 
Vows, and who do not take Orders, has a great 
Advantage in this, over that of the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, b e there is nothing that can hin- 
der them from poſſeſſing together with the E- 
lectotal Dignity, both Abbies and Biſhopricks ; 
ſince the Examples we have thereof in Sexo 


and NN teſtify. that they neverthel 
remain within t . ps Law, are 
Lay, and have all the ities neceſſury to ha- 
bilſtate them to ſucceed. We then conclude, 
That as an Eccleſiaſtical Elector who changes 
his Religion, is oblig'd to quit his Archbiſhop- 
rick together with the El Dignity 
a Catholick Prelate that embraces the Prot 
Religion, and ſo becomes Lay, is e of 
2 7 2 Secular .— . it he has 
otherwiſe a other Qualities necellary to 
2 2 5 * 

r the Age the Emperor requires in a 
ſecular EleQor = c eto cleQ, the Text 


| ſays ; In caſe a Prince Elector, or his eldeſt Son, 


* Whether the Order of hereditary Sweceſſn takgs place in Bohemia 1 The Rio nonfer ve rh Sealer Pier Tas 
comer 


Law, which r 
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comes to dye, leaving Children that are Minors 

the eldeſt of the Brothers of ſuch Elector, or of ſuch 
eldeſt Son, ſhall remain Guardian and Adminiſtra- 
tor to the young Elector, till be has attain'd the 
Age of eighteen Tears lere: and then the 
Guardian er Adminiſtrator all be oblig d 70 ſur- 
render, immediately and withuw delay, to h Pu- 
pil, ibe Right, Vote, and Power of the 3 
with its Appurtenanees and (= 2g: whic 

be ſhall have enjoy'd till that Time. The Empe- 
ror does here two Things; firſt he regulates the 


Age of the Secular Elector; and in the ſecond | 


Place he aſſigns him a Guardian during his Mi- 
nority. The Minority of the EleQor is regu- 
lated to eighteen Years complete; and this is 
what the Text is ſo clear in, that hitherto there 
has not been known any Elector to have aſſiſt- 
ed at an Election before that Age; tho? there 
have been ſome who have govern'd their States 
before the Age of cighteen Years complete, but 
contrary to ws I — Law, _ 
regulates the Time of Majo in very expr 

Tir , and annexes the Fledtoral Dignity to 
the Eſtates and Principalities of the Secular E- 
Jetors inſeparably, ſo that the one cannot ſub- 
{iſt without the other. The Examples that are 
atledg'd of Frederick MN, Ele&or Palatin, and 
of Joachim |, Elector of Brondenburg, have this 
Irregularity, that both the one and the other 
were without a Guardian before the Time or- 
dain'd by the Gallen Du; but then they have 
this Particular alſo, That the firſt, who — 
born March 5, 1574, being very young when 
Lewis VI. his Father dy'd, on October 12, r553, 
remain'd under the Guardianſhip of Fohr Caf 
mir his Unkle, who-dying alfo on Jun 16, 
1592, it was not A 1 * 
another Guardian or Adminiſtrator, for the 
remaining ſix Weeks whieh were —— to 
the Majority of Nederict. The Example of the 
Elector of Brandenburg is more remarkable. 
He was born Febrady 27 1484, and cotild not 
yet be fixteen Years old, When his Father dy'd 
in the Year 1499. The Law conferr'd the Ad. 
miniſteation of the Ele orate, and of the Pro- 
vinces that depend thereon, on Frederick Mar- 
quifs, of Brandenburg at Anſpach, bis Unkle, 
who had Moderation h to adviſe his Pu- 
pit to ask the Opinion of the other Electors 
concerning the Adminiſtration. The EteQor of 
22 made anfwer, Fhat the Artieſe of the 


plete, related to the Election only, ee 


ends thereon; but that he m rern his 
Bos: and take uporr him the fat 
of Aﬀairs, without any Difficulty. One can- 
not very well ſay, whether this was the true 
Sentiment of the Archbiſhop: of Mayence, or 
whether he had a mind to ew a Cormplaiſince 
to the young Prince; but it is certain that the 
lego d all that — ——— ye - 
rs, 'and all depends thereon, in very 
clear Terms, does not allow of that fit 
on; and that without the Eaſineſß which it 
found in the Mind of the Prince, whom the 
ſaid Law call'd to q= Adminiſtration ,, and 
who, could renounce his Right, there would 
have been an Obligation to remain within the 
Terms expreſs'd in the Golden Bull, and to leave 


-| lates the Majority at ei 


Golgen Bull, which regulates the Majority of 
the Secular RieQars os eighteen VI 


the whole Conduct of Affairs to the Admin. 


ſtrator. 

It is ſo they call at this Day, the Guardi- 
an the Law gives to the EleQor while a Mi- 
* G elif * 
et or, or of the e „ Who dyes leavi 
a minor Son, be Gnardian 10 . 4 
for ; obſerving therein the ſame Order it ob- 
ſerv'd before in regulating the Succeſſion, and 
calling to the Guardianſhip the neareſt Relati- 
on by the Father's fide, and the moſt capable of 
ſucceeding; who is to continue Adminiſtra- 
tor, and as it were Regent of the Electorate, 
and of the Ele Soral Dignity, till the young E- 
lector his Pupil ſhall attain to the Age of eigh- 
teen Years complete. The Adminiſtrator has 
a Right to do, during the Minority, all that au 
Elector at Age, and in poſſeſſion of his Rights 
can do: not as Procurator or Manager for his 
Pupil, or as the Repreſentative of the Perſou 
of the young EleQor, bat of his own Power, 
and by -virtue of the fundamental Law of the 
Empire, which gives him all the Authority 
and a}? the Rights the Electors themſelves po 
ſe. It is in their Name that all Diſpatches are 
made during the Minority of the young Ele- 
Cor. They, and not the Pupils, are invited 

to he EleQions ; and they appear there, and 
take their Rank, not in a common Habit, and 
after all the Electors preſent, as the Embaſſa- 
dors and Plenipotemiaries of the abſent do; 
but in the Blectoral Apparel, and in the fame 

Place their Pupil would hold, if he were at Age: 

and thus, hereas other Gnardianſhips are bur- 

thenſome and incommodious, this is honours 
ble, and by fo much the more profitable, a8 the 

A— holds the Rank of 3 - 

orts the Dignity thereof at the Expence 
be Php for which Reaſon the Law tegu- 

Years of Age, 


rather than to twenty, or five and twenty, 
that the Adminiſtrators may not have the Lei- 
ſire fo to. habituate Ives to this Gran- 


the way of Loan; and that they may not get 
ſdek firm Footing there, by too long a Courſe 
of Years, as not to be © to. be Apel. 
| we fay that the Adminiftrator enjoys 
 thefe Advantages by virtue of the Fundameu- 
tal Law of the —_— we ſuppoſe that there 
is no Teſtamentary Diſpoſition that can change 
this Order, eſfabliſh'd for the Guardianſhip, as 
well as for the Sueceſſion. For altho' the fame 
Frederick NV, Elector Palatin, whom we before 
e of, had ordain'd by his Teftament, that 


vip Lewis, Paluris of the Rhine at 
nat withſtanding he was his neareſt Relation 
the Father's Side, ſhould be excluded the 
miniſtration of his San, whe at the Death 
his Father was hut fourteen Years old; and 
that in conſequence thereof Joby II, Count 
Palatin of the Rhine at, Denxponts, who Was 2 
more remote Relation, and to Phil 
Lewis, was admitted; yet it cannot be 


22 


— — 


from. thence, that the Dire&ion. of the Law 


rakes Place only when there is 2 | 


on the contrary; moſt af rhe other E 
and the ar himſelf, declar'd that it was 
a manifeft Contravention to the Golden Ball, 


——— — — - 


* The Guardian of the br is Minty, © 


4 and 
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dear which they enjoy as one may fay but by 


— 
” 
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and that it was tolerated but only out of par- 
ticular Conſiderations, and without Prejudice 
to the Right the Relations of the Electors are 
intiti'd to by the Law. 5 
Now whereas the Adminiſtrator has not on- 
ly the Right to elet during the Minority of the 
young EleQor, but alſo to the Adminiſtration 
of all his Estates and Principalities ; To ib he | 
oblig'd to ſurrender both the one and the others 
to his Pupil immediately after the eighteen | 
Years complete. And this is fo undoubted a 
Truth, that when Richard, Count Palatis of the 
Rhine at Zinmeren (who pretended to the Ad- 
minilieation * TR , * the Death uo 
bn Caſimir) was tor keep e Governinen 
2 the — till his re ee Pupil had 
attain'd the Age of five and (red Years; ex- 
ext of the Goldew Ball, which 
lays, immediately after the Age of eighteen | 
the Adminſtrator ſhall ſurrender to bis PU. 
pil the Rights of the Election, with what depends | 
thereon, of the ſole Faculty of Electing; of the 
Office of the Vicarſhip; and of what depends 
on this Fundlion; he was elteem'd ridiculous, 
and was oblig'd to leave to the Elector, who 
had attain'd Age limited by the Bull, the 
Government, and the Enjoyment of all bis 
Eſtates, The Law which makes the Electoral 
Dignity, and the-Principality to which it is an- 
nex'd, inſeparable one from the other, is exprels * 
enough on that Subject: But it might be doubt- 
ed whether the Majority of an EleQor would 
extend alſo to the other Provinces he 1 
out of the Electorate; ſo that if together wi 
the Eledtorate he poſſeſſes other Provinces | 
which do not depend thereon, and where the 
Majority is regulated by the Common Law to 
five and twenty Years, he ſhall be deem d a 
Major at eighteen. But we reſolutely affirm, 
that an EleQor that has attain'd the Age of 
cy Years complete, is a Major every | 
where; becauſe the Ele&tor being capable of | 
being preſent at the Collegiate Diets, in which | 
the moſt important Affairs of the Empire p 
through the s of ſeven EleQors, he may 
alſo, and with more Reaſon, aſſiſt at the AT- 
ſemblies of the Princes, who only ſecond the 
Cares of the Electors, and who meet in d 
great a Number, that the Youth of one Prince 
2 do much D Ne the Deliberations. 
ides which, it would be impertinent | 
EleQor _ at Age in reference to in le | 
Qorate, ſhould be under Guardianſhip with te- 
ſpoct to his other Provinces. - And indeed, if 
we except the Example of Richard, whom we | 
zuſt inſtanc'd in, it will not appear that ever 
any Adminiſtrator made any Difficulty to ſur- 
render to his Pupil all his Principalities, of 
what Nature ſoever they were, immediately 
after the eighteen Years complete. The. Ele- 
Qor of va eng, Far is now living was 
but twenty Years old when bis Father dy'd in 
the Year 1649. Aud ſo it might be ſaid, that 
he was not yet at Age in reference. to the 
22 Pru to the Eſtates of the 
Succeſſion of Clever and Fukers : but that did 


. 


judice of rhe Diſpomtion of the Law, Which 


Adminifrarr for | 


R 
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— 
thoſe Provinces which do het epend on the 
RA ns ee 
e have ſkid before in this Chipter, that 
the Emperor in regulating the Succe mon of 
the Secular Electors, pt that dis Intention 
Is not to prejudice the Rights the Iubaditan 
of 22 have to chuſe — 5 
when is vacant: From whence 
it neceſſarily follows , That if there de an Ex- 
ceprion for the Sueceſſion, in teference to'the 
Kingdom of Bobenma, there is Uſb obe For the 
TGuardianfhip ; and that if the States of Bebe 


na have a Right to elect a King, they have 
alfo that of affiguing 4 Tutor er Gun den ts 
the King in bis Minority. And indeed; when 


in the Year 1119, after the Death of the Em- 
Manctnities I, the Empire would proceed 
an Election; it was not J King 
Poland, Unkle by the Father's fide to ing 
Lewis, who was then but thirteen Yeats old, 
but the Eſtates of the Kingdom that deputed to 
the EleQion. In the Year 16t9, at the Ele- 
ction of Ferdinand II, the fame States, writing 
to the Elector of wee, ſkid, That Gurt 
the Minority of their King , the Benefit 
Adminiftrarioh of the Electoral Rights, do not 
belong to the neareſt Relations, but to be E- 
ſtates and Grandees of the 1 . I & 
true that Ferdinand made them this Anſwer, 
That che Stites of Bobrmis Were not cald/th 
the Elcttioh of Cheer V, but the King him- 
lelf was invited tbereto, Who ſent thither the 
Baron of Srervburg - and that it was de that 
was preſent at the Election, and not the Depu- 
ties of the Stätes. But this Anſwer Remes 
n „decnuſe — the Preſbtiption 
of the Law it was requiſite thut che Admint- 
ſtratot of Lewis ſhould afſiſt at the Elettion, 
and not the Embaſſador of the Ring, who'by- 
ing then a Minor had no 7. depute, ſince 
as he could not elect iu P before the Age 
of eighteeti Years complete; ſb neither 
he before thut Time elect by Ptoxy or Entbaſ- 
ſador. At this Day it is hb ſonger liable to 


theſe Diſputes : For the Kingdom of Haben 
is acknowledg'd for hereditary ſince the Peace 
of Minftt}, and the King's tieateſt Relation vy 
the Father's fide is Adiriniſietor of che Bie- 
Coral gbity in Bohemia as well as in Hann, 
in Jabs, i Brandenburg, and in the Puls- 
wate, as We ſhall ſee h er. A tl 
* Now the Queſtion is, whethet the ſumt 
FleQor can polleſs two EleQotates to the Pro- 


fixes the Nuthber of the EleQors in ſuch man- 
ner, thar it ſettns as if it could not be dim 
niſh'd, as it has not Hjtherto been augmented 
out ye t and weighty Rea s, and 
A one Reſdlution of all the States of the 
re. We ſay that the regulates the 
Number of the or Votes, rather than 
that of the Electors, that it is denain that 
as the fame Prince may poſſeſs ſeverat-Prinel- 
pallties, de may alſo te ſeveral. Redis- 
rates. For it {s evident that that might 
the Extinction of all the Princes of the 
ouſts of Saxoxy or of / lu which 
caſe, ſuppoſing alſo thut there were none luſt 
neither in the Houſe of Heſſe, the BleQuesl 


2 = = 


2 
— 


* One Eladler may peſſeſe rue Blefberater, * 2 


n 


Dignity would pats imo the urviving Family, 


the 


8 a © . I 1 
"ah . * * 
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the chief of which would without doubt poſſeſs 


two Electorates, and would re- unite them in 


is Perſon, And if the Arms of the Jaſt Ele- 
| tor. Palatin had had the Succeſs in Bohemia 
which might reaſonably have been hop'd for, 
it is certain he had alſo had two Votes in the 
Electoral College. "3 
The ſame 


W444 


moves from the Succefſion him who is not 


Compos Mentis, or that ſome other natural De- 
fect renders incapable of acting. For whereas 
the Law ordains Guardians to private Perſons, 
when they are Fools or mad, the Golden Bull 
jves Succeſſors to thoſe Princes whom the 
Infirmity of Mind diſables from performin 
thoſe Functions that are inſeparable from this 
high Dignity. It expreſſes it ſelf thus: + Ne- 
wertheleſs it is our, Will, that the eldeſt Son ſuc- 


ceed, and that all the Demeſne and all the Right | 
belong to him alone: nnleſs he be a Faol, or has 
fe, which abſolutely | 


Some. ſuch other notable 


s hum from governt 


In which caſe we 


the ſecond Son if there be 


that g Prince may be depos'd for Imbecillity of 


Mind, it ſcems as if in ſuch caſe the Upon | 
e öbſerv'd, 


of the Common Law ought to. 

and their Example follow'd, who during their 
Princes Folly or Diſabilit have given the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affaits to their neareſt Relations 
by the Father's ſide; in the ſame manner as the 
Lay ordains concerning the Guardianſhip du- 
ring their Minozity, g. 
4 Notwithſtanding the EleQors are true and 


lawful Princes Ele&ors of the Holy Empire by | 


virtue of their Prineipalities, * and that the Right, 
Vote, and Power of the Election belongs with- 
out any Difficulty or Conteſtation to the eldeſt 
Son, who ſhall-be Lay and lawfully born; yet 
'the Elector who finds himſelf ſeiz'd of the real 


Poſſeſſion of the Ele&orate by the, Death of 


his Predeceſſor, and who effectually enjoys all 


its Rights by virtue of the Inveſtiture given to 


the firſt Acquirer, is nevertheleſs oblig' d to re- 


new the Inveſtiture, and to receive ag Confir- 


mation thereof within a Year and 4 Day after 
his Acceſſion to, his Eſtates, and to reiterate 
the Oath which he owes to the Empire at'eve- 
ry Change that ſhgll happen. But foraſmuch 


as it is, properly ſpeaking, but a mere Ceremo- | 


ny, ſo it is only done for Forms ſake: For 
whereas in the new Inveſtiture he that demands 
it is oblig'd to take it in Perſon, and get him- 
ſelf accompany'd by Peers of the Empire, as 
. we have ſeen in that of Maurice EleQor of 

Saxony, and in that of Maximilian Elector of 
Bavaria, who was acco yd in the Year 
11623; by the Archbiſhop of Salzzbarg, and by 
Duke Albert of Bavaria his Brother; the Inve- 
ſtiture which is given at the Change of the Em- 
perors, or of the Electors, may be demanded 
75007 and it is ſufficient to have uſual 
Witneſſes to this Action; becauſe it is of ſo 
little Importance, that it gives no new Quali- 
ty to the Elector, who without it does never- 


Apripe vim of the Succeſſiun, to which, we call 

any, Kc. The Law 
makes no mention of thoſe who become Fools 
after the Succeſſion: So that as it does not fay, 


n 


theleſs aſſiſt at the Elections, and do 
one iegord Sug pres f 207 p . 
f. We ſhall ſpeak of the Offices of the Secy. 
lar EleQors, and of their Functions, 8 
treat of each Elector in particular: and we 
ſhall content our ſelves to ſay here, for what 
relates to them in general, That their Offices 
were fot a long time ambulatory; and that they 
were appropriated to the Eledtors but only 
| when the Electoral Dignity was anner'd to the 
States and Principalities, from which it is now 
inſeparable. Which is what is very certain, if 
we look back to the Time of Char Z and 
of the Emperors of his Houſe, under whom 
the Dutchies and Counties were not as yet he- 
reditary. The Duke was not Governor of a 
Province, but as the Count was Governor of 
a ſingle Town „and he held the Government 
only at the Will of the Emperor. At the Co- 
ronation of the Emperor Orbe I, which was 
perform'd at Aix la Chapelle in the Year g 
Giſelbert, Duke of Lorram, diſcharg'd the 82 
fice of Great Chamberlain; Eberhard, Duke of 
Franconia, that of H igh Steward; Herman, Duke 
of Suabia that of Great Cup-bearer, and A.- 
nauld Duke of Bavaria that of Great Mareſchal: 
altho* Sigefrid, to whom Miitilind t gives the 
Quality of Optimus Saxonum, that is to ſay, of 
the chief Nobleman of Saxony, is there perſo- 
nally preſent, and might have executed his 
Office, if at that Time it had been annex'd to 
his Family or Principality. No mention is 
made there of the King of Bohemia, of the 


quiſs of Brandenburg. * Meſico and Boleſlas, 


| kes of Bobemia, were preſent 'at the Dier 


the Emperor Orbe III. had conven'd at Qued- 
linburg in the Year 985. But they did not diſ- 
charge the Office o Cup-bearer; on the contra- 
ry, the Emperor caus d it to be executed by 
Hetzelon, Count Palatin; while I. Duke 
of Bavaria diſcharg'd that of High Steward; 
Conrade Duke of Franconia that of Great Cham- 
berlain, and Bernard Duke of Saxony, that of 
Maſter of the Harſe, or Great Mareſchal. And 
indeed it will not — that the Kings of Be- 
hemia have executed the Office of Great Cup- 
bearer before the Coronation of the Emperor 
William of Holland, where Wenceſlas King of 
Bohemia officiated in the Ceremonies thereof, 
as Joannes a Beka ſays, who was a contempo- 
rary Author, and after him Trisbemim, and 
other more modern Authors. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the three other Secular Electors, and 
that it is only ſince the Publication of the Gol- 
den Bull, that they take the Quality of Officers 
of the Empire, While the Electoral Dignity 
of Saxony remain'd in the Houſe of Aubalt, its 


Great Mareſchal of the Empire: and in the 
Bull publiſh'd by the Emperor Rodophas I, in 
Favour of the King of Bobemia' his Son-in- 
Law; Rupert Count Palatin of the "Rhine, and 
Rodolphns the eldeſt Son of the Duke of Sa 
ny, take the Quality of Lord High Steward, 
and of Great Mareſchal of the Empire, and do 
not ſpeak at all of that of EleQor, which at that 
Time was conſider'd as a Faculty, rather than 
as a particular Dignity. Albin, who has 


c _— — 


3 Feel cannot ſucceed in the Elefferate. 
* Of the Offices of the Secular Eleftors, ©, 


3 
3 Lih. 82 
4 


Chap. XXV. 


$. 1. t Inveſtirure, 


* Cap. vii. f. 21. 
* Dirmar. Hiſt, Sax. Lib, 4 1 N 


written 


Count Palatin of the Nhine, nor of the Mar- 


Princes were contented to take the Quality ot 


* * 
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itten the Chronicles of Miſuia, ſays, That 
Albert ſirnam'd the German Achilles, who dy'd 
in the Year 1486, was the firſt Prince of . 
Houſe of Brandenburg, that took the Quality 
of Elector in his Letters. At this Day — 
all aſſume the . of their Offices, and ad 
thereto that of Prince Elector of the Holy En- 
re: but in the Subſcriptions they only make 
uſe of their Chriſtian Names, of the Qua- 
tity of Elector. Within ſome Years the Office 
of hereditary Great Treaſurer of the SR 
has been created in Favour of the Elector Pa- 
latin of the Rhine. | 
The Secular Electors, as hereditary Offi- 
cers of the Empire, have their Vicars, whoſe 
Offices are alſo perpetual and hereditary, and 
who do the Functions thereof, in the Abſence 
of the Ele&ors. But foraſmuch as we here 
ſpeak only of the Electors, and that this Chap- 
ter is already but too large, we ſhall reſerve 
that for a particular Diſcourſe hereafter. But 
we ſhall here obſerve by the way the Error of 
thoſe who believe and teach, that the Secular 
Electors hold of the Biſhoprick of Bamberg on 
the account of their hereditary Offices: The 
Truth being, that they are not only ——— 
Officers of the Crown of the Empire, of whic 
they hold by reaſon of their Offices, as well 


ſent Ord: : and 
720 5 nance after 


following Figure. 


as on the ſcore of their Priricipalittes, and of 
the Electoral Dignity ; but they are alſo here- 
ditary Officers of the Biſhoprick of Bamberg, 
where they have alſo perpetual Vicars, but Ve- 
ry different from thoſe they have in the Em- 
pire; as we ſhall ſhew the following 
_ 3D ' | oy 
* The Golden Bull eſtabliſhes two diffi 
Orders for the Rank among the Secular Ele- 
_—_ one = to their Lau, and the other 
in ons. It regulates their Seat in Chap- 
ter IV, where it ſays; That in all the Comres, 
— Imperial —— , where the Emperor aud 
t rinces are per e as well in the 
Council at at be =_ Ale Bohemia, as 
being a Ce Head, and Sacrid, ſhall take 
Place immediately after that Archbiſhop who, ac» 
cording to the Place the Amd 2 on 
t s Rig virtue 
12 on the ſame . 
2 the Count Palatin of the Rhine. 
On the Left Hand, immediately after the Arch- 
ay, who ſhall be on that fide, ſhall be ſeated 
the Dake Satony, axd afier him the Marquiſt 
of Brandenburg. So that at the General Aſſem- 
blies, where the EleQors place themſelves in the 


ſame Line with the Emperor, they form'd the 


Palatin. Bohemia. Mayence. Ar Cologn. Saxony. Brandenburg. © 
1 1 riers. * 


And in the particular Aſſemblies, and at ſolemn Feaſts, this. 


Mayence. n SN *. 
Triers. T 

Bohemia. 

Palatin. 


But the ſame Golden Bull requites, that at | 
Proceflions, and in Marching, the Electors 
ſhall obſerve the Order which it preſcribes in 
Chap. XXII. 528 ber 2 of Saxo- 
ny, carrying the Imperi go imme- 
diately 2 — the Emperor, having before him the 


Archbi Triers: On bis Right the Count 
Palatin of the Rhine carrying the Ball or Globe; 
and —_ = 8 5 of Brandenburg, _ 

cepter. ö 
. 
repreſent the fol Figure. | 


Cologn. Brandenburg: 
Bohemia. | The Emperor; | Saxony, | Triers, 
Mayence.  Palatin, od ps 
But foraſmuch as this Order cannot be ob- | or of a King of the Romans. We ſhall not de- 
ſetv'd at this Day, becauſe by the Peace of Man- viate from our Subject, and ſhall 8 
fter an eighth Elector has been created, to whom | here of the EleQoral Diets, where le- 


there was a Neceflity to give a Place, the States 
of the Empire aſſembl'd at Ratisbone in the Year 
1653, and 54, taking into Conſideration that at 
the augmenting the Number of the Electors, 
Care had not taken to regulate the Rank 
of the eighth: For want whereof thoſe Diſor- 
ders might enſue, which the Emperor Charles IV. 
intended to prevent by his Ordinance; they de- 
fir'd the Electoral horas, to make a Regula- 
tion for their Ranks and Seats, as well at the 
general Diets as at the particular Aſſemblies, 
where the Electors meet for the Affairs of the | 
Empire, and for the Election of an Emperor, 


tors will have the followitig Order obſerv d. 

+ Wheti the Princes El ſhall be aſ- 
ſembl'd for the Election of an Empetor, or of 
a King of the Romans, they ſhall take their Seats 
in ſuch manner, that e ſhall have the 
firſt Place, Triers and C the ſecond arid 
third alternately, Bobemia altertately after the 
Ecclefiaſticks , Bavaria the fifth, e the 
ſixth, Brandenbarg the ſeventh, and the Pala- 


tim the eighth, all in a Line. Provided always, 
and be it to be underſtood ; that this ſhall be 


obſerv'd when all the EleQors ſhall be perſo- 


nally preſent at the Election, or when they 


* The Order of Precedency among the Secular Elelters, 


| The Order in which tht Eleters ſhall ft when ttt preſent, 
6 L hall 
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ſhall all ſend thither their Deputics or Embaſla- 
dors, and that ſÞ there be an Equality amongſt 
all that are preſent : *For if it ſhall h 
ſome ſhall come in Perſon, and the others ſend 
their Deputics or Embaſfadors, it is certain 
that all the Electors preſent ſhall precede all 
the Embaſſadors „ e KD 
_ + Farmerly the Electors, in accompanying 
Fe. mperor, or the King 0 the Romans, tothe 
urch, or to other publick Aſſemblies after 
his Eledion, maxch'd in the Order preſcrib'd 


by the Golden Bull, in the manner we have re- 


preſented before ; but there was a Neceſſity to 


1 
* 


a that 


| it intirely, on the account of the ei 

| orate: and the EleQors have — rv 

at this Day Triert ſhall nevertheleſs march firſt, 

and 88 but that alter him ſhall 

march Bavaria, carrying the Globe, hayi 

his e with the Verse ben 

on his Left the P N — the Crown: 

After them ſhall come the legor of Saxony 

alone, bearing the Sword immediately before 
or, Who ſhall have by his Sides 


the 


euce Cologn, and after him the King of 
hemia in the ollowing manner. King * 


bx Colagu. | Pal. 
The King of Babemia. | The Emperor. | Sarery. Bavaria. | Triers, 
S — 


} But when there ſhall be only the EleQtor of 
Saxony, who carries the Sword before the Em- 
peror, without the other Electors bearing the 
other Regalia or Oraaments of the Empire, 
there ſhall be ſome Alteration in their March ; 
for the EleQor of Triers, who before march'd 


at the Head of the Proceſſion, ſhall take Place 
after the EleQors of Bavaria, of B 

and Palatin, who ſhall march firſt, and a br 
and after them Triers alone, before Saxony, who 


rote ra as well as the others, 
. 


— 


„ 


— 


c 


Cologn. Palatin. 
N Bohemia. The Emperor. | Saxony.'} Triers. | Bavaria. 
Mayence. | Brandenburg. 


It is true that formerly the EleQor of Trier- 
march'd immediately before the Emperor, be- 
2 and the three Secular 3 ww 

ey did not carry the Regalia or Imperial Or- 
naments, nor the Eidos? of Saxony the Sword: 
but foraſmuch as the Number of the EleQors 
has bern augmented, and that it was difficult 
to make all the four Secular EleQors march a 
breaſt, it was agreed that for the future they 


* IF 'Z I <- | mY 2 8 * 3 


r 


ſhould march two and two; to wit, Branden- 
burg and Palatin firſt, after them Bavaria and 
Saxony, and then Triers, who is to march alone 
immediately before the Emperor. The 
biſhops of Mayence and of C ſhall be in 
their Places on each ſide of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, and the King of Bobemia in his uſual Rank 
after him; ſo they will then form the 
following Figure. | 


Cologn. 
Bohemia, 


Mayence. 


———_——_—_— 


| Saxony. 


ͤ—u—ᷓ— 


Palatin. 


The Emperor. | Tiers. 


Bavaria. B andenburg. 


* However if it happens that all the Electors 
are not all perſonally preſent at the Elections, 
but that ſome of them are there by their Proxies 
or Embaſſadors, it is certain that then all the 
leQors who ſhall be preſent ſhall, precede the 

abaſladors of the abient. So that if the Pa- 
latew, who is the laſt of all, happens to be the 
only of the Seculars preſent at the Election, 
which is not very extraordinary, becauſe the 
others are very remote; he ſhall without any 
Dificulty have the Precedency of all the Em- 
baſladors of the abſeut, aud ſhall march imme- 
diatelꝝ after the Eccleſiaſtical Electors, who 
are oblig d to be there in Perſon, by reaſon 


— A. CL. * „ 


ww * 
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the Functions of their O which are perſo- 
nal. This muſt be under of the Seats and 
e the ae hold, 1 2 a 
oblig'd to carry ia or 
ments. For when _ them, the Embai- 
ſadors of the abſent do not take the Place of 
their Maſters, fince rather repreſent the 
hereditary Officers of the Crown of the Em- 
pire on this occaſion, than the Blectors; but 
their Vicars, to whom the Law appropriates 
the Function of thoſe Offices in the Abſence 
of the Electors; and who march in the ſame 
| Rank the EleQtors would hold, if they were 
there preſent. We ſhall add here, that the 


abſent Elass, 


th. the. Mt. 


#1" & If — a. 6 
* 


* Rank, of the Embaſſaders 
_ Embaſſadors of 


1 Order of Marching with the Ragalia, © 
* Rank, of the Embaſſaders of the abſent Eloltore, 


—— 
8 a_ 2 1 I I 


-- — 


4 Order of Marching 
Emperor 
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; 1 of the Elxc re of the EMPIRE. 


Emperor requires the Secular EleQors ſhould 
cauſe — Saws and preſumptive Heirs to be 


jnſtructed, when they are ſeven Vears old, in 


foreign La es Uy in the Lain, Tra- 
lian, 1 5 


they may thereby be- 
come ſo much the more capable of aſſiſting the 


Emperor in the Government of the Empire. 


and the Provinces which depend thereon, it 
common and familiar; why re ores | 
Teveral Princes of thoſe Parts Ri 
the Empire; tho' by the Word whi 
man Text of the Goldex Bu makes 
may alſo be underftood the French IL 
which was familiar, and, as it were, 


He names the Lat, as being the moſt univer- | to the Emperor Chartes IV. 
ſal; the Selavowner, becauſe that in Bobemia, 
N | 
C HAP. XI. 


Of the Vicars of the Empire, and of the Viears of the Eleftors. 


T . Chapter, in treating of 
the — 1 — in General ; not 
havin 
carſhip of the Empire, during the 7 
becauſe that D i 
Count Palatin of the Rhine, and to the Duke 
of Saxony 
find our ſelves oblig'd to beſtow a particular 
Chapter thereon: At the beginning of which 
we ſhall ſay, That notwithſtanding it ſeems as 
ob, 3 Bull, when it 2 — * when 
ö become vacam, ö 
2 Pan he > ns — 5 — th 
Empire, ba icar of the Empire in Sua- 
bia, &c. would infer, that the Vicarſhip of the 
Count Palatin, and of the Duke of 
cannot take Place bnt only when the Empire 
is vacant ; that is to ſay, after the Death of the 
Emperor, and during the Interr Vet this 
mult be underſtood to extend to the Abſence 
the Emperor, 4 who not being in a Condition 
to adminiſter Affairs, and to govern in his own 
Perſon, theſe two EleQors have a Right to do 
their Office of Vicars, in the ſame manner as 
if the Empire was vacant. The Reaſon there- 
of is, becauſe theſe two Vicars have not a de- 
legated or tranſitory, but an ordinary and per- 
petual Power, which they hold of the Law di- 
realy, without any Dependence on the Will 
of the Emperor, who cannot Vicars in 
their Room, at his going out of the Empire, 
unleſs it be with their fent. To which 
refers the Conſtitution 4} of the Emperor & 
of Bavaria, who deſigning to paſs into 1raly in 
the Year 1401, left the Vicarſhip of the Empire 
war gf wn 3 gy —＋* his Son ; 
aule $ he, he a now] 
of his Figetiry and Conde dot Pres oe 
vertentes, a Divis Romanis Imperatoribus & Re- 
gibus, Predeceſſoribus noſtric, batFenns 25 r obſer- 
vatum, ac etiam de Fare Comitatut Palatinatus 
Rheni fuiſe, & eſſe, cum Romanus F- 
perator, vel Rex, aura Montes in Italiam ingreſ- 
ſos „ iu — abſemia V icariatum — 
m Germania, Gallia, & Negro Atelatenſi, ad 


- 


itted us to ſpeak of the Vi- 


to the Excluſion of the others, we , 


, | the Vicarſhip bel 
ity is appropriated to the 


Princes, and other Lords of the Empire, of 
his certain Knowledge and imperial Authority; 
which would not be 3 by Fe: Right of 

'd to the Palatin and Pala- 
timate by virtue of the Law; yet it may be ſaid, 


that he was _ to do ſo, not only becauſe 
the Power which he gives him exceeds that 
which the Golden Bll gives to the Vicars, but 
Alſd becuuſe he extends it to all G , even 
to thoſe Provinces where the Duke of Saxony 
is indubitably entitled to it during the Inter- 


It is « hard Matter to oy Rey iſely, when 
this Right began to be unnex'd to the Pulars- 
mate, or whether it be a Conſequence of the 
Juriſdiction the Count Paluis had —_— 
the 4 ial Court, and which the Calden Bull 
ſays * n to him by a very ancient Cu- 
ſtom, in —— to the Perſon of the Em- 
peror himſelf: But they who have ſpoken there- 
of, with Advantage to the Palatin, agree that 
it cannot be fetch'd higher than from the la- 
terreguam between the Death of bus I. 
and the EleQion of of Naſſas; tho? it 
be certain that from that Time, he has fo well 
maintain'd himfelf in this Right, that when 
the Emperors have been for giving Vicars to 
the Empire, to adminiſter the Affairs thereof 
intheir Abſence, they have been oblig'd to ſecure 
- the Elector Palativ — RE of his 

i rheir Letters Patents. Emperor 
Cres to eſtabliſh his Brother 


intend 

Ferdinand Vicar of the Empire, during his Ab- 
fence: was oblig'd to aſſure the Count Palaim, 
that that Action ſhould not prejudice him. 


Conſticutions of the 
Ferdinand and 


ander 


7 


— 
— 
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Comitem Palatinum Rheni nie & perti- | ter Elettor 
were, &c. For altho" the ſame 9 adds; | of been 
That he makes this Nomination of his Son by | transferr'd lecto- 
the Advice of the States, and after having put | rat Dign t b when 
the Aﬀair in Detiberarion with the Eleckors, | it ſaid, N.. Elehera) Dignity, | which the 
* Palati „ Vicar: re. ; . 
rr eee FW 


- 1 — ns — 
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1 . 
Ele&ors Palatin have heretofore poſſeſs d, thgether 
with all their Offices, 2 . f 
2 Bez, Oakes e e , fall fret 
is Dignity, without txrepting any, fall m., 
20 the Lor Maximilian Cn, Palatin of the 
Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, and to bis Ghik + 
dren; &c. i 4 Pt 7 
The Palatin, on the contrary, maintain'd 
That the Right of Vicarſhip was not annex” 


* 


to the Electoral Dignity, and ſo it could not 


paſs along with it to another Family; But that 


the perpetual Vicars,, as the Dukes of Soy 
of A and athets;” who acknowledge the 
ity 


* 


Authority of the Emperor, ought to acknow. 
ledge that of the Vicars durin Interreguum 
ſe i e indubitable” 8 
Ide chief Advantages of the Vicars are, 1. 
Right oe Repalis, or to nominate © Bearer” 
which the rermans Call, 2 BGA Km pre- 
um, which belongs to the Emperor; to the 
Excluſion of all the other Princes. 2. To re. 
ceive the Revenues of the Demeſne of the Em. 


the Law and ancient Cuſtom appropriated that f pire, and ta diſpoſe. thereof for the Publick 


Right to the Palatinate, and that he was Vicar 
of the Empire, not as Elector, but as Qount 
Palatin of the Rhine; which Quality gave him 
alſo that of Judge of the Emperor. It is true 
that the Golden Bull ſays very expreſſy, That 
ehe Count Palatin, Great Steward of the Empire, 
is Vicar of the Empire, on the Account of his Prin- 
cipality, or by virtue of the Privilege particularly 
annex'd to the Palatinate. But the EleQor of | 
Bavaria anſwers, That the Emperor | in 
thoſe Terms, becauſe the Electoral Dignity was 
alſo annex'd tothe Palatinate, from which Dig- 
nity the Right of Vicarſhip being inſeparable, 
it ought to paſs with it to his Perſon and Fa- 
mily. And indeed, all the other EleQors de- 
clar'd in favour of Bavaria; and the Cham- 
ber of Sprres it ſelf ſuffer'd Bavaria and Saxony 
to compoſe, with their joint Arms, the Seal 
which it makes uſe of during the Interregnum; 


and it makes uſe of their Names to authorize 


the EdiQs it iſſues out at preſent. 

+ The Extent of the Vicariate of the Palatin 
comprehends Suabia, Franconia, and the Courſe 
of the Rhine; that is to ſay, all Germany, from 
the Source of the Rhine and the D to the 
Low Countries, compriſing therein all that ſtill 
acknowledges the Empire in Italy, Savoy, and 
Burgundy. And that: of Saxony comprehends 
not only the Provinces where the Saxon Law 
takes Place, but alſo all the others that are fi- 
tuate within the Circles of the Upper and 
Lower Saxony; as the Dutchies of Brunſwicl 
and of Lunenburg, of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
and of Breme, which make uſe of the Com- 


mon Law. | 


of the 


* The Power of the Vicars is ſo great, that 


excepting the Inveſtiture of the Principalities, 


they can do all that the Emperor could do in 
Perfon; with this Difference nevettheleſs , 
that what they have done ſtands in need of the 
Confirmation of the Emperor, who, at his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown, generally confirms all 
that the Vicars have done — the Interreg- 
num; and that they who have done Homage 
to the Vicars, are oblig'd to renew the ſame 
to the Emperor's ſelf, becauſe it is a Duty that 
cannot be refus'd to the Perſon. They exer- 
cife their Power ſeparately, each in the Pro- 
vinces which the Law afligns him; unleſs it 
be in the Chamber of Spires, the which admi- 
niſtring Juſtice in the Name of all the Eſtates 

* — acknowledges both the Vicars, 
becauſe by excluding the one, ſhe would there- 
by acknowledge the other for ſole Vicar of 
the whole Empire. When we ſay that their 
Power has the ſame Extent as that of the Em- 
peror himſelf, we conclude therefrom, That 


Good. 3, To receive Feglty and Homage from 
the Vaſſals of the Empire, unleſs the Fiefs are 
of the Nature of thoſe which we ſhall ſpeak of 
by and by. 4. To judge Cauſes in the firſt In- 
ſtance, concerning which Recourſe may be had 
to the Aulict Council, to the Excluſion of the 
Chamber of Sprres ; and generally all the other 
Advantages which the Emperor enjoys as Em- 


or. 

| The two Caſes reſerv'd by the Law are, The 

Alienation of the Demeſne of the Empire, and 
the Inveſtiture which is given by the Standard 
and by the Sceptre. As for the firſt, it is not 
in the Power of the Emperor himſelf, to alie- 
nate or mortgage the Demeſne of the Empire 
without the expreſs Conſent of the EleQors: 
And as for the other, it is not jult that they, 
who are Members depending on the Empire 
immediately, and who enjoy all the Rights of 
Regalia, as well as the Vicars, ſhould do Sub- 
miſſions to x body elſe than the Emperor in 
Perſon, to whom they are reſery'd by the ex- 
preſs Diſpoſition of the Law. 

The Vicarſhip which * preſently after 
the Death, and with the Abſence of the Em- 
peror, ends at his Return, and by a new E- 
lection. 

The Vicars of the Electors are heredita- 
ry Officers of the Empire, ſubſtituted to the 

fficers of the Crown of the Empire, to diſ- 
2 their Offices in their Abſence. The King 
of Bohemia, the Duke of Bavaria, who has 
ſucceeded in the Palatin EleQoral Dignity, the 
Duke of Saxony and the Marquiſs of Branden- 
burg, have each of them theirs. The King of 
Bohemia, as Great Cup-bearer of the Empire, 
has for Vicar the Baron of L. : and in 
the Office of Great Cup-bearer of the Biſhop- 
rick of Bamberg, the Lord of Axffas. At the 
Time of the Publication of the Golden Bull, the 
Lord of Norremberg was Vicar to the Count 
Palatin of the Rhine, in the Office of Great 
Steward of the Empire; and in that of 4 Great 
Steward of the Biſhoprick of Bamberg, he has 
for Vicar the Lord Truchſes*, of Pommer- 
felden. The Baron of Selvick, or of Seldech, 
did this Office at the Coronation of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian I, and at this Day it belongs to 
the Family of Waltho „which bears alſo the 
Name or Quality of Trachſes. The Count of 
Pappenbeim is Vicar of the Duke of Saxony, 35 
Great Mareſchal of the Empire, who in his 
Office of Great Mareſchal of the Biſhoprick of 
Bamberg, has for Vicar the Lord of Even. 
The Marquiſs of Broudenbung, # Great Cham- 
derlain, has for Vicar in the Empire the Count 


| of Hohenzallerw, who ſucceeded in that Office 


t The Extent of the Vicariate, 


* The Power of the Vicars. : _= | 
t Vicars of the Biſboprick, of Bamberg. * The Werd ſignifies properly @ Sewer, er the Office which it calf in Italy, Scalco. 


t Vicars of the Eleftors. 
to 
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as Great Treaſurer of the Emperor, has no 
Function nor Vicar in the Empire , no more 


i 
than in the Biſhoprick of Bamberg. *  Þ 


The Secular Electors are oblig'd to do Ho- 
mage to. the Biſhop of Bamberg, tor the heredi- 
tary Offices of his Church; but that is perform'd - 
by Proxy; and without Ceremonies; Fhe Proxy; 
only ſaying , that he preſents himſelf there to 
demand the Inveſtitare, and the Biſhop making 
Anſwer, That he gives it according to the u 
ſual Cuſtom. Their Vicars in the Biſhopriek 
diſcharge their Offices at the Entries of the new 
Biſhops , and do Homage for the ſame to the 
EleRors : But the f Vicars of the EleQors of 
the Empire, hold alſo of the Empire,- which 
has eſtabliſh'd them in their Offices: So that if 
an Elector, when he ſends an Embaſlador to 
the Diet, or to the Election, ſhould give him 
an expreſs Power to do the Functions of his 
Office, he would not be admitted; becauſe 
the Vicars are the proper Officers in the Ab- 
ſence of the Electors. And thus it was judg'd 
in the Year 1486, at the Coronation of Maxi- 

milian I, where the Baron of Winsberg was 
maintain'd in the Exerciſe of his O of 
Chamberlain, againſt the Pretenſions of the Em- 
batlador of the EleQor of Brandenburg: And 
for the Baron of Limburg, againſt the Embaſla- 
dors of Bohemia at the Coronation of Charles V, 
at Aix la Chapelle: And even in Favour of the 
Count of Pappenbeim, againſt the Pretenſions 
of the Prince of Aubalt, who was preſent at 
Cologn, at the Coronation of the ſame Em 

ror Charles, in the Name, and as Embaſſador 
from the Elector of Saxony, Great Mareſchal 
hereditary of the Empire: Examples, that were 
follow'd at the Coronations of Maximilian 11, 
of Rodolphas II, of Matthias, of Ferdinand Il, 
where there was not ſo much as one Secular E- 
lector preſent ; of Ferdinand II, where there 
was only the Duke of Bavaria; and of the 
King of the Romans, who dy'd laſt. 

e muſt however obſerve, in theſe three 
laſt Coronations, that the Kings of Bohemia 
had not their Embaſſadors there, but were pre- 
ſent, and were there choſen Emperors; ſo that 
there was an abſolute Neceflity their Offices 
ſhould be diſcharg'd by the Vicars: And it is to 
what we may refer the Example of Charles IV, 
who being King of Bohemia, and not being a- 
ble to execute the Office of Great Cup-bearer, 
becauſe he was choſen Emperor, he caus'd it 
to be perform'd by Lalram Duke of Brabant 
and of Laxembarg., But at this Day the Vicars 
are in Poſſeſſion of diſcharging the Punctions 
of the Offices in the Abſence of the EleQors. 

+ When the Electors are perſonally preſent 
at the Election, or Coronation of the Empe- 
ror, they execute their Offices themſelves, in 
the manner we ſhall ſee hereafter, and then 
their Vicars have no Function at all; nay, they 

are not any way afliſting to them in the Exe- 
cution of their Offices; except that they wait 
for the Electors at the Gate of the Town- 


ſubſtituted to him. S 
There is onty Count P im, Vicar to 


Mareſchal of the Empire, whoſe Function is 
Ma greater Extent; for he performs his Office 
firſt at the Diets which are conven'd for the 
general Affairs of the Empire: Secondly, at 
the particular Aſſemblies the EleQors have a- 
dout the Election: Thirdly, at the Coronati- 
ens: Fourthly, at the Journeys, the Emperors 
formerly took into. [zaly, in order to: receive 
the Imperial Crown at Rome: And fifthly, in 
— mirs where the Emperor commands in 
ex ; | 
| + When theſe Occaſions offer, the EleQor of 
Saxony ſends Word to the eldeſt of the Counts 
of Pappenbeim, or elſe he writes to all the 


is to ſay, to thoſe who are concern'd in the 
Caſtle of Pappenherm, and have not had their 
Portion elſewhere; to take care that nothing 
may be mg depends on the Functions 
of his Office, which conſiſt chiefly, firſt, in the 
Diſcharge of the Functions of Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, to introduce the Princes and other 
Eſtates of the Empire to the Emperor, and in- 


condly, to cauſe a Throne to be prepar'd for 
the Emperor: As alſo, thirdly, to diſpoſe the 
Seats and Benches for the Electors, rinces, 
and Deputies of the Free Towns: Fourthly, 


and took each Prince by the Arm to conduct 
him to his Place. But the Accident that hap- 
pen'd at the Diet of Augsburg, under the Em- 
peror Frederick Ill, where Sigr mand, Count of 
Pappeubeim, having preferr'd Albert Duke of 


offended, thereat, that he ſent a Challenge to 
the Count thereupon : The Emperor prevented 
the Combat, but yet this Accident gave Occaſi- 
on to change the ancient Cuſtom; and it was 


ture, -regulate the Order of the Seſſion amon 
the Princes. F ifthly, it is his Care to ſignify 
to the Princes, and Deputies of the Towns, 
the Hour fix'd for the Aſſembly: Sixthly, in 
the particular Aſſemblies which the Princes 
have at the Diets, he takes the Votes, and 
computes the Sufftages: Seventhly, at the time 
of the EleQion he diſpoſes the Guards at the 
Gates of the Town, and at the Chamber where 
the EleQors are aſſembled: And eighthly, he 
keeps the Key of the Door of the Place where 
the EleQors are ſhut up during the Election. 
The Count of P im is oblig'd to be 
perſonally preſent at all the Aſſemblies, where 
the Emperor or the Elector of Saxomy are 
ſent; and in his Abſence; the Mareſchal of the 
Emperor's Court executes the Office, which is 


| what he has in common with all the other Vi- 


_ 


Vicart, and net the Embaſſaders, do the Office of the Eledters, 


. 


t The 
* The Office of Count of Pappenheim. 


* 


1 The Vicars have we Funitions in the Preſence of the Elefters. 
6M 5% "oo 


the Elector of Saxony, in his Office of Great 


Counts of the ſame Houſe in general; that 


to the Room where the Aſſembly is held: Se- 


formerly, he regulated the Seats of the Princes, 


Saxony to George of Bavaria, this laſt was ſo 


ordain'd that the Emperor ſhould, for the fu- 
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cats of the EleQors, to whom the Officers of 
the Court are ſubſtituted in their Abſence, | 
each in his reſpective Office. 
The Count of Pappenheim has moreover 
this peculiar to him, that he can appoint a 
Lieutenant, which he can nominate of his own 
Authority, and ſend him to the Town where 


the Diet is conven'd, (when he can't go thi- 


ther in Perſon) with Credentialt from the E- 
lector of Saxony to the Magiſtrate of the Place, 
to ſee into the Conveniency of Lodgings, and 
of the room where the Aſſembly is to be held; 
to inform himſelf of rhe Goodneſs of the Air, 
and whether the Town be not infeQed with a- 
ny contagions Malady, or whether it be not 
incommoded with Soldiers, as alſo of the 
Price and Conveniency of Proviſions; and 
if he finds any Difficulty , he gives Advice 
uw to the Emperor and to the Duke of 


Formerly the Count of Pappenheim did not 
ſettle the Lodgings, without an Aſſiſtant ap- 
pointed by the Magiſtracy of the Place of the 
Aſſembly: but by the Agreement made be- 
tween the Count and the Imperial Towns, in 
the Diet afſembl'd at Augiburg in the Year 


1614, they yielded to him the marking of 


them; whoſe Authority therein is ſo abſo- 
lute, that even the Embaſſadors of foreign 
Princes are not allow'd to cauſe Lodgings to 
be ſecur'd to them; — cder thoſe Princes 
who have Houſes in the Town where the Di- 
et is held, cannot make uſe of them without 
the Count of Pappenbeim's Permifiion, tho” 
he cannot refuſe to give them his Mark, if 
requir'd ſo to do. At preſent the Lodgings 
are prepar'd by Agreement between the Count 
and the Emperor's Harbingers, and thoſe of 
the EleQtors and of the other Princes of the 


* 
he chief Function of the Count of Papper- 
beim, is to carry the Sword before the Empe- 
ror in the Abſence of the Elector of Saxony, e- 
ven to the Exclufion of his Embaſſadors, as we 
before obſerv d, tho' they ſhould have the Qua- 
lity of Princes; which is not impoſſible, as we 
ſaw juſt now in the Perſon of the Prince of 
Anhalt, who affiſted at the Coronation of the 
Emperor Charles V. And at the next Election, 
Prince Maurice of N. will be there, in the 
ality of Embaſſador from the Elector of 
randenburg. However, i the Prince who is 
preſumptive Heir of the EleQoral Dignity re- 
preſents the Perſon of his Father, the Count 
owes him that Deference, as to ſuffer him to 
do the Functions of his Office on two or three 


Occafions. It depend's on the Emperor to 
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give Orders to have the Sword carry'd before 


him : then the Count-ought to carry it naked, 
and himſelf uncover'd, having his right — 


on his Stomach, in ſuch manner that the Point 
of the Sword may appear above his Shoulder. 
He ought not to ſuffer the Pope's Croſs-bears 
er, Or that of a Cardinal _— a Latere to 
march by his fide; even tho” the Pope, ot the 
Cardinal Legate ſhould march on the Em 
ror's fide; becauſe he onght to have a free uſe 
of the Sword, unleſs the other Regalia or Im- 
perial Ornaments are alſo born, as the Globe 
or Golden Ball, and the ter: for then he 
may and ought to ſuffer the ers to march 
a breaſt with him. In the Church, and in the 
other Places of Ceremony, he holds the Sword 
with both Hands on his Stomach. At the E- 
levation of the Sacrament he grounds the Point 
of his Sword, having his tight Hand on the 
Pummel of the Guard, and holds his left Hand 
lifted towards Heaven, with his Face always 
towards the Emperor. 
When the Elector of Saxony cauſes the 
Sword to be carry'd before him, this Honour 
is alſo due to the Count of Pappenbeim, who 
carries it before the Elector every where elſe 
but in Saxony, and thoſe Provinces that are an- 
nex'd thereto, where the Mareſchal of the 
Court performs his Functions. He that is the 
eldeſt of all the Counts of Pappenbeim, provi- 
ded he have a Share in the Caſtle, as we have 
already ſaid, may either execute this Office in 
Perſon, or nominate any one of his Rela- 
tions of the ſame Houſe, on whom he has a 
mind to- confer this Honour. When the E- 
leQor of Saxony diſch his Office in Per- 
ſon, the Count of Pappenheim, inſtead of 
bearing the Sword, - marches at the Head of 
all the Proceſſion having his fide the 
Mareſchal of the Emperor's urt, if he be 
there preſent ; if he be not there, he marches 
De holding the commanding Staff in his 
and. 


He has this in common with the other Vi- 
cars, that of the fixty three Marks and one 
Quarter, Silver, which the Princes and other 
Lords, as well Ecclefiaſticks as Seculars, ex- 
cept the EleQors, pay for the Inyeſtiture, ten 
belong to him : provided he executes in Perſon 
the Functions of his Office; becauſe in his ab- 
ſence this Right belongs to the Mareſchal of 
the Emperor's Court, as well as the Horſe on 
which the Prince who receives the Inveſtiture 
is mounted. However if the Elector of Saxony 
be there in Perſon the Horſe belongs to him, 
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to the Excluſion of the others. 
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Of the King of Bohemia, Prince Eleftor of the Holy Empire- 


Fer having treated of the Electoral Dig- 

nity, of the Rights, Advantages, Pre- 
rogatives and Preemencies ot the E- 
leQors; of the three Ecclefiaſtical Electors, 
and of the Secular EleQors in general, the Or- 


der of our Diſcourſe 
of cach Secular in 


—_ 1 ho 
e ſhall begin with the Kin * mia, Fe 
ors, on the Account of his Royal 5 


is without doubt the firſt 


ires we ſhould now 
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855 of the Euxcrors of the EMPIRE. $03 


And that we may proceed therein with ſome 
Order, we ſhall ſay a word or two concerns 
ing the Kingdom it ſelf, and its Princes. 

There is not any Province in all Germany; 
whoſe Etymology is more indubitable than 
that of Bohemia. The Word Boheim fignifies 
the Habitation of the Boij, People amongſt the 
Gaxls, who having penetrated into Germany 
under the Conduct of Sigoveſns, Nephew to 
Ambigatus, in the Time of Tarquimizs Priſcus 
King of Rome, about the Year 587, before the 
Birth of our Saviour, drove out the Hermun- 
dari and the Nemetes from thoſe Parts, and ſet- 
tled in that Place which the neighbouring Peo- 

le call'd Bobemia. Marobduxs having made 
imſelf the Head of the Marcomanni, under the 
firſt Emperors, and having a Deſign to make 
himſelf King of thoſe People of old Szabia, he 
calt his Eyes on Bohemia, which is a Province 
ſituate at the Extremity of Germany, and in- 
compaſs'd with an impenetrable Foreſt; as on 
a Place where he ſhould be ſhelter'd from the 
Perſecution of the Roman Arms, and drove 
from thence the Boy; whom he oblig'd to re- 
tire to the Countrey, which is call'd (till at this 
Day from their Name Bavaria. f The Sclary 
ſucceeded the Marcomanmi , but their Invaſion, 
which happen'd about the Year 454, after the 
Birth of Jaa Chriſt, did not occaſion the 
Name which the Boy had given that Province 
to be chang'd. Thoſe Barbarians were come 
out of 14, Or from thoſe Places which are 
inhabitated at preſent by the Maſcovites and the 
Tartar5: and having ſhar'd their Conqueſts a- 
mongſt them, they caſt the Foundations of the 
two new States, which at this Day are call'd 
Poland and Bobemia. The Sclavonians, who in- 
habit there ſtill, call it indeed in their Lan- 
guage Cheskazeme, that is to ſay, Countrey of 
the Chez, or of the Poſterity of Checxs : bat it 
is a Name unknown, and the Sclavoniaxs them- 
ſelves make uſe thereof but very — 8 
When we ſay that the Sclavij enter'd into Ger- 
many in the fifth Century, we follow the Opi- 
nion of Cromer and of Neagebaur, who ſay in 
their Hiſtory of Poland, and with a great deal 
of Probability, that the Sclevy, who had quitted 
Scythia to enter into Myſcovy a good while be- 
fore, advanc'd into Poland, and afterwards in- 
to Ger and Bobemia, in the Time, and 
under the Favour of the March of Artila, King 
of the Hans; tho' a great many other grave 
Authors refer the Trantim ration of the Nor- 
thern People to the Time of the Emperor Mau- 
rice, wha began his Reign in the Year 611, and 
Calvifins puts it in the Year 645. However it 
be, it is certain that the Inhabitants of Bohemia 
are Slavonians Originally, and not Germans, 
This is alſo one of the Reaſons, on which is 
founded the Opinion of thoſe, who maintain 
that Bebemia does not conſtitute a of Ger- 

: That this Kingdom is no Member of 
the and by Conſequence that its King 
cannot be an Elector. It is the common Opi- 
nion bf the DoQors on C. Venerabilem. extr. de 


E.. pox. * Cardinal Belldrmin, in his 
Treatiſe, Tr tone Imperij, where he 
ſays, chat Bohemia is not comprir'd in any Cir- 


cle; that its Inhabitonts are Strangers ; that they 


_ 


13 ſo that to ſecure to the Kin 
obemia his Electoral Dignity, it is 


do not ſubmit to the ou of the General Di- 
ets, and that they do not contribute to the C 


ity, 
firſt to ſhew that Bohemia 14 a part of Ger. 
many; and that its Kings are Princes of the Ems 
e 


Pire. WY 
f Every knows that Bohemia is ſituate 
in the Heart and is en 'd 
by the Foreſt Hercynia, on all fides like a Wall, 
and which — it towards the E from 
Srlefia and Moravia; towards the North from 
Miſnia and Laſaris; towards the South from 
Auſtria und the Upper Palatinate ; and towards 
the M eſt from Franconia and the Voitland, which 
are all Provinces of G It is true its In- 
habitants are Sc/avy, and Foreigners originally; 
w that e not _— preg ar _ 
a Part of Germany, and of the ire it ſel 
The People of Lombardy were Germans, and 
have for many Ages had Kings of their Coun- 
trey, Laws, and a particular Government; 
notwithſtanding which no body yet has queſti- 
on'd whether Lombardy makes a Part of Italy; 
In like manner the Normans, who are Dauer 
and Swedes originally, ſettl'd in france ſeveral 
Ages after the Sclavy came into Bobemis : But 
ormandy is nevertheleſs one of the moſt conſi- 
derable Provinces of the Kingdom of France. The 
ſame Sclavii poſſeſs'd Pomerania, the Dutchy of 
Mecklenbarg, and a good part of the Marches 
of Br : and it is certain that moſt of 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces are Sclavy 
originally, as well as thoſe of Bohemia: but 
that yet does not hinder them from making a 
Ad eb es and from depending on the 
mpire. 

It is indeed true, that Bobemia is not com- 
pris'd under any Circle, and that the Emperor 
Maximilian I, when he lated the Circles to 
Six in Number, in the Diet conven'd at Ag, 
burg, in the Year 1500, did not comprehend 
therein Bobemia; no more than at the Kegula- 
tion he made at Co/ogy in the Year 1512, where 
he augmented the Number thereof to Ten. But 
it is true alſo, that the Emperor Hexceſlss, in 
making the firſt Regulation for the Circles at 
Merguetheim in the Year 1387, made only 
Four; whereof Bohemia, with the Provinces 
which depend thereon, made the firſt ; and that 
to be a Member of the Empire it is not neceſ- 
ſary to be compris'd in any Circle ; ſince it is 
certain that in the Time of the ſame 
Maximilian , the Great Maſter of the Order of 
bea was a Prince of the Empire; and yet 
he does not ſo much as mention Praſke at all 
in — Ordinances he — _ — C 8 

ut to ſpeak pertinent iy we 
1 as a thing that cannot be conteſts 
ed, t the Princes and Kings of Bobenuts 
acknowledg'd the Empire even in the Time of 
Charlemagne ; that they did eto the Kings 
and Emperors of - and that they have 
even had ſome Reſpe for Frevce, before its 
Princes had attain'd to the Imperial 
Na wi =o 2 — — 

iſtory, for 

we ſhall ſay hereafter. * 
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We read there, that about the Year 600, 
Childebert and Dagobert, Kings of both the Ga/- 
lie, that is to ſay, of the Oriental and Occiden- 
ral, commanded the Bavarians to make War a- 
gainſt the Bohemians, who had revolted. And 
Coſmas of Prague ſays, That Pepin King of France, 
and Father to Charlemagne, impos'd upon them 
a Tribute of fix ſcore Oxen, and of fix hun- 
dred Marks of Silyer. The Princes of Bohe- 
mia have ever acknowledg'd the Emperors of 
Germany as their Sovereign Lords: In the Per- 
ſon of Charlemagne in the Year 806, and in that 
of Lewis the Debonnair his Son in the Year 
830. + They did Homage to Lewis the Ger- 
man, Ringer —_— "_ to yg the 2 
bonnair, in » 849, 856, 557, 869, 871, an 

874: To Charles the Groſs in 880: Lo Arnoul 
or Arnulfus, whß gave Bohemia to Zuendebold 
King of Moravia, in 890, 893, and 897; and to 
Henryl, in 920, 921, 922, 928, and in 930; The 
fame Emperor Heyry I, gave leave to Wence- 
Hat, a Bobemian Lord, to take the Quality of 
Prince and Duke: and granted to his Subjects 
che ſameRights, Privileges and Liberties, that 
the Bavarians and Saxons enjoy'd at that Time. 
St. Wenceſlas, and Boleflas his Brother, did 


—_ to the Emperor Otho I ; and Boleſlas 
and 


efico to Otho III. The Emperor Henry Il, 


took Bohemia from Boleſlas II, and inveſted 


therewith Uladimar, Marquiſs of Miltæau. U- 
ratiſlas , and Spitigenens his Son, did Homage 
to the Emperor Henry III. Henry IV. gave the 
Quality of King to Cratiſlas in the Year 1086; 
and in 1099, he gave the Inveſtiture thereof to 
Borivoy. In 1127, Sobieſlas did Homage for Bo- 
bemia to Lotharins II; and being preſent in 
1138, at the Diet of Bamberg, he intreated the 
Emperor Comrade III, to give the Inveſtiture 
thereof to Boleſlas his Nephew. The ſame Bo- 
leſlas did Homage therefore in 1140, to Conrade 
and in 1158, to Frederick Barkaraſſa his Succeſ- 
ſor in the Empire; who took away the Crown 
of Bohemia from Sovieſlas, and inveſted there- 
with Frederick, who reign'd till the Year 1190. 
Henry Biſhop of Prague, who was the Son of 
Uladiſlas I, being call'd to the Crown of Bobe- 
mia in 1192, was oblig'd to demand the Inve- 
ſtiture thereof from Henry VI, and obtain'd it 
by the Means of a good Sum of Money. The 
mperor Philip of Suabia, having put Primi- 
flas Othocarins King of Bohemia in the Ban of 
the Empire, took Theobald from School, and 
inveſted him with the Kingdom in the Year 
1212. Primiſlas Othocarins II, did in the Year 
1277, Homage to the Emperor Redolfus of Hab- 
ſpurg for the Kingdom of Bohemia, at the Head 
of the whole Army, Henry VII. being at Spires 
in 1309, inveſted therewith Jobn of Luxem- 
burg his Son; and the ſame King John did Ho- 
mage therefore to Lewis of Bavaria, who had 
ſucceeded his Father in the Empire. George of 
Podiebrach, and Uladi/las, Sons to Caſimir ing 
of Poland, did AV for the Kingdom ot 
Bohemia to Frederick III. And Ferdinand and 
Matthias Kings of Bohemia, paid the ſame De- 
voirs to the Emperors Charles V, and Kodol- 
pbus Il, their Brothers. Which we think ſuffi- 
cient to verify the Dependence Bohemia has of 
the Empire. We ſhall add thereto; That the 
Princes and Kings of Bohemia were oblig'd to 


| 


Triumph "0 hope for from a War, which 


accompany the Emperor with three hundred 
Lances or Spears, in the Journey he us'd to 
take formerly into Italy, in order to teceiye 
there the Imperial Crown at Rome : 

were proceeded againſt when they attempted 
to withdraw themſelves from the Obedience 
of the Empire, and that they were oblig'd to be 
preſent at the Diets. 

+ It is as Prince of the Empire, that Boleſlas 
was preſent in the Year 973, at the Diet which 
the Emperor 0zho II. had conven'd at Quediix. 
burg, and that he was put in the Ban of the 
Empire, for having refus'd to aſſiſt at the Diet 
the ſame Emperor had call'd together at Vr. 
mar in the Year 975. This oblig'd him to be 
perſonally preſent at that of Alſtede in Thurix- 
gia in 977. Meſico and Boleſlas were preſent at 
the Diet of Quedlinburg, under the Emperor - 
tho III, in the Year 985. Boleſtas III, appear'd 
in the Year 1003, at that which the Emperor 
Henry II. had conven'd at Mersbarg. Ubricus 
at that of Mayence in 1025, under Comrade II. 
The ſame Ulricas having kill'd his Brother Ja- 
romir in the Year 1028, the Emperor Conrade 
ſummon'd him before him, and put him in the 
Ban of the Empire. Some Years after he par- 
don'd him, and oblig'd him to do him Ho- 
mage. Sbets/las or Bretiſlat was put in the Ban 
of the Empire by Hexry III, who caus'd him 
to be try'd with Circumſtances which are ve- 
ry remarkable. Moreover Preci/las Duke of 

obemia, having made Incurſions into Poland, 
from whence he had brought great Riches, the 
ſame Emperor Henry pretended, that he ought 
to diſpoſe thereof as Tovereien Prince of 2 
hemia: and upon Preciſlas his Refuſal to ac- 
knowledge the Empire on this Occaſion, Hen- 
2 declar'd War againſt him. The Bubemians 
ccing themſelves threaten'd with this Storm, 
ſent their Deputies to meet the Emperor, to 
whom they ſpoke in theſe Terms; We have al- 
ways liv d, ſaid they, and we ſtill live under the 
Empire of Charles, (the Great) and of bis Suc- 
ceſſors. This People never rebelÞd, but it ever bas 
been, and will fr ever be, faithful to thee in all 
thy Wars, if thou wilt de ns 22 Henry for 
all this advanc'd his Army; and as he was on- 
ly for puniſhing the Stubbornneſs of Precyſas , 
he compell'd him to come and lay himſelf at 
his Feet, and to do him thoſe Submiſſions 
which drew from him theſe Words; hu 


make againſt a Countrey and a People that be 
to you * e ſame Preciſlas was at the Diet 
Rati:bone in the Year 1048, at that of Geſtar in 
1050, and at that of Mayence in rot, which 
were all call'd by the ſame Emperor. 


| happen'd a thing very remarkable about the 


Year 1067, under Hen IV; Wratiflas Duke 
of Bohemia, was for confirming (of his own 
Authority) the Election the Chapter of Prag#e 
had made of a Biſhop nam'd Lange, a Native 
of Saxony: But Corate, Son to Uſeber, one of 


the Wrong that was done to Faromir, the Son 
of Bretiſlas,, oppos'd it; and ſpoke in theſe 
Terms: Let the Emperor live; as thanks be to 
God he does yet. But thou makeſt . ke 
ror , when by giving the Inveſtiture by tht 


and the Wand , thou uſurp'ft the Right that be 


24 


1 The Kings of Bohemia ds Homage te the Emperor. 


m They appear at the Diets of the Empire. 


the Palatin of Bobemia, not being able to bear 8 
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to him. And in effect the Emperor con- 
bm the Election of Jaromir, and inveſted 
him with the Biſhoprick June 28, 1068. The 
ſame Emperor gave the Title of King to Ur«- 
tiſlas, as we ſaid before. And that it might ap- 
that Uraziſlas held the Crown immediate- 

fy of him, he would needs put it on his Head, 
and caus'd him to be anointed by Exgelbert, 
Archbiſhop of Triert. The ſame Emperor, 
writing to Uratiſlas after he was King, ſtyles 
him Truſty: and it was he that in the Year 
1092, gave the Biſhoprick of Pragze to Coſmas, 
who has written the Hiſtory of Bobemia. In 
1098, he commanded Precyſlas to repair to him 
at Ratisbone, where he gave him the Inveſti- 
ture by the Standard of the Crown of Bohemza, 
for Borivoy his Brother. The ſame Boriuey hav- 
ing been driven out of the Countrey by Suen- 
debold, complain'd thereof to fleur V, who 
ſent for Suendebold, and put him under Con- 
finement in the Year 1107. Suendebold dying 
the Year following, or according to others in 
1109, the Emperor gave the Bohemians leave 
to chuſe themſelves another Prince. They ele- 
Qed Uladiſlas, who had for Competitor Bori- 
voy: but the Emperor having ſent for both of 
them, put Borivoy in Priſon, and caus'd the 
Eyes of ſome of his Partiſans to be put out. 
The ſame Uladiſlas was at the Diet of Bam- 
berg in the Year 1124. Ulriczs at that of Merſ- 
burg in 1127, and at that of Ratisbone in 1130, 
under Lotharius II. Sobieſlas was at that of Mag- 
deburg in 1134, under the ſame Locharixs ; and 
in 1138, at that of Bamberg under Comrade III. 
Uladiſia was preſent in 1156, at the Diet of 
Ratisbone under Frederick L, and pronounc'd the 
Decree, by which the Marquiſate of Auſtria 
was ereQed into a Dutchy. In the Year 1157, 
he ſent his Brother Theobald to the Diet of Ar- 
bois in the County of Burgandy, and was per- 
ſonally preſent at thoſe of Bamberg of 
MVurt burg in the ſame Year; as alſo at that of 
Ratisbone in 1158 3 at that of An sburg in 1159 
7 that of Erfort in 1160; at that of Ladi in 
ombardy in 1161 ; at that of Bexanpon iu 1162; 
and at that of Bamberg in 1169. Frederick I, 
Emperor, gave Bohemia to Frederick, to the Pre- 
judice of  Sobieſlas, who was his eldeſt Son. 
The ſame Frederick KE Bobemia, was pre- 
ſent at the Diets of Raticbone in 1179, and 11823 
and at that of Bamberg in the ſame Year. Men- 
7 being driven out by Primi/las, the Son of 
ladiſlas IV, after the Death of Frederick, and 
of Comrade his Succeſſor, the Emperor - Hew- 
VI, ſummon'd him before him, as a Pertur- 
of the publick Tranquillity , and an In- 
fringer of the Peace of the Empire. Orbocarius 
was preſent at the Diet of Mayence in 1199, 
and at that of Boppard in the Year 1200, under 
the Emperor Philip of Suabia. Primiſlas Otho- 
carius aſſiſted at that of Mersbarg in 1203; and 
ſent his Brother Nenceſlas to that of xce in 
1209, 8 . W 
was perſonally preſent at t : 
and in 1211, at that of B and in 1212, at 
that of Bi; and in 1213, at that of Egre, un- 
der Frederick Il. Wenceſlas was preſent at that 
of Egra in * at that of Bamberg in 1223, 
and in 1235. thocarins 11, was in 1247, at the 
Diet of Au la Chappelle; in 1274, at that of 


 Naremberg, and in 1275, at that of ar 
C. 


under Rodolphus I. uceſlas his Son; was at 
that of Erfurt in 1280; and in 1294, at that of 
Grabenheim, under Adolphus of Naſſatu; and in 
1299, at that of Naremberg, under Albert I. 
John of Luxemburg King of Bohemia, preſided 
at the Diet of Bamberg in 1313, in the 

of Henry VII. his Father; which is what he 
could not have done, if he had not been a 
Prince of the Empire. He was perſonally pre- 
ſent at that of Egre in 1318, at that of Rats 
bone in 1324, and at that of Fraucfort in 13205 
under Lewss IVW. 

From whence. we mult conclude, that the 
Dukes and Kings of Bohemia, who have been 
peeling at ſo many General Aſſemblies, are 

rinces of the Empire; and that Bebemia is 
one of its principal Members: as the Emperor 
Rodolphus II. ſays in expreſs Terms, in the E- 
dict for the Peace of Religion in the Empire in 
the Year 1609. And indeed, to ſay Elector, 
is to ſay Prince; becauſe it is ſo impoſſible to 
be the one without the other, that the Germans 
have no. Word that ſimply ſignifies EleQor , 
and that that of which all the Electors make 
uſe to expreſs their Quality, is that of Prince 
Elector of the Holy Empire. 

* It is true, that for above theſe two hun- 
dred Years the Kings of Bohemia ate not call'd to 
the General Diets, nor even to the Aſſemblies 
which the EleQors have amongſt themſelves 
concerning the Affairs of the Empire, diſtin 
from thoſe that are for the Election of an Em- 
peror, or of a King of the Romans but that 
does not hinder them from contributing to the 
Charges of the War againſt the Tarte, and to 
the other Expences of the Empire: For by the 
Reſolution taken in the Year 1471, at Rarinbone, 
and concerning the War againſt the Turi, it 
was ſaid in expreſs Terms, that Bohemia, and 
the Provinces which are annex'd thereto, 
ſhould be tax'd as all the other States of the 
Empire. Which has been confirm'd by the Re- 
ſolutions taken at the Diets of Azg:ibarg in the 

ear 1500, under the Emperor milcax I, in 
I F22, at CLI in 1541, at Ratizbowe ; in 
1542, at Spires and Naremberg;z and again at 
Sprres in 1544, under the Emperor Charles V. 

nd if it does not appear that the Kings of 
Bobemia have ſince that Time. been invited to 
the Diets, either general or particular, it-is 
becauſe the Qualities of r and of King 
of Bohemia meeting in the ſame Perſon, they 
cons, not 1 yes which the 

ingdom o 4, the Imperial Digni- 
* been for a long Courſe of Yea in 
the Houſe of Auſtria, which is more concern'd 
in the Preſervation of Haxgery, where the Tur- 
4h Arms are moſt dreaded, of all the Pro- 
vinces, of Germany, it draws from Bohemia 


beyond r more Succour, than could 


be requir'd from it, by the Regulations made 
at the Diets. Tho' it nevertheleſs makes uſe 
of all Opportunities, that can contribute to the 
exempting this Kingdom from being ſubject to 
* 1 ſeparate from ii * 
+ It to ſeparate in the Time of 
the Council of Conflance, on the account 
of the execution of Jobs Hs, und Jerome of 
Prague. They were burnt contrary to the 


* Now they ns longer are preſent there, 


t Skis whe and for whe thy para rm the Empire 


Pro- 
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Promiſe and Saſe-conduck which had been gi- 
ven them: and the Bohemians, who had for the 
mot part imbib'd the Doctrine of theſe two 
learned Men, purſu'd the Revenge of their 
Death with ſo mach Animoſity, and fo much 
ccefs, that the Victories they gain'd over the 
mperor Sigiſund, amd the other Princes who 
were for ihtermeddlitg in the Quarret, put 
them in # Condition not only to require 4 Li- 
berty of Conſcience, but alſo to hope for that 
of their State. The Diſorders of thoſe Civil 
Wars, and the Difference in Religion, had 
render'd the Bohemians ſo odious to the Ger- 
many, who had already a great Averſion to 
them, that they were no longer follicitous of 
calling io the Diets thoſe who had already ſe- 
parated from the Communion of their Church, 
and who refus'd to obey the Laws of the Em- 
pite, and the Reſolutions the Germans took in 
their General Aſſemblies. 

But as for the Electoral Dignity, the Kings 
of Bobemia have at all Times been fo jealous 
thereof, that they have not been leſs careful of 
preſerving the Right of the Election, than they 
had ſhewn themſbves defirous to get into the 
Number of the Electors, as ſoon as it began 
to be a particular Quality in the Empire. e 
muſt not wonder that Pope Innocent IV. puts 
the King of Bohemia at the Head of thoſe Prin- 
ces who are not Electors, as we have ſeen 
elſewhere ; + becauſe the Quality of Electot 
was not as yet anhex'd to the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, no more than to the other Principalities 
to which it is at this Day appropriated. And 
it is to that Time muſt be refetr'd what the 
Cotnmentators in c. venerabilem extr. de Elect. 
& El. pot. and the Mirrors of the Law of Saxe- 

and of Suabia poſitively affirm, when they 
ay, that the King of Bobemia is Great Cup- 
bearer of the Empire, but does not elect, be- 
cauſe he is not a German. But the Moderns, 
as Cardinal Bellarmin, and even ſeveral Ger- 
man Doctors, who ſitike into the ſame Error, 
or who affirm, that the King of Behemra is not 
call'd to the Elections but when there is an 
equality of Votes, and when a Schiſm is ap- 
prehended in the Empire, are incxcuſable, The 
Quality of Eledtor might have been diſputed 
with the King of Bohemia before the Publica- 
tion of the Gollen Ball, becauſe it was not ſo 
well ſecur'd to him, but #/evceflas II. found 
himſelf oblig'd to procure for that purpoſe from 
the Emperor Nadolphas I. his Father-in-Law, 
Letters which we ſhall inſert in this Chapter 
and which would not have been neceſſary, if 
his Night had been above Controverſy, and 
incanteſtable; but at preſent it can no longer 
be call'd to queſtion, ſince Charles IV, who 
was Emperor and King of Bubemia, has ren- 
der'd it  infeparadte from his Kingdom. He 
ſays, + That ir is manifett aud notorious t0 all 
CIR WAEL who does not 
5 illuſlrioas | 1; of | has a 
Right, Vate, and Seat at the Peer of the King 
12 by virtue of brs 
eign; and that be is reputed, and is in effect 
true and lawful Prince better f the Empire. 
* That he it the of the Sec _— 
reaſon of his Regal Dignity. +4 That be ſhall t 
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the Emperor's right 
vote after the Archbr 
all the other Secular Eleckorr. Which is fo 
true, that even before the Publication of the 
Golden Bull, and when the FleQoral Digniry 
was not yet fix'd to certain Principalities and 
Families, the Kings of Bohemia were preſent 
at ſeveral Elections: whereof we have Exam- 
ples in Boleſſar, Duke of Bohemia, who af: 
tied at the Election of the Emperor Henry Il; 
Ulric at that of Conrade the Salique ; Subeſlas 
at that of Conrade III; and Udiſias II. at that 
of Frederick I. Primiſlas Othocarins is nam'd 
firft among the Secular Princes, who elected 
Philip of Suabia. And Frederick II. ſays v 
expreſſly, that the ſame Primiſlas Orhocarins ad- 
her'd conſtantly to the Election of his Perſon. 
The ſame PrimNlas fent in the Year 1222, Pre- 
tiſlas, Duke of Skale, his Relation, to the Diet 
of Strasburg, to affiſt at the Election of H 

of $xabia, the Son of Frederick II. In the Year 
1248, Ozhocarins II. was preſent at the Election 
of William of Holland: and in 1257, he gave 
his Suffrage to A/fonſns King of Caſtile, againſt 
Richard of Cornwall, Wenceſlas II. refus d the 
Imperial Crown which was offer'd to him, and 
favour'd the Election of Adolphns of Naſſas. 
It is true that he was not there in Perſon, but 
it is cettain that he was ſo well acknowledg'd 
for EleQor, that Albert Duke of Saxony order'd 
his Embaſladors to give his Vote to him that 
ſhould be nominared by the King of Bohemia, 
who on his ſide defir'd the Archbiſhop of May- 
ence to repreſent his Perſon in this AQion ; 
purſuant to the Cuſtom of the Times, when 
the abſent Princes intruſted ſome of thoſe who 
were prefent to act for them; and their Em- 
baſſadors had nothing to do but to juſtify the 
Cauſe of the Abſence of their Maſters, The 
ſame Henceflas ſaid that Albert I. was oblig d 
to him for the Imperial Digniry : and Jobs of 
Luxemburg was preſent at the EleQion of 
Lewis of Bavaria and of Charles IV. his Suc- 
ceſſor. 

There is no likelihood that after the Paſſa- 
ges of the Golden Bull, which we have quoted, 
and which are ſo clear and ſo expreſs on that 
Subject, and after ſo man 8 any 
body can ſtil} doubt of the Right of the King 
of Bohemia : but that no Scruple at all may re- 
main in the moſt difficult Minds, we ſhall here 
relate two Teſtimonies, the Originals whercof 
are kept in the Archives of the Kingdom of 
Bebema, and are of fo 
it may in ſome meaſure be preferr'd to that of 
the Golden Ball. The firſt is of the 1 — 
Rodolphe I, which we have tranflated Word 
for Word in thefe Terms. Kodolphus, by 
the Grace of God, King of the Romans, to 
& all thoſe to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, 
„ Greeting. Being willing to remove from 
& Pofterity all Ground of Quarrel and Con- 
a teſtation, in proving the Right of the Prin- 
ces, We have caug'd a very exatt and 
& curious Search to be made © rhe Rip ord | 
« our moſt dear Son and Prince, the illuſtrions 
„ King of Bohemia and his Heirs, may have in 


"BTW Kinds of Bohemia have meiran'd themſelves in the P 
x Chap, VII. f. 2. * Chap, IV. b. 3. 
Elcitions before the Publication of the Golden Bull. 
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great Authority, that | 
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« the Empire, and in the EleQion of the King 


« of the Romans; and we have found by the 
« Depoſition, and ma Teſtimony of all the 
« Princes, Barons, Nobles, and Lords of the 
« Empire, as alſo by that of divers other aged 
« Perſons, that the King of Bohemza ought to 
« be, and is in effect, bearer of the Em- 
u pire, and that the Rights of the Office of 
« belong to him and to his Heirs, 
14 by 08 of hereditary Succefſion. We have 
« aiſo ſufficiently verify'd, that the King of 
% Bohemia and his Heirs ought to have a Right 
« and Vote in the Election of the King of the 
« Romans, future Emperor, as well, and in the 
4 ſame Quality, as the other Electors. We 
« therefore ſay, that the Rights of Great Cup- 
« bearer, and of Elector, do not only belong 
« tothe King of Babemia and to his Heirs, but 
« but alfo that they did before belong to his 
« Predeceſſors, Father, Grand-Father, Great- 
« Grand-Father, and Great-Great-Grand-Fa- 
„ther. And therefore, deſiring to provide 
« that the King of Bohemna, or his Heirs, may 
© may not be diſturb'd therein for the future, 
« we ſay, acknowledge, and declare by theſe 
« Preſents, that the Rights and the Office of 
« Great Cup- bearer belong to the King of Bo- 
% bemia and to his Succeſſors, to the exclu- 
« ſion of all others, as well as the Vote and 
« Seffion in the Election of the King of the 
« Romans, future Emperor. And to the end 
that Catumny, Malice and Impoſture may 
« find nothing to odject for the future, we 
« have of our full Power and Royal Authori- 
« ty caus'd theſe Preſents to be prepar'd, to 
* which we — caus'd dong = our _ 
to be affix d. Given at Erforr, September 2 
“ 1290, and of our Reign the 10ch. 
The other Teſtimony is of KRapers Count 
Palatin of the Rhine, and Prince EleQor of 
the Holy Empire, in the Form of « Certificate, 
made at Metz in the fame Year that the Golden 
Bull was pubtiſh'd by the Emperor Charles IV. 
in the following manner. 
Altho' there has never been any doubt of 
« the Rights which the Ittuſtrious King of Be- 
„ hemia, our Coelector and Collegue, has in- 
« herited from his Predeceſſors, Father, Grand- 
Father, Great-Grand-Father, and Great- 
« Great-Grand-Father, and that he Gili poſ- 
« ſefles ar this preſent, as well of Right, as in 
effect as well as we, and the other Princes 
our Coelectors, the Power of raiſing the 
King of the Romans to the Imperial Digni- 
ty, and that this is more clear than the Sun; 
yet there have been Sons of Darkneſs, who 


taking Pleaſure to go groping at Noon Day, 
« dare declare War againſt Virtue, and by a 
« diabotical Envy Malice call Darkneſs 


Light, and Light Darkneſs. Wherefore be- 
* ing willing to take care that nothing like this 
may happen in reference to the moſt ſerene 
Prince the King of Bobemia, or to his Heirs 
uud Succeflors Kings of Bohemia: and that 
« we may take from the wicked all handle of 
« Slander, we ſay, and declare in Conſcience, 
not 2 with Preci „but after 
« a mature Deliberation, after a very exact 
« Search and uiry which we have made 
wich the other Princes, our Coelectors and 


| 


* Collegues, that the moſt ſerene Princes 
Kings of Bohemia, and their Predeceſſ 
* have had from Time immemorial, and ou 
* to have, a Right aud Vote in the EleQion 
of the King of the Romans and of the Em- 
I peror, as well as we, and the Princes our 
* CoeleQors, as well Seculars as Ecclefia- 
* ſticks: So that when the Election takes place, 
* the moſt ſerene Prince the King of Bobemis 
* ou to be ſolemnly invited to the Election, 
and there enjoy, as well in Perſon as by his 
« Deputies or Embaſſadors, whom he Mall 
“ ſend thereto, all the Rights: that is to ſay 
« of Vote and Seffion, and of all the other 
« Privileges, in the ſame manner as we, and 
hy _ * 9 88 and 
egues, have accuſtom'd to enjoy the 
« fame. We alſo verify that the ned 7 — 
« Prince the King of Bohemia is Great Cup- 
** bearer of the Holy Roman Empire, and that 
he is not oblig'd to execute the Office of 
Great Cup-bearer undet the Royal Crown 
in all the Ceremonies, even in the Prefence 
of the Emperor, ſtanding, fitting or march- 
ing, according tothe laudable Cuſtom of the 
« moſt ſerene Princes the Lords Kings of B- 
« hbemis his Anceſtors and Pred rs. In 
* Teſtimony whereof we have caus'd theſe 
„ Preſents to be diſpatch'd under the Seal of 
* our Arms. Given at Merz in the Year 1356, 
« the Swnday before St. Lacy's Day. 

* The Golden Ball in giving to the King of 
Bohemia his Rank amongſt the Electors, and 
in ordaining that he fhall vote immediately 
after the Archbiſhops of Tiers and of Col 
confounds the Error of thoſe who write 
the King of Bohemia has no Vote, e in the 
Caſe of an K amongſt the other Electors. 
Petrat de Andlo Canon of Colmar, who has 


witten a Treatiſe of the Roman Empire, of 


the Creation, Coronation, and Dignity of the 
Emperor, and has dedicated his Work to Fre- 
derick III, ſays, f De Conſwetudine tamen Rex 
Bobemiæ ad Electionem non vocatar, mifi cam vote 


aliorum ſunt equalia numero; & fic hodie prachi- 
cure that is to fay, Cuſtom requires that the 
King of Bohemia ſhould not be cull'd to the 


Election, but when there is an equality of 
Votes among the others: and this is what Is 
practis'd at this Day. Bar there is reaſon to 
wonder that a Man who underſtood the pub- 
lick Law of Germany, who choſe it for the 
chief Object of his Meditarions, and who al- 
ledges the Text of the Goldew Bull in Favour 
of the King of Bohemia, ſhould ſay that he is 
not invited to the Elections, but wy when 
the Votes are equally divided ſt the other 
Electors. It is pofſible that by the 
- ng _ Bohemea — not * the — 
ions of Rapert Gvari mund, 
Albert II, and of Frederick III, 8 Lhe of 
har Wy hot hr depo, er 
that Wenceſlas, w ; 
be call'd to the Electſons of Rupert and of H- 
iſmund, whom he could not authorize 
Preſence but with the laſt Infamy. Albers II. 
was himſelf King of Bohemia, and at the 
of the Election of Frederick Ill, under 
Petrus de Anale wrote, Ladiflas King of 
hemia was ſo young, that there was no 


a 
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* The King of Bohemia 4a: the third Vote in the Eleeral College, 
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of inviting him: But it will not appear that 
he King of Bohemia was ever calld after the 
Election was begun, or that the Equality of the 
other Electors Votes has oblig'd them to wait 
his coming. On the contrary, ſince the Golden 
Bull aſſigns him his Rank, and regulates the 

rdet in which he is to vote, it is impoſſible 
he ſhould depend on an equal Diviſion. For 
Triers voting firſt, Cology the ſecond, and Bo- 
hemia the third , there- muſt of neceſſity four 
vote after him, to wit, the three other Secular 


Electors, and Mayence: and at this Day five, 


by reaſon of the eighth Electorate; and fo it is 


in his Power to nominate ſuch Prince as he 


ſhall think fit, without expecting an equal Di- 
viſion, or the Sentiments of his Collegues. 

+ And indeed it is not the Equality of Votes, 
but the Law that calls the King of Bobemia to 
the Election: So that if the Archbiſhop of May- 

ence fails to invite him with the other Electors, 


the whole Election may be declar'd faulty. We | 


have a very illuſtrious Example thereof in the 
Election of Maximilian I. Frederick III, his 
Father, liv'd at great variance with Uladi/las 
King of Bohemia, and hated him to that de- 
gree, that he could not reſolve to ſee him at 
the Election of his Son, to which he neverthe- 
leſs proceeded, notwithſtanding he had nor 
caus'd him to be invited. But Uladiſlas was 
ſo very much offended thereat, that he was for 
having the Election declar'd vicious, and ready 
to take to Arms for the execution of the Golden 
Bull. An Accommodation was motion'd to 
him, with conſiderable Advantages enough; 
but he inſiſted upon being diſcharg'd from the 
Obligation the Kings of Bohemia are under to 
accompany. the Emperor in his Journey to 
Rome with three hundred Lances: to which 
the other Electors not being willing to conſent, 
a Medium was found at laſt to ſatisfy him, by 
promiſing him that for the future there ſhould 
no Election either of Emperor, or King of 
the Romans, without the King of Bobemia's 
being invited to be preſent thereat in Perſon, 
or to ſend his Deputies or Embaſſadors to the 


ſame: in default whereof all the other EleQors - 


ſhould be oblig'd to pay him five hundred Marks 
of Gold each. To which if we add the Par- 
ticulars of all the Elections ſince Maximilian I, 
to the Emperor who dy'd laſt, it will appear 
that the King of the Bohemia has been invited 
thereto with the other Electors his Collegues, 
and that he had therein the Vote and Rank 
which the Law gives him; So that his Right 
cannot be call'd in queſtion. 

* After all, it is almoſt impoſſible to ſay, at 
what Time the Electoral Dignity was annex'd to 
the Crown of Bohemia: and he that would un- 


dertake to enquire into it, would meet with as 


much Difficulty as we have ſeen Clearneſs in 
the Truth we have now eſtabliſh'd. We have 
deſtroy'd elſewhere the Opinion of thoſe who 
have been for making it believ'd that the King 
of Bohemia, and the other Electors his Col- 
legues, were nominated by Pope Gregory V, 
and by the Emperor Orbe III; and we have 
ſhewn, that he cannot have been added to the 
Electoral College by the Emperor Henry III. 
They who aſcribe the Inſtitution thereof to 


Ocho IV, make the Electoral Dignity of the 
Kings of Bohemia begin from that Time. And 
Dubravius Biſhop of Olmatz in Moravia, an 
exact Author, and wm zealous for the Intereſt 
of his Princes, ſays, That the Kings of Bube- 
mia hold the EleQoral Dignity from the Em- 
peror Rodolphus I, who ſecur'd it to the King 
of Bohemia in the Perſon of Wenceſlas Il, who 
had marry'd his Daughter, and in Confiders- 
tion of this Alliance. There are others who 
maintain, that the Kings of Babemia had no 
Share in the Election before the Rublication of 
the Golden Bull: but this is what is /dire&ly 
contrary to the Truth of Hiſtory, the Particu- 
lars whereof we have ſeen in this Chapter. The 
Letters Patents of the Emperor Rodolphas, and 
the Declaration of Rupert Count Palatin, ſay 
very expreſſly, that the Kings of Bohemia are 
EleQors, and that even in the thirteenth Cen- 
tury they held the Faculty of electing from theit 
Predeceſſors Great-Grand-Fathers and Great- 
Great-Grand-Fathers : And the Golden Bull it 
ſelf founds the Right of the King of Bohemia, 
as well as that of the other EleQors, on an- 
cient Cuſtom. And notwithſtanding it ſeems 
as if what we now ſay were directly con 

to what we have eſtabliſn'd elſewhere, to wit, 
That the Inſtitution of the EleQoral College 
is not ſo ancient as the Acts of Rodolphur and 
of Kupert, and even the Golden Bull, would 
make us believe; yet if we give our ſelves 
but the Trouble of comparing their Words, 
with the Circumſtances of the Hiſtory, it will 
be very eaſy to reconcile them. For it is cer- 
tain that the re > of Bohemia had a Right to 
ele&, and did effeQually ele& ſeveral ; 
rors and Kings of the Romans even in the tweltth 
Century and before, yet not as EleQors; be - 
cauſe this Quality only began to be known, 
and was ſtill new in the Time of the Em 

ror 2 I, but as Princes of the Empire. 
From whence it follows, that the Intention 
of Rodolpbus was to ſecure this new Quality to 
Wenceſlas and his Kingdom, and not to confer 
on him the Right of EleQing, which the Kings 
of Bohemia, as Princes of the Empire, poſſeſs d 
already by virtue of their Quality of Prince. 
And it is thus we muſt underſtand the Words 
of the Emperor Charles IV, 'when he ſays, That 
the King of Bobemia, the Count Palatin of the 
Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Marquiſs 
of Brandenburg have always been in Poſſeſſion 
of the Right of Election; becauſe he will not 
ſpeak of the Quality of EleQor, which was not 
known before Frederick II, but of the Right 
they had as Princes of the Empire to be preſent 
at the Elections with the reſt; that it might not 
be thought he would adyance to this Dignity 
Princes who had no Share therein before, to 
the excluſion of many others who aſſiſted there- 
at before the Publication of the Goldes Ball. 
Wherefore we are not afraid to ſay of the Kings 
of Bohemia, what we have ſaid of all the other 
EleQors in general; to wit, That as Princes 
of the Empire they have always elected with 
the others, and that they have made themſelves 
very conliderable in — as well on the 
account of their Quality King, as. by the 
great extent of their States; particularly during 


1 He is invited to the Eleticn with the other Eletors, 
1 Chap, Iv. 


* When the Eledleral Dignity was ed to the Crewn of Bohemia. 
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the Schiſms with which the Empire was afflicted 
after the Death of Frederick II. They were ca- 
pable of taking a Rank among thoſe to whom 
Cuſtom, con ele the Golden Bull, had by 
Degrees appropriated the EleQoral Dignity to 
the Excluſion of the other s. WY 

* The Emperor Charles IV. having appro- 
priated the EleQoral Dignity to the Princes he 
names in the Golden Ball, requires that the ſaid 


Princes ſhould have a more particular Care of 


the Affairs of the Empire than the reſt; and 


that in order thereto, 4 They meet @ce @ Near in 
one of the Imperial Towns, within a Month after 
Faſter, #0 the End that having there made a Re- 
port of what is wanting, and of the Diſorders they 
ſhall have obſery'd at home, and in their Neig 

bourhood, they may remedy the ſame by ther com- 
mon Advice, and ordain 45 eir Prudence and 
their Comnſels the neceſſary Reformation. At this 
Day the Aſſemblies the Electors hold in par- 
ticular for the Affairs of the Empire, are call'd 
Collegiate Diets to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Electoral, where they only treat of the Election. 
The Emperor Charles IV, as well as all the 
Electors, Ecclefiaſticks and Seculars, aſſiſted 
indifferently at both. But at this Day, and for 
above thefe two hundred Years, the Kings of 
Bohemia are excluded the firſt. Goldaſte, who 
has written a large Volume of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, ſays, That they are injur'd, and that 
ſuch Procedure is contrary to the Diſpoſition 
of the fundamental Law of the Empire, which 
calls thereto the Kings of Bohemia, as well as 
the other EleQors; which is indubitable. - But 
it is alſo true that the ſame · Law removes 
Strangers from the Knowledge of the Affairs 
of the Empire, and that the Kings of Bobemia 
having ſtudy'd to ſeparate themſelves from its 
Intereſt, they ought alſo to bear with their be- 
ing removed from the Deliberations which are 
had concerning Affairs, in which they have no 
Concern. They have endeavour'd to be admit- 
ted, and the Cardinal Cleſel, whom the Arch- 
Duke Matthias had ſent to the Electors aſſem- 
bled at Nuremberg, in the Year 1611, made preſ- 


ſing Inſtance to be receiv'd in the Electoral Col- 
lege, and to be admitted at the W | 


in the Name of his Maſter who was King © 
Bobemia; but he could obtain nothing, no more 
than Matthias himſelf, when he urg d it to the 
Electors aſſembled at Fraxchfort in the Year 
1612, They permitted him nevertheleſs at the 
laſt Seſſion to take his Place in the College, 
which communicated to him the Reſolutions 
which had been taken there, and allow'd him 
to give his W 6_g thereupon : but without 
any other Suffrage, or Vote deciſive, or deli- 
berative, wherewith he was forc'd to be con- 
tented. Ferdinand Il, Emperor and King of Be- 
bemia, met with the ſame Difficulties at the Col- 
lege of Electors, aſſembl'd at Fraxckfort in the 
ear 1609, who would not admit him, altho? he 
was more intereſſed than the others on the Ac- 
count of the Diſturbances in his Kingdom, for 
which this Aſſembly had been chiefly call'd ; 
and at this Day the ſame Refuſal is made to 
the Prince of Lobkotizs, whom the King of Be- 
bemia had ſent to Franchfort, becauſe the Diet 
that has been call'd for the Election is not yer 


— 


open, and that the King of Babemia has no 
Share in the Deliberations which are had ſot 
the other Affairs of the Empire. 1 
+ The King of Bohemia is Great Cup- bearer 
ita the Empire, and his Function 
conſiſts in preſenting to the King of the Ko- 
mans, or to the Emperor, a Silver Cup, weigh 
ing twelve Qunces, cover'd, and full of 
and Water, the. firſt time be asks to drink; 
* and he may do this de voir to the Emperor ha- 
ving his Regal Crown on his Head, or without 
it; the Law leaving it to his Choice todotherein 
as he himſelf ſhall think fit; f and not obliging 
him to this Function, but when the Emperor eats 
in publick, and in Ceremony; which at this 
Day is only — immediately after the Co- 
ronation. e have ſaid in Chap. XI; That 
the Offices of the Crown. of the Empire were 
appropriated to the Princes ho potleſs them 
at this Day, at the ſame time that the Electo- 
ral Dignity was annex'd to the Principalities. 
And foraſmuch as we have ſpoken of that of 
the King of Babemia in particular, we ſhall on- 
; —— that, as Great Cup-bearer, he has for 
rms Gules, a Lyon Argent, crown'd, arm'd 
and langued Or, the Tail forked, having on 
his Breaſt a Gold Cup. 

The R the King of Bobemia has a- 
bove the other Electors his Collegues, are, 

1. That he has the Quality ot King; that 
he is anointed and crown'd, and has the Style 
of Majeſty, tho' the EleQors give him only the 
Quality; or, as they term it, the predicate of 
the Royal Dignity. Bobemia was formerly, in 
part, ſubject to the Kingdom of Moravia, and 
its Princes for à long time were contented 
with the Quality of Duke. The Emperor 0- 
tho I. offer d that of King to S. Wenceſlas, but 
he refus'd it: And it was Heury IV. who gave 
it firſt to Uratilas, the Son of Breti/las, in the 
Diet conven'd at Mayence, in the Year 1086. 
His Succeſlors deſpis'd it, till Uladiſlas II. got 
a Confirmation thereof from the Emperor 
derick I, in the Diet of Ratizbove, An. 1158: 
But it was Primi/las Othocarins who annex'd the 
Royal Dignity to his Sueceſſors and Kingdom, 
under the Emperor Philip of Suabia, about the 
Year 1198. d it is from that time that they 
enjoy it, till now. | 

2. It is on the Account of his Regal Digni- 
ty, that he takes Place immediately after the 

chbiſhop, who is on the Emperor's Right. 

3. That he marches out of Rank, and alone, 
immediately after the Emperor. The Goldes 
Ball ordains it in very expreſs Terms, + and it 
is at this Day obſerv'd without any Difficulty, 
* what the ſame Golden Bull ſays, 
Chap. XXVI, That the Empreſs is to march 
immediately after the E r; from hence 
ſome have been for that there was a 
Contradiction in — ut it is ſo only in 
the Imagination of ſome fickly Minds, Who 
might reſolve the Difficulty they form to them- 
ſelves by the Law it ſelf, which ſays that the 
Empreſs ought to follow the Emperor imme- 
diately, but at ſome Paces diſtance. And it is 


in this diſtant Interval, that not only the 


of Bobemia takes his Place, but where likewite 
are the domeſtick Officers of the EleQors, who 
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cannot be far from their Maſters, and even 
thoſe of the Rare, whereof there are ſeve- 
ral that precede her. EDO OP 
lection. | | 1 
- 5+ That he takes Place of all the other Kings 
and Princes of Chriſtendom, not only in the 
iets, where the other Ele&ors have the ſame 


Advantage, but alſo every where elſe within 
the Empire. 5 


6. By the partieular Privilege granted by the 
Emperor Frederic II. to the King of Bobemia, 


he is not oblig'd to take the Inveſtiture of his 
— unleſs the Emperot advances as far 
as Nuremberg or Bamberg, or ſome other Town 
near his Frontiers. The Letters of this Privi- 
lege are dated at Bai, in the Year 1212, and 
have been confirm'd by the Lettets of the Em- 


peror Frederick III, given at Newſtad in Auſtria, 


An. 1462. 8 


7. The Emperor is oblig'd to give to the 
King of Bohemia, when he comes to receive the 
Inveſtiture, a Guard and Safe- conduct, as well 
going as coming. 12055 

8. Whereas, at the Inveſtiture of other Prin- 
ces, the Standards and Banners that repreſent 
the Arms of the Provinces for which they do 
Homage, are torn to pieces, and flung to the 
People, thoſe of the King of Bohemia are pre- 
ſerv'd, who has them born before him at the 
Return of his Cavalcade to the Emperor's 
Palace. 

9. Formerly, and before that Bohemia was 
hereditary in the Houſe of Auſtria, the Kin 
and Elector of Bohemia, who had not attain” 
the Age of eighteen Years complete, had no 
Adminiſtrator, as the other Princes, the ſecular 
Electors, have, during their Minority, but the 
States of the Kingdom had Care of the Edu- 
cation of the Prince, and took upon them the 
Adminiſtration of Affairs during his Minority. 

10. The Kingdom of Bohemia had alſo this 
Advantage, That whereas the Emperor diſpos'd 
of the Fiefs eſcheated to the Empire for want 
of Heirs Male, by Confiſcation, or otherwiſe, 
the Kingdom of Bobemia being vacant, it be- 
long' d to the States to proceed to an Election, 
and to call to the Crown him they judg'd beſt 
qualify'd for the ſame. | 

* On which Occaſion we make no Difficul- 
ty to ſay, I hat whatever the Emperor Charles IV. 
has ordain'd relating to the Succeſſion of the 
ſecular EleQors, even in reference to the King 
of Bohemie, this Kingdom was formerly elective. 
And foraſmuch as for the Deciſion of Queſti- 
ons about Fact, there can be nothing ſtronger 
than authentick Teſtimonies, we alt —. ar 
for the Support of the Truth of our Theſis 4 
but only Examples which we have taken out 
of Hiſtory, the Truth whereof was never con- 
teſted by thoſe who have eftabliſh'd an heredi- 
tary Succeſſion in that Kingdom, by the ſole 
Succeſs of their Arms, confirm'd by the laſt 
Treaty of Munſter. But ſo far was the King- 
dom from being hereditary, before it enter'd 
into the Houſe of Az/tria, that, on the contra- 
2 there never was ſeen in it a very 5 
Succeſſion. Lraiſiar, who dy'd in the Year 
1093, left five Sons; notwithſtanding which, 
the States proceeded to an Election, and call'd 


— 


nn 


4. That he has the fourth Vote in the E- 


| 


' ſince the Houſe of Auſtria is 


| 


to the Succeſſion Comrade Duke of 'Morar;u 
his Brother. The ſame Cunrade being dead; 
few Months after his Election, the States, with 
out having any Regard to his Sons, elected Bre. 
lat, the Son of Uratiſlas. * Dubravins ſays that 
ric, the Son of Conrade, made his Complaints 
thereof to the Emperor, and prevail'd with him 
to declare in his Favour; but that it was on 
Condition that the Bohemians ſhould. have the 
Liberty to chuſe him they ſhould judge moſt 
capable, and the beſt quality'd for the Govern- 
ment. In Aike manner when Suendebold, the 
Son of Ortho Duke of Olmutz, uſurp'd the 
Kingdom from Borivoy Brother to Breriſſat 
the Great Men of the Kingdom counſell'd him 
to have Recourſe to the Emperor, and to re- 
monſtrate to him, that the Complaints Bur: 
would have prevented him with, were very il 
grounded, becauſe the States of the Countrey, 
who have a Right to call to the Crown whom 
they pleaſe, had caſt their Eyes on. him, and 
had preferr'd him to Bor:ivoy. And indeed he 
procur'd himſelf to be maintain'd by the Em- 
peror , in the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, in 
which the Election had eftabliſh'd him. Li- 


' diflas, the Brother of Borivoy and of 22 


was preferr'd by the ſame States of the King- 
dom to Otho, Brother and preſumptive Heir to 
Snendebold, who was only Couſin-German to 
Uladiſlas. To this muſt be referr'd the Anſwer 
which the ſame Uladi/las made to thoſe, who 
demanded of him the Reſtitution ofthe Crown, 
on the Part of Borivoy his eldeſt Brother, who 
had been driven out by Suendebold; to wit, that 
it was not of Rim they ought to ask it, but of 
the States of the Kingdom, who alone had a 
_ to diſpoſe thereof. The ſame Uladi/las 
left when he dy'd three Sons, and yet he had 
for Succeſſor Sobreſlas, his Brother. At that 
Time 0:ho, Brother to Suendebold, had made 
himſelf Maſter of the Caſtle of Yiſegard, and 
would not furrender it till he firſt knew the 
Declaration the States of the Kingdom had, by 
one common Conſent, made in Fayour of So- 
bieſlas ; who had alſo for Succeſſor Uladiſlas Il, 
his Nephew, notwithſtanding he had left Chil- 
dren capable of the Government. Uladi/las II, 
being willing to reſign the Kingdom to his Son 
Frederick, addreſs'd himſelf for that Purpoſe to 
the Emperor Frederick I, to obtain his Leave 
for the tame; but the Emperor ſignify'd to him, 
That he ſhould either govern the Kingdom him- 
ſelf, or leave the free Election to the States. 
And indeed the ſame Uladiſlas, who had both 
Sons and Brothers, had for Succeſſor Sobreſtas, 
his Couſin-German, The Elections of 
Biſhop of Prague, during the Detention of his 
Brother Henceſlas, and that of Uladi/ias, Son to 
Uladiſtas II, admit of no Contradiction, no 
more than that of Heury Duke of Cariutbia, at- 
ter the Death of Wenceſlas IV. To which one 
might add ſeveral Letters Patents, by which 
the Kings of Bohemia, even the laſt of them, 
have 1 Ry t of EleQion eb States 
of the Kingdo it were not certain, 

be in Poſſeſſion there - 
of, in a manner by Right of Conqueſt, it has 
„ Condition, and is become merely 

| y. | 
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N The Kingdom of Boh: mia was formerly eleflive, 
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+ It is in this Quality it is at this Dy n ce 
by Leopold Tynatins Arch. Duke of Aaſtria, the 
eldeſt Son of the laſt E „and of Mary 
of Aaſtria; Daughter to Philip III, King of 
w, who is at preſent King and EleQor of 
Bohemia. But foraſmuch as his is born but 
ſince June 8, 1640, and ſo has not attain'd 
eighteen "Years complete, to which Age the 
Golden Bull r 
ces EleQors, it is certain that he cannot dit- 
charge the Functions thereof, if the Election 
be made before 08 of the current Lear; 
and, that- even the 
Embaſlador he might ſerid in his Name; be- 
cauſe the Law calls to the Guardianſhip of the 
EleQor in his minority, + and to the Functions 
of the Electorate, the neareſt Relation by the 
Father's fide, without its being in the Power 
of the Pupil to fruftrate him, or to do any 
—_— his Prejudice, His neareſt Relation 
and Unkle on the Father's fide, is Leopold I il- 
liam Arch-Duke of Auſtria, t the only Brother 
of the late Emperor : and it is he whom the 
Law would without doubt call to the Admi- 
niſtration, if there did not meet in his Perſon 
a Difficulty that abſolutely excludes him. The 
Golden Bull gives the Guardianſhip of the mi- 
nor Elector, and the Adminiſtration of the E- 
leQorate, to the neareſt Relation of the de- 
ceas'd, provided he have all the Qualities re- 
_ to ſucceed, if the deceas'd has left no 
ildren; that is to ſay, provided he be law- 
fully born, eighteen Years old complete, and 


Lay. The Arch-Duke has without doubt the 


two firſt Qualities, but then he has not the laſt ; 
for he is ecleſiaſtick, and gs ſeveral Bi- 
ſhopricks, which hinder him fron taking the 
Quality of Adminiſtrator of the EteQorate 
during the Minority of his Nephew. He would 
augment the Number of the Ecclefiaſtical Ele- 
ctors, which the Golden Bull has limited to 
Three, and confequently would diſtutb the 
whole OEconomy of the Election; ſo that to 
ſupply his Place, there would be a Neceflity 
to conſider the Arch-Duke Ferdinand Charles, 
Arch-Duke of Auſtria at — who is Con- 
iin Germain to the deceaſed Emperor; unleſs 
the Election be put off till the Majority of the 
King of Bobemia, or that his Age be diſpens'd 
with by the Electoral College, as it is the Re- 
preſentative of the Sovereignty of the Empire: 
or elſe that the Friends of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
eſteeming themſelves ſtrong enough in the Diet 
to compaſs the Election of the King of Bohe- 
mia without the Aſſiſtance of his Suffrage, think 
fit to proceed therein without him; becauſe his 
. Abſence cannot render the Election 
vicious. 

* What we have here ſaid concerning the 
active Vote of the King of Bohemia, is indubi- 
table; bur let us ſee whether he can have the 
five in the next EleQion: That is to ſay, 


Wy 


hether althoꝰ he cannot ele by reaſon of his 
Minority, he can nevertheleſs be elected, not- 
withſtanding the Defect of his Age. If all that 
the Goldew Bull ſays of the EleQors were to 
extend to the Emperors, and if all the i- 
ties it requires in the ones, were likewiſe ne- 
cellary in the others, it is moſt certain that the 


lates the Majority of the Prin- Electors, and leaves to their Diſer 


e cannot admit the 


| ſufficient to hin 


King of Bohemia could not afþire tothe Empire; 


till he were eighteen Years old complete; 


_ cavſt there is notleſs Capacity requifite to rei 


than to elect. But there is no neceſſary Con- 
ſequence from the one to the other; and the 
Law not regulating the Age of the Emperor, 
no body whatever can aſſume the Authority to 
regulate it. It ſpeaks only of the Age of the 
Jud f the Capacity of h — * 75 

ent of the C: of him are to 
eech according to the Condition the Affairs of 


the Empire are in, at the Time of the Election 
And this has at all Times been the Practice of 


, when it has been judg'd more adviſe- 
able to ele an Infant, than to leave rhe Em- 
pire without a Head, thereby to prevent the 
Ambition of thoſe, who taking advantage of 
the Interr ; might diſturb and ruffle its 
Tranquillity and Repoſe, and attempt to en- 
croach upon its Liberty. There are Examples 
theteof in Ortho IT, and in Ozho III, who was 
ſo young when he ſucceeded to his Father, 
that he was from thence ſirnam'd the Infant. 

III. w_ 7 twelve n 555 5 
was appoint mperor. | was but 
five, and was not * baptir d. when he was 
nominated Empetor. Hleury VI. was very 
young, and Frederick II, his Son, was ſtill in 
the Cradle hen he was choſen. Henry and Con- 
rade, both Sons of Frederick Il, were not thir- 
teen Years of Age, when, theit Fathet caus'd 
them to be nominated Kings of the Romans 
ſucceſſively one after the other. So that if 
there is no other Defe@ in the Petſon of the 
King of Bohemia, we muſt not think it cati be 

| ar his Election, ſince he is ac- 
tually in an Age, at which the King who now 
reigns, had alteady exceeded five Years of mas 
zority. N 
And accordingly it is certain, that he is 
one of the Subjects that will be moſt conſider d 
at the next Election. There are very great 
ones, and à great many of them among the 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany, but among the 
Roman Catholicks, there is hardly two or three 
that could be pitch'd upon; becauſe that altho” 
the others have all the neceſſary Qualities for 
the Adminiſtration of the Government, they 
have not wherewith to ſupply the Expences re- 
quiſite to ſupport the Imperial Dignity. , But 
as we acknowledge that the Proze b 
are abſolutely excluded by their Religion, ſince 
thete is no likelihood that the five Koman Ca- 
tholick Electors will chuſe a Prince of a con- 
trary Religion : ſo we believe that the King of 
Bohemia will receive a great Adyantage from 
his; not ſo much on the Account of the Pro- 
feſſion he makes of the Catholick, as becatiſe 
moſt of the Roman Catholicks of Germany are 
prepoſleſs'd of this Opinion, that the Houſe of 
Auſtria is as it were the Aſylum and Preſerya- 
trix thereof. | 


* 


He has again this 8 that his Friends 
and Partiſans have found' the Means to per- 
ſuade the Cazbolicks of G _lhat the aperi 
5 5 ATE 4 Je: Houſe of 
x/tria, without ruining the Religion ſet- 
ting the Catholics at e > =. 2 


| ſelyes; and without endangering the Repoſe of 


} The preſent King and Eleflor of Bohemia. * 
* The King of 3 ha 


i Will b « 4 «4 the next Eleition, 


Wherber the Avch- Ds can be Adm miſftrater / 
the 
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ing a powerful Army on foot, would be apt 
to reſent the Neglect might be had of his Per- 


Turk, he poſſeſlys that of Bohemia with, the Pro- 
vinces that depend thereon, as Sileſia and Mo- 
ravia, Auſtria, Stiria, C arinthia, Croatia, Car- 
niola, &c. having for his Neighbours in the 
Empire the EleQors of Bavaria, of Saxony and 
of Brandenburg, the Archbiſhop of Salzsbarg , 
and the Arch-Duke of Tirol: and out of Ger- 
many, the Emperor of the Tarks, the King of 
Poland, and the Republick of Venice. Hitherto 
he has liv'd in a perfect good Underſtanding 
with the Elector of Bararia, who is his Couſin 
German, and who without doubt will procure 
him the Empire, if he does not aſpire thereto 
himſelf; becauſe he will not ſuffer the Impe- 
rial Dignity to be remov'd from the Houſe of 
Auſtria, to be introduc'd into another, with 
which he would not have that Union of Inte- 
reſt and Parent 
The Elector of Saxony has given his whole 
Affection to the King of Bobemia, as well on 
the Account of the Obligation his Houſe has 
to that of Auſtria, as by teaſon of the little 
Commerce he has with thoſe, who might 
thwart the Negotiation that is on foot for the 
Election of his Perſon, The Elector of Bran- 
denburg, in treating with the King of Sweden, 
ſeem'd to have engag'd in a contrary Intereſt 
to that of the Houle of Auſtria: But the Trea- 
ty he has lately concluded with the King of 

oland, plainly diſcovers that he paſſionately 
deſires a Peace, and affords ground to think, 
that he will follow the Sentiments of thoſe 
who labour to reſtore Tranquility to the Em- 

ire. 

The King of Bohemia is very well with Po- 
land, and the Republick has always had a great 
Reſpe& for the Houſe of Auſtria. It is true 
that the Tzrk appears in Arms on the Frontiers 
of its Eſtates, but it is not her he threatens : 
and provided the King of Bobemia will abandon 
the common Intereſts of Chriſtendom, the other 
will not break with him. 

It is alſo true, that as the great Eſtates he 
poſſeſſes will afford him wherewith to 0 5 
the Imperial ne , in caſe he ſhould be 
call'd thereto; ſo likewiſe it might be fear'd, 
leſt he ſhould make uſe thereof, after the Ex- 
ample of ſome of his Predeceſſors, to oppreſs 
the Liberty of the Princes of Germany: And it 
may happen, that as the good Qualities of Bo- 
dy and Mind which meet in his Perſon will 
contribute very much to his Election, they may 
de alſo judg'd more proper to a Monarch, than 
to the Head of a Free-State; and that the ſame 
Power of the Houſe of Axſtria, that will make 
him be confider'd in the approaching Election, 
may alſo prove an Obſtacle to him, on the Ac- 
count of the Umbrage it gives to all thoſe who 
have reaſon to apprehend it. But it may be 
ſaid, that what would have ruin'd his Preten- 
fions at another Time, will forward his Ele- 
ction in the preſent Occaſion. He has alone 
more Troops than all the other Princes toge- 
ther; but his Friends have had the Intereſt and 


the. Empire, becauſe the King of Bohemia hay-. ' 


e which he has with the firſt. 


Addreſs to perſuade, that he cannot do a'more 
important Service to the State, than to ſubſiſt 
at his own Expence, and within his hereditar 
Countries, an Army. able to oppoſe the Turi 
Paſſage, and to preſerve Peace in the Empire: 
That the Power of the Houſe of Azſtria, which 
had formerly made it ſelf formidable to all Ex. 
rope, is at preſent become a neceſſary Reme 
againſt the Evils the Empire has reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of from that of Foreigners, whoſe 
randeur is much better eſtabliſh'd than that of 
Spain: and whereas ſo. long a Series of Empe- 
rors, as the Houſe of Aaſtria has given to Ger- 
many within theſe two hundred Years, d 
to terrifie; they have been able to WP 
that the Merit of ſo many Predeceſſors has ne- 
uir'd Obligations on the Empire, which all 
oſterity ought to acknowledge: and ſo, with- 
out the laſt Ingratitude towards the Memory of 
ſo many great Princes, an Emperor cannot be 
ſought for, out of the Houſe of Auſtria in the 
German Branch, whereof the King of Bobemia 
is at this Day the Chief. | 
lt is certain that ſome of the Eccleſiaſtical 
EleQors have the ſame Sentiments, and that 
France it ſelf will contribute its Wiſhes for the 
Election of a Prince, who is the Queen's Ne- 
phew, Couſin German to the King, and much 
of the ſame Age, and adorn'd with the fame 
fine Qualities that ſhine ſo brightly in his Ma- 
jeſty: and which might promiſe to the one 
and oy other x another ng, and with- 
out ſo ſtrong a Competition, the Empire 
whole World. fo 955 wn wer 
* The Crown of Bohemia remain'd in the 
Poſterity of Primiſlat, firſt Duke of Bohemia , 
down to Heceſlas III, who being kill'd on 
Auguſt 3, 1306, as he was going to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown of Poland, the States of the 
Kingdom call'd thereto Heury Duke of Carin- 
thia, Who had marry'd Azze, the eldeſt Siſter 
of Wenceſlas III. But the Emperor Albert I, 
who pretended a Right thereto, as well by vir- 
tue of the Treaty made between the Emperor 
Rodolphus I, and 2 II. King of Bobemia, 
by which it had been ſaid, That 2 ot 
his Son, happening to dye without male Iſſue, 
his Son Rodolphus, who had marry'd Agnes, the 
Siſter of Wenceſlas, or his Heirs, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in Bobemia, to the Excluſion of all others 
that might pretend thereto; as becauſe he con- 
fider'd that Kingdom as a Fief eſcheated to the 
Empire, for want of Males in the Royal Fa- 
mily, carry'd thither his Son Rodolphns; and 
the better to ſecure him abſolutely. of the 
Crown, he made him marry Elxabeib of Pe- 
land, Wenceſlas's Widdow : But Rodo/phns did 
not reign there a Year, and dy'd Jane 28, 
1308. After his Death Henry of Cariutlia re- 
turn'd to Bohemia, where he reign'd till ſuch 
time as Henry of Luxemb , having attain'd 
to the Empire, confiſcated 


14 rom 
for default of Homage, and receiving the In- 
veſtiture from the Emperor. He ſubſtitured 
in his room John of Lax his Son, who 


marry'd Elizabeth, younger Siſter of Wewce- 
las III, and caus'd him to de crown'd on Can- 
dlemas Day, 1310. Queen Elizabeth dying Sep- 
tember 28, 1339, he marry'd in December 1344» 


Beatrix, Daughter to Lewis I, Duke of Beur- 
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* Hew Bohemia cave de the Heaſe of Auſtria. 
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hon, and of 'Mary'of Haase. Towards the | 


latter end of his Days he became blind: but 
neither his Age nor Affliction hinder'd him from 
being preſent at the Battel which Philip of Va- 
lois, King of France, gave to Edward King of 

land near Creſſy in Picardy, where he was 
1 Augnſt 26, 1346. He by his firſt 


ife, | 

IVenceſlas, ſince call'd Charles, Emperor and 
King of Bobemia. | | 

Primiſlas, who was born November 22, 1318, 
and dy'd April 20, 1320. Wh 

John Henry, Duke of Moravia. | 
Bona, who was betroth'd to Frederick the Se- 
vere, Marquiſs of Miſzia: but ſhe marry'd Jobn 
Duke of Normandy, who ſucceeded Philip his 
Father in the Kingdom of Fraxcec. 

Margaret, the Wife of Hexry, who was the 
Son of Henry Duke of Bavaria, and of El:za- 
beth of Hungary. | 

Anne, 4 Twin with Elizabeth, marry'd Otho 
the Beau, Duke of Auſtria, Son to the Empe- 
ror Albert I. 

Elizabeth her Siſter, dy'd young. 

By the ſecond Wife he had, 

enceſlas, who had for his Share the Dutchy 
of Laxemburg, and ſucceeded fince in Bra- 
bant. He is ſaid to have had another Son, 
nam'd Nicholas, who was made Patriarch of 
Aquileia in the Month of October 1350, and held 
that See ſeven Years and nine Months; but he 
that has made Remarks on the Hiſtory of Lux- 
embarg by Vignier, ſays, that he cannot learn 
whether Nic las was by the firſt or ſecond 
Venter: and Ferdinand Ughelli, who has ſome 
Years ſince publiſh'd I:aha Sacra, ſays, that he 
was a Baſtard. 

Wence 
nam'd Charles by Charles the Bel King of France, 
was the eldeſt Son of John of Laxembarg. and 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, and was born 914 
1316. He was choſen Emperor during the Lite 
of his Father, in oppoſition to Lewis of Bava- 
ria, who dying in the Year 1387, he took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Imperial Dignity. He marry'd 
for firſt Wife Blanche, the Daughter of Charles 
Count of .Valois, and of Mabaud de Chaſtillon, 
1 he had no Children, no more t by 

es of Bavaria, the Daughter of —— A 
Count Palatin of the Rhixe, his ſ Wife. 
He had for third Wife, Anne Daughter to Heu- 
ry II, Duke of Faxr, who was Brother to Bo- 
leſlas Il, Duke of Sxeinizs : and his fourth Wife 
was Elizabeth Daughter to Roguſlasr V, Duke 
of Pomerania, and of Elizabeth of Poland. He 
dy'd March 27, 1378. The -Particulars of his 
Reign make a part of the General Hiſtory, 
for which reaſon we ſhall ſay nothing of them 


__ Bull, and that he had by his third 
b, 

Wenceſlas, who ſucceeded his Father in the 
Kingdom of Bohemia and in the Empire. He 
marry'd for firſt Wife Feax of Bavaria, Daugh- 
ter of Albert, Count of Hainaxlt and of Hol- 
land: and for ſecond, Sophia, the Daughter of 
Jobs Duke of Bavaria at Mxnich, and of Eliza- 

of Gorlitz, : but he had no Children by either, 
and dy'd of an Apoplexy Angſt 10, 1419. 

Catberine, who marry'd Rodolphus the Magua- 

»imous, Duke of Auſtria, eldeſt Son of the Em- 


at, who at his Confirmation was 


here; except that it is he that is the Author of 
Golden B 


| fs Fief" elchomed vals 


— 
He had by his fourth Wife. 
Sigiſmund, who ſucceeded in Bobentia and in 
the Empire: "0 
obs, Count of Gorlith, UL 
A” Wife to Albert III, Duke of 
14. n 
Margaret, the Wife of Lewis King of Hun- 


gary. 
"Elizabeth, Wife to Jobs Galeaz Viſconti Duke 


of Milan: and of this Marriage was born Va- 
lentine, who was Wife to Lewis, Duke of Or- 
leans, Grand-Fathet to Lewis XII. and Great - 
Grand-Father to Fraxcis I, ay - of France. 

Margaret, the Wife of Jobn II, Burgrave of 

ware . 

Auna, Wife to Otho of Bavaria, Marquiſs of 
Brandenburg, Son to the Emperor 4 IV. 

Helen, Who was marry'd to Richard II, Kin 
of England. Polydore Virgil ſays her Name wa 
Anne, that ſhe was Daughter to Wenceſlas, and 
that the Marriage was ſolemniz'd in the Year 
1387: but that cannot be, becauſe Wenceflas was 
then but 26 Years old, And could not have a 
Daughter at Age to be marry'd. 

Agnes, who was betroth'd to Wilkam the 
Ambitions, Duke of * and Carinthia. 

Margaret, ſecond to Amadens le Vert, 
Count of Savay. IF 
Sigiſmund, Son to the Emperor Charles IV, 
and Elizabeth of Pomerania, his fourth Wife, 
ſucceeded his Brother ng of 8 in the King- 
dom of Bohemia : But the Bohemians being in- 
cens'd at the Death of John Hus and Jerome of 
Prague, hinder'd him from taking peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. He marry'd for 
firſt Wife Mary the Daughter of Lew:s King 
of Hungary; and for ſecond Barbe, Daughter 
to Hetman Gount of Cilley, and dy'd Decem- 
ber 9, 1437, leaving by his firſt Wite, 

e th, who was marry'd in 1422, to Al- 
bert, the Son of Albert IV, Duke of Aaſtria, 
and of Fear of Bavaria, who ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther-in-Law in the Kingdoms of Babemia and 
Hungary, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of he 
Taborites, who had call'd to the -Crown of B.- 
hemia Caſimir King of Poland. He ſucceeded 
alſo to Sigiſmand in the Empire: but he did 
not long enjoy all theſe Dignities, and dy'd 
October 28, 1439. He had by Elizaboch of Lax 


Gregory, who dy'd February 16, 1435, being 


very young, 
7 the Wife of William, who was Son 
to Frederick the Warrior, firſt Eleftor of Saxo- 
xy, of the Houſe of Miſme. 49-4 
a marry'd to Cafimir IV, King of 
Ladiſlas, whoſe Infancy fill'd Bobemia with 
Troubles and Diſorders (which are inſeparable 
from the * of Princes) till ſuch time 
as the Adminiſtration of Affairs was given to 
George de Podiebrach, a Gentleman of the Coun- 
trey, who acquitted himſelf thereof with all 
the Fidelity he ow'd to his native Counttey. 
Ladiſlas was crown'd at Pragze, October 28, 
1453 and was betroth'd to Magdalen Dougner 
to Charles VII, King of France: but he dy' 
before the Marriage was ſolemni2'd of a Sick- 
neſs which laſted but 36 Hours, 
After the Death o ) 
Frederick III. was for difpoting of Babemia as 
n becauſe 
Ladiſlas 


Ladiſlas, the Emperor 


4 
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and 


Ladiflas had neglected ta do Homage for the 
ſame. H/illiam Duke of Saxony, and Caſumir 
King of Poland pretended thereto in Right of 
their Wives, who were Siſters to the deceaſed. 
Sigiſmund and Albert Arch-Dukes of Auſtria, 
demanded it in Execution of the Treaty made 
detween the Emperor Rodelphus I, an Wen- 
ceſlas Il, King of Bobemia, which we ſpoke of 
before: and Charles VII, King of France, faid, 
that Bohemia belong'd to him by virtue of the 
Marriage Contract made between Ladi/las and 
his Daughter Magdalen: But the States of the 

Kingdom maintain'd,. that the Election ought 
io take place, and call'd to the Crown the 
ſame George Podiebrach, who had given ſo ma- 
ny Proofs of his Conduct during the Regency. 
He dy'd March 22, 1471; his Poſterity did not 
ſucceed in Bobemia, but it paſſeſs'd a long 
time the Dutchics of Munſterberg and of Oli in 


Sileſia. 
Fo. Emperor Frederick III, Caſimir King of 
Flex and Matthias King of Hungary made 
ntereſt for the Crown of Bohemia after the 
Death of George Podiebrach. Some were for 
calling thereto Albert Duke of at Son-in- 
Law to George: But Caſimir carry'd it for his 
Son Uladi/las, who was Grandſon to the Em- 
peror Albers II, and Elizabeth of Luxemburg 
ughter and Heireſs to the Emperor Sig! 
4, King of Hungary and Bohemia. Uladi- 
flas was but fifteen Years old when he was 
choſen King of Bohemia, May.25 8 Mat- 
thias King of Hungary dying in the Year 1490, 
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Beatrix his Widow, imagining that if ſhe co 
obtain the Crown of Hungary for Ulad; * 
would make no Difficulty to marry her, la- 
bour'd ſo ſucceſsfully thetein, that ſhe pro- 
cur'd him to be elected; but he marry'd Anze 
the Daughter of Gaſton IV, Count de Foix, and 
of Catherine of Candale, and dy'd at Buda in 
Hungary, March 12, 1516, leaving 

Lew: and Aune. | 

Lewis, the Son of Uladi/las, King of Hun. 
gary and Bohemia, and of Anne de Foix, was 

rn July, 1506, and was crown'd at Prague, 
March 11, 1509, while his Father was till li- 
ving, to whom he ſucceeded in the Kingdom 
of ungary and Bohemia, An. 1516. He mar- 
ry'd Mary, Daughter to Philip of Auſtria Duke 
of Burgundy, and of Jeas of Spain. He was 
found ſtifl'd in a Moraſs, after the Battel he 
loſt againſt the Turi near Mobatz, Anguſt 29, 
1526, and left no Children. 

Anne, Siſter to Lewis, marry'd Ferdinand of 
Auſtria, Brother to the Emperor Charles V, 
who was crown'd King of Bohemia in the 
Year 1527, and ſo the Crown of Bobemia re- 
turn'd again to the Houſe of Auſtria, where it 
ſtill remains at this Day. Maximilian II, Son 
to Ferdinand 1, Rodolphns Il, Matthias, Ferdi- 
nand II, Ferdinand Ill, and Leopold Tgnatins ba- 
ving ſucceeded therein without Interruption, 
and even without Conteſtation, 1 that 

ar in 


which was the occaſion of the 1 
Germany. 
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q "CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Duke of Bavaria Prince Eleclor of the Holy Empire. 


HE Emperor Maximilian I. was us'd 
do ſay, he bad this Advantage over all 
the other Monarchs of Europe, That 

he reign'd over Kings He, of whom we have 
juſt treated in the foregoing Chapter, has both 
the Character and Quality thereof, and thoſe 
we are going to ſpeak of at prefent, have the 
Rights and Power thereunto belonging. The 
firit that preſents himſelf to us is the Puke of 
jo ng who has taken the Place of the Count 
Palatin of the Rhize, whom the Golden Bull 
cauſes to march immediately after the King of 
Bohemia. This Change, which is without doubt 
the moſt remarkable that has happen'd in the 
Empire ſince the Publication of the Goldex Bull, 
by reaſon it ualinks the EleQoral Dignity from 
e County Palatin of the Rhine, to which it 
was inſeparably annex'd; obliges us to aſcend 
to the firſt Cauſe of this Tranſlation of the 
Ele&orate from the Palais Branch to that 
of Bavaria, of which we ſhall ſpeak in this 
* 
eee 
J, detween t mperor Charles V. er- 
dinand King of the Romans his Brother on the 
one part; and the Proteſtant Princes of Germa- 
on the other, permitted the Members imme- 
diately ſubject to the Empire, to eſtabliſh with- 
in their Juriſdiction ſuch Practice of Religion 


as oy ſhould judge moſt conducive to the 
Repoſe of their Subjects. The Kingdom of 
Bohemia, and the Provinces thereon depending, 
as principal Members of the Empire, were for 
making their Advantage thereof, and ſettling 
ſome Regulations in Favour of thoſe who are 
call'd in thoſe Parts, a6 — becauſe they 
receive the Communion under both Species. 
But the Council of Vienna oppos'd it, and 
ſaid, that Bobemia being a Province hereditary 
in the Houſe of 7 the Emperor might 
eſtabliſh there the Catholick Religion, even 
by virtue of the Treaty of Paſſaw; provided 
he left the Proteſtants within the Limitations 
of the Treaties they had made with the Em- 
ror & g, and the Kings of Bohemia bis 
redeceſſors. However the Proteſtants being 
numerous enough to enable them to hope from 
their Strength, what was refus'd to their In- 
treaties; and Rodolpbas II, who reign'd then, 
apprebending leſt they ould fide with bis Bro- 
ther Matthias, who had taken Arms againſt 
bim, he gave them Leave by his Letters Pa- 
tents of Faly 9, 1609, to build Temples , 
Church-yards, Hoſpitals and Schools on their 
own Lands, and at their own Expences, in 
what Juriſdiction ſoever were . 
and that even without the Permiffion of the 
Lord of the Fief, or of the Chief — 
n 
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in all the teſt of the Empire the Proteſtants 
complain'd of the ill Treatment they ſaid was 
hewn them: and in order to procure to them- 
ſelves Satisfaction, ſome. of them enter'd into 
a ſtrict Alliance, to which they gave the Name 
of Union, and to thoſe Princes who engag'd 
therein, that of Correſ} t. The firſt Foun- 
dations of this Alliance were laid in the Af 
ſembly of Abanſen, May 4, 1608. But it was 
not concluded til! the Year 1609, at Hall in 
Suabia, where it choſe for its Head the Electot 
Palatin. The Catholicks on their ſide oppos'd 
thereto another Alliance, which they made, 
As * for the Prefervation of the Ro- 
man lick Religion, and gave it the Name 
of the Catholick League, and for Head, Maximi- 
lian Duke of Bavaria: But Affairs remain'd in 
this Condition on both ſides, without proceed- 
ing to any greater Extremities, till the begin- 
ning of the Bohemian War in the Year 1618, un- 
der the _—_ of Matthias. The Subje& or 
Pretext of theſe Troubles was, that the Arch- 
biſhop of Prague had caus'd a Temple to be 
demoliſh'd, which the Proteſtants had built in 
a place call'd Cloſtergrab, and had ſhut up 
another at Brxnam. They complain'd thereof 
at Vienna, but they were anſwer'd, that no- 
thing had been done againſt the Priyileges of 
the Countrey, nor contrary to the Emperot's 
Edias, Upon this Anſwer the States of the 
Kingdom + on j 2 0 the Em 
tor being rm'd he forbad their 4 0 in 
any farther. But the matter was reſolv'd wg 
on, and the Opening of the States being per- 
form'd — 21, 1618, two Date after, ſever] 
Lords and Deputies of the Towns went to 
the Conncil, where they made their Remon- 
ſtrances, and demanded Juſtice; but with ſome- 
what lefs Reſpe& than was becoming Suppli- 
ants. For ſeeing that the Lord of Scabata, 
Prefident of the Council, the Sieur Martinirs, 
and the Secretary of State did not receive their 
Petitions, with that favourable Diſpoſition as 
they had promis'd themſelves from the Equity 
of their Cauſe, they flung them out at the Win- 
dows from two Stories high. The States ſent 
immediately Commiſſions for the raiſing of 
en throughout the whole Kingdom, that 
they might Paw be in a Condition to main- 
tain an Action of that Conſequence. And in 
order to juſtify what they had done, they pub- 
liſh'd a Manifeſto, in which they gave to under- 
ſtand that in the aforeſaid Execution they had 
follow'd the good and laudable ancient Cu- 
ſtom, which allows of ſuch Procedure againſt 
Traitors of the Countrey, and Diſturbers of 
the publick Quiet. The Emperor who was 
diſarm'd, expreſs'd at firſt no other Reſent- 
ment thereat, except that he caus'd the Ma- 
wifeſto to be anſwer d, tho' he was fully re- 
ſolv'd to chaſtiſe this Rebellion, and to ſend a 
conſiderable 28 into Bohemia, under the 
Conduct of the Count of Bacgney, who had 
under him the Counts of Dampierre, of Boug- 
m, and of Callalro, The Bohemians gave 
e Command of their Army to Erneſt of 
Manifeldt, who was gut come our of the Ser- 
vice of the Duke of Savoy, againſt the King 
Spain, and who brought them a good Num- 
er of Officers, that were broken fince the 
Conclufion of a Peace between thoſe two 


Princes in Iraty. The Count de Bacqney be- 


their Apprehenfion, and cuz d Levies. to 


ing enter'd into Babemia, 'fuffer'd his Sol 
diers to exerciſe ſuch Cruelties and Inſolen 
cies, which not only made an end of 
rating the Minds, but even ſtirt d up Piry 
the neighbouring States. Sclefis' was the 
2 for 8 and the. 
inces being aſlembl'd at Ratembrerg 
the Taxber, ſent to intreat the Emper 
conſider, that ſuch was the Importance of 
Affair, as not only to relate to Bohemia, 
alſo to all the Proteſtants of Germany; 
pray'd him to recal his Army, and remove 
by that means the Umbrage all Germazy took 
at ſo violent a Procedure. The Affair _ 
into Negotiation, and the Archbiſhop of May- 
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bour at an Accommodation; which was hin- 
der'd by Delays, which are but too common 
in matters of this nature: but chiefly by the 
Death of the Emperor Matthias, who dy'd 
March 20, 1619. F | 
The Averſion the Bobenzaws had conceiv'd 
againſt the Government of the laſt Emperors, 
did not end with the Life of Martbias; on 
the contrary, the Troubles which degan du- 
ring his Life, continu'd with much more Ve- 
hemence' after his Death. For the States of 
the Kingdom being inform'd that Ferdinand of 
Anſtris been invited to the Election 18 
King of Bohemia ; tifey wrote to the Archbi- 
ſhop of ce, and repreſetited by their De- 
puties to Electoral Col hat - Fergr- 
Kondo _ in 22 ofſefion of the 
om of Bohemia, he could not have any 
hand in the Election. But the EleQtors, with» 
out having any regard to theſe Remon 
admitted him nevertheleſs to all the Delibeta- 
tions they held for the Election: nay they even 
choſe him Emperor Azg»#27, 1619, almoſt at 
the ſame time as woke ed in the Ele- 
Qor Palatim, Frederick V, to wear their Crown. 
This laſt Election preceded that of Ferm 
by only one Day, and ſo alarm'd all Germe- 
vy, that the very firſt Accounts were had there 
of ſerv'd as the firſt Sound of the Trumpet 
to thoſe who were cngag'd in one of the two 
Parties. The new EO HOY knowi 
that the Partiſans of the of Auſlria wou 
= fail » —— pres — apeor Prefer» 
vation of what it poſleſs'd in < 
which intirely on the Iſſue of. this 
War, arm'd powerfully, and endeavour'd to 
bring into the Quarrel as well the united Prin- 
ces, of whom he was the Head, as all bis Re- 
lations and Allies, who were of the moſt 
powerful of The Catholicks, who 
on their fide conſider'd, that if the Proteſtants 
d by this mean = fourth Vote in the Ele- 
coral College, they would not fail in time to 
lace the Imperial Crown ou the Head of a 
of their Party, could not :didlemble 
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the Elector 


taken — Ferdinand, whed de w 
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 without'ariy Form of Proceſs, contrary to aq F 
1 


Laws of the State, and contrary to the Ga 
tolation «the Electors had made with him at 


his Acceſſon to the Crown. 'The Execution | 
of this /Proſcription was committed to Haæi- 


milian Duke of Bavarin, 
lick League, and to the Marquiſs of Spinola, 
who commanded the Span:ſp- Troops which 
the Arch⸗Duke Albert had ſent to the Aſſiſtance 
of the Emperor. The Duke of Bavaria had 
ſapply'd+Ferdizand with a good Sum of Mo- 


ead of the Catho- 


ney, which, togethet With the Intereſt thereof, 


amounted. to ſeveral Millions; of Gold; for 
the pom Rom by of which he had à Mortgage 
on the Upper tio; beſides the Emperor's 
Word, who had promis'd him at the begin- 
ning of the War to beſtow. on him the Spoils 
of the Ele&or Palatin. And in effect on Fe- 
brnary 25, 1623, he gave him the Inveſtiture 
of the Palatin Electoral Dignity. But foraſ- 
much as the Electors of Saxony and of Brau- 
denburg found fault with this precipitate and 
irregular Procedure, as being directly contrary 
to the Diſpoſition of the Golden Bull, which 
annexes the Electoral Dignity to the Palatinate 
inſcparably; it was given out at firſt, that it 
was intended only to the Perſon of Maximi- 
lian; who e advanc'd in Years, 
and having no Children, there was room to 
hope that no Wrong would be done to thoſe 
of the Palatin, who having had no hand in 
the pretended Crime of their Father, could 
not [pen any neither in his Diſgrace. Maxi- 
»milian himſelf publiſh'd that he receiv'd this 
Dignity for his Perſon only, and gave Aſſu- 
rance thereof to the Emperor in Writing: 
But as ſoon as he ſaw the Affairs of Ger- 
many in ſuch a State, that the Proteſtants 
could no longer make themſelves fear d, he 
declar'd himſelf; by making it known that 
the Electoral Dignity ſtanding him in ſtead of 
a very conſiderable Reimburſement, he pre- 
tended to have purchas'd it for himſelf, and 
all his Houſe. And that he might intereſt 
France in the Preſervation of this fine Con- 


vrhich tho! they produc'd no effect, but only 


that of Confuſion and Trouble to thoſe Who 


were concern'd therein; yet they were in part 
the Cauſe, that by the Peace of Munſter was 
confirm'd to him, and to all the Princes of 
his Houſe, deſcended from William Duke of 
Bavaria; his Father, the Electoral Dignity, 
which-was before polleſs'd by the Counts Pa- 
latins of the Rhine. The Article of the Trea- 


ty of Munſter ſpeaks thus; And firit, as for 


what relates to the Houſe of Bavaria, be 
&oral- Dignity which the Eledors Palatins have 
bir herto poſſeſs'd, with all its Rights, Regalia, 
Offices, Precedencies, Arms, &c. whatever, be- 
longing to that Dignity, without any manner of 
exception: as alſo all the Upper Palatinate, and 
the Earldom of Cham, with all their Appurte- 
nances and D s, Rights, and Kegalia, 
all remain for the time to come to the Lord 
Maximilian, Coum Palatin of the Rhine, Dake 
Nei Nee to ry n and to all the 
ine liam, . ſo as there ſhall be 
Male Iſſue thereis.. 17 Conſideration * 2 
the Lord Elector of Bavaria ſhall renounce intire- 


fou be can have to the U pper Auſtria, oc. 


. 
4 


comes. to ſail, aud. be wholly extin@&. (the Pala- 


” 


ſtory. . 

It is certain that not only the Dukes of 
Bavaria have aſſiſted at ſeveral Elections be- 
fore the Publication of the Golden Bull, but that 
they have alſo diſcharg'd the Office of Great 
Steward of the Empire, which is inſeparable 
from the Electoral Dignity : we even 
ſay with the Emperor Rodolphus I, that the 
Duke of Bavaria was an Elector on the ac- 
count of his Dutchy. But we ſay alſo that 
the Election does not make the Elector; for 
if it did, the Adminiſtrators of the EleQors 
during their PORT, who afliſt at the Ele- 
ctions by virtue, of the fundamental Law, in 
their own Right, and not as Guardians of their 


| Pupils, would be Electors; but that it Is the 
queſty he engag'd in ſeveral Treaties with it; 


real Poſſeſſion of the Principality, to which 
the Electoral Dignity is nes „that gives 
this Quality; ſo that to prove, that the Duke 
of Bavaria was an Elector, it muſt be known 
whether the Dutchy was an Electorate ſince 
the Publication of the Golden Bull. 

When the Emperor Radolphus I. ſays that the 
Duke of Bavaria is an EleQor on the Score 
of his Dutchy, he ſpeaks of a Time in which 
the Number of the EleQors was not regulated, 
nor the Electoral Dignity annex'd to particular 
Principalities, as it was afterwards by the Gol- 
den Bull. Moreover to comprehend the Inten- 
tion of Rodolphns, it is requiſite to know. that 
the Difference was between Othocarins King 
Bohemia (who had uſurp'd the Dutchy of Au- 
ſtria) and Henry Duke of Bavaria.  Othocarms 
pretended he had -a Right to two Votes, the 
one on the Account of his Kingdom of Bobe- 
mia, and the other on the Score of A; 
Henry maintain'd, that, as Duke of Aaſtria, he 
had no Right to ele; and that it .belong'd 
to himſelf on the Account of Beaver: , 
which Asftria was formerly but a part; 


—ͤ— — 


, de Dignity was annex'd to the Palatinate by the Golden Bull, and net je Bavaria. 
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pold, 
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that if Henry, who ſucceeded his Brother Leo- 
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W an in. Baveria, was preſent at 
W. AE pee Feneff K was. 


in the Qu of Duke of Bavaria, rather than 


as Mar of Auſtria, It is true, that Huce 
Auſtria has been ctected into a Dutchy dy the 
ſaid Emperor Frederick I, its Princes have. a 
ſiſted at the Elections of ſeveral Emperors; as 
at thoſe of Henry VI, of Philip of Suabia, of 
Otho IV, of Hederick II, and of ſeveral gthers. 
But for all that, when the Number of the E- 
lectors (which was very confus'd and uncer- 
tain in the Time of Frederick I, and of the Em- 
perors his Succeſſors) was reduc'd to a ſmal- 
Jer, and more regular, the Duke of Bavaria 
(who was one of the moſt powerful Princes 
of Germany) was preferr'd to that of Aaſtria, 
who did not begin to be known under that 
Quality, but in the Time of the ſaid Emperor. 
But this does not hinder the Counts Palatin of 
the Rhine, who were Vicars of the Empire du- 
ring the [nterregnum, ſole Judges of the Empe- 
ror's Perſon, and conſequently the firſt Princes 
of the Empire, from having had a Right to ele, 
as well as the Dukes of Bavaria. 

Moreover, even if what theſe Doctors pre- 
ſuppoſe was true, to wit, That the EleQoral 
College was inſtituted by the Emperor 075 III, 
and that from that Time the EleQoral Dignity 
was annex'd to certain Principalities ; the 
Counts 'Palatins would nevertheleſs be Ele- 
Qors. Becauſe, as the eldeſt of the Family, 
they inherited thoſe Proyinces to which the 
Dignity was appropriated; and it was in this 
Quality that Rodolphns, Son to Lewis the Se- 
vere, . Count Palatin of the Rhine, and Duke 
of Bararia, ſucceeded in the Palatmate, and in 
the Electoral Dignity, leaving Bavaria to Lewis 
his younger Brother. The ſame Lewis havin 
attain'd to the Empire, and having proſcrib' 
his Brother Rodolphus for having ſided with Fre- 
derick Duke of Axſtria againſt him, did not 
dare to diſpoſſeſs his Nephews of the EleQo- 
ral Dignity, even after the Proſcription ; but 
all the Advantage he reap'd from the Diſgrace 
of Rodolpbus, and the Misfortunes of his Chil- 
dren, Was, that by the Treaty which he made 
with them at Pavia, in the Year 1329, he ob- 
lig'd them to conſent that the Electoral Dig- 
nity ſhould be in common to both Branches, 
and that the Functions thereof ſhould be exe- 
cuted by both alternately ; with which the 
Emperor, who had the Power in his own 
Hands, and who had confiſcated all his Bro- 
ther's Eftate, would not have been contented, 
if he had believ'd that the Electoral Dignity 
had been annex'd to Bavaria, and not to the 
Palatinate. But let us ſee what Riga che Dukes 
of Bavaria can claim from this TranſaQtion , 
and whether by virtue of this Conſent they 
were call'd or invited to the Elections. There 
is no uy ſo ignorant, as not to know that 
this ſort of Contracts, made between the Guar- 
dian and the Pupil, or between a Man who is 
arm'd with Power, and him who has juit Rea- 
ſon to fear, is of no Effect; eſpecially when 
the Wrong is ſo outragious, that the Law does 
not refuſe to reſtore the Party aggriev'd to the 
State he was in before the Contract, and con- 
ſequently that ſuch Tranſaction is null; admit - 
ting that it were not directly contrary to the 
fundamental Law of the Empire, ' as it really 

s. For whether the Inſtitution of the Electo- 
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ral College be ac d 0 0 Ill, in which 
OG ac Þ. ties could art: ate from: the. 
Law; 


a poſterior Law; which annexes the E 


leQoral 


Dignity, and the Office of Great . 


the Empire, to the Palatingt, in ſuch expreſl 
Tem Ws ſo 9 — repeated ,, that it plainly 
appeats that it excludes. therefrom Bavaria and 
all its Princes, In Chap. VII. $. 2. it ſays, 
Certainly it is manifeſt, and notorns to all the 
World, and there if not any body b e not 
know, that the Illuſtriams, Count Pal 1 the 
5 7 has a 72 * ar — 2 ecki 
om of 4 King omans future peror, 
virtue of bus Principality. Chap. I. F. 13. Th 
Count Palatin of tbe Rhine, Great Steward 
of the I pa ſhall be condutted by the Arch- 
po ayence, Chap. IV. $. 1. The King 
Bohemia ſhall take place, &c. and after 
him, on the ſame de, Jl fit the Count Pala- 
tin of zbe Rhine. And in the ſame Chops 3. 
In the fourth place ſhall vote the Coumt Pal of 
the Rhine. Chap. V. 9 1. When the Empire 
ant, the illuſtrious Count Palatin 
Steward of the holy 


this [Imperial Law, to the ilnſtrions Count Pala- 
tin of zhe Rhi c. And ſo afterwards, in 


the ſaid Emperor Charles IV, dated before the 
Publication of the Golden Bull, June 1, 1354, 
at Reyſeroberg, in which he quotes ſome — 
ters of Jobn King of Bohemia, his Father, da- 
ted at Franckfort the Friday before Palm-Sunday, 
Az. 1339, which ſay very expreſſly, That even 
at that Time Rodolphas,- Count Palatin of the 
Rhine, was true and lawful Elector, and that 
he enjoy'd the Right of Electing, on the ac- 
count of the Palatinate. The ſame Emperor, 
ſpeaking of the Count Palatin Rupert, in his 


ters given at Naremberg in the ſame Lear 


that the Golden Bull was publiſh'd, ſays, Be- 
canſe he is in Poſſe om of a Vote in the Election 
of the King of the Romans, as alſo in Poſſe 
7 the Palatin r ag - „ and of the Office of 
reat Steward, of the 2 d:;Gion, Vaſſallages, 
V pape and De iet, on which the 
bt and the Suffrage of the Eledtors is 2 
And aſterwards, Me find that the Vote, the be, 
and the Election are ſo founded on the Palatinate, 
and in the Office of Great Steward, that the ono 
cannot ſubſiſt without the other. In the ſame Year 
all the EleQors iſſu'd out their Letters Patents, 
by which they ſecure and confirm the EleQoral 
ignity to one another; and, r the reſt, 
Lewis the Roman, Marquiſs and Elector of 
Brandenburg, notwithitanding he was of tho 
Houſe of Bavaria, and. Son to the Emperor 
Lewis IV, does nevertheleſs acknowledge the 
Count Palatin for cm — a- 


ny 


4517 
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or o Charles IVF-and then it mult de 
own'd tut this Tranſa ion Was annull'd by 
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varia. But there is nothing more expreſs 
on this Subject, than what the Emperor Sigiſ- 
mund fays, in his Letters Patents of the Year 
1418, where he expreſſes himſelf thus, in G. 2. 
Sane cum alias per Literas omnium Priucipum 
Eletorum, nommnatim dive Recordationis, ſere- 
vim Principis ar Domini, Domini Catoli IV. 
Romanorum Inperatorir, & Bohemie Regis, 
gemitoris noſtri cariſſimi, velut Bohemias Regis , 
venerabilinm Gerlaci Moguntini, per Alemani- 
am; Boemundi Trevirenfis, per Galliam, ac 
Regnum Arelatenſe; Wilhelmi Colonienfis , 
per Italiam ſacri Romani 8 Arcbicaucella- 
riorum, 3 udolphi Ducis Sa- 
xonia, ſacri Romani Imperii Archimareſchall: ; 
& Lndovici, dich Romer, quondam Imperatc- 
ris Ludovici i, Marchioms Brandeburgenſis, 
ſacri Romani Imperii Archicamerarit > Ac etiam 
Principibus, Comitibus , Baronibas, Nobilibas, 
Proceribas, & multis aliit noftris & Sacri Im- 
informationem certiſſimam, & Lu- 
ce Teſlimonia clariora, noſtra fuſcepit Imperialis 
Celſitndo; qualiter felicis memoriæ Rupertus præ- 
ſenior, quondam Comes Palatinus Rheni, S. K. J. 
Archidapifer, & Bavariæ Dux, Patruns illu- 
ſtris Ludovici, Comitis Palatini Rheni, S. R. I. 


| e ee Principis Electorit, nec non Bava- 


riæ Dncis, Aonncult noſtri cariſſimi; & poſt pre- 
dictum Rupertum preſeniorem, Rupertus ſenior 
Avus jam difti Aonneuli mſtri Ladovici; & 
poſt cundem Rupertum ſeniorem, Rupertus Pater 


jam dicłi Avunculi noſtrs Ludovici, ſacceſſivs 


tanqnam Arc hidapiferi ejaſdem 7 1 & ver: 
Prmcipes Elefores, ab bmmnibus aliit eorum Co- 
electkoribas ſemper habiti & repntati fuerunt: ac 
etiam voluntate, conſenſu & votis aliorum ſuorum 
Coelectorum Principum nunanimiter accedentibuc, 
clare memorie ſeremſſimos quondam Romano- 
rum Reyes predeceſſores noſtros , temporibus ſuis, 
&& rationaliter, fuxta Sacri Romani Imperis ob- 
ſervantiam, in Romanorum Reges elegernnt, ad 
Imperatoriam Celſitudinem 8 Ac ſub- 
ſequenter idem modernus Ludovicus, cum aliis 
Coe lecłoribur ſuis modernis, retroacłis temporibus, 
nos in Romanorum Regem elegit ; qui diſponente 
eo, a quo bona cuntta procedunt Rege Regam, & 
Domino inorum, Coronam Imperialem ſuſce- 

5. ©* Onodque prædicti Rupertus « mor 

Patruns ; ac Rupertus, Pater di; Ludovici, 
quondam 22 Palatini ry" D 3 

temporum preſcriptione inconcuſse habuerunt 
MG eee ipſe Ludovicus impræ- 
fentiarum, ad inſtar illorum, ex ſucceſſione pa- 
« terna & bereditaria, dignoſcitur juſto Trtulo 
paſſidere jus, vocem, dignitatem, 2 poteſtatem 
« Eligendi Romanorum Regem, in Imperamrem 
* promovendum ; ' quemadmodum in noſtris Lite- 
« ris declaratoriis, ſub Regali Romanorum 77. 
> oy _ = — 2 7 7 conti- 

merny. nod 10 tate (4 empo- 
« ris, quod 45 Clare de redditur per 
* oblrvionem obſcura, &c. 

If any one would maliciouſly ſhut his Eyes 
againſt the Clearneſs of this Truth, which is 
much brighter than that of the Sun at Noon» 
— „ we could render it palpable in the Suc- 

eſſion of fo great a Number of EleQors, con- 
tinu'd for above three hundred Years in the Po- 
lam Houſe, without its being interrupted by 


any Conteſt or Proteſtation on the part of the 
5 wy * The Origin of the Word Bavatia. 


| Dukes of Bavaria; excepting that which 2372. 


liam Duke of Bavaria made, in che Year 1; 
when he 'd the Inveſtirute of Feder; if 
But the Emperor Charles V. had no R 

thereto, but gave it notwithſtanding. Wiki. 
founded his Pretenſious on this, Rupert 
the eldeſt Son of Philip EleQor Palais, had 


been put in the Ban of the Empire. had 
marry Iſalella, the only Daughter of George 
the Rich, Duke of Bavaria at Landtſhat, ang 
pretended that all the Inheritance of the Fa- 
ther-in-Law belong'd to him; as well by vir- 
tue of the Teſtament of rhe deceas'd. as by 
his Contract of Marriage: But Albert, Duke of 
Bavaria at Muxichen, who had marry'd the $i. 
ſter of the Emperor Maximilian I, oppos'd it; 
and making uſe of the Advantage of this Al. 
Tiance, he procut'd Kupert to be put in the 
Ban of the ire. This Diſgrace ſerv'd for 
a Foundation to the Hopes which the Dukes 
of Bavaria began to have from that Time, that 
they might contrive to have the Palaum Ele- 
oral Dignity transferr'd to their Family; but 
they vaniſh'd immediately, by the Peace Which 
Lewis and Frederick, Brothers to Rupert, made 
with the Emperor. Milliam, the Son of A. 
bert, ſeeing his Hopes driven ſo far backward, 
had Recourſe to Artifice ; and under the Pre- 
text of renew ing a mutual Friendſhip between 
the tivo Branches, by means whereof the Prin- 
ces of the Palatin Branch might retrieve their 
Affairs: he engag'd the two Brothers to make 
a Treaty with him, into which this Article was 
ſlipp'd, That, by that Treaty, all the former 
Treaties made between the Princes of the two 
Branches, ſhould remain confirm'd. And it is 
upon this Article that he grounded his Preten- 
fions; as if thofe rwo Princes had, by Words 
ſo general, ticularly confirm'd the T 
of Pavia, made between the Emperor Lei TV. - 
and the Sons of the Elector Palatin, Rodolphas 
his Nephews, by which the Electoral Dignity 
had been render'd alternative to the two Bran- 
ches; tho' he knew that it was not in their 
Power to make an Alteration of that Nature 
in the Electoral College, contrary to the ex- 
teſs Direction of the fundamental Law of the 

70 which, by calling to the Succeſſion 
of the Electoral Dignity, the eldeſt of Families 
to the Excluſion of the younger, annexes it to 
the Counts Palatins, who are the eldeſt of the 
Houſe; and excluded therefrom the Dukes of 
Bavaria, who are a younger Branch. 

But foraſmuch as the Plenipotentiaries of the 
EleQors, and of the other Princes of Germany 
aſſembled at 2 and repreſenting the So- 
vereignty of the ire, 2 fit to 
the Order eſtabliſh'd by the Golden Ball: And to 
convey the Palatin EleQtoral Dignity to the Ba- 


png AAS, * — pry this nyo 
ing of the Du of Bavaria, and o 
Princes „as being at this Day E of the 
holy Empire. 

* We have ſaid, in the foregoing Chapter, 
hy Boy, age ng 8 oy Gant oe . got 
to under t onduct o , 
the ſame | Fibe ſame 


ime that another of the lam 
People march'd into rah 74 Belloveſus, in 
the Reign of Targwinins Priſeus n King of the 
Romans; and that they there took Po eon of 
that Countrey, which at preſent is call d from 


their 
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their Name, Bebemis; and remain'd there till 
the Moarcomans fore'd them to ſeek another Ha- 
bication elſewhere; and to tetire into that Part 
of the ancient Noricum, which is at preſent 
call'd Bavaria. For as the 
ple had call d the fnft B 
Habitati 5 ſo they nam'd the laſt 
B d, that is to ſay, the 

of Bay; and in proceſs of Time, 
Bayeren, which has been chang'd to Bejearra, 
Bavvaria, and afterwards into Bavaria. The 
Name of the Province has been known but 
ſince the latter end of the fixth Century, when 
Garibald, King of Bavaria, gave his 
Theodelinda in Martiage to Antharis, King of 
Lombardy; and that of Bavaria is hardly to be 
met with in Hiſtory , before the Time of the 
Emperor Frederick Il. 


It has for its Neighbours on the North fide, 


Franconia and the Upper Palatinate, towards the 
* — Bohemia and Aaſtria, to the Sourhward the 
Alps of Tirol, and towards the ,  Smabia. 
e River Leck, which riſes out of the ſame 
Bien, of Scheags and of hegrtary, diſcharges 
wefjen, of Schouge A es 
its Waters i — Dannbe near Kain, below 
Donawert, div ides it into the Upper and Lower 
Bavaria. The principal Towns of the Upper 
are Manichen, where for the molt part its Prin- 
ces tefide ; Ingolftads a Town, and ho- 
nour'd with an Univerſity which is famous 


en ; and Friſingen, an Epiſcopal City. 
TR the Lower are Ratichowe, an — 
City; Paſſew, a Biſhop's See; Lawfhut 


and 
Straubingen; and ſome others of leſs note, 
which make in all about five and thirty, bo- 
ſides four ſcore and fourteen Burroughs enclos'd 


with Walls. It makes alone one of the Cir- 


pper Moaſtier of Ratisbowe , the 
Prevoſtof Berabreligadem, the Duke of Bavaria, 
the Counts Palm of the Rhine at Newbwyy 
and at Swittbach, the e of Leachtem- 


„Th 
on about the Year 182, after 
. Crit: bor it is cemain 


of Fance, drove x th 
of it, above four hundred Years 
Time. t . . 


Til Governor thereof, in the 
Duke, After him govern'd Teade, and 


him Theodabers, Tab Il, and Oln. Aft 


with his Son 


neighbouting Peo- 


law, was depriv'd of his Eſtates, and ſhut 

in the Convent of Laxriſheim : = 
which means Baveris was again reunited to the 
Crown of Fraxce. of 

It temain'd annex d to it till it was again ſe- 
parated from it by the Partition Which was 
made between the Sons of Lewis the Deboy- 


naire, in the Year 843, by which it fell to Lewis 


ſirnam' d the German, his ſecond Son. t Car- 
lomay, the Son of Lewit, bad it after the 
of his Father, and left it to Arzoal bis natural 
Son, who having attain'd to the Empire, .* 
the Government of Beveria, under the Title 
of a Dutchy, to Leopold, who was kill'd by 
the arians in the Year 907. He left two 
Sons, Arvexd, call'dthe Bad, and Bertold. The 
firſt ſucceeded in the Dutchy of Bavaria, but 
he took up Arms againſt the Emperor Con- 
rade I, Who compell'd him to retire into Hun- 
Aſter the h of Aron, Bertold bis 
ſucceeded in 7 — 8 _ 
Henry, Brother to the Emperor Obe I, w 
had marry'd the Daughter of Aran. Bava- 
ria —— 5 the Karen * the Em- 
peror 1 arandſon to Henry I, ve it to 
Henry or Hetzel, Brother to the Eapercth Cu- 
owde , who held the Dutchy till he dy'd. 
Emperor Conrade Il, gave it to his 8 
Henry ecefiion to the Crown re- 


| who at his A 
united it to the Empire, and gave it afterwards 
to Comrade his younger Son; who dying in the 
Year 1056, the Emperor Henry IV, gave it to 
Agnes his Mother, who govern'd the Duzchy 
in Perſon; till the Year 1061. Then ſhe gave 
it to Ocho, Count of Northerm, of the Houſe 
of Sareny, as being deſcended in a direct and 
male Line from Bruns, the third Son of Fleury, 
firſt Duke of Bavaria, of that Family, Th 
Prince having taken Arms againſt the Emperor 
with the other rebellious Save, {enry gave 
Bevaria to Car IV, the Son of Atzon, Mar- 
quis of Efte. Guelfe IV, had marry's tor firit 
ife Eabelinda, the Daughter of Cabo, Count 
of Norubæim, Duke of Bavaria: but bedivorc'd 
ber out of Co 


7 
ders, which Fadith was the Widow of Tefte, or 
Talus, Son to Godwin, Eaxti of Northamber- 
land, and eldeſt Br King 
e was born 


other to Herold, 
; and of this 


Bonar to $ of Anftria, 
Eis Brother by-the ther's fide ; and after Nis 
Death to Hay bis Brother, who 


1 
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Of the ELECTION of the EMPEROR, and 


reſtor'd to Henry the Lyon, the Son of Henry 
the Proud, . that part of the Dutchy, 
which is between the Rivers In and Eu, which 
was annex'd to Auſtria, which was likewiſe 


erected into a Dutchy : and by that Means 


withdrawn from the Subjection and JuriſdiQi- 
on of the Dukes of Bavaria. 

+ Henry the Lyon, Duke of Bavaria and Sax- 
ony, marry'd for firſt Wife Clementia, the 
Daughter of Conrade Duke of Zeringen, whom 
he divore'd under the Pretext of Parentage; 
and had by her only one Daughter nam'd Cie- 
mentia, who was marry'd to Frederick of Sua- 
bia, Son to the Emperor Conrade III, and after 
his Death to Cauutus, Son to Volmar I, King 
of Denmark. He had for ſecond Wife Mabauli 
or Mathilda, Daughter to Henry Il, King of 
England, of whom he had ſeveral Children; 
ans among the reſt Orbe IV, Emperor, and 
William, from whom ſprung the Dukes of 
Brunſwick and of Lunenburg, who are now liv- 
ing. Henry's haughty Temper, and the Power 
he had in Germany, where his Eſtates extended 
from the Baltick as far as Italy, carry'd him be- 
yond the Bounds of his Duty towards the Em- 
peror, who caus'd him to be put in the Ban of 
the Empire, and confiſcated all his Eſtates: 
and among the reſt Bavaria, which he gave in 


the Year 1080, to 0rho, Count Palatin of 


Wittelſpach, Father to Lewis I, from whom 
ſprung all the Counts Palatins and Dukes of 
Bavaria, whom we ſhall treat of at preſent. 
Both the ones and the others deſcend from 
Otho, Count of Schiren, Son to Brabon, Count 
A Abenſperg, who liv'd about the Year 1048, 
and preſented to the Emperor Hewry III, two 
and thirty Sons at Mans Eſtate. 0tho III, 
Grandſon to Oh I, Count of Schiren, built the 
Caſtle of Mittelſpach, which began from that 
Time to change the Name of the Family, and 
left Ozho IV, Father of Ortho V, who intro- 
duc'd Bavaria into this Houſe, Lewis his Son 
left Ocho VI, firnam'd the Hlaſtriaut, who mar- 
ry'd Agnes, Daughter to Henry of Saxony, who 
was Son to Hexry the Lyon: and by this Mar- 
riage he brought the Palatinate into the Houſe 
of Bavaria. He left two Sons, Henry, whoſe 
Poſterity fail'd in the Perſon of Orho, Son to 
Stephen, whody'd in the Year 1335, and Lewis, 
ſirnam'd the Severe, for * too haſtily ex- 
ecuted his Wife for a falſe Suſpicion of Adul- 
tery. Lewis marry'd for third Wife Mabault, 
Daughter of the Emperor Kodolphus I, and had 
by her Nodolphus, common Father to all the 
Electors, and Princes Palatins; and Lewis, 
who was elected Emperor, October 18, 1314. 
The Emperor Lewis had by Beatrix of Glogar 
his firſt Wife, Lewis, Father to Menard, Count 
of Tirol, who dy'd without Children; and Ste- 
phen. By Marguerit, Heireſs of the Counties 
of Hainanlt, and of Holland, he had ſeveral 
Children: and-amongſt others Adbert, Father 
to Milliam, who left only one Daughter nam'd 
Jaqueline, who þ ns ap up her Eſtates of Hain- 
phe and of Holland, to Philip the Good, Duke 


of Burgundy, and left no Poſterity. 


Stephen, the ſecond Son of the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, and of Beatrix of Glogas, his 
firſt Wife, had by Elizabeth, Daughter to Lew- 


i: II, King of ary and Naples, Stephen I; 


1 


Brother, and of Elizabeth of Hung 


ther to Lewis the Hunch-back'd; ' who dy'q 


without Children in the Year-144F. 2. Frede- 


3. Fobn, the third Son of Stephen the eldeſt 
k R „had for 
his Share Mamichen, and dy'd Azgnjt 8, 1399; 
leaving Erneſtus, who had by Elizabeth Hiſconti, 
Albert, who had by Anne of Brunſwick, Albert 


the Wiſe. This laſt was born December 15, - 


1440, and marry'd in 1487, Cuneganda of Y Aa 
firia, Daughter of the Emperor Frederick Ill, 
and of Leonora of Portugal. It was he that con- 
teſted with Rupert, Count Palatin of the Rhine, 
the Inheritance of George the Rich; and find- 
ing himſelf ſupported by the Arms and Autho- 
rity of the Emperor Maximilian I, his Brother- 
in-law, he had no great Difficulty to triumph 
over his Enemies, and to reunite all Bavaria 
in his Perſon; except what the Palatin of 
Newbarg poſſeſs on the Danabe. He dy'd March 


18, 1508, leaving Lewis, who had no Iſſue, 


and William. William, the Son of Albert the 
Wiſe, and of Canegunda of oy ar made In- 
ſtance after the Death of Philip, EleQor Pa- 
latin, that the EleQoral Dignity might be con- 
ferr'd on himſelf, by virtue of the Treaty of 
Pavia; made between the Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria, and the Children of Kodolphas, Ele- 
cor Palatin; but the Emperor Charles V, 
would not hearken thereto. He alſo with the 
EleQor of Saxony oppos'd the Election of Fer- 
dinand I; and left, by Jacob, the Daugh- 
ter of Philip, Marquiſs of Baden, Albert, who 


was born February 50 528; and marry'd on 


July 4, 1546, Anne, Daughter to the 
— I, and of — of Hung — 
dy'd October 24, 1579, leaving beſides Charles, 
rederick and Mary Maximiliana, who dy'd 
young; William Ferdinand, who never marry d, 
t left a natural Son nam'd Francis William , 
who is at this Day Biſhop of Oſnabarg; Erneſt 
Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologs, Biſhop of 
Liege, Hildeſheim and Friſinges, who dy'd 
February 17, 1612; and Mary, the Wife of 
Charles of Auſtria, and conſequently Grand- 
m_ 0 * * dy'd laſt, to = 
IV, King o in, and to the Queen, Mo- 
ther of — XIV. L 
William, the eldeſt Son of Albert, and of Anne 
of Auſtria, was born September 29, 1548; and 
marry'd on Febr 22, 1565, Rente, the 
Daughter of Fraxci; e of Lorrain, and of 
Chriſtian of Denmark. He reſign'd the Govern- 
ment of the Dutchy to his Son Maximilias , 
and retir'd into the Charter-Houſe at Ratishove, 
where he dy'd May 23, 1626, being 78 Years 
of Age. His Children are, Chri , who 
dy'd „ wer Philip, Cardinal and 
Biſhop of Katicbowe ; Ferdi whoſuccceed- 
ed in the Year 1612, to Erveſt his Unkle inthe 
Archbifhoprick of _Co/og», and to the Biſhop- 


4x It is confiſcated from Henry the Lyon. 


— the Henſe of Schiren, - f The Origin of theſe Princes. 
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icks of Liege and of Hildeſpeim,. and dy'd Sep- 
tember 13, 1650, having pofſeſs' d thoſe Biſhop- 
ricks, together with thoſe of Maſter, and of 
Paderbors thirty eight Years, without being 

Prieſt. Charles, who dy'd. young. © Albert, of 
whom we ſhall ſpeak by and "by, and ſeveral 
Daughters; among the reſt, Aune-Mary, firit 
Wife of the Emperor Ferdizand Il, and Mother to 
Ferdinand III. And Magdalen Wife to Wolging 
William of Bavaria, Count Palatin of the Khine 


at . "*% 7 
Maximilian, the eldeſt Son of }illiam and of 
Rente of Lorrain, was botu April 17 1575, and 
marry'd in February 1598, for fri ife Ez 
beth, the Daughter of Charles III, Duke of Lor- 
rain, and of C of France; who dying with- 
ont Children in the Year 1634, he marry'd on 
July 15, 1635, Anne-Mary ot Auſtria, Daughter 
to the Emperor Fer II, and Anve-Mary of 
Bavaria his Siſter. It is he that procur'd the 
Electoral Dignity to be transferr'd from the 
8 3 that of — — 1 bg 
1623. He dy'd August 27, 1651, $ 
F , born 
October 21, 1636, who has ſucceeded his Father 
in the Dignity which he'ſtill enjoys at this Day, 
and marry'd/on Farxary 12, 1652, Adelaide, 
Daughter to Victor Duke of Savoy, 
and Chriſtina of France; and Philip- Maximilian- 
Hieroſme, born September 30,163 | 
ve of Lexc 


to e Lew, \ 
and of of Baden, by whom he had 


ſeveral Children; but thoſe who are ſtill li- 
ving are Maximilian , Archbiſhop and E- 
lector of Cologn, of whom we have ſpoken elſe- 
where, and Albert Sigiſmamd, who is Biſhop of 
Friſmgen; but he is not yet conſecrated, and 
has ſome Thoughts of Matrimony ; becauſe 
the Elector of Bavaria- has no Children, and 
ſo there is of the whole Houſe only himſelf 
and the EleQor left to keep up the H/ihhel- 
min Line, to which the EleQoral Dignity is 
annex'd, | | 
* As for the Rights, Privileges, ves, 
and Preeminences which the Duke of Bave- 
ria enjoys as ElcQor, and which cannot be 
com with him, ſince the Electoral Digni- 
ty of the Count Palatin of the K hine has been 
transferr'd to him; They are, firſt, That he is 
the fifth in the Electoral College, and the ſe- 
cond among the Seculars: but in voting he is 
the fourth, and ſpeaks his Opinion immediate- 
ly after the King of Bohemia, after whom he 
alſo takes Place in publick Aſſemblies : tho? in 
marching he ſometimes goes between Bran- 
and the Palatin, and ſometimes on the 
Right of the Saxon; as we have ſeen in 
XI. 2. At thoſe Ceremonies where the 


, Daughter 


Electors the Regalia or Ornaments of 
the E the EleQor of Baveris carries the 
Golden Ball; which repreſents the World, and 


which he alſo bears in his Arms; which are 
— in the firſt and fourth, which are 

le a Lyon crown'd Or, langued and arm'd 
Gules; in the ſecond and third Bendy Argent 
and Azure of one and twenty Pieces; and over 
the whole, Gules a Globe Or. But of all the 


* 


Dukes of Bavaria, none but fie” of the Fami- 
ly that is hohour'd with the Electoral Dignity, 
bears over the whole the Golden Globe, as the 
Elector of Bohemia does the Cup, the Flea 
of Saxony the two-handed Sword, the Ele 
of Brandenburg the Scepter, and the EleQor 
Palatis the Crown: Frederick II, Elector Pa- 
latin, was the firſt that bore it in his Arms, iu 
the Tithe, and with the Permiſſion of the Em- 
peror Charles V. 3. He is Great Steward he- 
reditary of the Empire, and in this Quality he 
officiates at the Imperial Feaſts after the Coro- 
nation. The otily Function of this Office is, 
that the Elector of Baverie goes into the Ems 
xror's Kitchin, and there takes Meat in four 
ilver Diſhes of the Weight of three Marks 
each, which he carries' on Horſeback to the 
Gate of the Imperial Palace, where he alights ; 
and going up to the Room . for the 
Feaſt, he ſets them on the Table before the 
Cee, He is aſſiſted in this Function 
the Baron of Walberg, his Vicar in the Offic 
of Great Steward, Who lends him his Hand 
when he mounts on Horſeback, and when he 
alights; and in Conſideration of this Service, 
the Silver Diſhes and the Horſe on which. the 
EleQor rode belong to him. He is alſo Great 
Steward of the Biſhoprick of Bamberg, and on 
the account of this Office he holds in Fee the 
Caſtle of Hobenſtein, and the Bailiwicks of Har- 


>, of Vilſeck, of Anrſpach, of Pagents, an 

A Nate N The Lord Nah of B. f fy 
den is his Vicar in the Biſhoprick. The Ad- 
vantage the Elector of Bavaria has over the 
King of Bohemia (the Office of Great Steward 
being beyond amy oor more honourable 
than that of Great Cup*bearer) makes known 
that theſe Offices were not 
nex'd to the Principalities at the fame time: 
but that that of Great Steward was in the 
Houſe of Bavaria, of which the Palatins are 
the eldeſt Branch, before the King of. Bobemia 
was provided with that of Great Cap-bearer ; 
becauſe without doubt the moſt honourable 
Office would have been appropriated to the 


ted, nor an- 


Regal Dignity, 4. At the beginning of the 
preſent Iwtery „the EleQors of Bavaria 
and Palatin had a Condeſt about the Quality of 


Vicar, which the Golden” Bull ſeems to annex 
to the Palatmate inſeparably, rather than to the 
Electoral Dignity, when it ſays, f“ That when 
“ the Empire ſhall become vacant, the illu- 
« ſtrious Count Palatin, Great Steward of the 
« Holy Empire, ſhall be Vicar of the Empire 
«in Suabia, in kr avconia, and on the Rhine, ow 
« the account of his Principality, or by virtue of 
« the Privilege amex'd to the Palatinate. But 
the Elector of Bev maintain'd, that the Pa- 
latin Electoral Dignity having paſs'd into his 
Houſe, with all its Appurtenances and, n- 
dencies, the Quality and Functions of Vicar 
ought to be compris d therein. And thus the 
22 
have explain” icle 

* that ſpeaks of this Tranſlation. 
The Golden Bull, in ſaying + That the King 
of the Romans, or the Emperor, is impleadable, 
and oblig'd to anſwer before the Count Palo- 
a very ancient Cuſtom, ſhews that the 
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fore ne Electoral Dignity w annex'd to the 
or ef And 18d. the Term of Count 
. nin ſigniſies nothing elſe but Judge of the 
Uace, which the Emperor makes the prin- 
eipal part: 80 that one may doubt, whether 
this Quality pals'd into the Houſe. of Bavaria 
with the Electoral Dignity, as one Of its. 
endencies, as well as the other particular Ad- 
Finks es-which the. Counts Palatins enjoy'd, 
and of which we ſhall ſpeak in Chapter | 
For ſince the Electoral College has not as yet 
determin'd the matter, ſo neither ſhall we; 
we ſhall content our. ſelves with ſaying, that 
as they arc not Riphts inſeparable- from the E- 
leQoral Dignity ; if nevertheleſs it be thought 
fit ta pray the Ele or of Bavaria therewith, 
it might de ſo. order'd that they OMG be. in 
common to. him and to the Elector Palatis: 
but this laſt cannot be abſolutely depriv'd there- 
of, without ſome ſort, of Injuſtice. 4 
Let us now ſee how the Eleftor will be 
eonlider'd in the next Diet, and whether there 
* any Likelihood that the N otiatian which 
s on foot, for the Election of his Perſon will 
ſucceed. The Ang he has are, 1. That 
of his Age, haviog paſs d the one and twen- 
tigh Year thereof, and not yet attain'd to that 
of two and twenty. 2. The Qualitics of Bo- 
dy and Mind, with which he is, endow'd. 
3. His Birth, which is without doubt amongſt the 
molt Illuſlrious of all Germany, as coming from 
a Houſe that has given a great many Electors to 
the Empire, and which gaye it formerly for 
Head, the great Lewis 2 avaria, Who pre- 
lerv'd the Rights thereof againſt the Attempts 
of Foreigners, with a Vigour that has no Exam - 
ple in all Hiſtory. 4, His Eſtates and Wealth 
which are T of ſapportiug che Imperi 
Digaity, as. they have prelery'd it in the Houſe 
of Auſtria, by the Loan which Maximilian made 
of ſo many Millions. to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand Il. 5. His Relations and Allies; being 
Chief of he Houſe of Bataria, Coulin Ger- 
an, to che King of Babemia, and to the Ele- 
tor of Colagu, who ſhews a greater Inclina - 
tion for. him than for the Houſe of Auſtria, a 
very near Relation * of Lorrain, and 
rothex · in- law to the Duke of Savoy, 6. His 
Religion, which has made the Houſe of Bave- 
ria be conſider'd as the Head of the Catholick 
Party in Gmany, if the Houſe of Auſtria 
ſhould fail. 7. He will likewiſe haye the In- 
tereſt of Hauce, and that of all its Friends in 
the Empire, who, will without doubt make 
a Wat Effort to bring about his Ele- 
jon. | 
As ſoon as the was form'd there of 
remaying the Imperial Dignity out of the Houſe 
f Aufirea, it preſently caſt its Eyes on Bava- 
rig, ad on the ſole Support of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion in thole Parts: and there is 
9. body but-knows, that at the ſame Time the 
ing of N * was brought into Germazy, the 
2 Baveris was treated with, and had 
thoſe Hopes given him then, which might now 
produce their Effects, if the Affairs of Germa- 
ay were but duly diſpos'd. But all the Endea- 
| Yours that have hithetto been us'd to win him, 
Wide no Effect, and as yet it has been im- 
pollible 
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to alienate the Elector of Bavaria from | 
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the Intereſt of the Houſe of e Note 
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be might very well ba 7 — ion .enong 
ire to it; and it is. ough 4 


liev'd, that the rial Di 
mw d from ue Haute ot. A, 
kindling the War afreſh in Germany. Some 
of them arcentirely perſuaded kn tp thoſe 
that are in the Intereſt of that Houſe make uſc 
oF the Pretext of the publick Good, and 9 
the Affection they have for the Repoſe of 
Empire, to cover that which they really have 
for the Party; ſo that both the ones and 
others would be ſure to oppoſe the Fiction of 
Bavaria, and pr direQly to. that. of the 
King of Bobemza. They who declare for him, 
and who. liſten'd to the Propofitions which were 
made in Favour of Bavaria, before the Queen 
of Spain was Wr bed of A are at 
preſent skreen d from the juſt Reproach that 
might have been made them, had they call'd to 
the Imperial Crown a Prince who.might in all 
Appearance join to it that of Sin: and have 
no longer occaſion to fear being ageus d of ha- 
n the Liberty of their 8 | 
he, great Qualities of the Ele&or of B.- 
varia might be conſider'd, at a time when they 
were not to be found in a mare eminent De- 
ree in the Perſon of his Competitor, His 
uſe. is Illuſtrious, but that of Aeris is in- 
ferior to it in nothing: And if he reckons ave 
or two Emperors among his Anceſtors, the 
King of Babemis can count twelve amanglt 
Predeceſſors. His Riches, and the Extent 
his Eſtates, cannot be:compar'd with thoſe of a 
Prince who poſſeſſes two Kingdoms, and ſe- 
veral other very large and very conſiderable 
Provinces. If the Relations of the one and the 
other are to be conſider'd, we ſhall find that 
the King of Bebemia has for Couſin German, 
and for Unkle, the two firſt Kings of Chriſten» 
dom, and is ally d to moſt of the Sovereigns of 


Europe. | | f 
The Elector of Bavaria has without doubt a 
very great Advantage, to ſee threg Princes of 
bis Houſe in the Electoral College; fo that to 
bring about his Election, there would want 
but two more to be brought over as might de 
thought: aud we are willing to believe, that he 
may hope for the Sufftage of the Elector of 
Cologn, who is his Couſin German tho' there 
is no very good Underſtanding bet ween them. 
But as for the Elector Palais, who. is of the 
ſame Houſe, and the eldeſt; Branch thereof, 
we mp6 Jonk back as ” * 
tury to find out the beginnin the Relati 
Beddes which there * mare Avertion 
between the Princes of the two Branches, fince 
the time that Rodoſpbus (the Stock from hence 
the Electors Palais deſcend) elected Frederick 
of Auſtria, preferably to Lewis of Beta bis 
Brother; who did not ſpare him in his ture, 
but drove him out of the Countrey, and oon 
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d him to retire into 
dy'd in Exile. And this Hatred is become ir- 
reconcileable ſince the laſt Wars in 5 
by the Tranſlation of the Electoral Dignity. 
gde de reh by ccd Aus toe 

ight be 1 . ö irs to 
— State 9 were in before the Troubles 
of Bohemia. But beſides that there is no like- 
lihood that the EleQor of Bavaria would pur- 
chaſe: at that rate an imaginary Honour, aud 
which would only paſs through his Houſe; it 


ignity, nor of the Upper Palativaze, with their 
Fs» ces and Dependencies, without the 
Conſent of all the Princes of Bavaris of the Po- 
ſlerity of HWilkam; which will be far from re- 

ouncing'a Right that belongs to it as well as 
to the Elector, who is only the Depoſitary 
might very great Advantages, wi w 

holick Party having pr it uri 

the laſt Wars in 2 
1 rinces who make Pro · 

flion'of that Religion, there is no room to 
doubt but it would be ruin'd entirely, if the 
ſame Princes ſhould come to a Rupture amongſt 
themſelves : and the Roman Catholick Reli- 
gion would find its Grave, where it thought 
to ſeek for an Aham. It is true that the King 
has and powerful Friends in — 
and particularly among the Proteſtants. 
may even have ſome in the Electoral College, 
who would fide with his Intereſt there; but 
then it is to be preſam'd that the King of Be- 
henna, who is a Germ Prince, whote Prede- 
ceſſors have had Leiſure to eſtabliſh maar — 
and to acquire Friends in the Empire, will fin 
there 2 Number, who will all, oppoſe 
the Election of the Duke of Beveria. 

But ſuppoſing! the Elector of Bavoria'to 
de able to aſpire to the Imperial Dignity, let 
us ſee whether he ought to accept of it, even 
tho! it were offer'd him. The {alias Letter 
which was fent hither from Nome, fill'd with 
bad Prognoſticks for the future Election, ſay 
That his Mother, and his firſt Miniſter, wo 
hinder him from taking ſtrong Reſolution 
on this Subject, — hop are in the Inte · 
reſt of the Houle of Auſtria. But as we cafily 
believe with the Author of this Letter, that 
the Relations and Minifters of the Elector of 
Bavaria 'would not adviſe him to charge him- 
ſelf with ſo burthenſome a Dignity; ſo we 
cannot be perſuaded that their Counſel! is groun- 
ded on the Reaſon which he adds. The Ele- 
Qoreſh — + Bavaria is of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, Siſter of the late Emperor, it 
is true; but is ſhe unnatural enough to prefer 
the Intereſt of her Nephew to that of her Son? 
Or is it a er Advantage to her to have the 


. whe we 


| 


that 


tune under the Shade of his Maſter 8. So tha 
| we mull believe that Count Carta, who is 1 


g Court, 


—_ 


—_ 


of the ſame Houſe, and Siſter to the King of 
Spain: but that did not hinder her from ſacri- 
ging: her $ Intercſt to the Glory of 

Son, and to the Advantage of 
the wn of Fraxce. It cannot be deny'd 
unt Carta has ſom ion fur the 
Court of Viewna, and we are willing to believe 
that his Counſels are not altogether diſinte - 


reſted; but we alſo ſay, that there is no Mi- 


niſter whoſe Imprudence and Meanneſs, br as 
the Laliaus fay with — 2 the Dare 
is not itt his Power tu diſpoſe of the Electoral 


Aue great enough to make, bim 
randeur f his Prince, when he 1 an 65. 
portunity to eſtabliſh it, and raiſe his own For- 

So that 


ce of a ſoreigu and predomi 
rt, would endeavour to withdraw himſ 
from it, and make binaſelf. the Arbitrator. of 
Affairs, if be judg d it to be for the Advan- 
tage of his Prince. But the Counſel which he 
gives him, as well as the Princeſs his Mother, 
to ſuut his Ears to the Propoſitions night be 
made him concerning the Exaltation of his Per» 
ſon, is founded, in their Opinion, upon Conũ- 
derations very prudent, and of a refin'd Policy, 
which will not ſuffer the EleQor of Bavaria to 
introduce into his Houſe a Dignity which he 
cannot acquire but with a great deal of Dif- 
calty, and which he could nat ſupport without 
an Expence that would ruin him: even tho? 
he had no reaſon to apprehend the effect of the 
juſt Reſentment of the King of Bohemia, who 
finding himſelf put back Wag which 
he looks upon to be due to the Merit of his 


Predeceſſors, and to which the State of Affairs 


ſeem'd tocall him (were it not far the Intrigue 
that ſhould be carry'd on in Favour of Bavaria) 
and being powertully arm'd, might diſpute 
with him the Poſſeſſion of that Empire, which 
he eſteem' d to be wreſted fram his Houſe by 
unjuſt and illegal Means. 7 

We have now to ſee in the Cloſe of this 
Chapter to whom the EleQor of Bevaris will 
in all likelihood give his Vote, if he cannot 
hope to bring about his on Election, or does 
not think it to have it endeav out d. It is 
certain that in the Electoral College there is on- 
ly himſelf and the King of Bebexnre, on whom 
it can caſt its Eyes; becauſe: the fix others are 
either Eccleſiaſticks or Proteſtants. Out of the 
College, and in the Empire there are none but 
who are cither Proteſtants, og out of a Condi 


tion to ſupport the Imperial Diguity ; the 
EleQors will never think of gel mpe- 
rot in France or in Healy, as long as they ſhall 

Perſons. adarn'd with all the 
ne to fill worthily the Throne 


the Empire: So that there is no room, t 
doubt that Baveris will give his Vote to the 
King of Bubemie, who is his Neigbbour, b 


Quality of Mother of a Prince EleQor, than | neareſt Relation, and the Head of a Family, 

to be confider'd as the E 's Mother t | that has introduc'd into his on all the Gras- 
The Queen Mother of King Lewis XIV. is I deut it is in Poſſeflion of. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the EuxcTiION of the EMPERO R, and 


Of the Duke of Saxony Prince Elefor of the Holy Empire. ; 


fo much the harder to find, as it can- 
- not be ſaid whether it be German, 
Sclavonian, or Gothick. Wrtikind, Abbot of 
Corbie on the Weſer, will have it that the Saxon: 
deſcend from certain Macedonians, who having 
remain'd in Aſia after the Death of Alexander 
the Great, embark'd with a Deſign to return 
home, but were by tempeſtuous Weather caſt 
on the Coaſt of Germany, where they gave 
themſelves the Name of Saxons from the Place 
of their Imbarkation; and by that means the 
Word would be Afaatick, or corrupted Greek. 
This is a ridiculous Notion, but it has for all 
that been ſo well receiv'd in the Cloiſters , 
where they take Delight to canonize Tales of 
this nature, that there is hardly any Author who 
has written before the ſixth tury, that does 
not begin the Hiſtory of Saxony by this Fable, 
as they do that of France by the pretended Prin- 
ces of Troy, Of the ſame kind is again the 
| Invention of thoſe who derive this Word from 
a certain Prince, whoſe Name was Saxe, who 
they ſay was the Son of Nugnon, and Brother 
to Vandalnus. There are ſome who would have 
it believ'd that even in the eighth Century the 
Uſe of the Latin Tongue was well eſtabliſh'd 
in the extreme Parts of Germany to the North- 
ward, and that theſe People were call'd Saxons 
from the Word Saxum, by reaſon of their In- 
vincible Temper : as if they would thereby 
intimate that theſe People were as hard and as 
untractable as a Rock. Others ſeek for the 
Etymology of the Word in a certain kind of 
Arms, which theſe People us'd, and alledge for 
that theſe Verſes : 


Tz Origin of the Word Saxony is by 


| Quippe brevis Gladins apud illos Saxa vocatur : 
nde ſibi nomen Saxo traxiſſe putatur. 


And this Invention is ſo very agreeable to 
Pont anus, in his Treatiſe of the Origin of the 
French, that he does not ſeruple to ſay, f That 
the Swords that are in the Arms of Saxony, 
ſerve as an infallible Proof of the Truth of 
this Etymology. Butit is but reaſonable to for- 
give this great Man one Overſight, who very 
rarely makes any: and who might without a 
Crime be ignorant that the Swords croſs-wiſe 
in the Arms of Saxony are a Token of the Dig- 
| nity of hereditary Great Marſhal of the Em- 
pire; and that they particularly belong to the 
Arms of the Ele&or, who alone makes uſe of 
them, to the Excluſion of all the other Princes 
of the ſame Houſe. It might be ſaid with ſome 
greater Appearance of Reaſon, that whereas 
the ancient Saxony comprehended only the Lower 
pry and Weſiphalia, where the Pronuncia- 
tion is not ſo ſtrong as in Thuringia and Mi/- 
nia, which at this time make the greateſt part 
of the Upper Saxony; the true Name of theſe 


— 


People was formerly Saſſen, and that t 
iven themſelves this New becauſe — — 
itation was fix d and determin'd : whereas 

the Vandals, Sclavonians, Lombards, and Burgan- 

dians chang d theirs from time to time, after 
the Example of the Inhabitants of the moſt 

Northern Parts of A/ia, from whence they 

came. But to ſpeak ingenuouſly, it muſt be 

own'd that this People is ſo ancient, that there 
is not any Author that ſpeaks. of its Origin: 
and that it is impoſſible to give with any ruth 
the Etymology of its Name; tho* we will not 
condemn Cambden's Opinion, who ſays, That 
the Saxozs have their Name and Origin from 
the Sacæ, a People of Aſia, who leaving by. 
little and little Scythia and Sarmatia in 

paſs'd into Europe with the Suevi, Maſſagere 
and Dace ; ſince it is obſervable that thoſe Peo- 
ple did for a long time preſerve among them- 
ſelves in Europe, the ſame Neighbourhood they 

had before in Aſia. Prolomens Alexandrings , 

who liv'd in the Time of the Emperor Trajan, 

is the firſt that ſpeaks of them ; but he does but 
barely. name them. | 

; Their firſt Habitation was in the Peninſula, 

which the Ancients call'd Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, 

where are Jutland, the Dutchies of Sleſwick and 
of Holſtein, Stormaria and the Ditmark; from 
whence they by degrees gain'd Ground upon 
the Suevi and the French, as the ones retir'd 
towards the Upper G „and the others 
paſs'd the Rhine, to poſleſs themſelves of Gaui. 

They made themſelves at firſt known by the 

Incurſions and Pyracies they committed on the 

Coaſts of the Gault, which made them ſo con- 

ſiderable, that in the Vear 428, in the time of 

the Emperor Theodeſius the younger, the Bri- 
tom call'd them to their Aſſiſtance againſt the 

Picts. + The Saxon aſſiſted them ſo well, that 

they drove out both their Friends and their 

Enemies, and remain'd Maſters of that part of 

the Iſland of Britain, which is ſtill at this Day 

call'd ws. ry on the account of the Exgliſb, 

a Saxon People, who went thither under their 

Generals Hengiſt and Horſa, Brothers and Com- 

panions in their Fortune. 

In the Year 451, the Saxons gave Proofs of 
their Valour, in the Battel in which Attila was 
defeared by AEtins. In 524. they aſſiſted Thi- 

King of Auſtraſia, againſt Ermenfroy King 
of Thuringia; and in 630, Bertold their Prince 
was kill'd in the Battel the French gave them 
under the Conduct of Dagobert King of Mert. 

After this Loſs they began to pay Fribure to 

France, but they were not entirely ſubdu'd but 

under * Charlemagne, who made an end of re- 

ducing them after a War of thirty three Years. 

+ It is only from that time that we have any 

Knowledge of the Inhabitants and of the Coun- 

trey of Saxony: which had then for its Fron- 

tiers towards the Eaſt the Elbe and the Sala; 


| ® The Etymology ef its Name, 
» 


L. 11. . 
ſubdue: them, — 


} The Frontiers of anciew Saxony. 


t The Saxons peſſeſt themſelve; of England. 


and 


2 * 


ef the Elxcroxs of the EMPIRE. 


A 


© 4 2 — 
- 
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ad for Neighbours on that ide the Hivide os 
Vmides, the Sorabs; towards the South, the 
Mountains Which gi 


of hay te it from Thuringia 
and Heſſe; towards the Veſt, the Rhine Nam | 


its Month to Darts, over againſt Cologs; and 
towards the North, the Ocean from the ſaid 
* of the Rhine to the River Eider, in the 
tchy of Holſters. | 
+ Irs Inhabitants were 
unt, W 8 and Angarians. e 
liaut poſſeſs'd the Countrey, where are at pre- 
ſent the Dutchies of Branſwick and Lauenburg, 
between the Elbe and the Weſer, from the Sea 
to the Foreſt Hercynia. The Weſtphalians and 
arians remain'd on this fide the Weſer; the 
, as being the moſt Weſtern of all the Saxons 
towards the Rhine, where are the Dutchy of 
Berg, the County of Merc, the Imperial Town 
of Dortmont, part of the Durchy of Cleves, the 
Counties of Bexthem and of ecklenburg, the 
Biſhoprick of Munſter and Tranſ/iſulania; and 
the others in the e where are the 
of Nilaeſbaſen, Minden, and Hervorden, near 
which is the Town of neren, famous for 
the Tomb of Wittikind the Great , Prince of 


Saxony, and for having given a Name to this 7 


People; thoſe of  Lemgos, e and of 
Soeſt; the Counties of Diepholt, of M aldec, and 


of Arutberg, and the Countrey of Surland. 


The Modern Saxony is 7 £4 Compariſon 
larger, and if we compriſe Weſtphalia therein, 


it makes without doubt above one third of Ger- 

zany; fince without this Province it forms two 
of the largeſt Circles of the Empire, which are 
thoſe of the Upper and Lower Saxony. The 
Circle of the Saxony comprehends the 
two Electorates of Saxon and Braxdetburg ; 
the Biſhopricks of Meiſſen, Mertburg, Nanburg, 
Brandenbuzg, Havelberg, of Lubas, and of Ca- 
nin; the Dutchy of Pomerania, the Abbeys of 
zealinbarg, and of Gerexrode, whoſe Abbeſſes 
ate Princeſſes of the Empire; the Marquiſate 
of Miſzia, and the Lantgraviate of Tbarixgia; 
the Principality of Aubal the N of Wal- 
kenried and Salfeld; the Counties of Sdart zen- 
burg, of Mamsfelt, of Solberg, and of Barby, 
and ſeveral other Counties at Lordſhips which 
are fall'n to other Families. In the Circle of 


the Lower Saxony arc M pens the Ring 
ke of Holſtein and Lord © 


of Denmark as 
Stormaria, and of Ditmark, the other Dukes 
of Holſtein, the Archbiſhops of "a, by and 
of Bremen, the Biſhops of Halberſtad, Hilde- 
eius, Lubect, Saerin, and 2 the Dukes 
of Brunſwick and of Luxeuburg, of Mecklenb 
and Saxe-Laiembarg ; and the I owns of Labeck, 
Mulbauſen, Goſlar and Northasſen. 

We ſhall in this Chapter ſpeak only of the 
Upper Saxony, or rather of what the Elector of 
Saxony poſſelles there; and we ſhall reſerve, for 
the following Chapter, what relates to the Ele; 


| Qtor of Braxdenburg, who has his Marquiſate in 
the ſame Circle. 


By the Frontiers we have juſt glven to anci- 
ent Saxony, it appears that the was not 
compris'd therein. And indeed the Poſſeſſors 
of the Electoral Saxoxydid not make themſelves 


known under the Quality of Dukes of Saxony, 
but ſince the Princes of the Houſe of Aubali 


» 


have join'd thereto the Lower Saxony, after it 


divided into Offpbali- 


OWnus 


| 


1 1y Daughters; * 


had been confiſcated from Fleury the Lion. It 
is of that part chiefly that Lado/phas was Duke 
or Goyernor,. who is ſaid to have been Ne- 
phew to M irtilind the Great, and who dy'd iti 
the Year $69 ie Brano and 7. d, 
Who built the Town © Brunſwick ; —. Otho 
en r _—_—_— 5 918. > 
anrade I. in the ire, and dy d Faly 2 
He left 5; 5 who Tres Archbiltop*of 
C NN Arch-Duke of Lorrain,; and Henry, 
he had Bovaris for his Share, and left Henry 
and Bruno. The firſt ſucceeded in Bavaria, 


and was Father of the Emperor Hexry II, who 
dy'd without Iſſue, Fly 13, 1024. Braus had 
his Portion in Saxoxy, and the Quality of Mar- 
quiſs. Braxo II, his was Father to La- 
_— who left Braxo III, the Father of Her- 
zel or n of Hilieſbeim; Herman, 
Palatin of Saxony, who dy d without Children; 
and Orbe, who had his Portion on the River 
Meſer, and was Count of Northeim and of Got- 
tinguen. The Emperor Henry IV. gave him, 
in the Year 1061, the Dutchy of Bavaria, but 
he loſt it, together with his Life, in the Battel 
he was engag' d in againſt the Haid mperor , 
une 9, 1075. Of the four Sons he left; there 
were only two that had Children: But Henry; 
ſirnam'd the Fat, who was the eldeſt, had. on- 
„ his younget Brother, 
one Son of the ſame Name, who dy d without 
Iſſue in the Year 1090. Gertrude the eldeſt 
Daughter of Honey the Fiz, was marry'd to 
Conrade, Count Palatin of the Rbine, aud the 
other, whoſe Name was NRixa, marry'd Lotha- 
rins, the Son of Gelbard Cbunt of Supplixbarg, 
who ſucceeded in the Year 1100, in t 
of the Lower Saxony, which the Poſterity of 
Henry Duke df Bavaria, Brother to the Empe- 
or Obo I, had poſleſs'd, to which he re-united 
Ince all the Inheritance of the Princes of the 
Houſe of Billinguen, in the manner we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. 
Obo ſucceeded to his Father in the Empire; 
and erected a new Dutchy of —_ in favour 
of Herman of Billingzen, Lord of Sribikeſborn, 
to whom he gave that of Saxony which 
been conquer d from the Nortalbingtians, and 
from the Sclavi, towards the Countrey of Hal- 
ſtein, and where is at preſent that of the Dukes 
of Saxe-Laxzembourg. He was a Gentleman 
who had rais'd himſelf to this Dignity by his 
Merit, tho' it was at firſt only a Governmen 
which the Emperor did not give him in F 
till the Year 966. We ſhall pe of his Po- 
ſterity, when we ſhall have fir r the 
Readet, that Otbo marry'd for firſt Wife Fadith 
or Egub, Daughter to Edward I. King of 
Exzland ; and for ſecond Adelbeida, the | 
ter to Rodolphas II. King of B and Wi- 
dow of Lotharins King of Italy. He had by 
this ſecond Match 0:ho Il, who ſucceeded him 
in the Empire, and who left when he qe 
December 10, 985, OtholIl, Emperor, and! 
Duke of Saxony of this Branch, who dy d with- 
out Chitdren, 7 24, 1002. L 
the eldeſt Son of the Emperor Ocho I, and of 
Edgid of Exgland, dy d before the Father, Sep- 
tember 6, g57, leaving Ortho, who was Duke of 
Suabia and Francoma, and Father to Brawo; 
who was Pope under the Name of Gregory V, 


—— 


1 In Inbabnans. 


6S to 


on he made between 
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ts William Biſhop of Sgranburg; and to Henry | thewn him, abandon'd him at the Siege he hay 
md Cesar, whe rt of Which had a Son iT er Are Bo the Yeur i t 


Conrade; 0 | 
nani'd Cori - who was choſen Empetbr after 
May 23, 1123. This we ſay with ippo, 4 
deen okar Author, d Chaplain to the | 
pinion of thoſe who make bim come of the 
onfe of Franconia; and hd,  cohrtary to 
| II as of 
the laſt Emperor of the Saxony. 
Herman of Billingnen, who gave b 
0 
to that part of Saxony which he poſſeſs' d with 
the Title of a Butch, the Countrey Which is 
tal other Lands arid Rights. on this fide the 
Elbe, and * April 1, 973» leaving for Iſſue 
Year 1062, and left . others Orrulphus 
or Otho, Father to d So- 
dbia, Baughter to Geije King of Hungary, and 
had by her Heilike, who was was marry'd to 
fild, who marry'd Henry the Black, Duke of 
ring in the Year 1106, Without | 
teaving any 
who pretended that the Dutchy was eſchea 
to th d who otherwiſe had no 
great Reaſon to be ö 8 
ave. the Lower Saxony to Lotharins of Supplin- 
thereof, as we ſaid before. f Lotharint was 
&all'd to the Empire after the Death of Hen- 
arriage, with Saxony, to Henry the Pro 
theſe two great Eſtates in his Perſon, in whic 
he maintain'd himſelf peaceably under the Pro- 


the Death of Henry II, and his Poſlerity ended 
but 1 55 „Ae dy'd withont Guten, | 
8 7725 72 4 
Emperor Conrade II, in 7 to the O- 
the Truth of Hiſtory, ſp * Henty H, as « 
* iti * 
to another Fanitly, as we {2d before, j 4 
at preſefit the Dutchy of Lauenburg, and ſeve- 
Benno, the *ather of Bernard Who dy'd in the 
2 po who marry 
tho of Ballenſtad, Count of Aubalt; and ul. 
Magnum d 
ale Iſſue, the Emperor Heu of 
t 
to the Empire, 
isfy'd with the deceag'd, 
urg, who was already in Poſſeſſion of part 
ry V, and gave Gertrude, bis only Daughter 
n M c 
Duke of Bavaria, who by that Means rn 
tection of the Emperor his Father-in-Law. 


But Lotharizs dying, December 6, 1137, and 
wry having * to the Empire Albers 
the Bear, Prince of Anhalt, Son to 0tho of 


Ballenſtad, and ſo Grandſon to Magnas the 
laſt Duke of Saxony, of the Male Poſterity of 


Herman of Hillinguen, as well as „de- 
fic'd a Partition; and made ſo good an Uſe of 


the Jealouſy the Emperor Conrade HI. had con- 
ceiy d of his Competitor, that he found a mean 
to ſeize the Lower Saxony, Henry retook it 
from him, but finding himſelf diſgrac'd by the 
mperor, driven out of Bavaria, and in Dan- 
of loling Saxony again, be dy'd with Grief, 
September 19, 1139. Lhe 268 Frederick I, 
who ſucceeded Conrade III. his Unkle, March 4, 
Ti53, began his Reign with teſtoring Tran- 
quillity to the Empire, by the Accommodati- 
Y Henry the Lion, Son to 
Henry the Proud, on the owe part; and Henry 
of y i 33g and Albert the Bear on the other. 


vpn be was ſummon d to 


Houſe. 


f z« IV. King 


| ſter of 


thereby. oblig'd him to reſent his 


at the Inſtances of moſt of the Princes of Ger. 
many, who complain'd of his Violence ; whete- 
of Contumaey, and Earn the Ban of the 
Empire, and had all his Eſtate confiſcated. All 
his Neighbours benefited by his Difgrace. 0b, 
of Wittelſpach had Bavaria, 4 and Bernard Prince 
of Anbalt, Son to Albert the Bear, had roxy 
q ao indong oin'd the Town of Mitem- 
N With the trey Which at this Da 
nber the EleQorate of Kr . Tbe fe 
biſhop of Coln annex'd. to his 297 what 
his Syccellors (til! poſſeſs in Weſtphaka; thoſe 
of Magdebirrg, and of Bremen, took whit 
convenient for them in the Neighbourhood. 
\ Henryindeed made his Peace after ſome Years, 


the Mediation of the King of Hagen i 
N pig but he obtainid only the Lal 
tution of that Countrey which is known at this 
Day under the Name of the Dutchies of Brax- 
ſwick'and Lunenburg; the Title of Duke of 
Saxony remaining to the Princes of the Houſe 
of Aubalt, altho of all this rich Spoil there re- 

ain'd to them but a very Gnall Potion of 
Saxony on the other fide of the Elbe, which be- 
came the Share of a younger Brother of the ſime 
Houſe. 4 was fo, and had left, by the 
Partition which had been made of his Father's 
tiheritance, the Marquiſate of 2 to 


| Otho his eldeſt Brother, of whom we ſhall have 


Occafion to ſpeak in the following. Chapter. 
R by Fadith, the Dau © 5 
uke of Heſwic, who was the Son of Cann- 
10 of Denmark, Albert and H. 
being Common Father to the Princes of 
halt. Albert, the eldeſt Son of Bernard, mar- 
ry'd Helen, Daughter to Orbo the Inſam, firſt 
uke of Brunſwick, and had by her Albert Ib; 
John, of whom are deſcended the Dukes of the 
Lower ye 4's who are generally known by 
the Title of Saxe-Latemburg ; Rodalphas, (who 
had amongſt other Children Albert, Great Ma- 


des) and Frederick Biſhop of Merf- 


ourg, 

lbert II. had, by Agnes of Hab Daugh 

ter to the Lingo Reolpbus I, 2 has, * 

had by Judith, Daughter to Osho the Tall, Mar- 
iſs of Brandenburg , Orbo; and by Agnes of 

k, eſtas, 074 left 


in, his third Wife, —__ 
the third, who was kill'd by a Stone 
3 
| ne 1385, an ut- 
Daughter, nam'd Helew „ who marty'd Gi- 
rard Count of Heye. | 
Wenceſlas had by Cecilia of Carrara, Daugh- 
thr to N FIR of * 22 ones 
enceſias Archbi 0 0 
bas III, who fave all his Children die before 
im, of whom two, viz. Wenceſlas and Sig 
W 


from a Slin 
Richlinguen, A 


He caus'd Bavaria and Saxony to be reftor'd io | mund, were bury'd under the Ruins of a To 
the firſt, having, Gott lopp'd off Auſtria from the | in the Town ot Swexiez, An. 1406; and f 
one, as we ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, and | bert IV, who had none at all, and dy d ia the 
from the other the Countrey of whurg, | Year 1422. | Al 
which he erected into an hereditary Marquiſate, | The Succeſſion being by his Death, 
in favour of Albert the Bear, Heay, inſtead of | Frederick, Mazquiſs and Viegor of Brauden- 
acknowledging. the Bounty the Emperor had * bg, took Poſſeſſion of the Upper Sexony,. in 
2 s into tie Henſe of Suppli burg. It . j a 
FE TOTS 1 It goey owt of it to cuter into that of the Guelfs. 2 


— 


the 


the Nath of the Emperor to 
Projects of the Ri FF 
deſcended in a di- 


rect a e from nei the younger Son | 
of Albert 1, and Brother to Albert Il es Ch 
— * etended that hee th EleQvral But 


— el the roy be — _ HEE 


king into ; Conſideration that &: the Counttey 

in need of a 1 who could de- 
fend it again ns of the Bodennavs, 
who had Keren Arts for Religion ; and —_ 
withal Nala Mind to Nic be 


6, 142 Erle oppos'd it, 

wth 4 ide Office bf W 
ſchal of the Biſhop of B gr} went in 
Perſon to the Emperor Was then in Thus 
gg; to try to obtain the ledtoral Dignity and 
the Dutchy of Saxoxy; and to to repreſen to him 
his Right, founded on the Golden . 
know edp'd the Letters Patents, 
the Emperor had afſur'd him of the = ot 
from the Year 1414. All the Comfort he re- 


ceiv'd, was, that the — — or told him, That 
he had betiev%d he * might iſo 2 of the Electo- 
. of 2 the 


roy tf he con}d be 20 Nap ſetifible that 
the Ka not eſcheatable, he would feeute 
him his Right, and would a him Juſtice, When 
e ſhould Fave ma made out his Pretenſions to the 
leQotat College, to whom he refert'd the 
; Cognizance of t Mate . In the mean — 
he confirm'd the Inveſtiture he had —.— 
derick of 5 by other The Pes 
t. Peter's Day, 1425- 
the Reaſons of the Se” 7 they — * 
not detetmin the Difference, but contented 
themſelves with remitting them to the 
tor. This concluded the Afﬀair'; the Marquifs 
of Miſnia was in Poſſeſſion of the Electotate, 
and it was in a manner impoſſible to diſpofleſs 
him; — which Reaſon gi, who found 
every Day new Pretexts to clude the Purſuit 
of Erie, referr'd him in the Year 1426. to the 
States of the Empire, who were to meet at 
Nure But as the Emperor did not come 
2 in een, and there were but two Ele- 
os N þ on others would not meddle in 


gave Eric very well to under- 
— that _ 14 nothing to hope wy 


eQors * 


for. 
afterwards addreſs'd himſelf to the Pope; Ex 
Zeri IV, who gave him Lettets to the Conn- 
eil of Baſil to whom he referr'd the 
2ance of this Cauſe. But the E t was ſo 
offended at the Proceedings of the one and the 
other, that he would no longer give the Title 
of Duke of Saxony to Eric, but ſtyl'd him on! 
Duke of Latemburg; and wrote {6 forcible 
Letter to the Council which had given him the 
Quality of EleQor, That the Fathers would no 
longer be 22 in * om which they 
referr'd to the E him deret- 
min'd in fix Mon 25155 d ran that Time, 
without Children; and his . Bernard, 
pay that all the Pains the deceaſed had tu 
Ken had been to ho purpoſe, acquieſc'd to what 
had been _— and was contetited with the 
Lower Sax Jobs, his Son, as for renew- 
ing the Pro ions under the r Frede- 


6— 


than, his 
Upper Sapdatys. — with 
rantain'd * — 


3 that. by virtue of this laveſti- 
to the fit __ irer, whe 3<Epiy'd 
if be Forer "Gree. en 


— 0 the EleQoral — it was not 


4 to diſpoſe thereof 
—_ 3 of Kare. 5 
Aab without wronging the Princes of ” 


; fihce they would all haue been compris d 
in tho firſt Inveſtieace 2 And boch the ones and 


-Y 


7 
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SY 
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= 
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— till a 28 5 a the o fo 
C as' rinces 
halt, und — — of Sax 
car Fam into Bast "md form'd | 
nth a w — — the Pies 
x'd to Saxony, could not. 7 — 
— 5 of the Emperor's diſh thereof, 
of a Flef eſcheated to the ire, nee they 
were not compris'd in the firſt Inxeſtiture. 
The Princes of the NHouſa of Miſmig add, in 
theit Behalf, another Reaſvn, and ſay, that 
Emperor Slgifmuxd did them Juſtice , in r 
ring to them, which belongs L. * 
Princes deſcended in a Ae 
Wittikind the Great, Prince of - to 8 


Son, the Father 


Bae, gon to Thierry iy'dinthe eat 1009, 
and left Thierry The whoa N ia the Year 1034, 
and leſt ſeveral Children; amongſt whom was 
Dodos II, whoſe Male Poſterity ended in his 
Sons; and Timor, the Faber of Comrade the 
Great, Count of Wit and of pay 1. who 


dy's February 5, 1156, leaving L 2 
Wee 


Suabia, Siſter to the Empetor 
and 7. III. This laſt x C * — two 
five Sons, but their Poſterity did not reach be- 
ond the A* Genermtion. Oi Count of * 
ane ahd Marquiſs of Was ſirnatm d | 
the Rich; becauſe that in his Time the * 


Mines to be diſcover d, of whj 
ſhall ſu ing in the Cloſs of thi 
ter. He 2 * 18, _— Wy. 
ar 


Avoye of Anbalt 


Matrquify of — 
without — lifes 3 5 5 
Father to 

1 6045 IW, 


the 
'a, , 50 7 Bae to. | «cook 


— dy'd, 4, Lows: Vi Lampe 


rings took exe 1 
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Lewis dying in the Year 1227, his Son Her- 
mam ſucceeded him; but he dy'd ſoon after 
without Iſſue, and left e to his Unkle 
Henry, Brother to oo. i A Unkle by the 
Mother's fide to tbe Tiuſtrions. Henry, 
Lantgrave of Thevings, dying alſo without 
Children February 16, 1248, the Succeſſion was 
conteſted by Henry the Illaſtriout, who was the 
Son of a Siſter of the two Lantgraves, Lewss 
and Hevry, and Grandſon to Herman L, on the 
one part; and by „Duke of Brabam, the 
Son of Sophia, who was Daughter to Lewes II, 
of the other. Sophia catry d her 8on upon the 
Place, and made an Alliance with Albert, Duke 
of Brunſwick, but ſhe gain'd nothing by ſo do- 
ing; fot the Succeſs of their Arms not an- 
ſwering their Hopes, ſhe made an Agreement 
with Henry the Illuſtrions, and left him Tbarin- 
ia, which enter'd by that Means into the 
Houſe of Miſuia : and the Countrey of Heſfe 
remain'd to Henry of Brabant; on Condition 
that the Male Line failing in one of the two 
Families, the other ſhould ſucceed: and it is 
this Treaty that begins the Alliance of mu- 
tual Succeſſion, winch ſtill ſubſiſts between the 
Houſes of Saxony and of Heſſe. Henry, Mar- 
uiſs of Miſnia, had by Conſtance, Daughter to 
eapold VII, Duke of Auſtria, Albert and Thier- 
„and dy'd Febr 25, 1288. rry V. 

had a Son nam'd Frederick, who. dy'd without 
Children in the Year 1291 ; and two Daugh- 


ters, Nuns at Weiſſenfels. '}.y 
Albers marry'd — of Szabia, Daugh- 
ter to the Emperor Frederick II: But falling in 
love with a young Lady who was in his Wifes 
etinue, he reſoly'd to get rid of the one, in 
order to enjoy the other with the greater Free- 
dom, and ſo often attempted on his Wites 
Life; that ſhe was forc'd to make her eſcape. 
She went out of the Houſe on foot in the 
Night, on «xe 24, 1270, and retir'd to Franc- 
fort, where ſhe _ April 18, the Year follow- 
ing. The bad Uſage he ſhew'd his Wife, and 
his Severity to the Sons of this firſt Match, 
whom he was for diſinheriting, gave him the 
ſirname of Unnatural; and drew upon him the 
Arms of his Children, who drove him out of his 
Eſtates, and compell'd him to retire to Exfort, 
| where he dy'd in the Year 1314. 
Frederick, his eldeſt Son, only left Poſterity. 
He was ſirnam'd the Bitten, becauſe his Mo- 
ther being reſolv'd to retire, and not being able 
to take her Children along with her, they be- 
ing very young, bit him on the Cheek, thereby 
to leave him the laſt and ual Marks of 
her Tenderneſs, which her Tears and Kiſſes 
could not ſufficiently expreſs. He dy'd April 
25, 1325; and left Frederick, firnam'd the Grave, 
who marry'd Mabauit of Bavaria, Daughter to 
the Emperor Lewis IV, and of Beatrix of Po- 
land; and had by her Frederick the Valiant; Bal- 
tbaſar, who had for Portion Tbarimgia, and leſt 
a Son nam'd Frederick, who dy'd without Iſſue 
in the Year 1439; Lewis, Biſhop of Halberſtad, 
and Archbiſhop of e and of Magdeburg; 
William, who had no Children; and Sgiſmund, 
Biſhop of 1 
' Frederick the Valiant, 8 in 1448, Ca- 
therine, Daughter to Henry XI, Count of Hen- 
'weberg,, who brought him in Marriage the Town 
of Coburg in Fraxconis ; and had by her Frede- 
rick, {irnam'd the Warrior, who introduc'd the 


EleQoral Dignity of Saxoxy into the Houſe os 


Miſnia. He dy'd aui 5, 1428, and left, 


by Catherine, the. Duke 


2 | 
weſwick and Lunenburg, Frederick II; Will; — 


who oo! | 2 and Sigh 
. Frederick II, ſecond Elector of Saxony | 
Houſe, of Miſuia, call'd the Peaceable, yt 
3 of Auſtria , Siſter to the Emperor 
Frederick III; and 44 September 7, 1464. He 
had amongſt other Children two r Erneſt 
and Albert, whom we ſhall make known in 
their Poſterity, which, ſtill ſubiſts at this Day. 
- Erneſt, the eldeſt Son of Frederick II, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father in the EleQorate ; and had 
by Elizabeth 8 to Allem III, Duke of 
weria, at Manichen, Frederick Ill, who ſuc- 
ceeded in the EleQoral Dignity ; but he ney 
marry d, and * May 5, 1525 ; Jobs Er, 
Archbiſhop of 1 al and Biſhop of Hal- 
berſtad; and Albert, Archbiſhop and Eledor of 
Ce. t ; 
Jol, Son to, Erneſt, ſucceeded Frederick Ill, 
his Brother, in the Electoral Dignity; and in 
the Year 1531, he oppos'd the Election of Fer- 
dinaxd I. It was he that preſented to the Em- 
or Charles V. the Confeſſion of Faith of the 
'roteſtants of Germany, Which is commonly 
call'd. the Confeſſion of Augsburg, and that 
G ee into his * e He 
-d Aaguſt 16, 1532, leaving, by Sophia, the 
Da hter of Un, Duke o 1125 12 . 
his firſt Wife, Jobn Frederick, and John Erne 
who had his Portion at Coburg, but he dy'd 
without Children. | 
Jobn Frederick, the Son of Job, was born at 
organ June 30, 150g, and ſucceeded to his 
ather bs the FEA FE Saxony. In the Year 
1527, he marry'd Si aughter to Joby 
Duke of Cleves, and to Mees uf Sake 
ert; and it was mention'd in the ContraQ of 
Marriage, that if the Male Line happen'd to 
fail in the Houſe of Cleves, that of Saxony ſhould 
ſucceed therein. It is on this, that the Dukes 
of Saxony found the Pretenſions they have to 
the Inheritance of Cleves and Faliers , againſt 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and the Palatin of 
Neuburg. In the Year 1536, he made himſelf 
Head of the a Kc of Smalcalden, in 
which were engag'd with him, Philip, Erneſt 
and Francis, Dukes of Branſwick and Lanen- 
burg; Ulric, Duke of Wirte : Philip, Lant- 
ve of Heſſe; Barnim and Philip, Dukes of 
omerania Holigerg, John, George and Joa- 
chim, Princes of Anbalt; Cetherd and A 
8 * „ and * DICER and 
e- 1 owns, Sera, 46 onſtance, 
Im, Eſlingen, Remtli ws Manning , be 
tem, Lindan, Biberach, Iſne, Mag „Bre- 


men, Brunſwick, Go Hannover, Cottingen 
Eimbeck,Homburgh, Lav; and Minden: bur hav: 
ing taken Arms againſt the Emperor Charles V, 


he was defeated in the Battel which was fought 
near Malberg on the Elbe, April 24, 1547, in 


which he remain'd Priſoner with the Emperor, 


who depriv'd him of the EleQoral pr pad , 
and inveſted therewith Maurice, Duke of Saxo- 
xy, his Relation. He dy'd March 3, 1554, leav- 
ing Iſſue, Jobs Frederick I; Jabs Frederick Il, 
who never marry'd, and dy'd Oober 31, 1565; 
and Jobs William. 
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John Frederick, the eldeſt Son of the EleQor 
of the ſame Name, having given Retreat to 
William of Grumbach and his Accomplices , 
who had murder d Melchror Zobel, Biſhop of 
e 0s t in the Ban of the Empire. 
Jobn Wilkan his Brother, and Auguſtzs, EleQor 
of executed the Sentence of Proſerip- 
tion, beũeg d him in Gatha, and compell'd him 
to ſurrender at Diſcretion, after four Months 
Siege. He was carry'd Priſoner to Dreſden, 
and from thence to Vienna and Presburg, and 
at laſt to Neuſtad, where he dy'd 9, 1595, 
after nineteen Years of Captivity. He left Iſ- 
ſuc, by Elzabeth of Bavaria, hter to Fre- 
derick III, EleQor Palatin, Jobs Caſimir, who 
bad his Portion at Coburg, and dy'd without 
Children Faly 16, 1633; and John , who 
had his at Eiſenach, where he dy'd alſo with- 
out Iſſue, October 23, 1638 The Inheritance 
of theſe two Brothers was divided between the 
Dukes of Alzemburg and Weimar, deſcended 
from Jobs William, the younger Son of the 
Elector John Frederick, who dy'd March 12, 
1573, leaving by Swſazna Dorothea of Bavaria, 
Daughter to Frederick III, EleQor Palatin, Fre- 
derick William, and John. 

Frederick William, the eldeſt Son of Fobn 
William, had his Portion at Altembarg. He 
marry'd on May 5, 1583, for firſt Wife Sophia, 
Daughter to Chri{opher,, Duke of Wirtemberg, 


and Aue Mary of Brandenburg: but all the i- 


ſue he had by this Match being dead, except 

two Daughters; the one of which dy'd a Maid 

in the Year-1626, and the other who was Ab- 

beſs of Quedlinburg, February 10, 1645 ; and 

the Motber dying on Faly 2, 590, he marry'd 
e, 


wguſt 29, I595, for ſecond Wife, Anne M 

4 , the Daughter of Philip FOE 
Count Pglatin of the Rhine at Neuburg, and of 
Auxe of Cleuet, aud dy'd Jay 7, 1602. The 
Children of this — Bed are, 1. John Phi- 
lip, who was born F 25, 1597, and mar- 
y'd on October 24, 1618, to Elizabeth, the 
Daughte of Henry Julius, Duke of Brunſwick 
and Lauenburg; and dy'd April 11, 1639, leav- 
ing Elizabeth Sophia, who was marry'd on Odo- 
ber 24, 1636, to Erneſt, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
at Gotha; 2. Frederick, who was born Februs- 
ry 12, 1569; and was killd October 25, 1625, 
near Hannover, (by an Imperial Party) being in 
the Service of the King of Denmark; 3. Fobn 
William, who was alſo in the Service of the 
King of Denmark, and dy'd without lfize on 
December 2, 1642; 4. Frederick Williams II; 
J. Anne Sophia, marry'd to Frederick, Duke of 
 Munſterberg in Sileſia: Aud, 6. Doretby, who 
— marry d to Albert, Duke of Saxony at Eiſa- 
nach. 

Frederick William II, is the only one of all 
the Brothers that is alive at preſent. Hie was 
born Febreery 22, 1603, above fix Months at- 
ter the Death of his Father; and marry'd on 
September 18, 1638, for firſt Wife, Sobre Eli- 
2abeth of Brande nb, Daughter to Chritran 
Wiliam, heretofore Adminiſtrator of Magde- 
burg, by whom he had no Children. His ſe- 
cond Wife, who is (till living, is Magdalen S:- 
bylla, Daughter to Fobn George, Elector of C- 

and to Magdalen Sibylla of Brandenburg, and 
the Widow ot Chriſtian , Prince of Denmark , 
eldeſt Brother to the preſent King, by whom 
he has ſeveral Children. | 


| Erneſt, Prince of Azhalt, an 


| Fobw, the ſecond Son of Jabs William, was 
born Mey 22, 1570, and had for Portion the 
Town of Weimar. He marry'd on Jann 
1593, Mary Dorothy, the 2 of Foardine 
Wirtemberg, and dy'd October Co nt 
irt F i 1, 1605; leav- 
ing Iſſue; 1. Job Erzeft; who — born Febru- 
ary 21, 1594; he did not marry, and dy'd De- 
cember 4, 1626, in Seta; where he command- 
ed a Body of Men againſt the Emperor Ferd+- 
naxd II; 2. Frederick, who was born March 1, 
1596; and was kill'd Avguſt 19, 1622, in the 
Battel of Flexry, commanding a Regiment un- 
der Count Mansfelt; 3. William; 4. Albert, 
who was born Jay 27, 1999 : He marry'd on 
June 24, 1633; Derotiy, Daughter to Frederick 
Willem Duke of Saxony, at but he 
had no Children by her; and dy'd December 20 
1644; F. Jobs Frederick, who was born Sep- 
tember 19, 1600; and dy'd October 12, 1628: 
His Brothers had caus'd him to be ſhut up in 
a Houſe at H/ermar, which is ſtill uninhabited ; 
6. Erneſt ; 7. Frederick William, who was born 
February 7, 1603, and dy'd Azguſt 16, 1619; 
And, 8. Bernard, who was born Aaguſt 6, 1604 ; 
and dy'd Faly 8, 1639, at Neuburg on the Rhine. 
He was the greateſt Prince that G has 
produc'd for many Ages, and would have 
rais'd the Glory of his Houſe, had he liv'd but 
a few Years longer. | | 
2. William, third Son to Jobs, is living fill 
at Weimer. He was born April 11, 1598; and 
marry'd on May 25, 1625, Eleonora thea , 


the Daughter of John George, Duke of Anhbale at 


Deſjan, and of Dorotby ot Mansfelt, by whom 
he has ſeveral Children. 

3- Erneſt, his Brother, was born December 255 
1601. He has his Portion at Gotba; and mar- 
__ on Odober 24, 1636, Elizabeth a, the 

ughter of Jobs Philip, Duke of Saxony at 
Altembrrg, and of Elizabeth of Branſwick; by 
whom he has five or fix Sons, and three or 
four Daughters. | 
+ Let us now run back to Alert, the younger 
Son of Frederick Il, Elector of Saxony; and of 
Margverit of Auſtria; and let us ſee how the 
EleQtoral Dignity paſs'd to his Poſterity, to the 
pony of that of _ Eldeſt. Albert was born 

u 1, 1443; and marry'd in the Year 1 
Zedene, — — of George of Podictract. 
King of Bohemia. The Emperor Maximilian I, 
gavehim, under the Title of Hereditary Gover- 
nor; 4 of Friſe, which at this Day makes 
oneot the United Provinces, between the Rivers 
Iſel and Ems. He dy'd September 12, 1500, 
leaving Iſſue, George, who had no Children; 
Frederick, Maſter of the Tentonic Order in 
Prefſia, and ſince Coadjutor to the Archbiſhop 
of Magdebarg ; and Henry. 

was born March 16, 1473, ſucceeded 

his Brother George in the Year 1539, and re- 

form'd Religion in his Countrey. He dy'd 

Auguſt 18, 1541; leaving, by Catherine, the 

of Il, Duke of Mecklen- 

bg, and of Sophia of Pomerania, Maxrice and 
11 


ce, the eldeſt Son of , Was born 
March 21, 1521. He ſided with the Emperor 
Charles V, againſt the Confederates of Smalcal- 
dex, and againſt the Intereſt of his Religion, He 
receiv'd for recompence, from him, the Ele- 


Qoral Dignity, which had been confiſcated 34 
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Jobs Frederick; and he was inveſted therewith 
on Febynary 24, 1548. In the Year 1550,” he 
beſieg'd the Town of Magdeburg in the Name 
of the Empire: but he made an Agreement 
with it, after a Siege of fourteen Months, 
thereby to have it in his Power to: make uſe of 
his Army for the Liberty of Philip, Lantgrave 
of Heſſe, his Father- in- law. He forc'd the Em- 
peror to retire from Iuſpruc in diſorder, and 
oblig'd him to grant to the Proteſtants the Ad- 
vantages they obtain'd by the Treaty of Paſſau, 
which till holds the Rank of a perpetuat E- 
dict for the Affairs of Religion in the Empire. 
On Fuly 9, 1553, be gave Bartel to Albert , 
Marquiſs of Brandenburg, and gain'd over him 
a complete Victory: but he therein receiv'd a 
Musket Shot, of which he dy'd three Days af- 
ter, leaving only one Daughter nam'd Anne, 
who was ſecond Wife to William of Naſſau; 
and Mother to Maurice, Prince of Orange. 
Auguſtus was born Jay 31, 1526, and ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother in the Electoral Dignity. In 


the Year 1554, he came to an Agreement with” 


the Sons of John Frederick EleQor, in reference 
to the Differences he might have with them, 
concerning the Tranſlation of the EleQoral 
Dignity, and the Lands thereon depending. He 
alſo renew'd with them conjoyntly, the Trea- 


ty of mutual Succefſion between the Houſes of 


Saxony and Heſſe. In 1558, he confirm'd the 
Election of 


erdinand I, and was perſonally 
preſent at the Elections of Maximilian II, and 
of Rodolphus his Son. In 1576, he 2 to 
Joachim Frederick, Adminiſtrator of Magdeburg, 
the Viſcountſhip of the Town, and the Rights 
that depend thereon, reſerving only the T itle 
to himſelf. In his time dy'd alto without Chil- 
dren George Erueſt, Count of Henneberg; and 
ſo the Earldom came to the Houſe of Saxony, 
by virtue of the Treaty of mutual Succefſion ; 
of which we have (ſpoken in Chap II. Auguſtus 
- February 11, 1586, leaving by Azne, the 
aughter o 
and of Dorot 

Chriſtian, EleQor of Saxony, was born O&s- 
ber 29, 1560; and marry'd on April 21, 1582, 
Sophia, the Daughter of Jobn George, EleQor 
of Brandenburg, and of Sabina allo of Branden- 
burg. He dy'd September 25, 1591, and left 
Chriſtian II, Jobn George, and Azgnſins who 
dy'd without Iſſue on January 15, 1616. 

Chriſtian II. ſucceeded his Father in the Ele- 
cCtorate; and marry'd 
Frederick II, King of Denmark: but he had no 
Children by her, and dy'd Faly 15, 1611. 

John George, younger Son of Chriſtian I. and 
of Sophia of Brandenburg, was born March 5, 
I and WI his Brother in the EleQo- 
ral Dignity. On Sept 16, 1 he mar- 
ry'd for firſt Wife Elizabeth d, 4 8. Daugh- 
ter of Frederick, Duke of Wirtemberg ; w 
dying without Iſſue on Jan 


ary 20, 1 he 
marry'd on Jaiy 17, 1607, for ſecond Wife, 
Magdalen Sibylla, Daughter to Albers Frederick, 


Marquiſs of Brandenburg and Duke of Praſa, 
and to Mary Eleonor of Palliers, and dy'd Octo- 
ber 18, 1656. The Children that ſurviv'd him, 
and are ſtill living, are; 

1. Jobs George, who was born 13, 1613, 
and marry'd on November 13, 1638, Magdalen 


Sibylla, the Daughter of Chri/tian, Marquifs of 
8 , INS 


Avoye , the Daughter of 


Chriſtian III, King of Denmark, | 
of Saxe-Laiemburg, Chriſtian I. | 


denbzrg, by whom he has a Son nam'd Fobs. 
George, born September 20, 1647: It 1 
Prince who is at preſent Elector of Þ 

z. Anguſius, who was born Auguſt 13, 1614, 
and was made Adminiſtrator of Mag 
the Treaty of Pr in the Year 1634; but 
foraſmuch as this Archbifhoprick has been con- 
verted into a Dutchy by the Treaty of Man- 
fter, in favour of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who is to ſucceed therein after the Death of 
lege „the Elector his Brother has been ob- 
lig'd to affign him a Portion elſewhere: He 
has fince the Year 1646, marry'd Anne Mary, 
the Daughter of Albert Frederick, Duke of Mck- 
lenburg at Suerin, and of Anne Mary of Oftfriſe , 
by whom he has ſeveral Childen: amongſt o- 
thers John 9 born November 2, 1648; 
Anguſtus, born December 3, 1650; and Cbriſti- 
an, born January 25, 1652; 

3. Chriſtian, who was born October 27, 1616, 
and marry'd in November 1650, Cbriſtina, 
the Daughter of Philip, Duke of Folſtein at 
Glucsburg, and of Sophia Avoye of Saxe-Lauem- 
, by whom he has Children; 

4. Maurice, who was born March 28, 1619; 
he had marry'd for firſt Wife Sophia Avoye, the 
Daughter of Philip, Duke of Holſtein at Glurſ- 
burg , and of Sophia of Saxe-Lanemburg, 
who dy'd in the Year 1657: On Faly 13, 1 
he marry'd for ſecond Wife Dorothy Mary, the 
Daughter of William, Duke of Saxony at Wei- 
mar ; 

5. Sophia Eleonora, who was born November 
21, 1609; and was marry'd on April x, 1627, 
to George, Lantgrave of Heſſe Darmſtadt ; 

6. : SN who * 8 November 
22, 1610; and was marry'd on Febywary 21, 
1630, to Frederick, Duke of Holftein Gottorp; 

7. Magdalen Sitylla, who was born Decem- 
ber 23, 1617, and was marry'd in 1634. to Chri- 
ſtian, the eldeſt Son of Chriſtian IV, King of 
Denmark; who dying June + 1647, the mar- 

'd in 1652, for ſecond Husband, Frederick 

liam II, Duke of Saxony at Al, 1 

The Elector has made a Partition with his 
Brothers, and has yielded to them — of La- 
ſatia, and of what the Father poſſeſs'd in Tbu- 
ringia, and in the County of Henneberg, toge- 
ther with the Biſhopricks of N and-of 
Mersbarg ; ſo that if they have all Children, 
as it is very likely they will; the Electoral 
Branch of will be ſubdivided into ſeve- 
ral other Branches, which will make at leaſt 
ſeven with that of A „(here there is 
but one at preſent) and that of Wenner, in 
which there are two, the one at Weimar, and 
the other at Gotha. Theſe laſt, altho* deſcen- 
ded from Fohn, a younger Brother of John Wil- 
liam, Grandfather to the Duke of . 
have always murmur'd at the Tranſlation 
the Electoral Dignity, from the Perſon of Job» 
Frederick, to that of Maurice: and this Branch 
has produc'd ſuch great Princes, that the Ele- 
Qors have believ'd that they might one Day 
make good their Pretenfions to the EleRorate. 
It might be ſaid with Truth, that the 3 
Jealouſy the late Elector had of the Condu 
of the Proteſtant Army, which Was 
* 8 d of ones _— of 

late King of Sweden, was on — 
elt Cauſes G his Change, and of the 1 reaty 
he made with the Emperor at Prague, 2 
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And in effect the Princes of the eldeſt Branch 
maintain; That the Tranſlation of the Electoral 
Dignity, made by the Emperor Charles V, is 
faulty in all its Circumſtances ; and that if it 
ought to ſubſiſt, it can uy be by virtue of 
the Treaty of N . For Maurice dyi 
in the Year 1553, John Frederick, who had re- 
ſum'd the Quality of EleQor, conſidering that 
the Emperor Charles V, and Ferdinand his Bro- 
ther (who ſeem'd inclin'd to favour this En- 
terprize, out of Hatred to Maxzrice, who had 
us'd them ill, and on the account of the Um- 
brage they took from the Alliance Angu/tzs 
his Brother had lately contracted with the 
King of Denmark) countenanc'd his Intereſt 
but only with a Deſign to ſet the Princes of 
Saxony at Variance amongſt themſelves, and 
thereby to ruin the whole Honſe, he came to 
an Agreement with A by a Treat 
which was made at Naumburg in the Mont 
of February 1554. Jobn Frederick and his three 
Sons, who were all at Age, renounc'd by that 
Treaty for themſelves and for their Heirs to 
the EleQoral Dignity ; upon Condition that 
the Father ſhould, during his own Life, take 
the Title of Elector born. And to recompence 
in ſome meaſure thoſe Princes for the Loſs 
they ſuſtain'd, Aagaſtus yielded to them ſome 
Towns and Territories, the Revenue where- 
of amounted to pretty near that of the EleQo- 
ral Saxony. Ferdinand King of the Romans , 
Chriſtian 111, King of Denmark; Joachim Ele- 
Qor of Brandenburg, William Duke of Faliers, 
Philip Dake of Pomerania, Philip Lantgrave 
of Heſſe, and the Deputies of the States of all 
. the Towns of Saxony were preſent at this 
TranſaQion, and fign'd it. But if the Electo- 
ral Dignity is appropriated to the Heirs with- 
out Reſerve, by virtue of the firſt Acquirer, 
and by the Proviſion of the Prince who gave 
the firſt Inveſtiture thereof; it is certain that 
this TranſaQion could not alienate a Right, 
which is acquir'd to all Poſterity is fi- 


nitum. 

After all, the Dukes of Alt have con- 
ſtantly adher'd to the Intereſt of the Electoral 
Court of Dreſden ; but thoſe of Weimer have 
expreſs'd a little more Vigour. Of the eight 
Brothers, four have dy'd with their Arms in 
their Hand againſt a Houſe that has ruin'd 
theirs : and of the four others, two were in- 
diſpos'd in their Health; and of the two others 
who are ſtill living, the eldeſt has for a long 
time commanded the Armies in the Quality of 
Lieutenant General under the King of 
den; and the other who lives now at Goztha, 
commanded a Regiment of Horſe in the ſame 
War, under Duke Bernard his Brother. 

As for the Elector himſelf, it is certain that 
he will have no paſſive Vote in the future Ele- 
tion; becauſe his Religion excludes him, tho” 
otherwiſe he poſſeſſes all the nec Quali- 
ties for it. has ſo openly declar'd for the 
Houſe of Auſtria, that it cannot be doubted 
that he will give his Sutfrage to the King of 
Bohemia, and that he will employ all his Abi- 
lity of Wit, Credit and Friends for his Ele- 


Sion. 
are for preſerving 


The EleQors of Saxony 
themſelves by the ſame Means which they made 
uſe of to eſtabliſh themſelves. = owe their 
Grandeur to the Emperor Charles V, and they 


| 


maintain themſelves by an in e Adhe- 
fion to the Intereſt of his Houſe. The ſame 
Maurire, who transferr'd the Electoral Digni- 
ty to — — er Branch, took up Arms a- 
pu his Cor and ſtrengthen'd himſelf 

y an Alliance with Fraxce againſt him ; but as 
ſoon as he had ſecur'd his Intereſt, he effected 
his Reconciliation without Henry II, who ſeem'd 
to reſent his Behaviour: and from that Time 
the Electors of Saxony have had ſo little Com- 
merce with Fance, that hitherto they have not 
thought fit to give the King the Title of Ma- 


The Rights and . which are pe- 
culiat to the Elector of Saxoxy, are 1. That he 
is heteditary Great Mareſchal of the Empire. 
They who have a moderate Knowledge of the 
German Tongue, know that the Word Mareſ- 
chal is ſynonymous with that of Eſquire, of 
Cavallerizze, and of Conſtable: and it is proba- 
ble that this Office was only created in Favour 
of him who had the Care of the Stable, when 
the Prince call'd the Conſtable to more impor- 
tant Employments, and to mote elevated Fun- 
Qions. The Golden Bull regulates thoſe of the 
EleQor of Saxony to two Ceremonies; where- 
of the one is to carry the Sword before the 
Emperor when he goes in Proceſſion the Day 
of his Coronation, or with all the Princes and 
States of the Empire, at the opening or con- 
cluding of a Diet ; and the other is never done 
but at the Imperial Feaſt; which is alſo made 
on the ſcore of the Coronation. And then the 
Elector of — after having accompany'd 
the Emperor to the Town Houſe of Franchfort, 
or elſe to the Houſe where the Feaſt is to be 
made, he remounts his Horſe, and rides him 
into a Heap of Oats, in which the Horſe bein 
up to his Belly, the EleQor fills a Silver Buſhe 
therewith, into which he plants a Staff alſo of 
Silver, and which together with the Buſhel 
ought to wy twelve Marks; and ſo gives 
it to the firſt Groom of the Empetor's Stable, 
who is there preſent to take it from him. 
However this Right of carrying the Sword 
before the Emperor, has not been always ſo 
2 to the Office of Great Mareſchal 
the Empire, but that it has been often diſ- 
puted with the EleQor of Saxony; as when 
the Emperor Charles IV, in judging the Diffe- 
rence which aroſe on that account between 
Weinceſlas of Luxemburg, Duke of Brabant his 
Brother, and Rodolphas of Saxony in the Diet 
of Metz, An: 1357, pronounc'd in Favour of 
Rodolphns ; but with this Condition, that it 
ſhould be but for that time only, and without 
any farther Conſequence, becauſe Wenceſlas had 
not then done Homage for his Dutchy. And 
in effect at the Diet of Frawchfort, where Men- 
ceſlas, Son to the ſame Emperor, was choſen 
ing of the Romans in the Year 1377; the 
Emperor caus'd the Sword to be carry'd by his 
Son Sigiſmand; who was Marquiſs of 


an- 
denbarg. But the Elector of Saxony, as Great 
Viarels al, has other Rights much more eſſen- 


tial than thoſe; as for inſtance; that of having 
the Command of thoſe Forces that are in Gar- 
— in * — —— where — — is held; inſo- 
much that the Emperor elf cannot - 
late the Guard of the Town without him 0 
the Emperor Charles V. having ſet a Guard at 
the Gates of —— during the 


* 
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iet that was held therein the Year 1530, Joo | 


EleQtos of Saxery complain d thereof, and 
lig'd the Caine to withdraw his Soldiers, 
and to aſſure the Ele&or, that for the future 
he would not do fo any more; but world leave 
— the . — —— as being Great 
Maxeſchal hereditary mpire. 

As ſach it is his Right to indicate the Aﬀern- 
blies which are held in the Diets, as well your 
ral as patticular ; nay even in the Electoral 
Diets, and in all others of what nature ſoever 
they may he; excepting the Collegial Diets, 
where it belongs to the Eledor of Mayence to 
convene them. So that when the EleQors, 
Princes, and Free Cities, or eit ies 
who affiſt at the Diet, are oblig d to hold AF 
ſemblies, each Member in particular, or all the 
States in a Body; if the EleQor of Saxony be 
there preſent, the Archbiſhop of Meæyerce is ob- 
lig'd to give him Notice, either in Perſon, or 
by a Letter which he. ſends to his Chancery, 
that there is to be an Aſſembly : whereupon 
the EleQor of Saver diſpaiches his Order, by 
which he enjoins the Count of Pappenbeim to 
notify to the other Electots, Princes and States 
of the Empire the Hour of the Aſſembly. But 
if the Elector of Saxony be not perſonally pre- 
ſent at the Diet, the Archbiſhop of Mentz ſends 
his Order to the Count of Pappenheim, and 
convenes the Aſſembly in his own Natne. And 
this is obſerv'd even at thoſe Diets that are 
ſummon'd for the Election, where the EleQor 
of Saxoxy gives his Orders, to notify to the o- 
ther — the Hour that is fix'd for the De- 
liberations : Purſuant to the Regulation that 
was made for this purpoſe at Fravchfort, be- 
tween Daniel Breadel Archbiſhop and Elector 
of Mayence, and Auguſtus Elector of Soxony in 
the Year 1562. 

The Duke of Saxony, as hereditary Great 
Mareſchal of the Empire, bears Coupe Ar- 

ent and Sable, two Swords Gules Salter wiſe. 
The Arms of the EleQor * of Saxony are quar- 
terly of all the Provinces he poſleſſes, and 
even of thoſe o which be pretends a Right, 
as of the Dutchies of Juliers, Cleves and Berg: 
but thoſe which are commonly call'd the Arms 
of Saxony, which the Princes of the Houſe of 
Miſuia have borrow'd from thoſe of Aubali 
are, 
! The Geldes Bull, Chap. 4. $. 3. gives him 
the fifth Vote in the Electoral College, and 
ordains that he ſhall vote immediately after the 
Count Palatin of the Khine, to whom the 
Duke of Bavaria: has been ſubſtituted, and be- 
tore the Marquiſs of Brandenburg h. For which 
reaſon he takes place between thoſe two Ele- 
Cors, when all the EleQors ate aſſembl'd a- 
bout the Election, and when they are all in a 
Line, purſuant to the laſt 1 made at 
Ratisbone. In marching his k is immedi- 
ately before the Emperor, when he carries the 
Imperial Sword, whether the other EleQtors 
bear the Ornaments or Regalia of the Empire 
or not : but when he does not carry the Sword, 
the Archbiſhop of Trieri takes his Place, and he 
then has his on the left Hand of the Elector of 
Bavaria. 

+ The EleQor of Saxony is Vicar of the Em- 
pire during the ſmerreganm, not only through- 


out. all 4hoſe Provinces where the Saas 
_ prevails, but every where elſe out of the 
tent of the Count Palatin of the Rhine's Vi. 
caziate.. We have ſpoken thereof in Chap- 


ter XII, | 1 0 Fever, 
e Golden Rail, Chapter II, gives to all the 
s two Privileges. The. firſt is, that 
their Subjects cannot be forc'd out of their Ju- 
xiſdiction, to anfwes the Law before any other a 
Judges: and the Other, that the ſaid Subjects | 
cannot appeal from the Sentences given by the 5 
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| EleQors, or by their Judges; but the EleQors 


of Saxony and Brandenburg are the only that 
have —— Care to preſerve, and 38 


| firm'd to them from time to time theſe Privi- ( 


leges, which the others have loſt through their 
own Neglect. As for the EleQtor of e, 
| the ror Ferdinand I. declares by his Let- 
ters Patents, given at Augrburg, 15 
that all. the es of Saxoxy are Judges in 
dermier Reſort of all their SubjeQs Caules, as 
well civil as criminal, by virtue gf the 
Poſſeſſion they are in, not to defer 30 Appeals, 
but to proceed on to an Execution, notwith- 
ſtanding any Oppoſition or Appeal whatſoever ; 
forbidding the Judges of the Chamber to re- 
ceive the Appeals except in Caſes where Jy- 
ſtice is deny d. Thoſe Cauſes are likewiſe ex- 
cepted, whoſe Cognizauce belongs at firſt to 
the Imperial Chamber, as alſo thoſe of the lu- 
habitants of the three Biſhopricks of Mersburg, 
Nannbarg, and of Meiſſen: which it is true 
were incorporated to Sexoxy, but without Pre- 
judice to the Rights of the Empire, af whom 
the Biſhops of thoſe three Dioceſes held here; 
tofore immediately. ; 


* They who ſay, that the EleQor of Saxony is 
Diredor of all the Eccleſiaſtical Affairs of the 
Proteſtants, and that the EleQor - Palatix has 
the Direction of their civil Affairs, are miſta» 
ſten. ., Fob, and Fobw-Frederick; KleQors -of 
8 took Lauber into their Protection: and 
the laſt of them preſented the Conſeſſion of 
the Proteſtants to the Emperor Charles V, in 
the Diet of Aagsbeng, An. 1 530. It was alſo 
Maurice Elector of & who procur'd the 
Treaty of Pafſaw for. the Liberty of Religion 
in the Empire; but then they did it out of a 
particular Zeal: and ſo far ate the EleQors of 
Saxony from having any Title or particular Cha- 
raQer for that, that on the contrary they have 
been known to act with the ſame Zeal, but 
ſomewhat leſs conſiderate, againſt thoſe whoy 
notwithſtanding they have particular Senti- 
ments, are nevertheleſs of the ſame Religi 
with them. As in effect the EleQor of Sexe» 
wy has no Advantage over the other two Prote- 
ant EleQtors, and cannot meddle' with the 
DircQion of the Affairs of Religion, but in 
Comunction with them; and particularly with = 
the Conſent of the EleRor of r 
who has as much Intereſt therein as he, 
2 more, as we ſhall ſhew in the following 
e promis'd at the beginning of this Chap- 
ter to 45 a ———— Silt Blincs 


— — 


* The Arms of the Eleitor of Saxony. 
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cover in the Year 1471 and yielded ſo much 
Money at that the bare yth thereof was 

e 


and ten Millions of Gold, and nine hundred | thence, tho' the War has in a manner in 
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Of the Marquiſi of Brandenburg, Prince EleGor of the Holy 
i B 


E Province that is known at this Day | Branſwick towards the Weſt The Dutchy of 
a under the Name of the Marc- Branden- Mag towards the South-Weſt : The Priu- 
5 made formerly a part of the old | cipality of Aubalt and of Laſatia towards the 
Szabia. Its People were forc'd to make room for | South: Sie towards the South-Eaſt : Po- 
their Neighbours, and to ſeck a Habitation elſe- land towards the Eaſt; and the Pomerelle; 
where, in the Time of the Emperor Augn/tzs, | with the Royal Pruffis; towards the North- 
who permitted them to ſettle-on the Rhive; and | Eaſt. | 
to take Poſſeſſion of that part of Rhetia, and It is divided into the Old, the Middle, aud 
the Countrey which is ſtill call'd by their | the New Marc. The firſt extends it ſelf from 
ame Suabia. The Sclavy, and the Heneti oc- the Dutchy of Lanenburg to the River Elbe; 
cupy'd in the beginning of the ſixth Century | the other from the Ele to the River Oder, 
that part of Germany that is between the Da- | the. third from the Oder as far as Poland. The 
uube and the Source of the Elke; and from | Rivers that run actoſs it are the Elle, the Oder; 
thence along the Elbe to the Countrey of Hol- | the Spree, the Havel, and the Wartha; wich 
ſtein betwixt the ſame River and the Ba{tick Sea; | are all navigable. Its chief Towns are Bras. 
compriſing Silefia, Bohemia, part of the Marc- | denbarg, an Epi City; Berlin, the uſual 
Braudenbumg, Pomerania, and the Dutchy of | Reſidence of the Elector; Fravchfort on the 
Mechlenburg.. N en Oder; n Univerſity; FHlavelberg, à Biſhop's 
The whole Province takes its Name from | See; i; an impr le City and Fortreſs. 
the capital City; but they who ſay that this | on the Confluence of the Oder and of the H/ar< 
City was built by Bremm, the Leader of thoſe | tha; Spandax, a very ſtrong Place within two 
Ganls who took and ſack'd. Rowe, about two] Leagues of Berlin, on the Spree ; Peitæ, a For- 
hundred Years before the Birth of our Saviaur, treſs alſd on the ſame River on the fide: of 
and that it was. at firſt call'd Brexnebarg, lock Luſatia; | Libxs, an Epiſcopal hy; 


for its * Fables; it bein the Seat of the Provincial Maſtet of the Order 
that this 222 Wa | 


that in the Year. 928, the Inhabitants of the gave the Govern- 
Countrey call'd it ſtill by the Sclavonian Name 
Schorlitz.. * — ou Tas that — —_—— 
ror H. ; fortify'd: it agai 75 
en ad the Oborrite, and 1 there · 
n a Marquiſs or Governor of the Frontiers: 
and it is ſince that Time that it has by little 
and little communicated its Name to the Con- 
neſts, according as the Germans made any over 
thoſe Barbarians ; which being beyond Com- 
pariſon , more conſiderable thoſe; they 


in'd over the Hungariass in Anſtria, the Bo- „ Who was made 
mians in Miſnia, and over the Poles in Me- of Brandenbrg 
ravia, e muſt not wonder that the Marqui- gue: dyd in 
fate of Brandenburg is become the greateſt and 0 
the firſt of the whole Empire. 1 iſate to 
And indeed it may be ſaid to be the latgeſt ven out by the 


Prince of 
deburg 


Province of Germany, being at leaſt ſeven Da 
Journey in lengrh, and as many in breadth, 
and extending from Poland and &. as far as 
the Dutchy of Mecklenbary about ten or twelve 
Leagues from HHamburgh: The Provinces that 
border: upon it are, Dutchics of Pomera- 
»ia and of Mecklenwbarg towards the North: | Son, and 
That of Lanenbarg towards the North-Eaſt: ' This laſt 
Friss, 


aſter. his young 
left it to his Son L III, who having 


— —— 
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taken Arnis with the oihet Saxodr againſt Hen- 
W. the Emperot, who: was not in a Condi- 
u to puniſh him, gave Leave to the Sclavy 
to occupy all that Countrey, as far as the River 
Havel. 5 an | 87 
The Emperor Henry V. guve the Title of 
Marquiſs 9 to Otho the Rich, Mar- 
uiſs of Solnedel, who had marry'd Heilile, the 
Da hter of Magnus, laſt Duke of Saxony, of 
t ePofterity of x of Billimgen. *But the 
Marquiſate remain'd in the Hands of the Bar- 


barians till the Reign of the Emperor #rede- | 


rick I, who gave it to Albert the Bear, the Son 
of 0tho of Soltaedel, and Balling ſtadt Count of 


Anhalt. This 2 15 peopl'd thy Fer of 
it an 


Brandenburg with Flemming: urch; and 
ſtrengthen'd himſelf 
Help of Colonies. He marry'd for firſt Wife 
Sophia the Daughter of Ortho Count of Reinec; 
and for ſecond Auelbeſde, who was D: 
to Conrade the Great Marquiſs of Miſnia; but 
he had no Children by her, and dy*d Noven:- 
ber 18, 1169, leaving Iſſue by the firſt: Orbo; 
1 you eg 1 _ 5 
e ee eee, I Archbi- 
155 of . Henry Prevoſt of the Church 
of Magdeburg; Anſelm Biſhop of Havelberg, &c. 
Otbo his Son dy'd in the Year 1198, and left 
Iffue. Albert II, who dy'd in the Vear 1221, 
and had by Mabault the Daughter of Con- 
rude III, lait Count of Rochliæ, and of Mary 
of Poland, Joh and: Otho III, who both 
Poſterity; Mabant who was marty'd to Orho 
the Infant, firſt Duke of Brunſuiet; Anne who 
marry'd Nicholas III, Prince of Mecklewbarg, and 
Agnes the Wife of Eric Ill, King of Denmark. 
Orho III, call'd the Pinus, younger Son to Al 
herr II, had four Sons, who all liv'd to be 
Men, and marry'd: but there was bot one of 
them that left a Son call'd Otbo IV, and ſir- 
nam'd the Tall, who had three Sons, two of 
which dy'd without Iſſue, and the third, namꝭd 
Hermain, left one Son, in Whom the Poſterity 
oe e the eldeſt Son of Albers Il. dy'd April 4, 
ohn the eldeſt Son II. dy* 
1266, leaving 1. Jubs Il, who had three Sons, 
but they all dy'd without Iſſue; 2. Orbe, who: 
alſo dy'd without Iſſue; 3. Conrade; 4. Eric 
Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, and ſome h- 
ters. Conrade, the you Son of Jabs I, 


tonick Order; Otbo a Knight Templar ; Vol. 
mar, who left only two Daughters, who 
were-marry'd into Houſe of Brunfuick; and 
«| Henry dy'd in the Year 1318, and leſt Pol- 
mar II, who marry'd Aue D r to the 
tie Emperor Hibert I, but he had 5 
her, and dy'd in the Year 1323; and Jaba IV, 
who poſſeis d the Marquiſate of B 
but fifteen Days after the Death of his Bro- 
—— and dy'd in the ſume Year 1323, without 
ue. W E 
I The Poſterity of OI, Marquiſt of Bran- 
; Wing 0 in John IV, becauſe! Ber- 
ward the Brother of Ordo had had his Portion 
in S4xony: So that the Dukes of Saxe-Lanim- 
berg, and the Princes of Aabalt, ho deſcend 
n 4 9" 
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ainſt the Sclavii by the 


Tngelb 
I Meck 
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tom him, could have no Pretenſions oh Bran 
denbung, becauſe were not conpriy'd id 
the Inveſtiture of Orbo. And the Matquifare, 
being eſcheated to the Empire for want of 
Male Ine , the Emperor Lewis bf Bavaria 
e it to Lruit his eldeſt Son, who relign'd 

it in the Month of Febraary 13515, to Lewis the 
Roman his Brother. Leis the Roman d 
e; the Daughter of Albert firſt Duke of 
705 and of Exfemia of Sweden, Wi- 
dow to John IV, laſt 3 of Branden- 
| bung, of the Houſe of Aubalt: but he had 
no Children by her, and dy'd in the Year 1356. 
Ortho of Bavaria his Brother ſucceeded in the 
Marguiſate, ind marry'd for ſeeond Wife Amy 
of Luxemburg, the Daughter of the Emperor 
| Chavles IV, to whom he ſold the Marquiſate 
of Brandenburg, for two hundred thouſand 
Ducats of Hungary. + Charles gave it to his 
Son Werneeſlas; und this gave it to u 
his Brother, who ſold it to Fofſe of Laxem- 


— — of Moravia; and Fofſe ſold it 


to M illiam the Rich, * Marquiſk of Miſvia. But 
Sigiſmnend having attain'd ta the Empite, with- 
drew the Marquiſate of Brandenburg from the 
Hands of Wilam, and ſold it to ich of 
Hohenzollern Burgrave of N +, who paid 
for the ſame Four hundred thouſand Flo 

or Eight hundred thouſand Livres French Mo- 
ney: which is certainly a very inconfiderable 
Sum, in compariſon of thoſe that ' private 
Perſons at this Day lay out for the Purchaſe 


of 2 55 Lordſhip, or of a Houſe of Plea- 
ſure. Frederick to make up the Sum of Four 


hundred thoufand Florins, which was very 
great one in an Age leſs corrupt than this in 
which we live, was forc'd to ſell to the Town 
of Nuremberg his Rights of Viſcount, ExCept- 
ing only the Title, and of two Foreſts which 
be poſſeis'd in the Nei o. 
He was a Priuce of the Empire, Count Bur- 
grave / of Nuremberg, and was deſcended in a 
direct and Male Line from Eitel Frederick Count 


” 


| of Hohenzollern, who had marry'd 'Effzibeth'of 


4, Hug, Siſter to the Emperor \Rodalphus 1, 


who made him Burgrave of Naremberg, after 
the:Family of the firſt Burgraves was extinct, 


by the Death of \Hexry laſt Count of #ob- 


; bonrg, about the Year 12 Of this Mar- 
| riage were born — Eitel Frederick , 


left when he dy'd Av. is ears who | from whom deſcend the Counts and Princes 
had no Children; Coxrade er of the Teu- 


of Hobenzollern ; and Frederick Il, | Biſhop of 


—_— L hudfevzral G bat none 
ef: tbe dor T uulssecl II. left Poſterity 'He 


follow'd the Party of Lewes — LR 
Frederick of , whom he made a Priſoner 
with his own Hand in the Battel- of Mwldorf. 
He marry'd Margaret the Daughter of Ubi 
Duke of (Carinthia and Count of Tol; and 
left John; Bertold, Commander of the Teu- 
tonick Order, and Ohancellor to the Emperor 
Lewir IV; Fredevick; "who was nominated to 
the-Biſhoprick:of arise, and Albert, "who 
had no Iſſue. - aba, the Son of Frederick Il. 
bought the Town of Culmbach, und dy'd Ofs- 
ber 7, 1357, leaving by Elizaberb" of | 

Frederick Il 


Zaberb, the Daughter of Frederick #be Severe, 


4k 1 


Henneberg 
I, who marry'd for feſt Wife K- 


Daene ur ue rhe” Anhalr. 
4 ½ enters 91% provygtp parent 


* Is enters u the Houſe of Miſuia. 


— — 


Marquiſs 


ef the Herdes ye ie EMPIRE,” 
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Marquiſs of Ars and of Mabaais of Bous 
ris; and for ſecond, I the only-Daugh- 


ter of Lewirthe Romas, 1 X of 4. N and 
Marquiſs of Brandenburg by this ſe-- 
cond e only only Danger — 2 had by 
the firſt Jabs II, hg left by Margaret of La- 


ht Daughter to the Emperor Charles IV, 
zabet Wife to Everwd IV; Count of 
» Frederick IV, who ſucceeded his 
— i2aberh, who was marry'd: 3 Ru- 
pert of Bavaria , Count Palas of the Rh; 
and Emperor; and Beatrix, the Wife of 7 
bert III, Son to Albert the Wiſe, Duke of 


An 
3 the Son of Frederick Ill, and of 
Elizabeth of Mifuia, his firſt Wife, acquir'd in 


the Year 1411, the Marquiſate of Brandenburg 


from the Em eror ig S. 5550 on it was only 
by the way of Mortgage. 1415 
he was declar'd El 8 


whole Electoral Coll in yn he did not take 
the Inveſtiture thereof till Ar 10, 1417, at 
the Council of Conflance. Ihe Emperor then 
made him pays very conſiderable Sum, and re- 
= to himſelf and to his Brother the Privi- 
lege of vacating the Agreement, by reimbur- 
ſing him, and the Condition that it ſhould return 
for want of Male Iſſue- He marry'd Iſabella 
a Land * A f e 15 — 
87 xe, and o domi, a R 
er 21, 1440; 'teaving four Sons wy 


cave Daughters ohn , bis eldeſt Son, 
. Rig 1 57 Primogeniture, ah 50. re- 


5 3 — the Electoral Dignity; to which he was 
l'd by the Golden Bull, to Frederick his Bro- 
ther. He had no Iflue Male, ſo that the & | 
nunciation being perſonal, and not exten 
to his Poſterity, thee was no body could pre- | 
tend an Intereſt to oppoſe it; and ſo he con- 
firm'd, by his Example, what we have laid 
elſewhere ; to wit, That the eldeſt Brother ean 
renounce the Right which the Law gives him, | 
den it de without Prejudice to his Chit- | 
whom the ſame Law entitles to the Suc- | 
ceflion of rhe EleQoral Dignity, not as Heirs 
to the Father, but by rde of the. Inveſtiture 
of the firſt 'Acquirer, 

” Frederick, ſecond Son to Frederick], ſuc- 
ceeded his Father in the Electoral Dignity. He 
was but 21 Years old when he was made Pro- 
tector of the Council of Ba, and it was he 
chat acquir'd to the Houſe of Brande the 
Rights it has ſince gain'd over the Datchy of 
Pomerania. The Princes of Pomerania, as well 
tap of the Branch of Holgeft, as thoſe of 

Stettin, began to 8 the Empire but 
in the Time — of the Emperor Frederick I who 
erected this Province into a Dutchy, in moos 
of Boguſtas I, and Caſimir his Brother, who 
were Sons to Wartifla: I; who did him Ho- 

therefore according to the uſual Manner | 


teſted to pa 
ton Corr Yer TG abs Res, Mar- 
uiſs 1 A the E — 
ewis © 9 
the Du 8 Fer The Pretenſions 
which he aden on this Confiſcation, paſy'd 
with the Marquiſate * Bran into the 
_ of 22 $ into that 
Hobenzollern. e II. was for put ſu- 


8 on the Occaſion of the Death of 0- 


[ 


the, laſt 5 in Ne 
Poſterity of Ohe they 7 of Barzim 
who. dying without: Iſſue, in * e 
Frederick; relying on the Tranſaction at Fr 
ers on the in the Vear 1 . 
Lewis the Roman and Ba lil. e of. Po- 
merania; obtain d the lnveſtiture thereof from 
the Emperor Frederick III. Dag when, he was 
— 
es of Pomeramia, oppos the ſame, 
oblig'd him to come to an Accommodati- 
by which the Dukes of Pomerania allow'd 
to take the Title and the Arms of Pome- 
raxia. It was alſo mention'd in the ſame Trea- 
ty, That for want of Male Iſſue in the Houſe 
of Pomerania, the Princes of Brandenburg ſhould 
therein; and in effect be recev d the 
Inveſtiture thereof, jointly with the Dukes of 
| Pomerania, from the ſame Emperor Frederick. 
Our Eleftor of the ſame Name was betroth'd 
to Avoye, the Daughter of Uladiſias King ng of 
and Was on this Conlideration call 
to the Crown: But Aveye dying before the 
| Fn was conſummated, he would not ac- 
it. He bad by Catberize, the Daughter 
of Fredariel the Marie. Elector of Saxony, 
— two Sons, who dy'd young ; and two 


| TONS The thi third Son of Frederich, firſt Eledox of 
„of the Houle 'of Hobenzs 
| was —— alſo Frederick, and left only two 
Daughters; but Albert, bis fourth Son, left — 
| ſterity. He was born "November 24, 141448 
| ſucceeded his Brother in the EteQoral e 
Aneas Fylenaut, who was ſince Pope unc 
Name of Pins II, calls him the German. Achil 
' les and the Teutonick Us Mes, on the Account 
| of his Courage, Prudence, and Eloquence. |, He 
made War againſt the Dukes of Pomerania, and 
obli 17 — to do him Homage for the Town 
of Stettin; and it was he that commanded the 
| Impera Army again 1 ＋ Bold, 1 5 
0 * wha ha 'd Nays. ter 
he * Proofs of his Coudu, on 
ſeveral Occalions, he was for giving, qne of 
his Moderation, by reſiguing the Goyergment 
of his Eſtates, and the Adminiſtration; of his 
ſuc- Affairs, to his Son; tho? at the Age of ſixty 
tle Regparion, Fane 25, 2476, he had fil 
is n, Fane 25, 147 
_— — left to govern in Perſon, Hh 
d to himſelf the Electoral r ich 
he was reſolv'd to keep till his 
in effect being at Frankfort, at the Fledtion. 
Maximilian I, he dy'd there March £140 115 
two Yeurs of Age. 
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Jobe, the eldeſt Son of 4 and. « 
ares, of Baden, ſacceeded h s Father in 
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ter of Milliam (h was Son to Frede> 
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Year 1499, 1. Joachim, who ſacceeded his Fa- 
ther; 2. Albert, who was born June 25, 1490. 
He was firſt a Canon of Triers and Mayence: 
In the Year 1513, he was choſen —_— of 
Halberſtad, and Archbiſhop of — h 
9, 7 he was choſen Archbiſhop and Elector 
of Mayence, and Auguſt 1, 1518, he was made 
Cardinal, by the Title of S. C „which 
he afterwards chang'd for that of St. Peter ad. 
Vincula. Altho' he was but nine and twenty Vears 
old at the Time of the Election of Charles V, 
et nevertheleſs he had the greateſt Hand there- 
in, and brought the reſt of the College into his 
Sentiments. He dy'd during the Diet of Augs- 
burg, September 24, 1545. Of Job's two 
Daughters, the eldeſt, whoſe Name was Anne, 
marry'd in 1502, Frederick, Duke of Holſtein 
who was afterwatds King of Denmark; and 
the other, whoſe Name was Urſula, was mar- 
oy * 506, to Henry the Peaceable, Duke of 
ec . Foy 
Joachim}, the eldeſt Son of Jobn, was born 
February 21, 1484. So that as he could not be 
above ſixteen Years old when his Father dy'd, 
the States of the Countrey were for offering the 
Adminiſtration of the Affairs of the Marquiſate 
to Frederick Marquiſs of Auſpach, his Unkle, 
but he advis'd his * to conſult the Opi- 
nion of the other Electors. Thereupon the E- 
teQor of Mayence fent him Word, that the Ar- 
ticle of the Golden Bull, which gives the Guar- 
dianſhip of the Elector, during his Minority, 
ro the neareſt Relation by the Father's fide, 
till he has attain'd eighteen Years complete, 
related to the EleQion only, and what depends 
thereon ; but that his Age ought not to hinder 
him from taking upon him the Adminiſtration 
of the Affairs of his State. He re- united to 


his Eſtates that of the Marquiſate which is 
betweer' the Oder and Poland, and is call'd the 


New Marc. Lewis of Erlichanſen, Great Ma- 
fter of the Textonick Order in Pruſſia, had for- 
merly mort 552 it to Frederick II. Elector; 
but Albert of Brandenburg, great Maſter of the 
ſame Order, Qed the Alienation thereof 
in favour of Foachim, in the Year 1517, and 
meg it up entirely, to be hereditary in the 
Houſe of Brandenburg. In the Year 15 
join'd thereto the Earldom of Rapin, by Right 
of Fief, and for want of Iſſue Male. It was 
he alſo who, by the Mediation of Eric Duke 
of Brunſwick, and of Albert Duke of Mecklen- 
barg, concluded the laſt TranſaQion with the 
Dukes of Pomerania; which contain'd,, That 
for the future the Marquiſſes of Brandenburg 
ſhould not hinder the Dukes of Pomerania from 
receiving the Inveſtiture from the Emperor, 
but that the Dukes fhould alſo ſuffer the Mar- 

uiſſes of Brandenburg to be compris'd in the 

me Inveſtitures, in order to ſueceed in Pome- 
rania when the Male Line ſhould to 
fail in that Family; and that to this Effect, the 
three Eſtates of this Province ſhould be oblig'd 
to take the Oath of Fidelity to the Marquiſſes 


of ere Kr to renew the ſame at eve- 

ry Change of Lords, that he might be entitl'd 

to the Sueceſſion upon Oecaſion. He was pre- 

ſent at the Election of the Emperor Charles V, 

but he had more Affection for King Francis 1, 

with whom he held always a very 338 
ope 


* as well as with the Leo X. 
He marry's, in the Mouth of May, 2502, El. 


1535, leaving Iſſue, 


he 


Job of Denmark, 

and of ' Chriſtina of . 47 Faly 11, 

. Il, who ſuc- 

ceeded: his Father; 2. who left 7 Foul 

rene of Brunſwic only two Daughter Anne. 

who was marry'd to Albert III. Duke 4 Meck- 

urg; 4. El , the, Wife of Eric Duke 

of Brunſwick, and by a ſecond Marriage of 
Poppon XVIII. Count of Henneberg; 5. My 

garet arg to George, Duke of Pomerania, 
and by 4 econd Match to Jobs Prince of 


Joachim II. was born Jaxzary 9, 1503. 
reform'd Religion in the Mar Aike 4 8 og 
ceiv'd the Communion. him elf under both 
Kinds, November 1, 1539. He was appointed 
General of the Army which the Empire 
againſt the Tur, in the Lear 1342, and he 
follow'd the Emperor Charles V's Parks againſt 
the Confederates of Smalcalden: But he under- 
hand favour'd that of Maurice EleQor of Saxe- 
72 againſt the ſame Emperor, on Account of 

e ill Treatment he dealt to Philip Lantgrave 
of Heſſe, contrary to the Promiſe he had ſent 
him by our Elector. After that, he renew'd in 
15, the hereditary Alliance with the Houſes 
of Saxony and Heſſe. The Emperor Ferdinand I. 
ſet him in Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of Croſſes 
in Silefie;- and bis Brother-in-Law, /Sigiſmand 

| Auguſtus King of Poland, confirm'd 10 him that 
of the Dutchy of Praſſia. It was be that be- 

gan the Fortifications of Spandas, but * 

George 


2aberh the Daughter of Jobs King 
— 


were not . finiſh'd but under John 
Son, by Francis Giramella, and the Count de 
Linares. He alſo built the ſtately Palace, which 
is to be ſeen at this Day, cover'd with Braſs, 
at Berlin. He was preſent at the Confirmati- 
on of the Election of Ferdinand 1 and elected, 
with his Collegues, Maximilian II. his Son. He 
' dy'd January 2, 157L,. of Poyſon. He had 
marry d for firſt Wife the Daughter 
eorge the Rich, Duke of Saxon „ And of 
Barbe of Poland; and for end? Are, 
Daughter 0 King of Palaud, 1 35 
of Sepuſe. He had by the firſt, amongſt one 
Children, Fob» George, and Frederick Archbi- 
ſhop of Magdeburg, and I of Halberſtad 
who dy'din the firlt Year of his Pontificate; and 
. ſecond, ene who ſucceeded his 

her in the Archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg. 

Jobs George, the eldeſt; Son of agb II, 
was born September 11, 1525, and ſucceeded to 
by Tinker in the EleGoral Bign 


d 
ity, 4. 1571. 
Memory of this Prince is ſtil} in Venerati- 
on in the Countrey, on account af the nume- 
rous and illuſtrious Poſterity he left, as well in 
the 1 and Electorate of Hy 5 
as in Franconia and Yoitland, where his Poſte- 
rity reign ſtill at this Day: His firſt Wife was 
Sophia, Daughter to Frederick II, Duke of Brig 
and . and to Sephia of Br 
* whom he bad 2 Frederick, who ſuc 
ed him in the EleQoral Dignity, He marry'd 
for ſecond Wife Sabina, the aghees of G 
the Pions, Marquiſs of Br gat dept: 
and of Avoye, of Munſterberg ; by whom 
ſeveral Children, but they all dy'd young, ex 
cepting three Daughters, who were marry'd , 
to wit, to 0 uke 
Pomerania at Stertin; Anne Mary to Barnim, al- 
ſo Duke of Pomerania at Hei; 8 
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Elizabeth, the ene hm 7 of Joachim Erneſt, 
Prince of Anhalt, and of El:zabeth of Barby his 
third Wife; Cbriſtian, who had his Portion at 
Bareith and Culmbach ; Joachim Erneſt, who 
had his at Arſpach, and have both left Poſteri- 
; Frederick, George Albert, Sigiſmand John, and 
obm George, who dy'd without Iſſue; Magda- 


len, Wife to Lewis, Lantgrave of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt; Agnes, marry'd to Philip, e of Po- 
merania at Wo 


2801 and by a ſecond Match to 
Francis Charles, Duke of Saxe-Lademburg; Eli- 
zabeth Sophia, who was marry'd to Jama Rad- 
2:vil, Duke of Bircze, &c. and afterwards to 
Julius _— Duke of Saxe-Lavemburg ; Do- 


rothea Si marry'd to Jobs Chriſtian, Duke 
of Li = obn George, the Father of all theſe 
Children, dy'd F 8, 1598. 

Joachim Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg 


» 
Son to Fobn George, by Sophia of Lignits, his 
firſt Wife, was born —— 1546. Whilſt 
his Father was till living he was was nomi- 
nated to the Biſhopricks of Havelberg and: of 
Libat; and ſucc his Unkle in the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Magdeburg. He ſucceeded in the 
Electoral Dignity in the Year 1598; and dy'd 
Faly 18, 1608. He had marry'd on Jenny 8, 
1570, Catherim, the Daughter of „ Mar- 
uiſs of Brandenburg, his Great-Unkle by the 
ather's fide, and of Catberin of Branſwick ; 
who departing this World on September 30, 
1602, he marry'd for ſecond Wife Eleonor, the 
Daughter of Albert Frederick of Brandenburg , 
Duke of Praſſa, and of Mary Eleanor of Cleves. 
He had by his firſt Wife; 1. Fobn Sigiſmand, 
EleQor ; 2. Jobs George, who was born on 
December 16, 1577: On May 20, 1592, he was 
choſen Biſhop of Seratburg by a Diviſion, a- 
ainſt Leopold, Arch-Duke of Auſtria: On Fu- 
31, 1616, he was made Provincial Maſter of 
the Order of St. Jobs of Feraſalem, and had for 
Appennage or Portion the Dutchy of Jagerſ- 
dorf in Sileſia: On June 14, 1610, he marry'd 
Eve Chriſtma, the Daughter of Frederick, Duke 
of Wirt and of Sibylla of Aubalt; but he 
had no Children by her, and dy'd March 12, 
1624: He was put in the Ban of the Empire, 
for having taken Arms againſt the Emperor in 
the 1 of the laſt Wars in Germany, for 
which Reaſon theDutchy of JF was con- 
fiſcated from him: but the EleQor of Bran- 
denburg demands it as an Appennage, that 
ought to be reunited to his Demeſne; 3. Au- 
guſlus, who dy'd at the Age of twenty one; 
4. Albert Frederick, who dy'd at nineteen Years 
of Age; af ge es and, 6. Erueſt, who were 
Twins, and dy'd both without Iſſue, the firſt 
at ſeventeen Years of Age, and the other at 
thirty; 7. Chriſtian Wilkam, who was born A- 
26 28, 1587, he was nominated to the Arch- 
iſhoprick of Magdeburg, 1 4 1598; and 
Bacher of Henry 3.4 Duke of Ba 
ughter , e of Br 
and 2 of Elizabeth of Denmark, 
by whom he in the Year 1616, Sophia Eli- 
zabeth, who was marry'd to Frederick William Il, 
Duke of Saxony at Alzembarg. This Prince fell 
-into the Hands of the Imperialiſts at the taking 
of Magdeburg, on May 20, 1630, and was car- 
ry'd to Vienna; where he chang'd his Religion, 
and accepted the Office of Great-Huntſman to 
: He marry'd for ſecond Wife, 


the Emperor 
a Daughter of the Count de Martinits in Bobe- 


mia, and is ſtill living; 8. Anne Catberin, mar- 
d to Chriſtian VI 2 and Mo- 
er of the preſent King; and Barba Sophia, who 
was marry'd to Frederick, and was Mother to 
Eberhard, Frederick and Ulrick, Dukes of Wir- 
— Joachim Frederick had by a ſecond 
Wife Eleonor, who was marry'd in 1632, 
to Philip Lewis of Bavaria, Count Palatin of 
the Rhine at Zimmeren. © 
Jobs Sigiſmund, Elector of Br „was 
born November 8, 15%; and ſucceeded in the 
Vear 1608, to his Father in the Electoral Dig- 
nity : He marry'd on October 20, 1594, Anxe, 
hk htet — 4 — m—_ + range 
, e of Pra 2 _ eonor 
Cleves. The Mother of Azze was eldeſt Daugh- 
ter to William, Duke of Faliers, Cleves and 
Beg; ſo that Jabs William, his Brother, dyin 
without Iſſue March 25. Io Sigiſm 
who had marry'd the eldeſt Daughter of Aune, 
was for taking poſſeſſion of this large Inheri- 
tance in the Name of his Wife; but it it was 
conteſted with him by Wolfgang William, Count 
Palatin of the Rhine at Neuburg; who was Son 
to Anne, the ſecond Daughter of Hilkam, Duke 
of Cleves, and pretended to be preferr'd to his 
Coufin, as being the neareſt Male Heir of the 
laſt Duke of Cleves. At preſent the Heirs of 
thoſe two Princes have made a proviſional Par- 
tition of all the Inheritance; by which the E- 
lector of. Brandenburg enjoys the Dutchy of 
Cleves, and the Counties of Mare and Ravenſ- 
berg; and the Duke of Nexbarg, the Dutchies 
of Frliers and Berg, and the Lordſhip of 
Raveſtem, till ſuch time as the Cauſe ſhall be 
judg d between the Parties. In 1610, Jobs Si- 
eng fign'd the Union that ſeveral Proteſtant 
rinces had enter'd into in G In 1611, 
he did Homage to the King of Poland for the 
Dutchy of Praſſia, and receiv'd the Inveſtiture 
thereof for himſelf, and his Male Deſcendents, 
as alſo for his Brothers, and their Iſſue Male 
which had been granted before but to Albert and 
his Brothers, and their Deſcendents in a direct 
Male Line; In 1614, he made an End of re- 
forming — — and made Profeſſion of that 
which the reform'd Churches teach in Fance, 
the Low Countries, and in Switzerland. The 
ſame Year he renew'd the Treaty of mutual 
Succeſſion with the Princes of Saxony and Heſſe : 
and in the Year 1618, he had a Fit of an Apo- 
plexy, which turning to a Palſy , oblig'd bim 
to yield up the Government of his Eſtates, and 
of the Electoral Dignity it ſelf, to his Son: He 
liv'd but a Month after this Reſignation, and 
dy'd December 23, 1619. He had by his Wife, 
b: e William, who ſucceeded his Father; 


2. Joachim Sigiſmand, who dy'd at thirtcen 
Years of ris. f Jobe Frederick; and, 4. Al- 
bert Chriſhan, w 


both dy'd young; 5. Ame 
Sophia, who was marry'd to Frederick Ulrich, 
Duke of Braxſwick at Wolfembuttel, and is (till 
living, but is retir'd to Berl on the Account 
of her Indiſpoſition; 6. Mary Eleonor, marty'd 
to Guſtaves — King or Sweden, and 
ther to Queen Chriſtma; 7. Catherin, the Wite 
of Bethlehem Gabor, Prince of Trauſelvania, and 
afterwards Ai: 2 0 —— of Saxe- 
Lanembarg ; . , Who dy'd young. 
George William, Eledor of — og Was 
born at Berlin, November 3, 1595; Jabs George 
his Great-Grandfather, bang (till alive : 


e- 
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on July 14, 1616, Elizabeth Charler of Bavaria, 
e 245 * 7 D , SN gw 47 ; 
and of Loxiſe Julian o au Orange, Who is 
Rill living in the Dutchy of Creſſey in Sileſia, 
where ſhe has her Dowry ; and dy'd December 1, 
1640, leaving Frederick William, Loniſe C bar- 
litt, who marty'd James Duke of Curlaud; and 
Avoye Sophia, who was Wife to William V, 
Lantgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. ; 

Frederick William was born February 16, 1620, 
and ſucceeded his Father in the Electoral Dig- 
nity, Az. 1640: He marry'd Louiſe of Naſſau, 
the Daughter of Frederick Henry, Prince of 0- 
range, by whom he has Charles Emile, wha was 
born February 16, 1655; and Frederick, who 
was born in Fane 1657. It is this Prince who 
is at this Day Elector of Brandenburg; and we 
ſhall ſpeak of him, after we haye made known 
the other Princes of the ſame Houſe; amongſt 
 whomthe firſt is Chriſtian, * San to John George, 
Elector of Brandenburg, by Elizabeth of Anbal, 
his third Wife: * had R abner * 
and Bareith; and marry'd on April 29, 1 
Mary, the Daughter of Altert Frederick of Brau- 
denbarg, Duke of Pruſſia; and dy'd May 1655. 
Of this Marriage was born, amongſt others, 
1. Erdman Auguſtus, who came into the World 
October 29, 1615; and has marry'd Sophia, the 
Daughter of Joachim Erneſt, Marquiſs of Brau- 
denburg at Anſpach, and of Sophia of Solms, by 
whom he has Children; among the reſt Cbri- 
ſtian Erneſt, &c. 2. George Albert, who was 
born March 10, 1619; and has marry'd 
Elizabeth, Daughter ta Philip, Duke of Hol- 
ſtein at Glucsburg ; 3. Anne Mary, marry'd to 
John Anthony of Cramau, Prince of cee, 
and, 4. Magdalen Sibylla, marry'd to Jobs George, 
preſent Elector of Saxony. FR, 

+ Joachim Erneſt, Brother to Chriſtian, and 
ſecond Son to Jabs George, EleQtor of Braz- 
deaburg, by Elizabeth of Aubalt, his third Wife, 
had for his Portion Anſpach. It was he that 
commanded the Army of the United Princes 
at the beginning of the laſt Wars in j 
but with little Succeſs, and ſtill leſs Reputati- 
on: He marry'd on O&ober 18 1613, Sopbia, 
the Daughter of Jobn George, Count of Sohm, 
by whom he left when he dy'd in the Year 
1625, Albert and _—_ who was marry'd to 


Erdman Auguſtus, Marquiſs of Br at 
Calmbach. 
Albert was born September 28, 1629; and mar- 


ry'd in 1642, for firſt Wife, Henrietta Louiſe, 
the Daughter of Lewis Frederick, Duke of Wir- 
temberg at Montbeliard: who dying in 1651, he 
marry d for ſecond Wife Sophia uerit, the 
Daughter of Joachim Erneſt, Count of Ottin- 

en. He has by his firſt Wite a Daughter, and 
by the ſecond, a Son nam'd Jobs Frederick, 
born in the Year 1655. 


+ We have ſaid betore, that Albers, Elector 


ͤ— 


—_— 


= 


ſterity is intirely extinct, and his Branch is re- 
united to the main Stock in the Perſon of the 
preſent EleQor : but foraſmuch as it is requi- 
ſite to know how Praſſia came into the Houſe 
of Brande „ we ſhall take notice that Fre. 


derick dy'd M 2, 1536; and had by Sopbig 
| Danghtte to e, fl, King of Poland by 


Elizabeth of — 5 : I, Caſimir, the Father of 
Albert, who di . himſelf ſo much in the 
firſt Wars of the Proteſtants in Germazy, and 
dy'd without Iſſue, January 8, 1557; 2. George, 
the Father of George Frederick, who dy'd May 6, 
1603,. without lſſue; 3. Albert, Duke of Praſ- 
„ia; 4. Fohn, who was Governor of Valencia 
fox the Emperor Charles V; and marry'd Ger- 
maine de Fox, the Widow of Ferdiuan King 
of drragan' and dy'd without Iſſue in the Year 
1524; Frederick, who dy'd alſo without Iſſue 
in 1836; 6. William, Biſhop of Niga in Liuonia; 

. Gambert, Chamberlain to 9 Leo X; 

. Elizabeth, who marry'd Erneſt, Marquiſs of 
Baden Dourlach; 9. Marguerit, third Wife to 
Roguſlas X, Duke of Pomerania; 10. Sophia, 
marry'd to Frederick Il, Duke of Ligwizs ; 


11. Anne, who marry'd Henceſlas III, Duke of ; 


e, &c 


Albert, third Son to Frederick, by Sophia of 


| Poland, was elected in the Year 1511, Great- 


Maſter of the Feutonick Order in Prefs, af. 
ter the Death of Frederick of Sax And in 
this Quality he made his Entry into Kowingſ- 
berg on November 22. of the ſame Year, bei 

then but one and twenty Years old. The K 

and the Senate of Poland approv'd his Election, 
but on this Condition, That he ſhould take an 
Oath of Fidelity to the Crown. Albert exous'd 
himſelf on the InjunQion he ſaid the Pope and 
the Emperor had laid upon him to the contra- 
ry: and that he might be in a Condition to 


ſe the Poles, he defir'd Succour from the 


Princes of the Empire, and boxrow'd M 
of his Friends; amongſt others of Gzabtier 
Plettenberg, Provincial Maſter of the Teuto- 


nick Order in 122 who by the Means of a 
Sum of Money, had freed himſelf from the 
21 and Dependence, which the Maſter 
of Livonia paid e to the Great-Maſter of 


Pruſſia. Sigiſmand, King of Poland, was at 


War then with the Mxſcovites and the Taria; 


ſo that Albert remain'd undiſturb'd for ſome 
Years. But Szgiſmand at laſt declar'd War 8 
gainſt him in the Year 1519. However the Year 
tollowing the Parties agreed upon a Truce 
of four' Years, during which time the Emperor 
Charles V, Lewis King of Hungary, the C 

nals of Saltsbarg, and of Stri ana, George Duke 
of Saxoxy, and the Biſhop of the five Churches 
in Hungary, ſhould endeavour to reconcile 
them, or elſe ſhould decide their Difference as 
Arbitrators. But the Truce being expir'd, with- 
out the Arbitrators offering to determin the 
Matter, Albert, who judg'd very well, that be 
could not hope for Succour, while the Em- 
peror was at open War with Nrauce, and the 
Turks had got poſſeſſion of ſome part of Hun- 
gary, and t 
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an almoſt gener Inſarre&ion ; defir'd Geor 
Margoffh Brandenbargh his Brother, and 
bert Duke of Ligui 


to endeavaur to -accom- | 


modate the Afﬀair at the Court of Poland. - 
ſucceeded ſo well in their Negotiation, that A 


tert going bimſelf to-Cracey, concluded there 


his Treaty; by which it was agreed that the 

part of Praſſia ſhould remain to him, 

with all the Towns, Caſtles, e — 
De to Hold 


purtenances and 8 

ſame by the Title of a Duehy, by Fealty and 
Homage to the King and rr of Poland. 
In this Inveſtiture were e Caſimir, 
' George and Fohy, Brothers to Albers, and their 
oft Male Iſſue, on Condition it mould re- 
turn to the Crown far want of Males: For 
which the States of the Province gave their 
Letters,, which call Reverſales, in 2 
Form. "The faid Treaty, which was ſign'd 
April 8, 1 $25, contain d moreover, that the 
Dake of Pruſſia, as firſt Palatin of Poland, 
ſhould have the firſt Place in the Diets and Aſ- 
ſemblies, except in thoſe which are held for 
the Election of a King. Tn the Year 1526, he 
marry d Dorothy . of Frederick I, 
King of Denmart, by Amneof Br 
whence Gualtier of Cronenburg, 
cur'd himſelf to be ſubſtituted in his Dignity of 
Great Maſter, took occaſion to complain to 
me Emperor Charles V, who being at agu 
in the Year 1530, repeal'd and annulPd all that 
Albert had done with the DIE 2 pe 
ending re Pruſſia being a Member 
of the Empire, the King of Poland could not 
difpoſe thereof, and that the Great Maſter of 
the Teutonick Order, as a Prince of the Em- 
ire, could not withdraw himſelf from the O- 

ience which he qwes him. The Chamber 

of Spires likewiſe took Cognizance of this 
Affair, and put Albert in the of the Em- 
pire in the Year 1532. The King of Poland 
made preſſing Inſtances to try to get the Pro- 
ſcription repeal'd, and ſent, for that purpoſc 
Staniſlaus Laſcut to the Diet eonven'd at Any /- 
burg in 1548 : but he could obtain nothing. 
As on the other fide the States of the Empire 
could not put their Decree in Execution. But 
the Marquiſſes of Brandenburg have ſince that 
time maſntain'd themſelyes in the peaceable Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Praſſia, under the Protection of the 
Crown of Poland. At this Day, and by the 
Treaty the EleQor of Brandenburg has made 
lately with the King and the Crown of Po- 
land, he poſſeſſes this Province in full Sove- 
reignty, Albert firſt Duke of Praſſis marry'd 
for ſecond Wife Anne Mary, the Daughter of 
Eric the elder Duke of Braxſwick, and of Eli- 
2abeth of Brandenburg, and dy'd March 19, 1568. 
He had by his firſt Wife ſeveral Children, who 
all dy'd young except two Daughters, the one 
2 did not 155 os other, nam'd 
wee Sophia, Was a er 24, 1555, to 
Jobu ? Duke of Mecklenburg. © his ſe- 
cond Wife he had Albert Frederich, who ſuc- 
ceeded in the Dutchy of Praſſia, and 'd 


, from 
who had pro- 


on October 14, 1573, Mary the eldeſt 
Daughter of Nilas, Duke of Faljers, of Cleves 
and of Be, &c. and of of Auſtria, 


whom he had amongſt others Anne his elde 
ter, who marry'd in the Year 1594, Fobn 


ä 


——— 


| 


ſmall matter he can traverſe all 


he can 


; to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg who is now living. | | 

_ * By What we bave bere ſaid it is eaſy to 
be, who pete @ many Fegg aa 

elles many Frincipaluties 

ſuch a vaſt extent of Provinces, that within 6 
from 
Weſt to Eaſt, without going out of his own 
Eſtates. But his Intereſt will be beſt known, 
and what will be his Sentiments in all likeli- 
hood in the next Diet, by the account we ſhall 
Rive of his Neighbours; who are, on the fide 
of the Dutchy of Clever, and thoſe Provinces 
that depend thereon, the States of the United 
Provinces; the King of Sew as Duke of Bra« 
lun and Lord of the upper part of Gzelders ; 
the EleQor of Colegs, as Archbiſhop, as well 
as Biſhop of Liege; the Duke of Nabu; 
the Lantgrave of Hef; the Bi of Mu- 


fter and Oſnab the Dukes of Branſweick 
and —— who are alſo his Nag baus 
on the ſcore of the Principalities of Minden 
and He has a common latere(t with 
the States; and the King of Spain conſiders him 
as well on that acconnt, as for the Influence 
ive to the Affairs of Germany, He 
holds à very Intelligence with the Lant- 
grave, who is his Brother-in-Law, and with 
all the other Princes, except the Duke of New- 
dry, who diſputes with him the Succeſſion of 
Juliers and Cleves. In the Marc of Bronden- 
burg he has for Neighboors the ſame Dukes of 
by Lanenburg, the Duke of Brauſwick 
at Holfenbuttel, the Princes of Awbalt, the Ele- 
ofthe Arcybilioprick of Alogorters and of ©. 
t opric 4 
fatia : The King of Babemia on the account of 
Silefia, the King of Poland, the King of Swe- 
dem, as Duke of Panerewis, and the e of 
Mecklenburg. At preſent the EleQtor is very 
well with all theſe Princes, and one might 
fay that he has no Enemies, ſecret or deelat d, 
did not the Treaty he has lately concluded with 
the King of Polaxd give ſome Umbrage to the 
Swede, who is alſo his Neighbour in Praia 
on the ſide of Livoms, and even in the & 
Praſſis it ſelf, by the Places the King has ta- 
ken within theſe two Years from Poland. 
They who believe that the EleQtor of Bran- 
denburg can hardly forget the ill Treatment he 
receiv'd at Munſter, when the beſt part of Po- 
merania was given to the Crown of Seen; 
whereas this laſt might have taken þ its Satiſ- 
faction of thoſe againſt whom jt had taken 
Arms; the late King of Swedes having protelt- 
ed that he would never demand that Frovince 
to the Prejudice. of the Rights the Houſe of 
Brandenburg might have thereto; They, I ſay, 
who make this Judgment of our Liehr do 
not know him. gave up all his Reſent- 
ments to the Repoſe of the Empire, and he is 
too generous to entertain a ſecret Hatred, ſince 
he is in « Condition to declare himſelf even 
with Advantage. But if he does not blindly 
follow all the — of — King of Swe⸗ 
dem, eſpeciall may have concerning 
the next Eletion, we muſt believe that 1 
ſuſfers himſelf to be curry d away by the Mo- 
tions of Tenderneſs which he has for his Coun- 
trey, and Prudence inſpires him, by repreſent- 


* The noightowring — the Slater of Brandenburg, 


1 His Same, for the enſuing Eledtion, ng . 


or 
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ing to him all other Evils more tolerable than 


that of a Civil War, 


The EleQor of Brandenburg is the oldeſt 


EleQor of the whole College, having ſucceeded 
his Father in the EleQoral Dignity in the Year 
1640; whereas all the others have attain'd 
thereto but ſeveral Years fince. He cannot 
aſpire to the Imperial Dignity by reaſon of his 


Religion: and even if he could, he has too- 


much Judgment to defire it, at the Expence'of 
his own Repoſe and of that of the Empire. 
But as he is at preſent powerfully army'd,- and 
and finds himſelf ſtrengthen'd by the Friendſhip 
of the moſt powerful Princes of thoſe Parts, 
there is no doubt but his Suffrage will be migh- 
tily conſider'd by thoſe who ſhall labour with 
him in the Execution of the Trenties of Munſter 
and Ofnaburg, and in the Preſervation of the 


Peace of the Empire. 


As for the Electoral Dignity of Branden- 
burg, it is hard to ſay at what time preciſely it 
was annex'd to the Marquiſate. For there is 
no likelihood at all that the Marquiſſes aſſiſted 
at the Elections, when the Marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg made (till a part of the Dutchy of Sax- 

„and did not hold immediately of the Em- 
pire; and it is certain that when the Marqui- 


fate enter'd into the Houſe of Aubalt, its Prin- 


ces were preſent at the Elections, not as Mar- 
quitles of Brandenburg, but as having otherwiſe 
the Quality of Princes of the Empire. It is al 
ſo indubitable, that when afterwards the Mar- 
quiſate became the Portion of an elder Bro- 
ther, and that the Principality, of Aubalt re- 
main'd to the younger, the Marquiſſes conti- 
nu'd to be Princes, notwithſtanding they no 
longer poſſeſs'd their firſt Principality; and 
that as ſuch they were Electors with the other 
Princes of the Empire. But the Faculty of 


Electing was not as yet appropriated to cer- 


tain Princes, to the Excluſion of the others; 
and that Right did yet beſtow a Dignity an- 
nex'd to the Principality ; from which it was 
ſo far from being inſeparable, that even a few 
Years before the Publication of the Golden 
Bull, and in the ſame Century, Lewis, the el- 
deſt Son of the Emperor Lew:s of Bavaria, in 
refigning the Marquiſate of Brandenburg to 
Lewis the Roman his Brother, reſerv'd to him- 
ſelf the Right of Electing; at a time when the 


Number of the Electors was not yet ſo well 
regulated as it was afterwards by the Golden 


Bull, which alſo annex'd the Electoral Digni- 
7 ho the Houſe, and to the Principality of Brau- 


+To the Quality of Elector, and to the 
of 


Marquiſate | randenburg, is annex'd the 
Office of hereditary Great Chamberlain of the 
Holy Empire. The Annales Francorum in the 
Year 782, call him Cabics/arins, and in the 
Year 828, in ſpeaking of Bernard Count of 
Barcelona, Camerarins. Gregory of Tours, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 24. calls him Pls Regalis Camere, 
and he had the Adminiſtration 'of the Reve- 


nues and of the King's Demeſne. At preſent 


he has no Function, becauſe the Empire has 


* 1 


* 


— 


no Demeſne that is not alienated ; and the 
n, as ba has no Revenues of 
which he can give the ement to the Gr 
„ eee N ahh 
tn this Quality he carries the Scepter, w 
he marches in Proceſſion before ee 
and he takes the Right Hand of the Elector 
Palatin: He therefore charges his Arms there- 
with, which are quarterly of all the Provinces 
he poſſeſſes, and over. which he pretends a 
Right, - bearing over the whole Azure a Scepter 
Or. It is not that the Electors of Brandenburg 
have always been in ſuch Poſſeſſion of this 
Right to bear the Scepter, but at the Corona- 
tion of the Emperor Charles IV, the Marquiſs 
of Juliers ſeiꝛ d it; but then the Marquils of 
Brandenburg ſnatch d it from him, and thereby 
gave occaſion to the Regulation by which the 


lame Emperor ordain'd, that at the Corona- 
tion of the Emperor, the Marquiſs of Bran- 


denbarg ſhould alone have à Right to carry the 
Scepter; but that at other Ceremonies, as of 
Inveſtitures and other Solemnities, another 
Marquiſs might diſcharge this Function. 
In the ſame Quality be pours out Water to 
the Emperor or King of the Romant to wah 
with, at the Feaſt he gives to the Electors after 
his Coronation ; in the manner preſcrib'd by 
the Golden Bull, which ſays, Chap. XXVII. 6. 3. 


That after the Ecclefiaſtical Electors ſhall have 


bleſs'd the Imperial Table, the Marquiſs of 
Brandenburg ſhall draw near; and holding a Sil- 
ver Baſon and Ewer of the Weight of twelve 
Marks, and a fine Napkin, he ſhall pour out 
Water to the Emperor, or King of the A.- 
mans, to waſh with. The Baſon and Ewer, 
as alſo the Horſe which the EleQor of Bran- 
denburg rode upon, belong to the Count of 
Hohenzollern, his perpetual and hereditary Vi- 
car in the Office of Great Chamberlain. 

The Elector of Brandenburg has the ſame 


Advantage which the EleQor of Saxony cu- 


joys, his Subjects not being allow'd to appeal 
from his Sentences, definitive or interlocutory : 
as well by virtue of the ancient Cuſtom, which 
was confirm'd by the Golden Bull, as by the ſpe- 
cial Privilege ot the Emperor Maximilian II. in 
the Year 1568. 

It is true that all the other Secular EleQors 
have Prerogatives . and Preeminencies which 
are peculiar to them; as for inſtance, the 
King of Bohemia has the Advantage to be a 


 Crown'd Head: The Duke of Bavaris and the 


Duke of Saxony are Vicars of the Empire du- 
ring the Interreguum , and the Count Palatin 
is the Emperor's Judge. But the Elector of 
Brandenburg has this Advantage over the King 
of Bobemia, that he has a Right to aſſiſt at the 
Collegiate Diets, and at all the other Aſſem- 
blies, as well general as particular; and be is 
not afraid that che Princes of his Houſe will 
diſpute the Electoral Dignity with bim, or 
that younger Branches ſhould be preferr'd to 
him, as in the Houſes of Saxavy and Ba- 


2e the Elefteral Dignity was annex*d to the Marquiſate, 
N Hit Rank and bis Arms, , | 


' 1 The Prevegatives of the Elefter of Brandenburg. | 
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Of the Count Palatin of the Rhine, 
t Empire. 


HE EleQor Palatin, as being the eldeſt 
Branch of the Houſe of 8 
to hold the Rank which the wll 
gives him immediately after the King of Bohe- 
mia, and it is on his account that we ought 
to ſpeak of the Dukes and Dutchy of Bavaria: 
but as we were oblig'd to follow the Senti- 
ments of all the States of the Empire, who 
have thought fit, for the ſake of the publick 
Tranquillity, to — that Order, and to 
transfer the Electoral ignity from the eldeſt 
Branch to the younger; we have given the 
junior the Rank which he at preſent holds in 
the Electoral College. And foraſmuch as he 
is known under the Quality of Elector of Ba- 
varia, notwithſtanding he holds the Place, and 
does the Functions of the Palatin; we have 
ſpoken of the Electorate, and of the Princes 
of Bavaria above in Ch XIV, and have 
reſerv'd this for the Elector P who at 
this Day has his Rank after all the reſt. 
The Word Palatis is without doubt La- 
tin originally, and it is certain that in the time 
of Charlemagne, and long after, the Count 
Palatin, or Comes Palatis, was the Judge of 
the Palace for ordinary Cauſes. This is what 
we might confirm by ſeveral authentick Teſti- 
monies, if the whole Treatiſes which Haber: 
Thomas Leodins; Pitbos, and . Freherus 
have written on this Subject, did not afford 
fo many, that 12 well ſpare us this 
Trouble. This Dignity which had at firſt its 
Functions but only in the Emperor's Palace, 
and where the Court was, became in time he- 


redi in certain Families: as in one of the 
Saxon Branches; in that of M ittelſpach in Ba- 


varia; in that of Tubingen in Suabin, &c. which 
had all their Counts Palatins. And it conti- 
nu'd therein till thoſe being re- united to more 
conſiderable Principalities, this Title was loſt 
every where elſe but in the Palazizaze of the 


The Province which is at this time call'd 
by that Name, and which extends on the Weſt- 
ern (fide from the Dutchy of Dea xponts as far 
as Franconia and the Datchy of Wirtemberg to- 
wards the Eaſt, and from the Mein towards 
the North, as far as Alſace on the South fide, 
had no Advantage over the other Palatinates 
about five -or fix hundred Years and it 
made part of Frazconia, as Witte ach of Ba- 
varia, and —_ of Suabia; but it to 
diſtinguiſh it ſelt from the others, the 
Emperor Frederick I, who gave the Palatinate 
of the Rhine to Conrade of Sxabia, his Brother 


by the Father's fide, who had d Eliza- 
beth, Dau ter to Herman, the laſt Count Pa- 
latin of the | Rhine. By this he had 


Clementia his only Daughter, who was marry'd 
to Henry of Saxony, the Son of Henry the Lion, 


| 


and Brother to the Emperor Ocho IV, who by 


this means ſucceeded in the Palatinate : but he 


left alſo but one only Daughter, who marry'd 


3 


in the Year 1215, Otho the Hiinſtrious, Son to 
Lewis Duke of Bavaria. We have ſhewn elfe- 
where, that this Orho deſcends in 4 dire& and 
Male Line from O0zho Count of Schiren, and 
and that he left two Sons; to wit Fleury, whoſe. 
Poſterity fail'd in Osbe, who dy'd in the Year 
1335; and Lewis, common Father to all the 
kes of Bavaria, and all the Counts Palatins 

of the Rhine who are now living 
Lewis, the eldeſt Son of Otbo the. [iluſtrions, 
and of Agnes of Saxony, Heireſs of the Palati- 
nate, was born April 3, 1229, and had for Por- 
tion the Palatinate of the Rhine, and part of 
the Upper Bavaria. He marry'd for-firit Wife 
Mary, the Daughter of Henry II, Dake of Bra- 
bant, and of of Szabia, whom he caus d 
to be beheaded on Faxxary 11, 1256, for Suſpi- 
cion of Adultery, without ſo much as giving 
her a Hearing, and with ſo much Precipita- 
tion, that he caus'd a young Lady to be kill'd 
at the ſame time; who was a' Confident of the 
Dutcheſs, made her Woman be flung Headlong 
from the top of a Tower, and the Traitor wha: 
— him the falſe Report, to be knock'd 
on the Head. This Execution gave him the 
Name of Severe : But he was ſo ſorry for it; 


that he made Reparation to the Brother of the 


— — 8 bs KEE 
— 


2 


Prince BleBor if the Holy 


Dutcheſs ; and to juſtify her Memory, he 


built the Convent of Furſtenſeld, where the 
l Verſes are ſtill to be ſeen at this 
kat | 


C = , 2 5 near arne 
Bro tipo eee 


He marry'd for ſecond Wife une the Daugh- 
ter of Conrade Duke of Maſſovia, by whom he 
had no Iſſue: and for third the Daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Rodoiphas I, and of Anne of 
. His Reputation was ſo great in 
the Empire, that the Princes not being able to 
ay_ in the Choice of an Emperor during the 
iviſion between Alfonſus King of Caſtile, an 
Richard of Cormwal, they refer'd themſelves to 
Lewis Duke of Bavaria, who nominated” Ro- 
dolphus of Habſpurg, whoſe Daughter he after- 
wards marty'd. He dy'd February 1, 1295; 
leaving Iſſue Rodolphus, from whom 
the Electors Palatins; Lewis Emperor 
Duke of Bavaria; of whoſe Poſterity we have 
— elſewhere; Mabault, marry d. to Obo 
Severe, who was Son to Jobs Duke of 
Lunenburg ; Anne; third Wife to the 
Infant, firſt Lantgrave of Heſſe; and 


1 


„ e of the Nada. 2 


„ 
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— was marry d to Fleury Marquiſs of 


6 * 


. 


Landſ- 
2 


ge, 
wy 
* 


- 
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| Rodolphns, the eldeſt Son of Lewis the Severe, 
and of Mabault of Habſpurg, his third Wife, 
was born October 4, 1274, and had far. his Por- 
tion the Palatinate of the Rhine, and part of 
the Upper Bavaria, which he ſhar'd with his 
Brother Lewis. But Leuis, who was but ſe- 
ven Years old when this Partition was made, 
oblig'd his Brother to enlarge his Portion, dy 
a Treaty they made An. 1313. However this 
Accommodation did not ſo well reconcile their 
Minds, but Rodolphus Ooppos'd the Election of 
his Brother, and openly:declar'd in favour of 
Frederick of Auſtria, his Competitor. 4 
ou his part, reſented theſe ill Offices, drove 
his Brother out of his Eſtates, and forc'd him 
to retire into Ex where he dy'd in Exile, 
/ 11, 1319. He had marry'd Mabanlt, the 
ughter of the Emperor Adolphus of Naſſa, 
and of Imagine of Limburg, by whom he had 
Adolphus, who left Poſterity ; Kadolphus II, and 
Rupert, who had no Children; and Mabanit, 
marry'd to Jobs Count of Spaxherm. 
, the eldeſt Son of Rodolphus I, and 
of Ma of Naſſas, was born September 27, 
1300; and made, in the Year 1329, a Treaty 
with the Emperor bis Unkle, who was then 
at Pavia, which contain'd, That the Electoral 
Dignity ſhould for the future be alternative in 
thetwo Btanches of the Houſe of Bavaria, to be- 


in by the Offspri 
—_ Branch: Bur this is what the Emperor 

barles IV. had no Regard to, but ordain'd by 
the Golden Ball that it ſhould be inſeparable 
from the Palatinate of the Rhine, It was ſaid 
in the ſame Treaty, That the Emperor ſhould 
reſtore to his Nephews that of Bauaria 
which at preſent is call'd the Palatinaze, 
which has ever ſince remain'd to the Palatins, 
till the laſt War in Germany. He had by Ir- 
mengard of Ort: » Rupert, who had by 
Beatrix the Daughter of Frederick III, King of 
Sicily, aud of Eleanor of Aujon, Rupert II, who 
ſucceeded in the Electoral Dignity, and was 
elected Emperor after the Depoſition of Men- 
ceſlas, An. 1400. He dy'd May 18, 1410, lea- 
ving by his nd Wife, who was &lizabeth, 
Daughter ta Frederick III, Burgrave of Na- 
remberg, 1. Lewis, who left lilue; 2. John, 
who marry'd Catherine the Daughter of Mar- 
tiſlas VII, Duke of Pomerania at Ii ga, by 
whom he had, amongit others, Chr ; 
who eee Jo the 3 7 3 
1439, and dy'd Jans 1448, wit , 
as —— as all his Dies; 3. Frederick, who 
had no Children; 4. Ortho, Father to & 
Biſhop of Ratiszbone, to Albert Biſhop of Straſ- 
in, to two other Sons who no Iſſue, 

to four ns ; L 


argaret, marry'd to 


ſterity is ſtill livi 

Charke ll, Duke o Lorrais; 7. Elizabeth, who 
was marry'd to Frederick 
the Good, 

who 


Arch-Duke of 205553 _ 
Duke o ; . Agnes 
'd Adelphas firſt Duke of Cie. 
Lewis III, the eldeſt Son of the E 
Rrpers, ſucceeded his Father in the oral 
Dignity. He was Vicar in the Empire, during 
the Journey the Emperor his Father took to 
lay, and the Council of Conftexce deſir d him 
to take Care of its Safety. He marry'd- for 
tirſt Wife Blanche, the 1 of Hexry Duke 
of and Earl of Darby, who e 
the Kingdom of England from Richard Il, bis 
e 1 


of Kodolphus, as being the | 


| to Leans the Ric 


Stephen, whoſe Po- 


Couſin-German; by whom he had R n, 
call'd the Evgliſh „ Who dy'd without Iſſue in 


the,Year 1426. He marry'd in 1418, for ſe- 
cond Wife, Mabault, 8 of Amadeus 


of Savoy, Prince of Achaia, and of Catherine, | 
; who was Daughter to Ad Count f Ge- 
neua, by Mabault of Boulogne, and dy d Decem- 
ler 30, 1436, leaving Iſſue, 1. Lewis] V; 2. He- 
derick, who was born Auguſt 1, 1425, and was 
. wy 13 on account 22 Bat- 
tel he gain'd in ear 1462, over Uiric Count 
of 6 3. Charles, ils of Bader, 
and G iſhop-of Mesa, his Brother. AFf- 
ter the of his eldeſt Brother he ſeiz d 
the EleQoral Dignity, to the Prejudice of his 
Nepheyr, contrary to the Direction of the Gol- 
dew Bull, and even by inſt the Proteſtations of 
the Emperor Fregeri«& III. But he agreed the 
Matter with his Nephew.; and, the beiter to 
ſecure him the Succeſſion, he ado him, 
and marry d a Gentlewoman nam'd Clare of 
Tettinguen, by whom he had two Sous; Frede- 
riet, Who dy'd before the Father in the Year 
1474, 8nd , from whom are deſcended 
the $ of Ledenſtein, M ertbeim, and Roch- 
| fort. Trizhemins has compos'd a particular Trea- 
tiſe of the Life of this Prince, who dy'd De- 
cember 12, 1476; 3. Rupert, who was choſen 
- Archbiſhop of C in the Year 1463, and 
was di d by 4ferman Lantgrave of Heſe, 
in the Year 1480; 4. Mabault, marry d to Lewss 
Count of H#:riemberg, and in a ſecond Match 
to Albert of Auſtria, Brother to the Emperor 


Frederick III. ' 
Lewss IV, eldeſt Son to Lewir III, by M. 
dun of id Emilia, the Daughter 


of Aker Elegor of Brandenburg, and of Ae 
Saxony, y'd Auguſt 13, 1 leavi 
his Wife with Child er gn nam 


P 
Php, the poſthumous Son of Lewis IV, E- 
— > He 1 
d, March 11, 1474, aret, Daug 
7 the Rich, Dube Lee He ſhe- 
ceeded in the Electoral Dignity, and dy'd 
March 17, 1508. He bad by that | 
1. Lewis V, who was born Jah 2, 
22 at the Election of the 
Charles V, and 


dy'd March 15, 1544, leav 
Neuer by 5; „Daughter to, Albers IV, 
Duke of ; 2. Kapert, who marry 
lizabeth, the __— of George the Rich 
of Baveris 


Contract of Marriage 


* 


King of France, and Uiadiſ|as 
of Poland, Executors; but Albert IV, Duke 
Bavaria at Muxichen, who bad marry 
rick —_— d th x $0 being 
— 2 
ief, could not fall to the Diſtaff, 


the Parties to an 
contented with 


| one Third of the Inheritance of George, and _ 


2 


—— 


_of the — the 5 WINE 


ares — — ——— —ů — bn 
= as D4 ad. — 


——— for is Life; the hter. | 
after which, his Heirs ſhould be A . ry * TIT Ne II, * 
tore another Third. Bar But — e Iſme, ind K op who dy $7 

Conditions, and e N 2 855 You 5 85 
vrhich made him be put 2 of the Em- a d-for firſt Wife 

pire; and he was An or 4 to fall her Marquiſs of Babe,” and 25 Na 
into the Hands of the Emperor caus'd | of 4:znelbogen , © 77 t ts I . be | 
him to be 1 4, this Wiſe and Sow, | 0 „ 17 

His ucceeded 

1 e in "in the Econ | tag 55 ar 


Maximilian |. reſtgr'd him 
e ot. 


ſign 
—— of Views, which the 
man had beſi 


devick Ul, + the ve tid bo of Bi 


— 1482. At eighteen Ae — 
S 
es that Time, 
great ode pond to the E mperors Main- 
han I. and Charles V cularly by comman- 
ding the Army of the he Empice, while Philip his 
Brother defended the City of Vienna. He was 
rewarded with the great 5 which Der. | Dengager 
hter to in 
—— — t him in j . He ſucceed· 
＋ — he 


leQoral Dignity, to the Prejudice 
2 = 
t no Iſlue, 111 
4 Philip, who was elebed Bid of * 
gaen in the Year 1496 and of 
255 and L. d wy Year * 
1 p of Spires; 
choſen of Worms, An. 1 29, 
5 
em 
20 rr 
peror Charles V, November 22 15275 7. 7: Job, 
who was chofen Biſhop of 
I507, 
ver 
So all the odere 


of the or Rapert, iog 
dren of Philip, . Plea e the Bletto- 
_ fell to the Deſcendents of Scephes, 
Son of the ſame Emperor, who had for 
nage the Town of Zimmerem, and mar- 
NESS 3g are Anne, the only er 
derick Count of F. 
Hed pays r g. 
3 


defe 
Lend + 


who left P 
form'd the Branch of 


E 
d in —— 1 te . 


and N in rhe of 8. 17 e who ne- 


Henber, w 


e 
g N was 5 at 715 5088 
of Hs SED was marry d to Philip Count 
derick Son PP H, by Beatrix of 
2 was born Febrzary 14, 151 iy bh, - 
in the Electorate, «25692 \ as "x 


| hy 2 1 > by the Pag Ate. 


and deſcended in a dire Mate 
from Spb, the youngeſt Son of the 
Emer Gr e LL 
who. was Great ather to 
afliſted at the FleQion 1 


In this — 4 h 
Ne 555 5 Fr Fo 1 II, in the Year 1 
I 
bn aſi Varga The 
avaria; Who dy- 
e 37, WILLS he marry'd „E , 
1 1 to 
Humbert III, Count e ans neuer, 
who the Widow of Baron of Are. 
derade , by whom he 0 . ne. He dy'd 
Albers, 10 5475 for 101 Pie? 
1. W d young; 2. Lew: 
cor; 2 3 * 0 nos drown'd 


3- 
near . Faly 1, 1 being fifteen Years 
old; + aL 4: 8 March 14, 
I 1543, and was Adminiſt tor of OT 
the ory 8. devick IV: He del 
— mies into to the Aﬀiftmee 0b 
the Ki op ofthe Prince of Conde 905 of 


in 1 
E foe bonour Chum 0 him with the Order of of the 


Garter: 1 Fd Janne) Is luring br 
of Auguſtu; Elec 
12 (ago "only one 


\ who was 
at Deſſan; 9015 
was kill'd in the Bartel Moeck, 
E 55 = 
tries of $ 17,1 4m 
By no — Frederic e | & 


l Elefor . 
N ade Son 


Helſe and of Cbri 


1 fg, ach 1, x68, i ran 


— ag er rr, nn — — — er HP 


by whom he left when 
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e It, Count of Oase, by Catherint of 
N but he dy'd 0&ober 12, of the ſame 
Jour: He had ſeveral Children by his firſt 

ife, but they all dy'd young; except Frede- 


| 85 . 
rick IV, who ſucceeded in the Electoral Dig- 


nity, and Azze Mary, marry'd to Charles Duke 


of Summerland, (who made himſelf King of 


Sweden) Father to Guſtavus Adolphus. 
Frederick IV, EleQorPalatin,Sonto LewisV1, 
was born March 5, 1574, and remain'd, during 
his Minority, under the 389 and Ad- 
miniſtration of Fohx Caſimir, his Unkle, till 
the Vear 1592. On June 14, 1175 he d 
Loniſe Julian, the Daughter of Mam of 4. 
ſau Prince of Orange, and of Charlott of Mone- 
penfier, his third Wife, and dy'd September 18 
1610, leaving, 1. Frederick V who ſuccee 
in the Electorate; 2 Philip Lewis, Who was 
born November 26, 1602, and ry d, in 1632 
Eleonor, Daughter to Joachim Frederick 
Elector of Brandenburg, by Eleonor of Praſſia; 
1 dy'd, in the Vear 1654, 
Leuis-Henry- Maurice Francis, Duke of Zimme- 
ren, and two Daughters; 3. Louiſe Julian, mar- 
* to John II, Count Palatin of the Rhine, at 
euæponts, Adminiſtrator of the Electorate du- 
ring the Minority of Frederick V; 4. Catherine 
Sophia, who is not marry'd, and is ſtill living; 
5 Elizabeth Charlott, 405 "Y . mer 
„15907, and matry d Zaly 16, 161 eorge 
Malbun, lector of Jar, ou ft : She had alto 
tome other Children, who dy'd young. 
Frederick V, EleQor Palatin, the Son of Fre- 
derick IV, and of Loxiſe Julian, of Naſſan, was 
born Azgu/t 16, 1596. He was educated for 
fome time at 75445 
Mareſchal de Bovillos, who had marry'd his 
Aunt by the Mother's Side. February 14, 1673, 
he marry'd Elizabeth, the Daughter of Fames 
Kin Great Britain, by Anne of Denmark. 
In the Year 1619, he was call'd to the Crown 
of Bohemia, but the Loſs of one ſingte Battel 
took all from him, and oblig'd him to retire 
into Holland. The juſt and victorious Arms 
25 the late King of 1 whe = to _ 
a Journey into Germany, in the Year 1032 ; but 
the 3 he ſuftain'd, in the Perſon of that 
Great Prince, afflicted him in ſo ſenfible a 
manner, that he dy'd thereof a Fortnight af- 
ter. He departed this Life at the Caſtle of 
Mayence, November 29, of the ſame Year. He 
has left ſeveral Children; to wit, three Sons, 
and as many Daughters: The Sons are, 1. Charles 
Lewis, Elector; 2. Robert, who was born Octo- 
ber 17, 1619: This Prince had acquir'd great 
Reputation in Arms, and was in the Service 
of the King of ary ; 3. Edward, who was 
born October 5, 1624, and mar 2 April 24, 
1645, Ane of Gonzague, the hter of 
Charles Duke of Mantaa, and of Catherine of 
Lorrain. The Daughters are, r. Elizabeth, 
who was born December 26, 1618: This Prin- 
ceſs never marry'd, and apply'd her ſe whol- 
If 19.08 Study of the Belles Lettres; 2. Loniſe 
ollandine, who was born April 18, 1622: She 
withdrew from the Queen of Bohemia , her 


„under the Care of the 


| lud wen the Electrir of Branden- 
burg, her Aunt. ; | 


| Charles Lewis, the eldeſt Son of Frederick V, 


and of Py . wm a 
cember 22, 1617, marry'd ſince, in 
the Year 1650, Charlotte, the ter of In 
ham V, Lantgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and of A- 
melia of Hanau, 417 he has Children; a- 
mong the reſt, Charles, born March 3, 1651; 
TLoniſe, born May, 1652, &c. It was in Con- 
ſideration of him, that the Deputies of the 
States of the Empire, aſſembled at Maznſfter and 
Ofnaburg, created an eighth Electorate, by the 

reaty which was concluded October 24, 1648; 
and it is this Prince who is at this Day in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Palatin Electoral Dignity. We 
ſhall ſpeak of him hereafter, when we ſhalt 
have made known the different Branches of 
this Family. 

* We have hitherto ſpoken of the EleQoral, 
and of aBranch that came ont of it, and which 
took its Riſe in the Perfon of Philip Lewis, 
Brother to the late Eleaor, who has left but 
one Son, as we ſaid before, who takes the 
Quality of Duke of Simmeren. All the others 
came from Lewis, call'd the Black; the youn- 
ger Son of Stephen, Son to the Emperor Ru- 
pert. Lewis had for his Share Deuxponts, and 
the Coney of Veldentx, and marry'd Jeas of 
Croy, the Daughter of Anthony Count of Por- 
cean, and of Margaret of Lorrain, by whom he 
2 Chil Gap to wk, 1. David, who 

yd young; 2. ar, who marry'd Emil; 
the Daughter of Albert Elector of Brandenburg, 
and of Anne of Saxony; but he diſmember'd. 
himſelf, out of Rage to find himſelf impotent, 
for which Reaſon his Wife left him, and Alex- 
ander, his Brother, confin'd him as being mad; 
3. Alexander, who left Iſſue; 4. Albert, Biſhop 
of Strasburg; 5. Philip, Prebendary of pars 


burg; 6. Jobn, Canon of Cologn; 7 22 


who fell from a Tower, and dy d o 
and ſome Daughters. 

Alexander marry'd Margaret, the Daughter 
of Cra or Crato V, Count of Hobenlo, and 
of Helen of Wirtemberg , and dy'd Odober 3 
1514, leaving Iſſue, 1. Lewis, who had ff. 
ſpring; 2. George, Prebendary of Triers and of 

ologn; 3. Rupert, from whom deſcend the 
Palatins of Latzelftem , or of la. petite Pierre, 
of whom we fhall ſpeak hereafter; and ſome. 


ers. 

, the Son of Alexander, was born in 
2, and marry'd, October 10, 1525, Elizabeth 
ter to Wilkam the Eldeſt, Low rave 
Heſſe, by Anne of — and dy'd Decem- 

ber 3, 1592, leaving Wolfgang. 

olſgang, Son to Lewis, was born Septem- 
ber 1 _ He ſucceeded, after the Death 
of 0 exry EleQor Palatin, * Conſent 
of the Princes of the Electoral Line, in that 
part of Bavaria which the Emperor Maximili- 
an I. had reſtor'd to the Children of Rupert 
who dy'd in Priſon, whereof the Town ot 
on the Danube is Capital. He mar- 


* 


| ry'd; September 6, 1544, Aue, the Daughter 
Mother, under the Pretert of Religion, no | of Philip Lantgrave of Heſſe, and of Chriſtin 
body knowing what'is become of her ; > IR of Saxony, and dy'd June 11, 7569, in his March 
nietta, who was born Jah 7, 1626: She has | 1o-France, whither he was leading ſeven 
MX 0325; "3 | N en. i == v 


. RI Foot, 


8 


—= r 


mar 


r 
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Foat and five hundred Hor! to che Afſtance 
of the Prince of e the Admiral de 
Col:ony ; leaving Iſſue P balip Lewis, from whom 
are deſcended the Dukes of Neuland; a. Jobs; | 
Duke of Bavaria at Denxponts; 3. Utho eury, 
who left 92 one Daughter, nam d Derothy , 
matrry'd to corge Joby Il, Count * of 
Lutzelftein ; 4. Frederick, who left ms, 1 Iſſue; 
5. Charles, who made a Branch, and his Poſte- 
rity live ſtill at Birkexfeld.. He had alſoſeve- 
ral Daughters, but molt of them dy*d, young ; 
and the others did not marry very. conſidera | 
bly. | 
Philip Lewis ," the, eldeſt Son of V Walizay, | 
Count Palarin of the Rhine at Denuxponts, and | 
of Anne of Heſſe, was born October 2,1 Sie —— 
had for Portion Neaberg, and, tome other 
Towns on the Dauabe: He marry'd on & 10 
tember 27, 1 4 Anne, the Daughter of A 
am, Duke of rr, Clever nd Ber , &c, an 

of Mary of Auſtria; and dy'd Aug ft 2, 10 

He had by his Wife, befides thoſe gp moles that 
dy'd young; 1. Wal gang William ; 8 4e 
who had his Portion at Sultzbach ; n Fre- 
derick, who had his at H, pol in; F . 
ry, marry'd to Frederick ; Duke of Car- 


Well Zang i iam, the eldeſt Son of Philip 
Lewis, and of Aune' of Faliert, diſputed this 
rich Inheritance with the EleQor of Branden- 
burg, as being the Son of a 8 Daughter ; 


, 


ſau, the Widow of #rangel, — 


— — r 


Amalia, ihe Dau 


ghter: of Jahr, C 


25 2. Pbilip, Who was born 
Ji 


January 19; 
2 two other Sons, N your: 
who was matr 2 art 
ut 05 trimgarn ; E 
1 I enceſias Peppei, Prince of 

Job Frederick, the Pele Son 2 
Was | hory Auguſt 23, 1587) and had for-Porti- 
on #1 ein: He matry'&November 7, 1624,. 
1225 exes, the Daughter ot Lewis, Lantgruve 
Helle Darmſtad, and of Mug dales of Branden 
burg, by m_ bd — Chudren, dut 
E all 47 young: ſo chat this: Branch was 
— when he dy which he aa 
bn, fecond Son to Wallgeng, and younger 
Vere. to Philip Lewis, Count Falad of of the 
Rhine, and Duke of Bavaria at Ne Was 
born March 18, 1550, and had for ortion 
Ws He marry'd on Odtober 4 


1579, 
e the Daughter of iliam, Duke of 
je ern Cleves, — „ and of Mary. of An- 
and dy'd Aug 12, 1604. The Children 
who . liv'd are; I, Jeb, Who left Iſſue; 
2. Frederick Caſimir, Who made a —— 
Branch of the yy of Landuberg 3 Job 
72 we- 


ofe Poſterity is fill living 
iS, 2 Elizabeth, who marry'd on May 
1601, George Germ of Bavaria, Count 


Lantr ec 


whereas the Elector had only. the Right of a "At be oh of Joby I, was born March 
921 of the eldeſt aud He was born | 26; 15! marry d in the Year 1604, Ca- 
Octo 5, 1578; and'matry'don November 11, | therin, hter en of Ken II, Duke of K. 
1613 Magdalen, the Dau N of William , ban, Nd of Carberi of Partbenay :\ and on 
Duke of dri, and of Rent of 8 a May 4, 1613, he matry d for ſecond — 
who dying in the Vear 1628, he N for | Jahan of Bavaria, the Daughter of Frederick] 
ſecond Wife, on November 11, 1631, Elizabeth | EleQor\Palatis, and of Lowiſe Julias of Naſſun, 
Charlotte of Bavaria,; the Daughter of 2 and ind 94.7 Jab 30, 30, 2 He had by his firſt 
Duke of Deuxpomt:; and on May 9, 1651, he agdalen who 'was mar- 
marry'd for third Wife, Mary PUBL & "the | boy 10 3 Clit © of Bavaria, — Palatin at 
Da of Rei en, 'Count of Farſtemb. | k e . the ſecond; 1. Frederici; 
and dy'd March 20, 1 553; leaving Iſſue” only F* Catherin Who was 'd to 
one Son. ang Wilian of pf biden Count P of 
Philip Wi Ligne, the Son of 4 He Will: | the — at, Neuburg ;, 3- Julian Magdalen, who 
and of Magdalen of Bavaria, was Wit merry in the Lear 1645, to Frederick 
bers 4z 1615 :* He marty'd for firlt ife Ga IK of Bavaria, Count RN. of the Rhine 
therin- Conſtance, the =_ nter * Landſperg ,. her Couſin, lin, and. ſererab other 
King of lend, and 'of Gs n An 5 ret. 


who dying on Ober 95 75 without Chil= | 


Ich Caſimir, the den Son-of Jahn, 


den, be has ſinee marryd in the Year 1653, | Count Palais of they Rhine at Dexxpoait 

Elixabetihi Amelia, the n of Geor, wp 40 Sane born . 8 10,1 585, d had for Portion — Lang 
ve of Heſſe at Darmſtay.” «| erg: e marry' q in the Yeur N. Emilia 
Def on re 5 Dany . of of Naſſax; 173 — Milliam rhe of 
a con this | 2 te 105 1645 1 

him — he aſpire to the Empire Fe, Iſſue Frederick 123 18 
Duke of Baveria's Refufal; but the llitſe Nice * ewis, he Son of Frederick Cee, 
linood there was of Sueceſb in this Negoriati- | and la of 5 was born Other 17; 
on ors very. it was not undertake d || 1619; 72 marry'd on Nevember 19, 885 
indeed he would have been ereluded by a the | Jalan Magdalen o Ro — 10 Fob I 
ſecular Electors, who would never have ſuf- | Count Palais of the Khixe at 
fer'd a Prince to be call'd to that Dignity, whom be bas 1 others Ex 
who had not'wherewith'to' ſupport it. William , 13, 1648. , 


Are, the ſecond Son of Philip Lewis, 
e SITS 


3. A 1 "x Mutton 


German of the late Prince of: range ; he was 
for being concetn d in the Guardianſhip of his 
Poſihumous Son; but it Was given to the Mo- 
ther and Grandmother, i in Conjunction with the 


El of Braxdenbarg, Unkle of ibe Pu 
1 ſide. 4 — by 


e he third Son of Je, Duke 
„ was born Heri! 12, 189: And 
_ 


— — 


ä — CBS 
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he retit'd to Si;  Whete he 2 matryd pr the Daughter of 5; of John vn. 
— 1 1615, Cahris, the Duugh- —_— 22 Mook Nr dy'd in 
ter of Charles, King of Swrath ; and had by her, ear 15 ftig George Fobn, ** left 
'Þ er en Cen, 2. Jabs Adoiphus, born in Anne, Kor! ife to Charles II, Mar- 
2 Year 1629: He was Generaliſſne to the of Baden, and 

—— 


of Sweden his Brother, in Prada; 3. Cbri- 
Magdalen, who was born 3 17, 1616; 
oy 2 87 in the Yedt 1642, to Frederick, 
arquiſs, of Baden Dowrlach; 4. M * 
— ho was born Febraary . — k 2 nog 
marry” in 1647, to the Count 
de la Garde; 5. Eleonor Corbevian * The 
bao Fredrick Lamgrave of Le who war 
O ve e, W was 
Kill'd in Poland, 
Charles Guſtavus of Bavaria, the Son of John 
Cafimir, was born November 8, 1612 He has 
ſince Fame 36, 1654, ſacceeded to the Crown 
of Swrdew, by the Retignation of Quetn-Cb1i- 
Fina, his Couſin German; and marry'd in the 
Vent following Avoye Elronbr , the 1 
of Frederick, Duke of Holftein Gottorp, by IM 
Elizabeth of Sexony; by whom he hed dts 


on. 
We have ſuid before that Charles, the fifth 
Count Palatin or the bine 


Son of Wolfgang , 
at Denxponts and of Are of Heſſe, made alſo 
a particular Branch: He was born December 
1560, and had fot bis Oe 1 
marry'd on Februs 14986, Dorot the 
Daughter of William fs Frag, Duke o B 
- wick and Lumenburg, und of Dorothy of Den- 
mark; and dy'd on 2 6, 1600; leaving 
Ive, 1. George William ; 2. Frederith, who was 
born October Ty, t594, and dy d in the Vear 
1626, without lſſue; 3 3. Chriftra 


wa 
who has marry'd Craft, Oount of Fer 5 rag ; 


George William, the eideſt Son of Charter 
was born Aagaſt 6, 1591; and matry'd on Fo 


cember 1, 1616, Dorothy, the Da hter of 0th» 
Count of Soles at e He has marry'd 


r ſecond Wife Falian, "Rhingrave of GruM- 
ad, whom he has divorc'd; and for third, 
Aae Elixaberb, the hter of Lews Eber 
hard, Count of 0 1 He had no Chil- 
dren but by his fitſt fe; to wit, Charles O- 
bo, born Augnſt 26, 170 and N b. 

ters; amo — xeſt wy ters. . 
was marry'd to Anthony Gunther , 
Suarttenbarg at 


hanſel. | 
Ceran 8 ons of Charts, Count 
Palatiz of the & enſeld, was born 


dug 244 1598; ig 80 My c Refidence at 


1 of the Horte un- 
der the late King of Sweden ; and marry'd 
firſt Wife Magdalen Catharin, Daughterro Jo 
of Bavaria; who dying in the Yeat 1 
y'd the Year nee for ſecond 
Counteſs of fielſemi 


3 
5 1. Chri 3 7 22755 


A 725 Chavles, born Ode 17, I 8 Dora- 
| for who marry" Lees, Count 
«x, and two other htets. 


Holla ſhewn how the Palau o Meyn. 
| Salrebach ,Denxponrs, . 
fr and of Biſebweiler from Leun, 
222 Son to — Count 1 of che 
ine at D Ys mulſt give an 
of the Poltericy of R __ 
ſame Alexander, by 


he 


44 "TX 
* 


IS | 


had 9 —— or Le Prite-pierre: | ted 


the ue of the 


Rl 


Account 


7 marry'd t 
ant of. fe Via, w dis Wins 


abu, the Jon of Nubert was 
N 7 4455 He built . aged 
ch is 


commonly call'd in H. 
Ht in Engl; ; — Little — 


He marry'd Amie M. | of C 
flirt King of Selbe and of 4 2. ay 
was . to Abraham Lord 
and dy'd om May 16, 1592, ole 
+ George Gaftaruz, Who has alſo 1 4 — 12 
John Auguſtus, who marry'd in the Yeat 
1199 Anne Elizabeth, Dr is he 
eQot Palatin, by Mary of Brandenbur 
dow of {rs 'Lantfrave of Heſſe at n 
72 dy'd —_— 18, 1611, Without Tote! 
Phil N who was kill'd by the Splin- 
fer of a Lance ſti a 9 at Heide 
on OHober 14, 1601; 4. George Job, who al- 
ſo left Iſſue; 5. Ur ful, ſecond Wife 10 Lewis 
Duke of Wirtemberg ; 6. Anne Margaret, third 
Write to Richard oft Bavaria, Count Palatin of 
the. ore at Simmeren, 

+ Guftavis, the eldeſt Son of eorge 
yoke ; Was bbrg Taler) 8, 1564, and marry'd 
inn the F Year 1586, for firſt Wite, Ehzabeth, the 
Daughter of Chr: 1ftopher Duke of Wirtemberg , 


the 1 * 10 Geary e Erneſt, Prince of Kann. 


berg. fo he marry'd for 2 

con Wife, ror Br of B Bayaria 

tet of Joby 1, Count Palatih, of the Rhine at 

Deuxpoms, and of M of Faliers, and dy d 

ok 'the Motith of Jah, 1634. His Children 
I. John Frederick) who was born Jauna- 

55 2, 2604; and had betrdth'd Sophia —— 

ugbrer to Charles Duke of ns 
he aft before the Marria 155 
tate King of Sweden in 3 —— 2. Char — 


Lewis; who was bort Frbrzary 5, 1607; 
14 ins — 


was r on 9s NT * 
0 e 


Weiy be ow, | 15 

Ling of eof he dy'd- a few Days 
3; 12775 Lene who was born Febra- 
1648, 
2 


E 2 on HN 


ter to 
— . — Daughters, 2 


2 ö 
morigit others ons Mag * [2 who was mar- 
e Hegry Wenceſla, Dake e s, 


P the EE 
Ne i Wa bg lathe Þ Year .1 


$u 0- 
175 1 0 „ 1 Pur of the 22 Sal: 


N 9 1 


Berber B. e 


yho _ Son 30 Lama the So 
Who are co in n 
| are and who me algen fo the Electoral 


805 i nor views of * . gi- 


vey to t 
uke 7 gd is at 
bene but in — 1 the Tren- 
2 & ; which cout 
his Heirs and 4 Relactons — — 
ther's ge deſcended from & 


— nth Electorate 
. ſhall enjoy 


was — Coen 
— according to 


— meniconm—s as | 


SI * 
= . * - 0 
. | — 


a of he — AT PIKE 
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— of he Guan Butt. And 


to this Conftitetion the Princes Palatiter are in- 


titl'd to the Sucdeſſen of the Electorate in the 
following Order; 1. The Sons of the preſent 
Elector; 1. His two Brothers ft vely; 
and if they dye without Iſſue, 3. Th Duke of 
S:1mmeren, Son to the Brother vf Frederick V, 
Father to the Eleor ; ; 4 The Duke of Ven- 
burg, av being the eldeſt of the Princes deſdended 
— a direct and Male Line from Lewis the Black, 
—＋ don of Hepben, and Brother to 
from — 4 eame the EleQurs ; 

73 Count Palatin of Sltebuch , junior of 
The Houſe of Ne 6. The Duke of Drax- 

as the eldeſt of the Princes deſeended 
from John, the e and 
younger Brothet to Philip Lewis, Du e of New- 
bug; f. The Duke of Lanſp a8 1 

ederick Cafimir, ſecond on of 
8. The King of Sweden, as being the e pt 
che Princes deſtended. from Job Cab, 
third Son of the ſaid Job Duke of Dexxponts ; 
9. The Palatin of Birkeyfeld, as coming from 
Charles, fifth Son of Wo and third Bro- 
ther of Phihp Lewis, Duke Venburg ; 10. The 
Palatin Chriſtie of Biſchweifer, his Brother; 
11. And in the laſt place the Palatin of Lawmtret, 
and of Le Petite · pirrre, deſcended from Ret 
pers, the younger Son of Alexander; and Bro- 
ther to Lewis, the common Father of alt the 
Dukes and Palatins, except thoſe of the Ele- 
Qoral Branch 
An meſe Princestake in thelr Titles the 
Ney of Count Palatis of the Rhine, and of 
of Bavaria; becanſe being of the Houſe of 
Bavaria, they all aſſume t ty thereof, 
-necording to the Cuſtom of G here 
= el — — are not ai i$'4 1 
youn Qualities. It is not to 
but Dex nb ey N. tre Dutchles, but, 
as the Lots of thoſe 
ces of the Houſe of Bavaria, by that fort of 
Abbreviation is meant, that they are Dukes & 
the Houſe .of Bavaria, dwclling at N. 
at In the ſame Manner as the . 
tle of — of Altenburg, of Weimar and of 
1 that of nya — 9 and 
, is given to thoſe Dukes of Saxony, 

* reſide 20 Altemburg , Weimar , and nt 

Gothd, and to thoſe Marqwidſes of 
who reſide at Cul/mbach and Anſpach. 

1. We mult own that there ſeems to be ſome 
laconſiſteney in the Partirions we have here 
—— of, Lich at we have faid elſewhere, 
. 

m rineapality to 8 
antrer'd, bur alſb that the Princi is fr felt 
indivifibte. But this Contradi « only in 
appeuraner; ſinee in effect there is * Purtit 
made of that part 'of the Palarinate, which 5 
EleQor Palatis 2 at the Thne of 
Publicttiotr of the Golden Ball, 44K 1 
was ' anrtex'd ro the 5 


te. 


| 


tiered are Prin- 


in Holland and in 
to make himſelf Friends there. 


| if Aﬀeai s wer 
pole. Bur his R 


Pariser of the” Rhine: And Mieref8te the Prin- 
ees Who pbſeſt rhoſe Counties when ut in 
part, by the mY — Pattinon er Bot, and not 
as à ftr „ bade 4 Right to aft 
8 5 * Pre er the Minpits: huv 
ev with this — — that UE the an- 
tient Palative 8 Digoit gone out 
of their Branch; yet they never n 1 — 
the Rank they * fortnerly ; Ind t Pet. 
— of de younger Princes of the —_ 
of Ja. of LODI; The 
_ Place ori the fide of the 8 ba dong : 
to wit, Lauter Who is Brother to the Elector, 
Siommoren and immediately after Beta- 
ria, and before Hreme; and Dewzpons, and Vel 
devs, of Le after Breme, and before the 
Princes It was in the Begining of 
this laſt ar iti | 


— this -fifie 
without Seam was tort; and that contraty to 
the Conſtitution of the Ge Bl this Prigei- 
pality was diſmembet' d, when the Pulatirate 
on this ſide the Rhiwe Wis given ro the King of 

ain, the Bailywick of GermerſBeimi to the Atch- 
ike, the lywieks ——.— attd of Ct. 
Ly to the e of Darmſtadt * and tothe 
ſhops of Worms and $; and to the Great 


Malter of the Teutonſel Order Whit t 
fotind lie convettiently for theth. But the 
again what the 


of Munſter has teunſted fl 
had diffipated, and has bury d in an A Ob 
tivion; all that trad been done ag 
of the State, and to the Prejudice of the. der- 
ty of the Pm mpire. 

Ar for the Perſon 9 bd 


ſes without doubr "_o 
Pal Rodiriege 


of Body and Mind, 
of ſeveral Languages ; x has ſack ab 2 
tience 1 ffults, that 1s 6dpable of fortnltiy a 


rince. He bus for ted Refitſons 
the ings of — aid Ad — 
Elector of Branid — the nice of 0- 
range. The Lantgrav He his 
Brother-in-law ; 2540 he bas 10 0 long enough 
to have able 
The King of 
Sweden is a younger Branch of his Honſe, as 
| well ab the BleQors of Bavaria and Cologu 

E that he might make himſelf be conſider” 44 


ce otherwiſe 9 
Religion exclides nm 5 
ly; and he is ſo ill With Mayence and Nadaria, 


and by conſequence alſo with Co * 
euttot hope tor mer Safff ages, ti fl 
for that of the King of Balena; even t 
7 te would de no Obſtacte , and 
the Houſe of Au 5 ol not 


Monte 

ther him off ſuch Occaſſog. The rs 

One the King a ane rey has date th 55 
dog td hitf ge 

1 1 25 


cry, oh oo toon ves that my 7 


ur to e 
8 uſe of 
Thane 11 to wt 


. A wh 


* 


the Duke of 
io Ukelffibod of: _—— may 
conjetare wha A 75 
Neo ation, me 
1 on oor. or the we; RN rk 
Rapert, und of fu Coats n 150 — er; except that 
3 The Fora of is Ele ee 


dne 


by ws 


4 
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ons may ſay, that having the ſeventh Vote in 


the Electoral College, he will in all appearance 
be oblig'd to follow the Plurality: unleſs he 


ſhould have Intereſt enough to form a particu- 


lar Opinion, and make it ſucceſsful. 


* At the Treaty of Munſter, which we be- 
fore mention'd, it was thought ſufficient to 


make ſome Satisfaction to the Prince Palatin 
of the Rhine, in reſtoring him to the Lower Pa- 


latinate; and in creating in his Favour an eighth 
Electorate: But the States of the Empire aſ- 


ſembl'd at Ratisbone in the Year 1653, and 54, 
taking into Conſideration. that there is no Ele- 
ctor, but who has alſo an Office inſeparable 


from the EleQoral Dignity, they inſtituted in 
Favour of the ſame Etector Palatin the Office 
of Great Treaſurer hereditary, but without any 
Function, except that of carrying the Golden 
Crown at the Proceſſions. Formerly he took 


his Place, and voted immediately after the 
King of Bobemia, and before all the othet Se- 
cular Electors; and in the Collegiate Diets he 
held the firſt Rank amongſt them: But the E- 
lector of Bavaria has at preſent his Place, and 
enjoys all the other Advantages which former- 
ly belong'd to the Ele&tor Palatin as Elector; 
1 that he is at this Day the laſt of all, and 


votes after all his Collegues, except the Arch- 


biſhop of Mayence, who votes laſt, 


The Vicarſhip has been adzudg'd to the Ele- 
Qtor of Bavaria ; but there is room to doubt 
whether .the Quality of Judge of the Emperor 

which the EleQor Palatin did not hold as 
ector, but as Count Palatin, on account of 


the Palatinate of the Rhine) can be taken from 


the Elector Palatin. The Golden Bull ſays, 
Chap. V. $. 3. That it is by a very ancient Cu- 
ſtom that the Emperor, or the King of the 


Romans, is oblig'd to be accountable to the 


Law, and to antwer it before the Count Pa- 
latin of the Rhine. It is true that it adds there- 
to the Quality of Great Steward and of Prince 


a F'Y * ads. At 2 hs. 


| EleQor of the Holy Empire, ſo that it ſeems 


as if all thoſe Qualities were inſeparable. But 


we have ſhewn before, and it is moſt certain, 


that the word Count-Palatin ſignifies Judge of 


the Palace, and that in that Quality he is alſo 


Judge of the Emperor, and: not as Great Stew- 


ard or Elector. So that this Quality of Judge 
not depending on the Electoral Dignity, it can- 
not paſs with it to the Branch of Bavaria, un- 
leſs at the ſame time the Quality of Count Pa- 
latin, and the Palatinate it ſelf, to which the 


Quality of Judge of the Emperor is annex'd, be 
taken from the Elector of Heidellerg. 
The Elector Palatin alone bas the Privil 
of retracting or re- purchaſing the Demeſne of 
the Empire which has been alienated, by reim- 
burſing the Purchaſer the juſt Sum he had paid 
for the ſame. io 43 K nent 
The Count Palatin of the Rhine, that is to 
ſay, the Head of that Family, has alſo another 
Advantage; to wit, That of being born Ge- 
neral of the Armies of the Empire. And it is 
in this Quality that Frederick II. commanded 
the Army of the Empire againſt the Tzrks, while 
his Brother Philip defended the Town of View- 
za againſt Soliman their Emperor in the Year 
1522. But they who ſay that. it was on this 
Conſideration, and becauſe the Duke of Bava- 
ria had ſucceeded in the Palatin EleQoral Dig- 
nity, that he bad the Command of the Army in 
the Vear 1630, are miſtaken; for it was done 
becauſe the Elector Palatin was -proſcrib'd, 
and all the Princes of his Houſe being con- 
cern'd in his Quarrel, except the Duke of New- 
burg; there was a kind of Neceſſity to confer 
the Command thereof on him that was already 


* 
- 


Maſter of the Troops of the League, and who 


had giv'n to underſtand (by his obliging the 
Emperor to take it from the Duke of 2 
that he was a Man that would take of his own 
Head, what could not be giv'n to another with- 
out his Conſent. * X | 


— 


CHAP. XVIN. 


ae 
— 


Of the Preliminaries of the Eleflion, and of the Capitulation. 


Ithetto we have ſpoken of the beginning 

of the EleQion, and of the Origin of 

4 the ElcQors ; and we have ſhewn that 
the Election began to take place in Conrade I, 
immediately aſter the Death of Lewis III, laſt 
Emperor of the Houſe of Charlemagne : That 
at firſt all-the Princes had a Right to aſſiſt at 
the Elections: That the Quality of Elector did 
not begin to be known but under the Emperor 
Frederick II: That by degrees it became a par- 
ticular Dignity : That the Electors ſeiz'd this 
Prerogative mA Cuſtom inſenſibly introduc'd ; 
and that their Number and their Priyileges were 
not regulated by an expreſs Law, but in the 
Time of the Emperor Charles IV, in the Year 
1356. But altho' in ſpeaking of the Emperors, 
we have in ſome meaſure touch'd upon the 
Election it ſelf; yet to ſpeak of it pertinentiy, 


it is requiſite to repreſent it with all its Cir- 
cumſtances: and that we may do this with 
ſome Order, we ſhall treat firſt of ſeyeral eſ- 
ſential Particulars which precede. the Election, 
and are as it were the Preliminaries gone 
This done, we ſhall Ipeak of the Election it 
ſelf, and afterwards of its effet Which is the 
Creation of an Emperor, We ſhall finiſh our 
Diſcourſe by the Coronation of the Emperor, 
which is ſo inſeparable from the Election, that 
the Emperor Charles IV, who has employ'd ſe- 
veral Chapters of the Golden Ball * 

lation of this Ceremony, makes it an eſſential 


Pe CN: MP RET WOE EIT 
e find our ſelves oblig'd to repeat | 
what we have ſaid gh 15 rh to wit, That to 
proceed to the Election of a King of the Ro- 
mans, in the Signification which the Golden Ball 


* His Rights and Prevegazives, , 
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gives to this Quality, it is abſolutely requiſite 
that the Empire be vacant. For in this Signi- 
fication the Quality of King of the Romans, 
and that of Emperor being ſynonymous, be- 
cauſe the Emperor not being any longer crown'd 
at Rome, he is only King of the Romans in the 
ſignification which the Golden Bull gives to this 
Quality, altho* he be Emperor in effect, and 
takes the Quality thereof; there is no creating 
of an Emperor, or giving a Head to the Em- 
pire, under any Name or Title whatever, un- 
leſs the Empire be vacant by the Death, by the 
Depoſition, or by the voluntary Abdication of 
the Predeceſſor. We have ſaid alſo, that to 
proceed to the Election of a King of the Ko- 
mans in the modern Signification, that is to ſay, 
to give a Coadjutor to the Emperor in being, 
the Archbiſhop of Mayence muſt be authoriz'd 
by the States of the Empire, or by the EleQo- 
ral College which repreſents them, before he 
can convene the other Electors: But we here 
ſpeak of the free Election of an Emperor, 
which ought to be done according to the 
n orms preſcrib'd by the Golden Bull, which or- 
ains *, 

+ That the Empire becoming vacant, the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence for the time being, as 
Great Chancellor of the Empire in Germazy, 
ſhall ſend Expreſſes to all the other EleQors 
his Collegues, and invite them to repair to the 
Election. It is certain that the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence has poſſeſs'd this Right long before the 
Publication of the Golden Bull, tho' it ſeems 
as if the Emperor gave it him by a new Con- 
ſtitution, when he ſays, It is our ill. Where- 
as in ſeveral other Places, where he ought not 
to ſpeak with ſo much Aſſurance, he grounds 
on the ancient Cuſtom. For Otbo of Friſingen, 
} ſpeaking of the Election of Lotharius II, after 
the Death of Henry V, ſays, that Adelbert Arch- 
biſhop of Mayence conven'd the Princes at May- 
ence; becauſe according to the ancient Cuſtom, 
that Prelate has a Right to call together the 
Princes when the Empire is become vacant. It 
is true that there is no mounting any higher, but 
we ſhall find this wer. ili enough eſta- 
bliſh'd; for Lambert of Aſchaffenburg *, 3 
ing of the Election of Rodolphus of Rhinfelden, 
2 Henry IV, ſays, that the Archbiſhop of 

ayexce conven'd the Princes, becauſe he has 
the Right to chuſe and conſecrate the Empe- 
ror, on account of the Primacy of his See: So 
that if his Right of convening were grounded 
only on that he had to eleQ, the other Princes, 
who had a Rightto elect as well as he, ought alſo 
to have that of cunvening for the Election. As 
in effect, notwithſtanding Adelbers conven'd 
the Princes for the Election of Lotharizs II, the 
circular Letters, related by Goldaſt , ſhew that 
Frederick Archbiſhop of Colagu, the Biſhops of 
Conftance, Worms, and of Sprres, the Abbot of 
Fald, the Dukes of Bavaria and Suabia, and the 
Count Palatin of the Rhine, had alſo fign'd 
them as well as he. And it appears that for- 
merly the Count Palatin of the Khine ſent his 
Circular Letters to the Princes as well as the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence, But at preſent, and 
lince the Publication of the Goldex Bull, this 
Right is appropriated to the Archbiſhop of May- 


| 


ence, as to the Dean of the EleQoral College, 
and Great Chancellor of the Empire in Ger- 
many; without there being any Inſtance that 
ſince that time any other EleQor has inter- 
meddl'd in that Function. Wherefore it would 


be to very little pon to diſpute here whe- 
ther the ter has that Right when the See 
is vacant. It is appropriated to the Perſon of 
the Archbiſhop. There is no Law that gives 


this Power to the Canons, neither is there 
= Example that the Chapter ever made uſe 
of it. 

The Archbiſhop of Mayence is oblig'd to 
ſummon to the EleQion all the other Electors, 
as well Eccleſiaſticks as Seculars. This is what 
is ſo necetlary, that even tho? all the EleQors 
ſhould be actually preſent at the Place of the 
Election about other Affairs, the Archbiſhop 
would be nevertheleſs oblig'd to ſummon them 
by his Letters: Whereof we have a very re- 
markable Inſtance in the Emperor Frederick III, 
who intending to procure his Son Maximilian 
to be elected in the Year 1486, conven'd the 
EleQors, firſt at H/wr!izburg, and after that at 
Franckfort, without intimating to thein the Sub- 
ject of their Meeting: But when he had finiſh'd 
the Negotiation he had on Foot for that pur- 
poſe, and that the EleQors had conſented to 
the Election; the Archbiſhop of Mayence did 
nevertheleſs ſend his Circular Letters to the 
EleQors, tho' they were there preſent. And 
it is ſo eſſential to the Election, that all the 
EleQors be invited, that if the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence forgets or negleQs any one of them, 
he that ſhall have been ſo negleQed or forgot- 
ten may cauſe the EleQion to be declar'd null 
and defeQive. It is not that ſuch Election 
would be null in it ſelf; ſo that an EleQor 
who had been duly ſummon'd, and would not 
repair thither, or who being there, ſhould have 
retus'd his Suffrage to the Perſon elected, could 
cauſe it to be declar'd null, under pretext that 
another had not been ſummon'd thereto : but 
none but the Party alone that has been neglect- 
ed, can cauſe it to be declar'd faulty; as ap- 
pears by the Reſentment Ladiſla King of Bohke- 
mia ſhew'd for the Contempt which had been 
had of his Perſon, at the Election of Maximi- 
lian I, when Ferdinand II. caus'd the EleQors 
to be call'd together about the EleQion of Fer- 
dinand III, his Son. The Archbiſhop of Triers 
was a Priſoner, and unleſs it were in open 
Deriſion of him, he could not be ſummon'd 
to an Election, to which he had not the Liber- 
ty to repair, ſo that it was reſolv'd to proceed 
thercin without him. But this Contempt had 
like to have had a very pernicious effect; be- 
cauſe the Enemies of the Houſe of Azſtria took 
from thence gn occaſion to accuſe his Election 
of Nullity, and France refus'd to give the Qua- 
licy of Emperor to Ferdinand Ill, till the Preli- 
minaries of the Treaty of Manfter and Oſnaburg 
had been concerted, 

The Archbiſhop of Mayence ſends his Let- 
ters by one of the Gentlemen of his Court, 
and cauſes him to be accompany'd by a Secre- 
tary or Notary, who takes an account of the 
Delivery of che ſame, and draws vp a verbal 
Proceſs of the Reddition of the Letters. He is 
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Lie Archbiſbop of Mayence convencs, 
? Conſtit, Impet. Tom. 1. pag. 259. 


t De Geſt. Fiid, 1. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. 
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not oblig'd to dire& them to any other Place 
than that of the uſual Reſidence of the Ele- 
Cors, to wit, Thoſe for the Archbiſhop of 
Tiers at the City of Triers, thoſe for the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologn at Boxne, thoſe for the Duke 
of Bavaria at Munich, for the Duke of Sax 

at Dreſden, for the Marquiſs of Brandenburg 
at Berlin, and thoſe for the Count Palais at 
Heidelberg; unleſs he ont of Civility cauſes 
them to be repair'd to wherever they happen 
to be. | 


The Convo-ation ought to be perform'd 
within a Mouth after the Archbiſhop of May- 
ence has had Advice of the Death of the Em- 
peror, and the Archbiſhop ought to appoint 
the opening of the Electoral Diet within three 
Months, counting from the Day of the Deli- 
very of the Letters; fo that allowing about 
fifteen Days for the Gentleman's Journey who 
carries them, he fixes the Day of the opening 
to that Day three Months and a half after the 
Date of the Letters. For Example, the Em- 
petor Ferdinand III. dy'd April 2, 1657 ; the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence might have Advice of 
his Death the 12th; He ſent his Circular Let- 
ters about the latter end of the ſame Month, 
and fix'd the Convocation at the end of Au- 
2550 This is what is ſo eſſential to the Ele- 

jon, that it is not in the Power of the Arch- 

biſhop of Maæyence to gtant a longer Delay by 
his Circular Letters: but he can prorogue the 
time of opening the Diet, with the Confent of 
all the Electors, and not of his own Motion. 
The Golden Bull preſeribes the Terms in which | 
theſe Circular Letters ought to be conceiv'd, | 
and ſets down the Form thereof“; but this is 
what is no longer obſerv'd now: For we find 
amongſt the Ads publiſh'd by Landorp, thoſe | 
which the Archbiſhop of Mayence ſent for the ' 
Election of the late Emperor, which'are in the 
German Tongue, and have nothing in com- 
mon, at leaſt as to the Style and Form, with 
thoſe that are to be ſeen in the Golden Bull. 

If the Archbiſhop of Mayence fails to con- 
vene the Electors within the Time preſerib'd 
by the Law, they may repair to the Place of 
Election ex Officio and of their own Motion; 
nay they are even oblig'd to be there, by the 
Oath they have taken to the Empire ; becauſe 
they do not hold their Right from the Archbi- 
ſhop of Mayence, but of the Law, and of the 
tirſt Inveſtiture, by virtue whereof they afliſt at 
the Election, even without being invited to 
it, and before they have receiv'd the Inveſti- 
3 from the Emperor; as we have ſaid elſe- 
where “. 1 


The Law re that the Election be per- 


form'd at Franchfort; but before the Publication 
of the Golden Bull, there was no particular 

Town fix'd for the Election: on the contra- 
ry, when all the Princes had [till a Shate there- 
in, they held an Aﬀembly at Kut, where they 
reſolv'd upon the Day and Place for the Ele- 
Aion. And indeed, if we look over Hillory, 
we ſhall not find therein three Emperors that 
have been elected at Franchfore before the Em- 
peror Frederick II. Conrade I. was clioſen at 
Forcherm + Henry'1. at Fritzlar;” Otho I. at Aix 


la Chapelle : Ocho II. at Worms: Otho III. at 


- — 


— — — 


| Rome © Henry Il. at Mayence : Conrads II. in 


a Plain between Worms and 2 Con« 
_ III. . LIE : 2 I. at Franchfor: ; 
VI. at Bamberg, and Philip at Erfurr, 
— ſince — Bail * appoint- 
ed a certain Place for that purpoſe, it is 
not in the Power of the Archbiſhop of May- 
ence to make the Convocation - elſewhere : 
Wherefote, when in the Year 1530, the Arch- 
biſhop conven'd the Electors at Cology, in or- 
der to proceed to the Election ot a 
tho Elector of Saxony oppos'd it, and accus' 
the Election of Nullity, for having been per- 
form'd any where but at Fran:4fors, which is 
the Place appointed for that purpoſe by the 
Law; ſo that it cannot be alter*d- but by the 
general Conſent of all the Electors, who al- 
low'd the Elections of Rodolphns II, and of 
Ferdinand III, to be perform'd at Ratisbone, and 
ons of the late King of the Romans at Augſ- 


F The EleQors either go thither in Perſon, 
or elſe ſend their Embaſſadors, with an ample 
and general Power, and not particular for 
any ſingle Subject. And to the end no Mi- 
ftake may be made in the Form, the Golden 
Bull ſets it down, * ſach as it ought to be: 
and the Embaſſadors on theit Arrival at the 
Place of Election, ate oblig'd to communicate 
their Powers, and to cauſe them to be regi- 
ſter'd in the Chancery at Mayence, which gives 
a Copy thereof to all the other EleQtors. Where 
we muſt obſerve, that if an Electot ſends ſe- 
ral Embaſſadors, there is only one of them that 
takes Place in the Electoral College, and affiſts 
at the Deliberatiotis. Formerly the Emperor 
ele, or King of the Romans, paid Four thou- 
fand five hundred Marks of Silver to each of 
the Princes who had aſſiſted ut his Election: 
And then they who could not be there in Per- 
ſon, gave Power to ſome other Prince to elect 
for them, giving them Security for that Sum; 
as ma) be teen by the Offer which Albert Dake 
of Saxony makes to H'enceſlas King of Bohemia, 
to conſent to the Election of the Perſon the 
wr ge nominate, giving him the Hoſtu- 
ges he requires for the Securky of his Pay- 
ment. L 990) | 

The ſame Golden Bull, intending to provide 
for the Safety of the EleQors, as well going 
to the Election, as in their return home, is 
not contented to forbid under very expteſs Po- 
nalties the giving them any Trouble or Hin- 
drance: But it wills alſo and ordains, that 
the other Electots, Princes, Counts, Barons, 


| Gentlemen, Free Towns, and Vaſſals of the 


Empire, being requir'd thereto, do conduct 
and youre them going and coming through all 
the Countries and Territories under their Ju- 
fiſdiion and Obedience, after the manner ex- 
preſs'd in the firſt Chapter, which hardly ſpeaks 
of any thing elſe but of the Convoy and Safd- 
conduct of the Electors. whe mas yy 
The Requeſt muſt be made in Letters on 
purpoſe, which mark the Day and Flace Where 
the Requirer deſites to be receiy'd by the Con- 
voy; and the Number of Horſes he has in his 
Retinue: and he that gives it, is oblig'd ro give 
his Safe conduct in Writing aud in Form, con- 
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1 in default of a Summons the Ble ert meet, 
t The Eledors may ſend thirber heir Embaſſadors. 
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taining Safety for the Perſon of the EleRor 
and his Retinue, with Orders to the Bailiffs 
of his Diſtrict, and to the Governors of the 
Places under his Obedience to provide for his 


Safety. 

That EleQor, who after having deen thus 
duly invited to the Election by the Letters of 
the Archbiſhop of 22 and who after ha- 
ving obtain'd the Safe - conducts and Convoys 
neceſſary for the Safety of his Journey, neg- 
leQs to repair to the Place of Election, eithet 
in Perſon or by his Embaſſadors; ot who leaves 
the Diet before the Election is over, loſes his 
Right and neg but for that Time only; be- 
cauſe his Negled is not a Crime, and cannot 
prejudice thoſe who have a Right in the Ele- 
Aion by virtue of the firſt Inveſtitufe. The 
Caſe of the Elector that arrives at Naur ſor 
after the opening of the Diet is leſs grievous: 
but foraſmuch as it is not reaſonable that all 
the others ſhould wait for him, he may finiſh 
with them the Election, which remains in the 
ſame State he found it in at his Arrival. Here- 
upon a Difficulty might be form'd, to wit, whe- 
ther if of the eight Fleddors two ſhould volun- 
tarily abſeut, and of the fix preſent four ſhould 
chuſe a capable Perſon, the Election would 
be lawful. There is room to doubt it; be- 
cauſe for the due Performance of the Election, 
the Plurality of the Votes of the whole Col- 
lege is requiſite. But notwithſtanding that, we 
may ſay that the voluntary Abſence of ſome of 
the EleQors would not render the Election 
faulty; becauſe the Obſtinacy of the abſent can 
not deprive the preſent of their Right, nor pre- 
2 the State, which would ſuffer by a long 


vterregnum. 
The Conſtitution of the Coldes Ball rej 
lates the Retinue and Attendance of the Ele- 
Cors, in going to the Election, to two hun- 
dred Horſe, comprehending therein fifty Men 
at Arms, which they are allow'd to have for 
the Guard of their Perſons ; and forbids very 
expreſſly the Magiſtrates of Franchfort to ſuffer 
them to enter the Town with a larger Retinue; 
thereby to prevent the Diſorders which. might 
otherwiſe hinder the Freedom of the Election 
if the Electors were allow'd to be attended by 
what number of Forces they ſhould think fit. 
And nevertheleſs this Regulation is no longer 
obſerv'd at all: on the contrary, there is not 
any Secular Elector who can reduce himſelf 
to ſo ſmall a number of Domeſticks, and who 
does not bring along with him a Train of five 
or ſix hundred Horle to the Election. 
he Electors, or their Embaſſadors, ding 
arriv'd at Franckfort, oblige the Magiſtrates, an 
the Inhabitants of the Town to rake the Oath 
which the Law exaQs from them under the 
Penalty of Proſeription; and by which they 
promiſe to take into their Protection and Safe- 
guatd the EleQors and their Retinue, and to 
put out and amove from the Town all Stran- 
gers, of what Quality or Condition ſoever they 
may be. In order thereto the Magiſtrate cau- 
ſes Proclamation to be made to that effect by 
ou of Drum through all the Streets of the 
own: and at the ſame time to the Inhabitants 
5 repair the next Day to the Place before the 
own-houſe, where they ſwear to the Electors. 


2 


the Embaſſador of 
out of the City of Ratisbe; und ſent him word, 


* 


As tor the removing of Strangers during che 
Election, it has been executed with — — 


leſs Rigout, according to the-Diſpoſition of 


Affairs, and the Humoùt of the EleQvts: In de 
time of the Election of the 
the Embaſſadots of Fruvee aud Spdix reimt din 
the Neighbourhood; and in that of che late Em- 
peror Ferdinand II, his Father, who was {till 1i- 
ving, proceeded therein even to Threats With 
n, who reſus'd to go 


ot Charles V, 


That if he would not defer to the Conſtitution 
of the Golden Bll, by poing voluntarily out of 
the Town, he ſhould lig'd to make him 
do it by Force. But that depends in part on the 
extent the Electors give to the time of the Ele- 
ion. The Golden Bull requites * that the Ele- 
Qors open the Electoral Diet the were Day 
after their Arrival; that for this effect they te- 
pair to St. Bartholomew's Chuteh; that they be- 
gin the Election by the Maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and by the Oath, and that they make an end of 
it in a Month, f reckoning from the Day they 
are worn. But at preſent the Practice is diffe- 
rent: For the Electors take what Time they 
leaſe for their Deliberatious, as well on the 
lection it ſelf, and on the Perſon they are to 
elect, as on the Capitalation and Conditions 
they intend to ſtipulate from him, whom they 
call to the Imperial Dignity + which being con- 
cluded, and they agreed on alt things, they ſer 
a Day for the Election, which they begin and 
end afterwards in oneMotning, as we ſhall ſee 
iu the following Chapter. So that It is in the 
Power of theElectors to ſend the Strangers out 
of the City of Fravckfore as ſoon as they begin 
to deliberate on the Affairs of the Election, or 
to foffer them to abide there till the very Day 
of the Election. It is ptobable they will make 
a — 1 Nor = Tn 7 — Kings of 
Frawee a n do them, in ting to them 
fo illuſtrious an dally, of which the Ma- 
reſthal de Grammont 'atid the Count de Pegne- 
ramda are the Chiefs; and that they will not 
ſuffer them to go out of the Town, but only for 
the very Day ot the Election; if it were but out 
of Conſideration” that they cannot exclude the 
one Without the other, rior fſhew Reſpect tp one 
of the Crowns on this 6ccalion, without doing 
as mach to the other. HN 
' E The ys pe 3 which we have before 
mention'd, is of the Effence of the Election, 
and of fo much the more Importance, as it re- 
gulates the whole Reign of the future Emperor, 
and gives the Form to the Government in this, 
that it makes an end to deſtroy what ſtiſl re- 
main'd Monarchical in the Empire. It former- 
ly mate one of the principal Parts of the Ele- 
ction, before it was made a Preliminary, and 
before that was made a mere Ceremony, which 
at this Dat is call'd Election; Tbere is no bo- 
dy oy tro _— that the wy — 72 
atid Parley, are yno „ and ſignith to pro- 
ſe ad — —85 Conditions, compris'd 
n ſeveral Articles or tie Chapters, which 
muſt be agreed on before the Treaty can be per 
fected, for which they are propos d. "And ſo 
we ſay, that the Capftulstſon is nothing elfe 
than the Contents of. certuin Conditions which 
the Electors cauſe to be propos d, and which 
| — — COEETOTIT ST WC TE 
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he thgt aſpires to the ne is oblig d 
to accept. of, before the EleQtors proceed to the 


Publication of the Ir Er and to confirm im- 


mediately after. nan Authors, when 
they will ſpeak Latin, call it Lex Regia, but in 
a Signification very different from which 
is given to the Law, by which the Roman Peo- 
ple formerly yielded up all its Rights of Sove- 
reiguty to the Emperor; ſince this ſerves as a 
Curb iq that great Power, and endeavours to 
reduce it within the Bounds of an Ariſtocrati- 
cal Government, if we may be allow'd to ſpeak 
thus, with one of the greateſt Princes Germany, 
has produc'd for many Ages. 54 -*ll 
hey who refer the Origin thereof to the 
Emperor Conrade I, and ſay, that at the time 
of his Election Conditions were propos'd to 
him, under which he was oblig'd to accept the 
Empire, make themſelves ridiculous. For the 
States of G were forc'd to chuſe them- 
ſelves a Prince, not becauſe the Empire was e- 
lective, but becauſe the Poſterity of Charle- 
magne, Which had fail'd in Germany, could not 
afford them one; but there is no likelihood he 
had any Conditions preſcrib'd to him, fince 
there was no ground to complain of the Go- 
vernment of the laſt Emperors. And indeed 
no Alteration appears in the Procedure of thoſe 
who- came after. They have all reign'd like 
Sovercigns, and have all govern'd with an ab- 
ſolute Power, but not delpotical. The Truth 
is, there will no Capitulation be found, before 
the ſixteenth Century; and it is certain that it 
was Frederick Duke of Saxony, who having re- 
tus'd the Empire himſelf, and given his Vote 
to Charles of Auſtria, ſaid it was neceſſary to 
any, before his Ele- 
Ction was publiſh'd, and skreen it from thoſe 
Dangers which it ſeem'd to be lyable to, from 
the great Power of Spain, and the Obligation 
Charles was under to viſit often his hereditary 
Kingdoms, by ſuch Laws as ſhould moderate 
the one, and remedy the others : That it was 
on this Propoſition, that ſome Days were em- 
ploy'd in drawing up certain Articles, which 
were ſent to the Embaſladors of Charles, and 
that the Name of Capitulation was given to 
theſe Articles. Since that Time there has been 
no Election, but there has been at the ſame 
Time a new Capitulation. But foraſmuch as 
the laſt comprehends all the former, and that it 
is impoſſible to know the true State of the pre- 
ſent Affairs of Germany without it, we ſhall 
here inſert that which was made in the. Year 
1636, With the late Emperor, which. is by ſo 
much the more remarkable, as it is much more 
ample than the others, and that it was made at 
a Time when the E r's too great Autho- 
rity ſtood in need of being moderated by new 
Laws, and by a . Capitulation: The 
Tenor whereof is as follows. 1 
We Ferdinand III, by the Grace of God, e- 
lected King of the Romaxs, always Auguſt 
King of Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, and 0 
* Croatia, and Sclavonia; Arch-Duke 
of Auſtria, Duke of Bago Marquiſs of 
Moravia and Laſatia; Duke of Lxxemburg, Si- 
lefia, Stiria, Carinthia, Crain, and of 
berg; Count of Hah 
do acknowledge by theſe 


irtem- 
and of Tirol, &c. 
ers Patents, and 


do make known to all Perſons, That having 
been call'd and rais'd, within theſe few Days, 


to the Dignity and Name, ang conflituted in 


the Honour and Power of King of the Romani, 
by the Providence of God, and by the lawful 
EleQian of the moſt Reverend and moſt Illu- 


. iffous Anſehn Caſimir, Archbiſhop of Mayence; 


Ferdinand, Archbiſhop of Cologn ; Maximilian, 
Count Palalatin of the Rhine, Duke of the 


per and Lower Bavaria; of Frederick Metſch, 


Lord of Reichenbach and of Friſe; of Adam 
Count of Suartze „Lord of the Upper 
Landberg ; and of Gi , Mafter Provincial 
of the Order of St. Fob in the Marc-Branden- 
burg, Saxony, Pomerania, and Vandalia, Embaſ- 
ſadors 9 in the Name and on 


| the Part of John George Duke of Sarory, Ju- 


liert, Cleves and Berg, Burgrave of Nuremberg; 
and of George William Marquiſs of Branden- 
burg; reſpeQtively Great Chancellors of the 
Empire, in Germany and in Italy, and Great 
Steward, Great Mareſchal, and Great Cham- 
berlain of the holy Empirc, our dear Nephews, 
Unkles, and Princes EleQors: With which 
Dignity we having thought fit to charge our 
ſelves, to the Praiſe and Glory of God, and 
for the untverſal Good of all Chriſtendom, and 

rticularly \for that of the German Nation : 

e have agreed and granted, by Form of Con- 
tract, and reciprocal Obligation, of our good 
and free Will, with our ſaid Nephews, Un- 
kles, and Princes Electors: And we have con- 
ſented, accepted and promis'd, the whole of 
our own Knowledge, and by virtue of theſe 
Preſents, as follows. 

1.” Firſt, That as Advocate of the Chriſtian 
Church, we will take the ſaid Church, the See 
of Rome, and the Perſon of the Pope, into our 
Protection, and will protect and defend them 
faithfully during the whole Time of our Reign. 
That we will eſtabliſh Peace and Union in the 


Church, and that we will cauſe Juſtice to be 


adminiſter'd in ſuch manner, that it ſhall have 
its entire Freedom; to the End that all, as well 
Poor as Rich, may be indifferently protected 
by it, purſuant to the Ordinances, Liberties, 
and ancient Cuſtoms of the Empire. Howe- 
ver, our two Unkles, the Electors of Saxen 
and of Brandenburg, have declar'd very er- 
preſſly to us, That for what relates to this Ar- 
ticle, as alſo to the eighteenth of this preſent 
Obligation, in what they contain in reference 
to the See of Rome, and to the Perſon of the 
Pope, that they do not conſent thereto, neither 
do they pretend to oblige us in that ReſpeR. 

2. It is alſo our Will, and we promiſe to 
obſerve inviolably the Golden Bull, and what- 
ever has been ordain'd, receiv'd, and reſoly'd, 
concerning the publick Peace of the Empire, 
as well in what relates to Religion, as to what 
regards things temporal and prophane; not on- 
ly in the Diet of Azgsbwrg, held in the Year 
i555, but alſo by the Ordinances, Conſtituti- 
ons, and Reſolutions of the other Diets; pro- 
vided they contain nothing contrary to theRe- 
ſolution of the Diet of Augiburg, and to all 
that ſhall appear to have been repeated , cor- 
rected, augmented and confirm'd, by the fol- 
lowing Diets; to the Prejudice of which, we 
will moleſt no body, nor ſuffer any body to be 
moleſted : On the contrary, we ſhall take Care 
to confirm all the Reſolutions, and, if need 
be, we will renew and amend _— by the 
Counſel and Advice of the Princes _— 
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and of the other Princes and States of the Em- 
pire, according as the State of Affairs ſhall 
require. ern 

3. We will maintain in all Reſpects, and 
by all Means, the German Nation, the holy: 
Roman Empire, and the Princes Electors, as 
its chief oy tip as alſo all the other Prin- 
ces, Counts, Barons, and Eſtates, in their Pre- 
eminencies, Dignities, Rights and Cuſtoms, 
Goods, Honours and Power, each according 
to his Condition and Quality; and we will 
not ſuffer any Trouble or Lett to be offer'd 
them therein. It is alſo our Will, and we ob- 
lige our ſelves, to confirm to them without 
any Delay their Rights of Regalia, and of Su- 
periority, their Liberties, Privileges, and Mort- 
gages; as alſo all the Rights, Uſages, and Cu- 
ſtoms which they have'enjoy'd, and which they 
have, and do enjoy at this preſent: And as 
King of the Romans, we will maintain, defend 
and protect them therein, in reference to, and 
againſt all, without Prejudice to the Right of 
others. #1} , 

4. And foraſmuch as, for ſome Time paſt, 
the Embaſſadors of foreign Princes have dard 
to pretend to a Precedency over the Embaſſa- 
dors of the Electors, at the Court and Chapels 
of the Emperor, and of the King of the Ro- 
mant; We hereby declare that we will not ſuffer 
it for the Time to come, - unleſs the Competi- 
tion falls between the Embaſſadors of Electors 
and thoſe: of crown'd Heads, or of foreign 
Kings, their Widows, or their minor Children, 
being ſtill Pupils; but ſuch, that they may hope 
to ſucceed to the Crown as ſoon as they ſhall 
have attain'd to Majority; in which Caſe they 
ſhall have the Precedency of the Embaſſadors 
of the Electors. ruck 
F. We alſo allow the fix Electors to meet, 
by virtue of the Power which the Golden Ball 

ves them, whenever they ſhall judge it neceſ- 

ary for the Good of the Affairs of the Empire, 
as al ſo for their particular Neceſſities; and to 
deliberate on, and determine, what ſhall be re- 
quiſite, without its being in our Power to offer 
to impede or obſtrudt them, or that we will 
on that Account conceive any Indignation, or 


Diſpleaſure againſt them in general, or againſt 


any one of them in particular ;-but we promiſe 
that in that Reſpect, and in all other things, 
we will execute ſincerely and boxa fide whate- 
ver is contain'd in the Golden Bull; confirm- 
ing for this Purpoſe, and approving on our 
Part, in all their Points and Articles, as much 
as is neceſſary, the Alliances and Leagues which 
have been made with the Conſent and Appro- 
bation of the Emperors our Predeceſſors, be- 
tween the EleQors, and er between 
thoſe of the Circle of the & hine. 

6. We will oppoſe all ſorts of Societies, 
Leagues and Contederacies, which the Sub- 
jects, as well Nobles as Commoners, ſhall en- 
deavour to form againſt the EleQors, Princes, 
and other Eſtates of the Empire. We will 
diſſipate thoſe which ate already contriv'd, and 
will make uſe of the Counſel, and Forces of 
the EleQtors, Princes, and States of the Em- 
pire, for the preventing thoſe which ſhall be at- 
tempted tor the Time to come. 

75, We alſo declare, That in the Quality of 
King of the Romans, we cannot in our own 
Naine , nor for the Affairs of the Empire, 


| Prejudice for the future, as has been 


| the part of the EleQors: 


- 


make any Preaty; ' League or Allfance ;- with 
it ſe 


major of them, the neceſſity Coriſent and 
Permifſion for that Purpoſe : With this Proyiſo 
however, That we ſhall be oblig'd to ask fact 
Permifſion in a Collegiate Diet, and not by 
particular Declarations, which the ſaid Tec“ 
tors might give us; ' unleſs it ſhould 


. 
% 


that the State of Affaits, and the publick Inte- 


reſt ſhould not allow of ſuch Delay. And we 


do not pretend that what paſs'd in the Peace of 


ence or 
fficient- 


Prague, can be drawn to any Conſt 


ly provided againſt by the ſaid Treaty. 
8. We will take that all the EleQors, 


Princes and Lords, as well Ecclefiaſticks as 


Seculars, who ſhall be found to have been ſpo- 
liated or diſpoſſeſs'd by: Violence, as well in 
their own Perſons as in thoſe of their Anceſtors 
and Predeceſſors, of their Rights, Goods, Ter- 
ritories and Lordſhips, be reftor'd by the ordi- 
nary” Means of the Law; and will maintain 
them therein, defend and prote& them in Ju- 
ſtice; without any Delay or Procraſtination. 

9. But above all things, we will not -under- 
take to ſeize, ſell, mortgage or engage, charge 
or alienate, in any manner or way whatever, 


the Eſtates belonging to the Empire, without 


the expreſs Conſent of all the Electors in ge- 
neral, and of each of them in particular. 
the contfary, we will do all that we can, and 
will make uſe of all ſorts of Means to re-unite 
to the Demeſne of the Empire all the Provin- 
ces, Lands, Principalities and Lordſhips, which 
have been lopp'd from it by Confiſcation or o- 
therwiſe, and which are for the moſt part un- 
juſtly poſſeſs'd by Strangers. In which we 
will always make uſe of the Counſel, Advice, 
and Aſſiſtance of the EleQors, Princes, 
States of the Empire; and the rather becauſe 
we are ſenſible, that ſeveral Demeſnes and 
confiderable Fiefs, as well in [zalyas elſewhere, 
are in the Hands of Foreigners. For which Rea- 
ſon we ſhall cauſe a very exact Search and _—_ 
to be made therein, (if that be not done du- 
ring the Life of the preſent Emperor) and there 
by endeavour to have a very particular Know- 
ledge of thoſe Alienations, whereof we ſhall 
cauſe a Report to be made to the Chancery of 
Mayence within a Year infallibly ; reckoning 
from the Day of our Acceffion to the Crown. 
In which, as alſo in all that we have now 
faid, we will make uſe of the Counſel and Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the fix Princes Electors, and of the 
other Princes and States of the Empire, to the 
end we may undertake nothing but what we 
and they | judgs ether to be proper and 
. 
out Prejudice to t 1 1 
2470. And if it all Mt and ours, 
10. if it appear that we, and 
are in Poſſeſſion of Demeſnes belonging to the 
—— which have not been given to us in 
with « yood — Duty 
with a itle; we iſe, 
— the Empite, to — imme 
diately, and without Delay, at the firſt Sum- 
mons we ſhall receive on that Account, on 


25. We 


WO 


Forei Ye; — States, nor in the Empire — 
f, til} we have firſt ] ονd the fk Elec- 1 

tors in a certain Place, and at a certain Dar, 

and till we have obtalw'@ from them ot e 


1 
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- BE; Te promiſe that during all the Ti 80 


gut Reign we will live in Peace, and g 


Underſtanding with the Kings and Princes our 


eighbours , and with all the other Chriſtian 


N 
Eſtates; and that we will not undertake to de- 


clare War, or ſend any Defiance, as well with- 
in as without the Empire, or to bring into it a- 
ny Troops from abroad, without the Know- 
ledge . and Conſent of the States of 
the Empire, and at leaſt without that of the ſix 
Electors. And if any of the Princes, ot other 


States of the Empire, ſhould introduce any, 


we will oblige em to disband them forth- 


with. However, if it ſhould happen that the 


Ernpire be attack d, or that a War be made a- 
gainſt our Perſon. on the Account of tbe Em- 
pire, it ſhall be allow'd us in ſuch Cale, to 
make uſe of the Aſſiſtance of all our Friends 
and Allies. 1 | 1 ac 
12. We promiſe likewiſe, and give our Faith 
and Word, that the Armies which are at pre- 


ſent on foot, or may hereafter be rais' d for 


the Defence of the Empire, ſball not go out 
of the ſame without the Knowledge and Con- 
ſent of the Princes Electots, but that we will 
employ them for the Defence and Relief of the 
afflicted and oppreſs'd States. And if we make 
any Levies, or permit others to make any, for 
the Service of any foreign Princes, we will or- 
der it ſo, that the Princes Electors, and the o- 
ther Princes and States of the Empire ſhall not 
be hurthen'd with Quartering, or the Paſſage 
of Soldiers, or with Rendezvous, or Places of 
aſſembling, contrary to the Conſtitulions of 
the Empire, during their March, or the Time 
of their Abode or Sojournment; and that even 
thoſe which are already in Germany be disban- 
ded, as ſoon as God ſhall have given Peace to 
the Empire. 

- 13. In like manner we will not charge the 


Princes Electors, nor the other Eſtates of the | 


Empire, with the Convocations of Diets, Jour- 
neys, Contributions for the Expences of the 
Chancery, nor with other Impoſt or ColleQi- 
ans, if neceſſity docs not oblige us thereto, 
for very weighty Cauſes and important Affairs; 
even for which we ſhall not be able to convene 
Diets, nor demand Contributions, or eſtabliſh 


Impoſts, without the Knowledge and Permiſſi- 


on of the ſix Electors. We promiſe particu- 
larly, That we will not convene any Diet out 
of the Bounds of Germany, and even that we 
will not reſolve to call any within the Empire 
till we have firſt ask'd thereupon, (by a Depu- 
tation on purpoſe) and obtain'd the Conſent 
and Approbation of the Princes EleQors. Nei- 
ther will we employ the Money that ſhall be 
rais'd by the Conſent of the States, but to the 
Uſage to which it ſhall be deſtin'd. 

14. When the Neceſſity of the Affairs of the 


Empire ſhall oblige us to demand Contributi- 


ons: of the States of the Empire, we will do 
it by the ordinary Ways and Means, in the Di- 
ets, and iu the Aſſemblies of the Circles : Or 
it the State of Affairs cannot ſuffer any De- 
lay, by the Advice and Conſent of the tix E- 


lectors. And foraſmuch as during the preſent 


War, the tundamental Laws of the Empire, 
and the good ancient Cuſtoins have been ma- 
ny ways violated in the Execution and Pay- 
ment ot the Contributions; our Intention is 
that theſe Exceſſes ſhall no way prejudice the 


Conſtitutions of the Empire, and ſhall be no. 


- 


Precedents for the Time to come. 
| IF. It ſhall not be in our Power to beſtow. 
the Imperial or Royal Offices, as well at Court 
as in the Empire, nor even thoſe of the Army, 
or of the Council of War, but only to natu- 
ral Germans, and to Perſons of Condition and 
of Quality; as, to Princes, Counts, Barons 
and Gentlemen, illuſtrious by their Birth, and 
recommendable by their Merit; particularly 
as for the 3 of the Council of 
War, and in the War it ſelf, ſhall be preſented 
with foreign Subjects, ſuch Germans as ſhall 
3 the ſame Qualities, and who are oblig'd 

Oath, or any other Duty, to none but us 
and to the holy Empire. And we alſo pro- 
miſe that we will preſerve the ſaid Offices in 
their Honours, Dignities, Rights, Liberties, 
and Preeminencies, without taking any thing 
from them, and without making any Alterati- 


on therein, in any manner or way whatever. 


16. We will make uſe of no other Lan- 
guage in our Letters and AQs, than of the 

erman, or of the Latin, unleſs it be in thoſe 
Places where theſe. Languages are not us'd, 
and _ we may make uſe of that which is 
mn utc. 5 

17. We will not ſuffer the EleQors, Prin- 
ces, Counts, Barons, Gentlemen, or other E- 
ſtates, and Subjects of the Empire, to be ci- 
ted or ſummonꝭ d out of Germany or elſewhere, 
before any but their ordinary Judges: But pur- 
ſuant to the expreſs Conſtitution of the Golden 
Bull, and the other Ordinances and Laws of 
the Empire, we will leave the firſt Cognizance 
to their natural Judges. And whereas the Prin- 
ces Electors, as being the chief Members of 
the Empire, have particularly this Advantage 
over all the other Eſtates, not only by the Go/- 
den Bull, but alſo by ſundry other Privileges, 
to be exempt from all foreign Juriſdiction; and 
namely from that of the Chamber of Rozxesl, as 
well in their Perſons as their Domeſticks and 
Subjects: And-notwithſtanding that, they arc 
nevertheleſs vex'd by the Procedures of this 
Chamber, we will take ſuch Meaſures, that ir 
ſhall ceaſe' and forbear them for the future. 
And it is our Will, That if the ſaid Chamber 
continues to vex or moleſt them, the Princes 
EleQtors may not only hinder their Subjects 
from being impleadable there, but may alſo 
puniſh , according to the Exigency of the Ca- 
ſes, thoſe, who contrary ro No preſent Prohi- 
birions ſhall dare to undertake to give them 
Citations thither. 

18. And whereas the Court of Rome, by its 
Gifts without Form, Reſcriptions of the Au- 
ates of Churches, Reſervations and Diſpenſa- 
tions, and by the great Number and Multipli- 
cation of Offices, and by ſundry other different 
Means, overburdens the German Churches, and 
the Clergy, contrary to the Privileges by them 
obtain'd, to the Prejudice of the Rights of Pa- 
tronage, and of the feudal Lords; and contra- 
ry to the Concordates and Treaties , made be- 
tween the Church, the See, and the Pope of 
Rome, on the one part; and the Princes of Ger- 

„on the other: and that in conſequence 
thereof, ſeveral Societies, Fraternities, Con- 
tracts, and unlawful Acquiſitions are made; it 
is our Will, and we are oblig'd to uſe ſuch 
Means with our holy Father the AT ING 


. 


RS 
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with the See of Rome, by the Counſel and Ad- 
vice of the Electors, Princes and States of the 
Empire, that the ſame may be remedy'd for the 
future: And we will take care that the Con- 
cordates and Treatics made with the Princes, 
and their Privil and Liberties be not vio- 
lated, but that they be maintain'd and preſerv d 
in their full Force and Virtue. And we will 
labour to put an End to the Diſorders and Abu- 
ſes which have hitherto been committed there- 
in; and will take due Care that nothing be 
done for-the time to come, without the Coun- 
ſel and Advice of the Princes EleQors: the 
whole purſuant to the Reſolution taken at the 
Diet of Aug burg, in the Year 1530, | | 

19. We will carneſtly endeavour that the 
burdenfom Societies, and Monopolies of Mer- 
chants, who have ſo much afflicted the whole 
Empire by their Uſury, and by the extraordi- 
nary Dearth they have cans'd of all ſorts of 
Commodities, be aboliſh'd. Wherein we will 
make uſe of the Counſel of the Electors and 
Princes. . | OT 

20. And whereas all Germany, and the holy 
Roman Empire, is oyer-burthen'd with Impoſts 
and Duties, which are levy'd as well by Water 
as by Land; We will not ſuffer any new one 
to be eſtabliſh'd for the time to come, or that 
thoſe which are already eſtabliſh'd be enhane'd 
or continu'd ; nay as for what regards our Per- 
ſon, We Knit that we will not eſtabliſh a- 
ny new ones, neither will we continue or en- 
haunce thoſe which are already eſtabliſh'd; un- 
leſs it be with the Knowldge, Advice and Con- 
ſent of the fix Electors, given in a Collegiate 
Diet: fo that we ſhall refer to the firſt Colle- 

iate Diet, all ſach as ſhall defire our leave to 
K vp new Impoſts, or to enhance or conti- 
nue the old ones, and ſhall æxhort them in the 
mean time to leave Affairs in the State th 
ſhall be in. And whereas the Word Impoſt is 
not always made uſe of, becauſe it is too odi- 
ous, but that of the Duty of Diſcharge, ot of 
Eſtapes : and that under this Pretext the ſame 
or greater Sams are nevertheleſs exacted from 
Ships and Goods: It is our Will, that all the 
Duties that are rais'd after this Manner, under 
what Name, Colour or Pretext ſoever, with- 
out the expreſs leave of the EleQoral College 
be aboliſh'd and ſuppreſs'd as Uſurpations; and 
if any of the Electors are burthen'd therewith 
in their own particular, we permit him to a- 
boliſh them, by ſuch Means as he ſhall judge 
moſt expeditious for that Purpoſe. 

21. In like Manner, it is our Will that the 
States (who have obtain'd of the Emperors 
our Predeceſſors, with the Conſent of the 
EleQors, the Permiſſion to eſtabliſh Impoſts, 
or to enhanſe and continue thoſe which are al- 
ready eſtabliſn d; with this Condition and Re- 
ſervation, that the Princes Electors, their Sub- 
jects, Domeſticks, and Factors, or other free 

erſons, even their Furniture and age 
ſhall not be eable therewith ; but as well 
themſelves, as their Furniture and Goods, 
ſhall freely paſs and repaſs through their Dut- 
chies and Territories, without paying any Da- 
ties for the ſame) do ſive for Effect in 
Writing the neceffary ies to the Ele- 
tors; and that they who have not yet oblig'd 
themfelyes thercto, do do it immediately, and 


Without delay; and that they lodge thoſe Sceu- 
gs - | 


| 


| 


2 


* 


| 


N 


| 


rites in the Hands of the Heger Accar- 
ngly we not i who ſhall 
— — — 
enhanſe the Impoſts, ſhall take out their r 
ſit Inſtruments from the Ch „ till t 


have before given the neceſſary Securities tu the 
Electors 01 þ | | 


| - 22. And whereas it is known, that on the 
Occaſion of the laſt Wars in the Low Coun- 


tries, the whole Courſe of the Kine, icu- 
larly towards the nether Part, has ſo 
clogg'd with Impoſta, that the Revenue of the 


Princes EleQors on that fide, and the Traffick 
of the Subjects and Factors, is thereby dimi- 
niſt'd and incommoded to that ee, that 
the Commerce ceaſes, and is ruin'd entirely: 
and that moreover, Ships of War and Frigates 
have been fent into that River, without the 
Conſent of the EleQars, and to the Prejudice 
of their Rights of Sovereignty ; and that they 
viſit the ſaid Merchant Ships, and require in- 
ſupportable Extortians, without its — been 
hitherto poſſible to male them withdraw, What - 
ever Inſtances the Electors have made for that 
rpoſe; we will do whatever ſhall be iu our 
ower, as well of our own Motion, as by the 
Counſel of the Prinees Electors, to free the 
Empire thereof, and to procure the Abolition 
and 2 of the Duties which are there 


23. Moreover, we not give either 
Hopes, or any Letters of ion 
to the Electors, to thaſe who ſhall addreſs 
to us „ in arder to obtain by our Interceſſion, 
the Eſtabliſhment or | Continuation of thoſe 


Die, e. ae is | 43 f 
24. And if it — — that any Perſon 
of what Rank or Quality ſoever he may be, — 
dertakes of his own Motion, without our Per- 
miſſion, and without the Canſent of the Ele- 
Cora, to eſtabliſh new-Impoſts in his Countries, 


Principalities, Demeſnes or Territories, we 


will hinder him therefrom by very expreſs Pro- 
hibitions, and by all other due and reaſonable 
Means, at the firſt Knowledge we ſhall have 
theteof, and as ſoon as we have Advice of the 
ſame. And we will not permit any Perſon 


| whatever to attempt to ſet up by Violence, and 


of his own Motion, new Impoſts or Duties, 
or to enhanſe and uſyrp them, in any Manner 
whatever. | 

25. And if it mould that by the Eſtg- 
bliſnment of theſe new Impoſts, the ies of 


the Princes EleQors ſhould he lefſen'd, or en- 
tirely ſuppreſs'd; ſo that they ſhould be ob- 

lig'd to e recourſe to the Law on that ac- 

count, eithet as Plaintiffs ar Defendents; for- 
aſmuch as the Permiſſion of laying new Im- 
poſts cannot be obtain'd but from the Empe- 
ror, or the King of the Rowan, by and with . 
the Conſent of the fix Electors of the holy Em- 
pire ; and ſo the of the Suits which 
may ariſe therefrom , —— only to us: It 


to take 
ſhall not fail to advertiſe the Chamber. 


—.— which 
ime to divers 

are payable on 
leſſen the Duties 
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and Revenues of the Princes EleQors, we ſhall 
endeavour to get them abolifh'd , as being in- 
ſuportable ; neither will we ſuffer for the fu- 
ture, any Letters of Recommendation to be 
ask'd of us, by virtue of which they may be 
claim*d. - 5 1 e 
27. If any Elector, Prince, or other Perſon 
of Condition, is moleſted or troubl'd in the 
Poſſeſſion of his Negalia, Liberties, Privileges, 
Rights and Prerogatives; or if any body offers 
to deprive them thereof, or to leſſen or aboliſh 
them; ſo that he be thereby oblig d to have 
recourſe on that account, to the ordinary Pro- 
ceedings at Law with his Adverſary, or be 
already engag'd therein; we will leave a free 
Courſe to Juſtice, without giving him any Let 
or Hinderance, directly or indirect. 
28. We like wiſe promiſe, and give our Word 
that we will leave to the Princes Electors, an 
to the other Eſtates of the Empire, the free and 
entire Diſpoſition of the Fiefs, in what Place 
ſoever they are ſituate, which ſhall have been 
confiſcated from their Subjects and Vaſſals, on 
the account of High Treaſon, or otherwiſe, in 
any Manner whatever, without applying them 
to the Imperial Treaſury, and without obli- 
ging them to receive thoſe Vaſſals, or any others 
that ſhall be preſented to them. W̃ ſhall do 
the like in reference to free Tenutes, which 
ſhall have been confiſcated in the Manner we 
have now expreſs'd; for Crimes of High Trea- 
fon, or otherwiſe, - which we will not take 
from the Electors, or other States of the Em- 
pire, who have a Right of Confiſcation,, by an 
ancient Cuſtom, -' or otherwiſe: but we will 
leave the entire Diſpoſal thereof, and Confiſ- 
cation, to the Lords of the Territory where 
they are feugte, 0 tile % U Habs 
29. We will do no Violence to the Electors, 
Princes, Prelates, Counts, Barons, or other 
Eſtates of the Empire; neither will we ſuffer 
any to be done to them by others: but if we, 
or any others, have Pretenſions againſt them 
all in general, or againſt any one of them in 
particular, we will proſecute them by the or- 
dinary way of Juſtice, in order to avoid that of 
Violence, and all Rebellion, Diviſion and Diſ- 
order in the Empire: We will not ſuffer nei- 
ther, that they who offer to be accountable to 
Law, be attack'd, wrong'd, damnify'd, ſur- 
priz'd or burden'd, under any Colour or Pre- 
text whatever, by Arms or Fillage, Defiance 
or War: nor even by the Paſſage, or Quar- 
tering of Soldiers, without the utmoſt Neceſ- 
fity, and through the Ignorance of the Colonel 
of the Circle, and of his Aſſiſtants, and of the 
other States of the Empire. wad $54 
30. We will not ſuffer neither, for the fu- 
ture, any Perſon. to be proceeded againſt by 
Proſcription, of what Condition or Quality ſo- 
ever he may be, EleQor, Prince or other, in 
any Manner, or for any Cauſe whatever, with- 
out his being heard, and without the Know- 
ledge, Advice and Conſent of the Princes E- 
lectors of the holy Empire: But we will take 
care that the Procedure be by the ordinary Ways 
of Juſtice, purſuant to the Conſtitutions of the 
holy Empire, and conformably to the Order 
of the Procedures of the Chamber of Spires, re- 
form'd in the Year 1555, and confirm'd by the 


| 


Reſolution of the ſame Year ; without Preju- 
dice however to the Defence allow'd to the 
Party offended , by the publick Peace: unleſs 
the Fact was publick and notorious, and that 
the Violater of the publick Tranquillity ſhould 
continue obſtinately in his Violence; in which 
Caſe, it would not be very neceſlary to pro- 
ceed therein by the ordinary Means: but we 
will nevertheleſs be oblig'd to call thereto 
thoſe of the Princes EleQors of the holy Em- 
pire, who ſhall not be intereſted in the Affair, 
and we will not procede on to a Proſcription 
without their Participation. | 

31. And whereas the Roman Empire is very 
much impair'd and decay'd; We promiſe that 
we will endeavour to reunite thereto the Con- 
tributions of the Cities, and the other Rights, 
which are at preſent engag'd to foreign Per- 
ſons: and we will cauſe a Memorial to be 
made, or a Liſt of the Perſons who are at pre- 
ſent in Poſſeſſion thereof, which we will. ſend 
into the Chancery of the Archbiſhop of Mayence 
within fix Months, if it ſhall appear that that 
has not been done before our Acceſſion to the 
Crown: and we, will not ſuffer the Empire 
and the Publick to be fruſtrated thereof, con- 
trary to all Reaſon and Juſtice; unleſs theſe 
Engagements or Alienations appear to have 
been made with the Conſent o the ſix Ele- 

8. 


verſion of thoſe Fiefs which may become va- 
cant, or eſcheate to us, and to the Empire, du- 
ring the Time of our Reign; eſpecially if they 
are of any Conſideration, as. Principalities , 
Counties, Baronies and Towns: But we will 
re-unite them to the Body of the Empire, for 
the Maintenance and Support of the Imperial 
| Dignity, in our own Perſon, and in that of 
our Succeſlors, Emperors and Kings of the 
Romans, till it be entirely reſtor'd to its fitſt 
Grandeur. The whole without Prejudice to the 
Rights which we have in our hereditary Coun- 
tries, and to thoſe of others in all Reſpects. 

33. Above all, we will endeavour to pre- 
| ſerve all, the Fiefs belonging to the Empire, in 

whatever Place they are ſituate, as well in Ger- 
| many as elſewhere: and we will cauſe the Ho- 
mages to be renew'd at every Change; ſo that 
if eyen after our Acceſſion to the Crown, it 
ſhould appear that we are in poſſeſſion of any; 
it is our Intention to do Homage therefore; or 
if that cannot well be done, we will giveſuch 
Sureties to the Princes Electors thereof, that 
the Empire ſhall have reaſon to be ſatisfy'd 
therewith, 

34. If it ſhall happen hereafter that any Prin- 
cipality, County, Barony, * coſe, or 
other s which owe Buties and Services, 
Rents, or Contributions to the Empire , or 
which are otherwiſe ſubjeQed to it, fall into 
our Hands (after the Death of thoſe who actu- 
ally poſſeſs them) by Right of Succeſſion: or 
if we give *em to others : orif we poſſeſs them 
our 3 it is our Intention that it ſnall be 
on Condition, that they ſhall continue to pay 
to the Empire the ſame Duties, Services and 
Contributions, without any Regard to the 
tended Exemptions, which might be alledg'd. 
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35. We will alſo reunitey and apply to the 
Empire, whatever we ſhall recover or acquire 
by the Counſel, and with the Aid and Aſſiſtance 
of the Princes Electors. And altho' the Ele- 
dors, Princes, and States of the Empire be not 
oblig d to ſuccour us, in what we ſhall under- 
take without their Knowledge, and without 
their Conſent; we will nevertheleſs reunite 
to the Empire what we ſhall have ſo acquir'd 
without their Aſſiſtance. 
36. And whereas hitherto. the Empire has 
been extremely incommoded by the Diſorders 
which are. committed in reference to the Coin, 
we will apply our utmoſt Care; that they may 
be remedy d by the Counſel of the EleQors 
Princes and 7 — Eſtates of the Empire. And 
that a good Order may be obſerv'd therein for 


dain'd by the Reſolution of the Diet in the 
Year 1603, and of the other preceding Diets: 
and we will not * employ all the Means 
by which the like Diſorders may be prevented 
for the time to, come. is 4 9 
37. We will not give the Right of coyning 
Money to any Perſon, whatever, without the: 
expreſs Conſent of the ſix EleQors. And if 
we find that they who enjoy this Right of King- 
ly Prerogative and Privilege at preſent, do a- 


buſe the ſame contrary to the Edicts publiſh'd 
on the Score of the Coyn; we ſhall not be 
contented barely. to interdi& them, by virtue 


of the Conſtitutions of the Empire, but atſo if 


| 


that they have obtain'd it with- 


it ſhall appear 
out the Conſent of the Electors, we will ab- 
ſolutely diſpoſſeſs them thereof, and will 
not permit them to be reſtor'd. thereto, with- 
out the Conſent of the Joy b will 
icularly repeal and annul the Privileges, 
which ſhall — Ws ted to ſuch States 
as are not ſubject immediately to the Empire; 
to whom we will not for the Time to come 
t thoſe. Privileges or the like, without the 
nſeat of the Electors; eſpecially if they pre; 
judice the Rights of the Electors. : 
38. But chiefly we ſhall have a great Care not 
to pretend that the Empire belongs to us by Right 
of hereditary Succeſſion, neither will we do any 
thing that can make it be believ'd that we intend 
to hold it by that Title, and as hereditary, leave 
it to our Children, Heirs and Succeſſors : but we 
romiſe, as well for us, as for our ſaid Children, 
Heirs and Succeſſors, that we will leave the 
Princes EleQors, their Heirs and Sueceſſors, in 
what e ſoever they may be, in the poſſeſſi- 
on of the Right of electing a King of the mant; 
ſo that they may proceed to the EleQtion of a 
King of the Romans, as often as they ſhall jud 
it neceſſary for the Good of the Empire, and for 
the Eaſe and Relief of the Emperor during his 
Life, with his Conſent ; and even without it, 
if having been requeſted thereto by the Electors, 
for urgent Cauſes, he refuſes to give his Con- 
ſent. We alſo promiſe, that we will maintain 
the Vicars in their Power, and in the Enjoy” 
ment of the Rights they poiſeſs, by virtue 
ancient Cuſtom of the Calden Ball, of the Canon 
Law, and of the other Laws and Conſtitutions 
of the Empire, whenever the Neceſſity of Af- 
fairs ſhall require it, or Occaſion ſhall offer it 
ſelf for that Purpoſe: and we will not ſuffer 
them to be troubl'd or moleſted, nor their Vi- 


carſhips, or the Rights that depend thereon, to 


1 German Nati 


be conteſted by any Perſon whatever ; it being 
our Will that all that has been done againſt the 
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EleQots ,; and to their Prejudice, be declard 


null, and of no validity. 5 | 

39. As King of the Romans we pretehd to 
take the Royal Crown; and we promiſe; that 
we will aſe all poſſible Diligence, ro endeavour 
to obtain alſo the Impet 


mit) and we will eſtabliſh our Court in the 
Empire of the German Nation, for the Honout 
and Utility; and for the Relief of all its Mem- 
bers, Eſtates and Subjects. We will alſo in- 
vite the Princes E! 


Manner, that there ſhall be no rcaſon ro com- 


| | plain of us: 
the future, we will make uſe of the Means or- 


40. We will. plve 
or Orders; neither will we ſuffer: any to be 
ifſu*d out, to the Prejudice of the preſent Ca- 
pitulation, of the Golden Bull, of the Conttiru- 


tions of the Empire; or to the Prejudice of the 
publick Peace, eſtabliſn'd as well for Religion; 


as for t al Things; or againſt the Ordi- 
nance made for the Regulation of the Cham- 


| ber of Spires in the Year 1555, or Fainſt the 


We will alſo re- 
fide (as long as the State of Affairs ſhall per- 


ors to our Coronation, 
and in all other things we will ad in ſuch 


no Letters, Reſcriptions | 


other Laws and Conſtitutions already made; 


or to be made hereafter; in any manner vr way 


whatever. Nay we will not oblige the Prin- 


ces to t us any thing that is contrary to the 
Golden Bal, the — 2 of the Empire, and 


to the Laws, Conſtitutions and Treaties which 
we have now mention'd, directly or indire&- 


And if it ſhall happen that we obtain any 


ly. 
this like it, we will not make uſe thereof in 
any manner whatever. 


41. And if it ſhould happen that any Perſon 


ſhould have obtain'd Letters contrary to what 
ſaid, or to the faregoing Articles, 


we have here 
it is our Will that they be raus d, cancell'd an 

ſuppreſs'd : and as null and of no effect we de- 
clare them to be void even now, as well as 
then; and we promiſe, in caſe of need, to 


give for this effect all the neceſſary Declarati- 


ons: the whole without Fraud. 
N 2 promiſe that we will grant to the E- 
o 


rs, Princes, and other States of the Em- 


ire, and to their Embaſſadors and Deputi 
ha Audiences ＋ Song ask of us; and — 
we will diſpatch t ſpeedily: And that we 
will not refuſe them the Inveltitures of their 
Fiefs, nor the Letters neceſſary thereto; and 
that in Affairs of Importance, we will make 
uſe of the Advice and Counſel of the Princes 
EleQors. 4 

43 Particularly we promiſe to take cate that 
the Privy Council of the Empire, eſtabliſt'd in 
our Court, be compos'd of Princes, Coun 
Barons, Gentlemen, and of other Perſons 
Quality which we will chuſe, not only amongſt 
our Vaſſals and Subjects, but alſo moſt of them 
among thoſe who are born, and poſſeſs Eſtates 
in the other Provinces of the 


who have been train'd v 


. Wewill alſo make a 
cular Inſtruction for the 
m 


* 
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to the Ptinees Electors, in order to have their 
Opinion thereupon. We will reviſe the ſame 
every Year, or at leaſt every two Year, in the 
Preſence of the Archbiſho 


Great Chancellor of the Empire in Germaxy. 


of Mayence, as 


But above all things, we will put into Con- 


ſideration the Remonſtrance made by the Ele- 
Rors in the laſt Aſſembly of Naremberg, con- 
cerning the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, to which 
we ſhall have regard. In like manner we pro- 
miſe that we will alter nothing of what hall 
have been — — in our _ 
Council by per ory Judgment; neither wi 
we ſuffer any Perſon — to take Cogni- 
zance of the ſame, or hinder the Execution 
45. We alſo promiſe, that we will execute, 
and cauſe to be executed, the Regulation which 
the Emperor or we may make, by the Advice 
of the Princes EleQors, for the Council of the 
Empire eſtabliſh'd in our Court, and againſt 
the Diſorders and Abuſes which have crept in- 
to the ſame; and we will not allow of any 
travention thereto in any manner what- 
46. Wevſhall alſo have very particular Care, 
and we will not ſuffer, that the Favours we 
ſhall diſpenſe, as King of the Romans, and fu- 
ture Emperor ; eſpecially for the Ticles of Duke, 
Count, and Baron, and even for Patents to 
canoble, and thoſe for Palatisates, or for Pri- 
vileges and Exemptions, be diſpatch'd any where 
elle than in the Chancerles of the Empire, pur- 
ſuant to the good ancient Cuſtom ; and will 
not cauſe the Golden Bull (which the Emperors 
regnant are accuſtom'd to make uſe of) to be 
put to any Letters, but ſuch as ſhall have been 
diſpatch'd in the Chancery of the Empire. 
47. In like manner we will not give the Ti- 


PR" 


4 


tle of Duke and Count but to Perſons of high 


Merit, who reſide effeQtually in the Empire, 
and have wherewith to ſupport the Dignity with 
which they deſire to be inveſted. 

48. And whereas we ate oblig'd to have a 
particular Conſideration for the Princes Ele- 
ctots of the Holy Empire, as our precious Mem- 
bers, and as the Buttreſſes of the Empire; we 
will' take care that their Viears and hereditary 
© fficers, who ſhall be at Court, be alſo conſi- 
der'd, and that they diſcharge their Offices, as 
well at the Elections, as at the Diets and other 
{Aemblies,. general or particular, where they 
can lay Claim to this Honour; and ſhall not 
permit the Officers of our Court to encroach 
upon their Functions. And it it ſhall hap 
that the Officers of our Court be oblig'd, for 
certain Reafons, to etecute them, the Vicars 
and heredirary Officers of the Electors ſhall 
nevertheleſs enjoy the Fruits and Emoluments 
of their Offices, in the ſame manner as if they 
had done the Functions thereof. 

49. We will not meddle with the Govern- 
ment of the Empire, nor with the Admini- 
ſttaion of Affairs, during the Lift of the Em- 
peror, but with his Permiſſion, and when he 
mali call us thereto; neither will we cheroach 
upon the Sovereignty and Imperial Dignity in 
any manner or way whatever. 
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| but what ſhall be conformable to this 


Onpitulation ff 


or of Trier: cunnot 


affiſi at the preſent Election, neither in Perſon 
nor by his Embaſſadors; out Intention is, that 
his Abſence Mall not have any Conſequ 
nor do any Prejudide for the future; at in | 
we do not theteby mean to violate the Golden 
Ball, not the good ancient Cuſtom. , 
* And to the end thoſe of our Connell, 25 
alſb choſe of the Council of the — eſta- 


bliſh'd in our Court, have a now- 
ledge of the Contents of the t Capitula- 
tion, and that it may ſerve for a Rule to their 


Deliberations and Reſolutions , we ſhall not 
content our ſelves with communicating it to 
them, but we will oblige them to promiſe ex- 
prefly, by taking an Oath of Fidelity; that they 
will not counſel us, nor ever do any thing, 


tn- 
lation. IM 


All which things above mention'd in gene- 
ral, and each of them in particular, we the 
above-tiam'd King of the Romans have granted 
and promis'd, u our Honour, upon 
our Faith and 1 one! Word, to the above- 
nam'd Princes and EleQors, and do grant and 
promiſe them by virtue of theſe prelett Let- 
tors; and have promis'd by a ſolemn Oath to 
God, on the Holy Goſpel, to obſerve and ex- 
ecute them firmly and inviolably, withoot con- 
travening thereto our ſelves, or ſuffering any 
thing to be aQed to the contrary, directly ot 
indirectly, in any manner or way whatever. 

In Teſtimony whereof we have caus'd fix 
Letters to be diſpatch'd' of the ſame Tenor, 
and have caus'd them to be ſeaPd with our 
Arms. Given at our Imperial City of Aurſ- 
bone, December 24, in the Year of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 1636: Of our Reigns, of 
Rome the firſt, of Ham ſecond, and of 


the 
Bobemia the tenth. . was ſign' d Ferdinand - 
n of Sexf- 


and undetneath Ferdinand Carts 
tewan. 8 

The Capitulation ſerves as a fundamental 
Law to the Empire, as well as the Golden Bull, 
and indeed is in ſome manner of more Impor- 
tance than the Carolive Confliturion : becauſe 
the EleQors, who repreſent in this Action 
the States and Sovereignty of the Empire, may 
derogate therefrom by the Capicxlation : 
that it hardly contains any one Article, on 
which ſome Reflection may not be made. But 
this is what cannot be done without making a 
Treatiſe that ſhould comprehend the State of 
all the Aﬀairs of Germany: For which Rea- 
ſon we ſhall keep within the Bounds of our 
Diſcourſe, which ſpeaks only of the EleQors, 
and of the Election. Only we will uke no- 
tiee, that the number of the Electors had not 
yet been augmented, at the time of the 1 
lation of Feramand [11; and the King of obe- 
mi having no Coneern in the Affairs of the 
Ai Elechon, it could ſpeak but 
of fix Electors; whereas at this Day, and fince 
the Creation of an eighth Electorme, there 
is an Obligation to mention ſeyen EleQors. 
The Reſolutions of the Diets, of which the 
„are the Ordinances, De- 
9 8 

mpire make in their General 
make uſe for that of a Germas Word *, hf 
is {ynonymous with that of Conge, or, Leave, 
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non. 
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expreſs. it, tho* very improper 

the Larisa word * , becauſe-theſe Rene! 
tions conclude che States, and are not form'd 


Leave one of = 8 
As for the Exception which the Proteſtant 
EleQors make to the firſt Article, which ſpeaks 


but at their ſeparacing, and when they take 


of the Pope, and of the See of Rowe, it was 


in the Capitularion of Maximilian II, that they 
ogg — — it pc nie — 
tion to o mperot to | 

who having Jectur'd againſt them and their 
Doctrine, their Intereſt would not -permit 


bad ſ mech Diffieuley to obtaiul by tho 
1 1721.1 1 4 
We ſhall moreover add, at the tud of this 
Chapter, that the word Palatinate, whereof 
mention is made in Article 46. of the preſent 

nothing in common with the 
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[Palatinate of the Rhe; but is only a Dignity 


with/ which the ſometimes honours . 
Menof Learning, who obtain the ſame: through. 
Favour, and oftner for Meru. 


they can make 


than 
arc call'd C Palatin and 


timate Baſtards; &c. t as theſe — 


not very much 
ſtill leſd conſider d 
as the Dignity it 


ed, their Productioas are 
0 are all venal, as well 
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Q the Eledlion of the Emper or. 


E have ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, 

that the Deliberations that are had con- 

SE cerning the Election, and which we 
have plac'd among the Preliminaries, made for- 
merly one of its principal Parts, and indeed 
the Ball requires f, that the EleQors 
being come to Franchfort, do the very 
next Day to St. Bartholomew's Church, that 
they there begin the Deliberations about the 
Election, and that they pur an end to it in 2 
Month. But there is not an Legiſlator, whoſe 
Intention is not eluded preſently after the Pu | 
Heation of the Law. Electors, to exempt 
themſelves from thoſe Penalties which the Law 
impoſes on them, if they do not finiſh the Ele- 
Qion in a Month (reckoning from the Day 
are ſworn) have found a Means to make 

the Election laſt ſix Months, and longer if they 
think fit, without apprehending to incur there- 
by the Penalties ordain'd by the Golden Bull, and 
to de reduc'd to Bread and Water for all Nou- 
riſhment : And for this purpoſe they have di- 
ſtinguiſh'd the Deliberations (which make the 
22 the Election, and which may re- 
tard the luſion thereof) from the Election 
it ſelf. In that of Charles V, ſo great a Difference 
is to be ſeen between theDeliberations and the E- 
lection, notwithſtanding the EleQors had caus'd 
the Maſs of the Hol 


enter d upon Buſineſs; that the Archbiſhop 
of Mayence himſelf, in opening the Diet, ſee- 
that it might be h'd to bim that he 


ed contrary to the Order eſtabliſh'd by the 
Golden Bull, proteſts, That they are wet there 
4 git — Opinions, or 10 give their 
, to diſrourſe 12 a mi- 
manner — Engr 6 That 
is to ſay, that they were not thete to elect, but 
to deliberate; as in effect the Archbiſhop of 
, who ought to give his Opinion left, 
e firſt, and conc his Diſcourſe by the 
ation of Charks. Triers, who tto 
vote the firſt, ſpoke his Opinion the ſecond : 


to be ſaid before | 


: 


ö 


0 
the fifth, gave 13 Opinion fetors 


that the Election would be 


| 


das cet obſerves; that he took that Rank 
on the account of the eputation he 
had in the Empire for —— and the 

have ſpoken 


Duke of 
- Babenus and 
the Palatin (who ought to have preceded him;) 
becauſe he was ſo very much conſider'd in the 
College, that his Collegues did not only yield 
up that Honour to bim, but they call'd him 
to the Empire, and had prefert d him to Charlier 
if he had had Ambition enough the 
Dignity which was offer d him. And indeed 
did not give their Suffrages, but they ans 
ly ſpoke their Opinions; and they did not el 
but they deliberated on the Election, hi 
was petform'd ſome Days after, and 
to the Forms preſcrib'd by the Golden Bull, 


—_ ſents it in his publick Adds, 
lim'd in the Geymas Tongue As. 1614 $: 


Archbiſhop of Trier: therein voted firſt, confor-« 
madly to the Goldew Bull, and gave his Su 
to Charles: whereas in the Deliberation he was 

Charles, and was for having 
cis I, King of Fravce choſen. The other Ele- 
Qors voted in the Order regulated by the 


dew Bull, and the Archbi of Mayence laſt of 
alt. The like has been practis'd in all the 
ſequent EleRions, whichare d with 


all the Circumſtances of Forms, which 
Golden Bull requires ſhould be obſerv'd 
but it is only by'the way of Ceremony. 
foraſmuch as they are ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
vicious without 
them, we ſhall ſet down in this Chapter how 
the Emperors are choſen, according to the Re- 
gulation made by the Cali Ball, + 
Theſe Ceremonies are only perſorm d when 
the Election is refoly'd ypon, ſd that when 
the Electors are agreed in to the Per · 
ſon they have a mind to call to'the Imperial 
Crown, they fix a Day for the EleQion, 
rather for the Publication they incend 20 make 
thereof. The Day being come, the Ele 
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repair in the Morning to the Town-houſe, 


without Order, with their Retinue and uſual 


Apparel. Being all of them met together, they 


retire each into a ſeparate Room, where they 


put on their Electoral Habits *: to wit, the 
three Eccleſiaſticks, Robes: and Caps of Scar- 
let, -lin'd with Ermin ; and the Secular Ele- 


Qors; Robes and Caps of. Crimſon Velvet, 


lin'd with the ſame Furs. Being come aut of 
the Town-houſe they mount on Horſeback, 
to repair to St. Bartholomew's Church: the Place 
nominated in the Circular Letters, and deſtin'd 
to the Election. 212700 

+ The Golden Bull does 


is to be found therein, almoſt in all the Ele- 
- ions. In that of Maximilian I, they obſery'd 
the following Order. The Count Palatin of 
the Rhine march'd firſt ; having on his left 
Maximilian, who was only titular Arch-Duke 
of Auſtria, After them match'd. the Archbi- 
ſhop of Triers alone, and after him the Duke 
of Saxony alſo alone, carrying the Sword 
drawn before the Emperor, who had on his 
tight Hand the Archbiſhop of 
his left that of Cology. The King of Bohemia 
had not been invited thereto, and the Marquiſs 
of Brandenburg, who was ill of the Gout, was 
carry'd to the Church in a Chair, and did not 
take any Rank with the reſt, In that of Maxi- 
milian II, An. 1562, Mayence and Triers march'd. 
firſt, after them Cologn and Bohemia, and after 
them the Palatin, Saxony, and Brandenburg a- 
breaſt, the Palatin being in the middle, Saxony 
on the Right, and Brandenburg on the left. 
The ſame Order was obſerv id in the Cavalcade 
which was perform'd for the Election of Mat- 
thias in the Year 1612. The Archbiſhop of Trier- 
did not aſſiſt at the Election of Ferdinand III, 
wherefore the Order was chang' d; ſo: that the 
Archbiſhops of Mayence and Colagu march'd firſt; 
after them the King of Bohemia and the Duke 
of Bavaria; and then the Embaſſadors of Saxo- 
and Brandenburg. At this Day Mayence and 
riers march firſt; after them Cology and Bobe- 
mia; then Bavaria and Saxony, and finally Bran- 
denbarg and the Palatin. 8 
In this Cavalcade all the EleQors have the 
hereditary Mareſchals of their Archbiſhopricks 
or Principalities, or elſe of their Court, march- 
ing before them, and carrying the Sword: 
Thoſe of the Eccleſia(ticks in Scabbards adorn'd 
with Silver Gilt: and the Seculars in Scabbards 
of Crimſon Velvet, ſet off with Silver. The 
Embaſſadors of the abſent Electors have no- 
thing of all this. They have only their uſual 
Apparel, they have no Officers before them, 
— their Rank only after all the Electors 
preſent; but the Adminiſtrators or Guardians 
of the Electors in their Minority, enjoy all 


not regulate the Or- 
der which the Electors are to obſerve in this 
Cavalcade; for which reaſon a great Variety 


ayence, and on 


3. 


—— 


| 


| 


where they find their Chairs -prepar'd and diſ- 
s'd according to the Rank they hold in the 
EleQoral College, each having an Inſcription 
in large Characters, exprefling the Name of 
the Elector it is intended for. At the EleQion 
of Maximilian I, the Emperor his Father, -who 
was there preſent , took his Place before: the 
Altar, having on his right Hand the: Archbi- 
ſhop. of Mayence, the Count Palatin of the 
Rhme; and Maximilian of Auſtria : And on his 
left the Archbiſhop. of Cologn, the Duke of 
Saxony,” and the Marquiſs of Bray : and 
Triers ſute above the Electors, by the Wall 
towards the Altar. - In thoſe of Maximilian Il 
of Mazthias, and of the other following Empe- 
perors, Mayence, Bobemia, and the Palatin took 
the right fide; and Co/ogn, Saxony, and Brax- 
denburg the left. But ſince the Creation of the 
_ leQorate the Practice is otherwiſe; for 
© Mayenre, Bohemia and Saxony take the right; 
and Cologs, Bavaria, Brandenburg, and the Pa- 
latin the left; and Triers the middle. As ſoon 
as the Electors have taken their Places, ſome 
Princes and Counts, and the Counſellors of 
the Electors are let in, and then the Count of 
Pappenheim ſhuts the Door and takes the Keys; 
which being done, the Prelate who is to offi- 
' ciate begins the Hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus : 
uring which, as alſo during the Malz the 
Officers belonging to the Electors ſtand before 
them, holding the Sword reſted on their Shoul- 
der; tho” it is obſervable in the Election of 
Maximilian I, that the Officers retir'd, and laid 
the Swords on Velvet Cuſhions before the Ele- 
Qors. The Muſicians having ended the Hymn, 
Maſs begins, during which, the Proteſtant 
Electors withdraw, and do not return till it 
is over; and then the Hymn, Veni Creator, is 


repeated. | | 
After that all the EleQors riſe, and being 
come near the Altar (their Officers marching, 
and carrying the naked Sword before them) 
they turn towards the Princes who are in the 
Choir; and then the Archbiſhop of Mayence 
makes a Speech to this effect; That ſince they 
are come thither to chuſe a temporal Head to 
Chriſtendom N to the Direction of the 
Golden Bull, e is willing to believe, that the 
EleQors his Collegues will make no Difficul 
to take the Oath, which the ſame Golden B 
ordains ſhould be taken before they proceed to 
the Election. After which he puts the Goſpel 
into the Hands of the Archbiſhop of Triers, 
who diQtates to him the Form of the Oath. 
When the Archbiſhop of — has taken it, 
all the other Electors do the fame in his Hands, 
one after another. The Seculars by putting 
their Hand on the Goſpel, and the Eceleſia- 
ſticks 1 on their Stomach. The Form 
of the Oath is taken from Chap. II. to of 
the Golden Ball, and is compris d in theſe Terms. 


the Honours and all the Preeminences which | Prince Elefor of the Empire ar. 
the Law gives to the EleQors themſelves: and | on the Holy Goſpel, — rabies: 75 bre you 
the EleQor of Saxony has this in particular, that | :be Faith I owe to God and to Romas 
it is not the . Mareſchal of the Datchy | Emprre, that by the Help of God, and the whole 
of Saxony, but the Count of Pappenheim that | Strength of my Mind and Underflanding, 1 will 
carries the Sword before him. | chuſe for Temporal Head of Chriſtendom, that 

+ The EleQors- being arriv'd at the Church | 5: 10 ſay, for King of the Romans future Empe- 
Door, and alighting from their Horſes, enter | ror, bum hat I ſhall judge in my Conſcience to 
the Church in Procefſion as far as the Choir, | be moi# capable thereof : promiſing on the ſame 

#* The Habit of the Eleflors. Ie Cavalcade. t Har Places in the chen. 
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Faith, that I will give my Vote and Saffrage in 
the ſaid Election, without any hope' of Profit , 
Penſion, Promiſe, Recompence, or other Acknow- 
ledgment of any nature whatever. The Golden 
Bull adds thereto, So help me God and bis Holy 
Goſpel. The Archbiſhop of Mayence cauſes an 
account hereof to be taken doyn in Writing 
by two Notaries, who are there preſent : or by 
two of his Secretaries, authoriz'd for this effect; 
who take for Witneſs to the ſame, the Prin- 
ces and Lords who were admitted into the 
Chancel. | 
The EleQors being ſworn reſame their Pla- 
ces, and the Hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus, is ſung 
for the third time : which being ended, the 
Electors retire into the Conclave or Place pre- 
par'd for the Election. At Franckfort there is 
a Place deſtin'd particularly to that purpoſe, 
which is a little vaulted Gallery, into which 
there is an Entry out of the Chancel it ſelf. 
Here it is that they obſerve very exactly the 
Order which the Golden Bull requires ſhould 
be obſery'd at the Election of a King of the 
Romans, without the leaſt Variation ; except- 
ing the Rank and Place which was regulated 
in the laſt Diet of Ratisboxe, after the manner 
we have before related in Chap. II. It was 
there ordain'd, that when the EleQors ſhall be 
aſſembl'd for the Election of a King of the 
Romans, or of an Emperor, they ſhall take their 
Places in ſuch manner, that Mayence ſhall have 
the firſt, Triers and Cologu the ſecond and third 
alternately, Bohemia the fourth, Bavaria the 
fifth, Saxony the ſixth, Brandenburg the, ſe- 
venth, and the Palatin the eighth; all in the 
- ſame Line, rovided they be all there preſent. 
For when fome of them are there perſonally 
pony and the others repreſented by their 
mbaſſadors, the Embaſſadors of the abſent 
fall in the Rear, and place themſelves after all 
the EleQors preſent. After the Electors have 
taken their Places the Count of Pappenbeim 
ſhuts the Conclave, and puts the Keys in ſach 
a place where the Electors may be Maſters of 


It is then they execute indiſpenſably the Re- 
gulation of the Golden Bull in Chap. IV. G. 2. 
which requires that the Archbiſhop of Mayence 
ſhould collect the Votes, and ask the Suffra- 
ges, giving his own laſt of all. Formerly he 
voted the firſt; of which we have an Infinity 
of Proofs in Hiſtory, and amongſt the reſt the 
illuſtrious Teſtimony of the Emperor Frederick I, 
who ſays very expreſſly to the es of Po 
Adrian IV, e give the firit Vote at the 
dion to the Archbiſhop of Mayence: and Gan- 
ther Ligurinus ſays, 


But at this time the Regulation of the Golden 
Ball is obſerv'd in all its Circumſtances and 
Ceremonies; for which reaſon the Archbiſhop 
of Mayence follows alſo ** exactly the Order 
eſtabliſh'd by the Golden Bull in asking the 
Su 1. of the Archbiſhop of Triers; 2. of 


the Archbiſhop of Colegs; 3. of the King of 
Bohemia, who votes pay] Rank, and — in 

of the Duke 
Saxony; 6. of 


the Caſe of a Diviſion only; + 
of Bavaria; 5. of the Duke 


the Marquiſs of Brandenburg; and. 7. of the 
Count Palatin of the Rhine. This done, the 
Elector of Triers takes the Vote of the Arch- 
_ of Mayence. 

We have ſaid elſewhere, that the Plurality 
of Votes makes an Emperor, or a King of the 
Romans; and that an Election made by the 
Conſent of the major of the, Electors, 
has the ſame Force as if it had been made by 
the unanimous Conſent of all of them; pur- 
ſuant to the Tenor of the Golden Ball, Chap. II. 
$. 4. and we have obſerv'd, that by the Plura- 
lity of Votes is underſtood, that of the whole 
College; ſo that to make an Emperor now 
that there are eight Electors, it is requiſite that 
five Suffrages ſhould concur to his Election. 
And it is alſo true, that if the Perſon nomina- 
ted to the Empire be likewiſe an EleQor, he 
may aſſiſt himſelf with his own Suffrage, aug- 
ment the Number of the Chuſers, and om 
the requiſite Plurality of Votes, by the Addi- 
tion of his own: ſo that if there are four Ele- 
Cors who nominate him, he may conclude and 
finiſh the Election by his own Suffrage, which 
will make the fitth, by which he ſhall be Em- 
peror: purſuant to the Tenor of the Golden 
Ball in the ſame Chapter, $. 7. On this Oc- 


caſion is * the Example of Sig mund of 
Luxemburg, King of Hungary, and Marquiſs 
of By ; Who was deſir'd by the other 


EleQors, at the time of the Election, after the 
Death of the Emperor of Bavaria, to 
nominate to the Empire him of the Princes 
whom he ſhould in his Conſcience judge to 
have- all the Qualities neceſlary for . that high 
Dignity.. He anſwer'd thereto, that the other 
EleQors, in ſhewing that Deference to his 
Judgment in an Affair of that Importance, put 
him upon the neceflity of me that he 
had not a ſufficient Wen of the parti- 
cular Merits of the others, to charge his Con- 
— 2 by "ot he „4 gia 
0 ectly well, that ight ſafely ſa 
they — not be mite in the Choice 2 
himſelf; and ſo according to the Power that 
the Electors his Collegues had given him, he 
nominated himſelf to the Empire. Dabravixs 
Biſhop of O- mutz ſpeaks hereof as of a true 
Hiſtory ; but it is 82 that Sigi/mand aſſiſted 
at the Election but by his Em ors, and 
that he was in his Kingdom of Hazgary when 
he was choſen Emperor : Be it as it will, the 
Text is formal therein, and it is a thing which 
is not at all doubted of. 

And that nothing may be wanting to Shew 
and Ceremony, the EleQors being thus ſhut 
up, ſend for their Chancellors and principal 

ſellors, as if they had occaſion for their 
Advice upon the Difficulties which occur in 
the Election; and then put them out to con- 
tinue their Deliberations ; but this is all Gri- 


mace, fince th begin and finiſh in leſs than 
an Hour the legion of the firſt Perſon of 
e m. 


he Election being ended, the EleQors cauſe 
their chief Miniſters of State to re-enter; and 
the Chancellor of the Archbiſhop of e, 
together with the Chancellor of another 
lar EleQor, having reckon'd up the Suffra- 
ger, ſet the ſame down in Writing, and draw 
up a verbal Proceſs, which all the Electors 
ſign, and cauſe to be ſeal'd with the Great ha 
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of their Arms. This being done the Electors 
go out of the Conclave, and go ſtreight to the 
high Altar, on which they ſeat the new Elect; 
and then the Archbiſhop of 
commended to him the Intereſt of the Empite, 
ard caus'd him to fign the Conditions under 
which he has been rais'd to that Dignity, be 
obliges him to confirm to the Electors all the 
— — Privileges, Sovereignties, Prerogatives 
Preethinencies which they enjoy; and 
_ that he cauſes a Publication of the E- 
1 n. | 
his Confirmation of the EleQors Rights is ſo 
neceflaty, that without it the new Elec cannot 


n having re- 


| Silver gilt; and for the Secutars, in a Scab- 


meddle with the Adminiſtration of the Affairs 
of the Empire, and he is oblig'd to give one to 
each Elector, in the Form of Letters Patents, 


ſifh'd and ſeal'd with the Great Seal. 
Confirmation was formerly executed near Cob- 
leutz, between Reus and Capel, at a Place that 
is ſtill at this Day call'd Konig ſtul; that is to 
ſay, Royal Scat. It was a Structure erected in 
an Orchard, under ſeven great Walnut Trees, 
' wWhete there were Seats of Free Stone for the 
Emperor and the ſeven Electors, built on Pil- 
lars join'd together 
this Building is alt 

firtnation is at this 


y perform'd at the Place 
of the Election. 


This 


[ 
by fo many Arches. But 
ether ruin'd, and the Con- 


ꝙ＋ʒ— —2— ä) 


But we cannot better repreſent all the Par- 


ticulars of this Ceremony, than in the Election 
of the late Emperor, which was perform'd at 
Ritiibone, in the following manner. 

On December 22, 1636, about ſeven a Clock 
in the Morning, the Einbaſſadors of Branden- 
bung, 


[ 


| 


then thoſe of Saxony, after them the Gaſp 


Archbiſhop of Colagu, after him the King of 


ria, and laſt of all tha ce, 


Bobemia and Hun 
Archbiſhop of Mayen 
came to the Town-Houſe, and repair'd all to 


and the Duke of Bar- 


the ordinary Council Chamber, except the King 


of Bohemia, who went into a patticular Room, 
whete he put on his Electoral Garments. The 
EleQors of Cologs and Bavaria went alſo, and 
put on their Robes in a Chamber deſtin'd to 
that Uſe, and the Elector of Mayence put on 
his in the Antichamber. Thoſe of the Ele- 
Qors of Mayence and of Cologn were of Scar- 
let, and thoſe of the King of Bohemia and of 
the EleQor of Bavaria were of Crimſon Vel- 
vet, lin'd with Ermins. After they had put 
oh their Robes, and the King of Bobemia ha- 
ving the Crown upon his Head, they return'd 
to the Council Chamber ; but they made no 
longer ſtay there, than to march out together. 
At the Gate of the Town-Houſe they all moun- 
ted their Horſes, in order to proceed to the 
Cathedral Church, as to the Place appointgd 
for the EleQion by the Circular Letters. May- 
exce and Cologn march'd at the Head, after them 
the King of Bohemia and the Duke of Bavaria, 
and the Embaſſadors of and Branden- 
burg came laſt, but in their ordinary Habits; 

neither had they any Officers before them, as 
the EleQors, who had before them the heredi- 
tary Mareſchals of their Eledtorates Nor the 
Mareſchals in Ordinary of their Courts, who 


bard of Crimſon Velvet. 

They diſmounted at the Church Door, and 
march'd in the ſame Order into the Chance] : 
their Officers going before them, and ing 


the Sword reſted on their Right Shoulder. 15 


Chancel was all hung with Crimſon Velvet 
having on the Right Hand as you go in 
on the Left of the high Altar, againſt the Wall 
three Chairs cover'd with the ſame, and as "ng 
ny on the other fide, with an Inſcription in ve- 
ry large Characters, for Mayence, Cology, By-- 
hemia, Bavaria, ny and Brandenburg. The 
Electors of Mayence, of Bohemia, and of B.- 
varia, took their Seats on the left fide of the 
Altar; and the EleQor of Cologu, with the 
Embailadors of Saxony and of Branden! 
plac'd themſelves in the three other Chairs on 
the Right Side of the high Altar. Right again 
it, in the middle of the Chancel, there was a 
ſeventh Chair empty for the EleQor of Triers, 
_ was _—_—_ he ER were ſtanding 
ore eac or, having the Sword reſt- 
ed on their Shoulders. 8 mu 
As ſoon as the Electors had taken their Pla- 
ces, the Biſhop of Ratisbone, a Prince of the 
Empire, who was already cloath'd in his Pon- 
tifical Habit, and who only waited for the E- 
lectors, advanc'd to the high Altar, being fol- 
low'd by Hague, Eberbard Cratz of Scharfen- 
ſtem, Chantor of the Church of Mayence, Arch- 


; deacon of Triers, and Prevoſt of the Church 
of Wormes; and by Fohn Valentine de Cortz, 
| call'd Sinfg, Prevoſt of the Church of Sprres ; 


by Sebaſtian — Dean of Ratisbone ; and by 
aſpar 8 0 Hegwenberg, with their Chap- 
lains as Aſhtſtants, to receive the Mitre and 
Croſier of the officiating Biſhop ; who began 
the Service by the — * „Veni Creator Ipi- 
ritas; and the Emperor's Muſick finiſh'd it. 
* While the Biſhop ſung the Verſes and the 
Collects, the EleQors, and the Embaſſador of 
Brandenburg, who was a Catholick , kneel'd 
down, but that of Saxony kept ſtanding. 

After that, began the Maſs of the Holy 
Ghoſt ( purſuant to the Conſtitution of the 
Golden * accompany'd with the Emperor's 
Mufick. The Sieur de Corts ſung the Goſpel, 
and the Sieur de Cratz the Epiſtle. After the 
Goſpel, the two Afliſtants, follow'd by ſeve- 
ral Eccleſiaſticks, and preceded by two of 
* — Pages, carrying Flambeaux of 
White Wax, having taken the Cenſer and the 
Goſpel, came up to the Elector of Mayence; 
and, after three profound Reverences, gave him 
Incenſe as many times; and after him to the 
EleQor of Cology, to the King of Bebemia, to 
the Duke of Bavaria, and to the Embaſſador 
of Br one after the other; and pre- 
ſented to them the Goſpel to kiſs in the ſame 
Order. Atter the Biſhop who officiated had 
made an end of the Iatroitus, and ſaid, per 
omnia ſeenla ſeculorum, the Embaſlador of Sexe- 
vy withdrew, and did not return till Maſs was 
ended. During the Agnns Des, the Aſſiſtants 

d a Silver Croſs, or the Pax, to be kiſs'd 
EleQors and Embaſſador of _— 


by t 


were likewiſe on Horſeback , and carry'd a . After the Maſs was ended, and 
Sword for the Ecclefiaſticks, in a Scabbard of or of Saxony had reſum'd his Place, 
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the » unveſted himſelf before the Altar, 

on 4 , and kneeling down, began the 
Hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus, which was ended 
by the Muſick. . 

This being done, the Biſhop of Ratisboxe 
withdrew with his Aſſiſtants; and the EleQors, 
and the Embaſſadors of the Abſent, obſerving 
the ſame Order with which they enter'd into 
the Church, approach'd the Altar, on which 
the Goſpels lay open, and the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence addreſs'd himſelf to his Collegues , 
nd wil them, That fince they had agreed to 
proceed that Day to the Ele&ion of a King of 
the Romans, and that purſuant to the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Golden Bull, and to the laudable 
ancient Cuſtom, it was neceſlary that the Maſs 


of the Holy Ghoſt being ended, all the EleQors 


ſhould take the uſual Oath: That he was tho- 
roughly perſuaded that the Electors his Col- 
legues, and the Embaſſadors of the Abſent, 
would make no Difficulty to do it; and havin 

put the Tenor of the Oath into the Hands o 
the Archbiſhop of Colagu, who read it over to 
him, he took the ſaid Oath in the following 


manner. ä 
I, Anſelm Caſimir, = the Grace of God, 
Archbiſhop of Mayence, Great Chancellor of the 


holy Roman Empire, in Germany, Prince Ele- 
Hor, &c. do ſwear on the holy Goſpels, here real- 
8 Faith which I owe to God, 
and to the holy Roman Empire, That with the 
help 7 and the whole Strength of my Mind 
and Underſtanding , I will chuſe for the temporal 
Head of Chriſtendom, #hat is to ſay, for King of 
the Romans, future Emperor, him I ſhall think 
in my Conſcience to be the moſt capable thereof , 

omiſing, on the ſame Faith, that GI my 
Vote Suffrage in this Election, without any 
Hope of Profit, Penſion, Promiſe, Recompence, 
or other Acknowle So help me God, and 
his holy Goſpel. 

Afﬀer him, all the EleQors took the Oath 
in the Hands of the Archbiſhop of Mayence , 
who read to them the Text of the Golden Bull 
changing only the Names and Qualities , and 
gave to each an authentick Copy thereof with- 
out any Alteration, except in the laſt Words; 
as we have ſaid before. The Eccleſſaſtick E- 
lectors, in taking the Oath, laid their _ 
Hand upon their Breaſt; and the King of Bobe- 
mia, as alſo the EleQor of Bavaria, and the 
Embaſſadors of Saxony and Brandenburg, put 
two Fingers of their Right Hand on the Book. 

The Oath being taken, the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence order'd two of his Secretaries, who 
were requir'd thereto inſtead of Notaries, to 
draw up a verbal Proceſs, and take an AR of 
the ſame, which they did in the uſual Forms. 

This being done, the Electors and Embaſſa- 
dors reſum'd their Places, till the Hymn, Veni 
Creator Spiritus, with the Verſicles and Col- 
leQs belonging thereto, was ſung again ; which 
being end they went into one of the Cha- 
pels in the Chancel which was inted for 
the EleQion, and which on that Account was 
hung with a very rich Tapeſtry, and adorn'd 
with a little Altar. They alſo took in alon 
with them their Chancellors, and ſome of their 
Council, and the 8 — * the — * 
biſhop of Mayence, to undtions o- 
taries. The Count of P m, hereditary 
Mareſchal of the Empire, who flood at the 


— 
Door, immediately lock'd the Chancel and the 
Chapel, and hung the Keys of the Gates of the 
Town, which were all in a Leathern Bag, at 
one of the Croſs-bars of the Chapel. 

After that the EleQors had taken their Pla- 
ces jn Chairs of red Velvet, which were plac'd 
on the Right Hand, at the Entrance into the 
Chapel, the Archbiſhop of Mayence ask'd the 
other Electors and Embaſſadors, If any of them 
knew any thing that could hinder them from 
proceeding to the Election; deſiring them to 
declare themſelves thereupon; and the EleQors 
having all anfwer'd, That they knew of no- 
thing that could hinder or retard the Election: 
Mayence continu'd, and ſaid, That the Electors 
might remember, that within ſome Days a cer- 
tain Capitulation had been contriv'd, and ſeve- 
ral Articles put down in Writing, which the 
Electors and Embaſſadors had approv'd ; but 
that the ancient Cuſtom requir'd that this Ca- 
piculation ſhould be read again in the Conclave, 
and that afterwards the EleQtors ſhould pro- 
miſe one to another, touching each the other's 
Hand, to obſerve them firmly and inviolably ; 


| and that if it ſhould happen that one of their 


College ſhould be rais'd to the Dignity of King 
of the Romans, he ſhould be oblig'd to take the 
Oath in the Form it was conceiv'd, and ſhould 
ſwear to obſerve punctually the Capitulation, 
and all the Conditions which they had joint! 
agreed to: As alſo, That the EleQion whi 
ſhould be made by the Plurality of Votes, 
ſhould be of the ſame Force-as if they had all 
conſented thereto unanimouſly; and that the 
Ele& ſhould be proclaim'd King of the Romans, 
and held for ſuch, in the ſame manner as if he 
had been elected with one general Voice, and 
therefore he hop'd they would make no Dif- 
culty to promiſe it, and to give their Word for 
— _ which ſhould be inſtead of a ſolemn 
th. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Electors, the King of Bo- 
bemia, the Duke of Bavaria, and the two Em- 
baſſadors, ſaid that they conſented thereto, and 
that they promis'd ir; and they touch'd each 
the other's Hand: Whereof the Archbiſhop of 
of Mayence requir'd the Notaries to draw up 
their verbal Proceſs, and to make one or more 
formal Inſtruments of the ſame if it were ne- 
ceſſary. , 

The Notaries took to witneſs all that were 
there preſent, and made their yerbal Proceſs. 
After which the Arehbiſhop of Mayence caus'd 
all the Chancellors and Counſellors, who had 
ſerv'd as Witneſſes, to withdraw, and order'd 
the Count de Pappenbeim to ſhut the Chapel 
Door, who took the Keys thereof; and then 
the EleQtors proceeded to the Election, which 
laſted about three Quarters of an Hour. The 
Election being ended, the Chancellors and 
Counſellors were call'd in again, and a ſolemn 
Deputation was made to the Emperor to give 
him Advice thereof. The Elector of 

ſent the Sieur de Metternich, Prevoſt his 
Cathedral Church; the Archbiſhop of Colegs, 
the Count de Kong ſeck; the King of Babes, 
the Count de Martinits, his Vicechaneellor ; 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Co my; the 


Embaſſador of Saxony, Doctor Tantzel, and that 
of Bran 


denburg, the Sieur de Kneſebeck; who 
walks the Pains 
the Reſolution 
which 


pray'd his 1 Maj 
to go to the Conclave, No 
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Of the Ercri of the EMPEROR, and_ 


which had been taken there concerning the E- | Right of the Emperor's; in ſuch manner ne- 


lection. In the mean time the Elector of 2 
uce, as well for himſelf as. in the Name of the 
lectors preſent, and of the Embaſſadors of 
the abſent, repreſented to the Counſellors and 
Notaries, who had been recall'd into the Cha- 
pel, That the Electors had judg'd it neceſlary, 
in Conſideration of the preſent State of Affairs, 
to give to the Empire, by a ſolemn Election, a 
Subje& capable and qualifj'd; and that ha- 
ving all of one Agreement, and by a common 
Conſent acknowledg'd, That Ferdinand III, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, poſſeſs'd all the 
Qualities requilite to a King of the Romans, 
who was one Day to ſuccecd in the Empire to 
his Imperial Majeſty, to whom God ſend a 
long and happy Life; they had elected, and did 
elect all, with one Voice, the ſaid Ferdinand III. 
King of the Romans. But whereas his Royal 
Dignity. made Difficulty to accept that Honour 
without the Conſent of the Emperor his Fa- 
ther, it was proper to keep the Election ſecret 
till his Imperial Majeſty's Pleaſure ſhould be 
known. 

Whereppon the Archbiſhop of Mayence, ha- 
ving ask' A the other Electors, and the Embaſla- 
dors, If that were not their Intention, Will and 
Sentimeft ; and they having anſwer'd, Yes: He 
requir'd the Notarics, by virtue of the Power 
which the other Electors had given him, to 
draw up their verbal Proceſs thereof; to make 
and deliver one or more Inſtruments in form, 
of the ſame, if Need required it; which the 
Notaries promis'd to do, and for this Effect 
they took the Counſellors there preſent as 
Wieneſſes. 7 7 
The. Deputies of the Electors return'd back 
within a little half Hour, and made their Re- 
port, That the Emperor would repair forth- 
with to the Church; as accordingly he did, and 
that with ſo much Diligence, that the Elec- 
tors, who intended to have met him in the 
middle of the Body of the Church; found he 
had already enter'd the Chancel. They march'd 
in the ſame Order they had obſerv'd in coming 
into the Church, except that their Mareſchals 
carry'd the Sword with the Point downwards. 
As ſoon as the Emperor percciv'd them, he 
got out of the Chair in which he was carry'd ; 
having before him Wolfgang William Count of 
Pappenheim, who diſcharg'd the Office of he- 
reditary Mareſchal, in the abſence of the el- 
deſt of that Houſe, who was indiſpos'd. The 
EleQors having firſt complemented the Empe- 
ror, conducted him into a Chapel right againſt 
the Conclave, where the Imperial Garments 


lay ready, and the Kegalia of the Empire, and, 


then they retir'd into the Conclave. As ſoon 
as they knew that the Emperor was Robed, 
they went and receiv'd him in the Chapel, and 
conducted him into the Conclave; the Secular 
Electors marching firſt, and carrying the Ke- 
galia, and the Eccleliaſticks after. As ſoon as 
the Emperor had ſeated himſelf in a Chair, 
right againſt thoſe of the EleQors, and that 
the Chancellors and Counſellors were let in, 
the Arcbiſhop of Mayence ſtanding up, made 
his Report of the Election which had been 
made of the Perſon of Ferdinand III. 

Aſter the Archbiſhop had reſum'd his Seat, 
the new King of the Komans went and ſeated 
himſelf in a Chair, which was plac'd on the 


4 
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* 


on his Lett the Archbiſhop of 


vertheleſs, that with Reſpect to the Altar, the 
Emperor till retain'd the firſt Place. Imme- 
diately after they went out of the Conclave, 
and the Emperor plac'd himſelf in a Chair un- 
der a Canopy, having before him an Oratory, 
where he knelt while Prayers were ſaying ; du- 
ring which Time he had caus'd-his Crown to 
be taken off by the Count Kreſel, firſt Gentle- 
man of his Bed-Chamber. He had by him the 
Count of Welfseck, who held the Globe; the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, who held the Sceptre; 
and a young Count of Pappenbeim, who held 
the Sword; and on his Right Hand were five 
Heralds at Arms dreſs'd in their Jackets. The 
Electors and the Embaſſadors conducted the 
King of the Romans ſtreight to the High Altar 

and after the Embaſlador of Bran had 
taken off his Crown, which the Baron of Lim- 
burg receiy d on a Velvet Cuſhion, the Biſhop 
of KRatishone, who. had ſaid the Maſs of the 
Holy Ghoſt, pronounc'd ſome Prayers; during 
which, the Emperor, the King of the Romans, 
the Electors, and the Embaſlador of Branden- 

burg, kneel'd down; but that of Saxony kept 
ſtanding. 

Prayers being over, the Embaſſador of Brau- 
denburg put the Crown again on the Head of 
the King of the Romans, and ail the EleQors 
and Embaſſadors plac'd him upon the Altar, 
aſſiſting themſelves therein with two Steps co- 
ver'd with Velvet, which had been made on 
purpoſe for that Uſe; and Te Deum was ſung 
to the Sound of the Trumpets and Kettle- 
Drums, and follow'd by the Diſcharge of all 
the Canon of the Town, and ſeveral Volleys 
from the Burghers, who were under Arms. .. 

After this the King of the Romans, and the 
EleQors and Embaſladors retir'd from the Al- 
tar, and went up into a Gallery erected in the 
Body of the Church, adjoyning to the Door of 
the Chance], and cover'd with a very rich Ta- 
pw . Firſt march'd the Heralds with their 

aces and Jackets: After them came ſome 
Lords, Counts and Barons; and then the he- 
reditary Mareſchals of the EleQors: After that 
follow'd the Duke of Bavaria, who carry'd the 
Globe, having on his Right the Embaſſador of 
Saxony, and on his Left that of Brandenburg, 
who carry'd the Scepter : Then came the youn 
Count of Papenbeim, who bore the nak 
Sword before the Emperor, who was carry'd 
in a Chair, dreſs'd in his Imperial Garments, 
and having the Imperial Crown on his Head : 
The King of the Komans march'd laſt, havin 
on his Right the Archbiſhop of Mayence, 

Cology. In the 
Gallery were five Chairs of Crimivn 2 
two on the Right Hand, for the Electors 
Mayence and of Bavaria; and three on the Left 
Hand, for the EleRQor of * and for the 
Embaſladors of Saxony and Braudenbarg. In 
the middle were on an Alcove, rais'd about 
two Foot, two Chairs cover'd with Cloth of 
Gold and Silver; the one for the Emperor, and 
the other, which was about a Foot and Hal 
backwarder than, the firſt, for the King of the 


D 
bi e , | , 

ron — Metternich, Prevoſt of the Cathedral 
Church, to proclaim the EleQion to the hog 
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ple: and at the ſame time the King of the Ro- 
mam, the Electors and the Embaſſadors ſtood 
up; but the Emperor remain'd fitting, while 
the Baton of Merternich made the Procla- 
mation according to the Tenor of what had 
been given him in writing, and was to this 


The. moſt Reverend, and moſt Serene, my moſt 
Gracious Lords, the Princes Electors of the Holy 
Empire, having judg'd it neceſſary, for very preſ- 
ſing and i ant Canſes, to proceed to the Choice 
and Election of a King of the Romans; their Gra- 
ces and Electoral Highneſſes, and the Embaſſadors 
of the abſent, have, after a mature and ſerions 
liberation, to the Honour and Glory of Almigh- 
God, and for the Benefit and 1 the 
Hol Empire, and of all Chriſtendom, elected in 
the Name of God, and nominated by one common 
Agreement, and with one Voice , for of the 
Romans, the moſt Serene and moſt Powerful Prince 
and Lord, Ferdinand III, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, Arch-Daxke of Auſtria, c. our moſt 
Gracious Lord; as being born Arch-Dake of Au- 
ſtria, aud their Coelector, in the Quality of King 
of Bohemia, to be Emperor, as ſoon as the Em- 
pire ſhall become vacant; which may it pleaſe God 
to delay for Years, Which Election,” ſo u- 
nanimonſly made, I publiſh and declare in the, Name 
of the oy 4 Lords, the Princes Electorn, 
and the Embaſſadors of, the abſents : command: 
one to acknowledge for ſuch the ſaid Lox 
F ed III, King of Hungary a Bohe- 
mia, c. and to pay Bi the Honour and Reſpect 
which is due to him. | 
After the Baron of Metternich had read the 
Proclamation, he cry'd firſt, God ſave the King, 
and made a Sign to the People to do the ſame : 
ſo that in a moment, the whole Church rung 
with Acclamations of Joys which were accom- 
y'd with the Sound of I'rumpets and Kettle- 
ms. Theſe Ceremonies were ended but 
very late; and the Aſſembly did not ſeparate 
till it was paſt two a Clock in the Afternoon, 


— 


They went out of the Chureh in the following 
Order | | | 


The Magiſtrates of Ratiszbone had caus d 3 
Wooden Bridge to be , adorn'd with Bal- 
luſters, and cover'd with Cloth, from the 
Church to the Biſhop's Palace. The Dome- 
ſticks of the Emperor, of the King of the Re- 
mans, of the EleQors, and of the other Prin 
ces, with the Counts, Barons and Gentlemen, 
march'd firſt: After them came the Trumpets 
and Kettle Drums; and then the five Heralds 
at Arms, all uncover'd: The EleQor of B- 
varia march'd next, between the Embaſſadors 
of Saxony and be wy Then follow'd — 

oung nt alone, carrying t 
Sword drawn before. the Em X : . 
carry'd in a Chair by reaſon of his Indifpoſiti- 
on: Going out of the Church, four Senators 
of the City of Ratisbone receiv'd him under a 
— Yellow Taffaty, having in the Top 
hereof on the Inſide, an Eagle embroider'd in 
Black Silk: The King of the Romans was on 
his Left Hand, but a little back warder, and 
had at his Sides the EleQors of Mayence and of 
Cologn, who alſo let him go balf a Pace before 
them: Some Perſons of great Quality, Pre- 
lates and others follow'd them; and the Veo- 
men of the Guard, and the Body Guards, 
_ - Proceſſion. i 

Ihe Emperor was cloth'd in his Imperial 
Garments, and had the l ial Crown on his 
Head. The King of the Romans had alſo his 
but he had not chang'd his Clothes; and had 
on the ſame EleQoral Robe, which he had 
when he went into the Conclave. The Em- 
baſſadors had their ordinary Habits, and cover'd 
themſelves at their going out of the Church, as 
well as the EleQors, who caus'd the Sword 
to be carry'd before them, but in the Scabbard 
and the Point downward. The Emperor 
the King of the Romans enter'd into their A 
partment ; where they thank'd and diſtmiſs d 
the Electors, who retir'd to their Lodging. 


— — - 
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have this Quality but only becauſe t 
Poſſeſſion of the * of chuſing a Head to 
the Empire: and we have ſhewn, that the Plu- 
rality of Votes in the Electoral College makes 
an e ſo that it ſeems as if there was 
no room to doubt of the Effect of the Election. 
But they who ſhall conſider that the ſame Gol 
den Bull, which has ſerv'd for Foundation to 
this Treatiſe, never ſpeaks of the Election of 
an Emperor, and gives no other Power to the 
EleQors, than to make a King of the Romans, 
future Emperor: that is to ſay, a Prince who 
is not to = the Quality of Emperor, till he has 
been crown'd by the Pope; will eaſily allow, 
that it is not without Reaſon that we make a 
particular Chapter of the Effect of the EleQi- 


are in 


ther he can take that of Emperor ely 
after his Election. 107 
There are two Opinions quite different on 


this Subject; the one maintains that the Pope 


is in poſſeſſion of the Ri not only to give 
the Title of Emperor to t e Eledt, but alſo the 
Empire it ſelf: and that the Election receives 


its Force from the Confirmation of the Pope: 
The other ſays on the contrary, 'that the bare 
Election makes the Emperor, and that it is not 
neceſſary the Pope's Authority ſhould intervene 
directly or indireQly.- - | | 
There was formerly to be ſeen in a Picture 
in the Great-Hall of the Luer, the Ceremo- 
nics of the Coronation of the Emperor Lotha- 


rixs II, where the Pope Innocent II. had caus d 
the Emperor to be ar: at his Feet, to 
7 


te- 
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reccire the Imperigh Grown, and do him Ho- 
mage for the Empire. And that his Intention 
might not be doubted of, he had caused Verſes 
to be added thereto, which ſaid very expreſſly, 
that Lotbarius became. there the Pope's Man; 
that is to fuy, his Vaſlal. | 5 | 


Rex wegit ante fires , juraus prins urbis honores: 
Poſt bom fit Pape, ſumit que dante Corona. 


Pope Adrian IV, thinking he had ſome Rea- 
ſon to be diflatisty'd with Freder ct I, was wil- 
ling to lay hold of the Opportubity , and fee 
whether that Emperor would ſuffer him to 
corroborate thereby, the Pretenſions of his Pre- 
deceſſors. He had contriv'd (in reproaching 
him with his Ingratitude, and that he did not 
acknowledge the Obligations he had to him) 
to. flip inzo his Letters the Word Beneficizm ; 
with a Deſigu to explain it to his Advantage, 
if it was over - look d, and to make it believꝰd 
that the Emperor own'd the Empire to be a 
9 of the See of ume; or to maintain his 
Pretenſions, if the Emperor offet'd to diſpute 
them, with him. And-indeed, bis Legates did 
not dillemble the Matter, and ſhew'de/cry well 
that the Word Beneſcium ſignity'd Fief, when 
they ſaid ; Of whom then does the Emperor bold 
the Empire, if he does not hold is of the Pope 
John XXII, and Clemens; V, explain themſelves 
much better, when they ſhy ; That the Kings of 
— — who are choſen in Germany, are 
not laol d upun as Hmperurs, and that they cannot 
diſcharge the Functions thereof, till they have re- 
cer d the Power, tagether with the Crown, from 


the Hands of the Pope; 16 whom the Adminiſtra- 
tion * Aſfairs of. the Empire belongs, during 
Interregnums That the Empire holds of the 


See of Rome: That the Election of the Princes of | 


Germany hes no other Force, than uubat it receives 
ſrom the Authority and Confirmation of the Pope : 
That the Bled cauuat meddle with the Affairs of 


the Empire, but under the. good liking of the Di- 


vinity (numine) of the Vicar and Lieutenant of 
God; and that the Empire becoming vacant, the 
Pope can diſpoſe of it abfotntely, as of a Fief of the 
See of Rome. | 

The Doctors who ſtand up for the Intereſt 
of that Court, ground the Power they aflign 
the Popes, not ſo much on that of tying and 
untying which our Saviour gives to St. Peter, 
and to the other Apoſtles, (becauſe they are 
oblig'd to acknowledge that that Power is only 
Spiritual; ) as on the Poſſeſſion of the Right 
N they ſay 3 — — — States 
and Empires. they a or this Purpoſe 
the Examples of Zachary, and Leo III; and 
iy, that the-firli transterr'd the Kingdom of 

axce from the Hauſe of Merovexs tu that of 
3 and that the other took away the Roman 
Empire from the Gree/s, to beſtow it on the 
Callern and Weſtern French, in the: Perſon of 
Charlemagne: That the major part of the Prin- 
ces. who have been ;call'd to the Empire; did 
not take the Quality of Emperor till they had 
receiv d the Imperial Crown from the Hands of 
the Pope: That they cannot after their Electi- 
on allume any other Quality than thut of King; 
and that they reckon'd the Years of their Em- 
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pite, but from the Day of their Coronation at 
Rome: That Charlemagne himſelf would not 
diſpoſe of the Empite, without the Pope's Per- 
miſſion; ſince he thought fit to fend his Win 
and Teſtament as far as Rome, to have it ſigu'd 
and confirm'd by him, who alone has a Ri 
on Earth to diſpoſe of the Empire: That the 
Emperor Alber: I, intreated the Pope Boni- 
face VIII, to make the Empire hereditary in 
his Houſe ; which he would not have done, if 
he had not believ'd that the Pope had a Power 
to diſpoſe of the ſame : That Emanuel Com- 
nexus, Emperor of Conſtantinople, offer'd a good 
Sum of Money to the Pope, and a very con- 
derable Army againft his Enemies, and to re- 
unite the Greek ch to the Latin, if he would 
reunite the Empires of the Eaſt and Weſſ in his 
Perſon. | | 
Bur they who ſpeak for the Emperor's Inte- 
reſt; anſwer to this, That the Examples of Z 
| chary and of Les It, ate of no uſe to the In- 
tention of thoſe that alledge them: That in- 
e is true, that 228 9 * almoſt 
ntemporaries with them very expreſſiy 
That the Depoſition of Childerich, and e l. 
altation of Pein, was the Work of the Pope, 
and that it was done by Zaobary's Authority: 
But then it muſt be conſider'd that they are 
moſt of them Strangers, and as Fecleffaſticks, 
intereſſed in the Popes Canſe. Beſides which, 
they are often eontented to copy one anothet 
Word for Ward, and their Language is not ſo 
pure, to allow al} their Expreſſions to be ta · 
| ken in their proper and natural Siguification: 
That this appears evidently by the Teftimony of 
| a great Number of other Hiſtoriaus, at leaſt 
as knowing, and beyond compariſon more ex- 
act than the firſt, who all ſay, That Chilericl 
was ſhav'd, and that Pepin was plac'd on the 
Throne by the Election of the Frexeh, Amongſt 
the Authors they alledge fur this, there aretwo 
that are irtoproachable; to wit, Ado and &. 
lerr. The firſt, who was Archbiſhop:of Vien- 
na, and liv'd under Charles the Bald, and un- 
der Lewis his Son, ſays, + That Pepin having 
| ſent Barghard, Biſhop of M urtaburg to Rome, 
to conſult the Pope concerning the State of the 
Affairs of the Kingdom, Zachary made anſwer 
to him, That it was better to call to the Crown 
him that appear'd. capable of reigning; where- 
upon the French gave themſelves a King, purſu- 
ant to the Pope's Advice, and that of the Embaſ- 
ſadors. Sigebert, a Monk in the Abbey of Gem- 
blotrs in Brabant, who liv'd under the Empe- 
ror IV, ſays,” + That Prince Pep was 
crowh''d by Blas, Archbiſhop'of Mayeuce b [ 
Apoſtolick Authority, and by the Chine . t 
French. And that no doubt be made 
of, they ſay, Thar the moſt affectionate to the 
Intereſt of the Court of Nome, the Prelates, Re- 
ligious, and the Iialiant, agtee that the 
interven'd in this, Action, but only to favour 
the Change the HNeuch defign'd to make, and 
did realty make with the Conſent of the States 
of the — Havins ** NY o 
P mins IV, does not 2 
— N v find in Arte in Panter Dikrownr, 
« and in moſt of thoſe who have written the 
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« Hiſtory of Fase, I hat the Lords and Pro- 
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<« ple of the Kin | 
< of the great Qualities of Pepe with the Im- 
« pertinencies of Childavck, ſent to the Pope 


« ſuffer the Idleneſd of the one, and fruſtrate * 
the other of the Honour which was due to 
his Merit? And that after the Pope had an- 
„ ſwer'd; That it was proper to acknowled 
« forKing, him, who was moſt capable of ſup 
<« porting the Regal Dignity, The French de- 
c' Pepin voy Nang pat Childetick inte 4 
&« Compent, by the Advite of all the People. f- 
„ roniuns, Archbiſhop of Florence, Gays, + That 
„ Pepin, Mayor of the Palace, conſideting the 
« Inc*acity of his King, ſent 4 ſolemn Em- 
« baſly to Pope Zachary, and deſſt'd to know 
% of him who beſt deſerv'd to be King, He 
« who had all the Qualities requiſite thereto, 
<« arid had the whole Adminiſtration of the Go- 
„ yernment; or he, who ſpending all his Time 
in Drunk enneſßs and Sloth, had only the 
„dure Name thereof.“ To Which, it is ſaid, 
the Pope made this Anſwet, That he who Khew 
the Att of Reigning, ought to reign in effect; 
and that theſe Embaſſadors having made their 
Report in France of the Pope's Anſwer, a Ge- 
vera Aſſembly was beld of tht Princes an Pre- 
lattr; whi' dtp Childerick, au electeu, with 
one common Comſent, "yt 
to reign over them. P. Maura, à Jeluite, 
who made Annotations upon Artowinas, 
adds, That Tis had no Share in the Change, 
except that he made Anſwer to the Embiffador's 
eſtions, in the common Senſe, and that 
e whole Affair was beguit, and fin h by the 
French themſelves, Naxelefns t, and' Sdbelli- 
cus , do nor ſpeak otherwiſe thereof: But no 
body is more expreſs on this Subject than M. 
chael Coccimius, in his Treutiſe De Tranſlatione 
Impery, when he ſays, That Childericł, the laſt 
King of France of Merovens's _— , was 
depos'd becauſe he was incapable of reigning ; 
and that — who was a Native of Gallia 
Belgica, was made King by the Pope. Now 
it it reaſonable to believe, $ he, that this 
Depofition of Childerick, and the Exaltation of 
Pois had their chief Force froth the Conſent 
and Authority of the French. For by what we 
read that it was the Pope who depos'd the one, 
and ſubſtituted the other; muſt be underſtood ; 
that he conſented to thoſe who d and 
ſabſtivuted, and that he fteed them from their 
Oath of Fidelity, conformably to the Explica- 
tion which the Gloſs gives % f. 6. c. alfur, 
whers it ſays, Depeſuit, #60 of, de ibis Con- 


They add to the Teftitnonyof theſe Authors, 
the Particulars of the Hiſtory of this Depoſiti- 
on; and ſay, That Pepin was ſabſticuted in the 
Place of Childerick, without the Intervention 
ofthe Pope's Authority, direQly or — 
a lead if the Word Authority be takem im its 
true Significarion, for the Power of him who 
can command, and without which the Freveh 
would not have dar'd, norcould not have pro- 
ceeded to the Depotirion' of the King, and te 
the Election of another. For all thofe who 
iv {peaking of this Action, have acc 'd 
it with ſome Cireumſtances, make it fe - 


ly known; that the Frexeb did not intreat the the Sen 


gdom, making a Comperiſon 


n, whom they caus'd 


| 


ö 


Pope's Permiſſton, fot an Adtion of chis Thi: 
portance: but that it was Prpin who had him- 


n. And «ll that he did was to fend 
B , Biſhop of Wartzbivg, to Pope Zi- 
chary, to ask in general Terms, which of the 
two beſt Jeſerv'd to be King; he who had on! 

the bute Name theteof, and abus'd that Ouali- 
ty, to paſs his Life in à continu'd Idleneſs, ot 


| elſe he, who under the Name of à private Per- 


ſon; polleſs'd Qualities which were truly Re- 
7 employ'd his Whole Care, and alt his 
aghts in the Conduct and Management of 

the Affairs of the Kingdom: and that the Pope 
did no more than make à vety general Afſwer 
and ſueh & otie as might reaſonably be expect 
from « Man of Senſe. 

For which Reaſot! Claude de Seel, who was 
4 great Stateſman undet Lethis XII, ſpeaking 
of this Action, ſays, That Pepix, confidering 
that this Queſtioh, and the Anifwer which com- 
mon Senſe would up the Pope to make, 
would be capable of ralſing in Zachary, hopes 
of ſeveral Advantages againiſt the Kings of Lom 
berdy, had Addreſs enough to wreſt by this mean, 
a tacit Conſent from the Pope to güthörize his 
Uſurpation. But if, ſays Clande Fanchet *, he 
had ask'd the Pope, whether it was lawful fot 
Pep: to make uſe of the Weakneſs of his 
Prince, to take the Crown off of his King's 
Head to place it on his owt? There is no likes 
lihood that 4 good Pope, who had the leaſt 
Tincture of divine and humah Right, would 
have made an Anſwet in fav dur of Pepin. Fro 
whence they conhelude, That Zachary did no 
back Pepin with his Authorlty, but was con- 
tented to four his Pretenfohs under-hünd: 
80 that it cannot be fald, it Was the Pope who 
transfetr'd the Regal Crowti of Fraxce from 
one Family to the other; but that this Change 
is owing ouly to the tjverſhl Conſent, and 
thatiimons Agreement of the States of the 


© Mey provtce gyn dl the K of Lev Ill 
ey produce apairiſt the Example 6f Les Ill, 
the falk T 15 5 tat. 


eſtimonies which we have juſt al- 
ledg'd agaitiſt that of Zachury; but it will be 
ſMcichr to ſap wien them, that in What Les 
did there way no Trafflatloh of the P- irs 
beeatrſe the word Travsftr fig — e from 
one Place of Perſbn, tb . 04 , or give to 
another; fo thut the thitrg tratiſ fert d is no lons 
where it was, but is fdund to be Where be⸗ 
ore it was not. But Les Ill. took nothin  frot 
the Greeks, not even ſd much as the Title of 
Emperor, which remamn'd to the Princes of 
Con _ till ſuch time as the Tarks made 
ſelves Maftets thereöf; and be gave no 
Entire ro eee Who gaih'd nothing hi 
the Weff' by his Coronation bar the bate Fi: 
tle. This is what Cardigaf Bellarmity x 
all the Power of the Pope to, at leut in the 


Example of Leo Il, When he fays, That it is 
bf 

that „and hat the Pope gave h 
muety -# him the "Title © bur that it was 


certain thin Charlemagye was in Poffeflioh be- 

fore his Corpaation, of 1% 6 Germany , 
ey, either by Rig ion, or 

67 vg he hin 

only the bare Title of Emperor. e other⸗ 

on the contrary Tay; thut the Pope did not fo 

and People of Rane who” woilſd 
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ſelf Occaſion for it; to give « Colour to his 
to ask him, Whether they were oblig'd to | U 4 
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needs honour with an extraordinary Quality 
their Sovereign, who poſleſs'd too many King- 
doms to be contented with that of King: and 
that the ſame Pope, who as being Charlemagne's 


Subject, could not arrogate to himſelf the Au- 
thority. of undertaking. of his own Head an 
Affair of this nature, diſcharg'd no other Fun- 


| ion at his Coronation than that which the Cu- 


ſtom of France gives to the Archbiſhop of Rherms. 


They alledge for that, Sigebert, who ſays on this 
account, © That the Romans being grown 


« weary of the Government of their Emperors 
60 


4 of the occaſion they had from the Inſolence of 


« a Woman, who had caus'd the Eyes of the 
“% Emperor her Son to be put out, in order to 
&« reign her ſelf, ſaluted K ing Charles Emperor 
“ with one common Conſent; crown'd him by 
the Hands of the Pope, and call'd him Empe- 
& ror and Auguſt.” Godefroy de Viterbe f, ex- 
plaining theſe words, Crom d by Cod, which 
the Roman People miugl'd with their Acclama- 
tions at the Coronation of Charlemagne, ſays; 
That the Pope indeed crown'd Charles, but 
that it was God who anointed him, and that he 
was conſecratcd by a Hand which is only viſi- 
ble to the Heart: alleging for that the Paſlage 
of Holy Writ, where God ſays, That it is he 
has anointed David: to make it appear that 
Charlemagne held the Imperial Dignity of none 
but God immediately. And it is for this pur- 
pole they relate what the learned Onupbrius 
Panvinius ſays, 475 Charles having been de- 
clar'd Emperor by the Senate and the Roman 
People, was anointed and crown'd by the Pope, 
with a Diadem or Crown of Gold; bedauſe 
he was the firſt Prelate of the World: after 
the Example of the Emperors of the Eaſt, who 
caus'd themſelves to be crown'd by the Pa- 
triarchs of Conſtantinople, who were the firſt 
Prelates of the whole Greek Empire. 

They find that nothing is more eaſy than to 
anſwer the Objections the firſt make concern- 
ing Charlemagne, Albert I, and Emanuel Com- 
nenus. For firlt, as to Charlemagne, they ſay, 
that he made his Teſtament in the Year 806, 
and that he does not therein ſo much as men- 
tion the Empire, nor his Son Leuis; and that 
in reality he could not then have any 1 5 
of him; ſincè both Charles and Pepin his Elder 
Brothers were till living, and excluded Lew:s 
from the Imperial Dignity : That Charkmagne 
did indeed ſend his Will to the Pope, and de- 
ſir'd him to ſign it: but that he likewiſe did the 
ſame Honour to all the | pun $69 a and 
to divers other Biſhops of his Empire. And 
that he was ſo far from intending by this Ci- 
vility to beg the Imperial Dignity for his Son, 
that on the contrary the circumſtances of Lewrs's 
Coronation, whereof we have ſpoken hereto- 
fore, * make it very plain that he had a mind all 
the World ſhould know, that he held the Em- 
pire of God immediately, and by Right of he- 
reditary Succeſſion. 

As for Albert I, the Truth is, that this Em 
peror finding himſelf preſs'd by Boxrface VIII, 
to declare War againſt Philip le Bel King of 
France, he gave him to underſtand, That he 
was ready to take Arms againſt France; but it 
was neceſlary to conſider, that he might periſh 


who reſided at Conſtantinople, and laying hold 


in the War, and ſo leave his Children to:the 
Mercy of the Enemies of his Houſe: ſo that 
to give him both the Means and Courage to 
undertake it, it would be proper to confirm 
the Empire to his Son, and to make it heredi- 
tary to his Poſterity. There would indeed be 
room to ſpeak with Advantage in Favour of 
the Pope's Authority, in the EleQion of 'the 
Emperors, if Boniſace had alter'd the eleQive 
State of the Empire, and made it heredi 
and if the Princes and States of G had 
approv'd the Change either by a publick Ac- 
knowledgment or a tacit Conſent : But there 
is no poſſibility of grounding it on the bare 
Demand of a Prince, who had a mindto' rid 
himſelf of the Pope's Importunity, and who 
laugh'd at the Gift he offer'd him of the King- 
dom of France, if he would but conquer it. 
However Boniface, who did not ſcruple to main- 
tain that all Crowns held of bis Mitre, was not 
ſo imprudent notwithſtanding as to undertake 
an Atfair of that Importance; and the Refuſal 
he made to Albert, is an infallible Proof of his 
Impotency, and of the Apprehenſion he had 
of offending the Princes of the Empire, who 
would have had Courage enough to have em- 
ploy'd againſt him the ſame Means which Phi- 
lip was oblig'd to make uſe of for the Preſer- 
vation of the Rights of his Crown. 

That the Offers of Emanuel Commenus were 
not founded on the Opinion he had of the Pope's 
Power, 'but on the Knowledge he had of the 
Weakneſs of the Minds of thoſe Times; which 
were ſo devoted to the Pope's Will, that they 
made no Difterence between- the ees of 
the Court of Nome, and the Oracles of the 
Sanctuary. But notwithſtanding all this, it will 
not appear that the Advantage he offer'd the 
Pope {which was the greateſt the See of Rome 
can ever obtain, to wit, the Re- union of the 
Eons od Weſtern could prevail 
with the Pope to grant the Greek what 
he demanded. 1 cee 


As to what the firſt*ſay, that thoſe, Princes 
of Germany which have not been crown'd by 
the Popes, ought not to be plac'd in the Ca- 
talogue of the Emperors ; the others anſwer, 
that they cannot deny but the following Em- 
perors are commonly left out of the ſaid Cata- 
logue; to wit, Lewis III, Conrade I, I, 
Conrade III, Philip of Suabia, William of 
land, Alpbonſus of Caſtile, Richard of Corwwal, 
Rodolphzs I, Adolphus of Naſſax, Albert I, Ven- 
ceſlas, Rupert, and Albert If. But that it is by 
an Abuſe and the mere Caprice of the [tali 
Writers, who inſert in the place of Lewis III, 
and of ſome of his Sueceſſors, ſeveral Uſur- 
pers, who caus'd themſelves to be crown'd at 
Kome in thoſe Times; tho? they poſleſy'd but a 
very ſmall part of what formerly made the Em- 

ire of Germany. And to ſhew that they have 
Reaſon to ſpeak thus, pur Any againſt the Ob- 
jection which the firſt make here, concerning 
Lewis le Begue (who was crown'd — 
and was the third of the Name, and ſo 's 
of 2 would have been the 6, if rod 
the Son of Arnuiphas bad been Emperor) t 
Lewis le Begue — took the tity of Em- 
r, and that he was crown'd at —— 
ope Jobs but only as King of Fance: So that 
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if he be taken from the Number of the Empe- 
rors, which muſt of neceſſity be done, Lewis 
of Bavaria will not be the fourth, but the third 
of that Name, if Lewis the Son of Arnulpbus 
was not Emperor. They moreover ſay, that 
even the Canons, in ſaying that Henry Duke 
of Bavaria, who ſucceeded in the Empire to 
Ocho III, is the ſecond Emperor of that Name, 
ſufficiently declare that they believe Henry the 
Fowler was the firſt, and Emperor; and that if 
theQuality of Emperor be not given to Lewss III, 
Conrade I, and Henry the Fowler, it is not be- 
cauſe they were not crown'd at Rome ; but 
becauſe they did not reign in Italy, where was 
the Seat of the Empire under Lotharizs I, 
Lewis II, and Charles the Bald. 

That it is true alſo, that the ſame Charles the 
Bald was he who began to diſtinguiſh between 
the Years of his Empire and thoſe of his Reign; 
but that he could not do otherwiſe, becauſe he 
was King of France long before he attain'd the 
Empire: and that it was not ſo much the Co- 
ronation that gave him the E of Empe- 
ror, as the Poſſeſſion of Italy, to which this 
Quality had been annex'd under Lewss II, his 
Predeceſſor, as we obſerv'd before. So that 
if he took the Title thereof but from the Day 
of his Coronation, it was becauſe he could not 
be certain whether Lewis the German his eldeſt 
Brother would get the ſtart of him, and make 
ſure of 1:aly, and the City of Rome before him. 
That thus Orb I. did not aſſume the Quality of 
Emperor but from the Day he was crown'd at 
Rome, becauſe he judg'd that he took Poſſeſ- 
ſion of [tal by this Ceremony : But that it can- 
not be ſaid that therefore the Pope 2 him 
the Empire, or even the Title of Emperor; 
ſince Otbo could not hold that Dignity of a 
Prelate, whom he treated as a Subject, and 
from whom he took the Pontificate ſome Days 
after. That the ſaid Poſſeſſion of Italy, and of 
the City of Rome, has oblig'd moſt of Otbo's 
Succeſſors to diſtinguiſh between the Years of 
their Reign and thoſe of their Empire; and 2 
that this Cuſtom has not been ſo univerſal, 
but that amongſt ſo many Emperors, there are 
ſeveral to be found who have taken the Qua- 
lity of Emperor and of Auguſt preſently after 
their Election, and before their Coronation, 
For Frederick II. was not crown'd by Huagolin 
Biſhop of Oſtia, and Legate from Honorius Ill, till 
N. 22, 1220; and yet there are Letters 
of April 19. foregoing, by which he confirms 
to the Biſhop of Utreche certain Rights and 
Privileges, which had been granted to him be- 
fore by his Predeceſſors, wherein he aſſumes 
the Quality of Emperor of the Romans, and 
of Auguſt. Milliam of Holand makes a Do- 
nation to Jobs 4 Avene, dared June 9, 1252, 
and in the fourth Year of his Empire, where 
he makes uſe of the word Empire, tho" he was 
never crown'd by the Pope. & I. takes 
the Quality of Auguſt in the AR, by which he 
confirms to Reginald Earl of Gzeldres the right 
of coining Money, from the Year 1282. Ado. 

of Naſſas takes alſo the Quality of Auguſt 
n the AQ, by which he confirms to the ſaid 
Reginald the leave to build the Town of Sta- 
verem in Friſe. Albert I. takes the ſame Qua- 
lity of Aaguſt, in the Letters which confirm to 


R of Gmeldres the Inveſtiture Rodolphas 1. 
1 of the Eafters Friſe, ich is 


' Pepin . 


gives to the 


| of the 


at preſent call'd the Weſtern, in reſpe& to 
— c Hou beyond the ip ag hg 
ey are dated at d, April 12 
and thoſe from Ke , 25 4 
in, dated Faly 29, 1290. Henry of Laxem- 
burg was not crown'd at Rome till the Year 
1212, yet nevertheleſs he aſſumes the Quali 
of Auguſt in 1210. Wenceſlas was not crown' 
at all in /zaly; and yet that does not hinder 
him from taking the N of Emperor of 
the Romans, always Auguſt, in his Letters 
of Inveſtiture of the Dutchy of Guelders for 
William of Faliers, dated Ofober 18, 1333. 
And it is with the ſame Indifferency that 7A 
veral other Emperors reckon the View of 
their Empire ſometimes from the Day of their 
Election, and ſometimes from that of their 
838 K 
t all the Emperors who have reign'd 
fince Charles V, — the 2 
their Empire from the Day of their Election 
and have negle&ed receiving the Imperial 
Crown from the Hands of the Pope; becauſe 
they look'd upon this Action to be a mere 
Ceremony, which their Predeceſſors had made 
uſe of, only to give the greater Luſtre to the 
Imperial Dignity : or elſe thereby to take as it 
were a civil Poſſeſſion of Itah, over which 
they pretended by this mean to preſerve their 
Rights. And that it appears manifeſtly that it 
is but a Ceremony, not only in this, that di- 
vers Princes who did not pretend to the Em- 
ire, would needs be crown'd by the Pope; 
t alſo becauſe ſome Emperors have reitera- 
ted this Ceremony in their own Perſons ; tho? 
the Quality of Emperor was not conteſted 
with them. There are Examples thereof in 
of France, who caus'd himſelf to 
be crown'd with his Sons in the Year 753, by 
Pope Stephen II, tho' he had in the Year 750. 
been crown'd by Boniface Archbiſhop of May- 
ence, Charles and Carloman Sons to Pepin, 
were nevertheleſs crown'd at their Accefſion 
to the Crown, tho" they had already been 


.crown'd with their Father by Pope Stephen. 


Lewis le Begue caus'd himſelf to be crown'd 
by Pope Jebr VII; and yet he did not take the 
Quality of Emperor for all that. Lewis the 
De i, who had been crown'd during his 
Father's Life in the Year $12, was ſo again 
by Stephen IV, in the Year 816. Lewis II. was 
crown'd by Sergius II, in the Year and 
by Adrian II. the fifth of June 871. Ortho 1. 
by John XII. in the Year 962, and by Leo VIII. 
in 968. Henry V. by Paſcal II, in the Year 
1111, and by the Biſhop of Braccara, whom 
he had caus'd to be choſen in oppoſition to 
Gelaſins II. in 1118. Ocho IV. by de Pore, 
Legate from Pope Innocent III, in the Year 
1203, and by Inocent himſelf in the Year 1209. 
Charles IV. by Peter Bermandy and Giles, Car + 
dinals of Oft and of Sabine, Legates from 
Innocent VI, in 1355, and by Urbasx V, in the 
Year 1364. They oppoſe to the Advantage the 
firſt may gain from the Decrees of Jabs XXII, 
and thoſe of Clement V, the expreſs Proteſta- 
tions of ſeveral Emperors, who poſitively ſay, - 
That they bold their Dignity but of the Ele&iow 
only, which gives to the Elec all that Succeſſion 
; eir. Frederick]. made Anſwer to 
es of Pope Adrian; That the Crown 
re is free: That it bolds of God im- 
. mediately: 


the 
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2 2 : That the Emperor bolds his Dignity of 


the Fleckion of the Princes of Germany, aud that 
the Pope's Undtion is but a mere Ceremony, as 
well as that Ro- 


fa theſe Terms: any bas conſum'd ſeveral 
. not 


Jad been crown'd at Rome. And the Empe- 
ror Maximilian, who would never be crown'd 
by the Pope, tho' he took ſeveral Journies to 
Laß, did not ſcruple to tell the Legate, who 
was at the Diet of Conſtance in the Year 1507, 
That it is but a mere Ceremony, and that it is of 
10 Utility to receive the Imperial Crown from 
the Hands of the Pope; ſince all the Authority 
apd Power of the Emperor yy abſoluzely of 
the Electers and States of the Empire. 

Theſe are moſtly the Reaſons of both Par- 
ties; of which every one may judge. But it 
ſeems to many of the moſt learned 1n this mat- 
ter, that thoſe of the Emperors are ſtrongeſt 
and beſt grounded in the Truth of Hiſtory ; 
ſince Pope Innocent in C. Venerabilem de Eledio. 


| 


7 

be Archbiſh"s of Cal cannot receive the Crowns 
the Arc i 

dolpbus 1. ſpoke to thoſe * orefs'd him to | 

even from the Power which the 


* 


Elect. poteſtaze, makes no Difficulty to ſay: 


is our Opinian « 


however, that if the Emperor 
un at Rome, be neverthe» 
7. receives the Authority to adminiſter the Affairs 

the Empire from the Archbi Cologn, «& 


. i . 


ger; _ _—_— the 2 — D 
nd therefore we ſhall finiſh this Dif 
with the formal Words of the Conti 
the Emperor Leum IV, which declares, by the 
Advice and Conſent of all the Princes and 
States of the Empire; That the Imperial Dig- 
nity and Power is immediately from God, and 
that the ancient Cuſtom of the Empire re- 
quires, That he who is choſes by all the Princes 
unanimonſly, or by the Plurality of Votes, ought 
to be 5 and nam d, and is in effet true and 
lawful . For Emperor of the Romans: That 
all the Subjects ought to reſpect him in this 
Quality and that immediately after his Ele- 
ion he can adminiſter the Affairs of the Em- 
pire, without its being requiſite that the Con- 
ſent, Authority, Approbation, or Confirma- 
tion of the Pope, of the Apoitolick See, or of 
any other foreign Power whatever, ſhould in- 
tervene direQly or indirect ly. 
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A. page 

Bas, King of Perſia 5 3 83. 147 
nue; Bentiveglio, Miniſter of France in 
107 


een Cunt aa 390 


Abbot de Berſegne 311 

Abbot Bourlemont, Miniſter of Francs at the Trea- 

ago Piſa — 
of Brantholme 3 

Abbot Martinengue, Miniſter of the Pope 192 

Abbot Nanny, Agent of Spain 311 

* de St. Nicholas , of France at 


312 
Abbot de Provane, Embaſſador of Savoy at Ve- 


184 
Abbot Alexandre della Scaglia 188. Embaſſador 
of Savoy in France 277, In England 136 


Abbot Siri 241 
Abbot of Vendome 128 
Abbot of Verrus, Embaſſador of Savoy in n 
27 
Abbot of Urſperg 64 
Abgeſanter is Deputy 228 
—— and Does are Sytionymous Terms 1 2 , 


r Maſter of the Ceremonies in 


135 
Art of Henry IV. 331 
Acceptable, an Embaſſador ought to be fo 94 
Achilles de Harlay de Sancy, Embaſſador of France 


at the Port 6, 417 
Addreſs of the Swediſh Embafſador unſucceſsful 188 
. 

mir C 4 Coligny. 
Admins of Ta, Emblider of of Spain in 

France 129, 236 
Admirant of Caftille + .—_ 
Adolphus, Duke of Cleves 301 
Adoration of the Eaftern Kings 164 
Adrian, Pau 417 
Advices of Embaſſadors 362 

Affairs Domeſtick | 315 
Ag of the Faniſaries 161 
Age of an Embaſſador 63, & ſig 


Agent, 2 — —— | 2, 33» 247 

not * — Repreſentative Miniſter 38 

t of the 4 ib Towns, how treated at 

the Hague ** 
Agent of the States of Holland 

Agent of France, refuſes to anſwer in a Court of 


Juſtice 254 
Alard, "Coll, and t of Savoy 
oy Pia nem ab Embaſſadot of was 


© Rome 75» 8 
abbr Boſchetto, a Traytor 88, 114 
Alcala Diego canoniz'd 19 


Alaoran protects Publick Miniſters 
Aldobrandini, firt Miniſter of Pope Clemens VIII. 


100 


$ 
Alexander Bichi. Bee Cardinal Bichi. 
* VI. Pope, demands Succour of 12 
Tur 
Alexander VII. es to let a German Prince fit 
or cover in his \ Prafence 32. Obliged to give 
Satisfaction to Lewis XIV. 264. See 343 
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Duke of Conti [125 6\2-! l Dikke of Nevers, Lewis de Gonna 2 
Duke of Conriand %% 29 | 364 | | ſador that had the Title ot 123 


Duke of Creqsi, Embaſfador of Nun 6 at Rome, 
— the firſt Viſit to the Pope's 3 


— with the Ghigh 164 
Embaſſador to Cromwell - - © 
Duke TElbeuf goes to meet the Embeſfadors — 
— —— 133, 150 
n Ti 
CP of France, in Germany 70,137 
Duke 4 », John Lewis de N 
nee us » Five wane 
in great Favour with Henry 
Duke of Feria, Embaſſador of Sam 
Governor of Milan © 
of Ferrara 


Md at Bleis | 
lliged to mow the Hine 
1 of Frve , 4 279» 2 Jy: | 
e of Guyenne x 
Duke of Holftein Gottorp * * S 
Duke & Þ Infantada, Embaſſador of Spain, is 
"France wank 234 
24 | Duke de Joyenſe, Embaſador at Rome, introduces 
the Poliſſ Embaſſadory ee 
his Treachery as | 
Duke of Terms 150, 281 See ao 304. 327) 
[Duke of Longueville, riſoner of War, n 9 
11 
| Pleniporentiary at Munſter { 33 
is Viſits 
Duke of Lorrain goes to meet the enter of 
France 


+ ſends Miniſters to the Congreſs, though 
Uſpoſſeſ'd of his Count | . 20” 
Ss his Miniſter — 4s an Eimbaf- 


| 5 ? "BY 

he is a Obſtide'ts the Penaeee 305 
Duke de Luines, Conftable fs”... 1 

see 40 479 


Duke of Luxemburg, no Embaſſadoer 10 
Duke of Mantua ſends Embaſſadors ger 
- his Conteſt with the Duke of an * 
3 place to Savoy 
teful to France 
viſits th the French Eimbaſhdot ut Pak I g 
Duke of Mantua, Ferdinand © 
Duke of Maqueda op — * Wi 
Duke of Mayenne, Lieutenant o en 
Embaffador of France, in Spain 48, 129,1 

Duke of Medina Celi, John de la Cerds 3 
Duke of Medina de los Terri, E 70e 

fador at Munſter 


the Pope refuſes to admit it p 138 
goes to meer the Spa 1 i 


Duke of Orleans goes To meet the Letzate 
beſieged in Navarra 


L ieutenant-General of the Kin 
Duke de Offuna , Peter _ Nee e 


Duke of Pallians, N ** iv. * If 
Duke of Parma 
as Governor 0 Ae eee, 11 
ho he is receiv'd in 


1 Diferen himſelf 2438 


ference with this Barberin} — 


71 The 


| gives place to the Grear Duke od; 


r c 
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231 
p 196 
Duke — — hates Cardinal A_ 
Jon, 
nnn. Embafſador of Spain in France 
12 
his Preſents - 16 
the Civilities done him 129 
See alſo 413 
Duke of Piney — 
Duke of — Gemini 
Duke Savelli, Frederick, the Emperor's Emba 
dor at Rome 80, 190, 221 
Duke of Savoy, where he has Embaſſadors . 10 
demands to be Embaſſador 
cauſes himſelf to be nam'd for the 13 
of Venice 
pretends to the Royal Hall 15 
takes the Quality of King of C Bt: 70 


orders the Venetian Embaſſa or to * 
his Court 

wou'd diſtinguiſh himſelf | - . 
will not give Cardinal Maxarine Precedency 
in a third Place 234 
avoids the French Embaſſador 312, 330, 
345» 393 
Duke of Seſſa, Embaſſador of Spain at Rome 72, 
129, 138, 150 
Duke of Seffo, Embaſſador of Spain at Venice 149 | 


Duke of Sully, Embaſſador of France in . 
refuſes to go with the Duke of Bouillon - 
Confident of 8 IV. 357 

Duke de la Trimouille 11 

Duke of Vendome = 

Duke of Yeraguas 


Duke of Verneuil, Embaſſador of France in Ear. : 


land 


137 

Duke of Villa a 150,277 
Duke of Fits theme 150 
Duke of Urbin 371 
Duke of Weimar 123, 155 
Duke of 3 28, 191 
Dupes, the Day of N 105 
Dutcheſs of Bar 3 204 
Dutcheſs of Beaufort 251 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, Regent and Guardian 29 
Dutchy of Caſtro | 196, 285 
Dutchy of Ferrara 19 2375 


E. 
Ebrabim Boy, or Abraham Strot en, firſt Interpreter 


at the Pore 5 
Embaſſador in Poland 735,81 57 
Ebrahim, Sultan 10 
Ecclefiaſticks, 8 from Secular Juriſdiction 
their Pride 134, 235 
Edmonds Thomas, Embaſſador of England in France | 
194 
ard IV. uſurps the Crown of England I 
2s falſe News of his Death on 3 
his Courtiers French Penſioners 354 
Edward VI. King of England 114 
his Treaty with Francis I. 377 
not ratify d 410 
Ecclefiaftick Miniſters 50 
whether pro 


not ſuffer'd = enter the Senate of Venice 25 


Page 
of Venice gives him the Title of | - 


| | Page 

Habs their Plenipotentiaries treated alike at A- 
175 

Effingham Thomas Howard, Lord Chamberlain 239 
Lady, will not give place to the French 
Embaſſadreſs 184 
Elector of Bavaria writes to the Embaſſadors of 
France at Munſter 175 
negotiates with the Mareſchal de Grammont 


112 
— the French Intereſt 365 
romote Po 386 
EleQor © of Brandenburg ſends 3 » 
Sweden before a War 
offers to guarranty the King of RIEL A 
Powers ig 
claims the Title of Serenity 17 
gui uits Parties 38 
ends Embaſſadors to the Hague | 110 
conteſts with Sweden about Pomerania 38; 
courts France 387 
Elector of Cologne does not let Minifters cover in 
his Preſence 


Elector of Mentx, Dean of the College 144 
Elector Palatine, refuſes to hear the Archduke's 
Embaſſador 97 


excluded the General Paſſport 123 
refuſes to do Civilities to the 
of the United Provinces « > 
— his Dominions ö 355 
Elector of Saxony, Auguſtus, gives place to 
French Embaſſador 180 
will not give Audience to the Nuncio 102 
his Plenipotentiaries give the firſt Viſit to 


the Emperor's 188 
dis Miniſters refuſe the Title 9 
and other Civilities 


John — — 


peror 
Elector of Saxony, offers —— the King of 


England's Powers +l 119 
385 


reconcil'd to the Emperor + + 
claims the Dutchy of Cleves + 392 
EleRor of Triers, Embaſſador from the Emperor 
31, 129,181, See alſo oy 


Eleonora of Auſtria, Queen of France 
Elchi, Name of Miniſters in Turky ** 
Elizabeth of Auſtria | 129 
Elizabeth of France 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, aches — 
as an Embaſſador "5 
ſends Walſingham to Frane. 108 
and Throgmorton |. * 91 
receives a great Embaſſy from France 2 
| honours wa Mareſchal 22 : 7 
er Froceedings _ of Roſe, 
the Scots Queen's Mini 
orders the Spaniſh Embaſſador to depart 25 ber 


uſes another Spaniſb Embaſſador e 276 
her Inclinations pig to thoſe 


rine de Medici: 297 
her Inſtructions to Walſngham 29 
Walſingbam's Letter to her from France 300 
her for the Proteſtant Reli 315 
what ſhe ſaid of marrying Duke of 

Alengon 


will not allow her Subjects to receive H 
nours from a Foreign Prince 354 


Elbing, Treaty of, Wen d her T th Charles IX. 410 
Elegon —4 Eminent Joke - : | Elucidations m 4 
| are the firſt Order 0 the States of the Em- Emanuel, Emperor of Conflayalangle 448 
ibid. Emanuel, of Portug 241 
ſends no Embaſſadors but r N . Duke of Savey, gives place to 
143, 178, & e Republick of Venic 170, 175, 240 
the Fovcb King files them 5 Brothers 420 - . 


Embaſſador, the Etymology of the Word . 


IND EX. 


Page Ps 
is a publick Miniſter . ibid. | E:mbafadors not all of them are treated in France 
of Obedience 4, 148 163 

15 Embaſſadors of Princes who are Enemies do not 


Embaſſador firſt diſtin aguiſh'd 
Embaſſador, a neceſſary Miniſter 
in Ordinary, not appointed by the Law of 
Nations 6 


Embaſſadot Ordinary and Extraordinary 4 
diſtinguiſh'd at the Hagive 160 
Extraordinary, has Precedence of the Or- 

dinary 243 


Embaſſador, is a Player 
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ance 
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ſters of the ſecond Order rs 
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Embaſſadors treated by the King's Officers 
their Preſents 
Embaſſador's Reſidents, Miniſters of the ſecond 
Order I 5 
Embaſſadors are Repreſentatives 


"8 more Advantage to ſend than to receive 
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are not cover'd at Audiences of the Pope 14 

Embaſſador cannot make a Deputy 
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Embaſſador, Merchant 436 
Imaginary 164 
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of a Day 2 
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Embaſſadors are inviolable in their Perſons 246, &c. 
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call'd to anſwer 253 
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their Expences formerly born 166 
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Embaſſador of France took place of the Embal 


dors of other Kings at the Councils of Conſtance 
and Ba 209 


Embaſſador of France had a Palace at the Hague 170 
— the Hand of Princes at his own Houſe 
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is affronted in Turky | 83 
Embaſſador is obliged to notify his Arrival 105 
Embaſſador is exempted from the Juriſdiction of 


viſit 


196 
Embaſſadors of England refuſe to treat with Car- 
dinal Richliew 


233 

Embaſſador of Malta = 
has a Place in the Chapel 169 

does not cover ſpeaking of the King of Spain 


o | Embaſſador of Mantua has no Place in the Chapel 
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4 | Embafſador of Venice refuſes the Title of Excellen- 
cy to the Embaſſador of the United Provinces 169 
5 not treat with the Embaſſadors of Por- 
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his unjuſt Pretenſion 148 
will not give place to the Prince 3 
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Embaſſador of Maſcovy in Per —. 
Embaſſador of — nh: 4 


Embaſſador of Spain gives place to the m 
40 


Commiſſioner 
magnificent 3 
Embaſſador of the M 147. 106 
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2 | Embaſſador of Twrky intereſted 69 - 
Embaſſadors of Catalonia, Syndics only 14 
Embaſſador of Parma and his Audience 26, 2) 
Embaſſador of the King of Egypt 296 
Embaſlador of Japan at Rome 29 
Embaſſador hrodite 298 
Embaſſador, not to act the Part of a Herald 337 
Embaſſador of Francs too imperious 388, 
or is an Actor 395 
ought to be a Man ibi 
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is the Meſſi of Paace 
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of the Succeſs of his Negotiation 6r 
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Embaſſadors of the Republick of Florence — 
Embaſſador of the United Provinces 
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Embaſſadors of Venice addreſs their Letters WL 


Dogo 
Embaſſadors of England paſs an AR & touching Rk 


the Place of his Reſidence 249 Embaſſadon illuftrious py, 64 
may exerciſe the Religion of his Prince 266 eſſes 5 
5 he may do Juſtice on his Dome- *. Quality 


ſticks 269 

Embaſlador of an EleRor takes the Place of Ho- 

nour of a Sovereign Prince 176 

Embaſſador of England does not cover himſelf 14 

does not ſee the Cardinal de Richlies 166 

Embaſſador takes place of a Daughter of France 181 
of 4 Chancellor of France ibid. 


makes a Difficuky of giving it to Cant 
— of France write to the Duke of _ 


176 

Embaſſador of Spain obtains an extraordinary Place 

at the Council of Tren 211, 212 
after the Cardinal Prief 
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Embaſſador of Sweden cx to ſalute the Engli 


Embetador of the United province offends Cardi- 
Embaſſadors of the Canton: do not cover 

ſelves — 
Embaſſadors of the United Provinces at Munfter 17 


nal Mazarine 93s 94 
how they are treated 
go immediately after thoſe of Venice 


the Queen 2 France gives the Stool to 

the Spaniſh Embaſſadreſs +5, 
the Rank given them in E 
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ſolemn 


from Germany to France 
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0 ot Hungary 
of France in England 
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extra 
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EIT en the Princes of e 
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as alſo the States of the nal eine 16 
where he has Miniſters 
Protector of General Councils 

2 | Emperor, offers his Mediation to Sweden 
conſents to treat at Rome 
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in ordi- 


Emperor, Turtiſb, ſends no Embaſſadors 
nary 
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Page | Page 
— Chamberlain, regulates the Cerc- Fabriti Marenaldo, kills Fabritio Commillary of 
- monies of Embaſſadors 150] the Republick of Moree | 
Empire, was formerly. Hereditary 4190 30 Faction See 
Enemies ſend Embaſſadors Faculties of Legate - 116 
E nd, King of, ſends away the Donna of Falconbridge, Lord Viſcount, CremwelP's Embaſ- | 
is Queen 9, 100 ſador in France | 17 
das not had an Embaſſador at the Hague from the King of England a Fence I4r 
4 within theſe few Years | 634-14 Ys 20 at Florence 419 
bas Embaſſadors at Paris ibid. at Genoa 120 
Voaſſal to the Crown of France for Norman- his Reception at mis ibid. 
dy and Guyenne 16 Falconieri, Nuncio at Bruſſels, has Audience of the 
. + 0% the Embaſſadors of Brandenburg 45 French King, with Letters of Credence 282 
rejects their Maſter's Mediation 364] Falſity of the Spaniſh Embaſſador at Venice . 


his Embaſſadors at Breda carry it high * Du Fargis, Embaſſador of France in Spain 


England, has Embaſſadors every where 108, . 
| England, High Chamberlain of, regulates the co wants Moderation | 351, 370 
\ remonies of Embaſſadors 136 | Farneſe, a modern Houſe 26 
4 Enguers John, a Monk and Negotiator  64| Fear, a falſe Prudence 337 
Enterview between the Pope and the French King | Feciales 24 
140 | Felix der Urſins, Prince of Salernum 129 
d Entragues, Damoi elle, her Intrigue 251 | Ferdinand of Caftille, a Monk a Negotiator 66 
Entry of an Emba ador 127, & ſeq. | Ferdinand the Catholick, will not tuſfer his Sub- 
of the King of Hungary's Embaſſadors 133} jects to be made Cardinals © © 60 
of the Embaſſadors of Poland ibid. Hypocrite Ir 
of an Indian Embaſſador | 147 2a great Cheat 0 64, 135 
Entry remarkable 138 deceiv'd himſelf 
Entry of a Venetian Embaſſador 147 See 304, 378. 333 
another of the ſame 138 his bold Meſſage to the Pope 340 
Entry of Cardinal Bichi ibid. | Ferdinand I. Emperor 96, 166 
Entry, none at Rome but to Embaſſadors of Obe- | Ferdinand II. Emperor | | 137 
dience . TIITS ©: dis Favourites 303 
Envoy Extraordinary 48, 33, 36 Ferdinand III. Emperor | 
is'a new Quality. | ? 36 his Favourites 9 
nothing but a Reſident — ibid. | Ferdinand, King of Naples ru 
; Civilities done him 1859, 160 | Ferdinand, King of the Romans 22" 1 "BG 
Envoy of Courland, receiv'd with Ceremonies in | Ferdinand Diaz of Toledo 0! 1443 wy 
. Poland 128 | Ferdmand, Duke of Calabria _ 90 
Epe Aalva, Embaſfador 'of the United Provinces Ferdinand Seorti, Plenipotentiary of Parma at Fe- 
in Sweden 1 1364 2.3% 
Epo Bootſwan, Deputy Extraordinary — Ferdinand de Sylva, Embaſſador of Portugal =, 
Eric, King of Sweden m0} Caftilk 
Erlach, Colonel x ge 352 | Ferdinand Tolle: de Faro, Embaſſador of Pertuge, 


Rſpeſſes, Embaſſador of France at the: Hague 


_ go} 
Eſſex, Earl of, Embaſſador from King Charles II. 
to the King of Denmark, refuſes 10 ſaute the 


Caftle of Cronembourg 


- a Deſerter 
Ferdinand de Velaſes, Conſtable of Caſtille, bora, 
| - fador'of Spain in Ex | 


165 | Ferdinand Gonzague, Miniſter of Charles v. "66 


Aſtampes, Embaſſador of France at the Hague, 24 || Ferrier de la Nuca, Embaſſador of Arragon in 


Eftres. See Mareſchal ZE fires. 7 21 Caſlil & hene 
Everard de Reyd, writes 2 —y of the Low Perrier Regnanld,Embaſſador of Franceat Venice 114 
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. the Embafſſador of Venic⸗ be it. bd. 
given to the Duke of Manu 
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